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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO 


THE     ELEVENTH      EDITION. 


In  the  present  edition  the  fresh  matter  had  increased,  by  about  thirty- 
two  pages,  the  size  of  the  book  as  it  stood  in  the  last  edition.  The  new 
nnatter  includes  also  thirty  additional  illustrations.  The  chapter  on  the 
Steam  Engine  has  been  entirely  recast.  For  this  I  am  indebted  to  the 
valued  help  of  Professor  Kennedy,  of  University  College. 

The  continued  and  still  increasing  favour  with  which  the  work  has 
been  received,  both  as  a  Text  Book  for  Colleges  and  Schools,  and  also 
as  a  work  of  reference  for  the  general  reader,  renders  any  apology  for 
omissions  perhaps  unnecessary  ;  it  may,  however,  be  as  well  once  more 
to  point  out  that  the  book  is  intended  to  be  a  general  Elementary 
Treatise  on  Physics,  and  that,  while  it  accordingly  aims  at  giving  an 
account  of  the  most  important  facts  and  general  laws  of  all  branches 
of  Physics,  an  attempt  to  treat  completely  and  exhaustively  of  any  one 
branch  would  both  be  inconsistent  with  the  general  plan  of  the  book 

and  impossible  within  the  available  space. 

E.  A. 

Staff  Coli,e(;e  :    Jtnu  1883. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  ADVERTISEMENT  TO   THE 

SEVENTH  EDITION 

I  HAVE  ADDED  an  Appendix  containing  a  series  of  numerical  problems 
and  examples  in  Physics.  This  Appendix  is  based  upon  a  similar 
one  contained  in  the  French  edition  of  the  work.  But  I  have  been 
able  to  use  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  problems  contained  in  that 
Appendix,  as  the  interest  of  the  solution  was  in  most  cases  geome- 
trical or  algebraical.  Hence  I  -have  substituted  or  added  others,  which 
have  been  so  selected  as  to  involve  in  the  solution  a  knowledge  of  some 
definite  physical  principle. 

Such  an  Appendix  has  from  time  to  time  been  urged  upon  me  by 
teachers  and  others  who  use  the  work.  It  will,  I  conceive,  be  most 
useful  to  those  students  who  have  not  the  advantage  of  regular  instruc- 
tion ;  affording  to  them  a  means  of  personally  testing  their  knowledge. 
Such  a  student  should  not  aim  solely  at  getting  a  result  which  numeri- 
cally agrees  with  the  answer.  He  should  habituate  himself  to  write  out 
at  length  the  several  steps  by  which  the  result  is  obtained,  so  that  he 
may  bring  clearly  before  himself  the  physical  principles  involved  in  each 
stage.  Some  of  the  solutions  of  the  problems  are  therefore  worked  out 
at  length. 

E.  A. 


TRANSLATORS  PREFACE  TO  FIRST  EDITION, 

The  £lktnents  de  Physique  of  Professor  Ganot,  of  which  the  present 
work  is  a  translation,  has  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  an  Introduction 
to  Physical  Science.  In  France  it  has  passed  through  Nine  large 
editions  in  little  more  than  as  many  years,  and  it  has  been  translated 
into  German  and  Spanish. 

This  reputation  it  doubtless  owes  to  the  clearness  and  conciseness 
with  which  the  principal  physical  laws  and  phenomena  are  explained, 
to  its  methodical  arrangement,  and  to  the  excellence  of  its  illustrations. 
In  undertaking  a  translation,  I  was  influenced  by  the  favourable  opinion 
which  a  previous  use  of  it  in  teaching  had  enabled  me  to  form. 

I  found  that  its  principal  defect  consisted  in  its  too  close  adaptation 
to  the  French  systems  of  instruction ;  and  accordingly,  my  chief  labour, 
beyond  that  of  mere  translation,  has  been  expended  in  making  such 
alterations  and  additions  as  might  render  it  more  useful  to  the  English 
student 

I  have  retained  throughout  the  use  of  the  Centigrade  thermometer, 
and  in  some  cases  have  expressed  the  smaller  linear  measures  on  the 
metrical  system.  These  systems  are  now  everywhere  gaining  ground, 
and  an  apology  is  scarcely  needed  for  an  innovation  which  may  help  to 
familiarise  the  English  student  with  their  use  in  the  perusal  of  the  larger 
and  more  complete  works  on  Physical  Science  to  which  this  work  may 
serve  as  an  introduction. 


E.   ATKINSON. 


Royal  Military  College,  Sandhurst, 
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CHAPTER   I. 

GENERAL  PRINCIPLES. 

1.  Object  of  Vhjsios. — The  object  of  Physics  is  the  study  of  the  phe- 
nomena presented  to  us  by  bodies.  It  should,  however,  be  added,  that 
changes  in  the  nature  of  the  body  itself,  such  as  the  decomposition  of  one 
body  into  others,  are  phenomena  whose  study  forms  the  more  immediate 
object  of  chemistry, 

2.  BKattar. — That  which  possesses  the  properties  whose  existence  is 
revealed  to  us  by  our  senses,  we  call  matter  or  substance. 

All  substances  at  present  known  to  us  may  be  considered  as  chemical 
combinations  of  sixty-seven  elementary  or  simple  substances.  This  number, 
however,  may  hereafter  be  diminished  or  increased  by  the  discovery  of  some 
more  powerful  means  of  chemical  analysis  than  we  at  present  possess. 

3.  AtomSf  moleenles. — From  various  properties  of  bodies,  we  conclude 
that  the  matter  of  which  they  are  formed  is  not  perfectly  continuous,  but 
consists  of  an  aggregate  of  an  immense  number  of  exceedingly  small  por- 
tions or  atoms  of  matter.  These  atoms  cannot  be  divided  physically  ;  they 
are  retained  side  by  side,  without  touching  each  other,  being  separated  by 
distances  which  are  great  in  comparison  with  their  supposed  dimensions. 

A  group  of  two  or  more  atoms  forms  a  molecule^  so  (hat  a  body  may  be 
considered  as  an  aggregate  of  very  small  molecules,  and  these  again  as 
aggregates  of  still  smaller  atoms.  The  smallest  masses  of  matter  we  ever 
obtain  artificially  are  particles^  and  not  molecules  or  atoms.  Molecules 
retain  their  position  in  virtue  of  the  action  of  certain  forces  called  molecular 
forces. 

From  considerations  based  upon  various  physical  phenomena  Sir  \V. 
Thomson  has  calculated  that  in  ordinary  solids  and  liquids  the  average 
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distance  between  contiguous  molecules  is  less  than  the  one  hundred-millionth 
but  greater  than  the  one  two  thousand-millionth  of  a  centimetre. 

To  form  an  idea  of  the  degree  of  the  size  of  the  molecules  Sir  W. 
Thomson  gives  this  illustration  : — *  Imagine  a  drop  of  rain,  or  a  glass  sphere 
the  size  of  a  pea,  magnified  to  the  size  of  the  earth,  the  molecules  in  it  being 
increased  in  the  same  proportion.  The  structure  of  the  mass  would  then  be 
coarser  than  that  of  a  heap  of  fine  shot,  but  probably  not  so  coarse  as  that 
of  a  heap  of  cricket-balls.' 

The  number  of  molecules  of  gas  in  a  cubic  centimetre  of  air  is  calculated 
at  twenty-one  trillions. 

By  dissolving  in  alcohol  a  known  weight  of  fuchsine,  and  diluting  the 
liquid,  it  was  observed  that  a  solution  containing  not  more  than  0*00000002 
of  a  gramme  in  one  cubic  centimetre  had  still  a  distinct  colour  ;  that  is,  that 
a  weight  of  not  more  than  the  ^-millionth  of  a  gramme  can  be  perceived 
by  the  naked  eye.  As  the  molecular  weight  of  this  substance  is  337  times 
that  of  hydrogen  it  follows  that  the  weight  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen  cannot  be 
greater  than  the  one  20,000-millionth  of  a  gramme. 

Loschmidt  gives  the  diameter  of  the  molecules  of  hydrogen  at  oxxxxxxx34 
of  a  centimetre  ;  and  according  to  Mousson  and  Quincke  the  diameter  ol 
the  sphere  within  which  one  molecule  can  act  upon  an  adjacent  one  til 
between  the  0*00006  and  0*00008  of  a  millimetre,  and  is  therefore  from 
5  to  10  times  less  than  the  wave-length  of  light. 

4.  BKoleciilar  state  of  bodies. — With  respect  to  the  molecules  of  bodies 
three  different  stages  of  aggregation  present  themselves. 

First,  the  solid  state,  as  observed  in  wood,  stone,  metals,  &c.,  at  the 
ordinary  temperature.  The  distinctive  character  of  this  state  is,  that  the 
relative  positions  of  the  molecules  of  the  bodies  is  fixed  and  cannot  be 
changed  without  the  expenditure  of  more  or  less  force.  Solid  bodies  tend, 
therefore,  to  retain  whatever  form  may  have  been  given  to  them  by  nature  01 
by  art. 

Secondly,  the  liquid  state,  as  observed  in  water,  alcohol,  oil,  &c.  Here 
the  relative  position  of  the  molecules  is  no  longer  fixed,  the  molecules  glide 
past  each  other  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  the  body  assumes  with  readinesf 
the  form  of  any  vessel  in  which  it  may  be  placed.  , 

Thirdly,  the  gaseous  state,  as  in  air  and  in  hydrogen.  In  gases  thi 
mobility  of  the  molecules  is  still  greater  than  in  liquids  ;  but  the  distinctivi 
character  of  a  gas  is  its  incessant  struggle  to  occupy  a  greater  space,  in  cott 
sequence  of  which  a  gas  has  neither  an  independent  form  nor  an  indepen 
dent  volume,  for  this  depends  upon  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  subject. 

The  general  Xtrm  fluid  is  applied  to  both  liquids  and  gases. 

Most  simple  bodies,  and  many  compound  ones,  may  be  made  to  pan 
successively  through  all  the  three  states.  Water  presents  the  most  familial 
example  of  this.  Sulphur,  iodine,  mercury,  phosphorus,  and  zinc  are  othca 
instances. 

5.  Physical  pheiiomeiiaf  laws,  and  theoiios. — Every  change  whicl 
can  happen  to  a  body,  mere  alteration  of  its  chemical  'constitution  being  txi 
cepted,  may  be  regarded  as  a  physical  phenomenon.  The  fall  of  a  stone,  thl 
vibration  of  a  string,  and  the  sound  which  accompanies  it,  the  attraction  o) 
light  particles  by  a  rod  of  sealing-wax  which  has  been  rubbed  by  flannel 
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the  rippling  of  the  surface  of  a  lake,  and  the  freezing  of  water,  are  examples 
of  such  phenomena. 

A  physical  law  is  the  constant  relation  which  exists  between  any  pheno- 
menon and  its  cause.  As  an  example,  we  have  the  phenomenon  of  the 
diminution  of  the  volume  of  a  gas  by  the  application  of  pressure  ;  the  cor- 
responding law  has  been  discovered,  and  is  expressed  by  saying  that  the 
volume  of  a  gas  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  pressure. 

In  order  to  explain  the  cause  of  whole  classes  of  phenomena,  suppositions, 
or  hypotheses^  are  made  use  of.  The  utility  and  probability  of  a  hypothesis 
or  theory  are  the  greater  the  simpler  it  is,  and  the  more  varied  and  numerous 
are  the  phenomena  which  are  explained  by  it ;  that  is  to  say,  are  brought 
into  regular  causal  connection  among  themselves  and  with  other  natural 
phenomena.  Thus  the  adoption  of  the  undulatory  theory  of  light  is  justified 
by  the  simple  and  unconstrained  explanation  it  gives  of  all  luminous  pheno- 
mena, and  by  the  connection  it  reveals  with  the  phenomena  of  heat. 

6.  Vhjsloal  agents. — In  our  attempts  to  ascend  from  a  phenomenon  to 
its  cause,  we  assume  the  existence  oi  physical  agents^  or  natural  forces  acting 
upon  matter ;  as  examples  of  such  we  have  gravitation^  heat^  tight^  magnet- 
ism^ and  electricity. 

Since  these  physical  agents  are  disclosed  to  us  only  by  their  effects,  their 
intimate  nature  is  completely  unknown.  In  the  present  state  of  science,  we 
cannot  say  whether  they  are  properties  inherent  in  matter,  or  whether  they 
result  from  movements  impressed  on  the  mass  of  subtile  and  imponderable 
forms  of  matter  diffused  through  the  universe.  The  latter  hypothesis  is,  how- 
ever, generally  admitted.  This  being  so,  it  may  be  further  asked,  are  there 
several  distinct  forms  of  imponderable  matter,  or  are  they  in  reality  but  one 
and  the  same  ?  As  the  physical  sciences  extend  their  limits,  the  opinion 
tends  to  prevail  that  there  is  a  subtile,  imponderable,  and  eminently  elastic 
fluid  called  the  ether  distributed  through  the  entire  universe ;  it  pervades 
the  mass  of  all  bodies,  the  densest  and  most  opaque,  as  well  as  the  lightest 
or  the  most  transparent  It  is  also  considered  that  the  ultimate  particles  of 
which  matter  is  made  up  are  capable  of  definite  motions  varying  in  character 
and  velocity,  and  which  can  be  communicated  to  the  ether.  A  motion  of  a 
particular  kind  communicated  to  the  ether  can  give  rise  to  the  phenomenon 
of  heat ;  a  motion  of  the  same  kind,  but  of  greater  velocity,  produces  light ; 
and  it  may  be  that  a  motion  different  in  form  or  in  character  is  the  cause  of 
electricity.  Not  merely  do  the  atoms  of  bodies  communicate  motion  to  the 
atoms  of  the  ether,  but  this  latter  can  impart  it  to  the  former.  Thus  the 
atoms  of  bodies  are  at  once  the  sources  and  the  recipients  of  the  motion. 
All  physical  phenomena,  referred  thus  to  a  single  cause,  are  but  transforma- 
tions of  motion. 
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This  distance  may  be  accurately  determined  by  measuring  a  given  length  of 
the  screw  by  compasses,  and  counting  the  number  of  the  threads  in  this 
length.    A  milled  head  attached  to  the  screw  is  graduated  at  the  periphery 

into  any  given  number  of  parts,  say  500. 
Suppose  now  the  distance  between  the  threads 
is  I  millimetre,  when  the  head  has  made  a 
complete  turn  it  will  have  risen  or  sunk 
through  one  millimetre,  and  so  on  in  propor*- 
tion  for  any  multiple  or  fraction  of  a  turn. 

In  order  to  determine  the  thickness  of  a 
piece  of  glass  for  instance,  the  apparatus  is 
placed  on  a  perfectly  plane  polished  surface, 
and  the  point  of  the  screw  is  brought  in 
contact  with  the  glass.  The  division  on  the 
vertical  scale  immediately  above  the  limb, 
^^'8-  »•  and  that  on  the  limb  are  read  off.     After  re- 

moving the  glass  plate  the  point  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  plane  surface, 
and  corresponding  readings  are  again  made,  from  which  the  thickness  can 
be  at  once  deduced. 

The  same  process  is  obviously  applicable  to  determining  the  diameter  of 
a  wire. 

To  ascertain  whether  a  surface  is  spherical,  three  points  are  applied  to 
the  surface,  and  the  screw  is  also  made  to  touch  as  described  above.  It  is 
then  moved  along  the  surface,  and  if  all  four  points  are  everywhere  in  con- 
tact the  surface  is  truly  spherical.  This  application  is  of  great  value  in 
ascertaining  the  exact  curvature  of  lenses. 

The  diameter  of  a  sphere  may  also  be  measured  by  its  means  ;  for  it 
can  be  shown  by  a  simple  geometrical  construction  that,  the  distance  of  the 
movable  point  from  the  plane  of  the  fixed  points,  multiplied  by  the  diameter 
of  the  sphere,  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the  movable  point 
from  one  of  the  fixed  points. 

12.  BtTisibtlttj— is  the  property  in  virtue  of  which  a  body  may  be  sepa- 
rated into  distinct  parts. 

Numerous  examples  may  be  cited  of  the  extreme  divisibility  of  matter  (3). 
The  tenth  part  of  a  grain  of  musk  will  continue  for  years  to  fill  a  room 
with  its  odoriferous  particles,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  will  scarcely  be 
diminished  in  weight.  Blood  is  composed  of  red,  flattened  globules,  floating 
in  a  colourless  liquid  called  serum.  In  man  the  diameter  of  one  of  these 
globules  is  less  than  the  3,500th  part  of  an  inch,  and  the  drop  of  blood  which 
might  be  suspended  from  the  point  of  a  needle  would  contain  about  a  million 
of  globules. 

Again,  the  microscope  ha.«;  disclosed  to  us  the  existence  of  insects  smaller 
even  than  these  particles  of  blood  ;  the  struggle  for  existence  reaches  even 
to  these  little  creatures,  for  they  devour  still  smaller  ones.     If  blood  runs  r 
the  veins  of  these  devoured  ones,  how  infinitesimal  must  be  the  magnitr 
of  its  component  globules  ! 

Although  experiment  fails  to  determine  whether  there  be  a  limit  to 
divisibility  of  matter,  many  facts  in  chemistry,  such  as  the  invariability 
the  relative  weights  of  the  elements  which  combine  with  each  other,  wo 
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lead  us  to  believe  that  such  a  limit  does  exist 

bodies  are  conceived  to  be  composed  of  extremely  minute  and  indivisible 

parts  called  atoms  (3). 

13.  9vramlKs.— Porosity  \i  the  quality  in  virtue  of  which  interstices  or 
pores  exist  between  the  molecules  of  a  body. 

Two  kinds  of  pores  may  be  distinguished  :  physical  pores,  where  the 
interstices  are  so  small  that  the  surrounding  molecules  remain  within  the 
sphere  of  each  other's  attracting  or  repelling  forces  ;  and  sensible  pores,  or 
actual  cavities  across  which  these  molecular  forces  cannot  act.  The  con- 
tractions and  expansions  resulting  from  variations  of  temperature  are  due  to 
the  existence  of  physical  pores,  whilst  in  the  organic  world  the  sensible  pores 
are  the  seat  of  the  phenomena  of  exhalation  and  absorption. 

In  wood,  spwnge,  and  a  great  number  of  stones — for  instance,  pumice 
stone— the  sensible  pores  are  apparent ;  physical  pores  never  are.  Vet, 
since  the  volume  of  every  body  may  be  dimin- 
ished, we  conclude  that  all  possess  physical 

The  existence  of  sensible  pores  may  be 
shown  by  the  following  experiment : — A  long 
glass  tube,  A  (fig.  3),  is  provided  with  a  brass 
cup  at  the  top,  and  a  brass  foot  made  to  screw 
on  to  the  plate  of  an  air-pump.  The  bottom  of 
the  cup  consists  of  a  thick  piece  of  leather. 
After  pouring  mercury  into  the  cup  so  as 
entirely  to  cover  the  leather,  the  air-pump  is  put 
in  action,  and  a  partial  vacuum  produced  within 
the  tube.  By  so  doing  a  shower  of  mercury  is 
at  once  produced  within  the  tube,  for  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure  on  the  mercury  forces  that 
liquid  through  the  pores  of  the  leather.  In  the 
same  manner  water  or  mercury  may  be  forced 
through  the  pores  of  wood,  by  replacing  the 
leather  in  the  above  experiment  by  a  disc  of 
wood  cut  perpendicular  to  the  fibres. 

When  a  piece  of  chalk  is  thrown  into  water, 
air-bubbles  at  once  rise  to  the  surface,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  air  in  the  pores  of  the  chalk 
being  expelled  by  the  water.  The  chalk  will  be 
found  to  be  heavier  after  immersion,  than  it  was 
before,  and  knowing  its  volume,  the  volume  of 
its  pores  may  be  easily  determined  from  the 
increase  of  its  weight.  Fig.  j. 

The  porosity  of  gold  was  demonstrated  by 
the  celebrated  Florentine  experiment  made  in  1661.  Some  academicians  at 
Florence,  wishing  to  irj'  whether  water  was  compressible,  filled  a  thin  globe 
of  gold  with  that  liquid,  and,  after  closing  the  orifice  hermetically,  they  ex- 
posed the  globe  to  pressure  with  a  view  of  altering  its  form,  knowing  that 
any  alteration  in  form  must  be  accompanied  by  a  diminution  in  volume. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  water  forced  its  way  through  the  pores  of  the 
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gold,  and  stood  on  the  outside  of  the  globe  like  dew.  More  than  twenty 
years  previously  the  same  fact  was  demonstrated  by  Francis  Bacon  by  means 
of  a  leaden  sphere  ;  the  experiment  has  since  been  repeated  with  globes  of 
other  metals,  and  similar  results  obtained. 

A  glass  tube  about  a  metre  long,  closed  at  one  end,  is  half  filled  with 
water,  and  then  pure  alcohol  poured  upon  it  to  a  mark  near  the  top  ;  on  then 
closing  the  open  end  with  the  thumb  and  inverting  the  tube  several  times 
the  mixture  shrinks  so  that  its  level  is  now  nearly  an  inch  below  the 
mark  ;  at  the  same  time  very  minute  bubbles  are  seen  to  rise,  owing  to  the 
water  having  penetrated  into  the  pores  of  the  alcohol  and  expelled  the  air 
present. 

14.  Apparent  and.  real  ▼elnmee. — In  consequence  of  the  porosity  of 
bodies,  it  becomes  necessary  to  distinguish  between  their  real  and  apparent 
volumes.  The  real  volume  of  a  body  is  the  portion  of  space  actually  occu- 
pied by  the  matter  of  which  the  body  is  composed  ;  its  apparent  volume  is 
the  sum  of  its  real  volume  and  the  total  volume  of  its  pores.  The  real 
volume  of  a  body  is  invariable,  but  its  apparent  volume  can  be  altered  in 
various  ways. 

1 5.  ApplieatlOBs. — The  property  of  porosity  is  utilised  in  filters  of  paper, 
felt,  stone,  charcoal,  &c.  The  pores  of  these  substances  are  sufficiently  large 
to  allow  liquids  to  pass,  but  small  enough  to  arrest  the  passage  of  any  sub- 
stances which  these  liquids  may  hold  in  suspension.  Again,  large  blocks  of 
stone  are  often  detached  in  quarries  by  introducing  wedges  of  dry  wood  into 
grooves  cut  in  the  rock.  These  wedges  being  moistened,  water  penetrates 
their  pores,  and  causes  them  to  swell  with  considerable  force.  Dry  cords* 
when  moistened,  increase  in  diameter  and  diminish  in  length— a  property  of 
which  advantage  has  been  taken  in  order  to  raise  great  weights. 

16.  CempreeslbiUtj. — Compressibility  is  the  property  in  virtue  of  which 
the  volume  of  a  body  may  be  diminished  by  pressure.  This  property  is  at 
once  a  consequence  and  a  proof  of  porosity. 

Bodies  differ  greatly  with  respect  to  compressibility.    The  most  com- 
pressible bodies  are  gases ;  by  sufficient  pressure  they  may  be  made  to 
occupy  ten,  twenty,  or  even  some  hundred  times  less  space  than  they  do  under 
ordinary  circumstances.     In  most  cases,  however,  there  is  a  limit  beyon 
which,  when  the  pressure  is  increased,  they  become  liquids. 

The  compressibility  of  solids  is  much  less  than  that  of  gases,  and  is  foun 
in   all  degrees.     Cloths,  paper,  cork,  woods,  are  amongst  the  most  conr 
pressible.     Metals  are  so  also  to  a  great  extent,  as  is  proved  by  the  proces 
of  coining,  in  which  the  metal  receives  the  impression  from  the  die.    The 
is,  in  most  cases,  a  limit  beyond  which,  when  the  pressure  is  increased,  bor 
are  fractured  or  reduced  to  powder. 

The  compressibility  of  liquids  is  so  small  as  to  have  remained  for  a 
time  undetected  :  it  may,  however,  be  proved  by  experiment,  as  will  be 
in  the  chapter  on  Hydrostatics. 

1 7.  xiasUeltj. — Elasticity  is  the  property  owing  to  which  bodies  res 
their  original  form  or  volume,  when  the  force  which  altered  that  fori 
volume  ceases  to  act.     Elasticity  may  be  developed  in  bodies  by  pres 
by  traction  or  pulling,  flexion  or  bending,  and  by  torsion  or  twisting. 
treating  of  the  general  properties  of  bodies,  the  elasticity  develope' 
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pressure  alone  requires  consideration ;  the  other  kinds  of  elasticity,  being 
peculiar  to  solid  bodies,  will  be  considered  amongst  their  specific  properties 
(arts.  89,  90,  90- 

Gases  and  liquids  are  perfectly  elastic  ;  in  other  words,  after  undergoing 
a  change  in  volume  they  regain  exactly  their  original  volume  when  the 
pressure  becomes  what  it  originally  was.  Solid  bodies  present  different  de- 
grees of  elasticity,  though  none  present  the  property  in  the  same  perfec- 
tion as  liquids  and  gases,  and  in  all  it  varies  according  to  the  time  during 
which  the  body  has  been  exposed  to  pressure.  Caoutchouc,  ivory,  glass, 
and  marble  possess  considerable  elasticity ;  lead,  clay,  and  fats,  scarcely 
any. 

There  is  a  limit  to  the  elasticity  of  solids,  beyond  which  they  either  break 
or  are  incapable  of  regaining  their  original  form  and  volume.  This  is  called 
the  limit  of  elasticity  ;  within  this  limit  all  substances  are  perfectly  elastic. 
In  sprains,  for  instance,  the  elasticity  of  the  tendons  has  been  exceeded. 
In  gases  and  liquids,  on  the  contrary,  no  such  limit  can  be  reached  ;  they 
always  regain  their  original  volume  when  the  original  pressure  is  restored. 

If  a  ball  of  ivory,  glass,  or  marble  be  allowed  to  fall  upon  a  slab  of  polished 
marble,  which  has  been  previously  slightly  smeared  with  oil,  it  will  rebound 
and  rise  to  a  height  nearly  equal  to  that  from  which  it  fell.  On  afterwards 
examining  the  ball  a  circular  blot  of  oil  will  be  found  upon  it,  more  or  less 
extensive  according  to  the  height  of  the  fall.  From  this  we  conclude  that  at  the 
moment  of  the  shock  the  ball  was  flattened,  and  that  its  rebound  was  caused 
by  the  effort  to  regain  its  original  form. 

18.  Xobilltj,  mottoBf  rest. — Mobility  is  the  property  in  virtue  of  which 
the  position  of  a  body  in  space  may  be  changed. 

Motion  and  rest  may  be  either  relative  or  absolute.  By  the  relative 
motion  or  rest  of  a  body  we  mean  its  change  or  permanence  of  position  with 
respect  to  surrounding  bodies  ;  by  its  absolute  motion  or  rest  we  mean  the 
change  or  permanence  of  its  position  with  respect  to  ideal  fixed  points  in 
space. 

Thus  a  passenger  in  a  railway  carriage*  may  be  in  a  state  of  relative  rest 
with  respect  to  the  train  in  which  he  travels,  but  he  is  in  a  state  of  relative 
motion  with  respect  to  the  objects,  such  as  trees,  houses,  &c.,  past  which  the 
train  rushes.  These  houses  again  enjoy  merely  a  state  of  relative  rest,  for 
the  earth  itself  which  bears  them  is  in  a  state  of  incessant  relative  motion 
with  respect  to  the  celestial  bodies  of  our  solar  system,  inasmuch  as  it  moves 
at  the  rate  of  more  than  eighteen  miles  in  a  second.  In  short,  absolute 
motion  and  rest  are  unknown  to  us ;  in  nature,  relative  motion  and  rest  are 
alone  presented  to  our  observation. 

19.  Xnertia. — Inertia  is  a  purely  negative  though  universal  property  of 
matter  (26) ;  it  is  the  property  that  matter  cannot  of  itself  change  its  own 
state  of  motion  or  of  rest.  If  a  body  is  at  rest  it  remains  so  until  some 
force  acts  upon  it ;  if  it  is  in  motion  this  motion  can  only  be  changed  by  the 
application  of  some  force. 

This  property  of  inertia  is  what  is  expressed  by  Newton's  first  law  of 
motion. 

A  body,  when  unsupported  in  mid-air,  does  not  fall  to  the  earth  in  virtue 
of  any  inherent  property,  but  because  it  is  acted  upon  by  the  force  of  gravity. 
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A  billiard  ball  gently  pushed  does  not  move  more  and  more  slowly,  and 
finally  stop,  because  it  has  any  preference  for  a  state  of  rest,  but  because  its 
motion  is  impeded  by  the  friction  on  the  cloth  on  which  it  rolls,  and  by  the 
resistance  of  the  air.  If  all  impeding  causes  were  withdrawn,  a  body  once 
in  motion  would  continue  to  move  for  ever  in  a  straight  line  with  unchanging 
velocity. 

20.  ApplieatloBs. — Numerous  phenomena  may  be  explained  by  the 
inertia  of  matter.  For  instance,  before  leaping  a  ditch  we  run  towards  it,  in 
order  that  the  motion  of  our  bodies  at  the  moment  of  leaping  may  add  itself 
to  the  muscular  effort  then  made. 

On  descending  carelessly  from  a  carriage  in  motion,  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  retains  its  motion,  whilst  the  feet  are  prevented  from  doing  so  by  friction 
against  the  ground ;  the  consequence  is  we  fall  towards  the  moving  carriage. 
A  rider  falls  over  the  head  of  a  horse  if  it  suddenly  stops.  In  striking  the 
handle  of  a  hammer  against  the  ground  the  handle  suddenly  stops,  but  the 
head,  striving  to  continue  its  motion,  fixes  itself  more  firmly  on  the  handle. 

By  the  property  of  inertia  may  also  be  explained  the  following  experi*^ 
ments  : — Let  a  card  be  placed  upon  a  tumbler,  and  a  shilling  on  the  card  ; 
if  the  edge  of  the  card  be  smartly  flicked  with  the  finger  the  card  is  driven 
away  and  the  coin  falls  into  the  tumbler.  A  gentle  push  with  the  finger  will 
move  a  door  on  its  hinges  ;  but  if  a  pistol  bullet  be  fired  against  the  door  it 
perforates  the  door  without  moving  it.  A  clay  tobacco  pipe,  which  is  sus- 
pended by  two  vertical  hairs,  may  be  cut  in  two  by  a  powerful  stroke  with  a 
sharp  sword  without  breaking  the  hairs. 

A  string  which  gently  applied  will  raise  a  weight,  snaps  at  once  when  a 
sudden  pull  is  exerted.  Substances  which  explode  with  great  rapidity,  such 
as  fulminating  mercury,  chloride  of  nitrogen,  cannot  be  used  with  fire-arms, 
because  there  is  not  sufficient  time  to  transfer  the  motion  to  the  projectiles, 
and  hence  the  weapons  are  burst- 

The  terrible  accidents  on  our  railways  are  chiefly  due  to  inertia.  When 
the  motion  of  the  engine  is  suddenly  arrested  the  carriages  strive  to  continue 
the  motion  they  had  acquired,  and  in  doing  so  are  shattered  against  each 
other.  Hammers,  pestles,  stampers  are  applications  of  inertia.  So  are  also 
the  enormous  iron  fly-wheels,  by  which  the  motion  of  steam-engines  is 
regulated. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

ON   FORCE,   EQUILIBRIUM,  AND  MOTION. 

21.  Xeasnre  of  time. — To  obtain  a  proper  measure  of  force  it  is  neces- 
sary, as  a  preliminary,  to  define  certain  conceptions  which  are  presupposed 
in  that  measure  ;  and,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  define  the  unit  of 
time.  Whenever  a  second  is  spoken  of  without  qualification  it  is  understood 
to  be  a  second  of  mean  solar  time.  The  exact  length  of  this  unit  is  fixed- by 
the  following  considerations.  The  instant  when  the  sun's  centre  is  on-an 
observer's  meridian — in  other  words,  the  instant  of  the  tfansit  of  the  sun's 
centre — can  be  determined  with  exactitude,  and  thus  the  interval  which 
elapses  between  two  successive  transits  also  admits  of  exact  determirjation, 
and  is  called  an  apparent  day.  The  length  of  this  inter\'al  differs  slightly 
from  day  to  day,  and  therefore  does  not  serve  as  a  convenient  measure  of 
time.  Its  average  length  is  not  open  to  this  objection,  and  therefore  serves 
as  the  required  measure,  and  is  called  a  mean  solar  dav.  The  short  hand 
of  a  common  clock  would  go  exactly  twice  round  the  face  in  a  mean  solar 
day  if  it  went  perfectly.  The  mean  solar  day  consists  of  24  equal  parts 
called  hours,  these  of  60  equal  parts  called  minutes,  and  these  again  of  60 
equal  parts  called  seconds.  Consequently,  the  second  is  the  86,400th  part  of 
a  mean  solar  day,  and  is  the  generally  received  unit  of  time. 

22.  Xeasnre  of  apace. — Space  may  be  either  length  or  distance,  which 
is  space  of  one  dimension  ;  area,  which  is  space  of  two  dimensions  ;  or 
volume,  which  is  space  of  three  dimensions.  In  England  the  standard  of 
length  is  the  British  Imperial  Yard,  which  is  the  distance  between  two  fixed 
points  on  a  certain  metal  rod,  kept  in  the  Tower  of  London,  when  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  whole  rod  is  60°  F.  »  iS^'S  ^*  ^^  ^s,  however,  usual  to  employ  as 
a  unit,  2ifoot,  which  is  the  third  part  of  a  yard.  In  France  the  standard  of 
length  is  the  metre  ;  this  is  approximately  equal  to  the  ten-millionth  part  of 
a  quadrant  of  the  earth's  meridian,  that  is  of  the  arc  from  the  Equator  to  the 
North  Pole  ;  it  is  practically  fixed  by  the  distance  between  two  marks  on  a 
certain  standard  rod.    The  relation  between  these  standards  is  as  follows  : — 

I  yard      =  0*914383  metre. 
I  metre  ■•  i  '093633  yard. 

The  unit  of  length  having  been  fixed,  the  units  of  area  and  volume  are 
connected  with  it  thus  :  the  unit  of  area  is  the  area  of  a  square,  one  side  of 
which  is  the  unit  of  length.  The  ufiit  of  volufne  is  the  volume  of  a  cube,  one 
edge  of  which  is  the  unit  of  length.  These  units  in  the  case  of  English 
measures  are  the  square  yard  (or  foot)  and  the  cubic  yard  (or  foot)  respec- 
tively ;  in  the  case  of  French  measures,  the  square  metre  and  cubic  metre 
respectively.     The  length  of  the  seconds  pendulum,  in  lat.  45°,  which   is 
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about  that  of  Milan,  is  0*993501.,  and  thus  only  differs  from  a  metre  by  6*5 
millimetres. 

23.  Xeasvre  of  bums. — Two  bodies  are  said  to  have  equal  masses  when, 
if  placed  in  a  perfect  balance  in  vacuo,  they  counterpoise  each  other.  Suppose 
we  take  lumps  of  any  substance,  lead,  butter,  wood,  stone,  &c.,  and  suppose 
that  any  one  of  them,  when  placed  on  the  one  pan  of  a  balance,  will  exactly 
counterpoise  any  other  of  them,  when  placed  on  the  opposite  pan — the 
balance  being  perfect  and  the  weighing  performed  in  vacuo ;  this  being  the 
case,  these  lumps  are  said  to  have  equal  masses. 

The  British  unit  of  mass  is  the  standard  pound  (avoirdupois),  which  is  a 
certain  piece  of  platinum  kept  in  the  Exchequer  Office  in  London.  This  unit 
having  been  fixed,  the  mass  of  a  given  substance  is  expressed  as  a  multiple 
or  submultiple  of  the  unit. 

It  need  scarcely  be  mentioned  that  many  distances  are  ascertained  and 
expressed  in  yards  which  it  would  be  physically  impossible  to  measure 
directly  by  a  yard  measure.  In  like  manner  the  masses  of  bodies  are  fre- 
quently ascertained  and  expressed  numerically  which  could  not  be  placed  in 
a  balance  and  subjected  to  direct  weighing. 

24.  Bensity  and  relative  densitj. — If  we  consider  any  body  or  portion 
of  matter,  and  if  we  conceive  it  to  be  divided  into  any  number  of  parts  having 
equal  volumes,  then,  if  the  masses  of  these  parts  are  equal,  in  whatever  way 
the  division  be  conceived  as  taking  place,  that  body  is  one  of  uniform 
density.  The  density  of  such  a  body  is  the  mass  of  the  unit  0/ volume.  Con- 
sequently, if  M  denote  the  mass,  V  the  volume,  and  D  the  density  of  the 
body,  we  have 

M-VD. 

If  now  we  have  an  equal  volume  V  of  any  second  substance  whose  mass  is 
M'  and  density  D',  we  shall  have 

M'  -  VD'. 

Consequently,  D  :  D'::M  :  M' ;  that  is,  the  densities  of  substances  are  in 
the  same  ratio  as  the  masses  of  equal  volumes  of  those  substances.  If  now 
we  take  the  density  of  distilled  water  at  4°  C.  to  be  unity,  the  relative  density 
of  any  other  substance  is  the  ratio  which  the  mass  of  any  given  volume  oH 
that  substance  at  that  temperature  bears  to  the  mass  of  an  equal  volume  of 
water.  Thus  it  is  found  that  the  mass  of  any  volume  of  platinum  is  22*06 
times  that  of  an  equal  volume  of  water,  consequently  the  relative  density  c 
platinum  is  22-069. 

The  relative  density  of  a  substance  is  generally  called  its  specific  gravit} 
Methods  of  determining  it  are  given  in  Book  III. 

In  French  measures  the  cubic  decimetre  or  litre  of  distilled  water  at  4®  C 
contains  the  unit  of  mass,  the  kilogramme ;  and  therefore  the  mass  in  kP 
j;rammes  of  V  cubic  decimetres  of  a  substance  whose  specific  gravity  if 
will  be  given  by  the  equation 

M  =  VD. 

The  same  equation  will  give  the  mass  in  grammes  of  the  body,  if  V  is  gi 
in  cubic  centimetres. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  277274  cubic  inches  of  distilled  water  af 
temperature  of  15^*5  C.  or  60°  F.  contain  a  pound  of  matter.     Consequ' 
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if  V  is  the  volume  of  a  body  in  cubic  inches,  D  its  specific  gravity ^  its  mass 
M  in  pounds  avoirdupois  will  be  given  by  the  equation 

277274 
In  this  equation  D  is,  properly  speaking,  the  relative  density  of  the  substance 
at  T5°*5  C.  when  the  density  of  water  at  is^'S  C.  is  taken  as  the  unit. 

25.  ▼•loeitgr  and  Its  measura. — When  a  material  point  moves,  it  de- 
scribes a  continuous  line  which  may  be  either  straight  or  curved,  and  is 
called  its  path  and  sometimes  its  trajectory.  Motion  which  takes  place 
along  a  straight  line  is  called  rectilinear  motion  ;  that  which  takes  place 
along  a  curved  line  is  called  curvilinear  motion.  The  rate  of  the  motion  of 
a  point  is  called  its  velocity.  Velocity  may  be  either  uniform  or  variable  ;  it 
is  uniform  when  the  point  describes  equal  spaces  or  portions  of  its  path  in 
all  equal  times  ;  it  is  variable  when  the  point  describes  unequal  portions  of 
its  path  in  any  equal  times. 

Uniform  velocity  is  measured  by  the  number  of  units  of  space  described 
in  a  given  unit  of  time.  The  units  commonly  employed  in  this  country  are 
feet  and  seconds.  If,  for  example,  a  velocity  5  is  spoken  of  without  qualifi- 
cation, this  means  a  velocity  of  5  feet  per  second.  Consequently,  if  a  body 
moves  for  /  seconds  with  a  uniform  velocity  t/,  it  will  describe  v  t  feet. 

The  following  are  a  few  examples  of  different  degrees  of  velocity  expressed 
in  this  manner.  A  snail  0*005  ^*^^  i^^  ^  second  ;  the  Rhine  between  Worms 
and  Mainz  3*3 ;  military  quick  step  4*6 ;  moderate  wind  10 ;  fast  sailing 
vessel  i8*o  ;  Channel  steamer  22*0 ;  railway  train  36  to  75  feet ;  racehorse 
and  storm  50  feet ;  eagle  100  feet ;  carrier  pigeon  120  feet ;  a  hurricane  160 
feet ;  sound  at  o^  i)090 ;  a  shot  from  an  Armstrong  gun  1,180  ;  a  Martini- 
Henry  rifle  bullet  1,330 ;  a  point  on  the  Equator  in  its  rotation  about  the 
earth's  axis  1,520  ;  velocity  of  the  vibratory  motion  of  particles  of  air  1,590 ; 
the  centre  of  the  earth  101,000  feet ;  light,  and  also  electricity  in  a  medium 
destitute  of  resistance  192,000  miles. 

Variable  velocity  is  measured  at  any  instant  by  the  number  of  units  of 
space  a  body  would  describe  if  it  continued  to  move  uniformly  from  that 
instant  for  a  unit  of  time.  Thus,  suppose  a  body  to  run  down  an  inclined 
plane,  it  is  a  matter  of  ordinary  observation  that  it  moves  more  and  more 
quickly  during  its  descent ;  suppose  that  at  any  point  it  has  a  velocity  15, 
this  means  that  at  that  point  it  is  moving  at  the  rate  of  15  ft.  per  second, 
or  in  other  words,  if  from  that  point  all  increase  of  velocity  ceased,  it  would 
describe  1 5  ft.  in  the  next  second. 

26.  roree. — When  a  material  point  is  at  rest,  it  has  no  innate  power  of 
changing  its  state  of  rest ;  when  it  is  in  motion  it  has  no  innate  power  of 
changing  its  state  of  uniform  motion  in  a  straight  line.  This  property  of 
matter  is  termed  its  inertia  (19).  Any  cause  which  sets  a  point  in  motion, 
or  which  changes  the  magnitude  or  direction  of  its  velocity  if  in  motion,  is  a 
force.  Gravity^  friction^  the  elasticity  of  springs  or  gases,  electrical  or  mag- 
netic  attraction  or  repulsion^  &c.,  are  forces.  All  changes  observed  in  the 
motion  of  bodies  can  be  referred  to  the  action  of  one  or  more  forces. 

According  to  the  length  of  time  during  which  it  acts,  a  force  may  be 
cither  momentary — such  as  the  forces  called  into  play  in  an  explosion,  an 
impact,  or  the  discharge  of  an  electrical  spark — or  it  may  be  continuous  and 
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permanent^  like  the  attraction  of  a  magnet  or  of  gravitation,  or  the  forces 
called  into  play  by  an  electrical  current.  The  effect  of  a  force  of  the  former 
kind  (which  is  called  an  impulsive  force)  is,  as  far  as  our  observation  permits, 
an  instantaneous  change  in  the  momentum  (28)  of  the  body  on  which  it  acts, 
while  the  effects  of  forces  of  the  latter  kind  are  produced  gradually,  and  re- 
quire the  lapse  of  time  to  exhibit  themselves.  In  order  that  impulsive  forces 
may  produce  any  appreciable  effects,  their  intensity  during  the  moment  of 
their  action  must  be  indefinitely  greater  than  that  of  continuous  forces.  Aa 
impulsive  force  is  measured  by  the  instantaneous  change  in  the  momentum 
of  the  body  on  which  it  acts.  If  the  strength  of  a  continuous  force  does  not 
vary,  it  is  called  a  constant  force. 

27.  Accelerative  effect  of  force. — If  we  suppose  a  force  to  continue 
unchanged  in  magnitude,  and  to  act  along  the  line  of  motion  of  a  point,  it 
will  communicate  in  each  successive  second  a  constant  increase  of  velocity. 
This  constant  increase  is  the  acceleraiife  effect  of  the  force.  Thus,  if  at  any 
given  instant  the  body  has  a  velocity  10,  and  if  at  the  end  of  the  first,  second, 
third,  &c.,  second  from  that  instant  its  velocity  is  13,  16,  19,  &c.,  the  ac- 
celerative  effect  of  the  force  is  3 ;  a  fact  which  is  expressed  by  saying  that 
the  body  has  been  acted  on  by  an  accelerating  force  3. 

If  the  force  varies  from  instant  to  instant,  its  accelerative  effect  will  also 
vary  ;  when  this  is  the  case  the  accelerative  effect  at  any  instant  is  measured 
by  the  velocity  it  would  communicate  in  a  second  if  the  force  continued 
constant  from  that  instant. 

By  means  of  an  experiment  to  be  described  below  (79)  it  can  be  show9 
that  at  any  given  place  the  accelerative  effect  of  gravity  g  is  constant ;  bttK 
it  is  found  to  have  different  values  at  different  places  ;  adopting  the  units  of 
feet  and  seconds  it  is  found  that  with  sufficient  approximation 

g^f{\  -0*00256  cos  2^) 

at  a  place  whose  latitude  is  0,  where/  denotes  the  number  32*1724,  that  is 
the  effect  of  gravity  in  latitude  45°. 

If  we  adopt  the  units  of  metres  and  seconds,  then y«  9*8059. 

28.  Xomentum  or  quantity  of  motion  is  a  magnitude  varying  as  the 
mass  of  a  body  and  its  velocity  jointly,  and  is  therefore  expressed  numerically 
by  the  product  of  the  number  of  units  of  mass  which  it  contains,  tn\  and  the 
number  of  units  of  velocity,  2/,  in  its  motion,  or  by  mv.  Thus  a  body  con- 
taining 5  lbs.  of  matter,  and  moving  at  the  rate  of  12  ft.  per  second,  hasi 
momentum  of  60. 

29.  Xeaenre  of  force. — Force,  when  constant,  is  measured  by  the  m$' 
inentum  it  communicates  to  a  body  in  a  unit  of  time.     If  the  force  varies,  it 
is  then  measured  at  any  instant  by  the  momentum  it  would  communicate  if 
it  continued  constant  for  a  unit  of  time  from  the  instant  under  consideration* 
On  the  British  system  of  weights  and  measures  the  unit  of  force  is  that  force 
which  acting  on  a  pound  of  matter  would  produce  in  one  second  a  velocity 
of  one  foot  per  second.     To  this  unit  the  tenn  poundal  has  been  applied- 
Consequently,  if  a  body  contains  m  lbs.  of  matter,  and  is  acted  on  by  a  force 
whose  accelerative  effect  is  /,  that  force  contains  a  number  of  units  of  force 
(F),  given  by  the  equation 

Y^mf 
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The  weight  of  a  body,  wAen  that  term  denotes  aforce^  is  the  force  exerted 
on  it  by  gravity ;  consequently,  if  m  is  the  mass  of  the  body,  and  g  the 
accelerating  force  of  gravity,  the  number  of  units  of  force  W  exerted  on  it 
by  gravity  is  given  by  the  equation 

or  (27)  W  ^fnf{\  —  0*00256  cos  2(^). 

From  this  it  is  clear  that  the  weight  of  the  same  body  will  be  different  at 
different  parts  of  the  earth's  surface  ;  this  could  be  verified  by  attaching  a 
piece  of  platinum  (or  other  metal)  to  a  delicate  spring,  and  noting  the  varia- 
tions in  the  length  of  the  spring  during  a  voyage  from  a  station  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  to  another  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere — for  instance, 
from  London  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

When,  therefore,  a  pound  is  used  as  a  unit  of  force  it  must  be  understood 
to  mean  the  force  W  exerted  by  gravity  on  a  pound  of  matter  in  London. 
Now,  in  London,  the  latitude  of  which  is  51®  30',  the  numerical  value  of^  is 
321912,  so  that 

W«  I  X  32*1912  ; 

in  other  words,  when  a  pound  is  taken  as  the  unit  of  force  it  contains  32*1912 
units  of  force  according  to  the  measure  given  above.  It  will  be  observed 
that  a  pound  of  matter  is  a  completely  determinate  quantity  of  matter  irre- 
spective of  locality,  but  gravity  exerts  on  a  pound  of  matter  a  pound  (or 
32*1912  units)  of  force  at  London  and  other  places  in  about  the  same  latitude 
as  London  only  ;  this  ambiguity  in  the  term  pound  should  be  carefully 
noticed  by  the  student ;  the  context  in  any  treatise  will  always  show  in  which 
sense  the  term  is  used.  The  absolute  unit  of  force  as  defined  above  is  con- 
stant ;  it  is  about  equal  to  a  weight  of  half  an  ounce  at  London. 

3a  mepreseatatioa  of  foroes. — Draw  any  straight  line  AB  (fig.  4),  and 
fix  cm  any  point  O  in  it.    We  may  suppose  a  force  to  act  on  the  point  O, 
along  the  line  AB,  either  towards  A  or  B  :  then  O  is 
called  X\i^  point  of  application  of  the  force,  AB  its  line  tf    5        o        35     a 
of  action  ;  if  it  acts  towards  A,  its  direction  is  OA,  if  Fig.  4. 

toward  B,  its  direction  is  OB.  It  is  rarely  necessary 
to  make  the  distinction  between  the  line  of  action  and  direction  of  a  force  ; 
it  being  very  convenient  to  make  the  convention  that  the  statement — a  force 
acts  on  a  point  O  along  the  line  OA — means  that  it  acts  from  O  to  A.  Let 
us  suppose  the  force  which  acts  on  O  along  OA  to  contain  P  units  of  force  ; 
from  O  towards  A  measure  ON  containing  P  units  of  length,  the  line  ON  is 
said  to  represent  the  force.  The  analogy  between  the  line  and  the  force  is 
very  complete  ;  the  line  ON  is  drawn  from  O  in  a  given  direction  OA,  and 
contains  a  given  number  of  units  P,  just  as  the  force  acts  on  O  in  the  direc- 
tion OA,  and  contains  a  given  number  of  units  P.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  add,  that  if  an  eqaal  force  were  to  act  on  O  in  the  opposite  direction,  it 
would  be  said  to  act  in  the  direction  OB,  and  would  be  represented  by  OM, 
equal  in  magnitude  to  ON. 

When  we  are  considering  several  forces  acting  along  the  same  line  we 
may  indicate  their  directions  by  the  positive  and  negative  signs.  Thus  the 
forces  mentioned  above  would  be  denoted  by  the  symbols  +  P  and  -  P 
respectively. 
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31.  rorees  aotlBr  alone  tbe  same  line. — If  forces  act  on  the  point  0 
in  the  direction  OA  equal  to  P  and  Q  units  respectively,  they  are  equivalent 
to  a  single  force  R  containing  as  many  units  as  P  and  Q  together ;  that  is, 

R-P  +  Q. 

If  the  sign  +  in  the  above  equation  denote  alf^ebraicai  addition,  the  equation 
will  continue  true  whether  one  or  both  the  forces  act  along  O A  or  OB.  It 
is  plain  that  the  same  rule  can  be  extended  to  any  number  of  forces,  and  if 
several  forces  have  the  same  line  of  action  they  are  equivalent  to  one  force 
containing  the  same  number  of  units  as  their  algebraical  sum.  Thus  if 
forces  of  3  and  4  units  act  on  O  in  the  direction  OA,  and  a  force  of  8  in  the 
direction  OB,  they  are  equivalent  to  a  single  force  containing  R  units  given 
by  the  equation 

R-3  +  4-8-^i; 

that  is,  R  is  a  force  containing  one  unit  acting  along  OB.  This  force  R  is 
called  their  resultant.  If  the  forces  are  in  equilibrium  R  is  equal  to  zcra 
In  this  case  the  forces  have  equal  tendencies  to  move  the  point  O  in  opposite 
directions. 

32.  mesnltant  and  eompoaeats. — In  the  last  article  we  saw  that  a  single 
force  R  could  be  found  equivalent  to  several  others ;  this  is  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  the  case  in  which  all  the  forces  have  the  same  line  of  action  ;  in 

I  fact,  when  a  material  point,  A  (fig.  5),  remains  in  equili- 

brium under  the  action  of  several  forces,  S,  P,  Q,  it  does 
so  because  any  one  of  the  forces,  as  S,  is  capable  (/ 
neutralising  the  combined  effects  of  all  the  others.    If  t* 
force  S,  therefore,  had  its  direction  reversed,  so  as  tc 
along  A  R,  the  prolongation  of  A  S,  it  would  produce 
same  effect  as  the  system  of  forces  P,  Q. 

Now,  a  force  whose  effect  is  equivalent  to  the  c 
bined  effects  of  several  other  forces  is  called  their  rti 
ant,  and,  with  respect  to  this  resultant,  the  other  fo 
are  termed  components. 

When  the  forces  P,  Q  act  on  a  point  they  can  « 
have  one  resultant ;  but  any  single  force  can  be  rcso 
into  components  in  an  indefinite  number  of  ways. 

If  a  point  move  from  rest,  under  the  action  of  any  number  of  force 
will  begin  to  move  in  the  direction  of  their  resultant. 

33.  Varalleloffram  of  fOreos. — When  two  forces  act  on  a  point  t 
resultant  is  found  by  the  following  theorem,  known  as  the  principle  of 
parallelogram  of  forces  \^lf  two  forces  act  on  a  pointy  and  if  lines  be  dr 
from  that  point  representing  the  forces  in  magnitude  and  direction,  am 
these  lines  as  sides  a  parallelogram  be  constructed,  their  resultant  will  A 
presented  in  magnitude  and  direction  by  that  diagonal  which  passes  thr 
the^point.     Thus  let  P  and  Q  (fig.  6)  be  two  forces  acting  on  the  pr 
along  AP  and  AQ  respectively,  and  let  AB  and  AC  be  taken  contair 
same  number  of  units  of  length  that  P  and  Q  contain  units  of  force ; 
parallelogram  ABDC  be  completed,  and  the  diagonal  AD  drawn  ;  tl 
theorem  states  that  the  resultant,  R,  of  P  and  Q  is  represented  by  Al 

is  to  say,  P  and  Q  together  are  equal  to  a  single  force  R  acting  ah 
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line  AD,  and  containing  as  many  units  of  force  as  AD  contains  units  of 
length. 

Proofs  of  this  theorem  are  given  in  treatises  on  Mechanics  ;  we  will  here 
give  an  account  of  a  direct  experimental  verification  of  its  truth ;  b^  before 
doing  so  we  must  premise  an  account  of  a  very  simple  experiment. 

Let  A  (fig.  7)  be  a  small  pulley,  and  let  it  turn  on  a  smooth/hard,  and 
thin  axle  with  little  or  no  friction ;  let  W  be  a  weight  tied  to  tne  end  of  a 
fine  thread  which  passes  over 
the  pulley ;  let  a  spring  CD  be 
attached  by  one  end  to  the  end 
C  of  the  thread  and  by  the  end 
D  to  another  piece  of  thread, 
the  other  end  of  which  is  fastened 
to  a  fixed  point  B  ;  a  scale  C£ 
can  be  fastened  by  one  end  to 
the  point  C  and  pass  inside  the 
spring  so  that  the  elongation  of 
the  spring  can  be  measured. 
Now  it  will  be  found  on  trial 


Fig.  6. 


Fig.  7. 


that  with  a  given  weight  W  the  elongation  of  the  spring  will  be  the  same 
whatever  the  angle  contained  between  the  parts  of  the  string  WA  and  BA. 
Also  it  would  be  found  that  if  the  whole  were  suspended  from  a  fixed  point, 
instead  of  passing  over  the  pulley,  the  weight  would  in  this  case  stretch  the 
spring  to  the  same  extent  as  before.  This  experiment  shows  that  when  care 
is  taken  to  diminish  to  the  utmost  the  friction  of  the  axle  of  the  pulley,  and 
the  imperfect  flexibility  of  the  thread,  the  weight  of  W  is  transmitted  without 
sensible  diminution  to  B,  and  exerts  on  that  point  a  pull  or  force  along  the 
line  BA  virtually  equal  to  W. 

This  being  premised,  an  experimental  proof,  or  illustration  of  the  paral- 
lelogram of  forces,  may  be  made  as  follows  : — 

Suppose  H  and  K  (fig.  8)  to  be  two  pulleys  with  axles  made  as  smooth 
and  fine  as  possible  ;  let  P  and  Q  be  two  weights  suspended  from  fine  and 
flexible  threads  which,  after  passing  over  H  and 
K,  are  fastened  at  A  to  a  third  thread  AL  from 
which  hangs  a  weight  R ;  let  the  three  weights 
come  to  rest  in  the  positions  shown  in  the  figure. 
Now  the  point  A  is  acted  on  by  three  forces  in  d 
equilibrium,  viz.  P  from  A  to  H,  Q  from  A  to  ^ 
K,  and  R  from  A  to  L  ;  consequently,  any  one  of 
them  must  be  equal  and  opposite  to  the  re- 
sultant of  the  other  two.  Now  if  we  suppose 
the  apparatus  to  be  arranged  immediately  in 
front  of  a  large  slate,  we  can  draw  lines  upon  it  coinciding  with  AH,  AK,  and 
AL.  If  now  we  measure  off  along  AH  the  part  AB  containing  as  many 
inches  as  P  contains  pounds,  and  along  AK  the  part  AC  containing  as  many 
inches  as  Q  contains  pounds,  and  complete  the  parallelogram  ABCD,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  diagonal  AD  is  in  the  same  line  as  AL,  and  contains  as 
many  inches  as  R  weighs  pounds.  Consequently,  the  resultant  of  P  and  Q 
is  represented  by  AD.    Of  course,  any  other  units  of  length  and  force  might 
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have  been  employed.  Now  it  will  be  found  that  when  P,  Q,  and  R  are 
changed  in  any  way  whatever,  consistent  with  equilibrium,  the  same  con- 
struction can  be  made, — the  point  A  will  have  different  positions  in  the 
different  cases  ;  but  when  equilibrium  is  established,  and  the  parallelogram 
ABCD  is  constructed,  it  will  be  found  that  AD  is  vertical,  and  contains  as 
many  units  of  length  as  R  contains  units  of  force,  and  consequently  it  repre- 
sents a  force  equal  and  opposite  to  R  ;  that  is,  it  represents  the  resultant  of 
P  and  Q. 

34.  Resultant  of  any  amnber  of  forces  aetinc  in  oae  plane  on  a 
point. — Let  the  forces  P,  Q,  R,  S  (fig.  9)  act  on  the  point  A,  and  let  them 

be  represented  by  the  lines  AB,  AC,  AD,  AE,  as 
shown  in  the  figure.  Firsts  complete  the  parallelo- 
gram ABFC  and  join  AF  ;  this  line  represents  the 
resultant  of  P  and  Q.  Secondly^  complete  the 
parallelogram  AFGD  and  join  AG ;  this  line  re- 
presents the  resultant  of  P,  Q,  R.  Thirdly^  com- 
plete the  parallelogram  ACHE  and  join  AH  \  this 
line  represents  the  resultant  of  P,  Q,  R,  S.  It  is 
manifest  that  the  construction  can  be  extended  to 
any  number  of  forces.  A  little  consideration  will 
show  that  the  line  AH  might  be  determined  by 
the  following  construction  : — Through  B  draw  BF 
parallel  to,  equal  to,  and  towards  the  same  part  as  AC ;  through  F  draw 
FG  parallel  to,  equal  to,  and  towards  the  same  part  as  AD  ;  through  G  draw 
(xH  parallel  to,  equal  to,  and  towards  the  same  part  as  AE  ;  join  AH,  then 
AH  represents  the  required  resultant. 

In  place  of  the  above  construction,  the  resultant  can  be  determined  by 
calculation  in  the  following  manner  : — Through  A  draw  any  two  rectangular . 
axes  AX  and  AY  (fig.  10),  and  let  a,  i3,  y  be  the  angles  made  with  the  axis 
AX  by  the  lines  representing  the  pressures,  then  P,  Q,  R  can  be  resolved 

into  P  cos  n,  Q  cos  /3,  R  cos  y,  acting  along  AX,  and 
P  sin  a,  Q  sin  /3,  R  sin  y,  acting  along  AY.     Now  the 
foj-mer  set  of  forces  can  be  reduced  to  a  single  fon* 
X  by  addition,  attention  being  paid  to  the  sign  of  e; 
component ;  and  in  like  manner  the  latter  forces  ( 
be  reduced  to  a  single  force  Y,  that  is. 


X  =  P  cos  a  +  Q  cos  iS  +  R  cos  y  + 
Y  «  P  sin  a  +  Q  sin  /3  +  R  sin  y  + 


Fig.  10. 


Since  the  addition  denotes  the  algebraical  sum  o^ 
quantities  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  equations,  both  sign  and  mag 
of  X  and  Y  are  known.     Suppose  U  to  denote  the  required  resultant . 
the  angle  made,  by  the  line  representing  it,  with  the  axis  AX ; 

then  U  cos  0  =  X,  and  U  sin  ^  -  Y. 

These  equations  give  U"^  -=  X^  +  Y^,  which  determines  the  magnitude 
resultant,  and  then,  since  both  sin  (^  and  cos  0  are  known,  0  is  dete 
without  ambiguity. 

Thus  let  P,  Q,  and  R  be  forces  of  100,  150,  and  120  units,  resp 
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and  suppose  XAP,  XAQ,  and  XAR  to  be  angles  of  45®,  120®,  and  210°  re- 
spectively. Then  their  components  along  Ax  are  707,— 75,— 103*9,  and 
their  components  along  AY  are  707,+  1 29*9,— 60.  The  sums  of  these  two 
sets  being  respectively  - 108*2  and  140*6,  we  have  U  cos  ^■»  — 108*2  and 
U  sin  0  »  140*6 ; 
therefore  W  -  (io8*2)«  +  (140*6)' 


or 
hence 


u  =177-4 

177*4  cos  0  -  —  1 08 -2,  and  177*4  sin  <^  =  104*6. 


If  we  made  use  of  the  former  of  these  equations  only,  we  should  obtain  0 
equal  to  232°  25',  or  127^  35',  and  the  result  would  be  ambiguous  :  in  like 
manner,  if  we  determine  <f>  from  the  second  equation  only,  we  should  have 
<^  equal  to  52°  25',  or  127®  35' ;  but  as  we  have  both  equations,  we  know  that 
^  equals  127°  35',  and  consequently  the  force  U  is  completely  determined  as 
indicated  by  the  dotted  line  AU. 

35.  Conditions  of  oquUlbrinni  of  any  forces  nctinir  in  one  piano 
on  n  point. — If  the  resultant  of  the  forces  is  zero,  they  have  no  joint 
tendency  to  move  the  point,  and  consequently  are  in  equilibrium.  This 
obvious  principle  enables  us  to  deduce  the  following  constructions  and 
equations,  which  serve  to  ascertain  whether  given  forces  will  keep  a  point  at 
rest. 

Suppose  that  in  the  case  represented  in  fig.  9,  T  is  the  force  which  will 
balance  P,  Q,  R,  S.  It  is  clear  that  T  must  act  on  A  along  H  A  produced, 
and  in  magnitude  must  be  proportional  to  H  A ;  for  then  the  resultant  of 
the  five  forces  will  equal  zero,  since  the  broken  line  ABFGHA  returns  to  the 
point  A.  This  construction  is  plainly  equivalent  to  the  following  :  Let  P,  Q, 
R  (fig.  11)  be  forces  acting  on  the  point  O,  as  indicated,  their  magnitudes 
and  directions  being  given.  It  is 
known  that  they  are  balanced  by  a 
fourth  force,  S,  and  it  is  required  to 
determine  the  magnitude  and  di- 
rection of  S.  Take  any  point  D, 
and  draw  any  line  parallel  to  and 
towards  the  same  part  as  OP,  draw 
AB  parallel  to  and  towards  the 
same  part  as  OQ,  and  take  AB 
such  that  P  :  Q  ::  DA  :  A  B. 
Through  B  draw  BC  parallel  to 
and  towards  the  same  part  as  OR, 
taking  BC  such  that  Q  :  R::AB  :  BC  ;  join  CD  ;  through  O  draw  OS 
parallel  to  and  towards  the  same  part  as  CD,  then  the  required  force  acts 
along  OS,  and  is  in  magnitude  proportional  to  CD. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  construction  can  be  extended  to  any  num- 
ber of  forces,  and  will  apply  to  the  case  in  which  these  directions  are  not 
in  one  plane,  only  in  this  case  the  broken  line  ABCD  would  not  lie  wholly 
in  one  plane.  The  above  construction  is  frequently  called  the  Polygon  of 
Forces, 

The  case  of  three  forces  acting  on  a  point  is,  of  course,  included  in  the 
above  ;  but  its  importance  is  such  that  we  may  give  a  separate  statement  of 
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it.  Let  P,  Q,  R  (fig.  12)  be  three  forces  in  equilibrium  on  the  point  O.  From 
any  point  B  draw  BC  parallel  to  and  towards  the  same  part  OP,  from  C 
draw  CA  parallel  to  and  towards  the  same  part  as  OQ,  and  take  CA  such 
that  P  :  Q ::  BC  :  CA  ;  then,  on  joining  AB,  the  third  force  R  must  act  along 
OR  parallel  to  and  towards  the  same  part  as  AB,  and  must  be  proportional 
in  magnitude  to  AB.  This  construction  is  frequently  called  the  Triangle  «f 
Forces,  It  is  evident  that  while  the  sides  of  the  triangle  are  severally  pro- 
portional to  P,  Q,  R,  the  angles  A,  B,  C  are  supplementary  to  QOR,  ROP, 
POQ  respectively ;  consequently,  every  trigonometrical  relation  existing 
between  the  sides  and  angles  of  ABC  will  equally  exist  between  the  forces 
P,  Q,  R,  and  the  supplements  of  the  angles  between  their  directions.  Thus 
in  the  triangle  ABC  it  is  known  that  the  sides  are  proportional  to  the  sines 
of  the  opposite  angles  ;  now,  since  the  sines  of  the  angles  are  equal  to  the 
sines  of  their  supplements,  we  at  once  conclude  that  when  three  forces  are  in 
equilibrium,  each  is  proportional  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  between  the  directions 
of  the  other  two. 

We  can  easily  obtain  from  the  equations  which  determine  the  resultant 
of  any  number  of  forces  (34)  equations  which  express  the  conditions  of  equi- 
librium of  any  number  of  forces  acting  in  one  plane  on  a  point ;  in  fact,  if  U 
-o  we  must  have  X  «o  and  Y  -=o ;  that  is  to  say,  the  required  conditions  of 
equilibrium  are  these  : — 

o  «  P  cos  a  +  Q  cos  /3  +  R  cos  y  + . .  . 
and  o-P  sin  o  +  Q  sin/3 +  R  sin  y  +  .  . . 

The  first  of  these  equations  shows  that  no  part  of  the  motion  of  the  point  can 
take  place  along  Ax,  the  second  that  no  part  can  take  place  along  Ay.  In 
other  words,  the  point  cannot  move  at  all. 

36.  Compositioa  and  resolution  of  parallel  fdrees. — The  case  of  the 
equilibrium  of  three  parallel  forces  is  merely  a  particular  case  of  the  equili- 
brium of  three  forces  acting  on  a  point.  In  fact,  let  P 
and  Q  be  two  forces  whose  directions  pass  through  the 
points  A  and  B,  and  intersect  in  O  ;  let  them  be  balanced 
by  a  third  force  R  whose  direction  produced  intersects 
the  line  AB  in  C.  Now  suppose  the  point  O  to  move 
along  AO,  gradually  receding  from  A,  the  magnitude  and 
direction  of  R  will  continually  change,  and  also  the  point 
C  will  continually  change  its  position,  but  will  always  lie 
between  A  and  B.  In  the  limit  P  and  Q  become  parallel 
forces,  acting  towards  the  same  part  balanced  by  a  parall^ 
force  R  acting  towards  the  contrary  part  through  a  point 
X  between  A  and  B.  The  question  is  : — First,  on  this 
Fig.  13.  limiting  case  what  is  the  value  of  R ;  secondly,  what  is 

the  position  of  X  ?  Now  with  regard  to  the  first  point  it  is  plain  that  if  a 
triangle  abc  were  drawn  as  in  art.  35,  the  angles  a  and  b  in  the  limit  will 
vanish,  and  c  will  become  180**,  consequently  ab  ultimately  equals  ac-^cb', 

or  R  =  P  +  Q. 

With  regard  to  the  second  point  it  is  plain  that 

OC  sin  POR-OC  sin  AOC«AC  sin  CAO 
and  OC  sin  ROQ  -  OC  sin  BOC  -  CB 
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therefore        AC  sin  CAO  :  CB  sin  CBO : :  sin  POR  :  sin  ROQ 

::Q:P(35). 

Now  in  the  limit,  when  OA  and  OB  become  parallel,  OAB  and  OB  A 
become  supplementary ;  that  is,  their  sines  become  equal ;  also  AC  and  CB 
become  respectively  AX  and  XB  ;  consequently    . 

AX:XB::Q:  P, 

a  proportion  which  determines  the  position  of  X.    This  theorem  at  once 
leads  to  the  rules  for  the  composition  of  any  two  parallel  forces,  viz. — 

I.  When  two  parallel  forces  P  and  Q  act  towards  the  same  part,  at  rigidly 
connected  points  A  and  B,  their  resultant  is  a  parallel  force  acting  towards 
the  same  part,  equal  to  their  sum,  and  its  direction  divides  the  line  A  B  into 
two  parts  AC  and  CB  inversely  proportional  to  the  forces  P  and  Q. 

II.  When  two  parallel  forces  P  and  Q  act  towards  contrary  parts  at 
rigidly  connected  points  A  and  B,  of  which  P  is  the  greater,  their  resultant 
is  a  parallel  force  acting  towards  the  same  part  as  P,  equal  to  the  excess  ot 
P  over  Q,  and  its  direction  divides  B  A  produced  in  a  point  C  such  that  C  A 
and  C  B  are  inversely  proportional  to  P  and  Q. 

In  each  of  the  above  cases  if  we  were  to  apply  R  at  the  point  C,  in  opposite 
directions  to  those  shown  in  the  figure^  it  would  plainly  (by  the  above  theorem) 
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Fig.  14.  Fig.  15. 

balance  P  and  Q,  and  therefoi^c  when  it  acts  as  shown  in  figs.  14  and  15  it  is 
the  resultant  of  P  and  Q  in  those  cases  respectively.  It  will,  of  course, 
follow  that  the  force  R  acting  at  C  can  be  resolved  into  P  and  Q  acting  at 
A  and  B  respectively. 

If  the  second  of  the  above  theorems  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  that 
no  force  R  exists  equivalent  to  P  and  Q  when  these  forces  are  equal.  Two 
such  forces  constitute  a  couple,  which  may  be  defined  to  be  two  equal 
parallel  forces  acting  towards  contrary  parts  ;  they  possess  the  remarkable 
property  that  they  are  incapable  of  being  balanced  by  any  single  force  what- 
soever. 

In  the  case  of  more  than  two  parallel  forces  the  resultant  of  any  two  caa 
be  found,  then  of  that  and  a  third,  and  so  on  to  any  number  ;  it  can  be  shown 
that  however  great  the  number  of  forces  they  will  either  be  in  equilibrium  or 
will  reduce  to  a  single  resultant  or  to  a  couple. 

yj.  Centre  of  parallel  forcee. — On  referring  to  figs.  14  and  15,  it  will  be 
remarked  that  if  we  conceive  the  points  A  and  B  to  be  fixed  in  the  directions 
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AP  and  BQ  of  the  forces  P  and  Q,  and  if  we  suppose  those  directions  to  be 
turned  round  A  and  B,  so  as  to  continue  parallel  and  to  make  any  given 
angles  with  their  original  directions,  then  the  direction  of  their  resultant  will 
continue  to  pass  through  C  ;  that  point  is  therefore  called  the  centre  of  the 
parallel  forces  P  and  Q. 

It  appears  from  investigation,  that  whenever  a  system  of  parallel  forces 
reduces  to  a  single  resultant,  those  forces  will  have  a  centre ;  that  is  to  say, 
if  we  conceive  each  of  the  forces  to  act  at  a  fixed  point,  there  will  be  a  point 
through  which  the  direction  of  their  resultant  will  pass  when  the  direction! 
of  the  forces  are  turned  through  any  equal  angles  round  their  points  of  appli- 
cation in  such  a  manner  as  to  retain  the  parallelism  of  their  directions. 

The  most  familiar  example  of  a  centre  of  parallel  forces  is  the  case  in 
which  the  forces  are  the  weights  of  the  parts  of  a  body ;  in  this  case  the 
forces  all  acting  towards  the  same  part  will  have  a  resultant,  viz.  their  sum ; 
and  their  centre  is  called  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body. 

38.  Xoments  of  forces. — Let  P  (fig.  16)  denote  any  force  a<itingfrom  B 
to  P,  take  A  any  point,  let  fall  AN  a  perpendicular  from  A  on  BP.  The 
product  of  the  number  of  units  of  force  in  P,  and  the  number  of  units  of 
length  in  AN,  is  called  the  moment  of  P  with  respect  to  A.  Since  the  force 
P  can  be  represented  by  a  straight  line,  the  moment  of  P  can  be  represented 
by  an  area.  In  fact,  if  BC  is  the  line  representing  P,  the  moment  is  properly 
represented  by  twice  the  area  of  the  triangle  ABC.  The  perpendicular  AN 
is  sometimes  called  the  arm  of  the  pressure.  Now  if  a  watch  were  placed 
with  its  face  upwards  on  the  paper,  the  force  P  would  cause  the  arm  AN  to 

turn  round  A  in  the  contrary  direction  to  the  hands  of  the 
watch.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  usual  to  con- 
sider the  moment  of  P  with  respect  to  the  point  A  to  be 
positive.  If  P  acted  from  C  to  B,  it  would  turn  NA  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  hands  of  the  watch,  and  now  its 
moment  is  reckoned  negative. 

The  following  remarkable  relation  exists  between  any 
forces  acting  in  one  plane  on  a  body  and  their  resultant 

Take  the  moments  of  the  forces  and  of  their  resultant  with  respecct  to  any 

one  point  in  the  plane.    Then  the  moment  of  the  resultant  equals  the  sum 

of  the  moments  of  the  several  forces,  regard  being  had  to  the  signs  of  the 

moments. 

If  the  point  about  which  the  moments  are  measured  be  taken  in  the 

direction  of  the  resultant,  its  moment  with  respect  to  that  point  will  be  zero ; 

and  consequently  the  sum  of  the  moments  with  respect  to  such  point  will  be 

zero. 

39.  Xquality  of  actioB  and  roaotioa. — ^We  will  proceed  to  exemplify 
some  of  the  principles  now  laid  down  by  investigating  the  conditions  of 
equilibrium  of  bodies  in  a  few  simple  cases ;  but  before  doing  so  we  must 
notice  a  law  which  holds  good  whenever  a  mutual  action  is  called  into  play 
between  two  bodies.  Reaction  is  always  equal  and  contrary  to  action;  that 
is  to  say,  the  mutual  actions  of  two  bodies  on  each  other  are  always  forces 
equal  in  amount  and  opposite  in  direction.  This  law  is  perfectly  general, 
and  is  equally  true  when  the  bodies  are  in  motion  as  well  as  when  they  are 
at  rest.    A  very  instructive  example  of  this  law  has  already  been  given  (33X 
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in  which  the  action  on  the  spring  CD  (fig.  7)  is  the  weight  W  transmitted 
by  the  spring  to  C,  and  balanced  by  the  reaction  of  the  ground  transmitted 
from  6  to  D.  Under  these  circumstances  the  spring  is  said  to  be  stretched 
by  a  force  W.  If  the  spring  were  removed,  and  the  thread  were  continuous 
from  A  to  B,  it  is  clear  that  any  part  of  it  is  stretched  by  two  equal  forces 
viz.  an  action  and  reaction,  each  equal  to  W,  and  the  thread  is  said  to  sustain 
a  tension  W.  When  a  body  is  urged  along  a  smooth  surface,  the  mutual 
action  can  only  take  place  along  the  common  perpendicular  at  the  point  of 
contact.  If,  however,  the  bodies  are  rough,  this  restriction  is  partially  re- 
moved, and  now  the  mutual  action  can  take  place  in  any  direction  not 
making  an  angle  greater  than  some  determinate  angle  with  the  common 
perpendicular.  This  determinate  angle  has  different  values  for  different 
substances,  and  is  sometimes  called  the  limiting  angle  of  resistance^  some- 
times the  angle  of  repose, 

40.  The  lever  is  a  name  given  to  any  bar  straight  or  curved,  AB  (fig.  17) 
resting  on  a  fixed  point  or  edge  c  called  ih^  fulcrum.  The  forces  acting  on 
the  lever  are  the  weight  or  resistance  Q,  the 
power  P,  and  the  reaction  of  the  fulcrum. 
Since  these  are  in  equilibrium,  the  resultant 
of  P  and  Q  must  act  through  c^  for  other- 
wise they  could  not  be  balanced  by  the  re- 
action. Draw  cb  at  right  angles  to  QB  and 
ca  to  PA  produced ;  then  observing  that 
P  X  ca^  and  Q  x  ^^  are  the  moments  of  P  and 
Q  with  respect  to  c^  and  that  they  have  con- 
trary signs,  we  have  by  (38), 

P  X  rtf  »  Q  X  ^^ ; 

an  equation  commonly  expressed  by  the 
rule,  that  in  the  lever  the  power  is  to  the 
weight  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  arms. 

Levers  are  divided  into  three  kinds,  ac- 
cording to  the  position  of  the  fulcrum  with  respect  to  the  points  of  applica- 
tion of  the  power  and  the  weight  In  a  lever  of  the  first  kind  the  fulcrum  is 
between  the  power  and  resistance,  as  in  fig.  1 7,  and  as  in  a  poker  and  in  the 
common  steelyard ;  a  pair  of  scissors  and  a  carpenter's  pincers  are  double 
levers  of  this  kind.  In  a  lever  of  the  second  kind  iht  resistance  is  between 
the  power  and  the  fulcrum,  as  in  a  wheelbarrow,  or  a  pair  of  nutcrackers,  or 
a  door ;  in  a  lever  of  the  third  kind  ih^  power  is  between  the  fulcrum  and  the 
resistance,  as  in  a  pair  of  tongs  or  the  treadle  of  a  lathe. 

41.  Vullejs. — The  pulley  is  a  hard  circular  disc  of  wood  or  of  metal,  in 
the  edge  of  which  is  a  groove,  and  which  can  turn  freely  on  an  axis  in  the 
centre.  Pulleys  are  e\i\itx  fixedy  as  in  fig.  18,  where  the  stirrup  or  fork  is 
rigidly  connected  with  some  immovable  body,  and  where  the  axis  rotates  in 
the  stirrup;  or  it  may  be  movable,  «as  in  fig.  19,  where  the  axis  is  fixed  to 
the  fork,  and  it  passes  through  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  disc.  The  rope 
which  passes  round  the  pulley  in  fig.  18,  supports  a  weight  at  one  end  ;  while 
at  the  other  a  pull  is  applied  to  hold  this  weight  in  equilibrium. 


Fig.  17. 
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Fig.  i8. 


Fig.  19. 


We  may  look  upon  the  power  and  the  resistance  as  acting  at  the  circum- 
ference of  the  circle ;  hence  as  the  radii  are  equal,  if  we  consider  the  pulley 

as  a  lever,  the  two  arms 
are  equal,  and  equilibrium 
will  prevail  when  the  power 
and  the  resistance  are  equal. 
The  fixed  pulley  affords  thus 
no  mechanical  advantage, 
but  is  simply  convenient  in 
changing  the  direction  of  the 
application  of  a  force. 

tn  the  case  of  the  mov- 
able pulley  the  one  end  of 
the  rope  is  suspended  to  a 
fixed  point  in  a  beam,  and 
the  weight  is  attached  to  the 
hook  on  which  the  pulley 
acts.  The  tension  of  the 
rope  is  everywhere  the  same; 
one  portion  of  the  weight  is 
supported  by  the  fixed  part 
and  the  other  by  the  power,  and  these  are  equal  to  each  other,  and  are 
together  equal  to  the  weight,  including  the  pulley  itself ;  hence  in  this  case 

If  several  pulleys  are  joined  together  on  a  common  axis  in  a  special 
sheath,  which  is  fixed,  and  a  rope  passes  round  all  those  and  also  round  a 
similar  but  movable  combination  of  pulleys,  such  an  arrangement,  which  is 
represented  in  fig.  20,  is  called  a  block  and  tackle. 

If  we  consider  the  condition  of  the  rope  it  will  be  found  to  have  every- 
where the  same  tension ;  the  weight  Q  which  is  attached  to  the  hook 
common  to  the  whole  system  is  supported  by  the  six  portions  of  the  rope ; 
hence  each  of  these  portions  will  sustain  one  sixth  of  the  weight ;  the  force 
which  is  applied  at  the  free  end  of  the  rope  which  passes  over  the  upper 
pulley,  and  which  determines  the  tension,  will  have  the  same  value  ;  that  is 
to  say,  it  will  support  one  sixth  of  the  weight. 

The  relation  between  power  and  resistance  in  a  block  and  tackle  is 

expressed  by  the  equation  P  -  i,  in  which  P  is  the  power,  Q  the  weight, 

ft 

and  n  the  number  of  cords  by  which  the  weight  is  supported. 

42.  Tlie  wbeel  and  axle. — The  older  form  of  this  machine,  fig.  21,  is 
that  of  an  axle,  to  which  is  rigidly  fixed,  concentric  with  it,  a  wheel  of  larger 
diameter.    The  power  is  applied  tangentially  on  the  wheel,  and  the  resistao^ 
tangentially  to  the  axle,  as  for  instance  in  the  treadmill  and  water-wh 
Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  capstan,  the  power  is  applied  to  sp* 
fixed  in  the  axle,  which  represent  semi-diameters  of  the  wheel ;  in  0 
cases,  as  in  the  windlass,  the  handle  is  rigidly  fixed  to  the  axis. 

In  all  its  modifications  we  may  regard  the  wheel  and  axle  as  an  app 
tion  of  the  lev«r,  the  arms  of  which  are  the  radii  of  the  wheel  and 
respectively  ;  and  in  all  cases  equilibrium  exists  where  the  power  is  tc 


IV/ue/  and  Axie. 


J  the  radius  of  the  wheel.    Thus  ii 
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resisiaDce  as  the  radius  of  the  axle  is 
fig.  21,  P;  Q-ai:<if,  orPxof-QKoi. 

Frequent  applications  of  wheels  of  different  diameters  a 
which  the  motion  of  one 
wheel  is  transmitted  to  an- 
other, either  by  means  of 
teeth  fitting  in  each  other 
on  the  circumference  of  the 
wheels,  as  in  fig,  22,  or  by 
means  of  bands  passing  aver 
the  two  wheels,  as  in  the 
illustration  of  Ladd's  Mag- 
neto-Electrical Machine  (see 
Bookviii.). 

In  fig.  23,  which  repre- 
sents the  essential  parts  of  a 
crab  winch,  in  order  to  raise 
the  weight  Qapower^must 
be  applied  at  the  circumfe- 
rence of  the  wheel  such  that 


■Q5,i. 


which  r  and  R 


are  the  radii  of  the  axle  b 
and  of  the  toothed  wheel  a 
respectively. 

The  rotation  of  the  wheel 
a  is  effected  by  means  of  the 
smaller  wheel  c  or  cr^,  the 
teeth  of  which  fit  in  those  of 
a.  But  if  this  wheel  c  is  to 
exert  at  its  circumference  a 
power/, the  power  P  which 
is  applied  at  the  end  of 
the  handle  must  be  P 


-,/,  in  which  r'  is  the  radius  of  c,  R'  the  length  of 


R' 
a  lever  at  the  end  of  which  P  acts,  and  consequently 


'     RR'^- 

The  ladius  of  the  wheel  c  is  to  that  of  the  wheel  a  as  their  respective  cir- 
cumferences ;  and,  as  the  teeth  of  each  are  of  the  same  size,  the  circum- 
ferences will  be  as  the  number  of  teeth. 

Trains  of  wheelwork  are  used,  not  only  in  raising  great  weights  by  the 
exertion  of  a  small  power  ;  as  in  screw  jacks,  cranes,  crab  winches,  &c,,  but 
also  in  clock  and  watch  works,  and  in  cases  in  which  changes  in  velocity  or 
in  power  or  even  in  direction  are  required.  Numerous  examples  will  be  met 
with  in  the  various  apparatus  described  in  this  work. 
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43.  Inclined  Flane. — The  properties  and  laws  of  the  inclined  plane  may 
be  conveniently  demonstrated  by  means  of  the  apparatus  represented  in 
fig.  23.  RS  represents  the  section  of  a  smooth  piece  of  hard  wood  hinged  at 
R  ;  by  means  of  a  screw  it  can  be  clamped  at  any  angle  x  against  the  arc- 
shaped  support,  by  which  at  the 
same  time  the  angle  can  be  mea- 
sured ;  a  is  a  cylindrical  roller,  to 
the  axis  of  which  is  attached  a 
string  passing  over  a  pulley  to  a 
scale-pan  P. 

It  is  thus  easy  to  ascertain  by 
direct  experiments  what  weights 
R  must  be  placed  in  the  pan  P  in 
order  to  bsilance  a  roller  of  any 
given  weight,  or  to  cause  it  to 
move  with  a  given  angle  of  incli- 
nation. 

The  line    RS  represents  the 


Fig.  93. 


length,  ST  the  height,  and  RT  the  base  or  inclined  plane. 

In  ascertaining  the  theoretical  conditions  of  equilibrium  we  have  a  useful 
application  of  the  parallelogram  of  forces.  Let  the  line  ab,  fig.  23,  represent 
the  force  which  the  weight  W  of  the  cylinder  exerts  acting  vertically  down- 
wards ;  this  may  be  decomposed  into  two  others ;  one,  ad,  acting  at  right 
angles  against  the  plane,  and  representing  the  pressure  which  the  weight 
exerts  against  the  plane  ;  and  which  is  counterbalanced  by  the  reaction  of 
the  plane  ;  the  other,  ac,  represents  the  component  which  tends  to  move  the 
weight  down  the  plane,  and  this  component  has  to  be  held  in  equilibrium  by 
the  weight  P,  equal  to  it  and  acting  in  the  opposite  direction. 

It  can  be  readily  shown  that  the  triangle  abc  is  similar  to  the  triangle 

SRT,  and  that  the  sides  ac  and  ab  are  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  sides 

ST  and  SR.     But  the  line  ac  represents  the  power,  and  the  line  ab  the 

weight ;  hence 

ST:  SR  =  P:  W; 

that  is,  on  an  inclined  plane,  equilibrium  obtains  when  the  power  is  to  the 

weight  as  the  height  of  the  inclined  plane  to  its  length. 

ST 
Since  the  ratio  — -  is  the  sine  of  the  angle  x,  we  may  also  state  the  prin- 

SR 
ciple  thus : 

P«Wsinjr. 

The  component  da  or  be,  which  represents  the  actual  pressure  against 
the  plane,  is  equal  to  W  cos  x ;  that  is,  the  pressure  against  the  plane  is  to 
the  weight  as  the  base  is  to  the  length  of  the  inclined  plane. 

In  the  above  case  it  has  been  considered  that  the  power  acts  parallel  to 
the  inclined  plane.  It  may  be  applied  so  as  to  act  horizontally.  It  will  then 
be  seen  from  fig.  24  that  the  weight  W  may  be  decomposed  into  two  forces, 
one  of  which,  cd>,  acts  at  right  angles  to  the  plane,  and  the  other,  ac,  paralld 
to  the  base.  It  is  this  latter  which  is  to  be  kept  in  equilibrium  by  the  power. 
From  the  similarity  of  the  two  triangles  acb  and  STR,  ac  :  ^^=ST  :  TR- 
^h  \  b  \  but  be  is  equal  to  W,  and  ac  is  equal  to  P,  hence  the  power  which 


\ 
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must  be  applied  at  b  to  hold  the  weight  W  in  equilibrium  is  as  the  height 
of  the  inclined  plane  is  to  the  base,  or  as  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  mclina- 
tion  x\  that  is,  P  -  W  tan  x.    The  pressure  upon  the  plane  in  this  case  may 

be  easily  shown  to  be  o^ 


that 


cos  X 


W 


This  is  sometimes  called 


Fig.  24. 


IS   « 

cos  X 
the  relative  weight  on  the  plane. 

If  the  force  P  which  is  to  counter- 
balance W  is  not  parallel  to  the  plane, 
but  forms  an  angle,  E,  with  it,  this 
force  can  be  decomposed  into  one 
which  is  parallel  to  it,  and  one  which 
is  at  right  angles.    Of  these  only  the  first  is  operative,  and  is  equal  to  P  cos  E. 

In  most  cases  of  the  use  of  the  inclined  plane,  such  as  in  moving  carriages 
and  waggons  along  roads,  in  raising  casks  into  waggons  or  warehouses,  the 
power  is  applied  parallel  to  the  inclined  plane.  An  instance  of  a  case  in 
which  a  force  acts  parallel  to  the  base  is  met  with  in  the  screw. 

Owing  to  the  unevenness  of  the  surfaces  in  actual  use,  the  laws  of  equili- 
brium and  of  motion  on  an  inclined  plane  undergo  modification.  The/r/V- 
tion^  for  instance,  which  comes  into  play  amounts  on  ordinary  roads  to  from 
iV  ^o  io»  ^°^  ^"^  railways  to  from  -^^  to  -^  of  the  relative  weight.  This  must 
be  looked  upon  as  a  hindrance  to  be  continually  overcome,  and  must  be 
deducted  from  the  force  required  to  keep  a  body  from  falling  down  an 
inclined  plane,  or  must  be  added  to  it  in  the  case  in  which  a  body  is  to  be 
moved  up  the  plane.  Hence  the  use  of  the  inclined  plane  in  unloading  heavy 
casks  into  cellars,  &c. 

A  body  on  an  inclined  plane  which  cannot  rotate  does  not  move  provided 
the  inclination  is  below  a  certain  amount  (39).  The  determination  of  this 
limiting  angle  of  resistance^  at  which  a  body  on  an  inclined  plane  just  begins 
to  move,  may  serve  as  a  rough  illustration  of  a  mode  of  ascertaining  the 
'  coefficient  of  friction.' 

For  in  the  case  in  which  the  power  is  applied  parallel  to  the  plane,  the 
component  of  the  weight  which  presses  against  the  plane  or  the  actual  load, 
L,  is  W  cos  X ;  and  the  component  which  tends  to  move  the  body  down  the 
plane  is  equal  to  W  sin  x.     If  the  friction,  R,  is  just  sufficient  to  hold  this  in 

equilibrium,  the  coefficient  of  friction  will  be  _  -  __1!!L£  -  tan  x. 
^  L     W  cos  X 

Thus  if  we  place  on  the  plane  a  block  of  the  same  material,  by  gradually 
increasing  the  inclination  it  will  begin  to  move  at  a  certain  angle,  which  will 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  material ;  this  angle  is  the  limiting  angle  of 
resistance,  and  its  tangent  is  the  coefficient  of  friction  for  that  material. 

44.  Tlie  'Vredffe. — The  ordinary  form  of  the  wedge  is  that  of  a  three- 
sided  prism  of  iron  or  steel,  one  of  whose  angles  is  very  acute.  Its  most 
frequent  use  is  in  spHtting  stone,  timber,  &c.  Fig.  25  represents  in  section 
the  application  of  the  wedge  to  this  purpose.  The  side  ab  is  the  back^  the 
vertex  of  the  angle  acb  which  the  two  faces  ac  and  be  make  with  each  other 
represents  the  edge^  and  the  faces  ac  and  be  the  sides  of  the  wedge.  The 
power  P  is  usually  applied  at  right  angles  to  the  back ;  and  we  may  look 

c  2 
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Upon  the  cohesion  between  the  fibres  of  the  wood  as  representing  the  resist- 
;  as  corresponding  to  what  in  other  machines  is  the 
weight  Suppose  this  to  act  at  right  angles  to  the  two 
faces  of  the  wedge,  and  to  be  represented  by  the  hnes 
fi  and  ^ ;  complete  the  parallelogram  ge/,  then  the 
diagonal  Ac  will  represent  the  resultant  of  the  reaction 
of  the  fibres  tending  to  force  the  wedge  out ;  the  force 
which  must  be  applied  to  hold  this  wedge  in  equili- 
brium must  therefore  be  equal  to  f/i.  Now  e/A  is 
similar  to  the  triangle  ac6,  therefore  ad  .ac^th  :  e/\ 
but  these  lines  represent  the  pressure  applied  at  the 
back  of  the  wedge,  and  the  pressure  on  the  face  ac, 
hence  if  P  represent  the  former  and  Q  the  latter, 
there  is  equiiibrium  when  P  :  Q "  ai  :  ic,  that  is, 
when  the  power  is  to  the  resistance  in  the  same  ratio 
as  the  back  of  the  wedge  bears  to  one  of  the  sides. 
The  relation  between  power  and  resistance  is  more 
favourable  the  sharper  the  edge,  that  is,  the  smaller 
the  angle  which  the  sides  make  with  each  other. 
^'*-  "i-  The  action  of  all  sharp  cutting  instruments,  such 

as  chisels,  knives,  scissors,  &c.,  depends  on  the  principle  of  the  wedge.  It 
is  also  applied  when  very  heavy  weights  are  to  be  raised  through  a  short 
distance,  as  in  launching  ships,  and  in  bracing  columns  and  walls  to  the 
perpendicular. 

45-  Tlia  aorew. — Let  us  suppose  a  piece  of  paper  in  the  shape  of  a 
right-angled  triangle  ae^  be  applied  with  its  vertical  side  nfV'  against  a 
cylinder,  and  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  be  wrapped  round  the  cylinder  ;  the 
hypotenuse  will  describe  a  screw  line  or  helix  on  the  surface  of  the  cylinder 


.quare,  as  In  fig.  27, 
crews  accordingly. 

When  a  corresponding  groove  is  i 
ame  diameter  as  the  bolt,  this  gives 
>r  nut,  fig.  28. 


'e  will   occupy  the   positions   respectively   a  If 
be  so  chosen  that  the  base  of  the  triangle  c^ 
is  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  cylinder, 
then  the  hypotenuse  abc  becomes  an  inclined. jl 
plane  traced  on  the  surface  of  the  cylinder;  tha  A 
at'  being  the  height  of  the  plane.         Jjf 
i.M  ordinary  screw  consists  of  an  elevatios 
on  a  solid  cylinder ;  this  elevation  may  be  eitbtf 
acute,  and  such  screws  are  called  square  or  sJtarf  ■ 


n  the  hollow  cylinder  or  nut 
to  an  internal  or  companio: 
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The  vertical  distance  between  any  two  threads  of  a  screw  measured 
parallel  to  the  axis  is  called  xht  pitch,  and  the  angle  ace'  or  (tee'  is  called  the 
inclination  of  the  screw. 

In  practice,  a  raised  screw  is  used  with  its  companion  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  elevations  of  the  one  fit  into,  and  coincide  with,  the  depressions  of 
the  other.  The  screw  is  a  modification  of  the  inclined  plane,  and  the  condi- 
tions of  equilibrium  are  those  which  obtain  in  the  case  of  the  plane.  The 
resistance,  which  is  either  a  weight  to  be  raised  or  a  pressure  to  be  exerted, 
acts  in  the  direction  of  the  vertical,  and  the  power  acts  parallel  to  the  base  ; 
hence  we  have  P  :  R  «  A  :  ^,  and  the  length  of  the  base  is  the  circumference 
of  the  cylinder  ;  whence  P  :  R  -  ^  :  2nr ;  r  being  the  radius  of  the  cylinder, 
and  h  the  pitch  of  the  screw. 

The  power  is  usually  applied  to  the  screw  by  means  of  a  lever,  as  in  the 
bookbinders'  press,  &c.,  and  the  principle  of  the  screw  may  be  stated  to  be 
generally  that  the  power  of  the  screw  is  to  the  resistance  in  the  same  ratio 
as  that  of  the  pitch  of  the  screw  to  the  circumference  of  the  circle  through 
which  the  power  acts. 

46.  ▼Irmal  Veloeltj. — If  the  point  of  application  of  a  force  be  slightly 
displaced,  the  resolved  part  of  the  displacement  in  the  direction  of  the  force 
is  termed  the  virtual  velocity  of  the  force,  and  is  considered  as  positive  or 
negative,  according  as  it  is  in  the  same  direction  as  the  force,  or  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Thus,  in  fig.  29  let  the  point  of 
application  A  of  the  force  P  be  displaced  to  A',  and 
draw  \'a  perpendicular  to  AP.  Then  Ka  is  the  virtual 
velocity  of  the  force  P,  and  being,  in  this  case,  in  the 
direction  of  P,  is  to  be  considered  positive. 

The  principle  of  virtual  velocities  asserts  that  if  any 
machine  or  system  be  kept   in  equilibrium  by  any  Fig.  29. 

number  of  forces,  and  the  machine  or  system  then  re- 
ceive any  very  small  displacement,  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  products  formed 
by  multiplying  each  force  by  its  virtual  velocity  will  be  zero.  Of  course,  the 
displacement  of  the  machine  is  supposed  to  be  such  as  not  to  break  the 
connection  of  its  parts ;  thus  in  the  wheel  and  axle  the  only  possible  dis- 
placement is  to  turn  it  round  the  fixed  axle  ;  in  the  inclined  plane  the  weight 
must  still  continue  to  rest  on  the  plane ;  in  the  various  systems  of  pulleys 
the  strings  must  still  continue  stretched,  and  must  not  alter  in  length,  &c. 

The  complete  proof  of  this  principle  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present 
work,  but  we  may  easily  establish  its  truth  in  any  of  the  machines  we  have 
already  considered.  It  will  be  found  in  every  case  that,  if  the  machine 
receive  a  small  displacement,  the  virtual  velocities  of  P  and  W  will  be  of 
opposite  signs,  and  that,  neglecting  the  signs,  P  x  P's  virtual  velocity  =  W  x 
Ws  virtual  velocity.  Thus,  to  take  the  case  of  a  bent  lever,  let  P  and  Q  be 
the  forces  acting  at  the  extremities  of  the  arms  of  the  bent  lever  AFB  (fig.  30), 
and  let  the  lever  be  turned  slightly  round  its  fulcrum  F,  bringing  A  to  A',  and 
B  to  B'.  Draw  K'a  and  Wb  perpendicular  to  P  and  Q  respectively  ;  then  Ka 
is  the  virtual  velocity  of  P,  and  B^  that  of  Q,  the  former  being  positive  and 
the  latter  negative.  Let  F/>,  Yq  be  the  perpendiculars  from  the  fulcrum 
upon  P  and  Q,  or  what  we  have  called  (art.  40)  the  arms  of  P  and  Q.  Now, 
as  the  displacement  is  very  small,  the  angles  FAA',  FBB'willbe  very  nearly 
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right  angles;  and,  therefore,  the  right-angled  triangles  AaA',  B^B'  will 
ultimately  be    similar    to  the  triangles  F/A,   Yq^  respectively,   whence 

Ka 


AA' 
AA' 


|>,and»l.^e,orA^ 
FA'        BB'     FB' 


and 


B^      BB' 


Yp 
But    the 


I'A'  Yq      FB* 

triangles  FAA',  FBB'  are  similar, 
as  they  are  both  isosceles,  and 
their  vertical  angles  are  equal,  so 


that^=lB' 
FA     FB 


whence 


Ka 


0  or,  as 


Q  xB^ 


B/ 

Y'p     F^' 

^  ^    P  X  A/? 
we  may  put  it,   p-^p^'=' 

Now  the  denominators  of 


Fig.  30. 


(2  X  Yq 

these  two  equal  fractions  are  equal, 
if  the  lever  be  in  equilibrium  (art.  10).     Hence  the  numerators  are  equal,  or 

P  X  P's  virtual  velocity  -  Q  x  Q's  virtual  velocity. 

As  a  further  and  simpler  example,  take  the  case  of  the  block  and  tackle 
described  in  article  41.  Suppose  the  weight  to  be  raised  through  a  space  h  ; 
then  the  virtual  velocity  of  the  weight  is  ^,  and  is  negative.  Now,  as  the 
distance  between  the  block  and  tackle  is  less  than  before  by  the  space  ^,  and 
as  the  rope  passes  over  this  space  n  times,  in  order  to  keep  the  rope  still 
light  the  power  will  have  to  move  through  a  space  equal  to  nh.  This  is  the 
virtual  velocity  of  P,  and  is  positive,  and  as  W  «  «P,  we  see  that 

W  X  W"s  virtual  velocity  =  P  x  P's  virtual  velocity. 

47.  rriotlon. — In  the  cases  of  the  actions  of  machines  which  have  been 
described,  the  resistances  which  are  offered  to  motion  have  not  been  at  all 
considered.  The  surfaces  of  bodies  in  contact  are  never  perfectly  smooth ; 
even  the  smoothest  present  inequalities  which  can  neither  be  detected  by  the 
touch  nor  by  ordinary  sight ;  hence  when  one  body  moves  over  the  surface 
of  another,  the  elevations  of  one  sink  into  the  depressions  of  the  other,  like 
the  teeth  of  wheels,  and  thus  offer  a  certain  resistance  to  motion ;  this  is 
what  is  called  friction.  It  must  be  regarded  as  a  force  which  continually 
acts  in  opposition  to  actual  or  possible  motion. 

Friction  is  of  two  kinds  :  sliding^  as  when  one  body  glides  over  another; 
this  is  least  when  the  two  surfaces  in  contact  remain  the  same,  as  in  the 
motion  of  an  axle  in  its  bearing  ;  and  r^////i^  friction,  which  occurs  when  one 
body  rolls  over  another,  as  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  wheel.  The  latter  is 
less  than  the  former,  for  by  the  rolling  the  inequalities  of  one  body  are  raisjpd 
over  those  of  the  other.  As  rolling  friction  is  considerably  less  than  slidi]^[ 
friction,  it  is  a  great  saving  of  power  to  convert  the  latter  into  the  former;  as- 
is  done  in  the  case  of  the  casters  of  chairs  and  other  furniture,  and  also  in  thai 
of  friction  wheels.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  sometimes  useful  to  change  tfSS^ 
ing  into  sliding  friction,  as  when  drags  are  placed  on  carriage  wheels. 

Friction   is  directly  proportional  to  the  pressure  of  the  two  surfaces 
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against  each  oiher.     That  portion  of  the  pressure  which  is  required  10  over- 
come friction  is  called  the  coefficient  offrietion. 

Friction  is  independent  of  the  extent  of  the  surfaces  in  contact  if  the  pres- 
sure is  the  same.  Thus,  suppose  a  board  with  a  surface  of  a  square  deci- 
metre resting  on  another  board  to  be  loaded  with  a  weight  of  a  kilogramme. 
If  this  load  be  distributed  over  a  similar  board  of  two  square  decimetres 
surface,  the  total  friction  will  be  the  same,  while  the  friction  per  square 
centimetre  is  one-half,  for  the  pressure  on  each  square  centimetre  is  one-half 
of  what  it  was  before.  Friction  is  diminished  by  polishing  and  by  smearing, 
but  is  inrreased  by  heat.  It  is  greater  as  a  body  passes  from  the  stale  of 
rest  to  that  of  motion  than  during  motion,  but  seems  independent  of  the 
velocity.  The  coefficient  of  friction  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  substances 
in  contact  ;  thus  for'oak  upon  oak  it  is  o'4l8  when  the  fibres  are  parallel, 
and  0293  when  they  cross ;  for  beech  upon  beech  it  is  0-36.  Greasy  sub- 
stances which  are  not  absorbed  by  the  body  diminish  friction,  but  increase 
it  if  they  are  absorbed.  Thus  moisture  and  oil  increase,  while  tallow,  soap, 
and  graphite  diminish,  the  friction  of  wooden  surfaces.  In  the  sliding  fric- 
tion of  cast  iron  upon  bronze  the  coefficient  was  found  to  be  0*25  without 
grease  ;  with  oil  it  was  0-17,  fat  o'li,  soap  0'03,  and  with  a  mixture  of  fat 
and  graphite  o-cyl.  The  coefficient  of  rolling  friction  for  cast-iron  wheels  on 
iron  rails  as  in  railways  is  about  O'oo4  ;  for  ordinary  wheels  on  an  ordinary 
road  it  is  ©■04,  hence  a  horse  can  draw  ten  times  as  great  a  load  on  rails  as 
on  an  ordinary  road.  The  coefficient  of  steel  upon  smooth  ice,  as  in  skating, 
is  from  o'Oi6  to  0-032. 

Without  friction  on  the  ground,  neither  man  nor  animals,  neither  ordinary 
carriages  nor  railway  carriages,  could  move.  Friction  is  necessary  for  the 
transmission  of  power  from  one  wheel  to  another  by 
means  of  bands  or  ropes  ;  and  without  friction  we 
could  hold  nothing  in  the  hands. 

48.  B«*l*t«Bca  to  MotioB  IB  «  nnid  Medina).— 
A  body  in  moving  through  any  medium  such  as  air  or 
water  experiences  a  certain  resistance  ;  for  the  moving 
body  sets  in  motion  those  parts  of  the  medium  with 
which  it  is  in  contact,  whereby  it  loses  an  equivalent 

This  resistance  increases  with  the  surface  of  the 
moving  body  ;  thus  a  soap-bubble  or  a  snowflake  falls 
more  slowly  than  does  a  drop  of  water  of  the  same 
weight.     It  also  increases  with  the  density  of  the  me- 


;  thus  in  rarefied  a 


s  less  thar 


the  ordinary  pressure  ;  and  in  this  again  it  is  less  than 


The  influence  of  this  resi 
by  means  of  the  apparatus 
which  consists  of  two  vanes, 
axis,  X  r,  to  which  also 


ance  may  be  illustrated 

represented   in   fig.  31, 

:s,  HI  TV,  fixed  to  a  hori?ontal 

attached  a  bobbin  .t.  The  rotation  of  the  vanes  is 
effected  by  means  of  the  falling  of  a  weight  attached  to  the  string  coiled 
round  the  bobbin.  The  vanes  can  be  adjusted  either  at  right  angles  or 
parallel  to  the  axis,     in  the  former  position  the  vanes  rotate  rapidly  when 
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the  weight  is  allowed  to  act ;  in  the  latter,  however,  where  they  press  with 
their  entire  surface  against  the  air,  the  resistance  greatly  lessens  the  rapidity 
of  rotation. 

The  resistance  increases  with  the  velocity  of  the  moving  body,  and  for 
moderate  velocities  is  proportional  to  the  square  ;  for,  supposing  the  veloci- 
ties of  a  body  made  twice  as  great,  it  must  displace  twice  as  much  matter, 
and  must  also  impart  to  the  displaced  particles  twice  the  velocity.  For  high 
velocities  the  resistance  in  a  medium  increases  in  a  more  rapid  ratio  than 
that  of  the  square,  for  some  of  the  medium  is  carried  along  with  the  moving 
body,  and  this,  by  its  friction  against  the  other  portions  of  the  mediam, 
causes  a  loss  of  velocity. 

It  is  this  resistance  which  so  greatly  increases  the  difficulty  and  cost  of 
attaining  very  high  speeds  in  steam-vessels.  Use  is  made,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  this  resistance  in  parachutes  (fig.  151)  and  in  the  wind-vanes  for  diminish- 
ing the  velocity  of  falling  bodies  (fig.  55),  the  principle  of  which  is  illustrated 
by  the  apparatus,  fig.  31.  Light  bodies  fall  more  slowly  in  air  than  heavy 
ones  of  the  same  surface,  for  the  moving  force  is  smaller  compared  with  the 
resistance.  The  resistance  to  a  falling  body  may  ultimately  equal  its  weight ; 
it  then  moves  uniformly  forward  with  the  velocity  which  it  has  acquired. 
Thus,  a  rain-drop  falling  from  a  height  of  3,000  feet  would,  when  near  the 
ground,  have  a  velocity  of  nearly  440  feet,  or  that  of  a  musket-shot ;  owing 
however,  to  the  resistance  of  the  air,  its  actual  velocity  is  probably  not  more 
than  30  feet  in  a  second.  On  railways  the  resistance  of  the  air  is  appre- 
ciable ;  with  a  carriage  exposing  a  surface  of  22  square  feet,  it  amounts  to 
16  or  17  pounds  when  the  speed  of  the  train  is  16  feet  a  second  or  11  miles 
an  hour. 

By  observing  the  rate  of  diminution  in  the  number  of  oscillations  of  a 
horizontal  disc  suspended  by  a  thread,  when  immersed  in  water,  Meyer  de- 
termined the  coefficient  of  the  resistance  of  water,  and  found  that  at  10°  it 
was  equal  to  0-01567  gramme  on  a  square  centimetre;  and  for  air  it  was 
about  j^o  as  much. 

49.  Vnlfonnly  Aecelerated  Keetlllnear  Motion. — Let  us  suppose  a 
body  containing  ;//  units  of  mass  to  move  from  rest  under  the  action  of  a 
force  of  F  units,  the  body  will  move  in  the  line  of  action  of  the  force,  and 
will  acquire  in  each  second  an  additional  velocity /given  by  the  equation 

F  =  w/; 

consequently,  if  v  is  its  velocity  at  the  end  of  /  seconds,  we  have 

v^ff.  (I) 

To  determine  the  space  it  will  describe  in  /  seconds,  we  may  reason  «i 
follows  : — The  velocity  at  the  time  /  being  ft,  that  at  a  time  /  +  r  will  be  / 
(/  +  t).  If  the  body  moved  uniformly  during  the  time  t  with  the  ibnnep^ 
velocity  it  would  describe  a  space  s  equal  ioftr  ;  if  with  the  latter  velocit|^ 
a  space  s^  equal  to/ (/  +  T)r.     Consequently, 

Ji :  J  ::  /  +  T  :  /; 

therefore,  when  t  is  indefinitely  small,  the  limiting  values  of  s  and  Xj  are 
equal.     Now,  since  the  body's  velocity  is  continually  increasing  during  the* 
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time  T,  the  space  actually  described  is  greater  than  s,  and  less  than  s^.     But 

since  the  limiting  values  of  s  and  j,  are  equal,  the  limiting  value  of  the  space 

described  is  the  same  as  that  of  j  or  t,.     In  other  words,  if  we  suppose  the 

whole  lime  of  the  body's  motion  to  be  divided 

into  any  number  of  equal  parts,  if  we  determine 

the  velocity  of  the  body  at  the  beginning  of  each 

of  these  parts,  and  if  we  ascertain  the  spaces 

described  on   the    supposition    that  the  body 

moves  uniformly  during  each  portion  of  time, 

the  limiting  vdue  of  the  sum  of  these  spaces 

will  be  the  space  actually  described  by  the  body. 

Draw  a  line  AC  (fig.  32),  and  at  A  construct  an  pj„  ,, 

angle    CAB,   whose   tangent   equals/;    divide 

AC  into  arty  number  of  equal  parts  in  D,  E,  F, . .  .and  drawPD,  QE,  RF, ... 

BC  at  right  angles  to  AC  ;  then  since  PD  .  AU  x/  QE  -  AE  x/  RF  -  AF  x/, 

BC  =  AC  *f,  &c,  PD  will  represent  the  velocity  of  the  body  at  the  end  of 

the  time  represented  by  AD,  and  similarly  QE,  RF, . . .  BC,  will  represent  the 

velocity  at  the  end  of  the  limes  AE,  AF, , ,  .AC.     Complete  the  rectangles  De, 

E^  F^. . .     These  rectangles  represent  the  space  described  by  the  body  on 

the  above  supposition  during  the  second,  third,  fourth, . .  .portions  of  the  lime. 

Consequently,  the  space  actually  described  during  the  time  AC  is  Ihe  limit 

of  the  sum  of  the  rectangles ;  the  limit  being  continually  approached  as  ihe 

number  of  parts  into  which  AC  is  divided  is  continually  increased.  -  But  this 

limit  is  the  area  of  the  triangle  ABC  :  that  is  JAC  »  CB  or  iAC  «  AC  x/. 

Therefore,  if  AC  represents  the  time  /  during  which  the  body  describes  a 

space  1,  we  have 

s-i/f'.  (2) 

Since  this  equation  can  be  written 

we  find,  on  comparison  with  equation  (1),  thai 

j/'.aA.  (3) 

To  illustrate  these  equations,  let  us  suppose  the  accelerative  effect  of  the 
force  10  be  6  ;  that  is  to  say,  that,  in  virtue  of  the  action  of  the  force,  the  body 
acquires  in  each  successive  second  an  additional  velocity  of  6  ft.  per  second, 
and  let  it  be  asked  what,  on  the  supposition  of  the  body  moving  from  rest, 
will  be  the  velocity  acquired  and  ihe  space  described  at  the  end  of  12 
seconds  ;  equations  1  and  2  enable  us  to  answer  that  at  that  instant  it  will  be 
moving  at  the  rate  of  72  ft.  per  second,  and  will  have  described  432  ft. 

The  following  important  result  follows  from  equation  2,  At  the  end  of 
the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  &c.,  second  of  the  motion  the  body  will  have 
described  i/,i/'<4,  i/'-ft  i/"  16,  &c.,  ft. ;  and  consequently  during  the 
first,  second,  third,  fourth,  5:c.  second  of  the  motion  will  have  described  ^f, 
kf*  3^  ^f*  4'  ^f*  ?'  ^^'  ''■I  naiicly,  spaces  in  arithmetical  progression. 

The  results  of  the  above  article  can  be  stated  in  the  form  of  laws  which 
apply  to  the  state  of  a  body  moving  from  a  state  of  rest  under  the  action  of 
a  constant  force ;— 
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I.  The  velocities  are  proportional  to  the  times  during  which  the  motion 
has  lasted, 

II.  The  spaces  described  are  proportioned  to  the  squares  of  the  titnes  em- 
ployed in  their  description, 

III.  The  spaces  described  are  proportional  to  the  squares  of  the  velocities 
acquired  during  their  description, 

IV.  The  spaces  described  in  equal  successive  periods  of  time  increase  by  a 
constant  quantity. 

Instead  of  supposing  the  body  to  begin  to  move  from  a  state  of  rest,  we 
may  suppose  it  to  have  an  initial  velocity  V,  in  the  direction  of  the  force.  In 
this  case  equations  i,  2,  and  3  can  be  easily  shown  to  take  the  following 
forms,  respectively : — 

J  =  V/  +  J//', 
v"  -  V^  +  2/jr. 

If  the  body  move  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  force,/  must  be 
reckoned  negative. 

The  most  important  exemplification  of  the  laws  stated  in  the  present 
article  is  in  the  case  of  a  body  falling  freely  in  vacuo.  Here  the  force  causing 
the  acceleration  is  that  of  gravity,  and  the  acceleration  produced  is  denoted 
by  the  letter  g :  it  has  already  been  stated  (27  and  29)  that  the  numerical 
value  of  jf  is  32*1912  at  London,  when  the  unit  of  time  is  a  second  and  the 
unit  of  length  a  foot.  Adopting  the  metre  as  unit  of  length  the  value  of 
^'  at  London  is  9-8117. 

50.  Motion  on  an  Znellned  Flane. — Referring  to  (43),  suppose  the  force 
P  not  to  act ;  then  the  mass  M  is  acted  on  by  an  unbalanced  force  M^  sin 
X,  in  the  direction  SR,  consequently  the  accelerating  force  down  the  plane  is 
g  sin  X,  and  the  motion  becomes  a  particular  case  of  that  discussed  in  the 
last  article.  If  it  begins  to  move  from  rest,  it  will  at  the  end  of  /  seconds 
acquire  a  velocity  v  given  by  the  equation 

v^gt  sin  X, 

and  will  describe  a  length  s  of  the  plane  given  by  the  equation 

s  «  ^gf'  sin  X. 

Also,  if  V  is  the  velocity  acquired  while  describing  s  feet  of  the  plane, 

7/'  a  2gs  sin  X, 

Hence  (fig.  23)  if  a  body  slides  down  the  plane  from  S  to  R  the  velocity  which 
it  acquires  at  R  is  equal  to  ^2g  .  RS  sin  R  or  ^2g  ,  ST ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  velocity  which  the  body  has  at  R,  does  not  depend  on  the  angle  x,  but  only 
on  the  perpendicular  height  ST.  The  same  would  be  true  if  for  RS  we  sub* 
stituted  any  smooth  curve,  and  hence  we  may  state  generally,  that  when  a 
body  moves  along  any  smooth  line  under  the  action  of  gravity,  the  change 
of  velocity  it  experiences  in  moving  from  one  point  to  another  is  that  due  * 
the  vertical  height  of  the  former  point  above  the  latter. 

51.  Motion  of  Frojeetiles. — The  equations  given  in  the  above  arti 
apply  to  the  case  of  a  body  thrown  vertically  upwards  or  downwards  wit! 
certain  initial  velocity.    We  will  now  consider  the  case  of  a  heavy  be 
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thrown  in  a  borizonial  direction.  Let  a,  fig.  33,  be  such  a  body  thrown  with 
an  initial  velocitj'  of  v  feet  in  a  second,  and  let  the  lit»e  ab  represent  the  space 
described  in  any  interval ;  then,  at  the  end  of  , 

the  2,  3,  4  ..equal   interval,  the  body,  in  virtue  ^J-v 
of  its  inertia,  will  have  reached  the  points  c  dt, 
&c.     But  during  all  this  time  the  body  is  under  , 
the  influence  of  gravity,  which,  if  it  alone  acted, 
would  cause  the  body  to  fall  through  the  dis- 
tances represented  on  the  vertical  line  ;  these  are  j 
determined  by  the  successive  values  of  ig*'t 
which  is  the  formula  for  the  space  described 
by  a  freely  falling  body  (49).    The  effect  of  the 
combined  action  of  the  two  forces  is  that  at  the  ^ 
end  of  the  first  interval,  &c.,  the  body  will  be 
at  i',  at  the  end  of  the  second  interval  at  c', 
the  third  at  d",  &c.,  the  spaces   W,  cc',  dd 
being  proportional  to  the  squares  of  ab,  ac,  < 
respectively,  and  the  line  joining  these  points  '  — 
represents  the  path  of  the  body.     By  taking  the 
intervals  of  time  sufficiently  small  we  get  a  regu-  ng.  33, 

larly  curved  line  of  the  form  known  as  Ktic  paradola. 

If  the  direction  in  which  the  body  is  thrown  makes  an  angle  of  a  with 
the  horiion  (fig.  34),  then  after  /  seconds  it  would  have  travelled  a  distance 


ab  -  vi,  where  v  is  the  original  velocity ;  during  this  time,  however,  it  will  have 
fallen  through  a  distance  bc-^gi"*;  the  height  which  it  will  have  actually 
reached  is  -6d-bc~vt  sin  a—^gt^;  and  the  horizontal  distance  will  be 
itd^ab  cos  a^vt  cos  a.  The  range  of  the  body,  or  the  greatest  distance 
through  which  it  is  thrown,  will  be  reached  when  the  height  is  again  «  0 ;  that 
~igt-0,  from  which  /="'  *'"  -.     Introducing  this  ^■alue 


1,  when  vt  si 


of  /  into  the  equation  for  the  distance  d,  we  have  d=  —    _"_ — "which 

by  a  trigonometrical  transformation  _^^"L??,    The  greatest  height  is 
attained  in  half  the  time  of  flight,  or  when  /=  ",  from   which  we  get 

2g~' 

It  follows  from  the  formula  that  the  height  is  greatest  when  sin  a  is 
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greatest,  which  is  the  case  when  it «  90®,  or  when  the  body  is  thrown  vertically 
upwards ;  the  range  is  greatest  where  sin  2a  is  a  maximum,  that  is,  when 
2rt«90®  or  a  =  45°. 

In  these  formulae  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  air  offers  no  resistance. 
This  is,  however,  far  from  the  case,  and  in  practice,  particularly  if  the  velo- 
city of  projection  is  very  great,  the  path  differs  from  that  of  a  parabola. 
Fig.  34  approximately  represents  the  path,  allowing  for  the  resistance  of  the 
air.  The  divergence  from  the  true  theoretical  path  is  the  greater  from  the 
fact  that  in  the  modem  rifled  arms  the  projectiles  are  not  spherical  in  shape  ; 
and  also  because,  along  with  their  motion  of  translation,  they  have,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  rifling,  a  rotatory  motion  about  their  axis. 

52.  Composition  of  ▼eloelties. — The  principle  for  the  composition  of 
velocities  is  the  same  as  that  for  the  composition  of  forces  :  this  follows  evi- 
dently from  the  fact  that  forces  are  measured  by  the  momentum  they  com- 
municate, and  are  therefore  to  one  another  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  velocities 
they  communicate  to  the  sanie  body.  Thus  (fig.  6,  art.  33),  if  the  point  has 
at  any  instant  a  velocity  AB  in  the  direction  AP,  and  there  is  communicated 
to  it  a  velocity  AC  in  the  direction  AQ,  it  will  move  in  the  direction  AR  with 
a  velocity  represented  by  AD.  And  conversely,  the  velocity  of  a  body  re- 
presented by  AD  can  be  resolved  into  two  component  velocities  AB  and  AC. 
This  suggests  the  method  of  determining  the  motion  of  a  body  when  acted 
on  by  a  force  in  a  direction  transverse  to  the  direction  of  its  velocity ;  namely, 
suppose  the  time  to  be  divided  into  a  great  number  of  intervals,  and  suppose 
the  velocity  actually  communicated  by  the  force  to  be  communicated  at  once, 
then  by  the  composition  of  velocities  we  can  determine  the  motion  during 
each  interval,  and  therefore  during  the  whole  time  ;  the  actual  motion  is  the 
limit  to  which  the  motion,  thus  determined,  approaches  when  the  number  of 
intervals  is  increased. 

53.  Motion  in  a  Cirele. — Centriftiffal  Foree. — When  a  body  is  once  in 
motion,  unless  it  be  acted  upon  by  some  force,  it  will  move  uniformly 
forward  in  a  straight  line  with  unchanged  velocity  (26).  If,  therefore,  a  body 
moves  uniformly  in  any  other  path  than  a  straight  line — in  a  circle,  for 
instance — this  must  be  because  some  force  is  constantly  at  work  which 
continuously  deviates  it  from  this  straight  line. 

We  have  already  seen  an  example  of  this  in  the  case  of  the  motion  of 
projectiles  (51),  and  will  now  consider  it  in  the  case  of  central  motion,  or 
motion  in  a  circle,  of  which  we  have  an  example  in  the  motion  of  the  celestial 
bodies  or  in  the  motion  of  a  sling. 

In  the  latter  case,  if  the  string  is  cut,  the  stone,  ceasing  to  be  acted  upon 
by  the  tension  of  the  string,  will  move  in  a  straight  line  with  the  velocity 
which  it  already  possesses  ;  that  is,  in  the  direction  of  the  tangent  to  the  curve 
at  the  point  where  the  stone  was  when  the  string  was  cut.    The  tension  of 
the  string,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  pull  the  stone  towards  the  centre  of  th 
circle,  and  to  cause  the  stone  to  move  in  its  circular  path,  is  called  the  centn 
petal  or  central  force  ;  the  reaction  of  the  stone  upon  the  string,  which  i 
equal  and  opposite  to  this  force,  is  called  its  centrifugal  force.    The  amoun 
of  these  forces  may  be  arrived  at  as  follows  : — 

Let  us  suppose  a  body  moving  in  a  circle  with  given  uniform  velocity  t 
be  at  the  point  a  (fig.  35) ;  then,  had  it  not  been  acted  on  by  a  force  in  th 
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AT,  it  would,  in  a  small  succeeding  interval  of  time  /,  have  continued 

in  the  direction  of  the  tangent  at  a^  and  have  passed  through  a 

which  .we  will  represent  by    ab.      In  conJse- 

iiowever,  of  this  force  it  has  not  followed  this- 

,  but  has  arrived  at  the  point  d  on  the  curve ; 

t  force  has  made  it  traverse  the  distance  bd'='  ae 

nterval.      If /be  the  accelerating  force  which 

e  body  towards  the  centre,  ae  «  J/?^,  and  if 

y  small,  it  may  be  taken  as  equal  to  ab  or  2//, 

is  the  velocity  of  the  moving  body.     Now  if 
t  diameter  of  the  circle,  the  triangle  adn  is 

in  a  semicircle  and  is  right-angled,  whence 
X  an  ^  a£  X  2r,  Substituting  their  values  for 
£  in  this  equation,  we  find  that  t/V^  « Jr/?  x  2r, 


ch/. 


V* 


that  is,  in  order  that  a  body,  with  a 


elocity,  may  move  in  a  circle,  it  must  be  drawn 
itrc  by  a  force  which  is  directly  as  the  square 
locity  with  which  the  body  moves,  and  which  is 
as  the  radius  of  the  circle.  In  order  to  express 
e  ordinary  units  of  weight,  we  must  multiply  the 

pression  by  the  mass,  which  gives  F  -  —  or 

To  keep  the  body  in  a  circle  an  attraction  to- 

e  centre  is  needed,  which  is  constantly  equal  to 
.  this  attraction  is  constantly  neutralised  by  the 

al  force. 

above  expression  may  be  put  in  a  form  which  is  sometimes  more  con- 
If  T  be  the  time  in  seconds  required  to  traverse  the  circumference 

I  the  velocity  v,  then  t/«=  ^""^ ,  from  which  F  =  ^'''f'' -  ^WttV 

igid  body  rotates  about  a  fixed  axis,  all  parts  of  the  body  describe 
Fences  of  various  diameters,  but  all  in  the  same  time.  The  velocity 
otion  of  individual  particles  increases  with  the  distance  from  the  axis 
3n.  By  angular  velocity  is  understood  the  velocity  of  a  point  at  unit 
from  the  axis  of  rotation.     If  this  is  denoted  by  o),  the  velocity  7/  of  a 


Fig.  35- 


a  distance  from  the  axis  is  ojr,  from  which  w 


7/^ 
r 


27r 


and/» 


r<a* 


existence  of  centrifugal  force  may  be  demonstrated  by  means  of 
js  experiments,  such  as  the  centrifugal  railway.  If  a  small  can  of 
mg  by  the  handle  to  a  string  be  rapidly  rotated  in  a  vertical  circle, 
r  will  fall  out,  for,  at  a  suitable  velocity,  the  liquid  will  press  against 
om  of  the  vessel  with  a  force  at  right  angles  to  the  circle,  and  greater 
own  weight. 

Motion  In  a  Vertical  Circle.— Let  ACBD  be  a  circle  whose  plane 

cal  and  radius  denoted  by  r.      Suppose  a  point  placed  at  A,  and 

to  slide  down  the  curve,  what  velocity  will  it  have  acquired  on 
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reaching  any  given  point  P  ?    Draw  the  vertical  diameter  CD,  join  CA,CP, 
and  draw  the  horizontal  lines  AMB  and  FN?'.     Now,  assuming  the  curve 

to  be  smooth,  the  velocity  acquired  in  falling  from 
A  to  P  is  that  due  to  MN,  the  vertical  height  of  A 
above  P  (50) ;  if,  therefore,  v  denote  the  velocity  of 
the  point  at  P,  we  shall  have 

7/*  =  2^MN. 

Now  by  similar  triangles  DCP,  PCN  we  have 

DC  :  CP  ::  CP  :  CN  ; 

consequently,  if  we  denote  by  s  the  chord  CP, 

2rNC-j'; 
in  like  manner  if  a  denote  the  chord  CA, 


Fig.  36. 


therefore 
and 


2rMC«a2, 

2rMN«rt'-j', 


Now  V  will  have  equal  values  when  s  has  the  same  value,  whether  positive 
or  negative,  and  for  any  one  value  of  s  there  are  two  equal  values  of  v,  one 
positive  and  one  negative.  That  is  to  say,  since  CP'  is  equal  to  CP,  the 
body  will  have  the  same  velocity  at  P'  that  it  has  at  P,  and  at  any  point  the 
body  will  have  the  same  velocity  whether  it  is  going  up  the  curve  or  down 
the  curve.  Of  course  it  is  included  in  this  statement  that  if  the  body  begins 
to  move  from  A  it  will  just  ascend  to  a  point  B  on  the  other  side  of  C,  such 
that  A  and  B  are  in  the  same  horizontal  line.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  at  C 
the  value  of  s  is  zero  ;  consequently,  if  V  is  the  velocity  acquired  by  the 
body  in  falling  from  A  to  C,  we  have 


v?^ 


and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  body  begins  to  move  from  C  with  a  velocity  V 
it  will  reach  a  point  A  such  that  the  chord  AC  or  a  is  given  by  the  same 

equation.  In  other  words,  the  velocity  at  the 
lowest  point  is  proportional  to  the  chord  of  the  ait 
described. 

55.  Motloii  of  a  Simple  Fendnlnm. — By  a 
simple  pendulum  is  meant  a  heavy  particle  su»* 
pended  by  a  fine  thread  from  a  fixed  point,  about 
which  it  oscillates  without  friction.  So  far  as  hi 
changes  of  velocity  are  concerned  they  will  be  tlie 
same  as  those  of  the  point  in  the  previous  artidi-'] 
for  the  tension  of  the  thread,  acting  at  eachposhiia 
in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  motioB 
of  the  point,  will  no  more  affect  its  motion  thaa 
tlie  reaction  of  the  smooth  curve  affects  that  of  the  point  in  the  last  artidft 
The  time  of  an  oscillation— that  is,  the  time  in  which  the  point  moves  from  A 
to  13 — can  be  easily  ascertained  when  the  arc  of  vibration  is  small ;  that  % 
when  the  chord  and  the  arc  do  not  sensibly  differ. 


Fig-  37- 
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Thus,  let  AB  (fig.  37)  equal  the  arc  or  chord  ACB  (fig.  36) ;  with  centre 
C  and  radius  AC  or  a  describe  a  circle,  and  suppose  a  point  to  describe  the 

circumference  of  that  circle  with  a  uniform  velocity  V  or  ^a/-*  At  any  in- 
stant let  the  point  be  at  Q,  join  CQ,  draw  the  tangent  QT,  also  draw  QP  at 
right  angles  and  QN  parallel  to  AB,  then  the  angles  NQT  and  CQP  are 
equal.     Now  the  velocity  of  Q  resolved  parallel  to  AB  is  V  cos  TQN  or 

a  aA  cos  CQP ;  that  is,  if  CP  equals  s,  the  velocity  of  Q  parallel  to  AB  is 

But  if  we  suppose  a  point  to  move  along  AB  in  such  a  manner  that  its 
velocity  in  each  position  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  oscillating  body,  its 

velocity  at   P  would  also  equal  A/C(tf' -  j^) ;  and,  therefore,  this  point 

would  describe  AB  in  the  same  time  that  Q  describes  the  semicircumference 
AQB.     If  then  /  be  the  required  time  of  an  oscillation,  we  have 

This  result  is  independent  of  the  length  of  the  arc  of  vibration,  provided  its 
amplitude^  that  is  AB,  be  small — not  exceeding  4  or  5  degrees,  for  instance. 
It  is  evident  from  the  formula,  that  the  time  of  a  vibration  is  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  square  root  of  the  length  of  the  pendulum,  and  inversely 
proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  accelerating  force  of  gravity. 

As  an  example  of  the  use  of  the  formula  we  may  take  the  following : — It 
has  been  found  that  39' 13983  inches  is  the  length  of  a  simple  pendulum, 
whose  time  of  oscillation  at  Greenwich  is  one  second  ;  the  formula  at  once 
leads  to  an  accurate  determination  of  the  accelerating  force  of  gravity  g ;  for 
using  feet  and  seconds  as  our  units  we  have  t^\^r^  3*26165,  and  tt  stands 
for  the  known  number  3'i4i59,  therefore  the  formula  gives  us 

g=  (3-141 59)'  X  3-26165  «  32-1912. 

This  is  the  value  employed  in  (29). 

Other  examples  will  be  met  with  in  the  Appendix. 

56.  aniplilo  Representation  of  tlie  Clianres  of  Velocity  of  an  Oicll- 
latiar  Body. — The  changes  which  thevelocityof  a  vibrating  body  undergoes 
may  be  graphically  represented  as  follows  : — Draw  a  line  of  indefinite  length 
and  mark  off  AH  (fig.  38)  to  represent  the  time  of  one  vibration,  HH'  to  re- 


present the  time  of  the  second  vibration,  and  so  on.  During  the  first  vibra- 
tion the  velocity  increases  from  zero  to  a  maximum  at  the  half- vibration,  and 
then  decreases  during  the  second  half-vibration  from  the  maximum  to  zero. 
Consequently,  a  curved  line  or  arc  AQH  may  be  drawn,  whose  ordinate  QM 
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at  any  point  Q  will  represent  the  velocity  of  the  body  at  the  tunc  represented 
by  AM.  If  a  similar  curved  line  or  arc  HPH'  be  drawn,  the  ordinate  PN 
of  any  point  P  will  represent  the  velocity  at  a  time  denoted  by  AN.  But 
since  the  direction  of  the  velocity  in  the  second  oscillation  is  contrary  to  that 
of  the  velocity  in  the  first  oscillation,  the  ordinate  NP  must  be  drawn  in  the 
contrary  direction  to  that  of  MQ.  If,  then,  the  curve  be  continued  by  a  suc- 
cession of  equal  arcs  alternately  on  opposite  sides  of  AD,  the  variations  of 
the  velocity  of  the  vibrating  body  will  be  completely  represented  by  the. 
varying  magnitudes  of  the  ordinates  of  successive  points  of  the  curve.  The 
last  article  shows  this  to  be  the  curve  of  sines  for  a  pendulum. 

57.  ZmpntalTe  Forces. — When  a  force  acts  on  a  body  for  an  inappreci- 
ably short  time,  and  yet  sensibly  changes  its  velocity,  it  is  termed  an  instan- 
taneous or  impulsive  force.  Such  a  force  is  called  into  play  when  one  body 
strikes  against  another.  A  force  of  this  character  is  nothing  but  a  finite 
though  very  large  force,  acting  for  a  time  so  short  that  its  duration  is  nearly, 
or  quite,  insensible.  In  fact,  if  M  is  the  mass  of  the  body,  and  the  force 
contains  M/ units,  it  will,  in  a  time  /,  communicate  a  velocity >?;  now,  how- 
ever small  /may  be,  M/and  therefore /may  be  so  large  that  y?  may  be  of 
sensible  or  even  considerable  magnitude.  Thus  if  M  contains  a  pound  of 
matter,  and  if  the  force  contains  ten  thousand  units,  though  /  were  so  short 
as  to  be  only  the  j^  of  a  second,  the  velocity  communicated  by  the  force 
would  be  one  of  10  ft.  per  second.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  the  body 
will  not  sensibly  move  while  this  velocity  is  being  conmiunicated ;  thus,  in 
the  case  supposed,  the  body  would  only  move  through  J//*  or  the  ^5  of  a 
foot  while  the  force  acts  upon  it. 

When  one  body  impinges  on  another,  it  follows  from  the  law  of  the 
equality  of  action  and  reaction  (39)  that  whatever  force  the  first  body  exerts 
upon  the  second,  the  second  will  exert  an  equal  force  upon  the  first  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Now  forces  are  proportional  to  the  momenta  generated 
in  the  same  time  ;  consequently,  these  forces  generate,  during  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  the  time  of  impact,  in  the  bodies  respectively,  equal  momenta 
with  contrary  signs  ;  and  therefore  the  sum  of  the  momenta  of  the  two  bodies 
will  remain  constant  during  and  at  the  end  of  the  impact.  It  is  of  course 
understood  that  if  the  two  bodies  move  in  contrary  directions  their  momenta 

have  opposite  signs,  and  the  sum  is  an  alge- 
braical sum.  In  order  to  test  the  physical 
validity  of  this  conclusion,  Newton  made  a 
series  of  experiments,  which  may  be  briefly 
described  thus : — Two  balls  A  and  B  are 
hung  from  points  C,  D  in  the  same  horizontal 
line  by  threads  in  such  a  manner  that  their 
centres  A  and  B  are  in  the  same  horizontal 
line.  With  centre  C  and  radius  CA  describe 
a  semicircle  EAF,  and  with  centre  D  and 
radius  DB  describe  a  semicircle  GBH  on  the  wall  in  front  of  which  the  baHi 
hang.  Let  A  be  moved  back  to  R,  and  be  allowed  to  descend  to  A ;  it  thcK 
impinges  on  B  ;  both  A  and  B  will  now  move  along  the  arch  AF  and  BF 
respectively  ;  let  A  and  B  come  to  their  highest  points  at  rand  k  respective 
Now  if  V  denote  the  velocity  with  which  A  reaches  the  lowest  point,  v  an< 
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the  velocities  with  which  A  and  B  leave  the  lowest  points  after  impact,  and  f 
the  radius  AC,  it  follows  from  (54)  that 

V « chd Ar    i/^ v » chd Ar    /e!, and u  =  chd Bk/?. ; 

therefore  if  A  and  B  are  the  masses  of  the  two  balls,  the  momentum  at  the 
instant  before  impact  was  A  x  chd  AR,  and  the  momentum  after  impact  was 
A  X  chd  Ar  +  B  X  chd  Bk,  Now  when  the  positions  of  the  points  R,  r,  and 
k  had  been  properly  corrected  for  the  resistance  of  the  air,  it  was  found  that 
these  two  expressions  were  equal  to  within  quantities  so  small  that  they 
could  be  properly  referred  to  errors  of  observation.  The  experiment  suc- 
ceeded equally  under  every  modification,  whether  A  impinged  on  B  at  rest 
or  in  motion,  and  whatever  the  materials  of  A  and  B  might  be. 

58.  Blreet  Collision  of  Two  Bodies. -Let  A  and  B  be  two  bodies 
moving  with  velocities  V  and  U  respectively,  along  the  same  line,  and  let 
their  mutual  action  take  place  in  that  line ;  if  the  one  overtake  the  other, 
what  will  be  their  respective  velocities  at  the  instant  after  impact  ?  We  will 
answer  this  question  in  two  extreme  cases. 

i.  Let  us  suppose  the  bodies  to  be  quite  inelastic.  In  this  case,  when  A 
touches  B,  it  will  continue  to  press  against  B  until  their  velocities  are 
equalised,  when  the  mutual  action  ceases.  For  whatever  deformation  the 
bodies  may  have  undergone,  they  have  no  tendency  to  recover  their  shapes. 
If,  therefore,  x  is  their  common  velocity  after  impact,  we  shall  have  A;r+  B:r 
their  joint  momentum  at  the  end  of  impact,  but  their  momentum  before 
impact  was  AV  +  BU.    Whence 

(A  +  B);r-AV  +  BU, 

an  equation  which  determines  x, 

ii.  Let  us  suppose  the  bodies  perfectly  elastic.  In  this  case  they  recover 
their  shapes,  with  a  force  exactly  equal  to  that  with  which  they  were  com- 
pressed. Consequently,  the  whole  momentum  lost  by  the  one,  and  gained  by 
the  other,  must  be  exactly  double  of  that  lost  while  compression  took  place  ; 
that  is,  up  to  the  instant  at  which  their  velocities  were  equalised.  But  these 
are  respectively  AV  —  Ajt and  B;r-  BU  ;  therefore,  if  v  and  u  are  the  required 
final  velocities, 

Plv  «  AV  -  2(AV  -  Ar)  or  z/  =  -  V  +  2jr 

B«  -  BU  +  2(B;r-  BU)  or  «  =  2x-  U, 
hence 

(A  +  B)z/-2BU  +  (A-B)V 
and 

(A  +  B)«-2AV-(A-B)U. 

The  following  conclusion  from  these  equations  may  be  noticed  :  suppose  a 
ball  A,  moving  with  a  velocity  V,  to  strike  directly  an  equal  ball  B  at  rest. 
In  this  case  A-B,  and  U-o,  consequently  z/-o  and  i/«V;  that  is,  the 
former  ball  A  is  brought  to  rest,  and  the  latter  B  moves  on  with  a  velocity  V. 
If  now  B  strike  on  a  third  equal  ball  C  at  rest,  B  will  in  turn  be  brought  to 
rest,  and  C  will  acquire  the  velocity  V.  And  the  same  is  true  if  there  is  a 
fourth,  or  fifth,  or  indeed  any  number  of  balls.  This  result  may  be  shown 
with  ivory  balls,  and  is  a  very  remarkable  experiment. 
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59.  ^I^ork  s  MeanlBff  of  tlie  Term. — It  has  been  pointed  out  (19,  26) 
that  a  moving  body  has  no  power  of  itself  to  change  either  the  direction  or 
the  speed  of  its  motion,  and  that,  if  any  such  change  takes  place,  it  is  a  proof 
that  the  body  is  acted  upon  by  some  external  force.  But  although  change  of 
motion  thus  always  implies  the  action  of  force,  forces  are  often  exerted  with- 
out causing  any  change  in  the  motion  of  the  bodies  on  which  they  act.  For 
instance,  when  a  ship  is  sailing  at  a  uniform  speed  the  force  exerted  on  k  by 
the  wind  causes  no  change  in  its  motion,  but  simply  prevents  such  a  change 
being  produced  by  the  resistance  of  the  water  ;  or,  when  a  railway  train  is 
running  with  uniform  velocity,  the  force  of  the  engine  does  not  change,  but 
only  maintains  its  motion  in  opposition  to  the  forces,  such  as  friction  and  the 
resistance  of  the  air,  which  tend  to  destroy  it. 

These  two  classes  of  cases — namely,  first,  those  in  which  forces  cause  a 
change  of  motion  ;  and  secondly,  those  in  which  they  prevent,  wholly  or  in 
part,  such  a  change  being  produced  by  other  forces — include  all  the  effects 
to  which  the  action  of  forces  can  give  rise.  When  acting  in  either  of  these 
ways,  a  force  is  said  to  do  work  :  an  expression  which  is  used  scientifically 
in  a  sense  somewhat  more  precise,  but  closely  accordant  with  that  in  which 
it  is  used  in  common  language.  A  little  reflection  will  make  it  evident  that, 
in  all  cases  in  which  we  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  work  being  done-^ 
whether  by  men,  horse-power,  or  steam-power,  and  however  various  the 
products  may  be  in  different  cases — the  physical  part  of  the  process  consists 
solely  in  producing  or  changing  motion,  or  in  keeping  up  motion  in  opposition 
to  resistance,  or  in  a  combination  of  these  actions.  The  reader  will  easily 
convince  himself  of  this  by  calling  to  mind  what  the  definite  actions  are  which 
constitute  the  work  done  by  (say)  a  navvy,  a  joiner,  a  mechanic,  a  weaver ;  that 
done  by  a  horse,  whether  employed  in  drawing  a  vehicle  or  in  turning  a  gin ; 
or  that  of  a  steam-engine,  whether  it  be  used  to  drag  a  railway  train  or  to 
drive  machiner>'.  In  all  cases  the  work  done  is  reducible,  from  a  mechanical 
point  of  view,  to  the  elements  that  have  been  mentioned,  although  it  may  be 
performed  on  different  materials,  with  different  tools,  and  with  different 
degrees  of  skill. 

It  is,  moreover,  easy  to  see  (comp.  52)  that  any  possible  change  or 
motion  may  be  represented  as  a  gain  by  the  moving  body  of  an  additional 
(positive  or  negative)  velocity  either  in  the  direction  of  its  previous  motion, 
or  at  right  angles  to  it ;  but  a  body  which  gains  velocity  is  (27)  said  to  be 
accelerated.  Hence,  what  has  been  said  above  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows  : —  When  a  force  produces  acceleration^  or  when  it  maintains  moti^m 
unchanged  in  opposition  to  resistance,  it  is  said  to  do  work. 

60.  Measure  of  ^l^ork. — In  considering  how  work  is  to  be  measured,* 
or  how  the  relation  between  different  quantities  of  work  is  to  be  expressed 
numerically,  we  have,  in  accordance  with  the  above,  to  consider,  first,  W9¥k 
of  acceleration ;  and  secondly,  work  against  resistance.  But  in  order  to  make 
the  evaluation  of  the  two  kinds  of  work  consistent,  we  must  bear  in  miad 
that  one  and  the  same  exertion  of  force  will  result  in  work  of  either  kibd 
according  to  the  conditions  under  which  it  takes  place  :  thus,  the  force  of 
gravity  acting  on  a  weight  let  fall  from  the  hand  causes  it  to  move  with  A 
continually  accelerated  velocity  until  it  strikes  the  ground  ;  but  if  the  same 
weight,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  fall  freely  through  the  air,  be  hung  to  t 
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cord  passing  round  a  cylinder  by  means  of  which  various  degrees  of  friction 
can  be  applied  to  hinder  its  descent,  it  can  be  made  to  fall  with  a  very  small 
and  practically  uniform  velocity.  Hence,  speaking  broadly,  it  may  be  said 
that,  in  the  former  case,  the  work  done  by  gravity  upon  the  weight  is  work  of 
acceleration  only,  while  in  the  latter  case  it  is  work  against  resistance  (friction) 
only.  But  it  is  very  important  to  note  that  an  essential  condition,  without 
which  a  force,  however  great,  cannot  do  work  either  of  one  kind  or  the  other, 
is  that  the  thing  acted  on  by  it  shall  move  while  the  force  continues  to  act. 
This  is  obvious,  for  if  no  motion  takes  place  it  clearly  cannot  be  either 
accelerated  or  maintained  against  resistance.  The  motion  of  the  body  on 
which  a  force  acts  being  thus  necessarily  involved  in  our  notion  of  work 
being  done  by  the  force,  it  naturally  follows  that,  in  estimating  how  much 
work  is  done,  we  should  consider  how  much — that  is  to  say,  how  far — the 
body  moves  while  the  force  acts  upon  it.  This  agrees  with  the  mode  of 
estimating  quantities  of  work  in  common  life,  as  will  be  evident  if  we  consider 
a  very  simple  case—  for  instance,  that  of  a  labourer  employed  to  carry  bricks 
up  to  a  scaffold  :  in  such  a  case  a  double  number  of  bricks  carried  would 
represent  a  double  quantity  of  work  done,  but  so  also  would  a  double  height 
of  the  scaffold,  for  whatever  amount  of  work  is  done  in  raising  a  certain 
number  to  a  height  of  twenty  feet,  the  same  amount  must  be  done  again  to 
raise  them  another  twenty  feet,  or  the  amount  of  work  done  in  raising  the 
bricks  forty  feet  is  twice  as  great  as  that  done  when  they  are  raised  only 
twenty  feet.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  no  direct  reference  to  time  enters 
into  the  conception  of  a  quantity  of  work  :  if  we  want  to  know  how  much 
work  a  labourer  has  done,  we  do  not  ask  how  long  he  has  been  at  work,  but 
what  he  has  done— for  instance,  how  many  bricks  he  has  carried,  and  to  what 
height ; — and  our  estimate  of  the  total  amount  of  work  is  the  same  whether 
the  man  has  spent  hours  or  days  in  doing  it. 

The  foregoing  relations  between  force  and  work  may  be  put  into  definite 
mathematical  language  as  follows : — If  the  point  of  application  of  a  force 
moves  in  a  straight  line,  and  if  the  part  of  the  force  resolved  along  this  line 
acts  in  the  direction  of  the  motion,  the  product  of  that  component  and  the 
length  of  the  line  is  the  work  done  by  the  force.  If  the  component  acts  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  the  motion,  the  component  may  be  considered  as  a 
resistance,  and  the  product  is  work  done  against  the  resistance.  Thus,  in 
(43)>  i^  we  suppose  a  to  move  up  the  plane  from  R  to  S,  the  work  done  by  P 
is  P  X  RS  :  the  work  done  against  the  resistance  W  is  W  sin  x  x  RS.  It  will 
be  observed  that  if  the  forces  are  in  equilibrium  during  the  motion,  so  that 
the  velocity  of  a  is  uniform,  P  equals  W  sin  jr,  and  consequently  the  work 
done  by  the  power  equals  that  done  against  the  resistance.  Also,  since  RS 
sin  X  equals  ST,  the  work  done  against  the  resistance  equals  W  x  ST.  In 
other  words,  to  raise  W  from  R  to  S  requires  the  same  amount  of  work  as  to 
raise  it  from  T  to  S. 

If,  however,  the  forces  are  not  in  equilibrium,  the  motion  of  a  will  not  be 
uniform,  but  accelerated ;  the  work  done  upon  it  will  nevertheless  still  be 
represented  by  the  product  of  the  force  into  the  distance  through  which  it 
acts.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  relation  between  the  amount  of  work  done 
and  the  change  produced  by  it  in  the  velocity  of  the  moving  mass,  we  must 
recall  one  or  two  elementary  mechanical  principles.     Let  F  be  the  resultant 
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force  resolved  along  the  direction  of  motion,  and  S  the  distance  through 
which  its  point  of  application  moves  :  then,  according  to  what  has  been  said, 
the  work  done  by  the  force  -  FS.  Further,  it  has  been  pointed  out  (29)  that 
a  constant  force  is  measured  by  the  momentum  produced  by  it  in  a  unit  of 
time  :  hence,  if  T  be  the  time  during  which  the  force  acts,  V  the  velocity  of 
the  mass  M  at  the  beginning  of  this  period,  and  V,  the  velocity  at  the  end, 
the  momentum  produced  during  the  time  T  is  M Vj  —  M V,  and  consequently 
the  momentum  produced  in  a  unit  of  time,  or,  in  other  words,  the  measure 
of  the  force,  is 

F.M(V,-V) 

The  distance  S  through  which  the  mass  M  moves  while  its  velocity 
changes  from  the  value  V  to  the  value  Vj  is  the  same  as  if  it  had  moved 
during  the  whole  period  T  with  a  velocity  equal  to  the  average  value  of  the 
varying  velocity  which  it  actually  possesses.  But  a  constant  force  acting 
upon  a  constant  mass  causes  its  velocity  to  change  at  a  uniform  rate  ;  hence, 
in  the  present  case,  the  average  velocity  is  simply  the  arithmetical  mean  of  \ 
the  initial  and  final  velocities,  or 

S  =  i(VixV)T. 

Combining  this  with  the  last  equation,  we  get  as  the  expression  for  the 
work  done  by  the  force  F  : 

FS.*M(V,«-V-); 

or,  in  words,  when  a  constant  force  acts  on  a  mass  so  as  to  change  its  velocity^ 
the  work  done  by  the  force  is  equal  to  half  the  product  of  the  mass  into  Uu 
change  of  the  square  of  the  velocity. 

The  foregoing  conclusion  has  been  arrived  at  by  supposing  the  force  F 
to  be  constant,  but  it  is  easy  to  show  that  it  holds  good  equally  if  F  is  the 
average  magnitude  of  a  force  which  varies  from  one  part  to  another  of  the 
total  distance  through  which  it  acts.  To  prove  this,  let  the  distance  S  be 
subdivided  into  a  very  great  number  n  of  very  small  parts,  each  equal  to  j,  [ 
so  that  ns  «  S.  Then,  by  supposing  s  to  be  sufficiently  small,  we  may,  with- 
out any  appreciable  error,  consider  the  force  as  constant  within  each  of  these 
intervals,  and  as  changing  suddenly  as  its  point  of  application  passes  from 
one  interval  to  the  next.  Let  F,,  Fg,  F,  .  .  .  .  F«,  be  the  forces  actiiig 
throughout  the  ist,  2nd,  3rd  ....  nlh  interval  respectively,  and  let  the 
velocity  at  the  end  of  the  same  intervals  be  z/p  v^^  2/3,  ...  .  VnC^Vj), 
respectively ;  then,  for  the  work  done  in  the  successive  intervals,  we 
have — 

F,j  =  JM«~V') 

F,j-iM(x/a«-z/,^) 
•      F3j  =  iM(x/,«-V) 


F„^.iM(V-V-,)-iM(V,«-V-,), 
or,  for  the  total  work, 

(F,  +  F,  +  F3  + +  F„>r-iM(V,«-t/^); 


/ 
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where  the  quantity  of  the,  left-hand  side  of  the  equation  may  also  be  written 
^iJ!J[«±  _l_:_±Zbiw«FS,  if  we  put  F  to  stand  for  the  average  (or  arith- 
metical mean)  of  the  forces  F,,  F,,  &c. 

An  important  special  case  of  the  application  of  the  above  formula  arises 
when  either  the  initial  or  the  final  velocity  of  the  mass  M  is  nothing  ;  that 
is  to  say,  when  the  effect  of  the  force  is  to  make  a  body  pass  from  a  state 
of  rest  into  one  of  motion,  or  from  a  state  of  motion  into  one  of  rest.  The 
general  expression  then  assumes  one  of  the  following  forms,  namely : — 

FS  -  iMVi«  or, 
-FS«iMV^; 

the  first  of  which  denotes  the  quantity  of  work  which  must  be  done  on  a  body 
of  mass  M  in  order  to  give  to  it  the  velocity  V,,  while  the  second  expresses 
the  work  that  must  be  done  in  order  to  bring  the  same  mass  to  rest  when  it 
is  moving  with  the  velocity  V^,  the  negative  sign  in  the  latter  case  showin;^ 
that  the  force  here  acts  in  opposition  to  the  actual  motion,  and  is  therefore 
to  be  regarded  as  a  resistance. 

In  practice,  the  case  which  most  frequently  occurs  is  where  work  of  ac- 
celeration and  work  against  resistance  are  perfonned  simultaneously.  Thus, 
recurring  to  the  inclined  plane  already  referred  to  in  art.  43  ;  if  the  force  P 
(where  P  is  the  constant  force  with  which  the  string  pulls  W  up  the  plane) 
be  greater  than  W  sin  jr,  the  body  \V  will  move  up  the  incline  with  a  con- 
tinually increasing  velocity,  and  if  the  point  of  application  of  P  be  displaced 
from  R  to  S,  the  total  amount  of  work  done,  namely,  P  x  RS,  consists  of  a 
portion  =  W  sin  jr  RS,  done  against  the  resistance  of  the  weight  W,  and  of  a 
portion  =  (P-\V  sin  x)  RS  expended  in  accelerating  the  weight.  Hence,  to 
determine  the  velocity  v  with  which  W  arrives  at  the  top  of  the  incline  we 
have  the  equation 

(P-Wsin:r)RS  =  iWz/-; 

for  the  portion  of  P  which  is  in  excess  of  what  is  required  to  produce  equili- 
brium with  the  weight  W,  namely,  P-W  sin  jr,  corresponds  to  the  resultant 
force  F  supposed  in  the  foregoing  discussion,  and  RS  to  the  distance  through 
which  this  resultant  force  acts. 

61.  Vnlt  of  ^l^ork. — For  strictly  scientific  purposes  a  unit  of  work  is 
taken  to  be  the  work  done  by  a  unit  of  force  when  its  point  of  application 
moves  through  one  foot  in  the  direction  of  its  action  ;  but,  as  a  convenient 
and  sufficiently  accurate  standard  for  practical  purposes,  the  quantity  of  work 
which  is  done  in  lifting  i  pound  through  the  height  of  i  foot  is  commonly 
adopted  as  the  unit,  and  this  quantity  of  work  is  spoken  of  as  one  *  foot- 
pound.* It  is,  however,  important  to  observe  that  the  foot-pound  is  not  per- 
fectly invariable,  since  the  weight  of  a  pound,  and  therefore  the  work  done 
in  lifting  it  through  a  given  height,  differs  at  different  places,  being  a  little 
j^reater  near  the  Poles  than  near  the  Equator. 

On  the  metrical  system  the  kilogrammetre  is  the  unit ;  it  is  the  weight  of 
a  kilogramme  raised  through  a  height  of  a  metre.  This  is  equal  to  7*24 
foot-pounds,  and  one  foot-pound  ■  '1381  of  a  kilogrammetre. 
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62.  Bneivy. — The  fact  that  any  agent  is  capable  of  doing  work  is  usually 
expressed  by  saying  that  it  possesses  Energy^  and  the  quantity  of  energy  it 
possesses  is  measured  by  the  amount  of  work  it  can  do.  For  example,  in 
the  case  of  the  inclined  plane  above  referred  to,  the  working  power  or  eneigy 
of  the  force  P  is  P  x  RS ;  and  if  this  force  acts  under  the  conditions  last 
supposed,  by  the  time  its  own  energy  is  exhausted  (in  consequence  of  its 
point  of  application  having  arrived  at  S,  the  limit  of  the  range  through  which 
it  is  supposed  able  to  act),  it  has  conferred  upon  the  weight  W  a  quantity  of 
energy  equal  to  that  which  has  been  expended ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  W 
has  been  raised  through  a  vertical  height  equal  to  ST,  and  could  by  falling 
again  through  the  same  height  do  an  amount  of  work  represented  by  W  x  ST ; 
and  in  the  second  place  W  can  do  work  by  virtue  of  the  velocity  that  has 
been  imparted  to  it,  and  can  continue  moving  in  opposition  to  any  given 
resistance  R  through  a  distance  x,  such  that 

Rj  -  JWx/'. 

The  energy  possessed  by  the  mass  M  in  consequence  of  having  been  raised 
from  the  ground  is  commonly  distinguished  as  energy  of  position  or  pofenHal 
energy,  and  is  measured  by  the  product  of  the  force  tending  to  cause  motion 
into  the  distance  through  which  the  point  of  application  of  the  force  is 
capable  of  being  displaced  in  the  direction  in  which  the  force  acts.  The 
energy  possessed  by  a  body  in  consequence  of  its  velocity  is  commonly  dis- 
tinguished as  energy  of  vwtion^  or  kinetic  energy  :  it  is  measured  by  half  the 
product  of  the  moving  mass  into  the  square  of  its  velocity. 

63.  Varieties  of  Bnergy. — It  will  be  seen,  on  considering  the  definition 
of  work  given  above,  that  a  force  is  said  to  do  work  when  it  produces  any 
change  in  the  condition  of  bodies  ;  for  the  only  changes  which,  according  to 
the  definition  oi  force  given  previously  (26),  a  force  is  capable  of  producing, 
are  changes  in  the  state  of  rest  or  motion  of  bodies  and  changes  of  their 
place,  in  opposition  to  resistances  tending  to  prevent  motion  or  to  produce 
motion  in  an  opposite  direction.  There  are,  however,  many  other  kinds  of 
physical  changes  which  can  be  produced  under  appropriate  conditions,  and 
the  recent  progress  of  investigation  has  shown  that  the  conditions  under 
which  changes  of  all  kinds  occur  are  so  far  analogous  to  those  required  for 
the  production  of  work  by  mechanical  forces  that  the  term  work  has  come 
to  be  used  in  a  more  extended  sense  than  formerly,  and  is  now  often  used  to 
signify  the  production  of  any  sort  of  physical  change. 

Thus  work  is  said  to  be  done  when  a  body  at  a  low  temperature  is  raised 
to  a  higher  temperature,  just  as  much  as  when  a  weight  is  raised  from  a 
lower  to  a  higher  level ;  or,  again,  work  is  done  when  any  electrical,  magnetic, 
or  chemical  change  is  produced.  This  extension  of  the  meaning  of  the  term 
work  involves  a  similar  extension  of  the  meaning  of  energy,  which  in  thit 
wider  sense  may  be  defined  as  the  capacity  for  producing  physical  change^     . 

As  examples  of  energy  in  this  more  general  sense  the  following  may  be 
mentioned  : — {a)  the  energy  possessed  by  gunpowder  in  virtue  of  the  mutual 
chemical  affinities  of  its  constituents,  whereby  it  is  capable  of  doing  work  bg 
generating  heat  or  by  acting  on  a  cannon  ball  so  as  to  change  its  state  o 
rest  into  one  of  rapid  motion  ;  {b)  the  energy  of  a  charged  Leyden  jar  whid 
according  to  the  way  in  which  the  jar  is  discharged,  can  give  rise  to  change 
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tanpentare,  to  changes  of  chemical  composition,  to  mechanical  changes, 
to  cfaaoges  of  magnetic  or  electrical  condition  ;  (r)  the  energy  of  a  red-hot 
Op  iriucbp  amongst  other  efiects  it  is  capable  of  producing,  can  raise  the 
npcntuv  and  increase  the  volume  of  bodies  colder  than  itself,  or  can 
H|ge  ice  into  water  or  water  into  steam;  the  energy  of  the  stretched 
ng  of  a  bow :  here  work  has  been  consumed  in  stretching  the  string ; 
« it  is  nieaaed  the  work  reappears  in  the  velocity  imparted  to  the  arrow. 

64.  VfeMMStaflnttoaa  of  Baornr* — It  has  been  found  by  experiment 
tt  when  one  kind  of  energy  disappears  or  is  expended,  energy  of  some 
ber  kind  is  prodnced^and  that,  under  proper  conditions,  the  disappearance 
any  one  of  the  known  kinds  of  energy  can  be  made  to  give  rise  to  a  greater 
lesi  amount  of  any  other  kind.  One  of  the  simplest  illustrations  that  can 
!  given  of  this  transformation  of  energy  is  afforded  by  the  oscillations  of  a 
ndnlmn.  When  the  pendulum  is  at  rest  in  its  lowest  position  it  does  not 
issess  any  energy,  for  it  has  no  power  of  setting  either  itself  or  other  bodies 
motion^  or  of  producing  in  them  any  kind  of  change.  In  order  to  set  the 
sidnlnm  oscillating,  work  must  be  done  upon  it,  and  it  thereafter  possesses 
I  amomit  of  energy  corresponding  to  the  work  that  has  been  expended. 
lien  it  has  reached  either  end  of  its  path,  the  pendulum  is  for  an  instant  at 
St ;  but  it  possesses  energy  by  virtue  of  its  position,  and  can  do  an  amount  of 
iffk  while  fidling  to  its  lowest  position,  which  is  represented  by  the  product 
its  weight  into  the  vertical  height  through  which  its  centre  of  gravity  de- 
ends.  When  at  the  middle  of  its  path  the  pendulum  is  passing  through  its 
isition  of  equilibrium,  and  has  no  power  of  doing  work  by  falling  lower  ; 
(t  it  now  poasesses  energy  by  virtue  of  the  velocity  which  it  has  gained,  and 
is  energy  is  able  to  carry  it  up  on  the  second  side  of  its  lowest  position  to 
beight  equal  to  that  from  which  it  has  descended  on  the  first  side.  By  the 
ne  it  reaches  this  position  the  pendulum  has  lost  all  its  velocity,  but  it  has 
gained  the  power  of  falling  :  this,  in  its  turn,  is  lost  as  the  pendulum  returns 
:ain  to  its  lowest  position,  but  at  the  same  time  it  regains  its  previous 
Jocity.  Thus,  during  every  quarter  of  an  oscillation  the  energy  of  the 
aidulum  changes  from  potential  energy  of  position,  into  actual  energy  or 
leigy  of  motion,  or  vice  versd, 

A  more  complex  case  of  the  transformation  of  energy  is  afforded  by  a 
\ermo-electric  pile,  the  terminals  of  which  are  connected  by  a  conducting 
ire :  the  application  of  energy  in  the  form  of  heat  to  one  face  of  the  pile 
lives  rise  to  an  electric  current  in  the  wire,  which,  in  its  turn,  reproduces 
^eat,  or  by  proper  arrangements  can  be  made  to  produce  chemical,  magnetic, 
)r  mechanical  effects,  such  as  those  described  below  in  the  chapters  on 
Elearicity. 

It  has  also  been  found  that  the  transformations  of  energy  always  take 
place  according  to  fixed  proportions.  For  instance,  when  coal  or  any  other 
combustible  is  burned,  its  chemical  energy,  or  power  of  combining  with 
o>^)*gcn,  vanishes,  and  heat  or  thermal  energy  is  produced,  and  the  quantity 
^  heat  produced  by  the  combustion  of  a  given  amount  of  coal  is  fixed  and 
invariable.  If  the  combustion  take  place  under  the  boiler  of  a  steam-engine, 
mechanical  work  can  be  obtained  by  the  expenditure  of  part  of  the  heat  pro- 
(iuced,  and  here  again  the  quantitative  relation  between  the  heat  expended 
^  the  work  gained  in  place  of  it  is  perfectly  constant. 
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65.  ConserratloB  of  Baeivy. — Another  result  of  great  importance  which 
has  been  arrived  at  by  experiment  is  that  the  total  amount  of  energy  possessed 
by  any  system  of  bodies  is  unaltered  by  any  transformations  arising  from  the 
action  of  one  part  of  the  system  upon  another,  and  can  only  be  increased  or 
diminished  by  effects  produced  on  the  system  by  external  agents.  In  thb 
statement  it  is  of  course  understood  that  in  reckoning  the  sum  of  the  energy 
of  various  kinds  which  the  system  may  possess,  those  amounts  of  the 
different  forms  of  energy  which  are  mutually  convertible  into  each  other  are 
taken  as  being  numerically  equal ;  or,  what  comes  virtually  to  the  same 
thing,  the  total  energy  of  the  system  is  supposed  to  be  reduced— either  ac- 
tually, or  by  calculation  from  the  known  ratio  of  transformation  of  the  various 
forms  of  energy — to  energy  of  some  one  kind ;  then  the  statement  is  equivalent 
to  this  :  that  the  total  energy  of  any  one  form  to  which  the  energy  of  a  given 
system  of  bodies  is  reducible  is  unalterable  so  long  as  the  system  is  not  acted 
on  from  without.  Practically  it  is  always  possible,  in  one  way  or  another,  to 
convert  the  whole  of  the  energy  possessed  by  any  body  or  system  of  bodies 
into  heat,  but  it  cannot  be  all  converted  without  loss  into  any  other  form  of 
energy  ;  hence  the  principle  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  can  be 
enunciated  in  the  closest  conformity  with  the  direct  results  of  experiment,  by- 
saying  that,  so  long  as  an ';  system  of  bodies  is  not  acted  on  from  without 
the  total  quantity  of  heat  that  can  be  obtained  from  it  is  unalterable  by  any 
changes  which  may  go  on  within  the  system  itself.  For  instance,  a  quantity 
of  air  compressed  into  the  reservoir  of  an  air-gun  possesses  energy  which  is 
represented  partly  by  the  heat  which  gives  to  it  its  actual  temperature  above 
the  absolute  zero  (460),  and  partly  by  the  work  which  the  air  can  do  in  ex- 
panding. This  latter  portion  can  be  converted  into  heat  in  various  ways ; 
as,  for  example,  by  allowing  the  air  to  escape  through  a  system  of  capillary 
tubes,  so  fine  that  the  air  issues  from  them  without  any  sensible  velocity.  If, 
however,  the  expanding  air  be  employed  to  propel  a  bullet  from  the  gun,  it 
produces  considerably  less  heat  than  in  the  case  previously  supposed,  the 
deficiency  being  represented  for  a  time  by  the  energy  of  the  moving  bullet, 
but  reappearing  in  the  form  of  heat  in  the  friction  of  the  bullet  against  the 
air,  and,  when  the  motion  of  the  bullet  is  destroyed,  by  striking  against 'an 
inelastic  obstacle  at  the  same  level  as  the  gun.  But  whatever  the  mode  and 
however  numerous  the  intermediate  steps  by  which  the  energy  of  the  com- 
pressed air  is  converted  into  heat,  the  total  quantity  of  heat  finally  obtainable 
from  it  is  the  same. 
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BOOK   II. 

GRAVITATION  AND  MOLECULAR  ATTRACTION. 


CHAPTER   L 

GRAVITY.   CENTRE  OF  GRAVITY.   THE  BALANCE. 

66.  VnlTorsal  Attraotloax  Its  &aws. —  Universal  attraction  is  a  force 
in  virtue  of  which  the  material  particles  of  all  bodies  tend  incessantly  to 
approach  each  other ;  it  is  a  mutual  action,  however,  which  all  bodies,  at 
rest  or  in  motion,  exert  upon  one  another,  no  matter  how  great  or  how  smaU 
the  space  between  them  may  be,  or  whether  this  space  be  occupied  or  un- 
occupied by  other  matter. 

A  vague  hypothesis  of  the  tendency  of  the  matter  of  the  earth  and  stars 
to  a  common  centre  was  adopted  even  by  Democritus  and  Epicurus.  Kepler 
assumed  the  existence  of  a  mutual  attraction  between  the  sun,  the  earth,  and 
the  other  planets.  Bacon,  Galileo,  and  Hooke  also  recognised  the  existence 
of  universal  attraction.  But  Newton  was  the  first  who  established  the  law, 
and  the  universality  of  gravitation. 

Since  Newton's  time  the  attraction  of  matter  by  matter  was  experiment- 
ally established  by  Cavendish.  This  eminent  English  physicist  succeeded 
by  means  of  a  delicate  torsion  balance  (89)  in  rendering  visible  the  attraction 
between  a  large  leaden  and  a  small  copper  ball. 

The  attraction  between  any  two  bodies  is  the  resultant  of  the  attractions 
of  each  molecule  of  the  one  upon  every  molecule  of  the  other  according  to 
the  law  of  Newton,  which  may  be  thus  expressed :  the  attraction  between 
two  material  particles  is  directly  proportional  to  the  product  0/  their  masses 
and  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  their  distances  asunder.  To 
illustrate  this,  we  may  take  the  case  of  two  spheres  which,  owing  to  their 
symmetry,  attract  each  other  just  as  if  their  masses  were  concentrated  in 
their  centres.  If  without  other  alteration  the  mass  of  one  sphere  were 
doubled,  tripled,  &c.,  the  attraction  between  them  would  be  doubled,  tripled 
&c.  If,  however,  the  mass  of  one  sphere  being  doubled,  that  of  the  other 
were  increased  three  times,  the  distance  between  their  centres  remaining  the 
same,  the  attraction  would  be  increased  six  times.  Lastly,  if,  without  alter- 
ing their  masses,  the  distance  between  their  centres  were  increased  irom  \ 
to   2,  3,  4,  ...  .  units,   the   attraction   would  be  diminished  to  the  4th, 
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9th,  1 6th,  ....  part  of  its  former  intensity.  In  short,  if  we  define  the 
unit  of  attraction  as  that  which  would  exist  between  two  units  of  mass 
whose  distance  asunder  was  the  unit  of  length,  the  attraction  of  two  mole- 
cules, having  the  masses  m  and  m\  at  the  distance  r,  would  be  expressed  by 

67.  Terrestrial  gravitation. — The  tendency  of  any  body  to  fall  towards 
the  earth  is  due  to  the  mutual  attraction  of  that  body  and  the  earth,  or  to 
terrestrial  gravitation,  and  is,  in  fact,  merely  a  particular  case  of  universal 
attraction. 

At  any  point  of  the  earth's  surface,  the  direction  of  gravity — ^that  is,  the 
line  which  a  falling  body  describes — is  called  the  vertical  line.  The  vertical 
lines  drawn  at  different  points  of  the  earth's  surface  converge  very  nearly  to 
the  earth's  centre.  For  points  situated  on  the  same  meridian  the  angle  con- 
tained between  the  vertical  lines  equals  the  difference  between  the  latitudes 
of  those  points. 

The  directions  of  the  earth's  attraction  upon  neighbouring  bodies,  or  upon 
diflfcrent  molecules  of  one  and  the  same  body,  must,  therefore,  be  considered 
as  parallel,  for  the  two  vertical  lines  form  the  sides  of  a  triangle  whose  vertex 
is  near  the  earth's  centre,  about  4,000  miles  distant,  and  w^hose  base  is  the 
small  distance  between  the  molecules  under  consideration. 

A  plane  or  line  is  said  to  be  horizontcd  when  it  is  perpendicular  to  the 
vertical  line. 

The  vertical  line  at  any  point  of  the  globe  is  generally  determined  by  the 
plumb-line  (fig.  40),  which  consists  of  a  weight  attached  to  the  end  of  a  string. 

It  is  evident  that  the  weight  cannot  be  in  equilibrium  un- 
less the  direction  of  the  earth's  attraction  upon  it  passes 
through  the  point  of  support,  and  therefore  coincides  with 
that  of  the  string. 

The  horizontal  plane  is  also  determined  with  great 
ease,  since  it  coincides,  as  will  be  afterwards  shown,  with 
the  level  surface  of  every  liquid  when  in  a  state  of  equili- 
brium. 

When  the  mean  figure  of  the  earth  has  been  appro»- 
mately  determined,  it  becomes  possible  to  compare  the 
direction  of  the  plumb-line  at  any  place  with  that  of  the 
normal  to  the  mean  figure  at  that  place.     When  any  diflfer- 
^  ence  in  these  directions  can  be  detected,  it  constitutes  a 

Fig.  40.  deviation  of  the  plumb-line,  and  is  due  to  the  attraction  of 

some  great  mass  of  matter  in  the  neighbourhood,  such  as  a  mountain. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  mountain  of  Schehallien,  in  Perthshire,  it  was  foond 
Ijy  Dr.  Maskelyne  that  the  angle  between  the  directions  of  two  plumb-lbieSi 
one  at  a  station  to  the  north,  and  the  other  to  the  south,  of  the  mountain^' 
was  greater  by  1 1"-6  than  the  angle  between  the  normals  of  the  mean  surface 
of  the  earth  at  those  points  ;  in  other  words,  each  plumb-line  was  deflected 
l)y  about  6"  towards  the  mountain.  By  calculating  the  volume  and  mass  cf 
tlie  mountain,  it  was  inferred  from  this  observation  that  the  mean  density  of 
the  mountain  was  to  that  of  the  earth  in  the  ratio  of  5  19,  and  that  the  mean 
density  of  the  earth  is  about  five  times  that  of  water — a  result  aj 
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pretty  closely  with  that  deduced  from  Cavendish's  experiments  referred  to  in 
the  last  article. 

68.  Centre  of  rraTifyt  Its  experimental  determination. — Into  what- 
ever position  a  body  may  be  turned  with  respect  to  the  earth,  there  is  a 
certain  point,  invariably  situated  with  respect  to  the  body,  through  which 
the  resultant  of  the  attracting  forces  between  the  earth  and  its  several  mole- 
cules always  passes.  This  point  is  called  the  centre  of  gravity :  it  may  be 
within  or  without  the  body,  according  to  the  form  of  the  latter ;  its  existence, 
however,  is  easily  established  by  the  following  considerations  :  Let  m  m'  m" 
fn"\  .  .  .  (fig.  41)  be  molecules  of  any  body.  The  earth's  attraction  upon 
these  molecules  will  constitute  a  system  of  parallel  forces,  having  a  common 
vertical  direction,  whose  resultant,  according  to  (35)  will  be  found  by  seek- 
ing first  the  resultant  of  the  forces  which  act  on  any  two  molecules,  m  and 
/;/',  then  that  of  this  resultant,  and*  a  third  force  actini?  on  m'\  and  so  on 
until  we  arrive  at  the  final  resultant,  W,  representing  the  weight  of  the  body, 
and  applied  at  a  certain  point,  G.  If  the  body  be  now  turned  into  the 
position  shown  in  fig.  42,  the  molecules  m,  m\  ///".  .  .  will  continue  to  be 


Fig.  41. 


Fig.  43. 


acted  on  by  the  same  forces  as  before,  the  resultant  of  the  forces  on  m  and 
m*  will  pass  through  the  same  point  o  in  the  line  pim\  the  following  re- 
sultant will  again  pass  through  the  same  point  o'  in  07n'\  and  so  on  up  to  the 
final  resultant  P,  which  will  still  pass  through  the  same  point  G,  which  is 
the  centre  of  gravity. 

To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  body  is  a  purely  geometrical. problem  ; 
in  many  cases,  however,  it  can  be  at  once  determined.  For  instance,  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  a  right  line  of  uniform  density  is  the  point  which  bisects 
its  length ;  in  the  circle  and  sphere  it  coincides  with  the  geometrical  centre  ; 
in  cylindrical  bars  it  is  the  middle  point  of  the  axis.  The  centre  of  gravity 
of  a  plane  triangle  is  in  the  line  which  joins  any  vertex  with  the  middle  of 
the  opposite  side,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  vertex  equal  to  two-thirds  of 
this  line  :  in  a  cone  or  pyramid  it  is  in  the. line  which  joins  the  vertex  with 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  base,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  vertex  equal  to 
three-fourths  of  this  line.  These  rules,  it  must  be  remembered,  presuppose 
that  the  several  bodies  are  of  uniform  density. 

In  order  to  determine  experimentally  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  body,  it 
is  suspended  by  a  string  in  two  different  positions,  as  shown  in  figs.  43  and 
44  ;  the  point  where  the  directions  AB  and  CD  of  the  string  in  the  two  ex- 
periments intersect  each  other  is  the  centre  of  gravity  required.     For,  the 
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resultant  of  the  earth's  attraction  being  a  vertical  force  applied  at  the  centre 
of  gravity,  the  body  can  only  be  in  equilibrium  when  this  point  lies  vertically 
under  the  point  of  suspension  ;  that  is,  in  the  prolongation  of  the  suspended 

string.  But  the  centre  of  gravity, 
being  in  AB  as  well  as  in  CD,  must 
coincide  with  the  point  of  intersec- 
tion of  these  two  lines. 

69.  Bquilibrliiiii  of  heavy 
bodies. — Since  the  action  of  gravity 
upon  a  body  reduces  itself  to  a 
single  vertical  force  applied  at  the 
centre  of  gravity  and  directed  to- 
wards the  earth's  centre,  equili- 
brium will  be  established  only  when 
this  resultant  is  balanced  by  the 
resultant  of  other  forces  and  resist- 
ances acting  on  the  body  at  the 
fixed  point  through  which  it  passes. 
When  only  one  point  of  the 
body  is  fixed,  it  will  be  in  equili- 
brium if  the  vertical  line  through  its  centre  of  gravity  passes  through  the  fixed 
point.  If  more  than  one  point  is  supported,  the  body  will  be  in  equilibrium 
if  a  vertical  line  through  the  centre  of  gravity  passes  through  a  point  within 
the  polygon  formed  by  joining  the  points  of  support. 

The  Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa  continues  to  stand,  because  the  vertical  line 
drawn  through  its  centre  of  gravity  passes  within  its  base. 

It  is  easier  to  stand  on  our  feet  than  on  stilts,  because  in  the  latter  case 
the  smallest  motion  is  sufficient  to  cause  the  vertical  line  through  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  our  bodies  to  pass  outside  the  supporting  base,  which  is  here 
reduced  to  a  mere  line  joining  the  feet  of  the  stilts.  Again,  it  is  impossible 
to  stand  on  one  leg  if  we  keep  one  side  of  the  foot  and  head  close  to  a  vertical 
wall,  because  the  latter  prevents  us  from  throwing  the  body's  centre  of  gravity 
vertically  above  the  supporting  base. 

70.  Bifferent  states  of  eqallibrlnm. — Although  a  body  supported  by  a 
fixed  point  is  in  equilibrium  whenever  its  centre  of  gravity  is  in  the  vertical 
line  through  that  point,  the  fact  that  the  centre  of  gravity  tends  incessantly 
to  occupy  the  lowest  possible  position  leads  us  to  distinguish  between  three 
states  of  equilibrium — stable,  unstable,  neutral, 

A  body  is  said  to  be  in  stable  equilibrium  if  it  tends  to  return  to  its  first 
position  after  the  equilibrium  has  been  slightly  disturbed.  Every  body  is  in 
this  state  when  its  position  is  such  that  the  slightest  alteration  of  the  samfe 
elevates  its  centre  of  gravity  :  for  the  centre  of  gravity  will  descend  again 
when  permitted,  and  after  a  few  oscillations  the  body  will  return  to  iu 
original  position.  * 

The  pendulum  of  a  clock  continually  oscillates  about  its  position  of  stable 
equilibrium,  and  an  egg  on  a  level  table  is  in  this  state  when  its  long  axis 
is  horizontal.  We  have  another  illustration  in  the  toy  represented  in  the 
adjoining  fig.  46.  A  small  figure  cut  in  ivory  is  made  to  stand  on  one  foot 
at  the  top  of  a  pedestal  by  being  loaded  with  two  leaden  balls,  a,  b,  placed 
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sufficiently  low  to  throw  the  centre  of  gravity,  g^  of  the  whole  oompound 
body  below  the  foot  of  the  figure.    After  being  disturbed  the  little  figure 
oscillates  like  a  pendulum,  having  its  point  of  suspen- 
sion at  the  toe,  and  its  centre  of  gravity  at  a  lower 
point,  g, 

A  body  is  said  to  be  in  unstable  equilibfium  when, 
after  the  slightest  disturbance,  it  tends  to  depart  still 
more  from  its  original  position.  A  body  is  in  this  state 
when  its  centre  of  gravity  is  vertically  above  the  point 
of  support,  or  higher  than  it  would  be  in  any  adjacent 


Fig.  45- 
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position  of  the  body.  An  ^%'g  standing  on  its  end,  or  a  stick  balanced  upright 
on  the  finger,  is  in  this  state. 

Lastly,  if  in  any  adjacent  position  a  body  still  remains  in  equilibrium,  its 
state  of  equilibrium  is  said  to  be  neutraL  In  this  case  an  alteration  in  the 
position  of  the  body  neither  raises  nor  lowers  its  centre  of  gravity.  A  perfect 
sphere  resting  on  a  horizontal  plane  is  in  this  state. 

Fig.  45  represents  three  cones.  A,  B,  C,  placed  respectively  in  stable, 
unstable,  and  neutral  equilibrium  upon  a  horizontal  plane.  The  letter  g  in 
each  shows  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity. 

71.  The  BaUuioe. — The  balance  is  an  instrument  for  determining  the 
relative  weights  or  masses  of  bodies.    There  are  many  varieties. 

The  ordinary  balance  (fig.  47)  consists  of  a  lever  of  the  first  kind,  called 
the  beam^  AB,  with  its  fulcrum  in  the  middle ;  at  the  extremities  of  the  beam 
are  suspended  two  scale-pans,  C  and  D,  one  intended  to  receive  the  object  to 
be  weighed,  and  the  other  the  counterpoise.  The  fulcrum  consists  of  a  steel 
prism,  «,  commonly  called  a  knife-edge^  which  passes  through  the  beam,  and 
rests  with  its  sharp  edge,  or  axis  of  suspension^  upon  two  supports  ;  these  are 
formed  of  agate,  in  order  to  diminish  the  friction.  A  needle  or  pointer  is 
fixed  to  the  beam,  and  oscillates  with  it  in  front  of  the  graduated  arc,  a : 
when  the  beam  is  perfectly  horizontal  the  needle  points  to  the  zero  of  the 
graduated  arc. 

Since  by  (39)  two  equal  forces  in  a  lever  of  the  first  kind  cannot  be  in 
equilibrium  unless  their  leverages  are  equal,  the  length  of  the  arms  //A  and 
«B  6ught  to  remain  equal  during  the  process  of  weighing.  To  secure  this 
the  scales  are  suspended  from  hooks,  whose  curved  parts  have  sharp  edges, 
and  rest  on  similar  edges  at  the  ends  of  the  beam.  In  this  manner  the 
scales  are  in  effect  supported  on  mere  points,  which  remain  unmoved  during 
the  oscillations  of  the  beam.    This  mode  of  suspension  is  represented  in 

fig-  47. 
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72.  C*ndltioii«  to  be  •atisllea  by  a  b«laiioe. — A  good  balance  ought 
to  satisfy  the  following  conditions  : — 

i.  The  two  arms  of  the  beam  ought  to  be  precisely  equals  otherwise, 
according  to  the  principle  of  the  lever,  unequal  weights  will  be  required  to 
produce  equilibrium.  To  test  whether  the  arms  of  the  beam  are  equal, 
weights  are  placed  in  the  two  scales,  until  the  beam  becomes  horizontal ; 
the  contents  of  the  scales  being  then  interchanged,  the  beam  will  remain 
horizontal  if  its  arms  are  equal,  but  if  not,  it  will  descend  on  the  side  of  the 
longer  arm. 


Hiyiia;4iimi'iiiiiiV!iiii] "T'lini'lliriiiy  " 


Fig.  47. 


ii.  The  balance  ought  to  be  in  equilibrium  when  the  scales  are  empty ^  for 
otherwise  unequal  weights  must  be  placed  in  the  scales  in  order  to  produce 
equilibrium.     It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  arms  are  not 


Fig.  48. 

necessarily  equal,  even  if  the  beam  remains  horizontal  when  the  scales 
empty  ;  for  this  result  might  also  be  produced  by  giving  to  the  longer  arm 
the  lighter  scale. 

iii.  The  beam  being  horizontal^  its  centre  0/ gravity  ought  to  be  in  the  samg 
vertical  line  with  the  edge  of  the  fulcrum^  and  a  little  below  the  IcUter^  lor 
otherwise  the  beam  would  not  be  in  stable  equilibrium  (70). 
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The  effect  of  changing  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  may  be  shown 
by  means  of  a  beam  (fig.  48),  whose  fulcrum  being  the  nut  of  a  screw,  «,  can 
be  raised  or  lowered  by  turning  the  screw  head,  b. 

When  the  fulcrum  is  at  the  top  of  the  groove  r,  in  which  it  slides,  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  beam  is  below  its  edge,  and  the  latter  oscillates  freely 
about  a  position  of  stable  equilibrium.  By  gradually  lowering  the  fulcrum 
its  edge  may  be  made  to  pass  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  beam  when 
the  latter  is  in  neutral  equilibrium ;  that  is  to  say,  it  no  longer  oscillates,  but 
remains  in  equilibrium  in  all  positions.  When  the  fulcrum  is  lowered  still 
more,  the  centre  of  gravity  passes  above  its  edge,  the  beam  is  in  a  state  of 
unstable  equilibrium,  and  is  overturned  by  the  least  displacement. 

Tl*  Bellcaey  of  the  balance. — A  balance  is  said  to  be  delicate  when  a 
very  small  difference  between  the  weights  in  the  scales  causes  a  perceptible 
deflection  of  the  pointer. 

Let  A  and  B  (figs.  49  and  50)  be  the  points  from  which  the  scale-pans 
are  suspended,  and  C  the  axis  of  suspension  of  the  beam.  A,  B,  and  C  are 
assumed  to  be  in  the  same  straight  line,  according  to  the  usual  arrangement. 
Suppose  weights  P  and  Q  to  be  in  the  pans,  suspended  from  A  and  B  re- 
spectively, and  let  G  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  beam  ;  then  the  beam 


Fig.  49* 


Fig.  50. 


will  come  to  rest  in  the  position  shown  in  the  figure,  where  the  line  DCN  is 
vertical,  and  ECG  is  the  direction  of  the  pointer.  According  to  the  above 
statement,  the  greater  the  angle  ECD  for  a  given  difference  between  P  and  Q, 
the  greater  is  the  delicacy  of  the  balance.  Draw  ON  at  right  angles  to  CG. 
Let  W  be  the  weight  of  the  beam,  then  from  the  properties  of  the  lever  it 
follows  that  measuring  moments  with  respect  to  C,  the  moment  of  P  equals 
the  sum  of  the  moments  of  Q  and  W,  a  condition  which  at  once  leads  to  the 
relation 

(P-Q)AC  =  WxGN 

Now  it  is  clear  that  for  a  given  value  of  CG  the  angle  GCN  (that  is,  ECD, 
which  measures  the  delicacy)  is  great  as  GN  is  greater;  and  from  the 
formula  it  is  clear  that  for  a  given  value  of  P -Q  we  shall  have  GN  greater 
as  AC  is  greater,  and  as  W  is  less.  Again,  for  a  given  value  of  GN  the  angle 
GCN  is  greater  as  CG  is  less.  Hence  the  means  of  rendering  a  balance 
delicate  are — 

i.   To  make  the  arms  of  the  balance  long, 

ii.  To  make  the  weight  of  the  beam  as  small  as  is  consistent  luiih  its 
rigidity, 

iii.  To  bring  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  beam  a  very  little  below  the 
point  of  support. 
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Moreuver,  since  friction  will  always  appose  the  action  of  the  force  that 
tends  to  preponderate,  the  baJance  will  be  rendered  more  delicate  by  diminish- 
ing friction.  To  secure  this  advantage  the  edges  from  which  the  beam  and 
scales  are  suspended  are  made  as  sharp  and  as  hard  as  possible,  and  the 
supports  on  which  they  rest  are  very  smooth  and  hard.  This  is  effected  by 
the  use  of  agate  knife-edges.  And,  further,  the  pointer  is  made  long,  since 
its  elongation  ijsnders  a  given  deflection  more  perceptible  by  increasiog  the 
arc  which  its  end  describes. 

74.  VbyalcBl  and  obamlcal  balanoas. — Fig.  51  represents  one  of  the 
accurate  balances  ordinarily  used  for  chemical  analysis.  Its  sensitiveness  is 
such  that  when  charged  with  a  kilogramme  (1,000  grms.)  in  eich  scale  an 
excess  of  a  milligramme  (7^5^  of  a  grm.)  in  either  scale  produces  a  very 
perceptible  deflection  of  the  index. 


In  order  to  protect  the  balance  from  air  currents,  dust,  and  moisture, 
it  is  always,  even  when  weighing,  surrounded  by  a  glass  case,  whose  front 
slides  up  and  down,  to  enable  the  operator  to  introduce  the  objects  to  be 
weighed,  ^'here  extreme  accuracy  is  desired  the  case  is  constructed  M 
thai  the  space  may  be  exhausted,  and  the  weighing  made  in  vacuo. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  edge  of  the  fulcrum  as  much  as  possible,  the  whde  ' 
beam,  BIS,  with  its  fulcrum  K,  can  be  raised  from  the  support  on  which  the 
latter  rests  by  simply  turning  the  button  0  outside  the  case. 

The  horiiontaliiy  of  the  beam  is  determined  by  means  of  a  long  iudei^ 
which  points  downwards  to  a  graduated  arc  near  the  font  of  the  supporting 
pillar.  Lastly,  the  button  C  senses  to  alter  the  sensitiveness  of  the  balance) 
by  turning  it,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  beam  can  be  made  to  approach 
or  recede  from  the  fulcrum  (72}.  .  ! 
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75.  Method  of  doable  welffbinr. — Even  if  a  balance  be  not  perfectly 
accurate,  the  true  weight  of  a  body  may  still  be  determined  by  its  means.  To 
do  so,  the  body  to  be  weighed  is  placed  in  one  scale,  and  shot  or  sand  poured 
into  the  other  until  equilibrium  is  produced ;  the  body  is  then  replaced 
by  known  weights  until  equilibrium  is  re-established.  The  sum  of  these 
weights  will  necessarily  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  body,  for,  acting  under 
precisely  the  same  circumstances,  both  have  produced  precisely  the  same 
effect. 

The  exact  weight  of  a  body  may  also  be  determined  by  placing  it  suc- 
cessively in  the  two  pans  of  a  balance,  and  then  deducing  its  true  weight. 

For  having  placed  in  one  pan  the  body  to  be  weighed,  whose  true  weight 
is  X,  and  in  the  other  the  weight  /,  required  to  balance  it,  let  a  and  b  be 
the  arms  of  levers  corresponding  to  x  and  /.  Then  from  the  principle  of 
the  lever  (39)  we  have  ax^pb.  Similarly,  if  /,  is  the  weight  when  the 
body  is  placed  in  the  other  pan,  then  bx»ap^.  Hence  abx^^^abpp^^  from 
which  jrs»^^,.  This  method  was  invented  by  P^re  Amiot,  but  is  ordi- 
narily known  as  Borda's  method. 


1^3 
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LAWS  OF  FALLING   BODIES. 


CHAPTER    II. 

INTENSITY  OF  TERRESTRIAL  GRAVITY. 
PENDULUM. 


THE 


76.  &aws  Of  falUBff  bodies. — Since  a  body  falls  to  the  ground  in  conse- 
quence of  the  earth's  attraction  on  each  of  its  molecules,  it  follows  that, 

everything  else  being  the  same,  all  bodies,  great  and 
small,  light  and  heavy,  ought  to  fall  with  equal 
rapidity,  and  a  lump  of  sand  without  cohesion  should, 
during  its  fall,  retain  its  original  form  as  perfectly 
as  if  it  were  compact  stone.  The  fact  that  a  stone 
falls  more  rapidly  than  a  feather  is  due  solely  to  the 
unequal  resistances  opposed  by  the  air  to  the  descent 
of  these  bodies ;  in  a  vacuum  all  bodies  fall  with 
equal  rapidity.  To  demonstrate  this  by  experiment 
a  glass  tube  about  two  yards  long  (fig.  52)  may  be 
taken,  having  one  of  its  ends  completely  closed, 
and  a  brass  cock  fixed  to  the  other.  After  having 
introduced  bodies  of  different  weights  and  densities 
(pieces  of  lead,  paper,  feather,  &c.)  into  the  tubs, 
the  air  is  withdrawn  from  it  by  an  air-pump,  and 
the  cock  closed.  If  the  tube  be  now  suddenly  re- 
versed, all  the  bodies  will  fall  equally  quickly.  On 
introducing  a  little  air  and  again  inverting  the  tube, 
the  lighter  bodies  become  slightly  retarded,  and  this 
retardation  increases  with  the  quantity  of  air  intro- 
duced. 

The  resistance  opposed  by  the  air  to  falling  bodies 
is  especially  remarkable  in  the  case  of  liquids.  The 
Staubbach  in  Switzerland  is  a  good  illustration  ;  an 
immense  mass  of  water  is  seen  falling  over  a  high 
precipice,  but  before  reaching  the  bottom  it  b 
shattered  by  the  air  into  the  finest  mist.  In  a 
vacuum,  however,  liquids  fall  like  solids  without 
separation  of  their  molecules.  The  it^ater-hamnuT 
illustrates  this  :  the  instrument  consists  of  a  thick 
glass  tube  about  a  foot  long,  half  filled  with  watcTi 

the  air  having  been  expelled  by  ebullition  previous  to 

klM  closing  one  extremity  with  the  blow-pipe.      WhcA 

^aV  such  a  tube  is  suddenly  inverted,  the  water  falls*  ia 

^^UB  one  undivided  mass  against  the  other  extremity  of 

fT^  the  tube,  and  produces  a  sharp  dry  sound,  resem^ 

^1^  bling  that  which  accompanies  the  shock  of  two  solid 

Fig.  52.  bodies. 
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whose  two  teeth,  as  seen  in  the  figure,  fit  into  those  of  the  ratchet  wheel 
The  axle  of  this  wheel  gives  motion  to  the  seconds  hand  of  the  dial,  and 
also  to  an  eccentric  behind  the  dial,  as  shown  at  £  by  a  separate  figure. 
This  eccentric  plays  against  the  extremity  of  a  lever  t),  which  it  pushes 
until  the  latter  no  longer  supports  the  small  plate  i ;  and  thus  the  weight  M, 
which  at  first  rested  on  this  plate,  is  suddenly  exposed  to  the  free  action  of 
gravity.  The  eccentric  is  so  constructed  that  the  little  plate  /  falls  pre- 
cisely when  the  hand  of  the  dial  points  to  zero. 

The  weights  M  and  M',  being  equal,  hold  each  other  in  equilibrium ; 
the  weight  M,  however,  is  made  to  descend  slowly  by  putting  a  small  bar  or 
overweight  /;/  upon  it ;  and  to  measure  the  spaces  which  it  describes,  the  rod 
or  scale  Q  is  divided  into  feet  and  inches,  commencing  from  the  plate  /. 
To  complete  the  instrument  there  are  a  number  of  plates.  A,  A',  C,  C,  and 
a  number  of  rings,  B,  B',  which  may  be  fixed  by  screws  at  any  part  of  the 
scale.  The  plates  arrest  the  descending  weight  M,  the  rings  only  arrest  the 
bar  or  overweight  /;/,  which  was  the  cause  of  motion,  so  that  after  passing 
through  them,  the  weight  M,  in  consequence  of  its  inertia,  will  move  on 
uniformly  with  the  velocity  it  had  acquired  on  reaching  the  ring.  The 
several  parts  of  the  apparatus  being  described,  a  few  words  will  suffice  to 
explain  the  method  of  experimenting. 

Let  the  hand  of  the  dial  be  placed  behind  the  zero  point,  the  lever  D 
adjusted  to  support  the  plate  /,  on  which  the  weight  M  with  its  overweight 
;//  rests,  and  the  pendulum  put  in  motion.  As  soon  as  the  hand  of  the  dial 
points  to  zero  the  plate  i  will  fall,  the  weights  M  and  m  will  descend,  and  by 
a  little  attention  and  a  few  trials  it  will  be  easy  to  place  a  plate  A  so  that  M 
may  reach  it  exactly  as  the  dial  indicates  the  expiration  of  one  second.  To 
make  a  second  experiment  let  the  weights  M  and  /;/,  the  plate  /,  and  the 
lever  D  be  placed  as  at  first ;  remove  the  plate  A,  and  in  its  place  put  a  ring, 
B,  so  as  to  arrest  the  overweight  m  just  when  the  weight  M  would  have 
reached  A  ;  on  putting  the  pendulum  in  motion  again  it  will  be  easy,  after  a 
few  trials,  to  put  a  plate,  C,  so  that  the  weight  M  may  fall  upon  it  precisely 
when  the  hands  of  the  dial  point  to  two  seconds.  Since  the  overweight  m 
in  this  experiment  was  arrested  by  the  ring  B  at  the  expiration  of  one  second, 
the  space  BC  was  described  by  M  in  one  second  purely  in  virtue  of  its  own 
inertia,  and  consequently  by  (24)  BC  will  indicate  the  velocity  of  the  falling 
mass  at  the  expiration  of  one  second. 

Proceeding  in  the  same  manner  as  before,  let  a  third  experiment  be  made 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  point  B'  at  which  the  weights  M  and  ;;/  arrive  after 
the  lapse  of  two  seconds,  and  putting  a  ring  at  B',  ascertain  by  a  fourth 
experiment  the  point  C  at  which  M  arrives  alone,  three  seconds  after  the 
descent  commenced  ;  B'C  will  then  express  the  velocity  acquired  after  a 
descent  of  two  seconds.  In  a  similar  manner,  by  a  fifth  and  sixth  experiment, 
wc  may  determine  the  space  OB"  described  in  three  seconds,  and  the  velo> 
city  B"C''  acquire^  during  those  three  seconds,  and  so  on  ;  we  shall  find 
that  WC  is  twice,  and  B"C"  three  times  as  great  as  BC— in  other  wordSi 
that  the  velocities  BC,  B'C,  B'^C",  increase  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
times  (I,  2,  3,  .  .  .  seconds)  employed  in  their  acquirement.  By  the  dcfi* 
nition  (49),  therefore,  the  motion  is  uniformly  accelerated.  The  same  Cfr 
pp  *        ♦s  will  also  serve  to  verify  and  illustrate  the  four  laws  of  uniform^ 
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accelerated  motion  as  enunciated  in  (48).  For  example,  the  spaces  OB, 
OB',  OB",  ....  described  from  a  state  of  rest  in  i,  2,  3,  ...  .  seconds, 
will  be  found  to  be  proportional  to  the  numbers  i,  4,  9  .  .  . ;  that- is  to  say, 
to  the  squares  of  those  numbers  of  seconds,  as  stated  in  the  third  law. 

Lastly,  if  the  overweight  m  be  changed,  the  acceleration  or  velocity  BC 
acquired  per  second  will  also 'be  changed,  and  we  may  easily  verify  the 
assertion  in  (28),  that  force  is  proportional  to  the  product  of  the  mass  moved 
into  the  acceleration  produced  in  a  given  time.  For  instance,  assuming  the 
pulley  to  be  so  light  that  its  inertia  can  be  neglected,  if  m  weighed  half  an 
ounce,  and  M  and  M'  each  15}  ounces,  the  acceleration  BC  would  be  found 
to  be  six  inches ;  whilst  if  ;//  weighed  i  ounce,  and  M  and  M'  each  63J 
ounces,  the  acceleration  BC  would  be  found  to  be  three  inches. 

Now  in  these  cases  the  forces  producing  motion,  that  is  the  overweights, 
are  in  the  ratio  of  i  :  2  ;  while  the  products  of  the  masses  and  the  accelera- 
tions are  in  the  ratio  of  (J  +  15}  +  15J)  x  6  to  (i  +  63^  +  63^)  x  3  ;  that  is,  ihey 
are  also  in  the  ratio  of  i  :  2.  Now  the  same  result  is  obtained  in  whatever 
way  the  magnitudes  of  w,  M,  and  M'  are  varied,  and  consequently  in  all 
cases  the  ratio  of  the  forces  producing  motion  equals  the  ratio  of  the  mo- 
menta generated. 

78.  Morln's  apparatus. — The  principle  of  this  apparatus,  the  original 
idea  of  which  is  due  to  General  Poncelet,  is  to  make  the  falling  body  trace 
its  own  path.  Fig.  54  gives  a  view  of  the  whole  apparatus,  and  fig.  55 
gives  the  details.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  wooden  framework,  about 
7  feet  high,  which  holds  in  a  vertical  position  a  very  light  wooden  cylinder, 
M,  which  can  turn  freely  about  its  axis.  This  cylinder  is  coaled  with  paper 
divided  into  squares  by  equidistant  horizontal  and  vertical  lines.  The  latter 
measure  the  path  traversed  by  the  body  falling  along  the  cylinder,  while  the 
horizontal  lines  are  intended  to  divide  the  duration  of  the  fall  into  equal  parts. 

The  falling  body  is  a  mass  of  iron,  P,  provided  with  a  pencil  which  is 
pressed  against  the  paper  by  a  small  spring.  The  iron  is  guided  in  its  fall 
by  two  light  iron  wires  which  pass  through  guide-holes  on  the  two  sides. 
The  top  of  this  mass  is  provided  with  a  tipper  which  catches  against  the  end 
of  a  bent  lever,  AC.  This  being  pulled  by  the  string  K  attached  at  A,  the 
weight  falls.  If  the  cylinder  M  were  fixed,  the  pencil  would  trace  a  straight 
line  on  it ;  but  if  the  cylinder  moves  uniformly,  the  pencil  traces  the  line 
tntiy  which  serves  to  deduce  the  law  of  the  fall. 

The  cylinder  is  rotated  by  means  of  a  weight,  Q,  suspended  to  a  cord 
which  passes  round  the  axle  G.  At  the  end  of  this  is  a  toothed  wheel,  r, 
which  turns  two  endless  screws,  a  and  ^,  one  of  which  turns  the  cylinder, 
and  the  other  two  vanes,  x  and  x'  (fig.  55).  At  the  other  end  is  a  ratchet 
wheel,  in  which  fits  the  end  of  a  lever,  B  ;  by  pulling  at  a  cord  fixed  to  the 
other  end  of  B,  the  wheel  is  liberated,  the  weight  Q  descends,  and  the  whole 
system  begins  to  turn.  The  motion  is  at  first  accelerated,  but  as  the  air 
offers  a  resistance  to  the  vanes  (48),  which  increases  as  the  rotation  becomes 
more  rapid,  the  resistance  finally  equals  the  acceleration  which  gravity  tends 
to  impart.  From  this  time  the  motion  becomes  uniform.  This  is  the  case 
when  the  weight  Q  has  traversed  about  three-quarters  its  course ;  at  this 
moment  the  weight  P  is  detached  by  pulling  the  cord  K,  and  the  pencil  then 
traces  the  curve  tnn. 
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If,  by  means  of  this  curve,  we  examine  the  double  motion  of  the  pencil 
on  the  small  squares  which  divide  the  paper,  we  see  that,  for  diaplacexaeab 
I,  3,  3  ....  in  a  horizontal  direction,  the  displacements .ai«  i,  4,  9  .  .  . . 
in  a  vertical  direction.  This  shows  that  the  paths  traversed  in  the  dircctioa 
of  the  Call  are  directly  as  the  squares  of  the  lines  in  the  direaion  ttf  tfee 
rotation,  which  verifies  the  second  law  of  falling  bodies. 


From  the  relation  which  exists  between  the  two  dimensions  of  the  C 
inn,  ii  is  concluded  that  this  cur\'e  is  a,  parabola. 

79.  Tbe  len|:tli  of  Uia  cooiponBd  pendBlim. — The  formula  deducollj 
article  (54)  and  the  conclusions  which  follow  therefrom,  refer  to  the  case  of  An 
simple  r^-         '  -matical  pendulum  ;  that  is.  to  a  single  heavy  point  suspended'! 
by  '  lOut  weight.     l>uch  a  pendulum  has  only  t      ' 
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,  and  any  pendulum  which  does  not  realise,  these  conditions  is 
ompaund  or  physical  pendulum.     The  laws  for  the  time  of  vibra- 

compound  pendulum  are  the  same  as  those  which  regulate  the 
'  the  simple  pendulum,  though  it  will  be  necessary  to  define  ac- 
vhat  is  meant  by  the  length  of  such  a  pendulum.  A  compound 
\  being  formed  of  a  heavy  rod  terminated  by  a  greater  or  less  mass 
that  the  several  material  points  of  the  whole  system  will 
perform  their  oscillations  in  different  times,  their  distances 
axis  of  suspension  being  different,  and  the  more  distant 
quiring  a  longer  time  to  complete  an  oscillation.     From 

from  the  fact  that  being  points  of  the  same  body  they 
Dscillate  together,  it  follows  that  the  motion  of  the  points 
axis  of  suspension  will  be  retarded,  whilst  that  of  the  more 
3ints  will  be  accelerated,  and  between  the  two  extremities 
1  necessarily  be  a  series  of  points  whose  motion  will  be 
ccelerated  nor  retarded,  but  which  will  oscillate  precisely 

were  perfectly  free  and  unconnected  with  the  other  points 
^stem.  These  points,  being  equidistant  from  the  axis  of 
)n,  constitute  a  parallel  axis  known  as  the  axis  ofoscilla- 
\  it  is  to  the  distance  between  these  two  axes  that  the 
fM  0/  the  compound  pendulum  is  applied  :  we  may  say, 
,  that  th€  length  of  a  compound  pendulum  is  that  of  the 
tndulum  which  would  describe  its  oscillations  in  the  same 

hens,  the  celebrated  Dutch  physicist,  discovered  that  the 
uspension  and  oscillation  are  mutually  convertible ;  that 
,  the  time  of  oscillation  will  remain  unaltered  when  the 
n  is  suspended  from  its  axis  of  oscillation.  This  enables  us 
line  experimentally  the  length  of  the  compound  pendulum, 
purpose  the  reversible  pendulum  devised  by  Bohnenberger 
er  may  be  used.  One  form  of  this  (fig.  56)  is  a  rod  with 
-edges  a  and  b  turned  towards  each  other.  W  and  V  are 
)ed  masses  the  relative  positions  of  which  may  be  varied. 
es  of  trials  a  position  can  be  found  such  that  the  number 
tions  of  the  pendulum  in  a  given  time  is  the  same  whether 
:es  about  the  axis  a  or  the  axis  b.  This  being  so,  the  dis- 
represents  the  length  /  of  a  simple  pendulum  which  has 
time  of  oscillation.  From  the  value  of  /,  thus  obtained, 
to  determine  the  length  of  the  seconds  pendulum.  '^'  ^  " 

length  of  the  seconds  pendulum — that  is  to  say,  of  the  pendulum 
akes  one  oscillation  in  a  second — varies,  of  course,  with  the  in- 
•f  gravity.  The  following  table  gives  its  value  at  the  sea-level  at 
places.  The  accelerative  effect  of  gravity  at  these  places,  accord- 
rmula  (55),  is  obtained  in  feet  and  metres,  by  multiplying  the  length 
econds  pendulum,  reduced  to  feet  and  metres  respectively,  by  the 
f3i4i59. 
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Consequent!/,  \goi  the  space  described  in  the  first  second  of  its  motion 
i  a  bodj-  falling  in  vacuo  from  a  State  of  rest  (49)  is 

16-0478  feet  or  4-891  metres  at  St.  Thomas, 
16-0956    „    „  4-905      „      M  London,  and 
16-1182    „    „  4-913      ,1      at  Hammerfest. 
In  all  caJculations  which  are  used  for  the  sake  of  illustration  we  may 
take  32  feet,  or  9-8  metres,  as  the  accelerath-e 
^  effect  due  to  gravity, 

mis^^^r  From  observations  of  this  kind,  after  apply- 

r  I  ing  the  necessary  corrections,  and  talcing  into 

account  the  effect  of  rotation  (82),  the  form  of 
the  earth  cnn  be  deduced. 

So.  V«rifloMl«a  »f  tbe  !»«•  «r  tb*  paB> 
dttltun.  —  In  order  to  verify  the  laws  of  the 
simple  pendulum  (54)  we  are  compelled  to  em- 
ploy a  compound  one,  whose  construction  diflfen 
as  little  as  possible  from  thai  of  the  former. 
For  this  purpose  a  small  sphere  of  a  very  deiiK 
substance,  such  as  lend  or  platinum,  is  v» 
ptended  from  a  fixed  point  by  means  of  a  veiy 
fine  metal  wire.  A  pendulum  thus  formed  os- 
cillates almost  like  a  simple  pendulum,  whott 
length  is  equal  to  the  distance  of  the  centre  of 
the  sphere  from  the  point  of  susfiension. 

In  order  to  verify  the  isochronism  of  small 
oscillations,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  count  the 
number  of  oscillations  made  in  equal  times,  M 
the  amplitudes  of  these  oscillations  diminidl 
from  3  degrees  to  a  fraction  of  a  degree  ;  ifjA 
—  --  ---~^-^—    -—  number  is  found  to  be  constant. 

Y'.,^  j^.  That  the  time  of  vibration  is  proportioail 

to  the  square  root  of  the  length  is  verified  by 

sing  pendulums,  whose  lengths  areas  the  numbers  1,4.9,  ....  to  okD- 

:  simultaneously.     The  corresponding  numbers  of  oscillations  in  a  giva 
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*n  found  to  be  proportional  to  the  fractions  i,  i,  J,  &c.,  .  .  .  . 
'S  that  the  times  of  oscillation  increase  as  the  numbers  i,  2, 


ig  several  pendulums  of  exactly  equal  length,  B,  C,  D  (fig.  58), 
heres  of  different  substances — lead,  copper,  ivory— it  is  found 
ting  the  resistance  of  the  air,  these  pendulums  oscillate  in  equal 
by  showing  that  the  accelerative  effect  of  gravity  on  all  bodies  is 
the  same  place. 

IS  of  an  arrangement  resembling  the  above,  Newton  verified  the 
;  masses  of  bodies  are  determined  by  the  balance  ;  which,  it  will 
i,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  measure  of  force  (28).  For  it  will 
comparing  (53)  and  (54)  with  (49)  that  the  law  of  the  time  of  a 
ition  is  obtained  on  the  supposition  that  the  force  of  gravity  on 

represented  by  M^,  in  which  M  is  determined  by  the  balance. 

verify  this,  he  had  made  two  round  equal  wooden  boxes ;  he 
ith  wood,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  centre  of  oscillation  of 
5  placed  an  equal  weight  of  gold.  He  then  suspended  the  boxes 
eleven  feet  long,  so  that  they  formed  pendulums  exactly  equal 
eight,  figure,  and  resistance  of  the  air  were  concerned.  Their 
were  performed  in  exactly  the  same  time.  The  same  results 
ed  when  other  substances  were  used,  such  as  silver,  lead,  glass, 
vood,  water,  corn.  Now  all  these  bodies  had  equal  weights,  and 
nee,  that  therefore  they  had  equal  masses,  had  been  erroneous, 
as  the  one-thousandth  part  of  the  whole,  the  experiment  would 
*d  it. 

lUoatlon  of  tlie  pendulum  to  Clocks. — The  regulation  of  the 
rlocks  is  effected  by  means  of  pendulums,  that  of  watches  by 
ings.  Pendulums  were  first  applied  to 
;  by  Huyghens  in  1658,  and  in  the  same 
applied  a  spiral  spring  to  the  balance 

The  manner  of  employing  the  pendu- 
n  in  fig.  58.  The  pendulum  rod  passing 
s  prongs  of  a  fork  a  communicates  its 
rod  b,  which  oscillates  on  a  horizontal 
this  axis  is  fixed  a  piece  ;////,  called  an 
or  crutch^  terminated  by  two  projections 
'hich  work  alternately  with  the  teeth  ot 
lent  wheel  k.  This  wheel  being  acted 
eight  tends  to  move  continuously,  let  us 
direction  indicated  by  the  arrow-head, 
pendulum  is  at  rest,  the  wheel  is  held  at 
pallet  w,  and  with  it  the  whole  of  the 
ind  the  weight.  If,  however,  the  pen- 
js  and  takes  the  position  shown  by  the 
m  is  raised,  the  wheel  escapes  from  the  \ 
\  in  which  it  was  held  by  the  pallet,  the  ^ 
ends,  and  causes  the  wheel  to  turn  until 
s  arrested  by  the  other  pallet  n  ;  which. 


Fig.  58. 


nee  of  the  motion  of  the  pendulum,  will  be  brought  into  contact 
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with  another  tooth  of  the  escapement  wheel.  In  this  manner  the  descent  of 
the  weight  is  alternately  permitted  and  arrested — or,  in  a  word,  regule^ed^ 
by  the  pendulum.  By  means  of  a  proper  train  of  wheelwork  the  motion  of 
the  escapement  is  communicated  to  the  hands  of  the  clock ;  and  conse- 
quently their  motion,  also,  is  regulated  by  the  pendulum. 

The  pendulum  has  also  been  used  for  measuring  great  velocities.  A 
large  block  of  wood  weighing  from  3  to  5  tons  is  coated  with  iron  ;  against 
this  arrangement,  which  is  known  as  a  ballUtic pendulum^  a  shot  is  fired, 
and  the  deflection  thereby  produced  is  observed.  From  the  laws  of  the 
impact  of  inelastic  bodies,  and  from  those  of  the  pendulum,  the  velocity  of 
the  ball  may  be  calculated  from  the  amount  of  this  deflection. 

The  gun  may  also  be  fastened  to  a  pendulum  arrangement ;  and,  when 
fired,  the  reaction  causes  an  angular  velocity,  from  which  the  pressure  of 
the  enclosed  gases  can  be  deduced,  and  therefrom  the  initial  velocity  of  the 
shot. 

82.  Causes  wMob  modify  the  Intensity  of  terrestrial  rraTitatton.— 
The  intensity  of  the  force  of  gravity — that  is,  the  value  of^— is  not  the  same 
in  all  parts  of  the  earth.  It  is  modified  by  several  causes,  of  which  the  ibnn 
of  the  earth  and  its  rotation  are  the  most  important. 

i.  The  attraction  which  the  earth  exerts  upon  a  body  at  its  surface  is  the 
sum  of  the  partial  attractions  which  each  part  of  the  earth  exerts  upon  that 
body,  and  the  resultant  of  all  these  attractions  may  be  considered  to  act  from 
a  single  point— the  centre.  Hence,  if  the  earth  were  a  perfect  sphere,  a  given 
body  would  be  equally  attracted  at  any  part  of  the  earth's  surface.  The 
attraction  would,  however,  vary  with  the  height  above  the  surface.  For  small 
alterations  of  level  the  diflerences  would  be  inappreciable  \  but  for  greater 
heights  and  in  accurate  measurements  observations  of  the  value  of  g  must 
be  reduced  to  the  sea-level.  The  attraction  of  gravitation  being  inversely 
as    the    square    of   the    distance    from    the    centre    (66)  we   shall   have 

.^  •  ^/  *  R2  •  ?R  + A\«  ^'licre  g  is  the  value  of  the  acceleration  of  gravity  at 

the  sea-level,  g^  its  value  at  any  height  ^,  and  R  is  the  radius  of  the  earth. 
From  this,  seeing  that  h  is  very  small  compared  with  R,  and  that  therefore 
its  square  may  be  neglected,  we  get  by  simple  algebraical  transformation 
g  gR  I 

R 

But  even  at  the  sea-level  the  force  of  gravity  varies  in  different  parts  in 
consequence  of  the  form  of  the  earth.  The  earth  is  not  a  true  sphere,  bat 
an  ellipsoid,  the  major  axis  of  which  is  12,754,796  metres,  and  the  minor 
12,712,160  metres.  The  distance,  therefore,  at  the  centre  being  greater  at 
the  Equator  than  at  the  Poles,  and  as  the  attraction  on  a  body  is  inversely  as 
the  square  of  these  distances,  calculation  shows  that  the  attraction  due  to 
this  cause  is  gygth  greater  at  the  Poles  than  at  the  Equator.  This  is  what 
would  be  true  if,  other  things  being  the  same,  the  earth  were  at  rest. 

ii.  In  consequence  of  the  earth's  rotation,  the  force  of  gravity  is  further 
modified.  If  we  imagine  a  body  relatively  at  rest  on  the  Equator,  it  reaJly 
shares  the  earth's  rotation,  and  describes,  in  the  course  of  one  day,  a  cirde 
w>^ —  '-<»ntre  and  radius  are  the  centre  and  radius  of  the  earth.     Now,  siiM 
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n  motion  tends  by  reason  of  its  inertia  to  move  in  a  straight  line,  it 
hat  to  make  it  move  in  a  circle,  a  force  must  be  employed  at  each 
o  deflect  it  from  the  tangent  (52).  Consequently,  a  certain  portion 
irth's  attraction  must  be  employed  in  keeping  the  above  body  on  the 
)f  the  earth,  and  only  the  remainder  is  sensible  as  weight  or  acceie- 
Tree.  It  appears  from  calculation  that  on  the  Equator  the  ^Igth  part 
Lrth's  attraction  on  any  body  is  thus  employed,  so  that  the  magnitude 
he  Equator  is  less  by  the  ^l^th  part  of  what  it  would  be  were  the 
rest. 

LS  the  body  goes  nearer  the  Poles  the  force  of  gravity  is  less  and  less 
led  by  the  effect  of  centrifugal  force.  For  in  any  given  latitude  it 
rribe  a  circle  coinciding  with  the  parallel  of  latitude  in  which  it  is 
but  as  the  radii  of  these  circles  diminish,  so 
e  centrifugal  force  until  the  Pole,  where  the 
s  null.  Further,  on  the  Equator  the  centri- 
-ce  is  directly  opposed  to  gravitation  ;  in  any 
dtude  only  a  component  of  the  whole  force  is 
iployed.  This  is  seen  in  fig.  59,  in  which 
resents  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  earth,  and 
Equator.  At  any  given  point  E  on  the  Equator 
trifiigal  force  is  directed  along  CE,  and  acts 
in  diminishing  the  intensity  of  gravitation  ; 
jiy  other  point,  a^  nearer  the  Pole,  the  centri- 
-ce  acting  on  a  right  line  ab  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  PP^  while 
acts  along  aC,  gravity  is  no  longer  directly  diminished  by  centri- 
-ce,  but  only  by  its  component  ad^  which  is  less  the  nearer  a  is  to 

combined  effect  of  these  two  causes— the  flattening  of  the  earth  at 
rs,  and  the  centrifugal  force— is  to  make  the  attraction  of  gravitation 
:quator  less  by  about  the  iJ^nd  part  of  its  value  at  the  Poles. 


Fig.  59. 


I 
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CHAPTER    III. 

MOLECULAR    FORCES. 

83.  Watnre  of  moleoolar  forces. — The  various  phenomena  which  bodkl 
present  show  that  their  molecules  are  under  the  influence  of  two  contnoy 
forces,  one  of  which  tends  to  bring  them  together,  and  the  other  to  sepalall 
them  from  each  other.  The  first  force,  which  is  called  molecular  attr^ictioK^ 
varies  in  one  and  the  same  body  with  the  distance  only.  The  second  force 
is  due  to  the  vis  viva,  or  moving  force,  which  the  molecules  possess.  It  is  tlM 
mutual  relation  between  these  forces,  the  preponderance  of  the  one  or  tfie 
other,  which  determines  the  molecular  state  of  a  body  (4) — whether  it  be 
solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous. 

Molecular  attraction  is  only  exerted  at  infinitely  small  distances.  Its  efied 
is  inappreciable  when  the  distance  between  the  molecules  is  appreciable. 

According  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  regarded,  molecular  attraction  ii 
designated  by  the  terms  cohesion^  affinity^  or  adhesi0n, 

84.  Cobesloii. — Cohesion  is  the  force  which  unites  adjacent  molecules  if 
the  same  nature  ;  for  example,  two  molecules  of  water,  or  two  molecules -if 
iron.  Cohesion  is  strongly  exerted  in  solids,  less  strongly  in  liquids,  and 
scarcely  at  all  in  gases.  Its  strength  decreases  as  the  temperature  inrinny 
because  then  the  vis  viva  of  the  molecules  increases.  Hence  it  is  that  whoj 
solid  bodies  are  heated  they  first  liquefy,  and  are  ultimately  converted  nill 
the  gaseous  state,  provided  that  heat  produces  in  them  no  chemical  cl 

Cohesion  varies  not  only  with  the  nature  of  bodies,  but  also  with 
arrangement  of  their  molecules  ;  thus,  the  difference  between  tempered 
untempered  steel  is  due  to  a  difference  in  the  molecular  arrangement 
duced  by  tempering.     Many  of  the  propeities  of  bodies,  such  as  tei 
hardness,  and  ductility,  are  due  to  the  modifications  which  this  force 
dergoes. 

In  large  masses  of  liquids  the  force  of  gravity  overcomes  that  of  coh< 
Hence  liquids  acted  upon  by  the  former  force  have  no  special  shape; 
take  that  of  the  vessel  in  which  they  are  contained.     But  in  smaller 
cohesion  gets  the  upper  hand,  and  liquids  assume  then  the  spheroidal 
This  is  seen  in  the  drops  of  dew  on  the  leaves  of  plants.  It  is  also  seen 
a  liquid  is  placed  on  a  solid  which  it  does  not  moisten ;  as,  for 
mercury  upon  wood.    The  experiment  may  also  be  made  with  water|l 
sprinkling  upon  the  surface  of  the  wood  some  light  powder,  such 
podium  or  lamp-black,  and  then  dropping  some  water  on  it.     The  foII< 
experiment  is  an  illustration  of  the  force  of  cohesion  causing  a  liquid  to  as 
the  spheroidal  form.     A  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  is  placed 
narrow-necked  bottle,  and  a  few  drops  of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  coloured 
iodine,  made  to  float  on  the  surface.     If  pure  water  be  now  carefully  ad 
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to  rat  on  the  snriace  of  the  sulphate  of  linc  solution,  the  bisnlphide 

ts  in  the  form  of  ft  flattened  spheroid,  which  presents  the  appearance 

mm  ctrionred  glass,  and  is  larger  than  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  provided 

icient  qnantity  has  been  taken. 

he  force  of  ct^euon  of  liquids  may  be  measured  as  follows.  A  plane,  per- 

xnoothdisc  D(fig.  60)  is  suspended  horiiontally  to  one  scale-pan />  of  a 

ate  balance,  and  is  accurately  equipoised.    A 

vbat  wide  vessel  of  liquid  is  placed  below,  and 

NMitioo  of  the  disc  regulated  by  means  tj  tbe 

ig  screw  S  until  it  just  toudies  the  liquid. 

^IB  are  Aeacudiilly  added  to  the  other  scale- 

Mtil  the  disc  is  deladied  fiwn  the  liquid.     In 

■qr  it  has  been  fbosd  that  the  weights  required 

etkh  tbe  disc  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  liquid  ; 

1 1  dhc  of  ti8  mm.  diameter  the  numbers  ifx 

B,  alcohol,  and  turpentine  were  59-4, 31,  and  34 

mnes  re^ectivEly. 


F[i.  fe. 


t  weie  the  s.ime  whether  the  disc 
( <i  glus,  of  copper,  or  of  other  metals,  and 
9  ihns  only  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  liquid, 
inmeuuie  of  tbe  cohesion  of  the  liquid,  for  a 
IB  lenuios  adhering  to  tbe  disc;  hence  the 
nib  on  the  other  ride  does  not  separate  the  disc 
M  tkc  bqnid,  bat  separates  the  particles  of  liquid 

■  tKh  other. 
H  AAd^. — Chtmical  affinity,  or  chemical  at- 

■diMiiithc  force  which  is  exerted  between  mole- 

Itiaoi  of  the  same  kind.     Thus,  in  water,  which 

Oatpcned  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  ii  is  affinity 

U  nnites  these  dements,  but  it  is  cohesion  _ 

lid  Imids  together  two  nmlecules  of  water.    )n 

■^Diind  bodies  cohesion  and  affinity  operate  simultaneously,  while  in  simple 

rta  or  elements  cohesion  has  alone  to  be  considered. 

Tb  affinity  are  due  all  the  phenomena  of  combiKtioit,  and  of  chemical 
■hiuiiDQ  and  decomposition. 

The  causes  which  tend  to  weaken  cohesion  are  most  favourable  to  affinity ; 

■  ■Rince,  the  action  of  affinity  between  substances  is  facilitated  by  their 
Msni,  and  Mill  more  by  reducing  them  to  a  liquid  or  gaseous  state.  It  is 
M  pwretfully  exerted  by  a  body  in  its  nasctnt  state — that  is,  the  state  in 
■d  tltE  body  exists  M  the  moment  it  is  disengaged  from  a  compound ;  the 
lif  b  then  free,  and  ready  to  obey  the  feeblest  affinity.  An  increase  of 
■pBatnre  modifies  affinity  differently  under  different  circumstances.  In 
p«  cases,  by  diminishing  cohesion,  and  increasing  the  distance  betw  een 

■  nolcciiles,  heat  promotes  combination.  Sulphur  and  oxygen,  which  at 
ktidiury  temperature  are  without  action  on  each  other,  combine  to  fomi 
Mv  dioinde  when  the  temperature  is  raised  :  in  other  cases  heat  tends 
Mtnmpoie  compotmds  by  imparting  to  their  elements  an  unequal  expan- 
Pi>1'.  Thtis  it  is  that  many  metallic  oxides — as,  for  example,  those  of  silver 
p  Mmu)-— are  decomposed,  by  the  action  of  heal,  into  gas  and  metal. 
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86.  Adhesion. — The  molecular  attraction  exerted  between  the  surfaces  of 
bodies  in  contact  is  called  adhesion, 

i.  Adhesion  takes  place  between  solids.  If  two  leaden  bullets  are  cut 
with  a  penknife  so  as  to  form  two  equal  and  brightly  polished  surfaces,  and 
the  two  faces  are  pressed  and  turned  against  each  other,  until  they  are  in  the 
closest  contact,  they  adhere  so  strongly  as  to  require  a  force  of  more  than 
I  GO  grammes  to  separate  them.  The  same  experiment  may  be  made  with 
two  equal  pieces  of  glass  which  are  polished  and  made  perfectly  plane. 
When  they  are  pressed  one  against  the  other,  the  adhesion  is  so  powerful 
that  they  cannot  be  separated  without  breaking.  As  the  experiment  succeeds 
in  vacuo,  it  cannot  be  due  to  atmospheric  pressure,  but  must  be  attributed  to 
a  reciprocal  action  between  the  two  surfaces.  The  attraction  also  increases 
as  the  contact  is  prolonged,  and  is  greater  in  proportion  as  the  contact  is 
closer. 

In  the  operation  of  gluing  the  adhesion  is  complete,  for  the  pores  and 
crevices  of  the  fresh  surfaces  being  filled  with  liquid  gluej  so  that  there  is  no 
empty  space  on  drying,  wood  and  glue  form  one  compact  whole.  In  some 
cases  the  adhesion  of  the  cement  is  so  powerful  that  the  mass  breaks  more 
readily  at  other  places  than  at  the  cemented  parts. 

There  is  no  real  difference  between  adhesion  and  cohesion  ;  thus,  when 
two  freshly  cut  surfaces  of  caoutchouc  are  pressed  together,  they  adhere  with 
considerable  force,  and  ultimately  form  one  compact  solid  mass. 

ii.  Adhesion  also  takes  place  between  solids  and  liquids.  If  we  dip  a  glass 
rod  into  water,  on  withdrawing  it  a  drop  will  be  found  to  collect  at  its  lower 
extremity,  and  remain  suspended  there.  As  the  weight  of  the  drop  tends  to 
detach  it,  there  must  necessarily  be  some  force  superior  to  this  weight  which 
maintains  it  there  ;  this  force  is  the  force  of  adhesion. 

The  adhesion  between  liquids  and  solids  is  more  powerful  than  that  be- 
tween solids.  Thus,  if  in  the  above  experiment  a  thin  layer  of  oil  is  inter- 
posed between  the  plates  they  adhere  firmly,  but  when  pulled  asunder  each 
plate  is  moistened  by  the  oil,  thus  showing  that  in  separating  the  plates  the 
cohesion  of  the  plates  is  overcome,  but  not  the  adhesion  of  the  oil  to  the 
metal.  Alcohol  adheres  more  firmly  to  glass  than  water.  A  layer  of  water 
on  a  glass  plate  is  displaced  by  a  drop  of  alcohol  brought  on  it. 

iii.  The  force  of  adhesion  operates,  lastly,  between  s61ids  and  gases. 
If  a  glass  or  metal  plate  be  immersed  in  water,  bubbles  will  be  found  to 
appear  on  the  surface.  As  air  cannot  penetrate  into  the  pores  of  the  plate, 
the  bubbles  could  not  arise  from  the  air  which  had  been  expelled.  It  is 
solely  due  to  the  layer  of  air  which  covered  the  plate,  and  moistened  it  like 
a  liquid.  In  many  cases  when  gases  are  separated  in  the  nascent  staU 
on  the  surface  of  metals — as  in  electrolysis — the  layer  of  gas  which  coven 
the  plate  has  such  a  density  that  it  can  produce  chemical  actions  more  powef" 
ful  than  those  which  it  can  bring  about  in  the  free  state. 

The  collection  of  dust  on  walls,  writing  and  drawing  with  chalks  aid 
pencils,  depend  on  the  adhesion  of  solids.  Yet  these  are  easily  rubbed  <Mty 
for  the  adhesion  is  only  to  the  surface  layer.  In  writing  with  ink,  and  in  wattr^ 
colour  painting,  the  liquid  penetrates  into  the  pores,  taking  the  solid  with  % 
which  is  left  behind  as  the  liquid  evaporates,  and  hence  the  adhesion  of  sttdl 
writing  and  painting  is  more  complete. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

PROPERTIES  PECULIAR  TO  SOLIDS. 

rartooa  apeolal  pr«p«rtl«B. — After  having  described  the  principal 
es  common  lo  solids,  liquids,  and  gases,  we  shall  discuss  (he  properties 

to  solids.  They  are  elasticity  of  traction,  elasticity  of  torsion,  elas- 
ftexure,  tenacity,  ductility,  and  hardness. 

■I»*tl«ttr  ortntottMi. — Elasticity,  as  a  general  property  of  matter, 
n  already  mentioned  (17),  but  simply  in  reference  to  the  elasticity 
ed  by  pressure ;  in  solids  it  may  also  be  called  into  play  by  ii 
on,  and  by  flexure.  The  definitions  there  given  require  si 
n  ordinary  life  we  consider 
bodies    as     highly     elastic 

like  caoutchouc,  undergo 
table  change  on  the  appli- 
f  only  a  small  force.  Yet 
e  of  elasticity  is  greatest  in 
lodies,  such  as  iron,  which 
ieem  to  be  very  elastic.  For 
t  of  elasticity  is  understood 
e  with  which  the  displaced 
5   tend   to    revert    to   their 

position,  and  which  force  is 
;nito  thai  which  hasbrought 
le  change.  Considered  from 
nt  of  view,  gases  have  the 
>rce  of  elasticity ;  that  of 
is  considerably  greater,  and 
d,greatcr  than  that  of  many 
Thus  the  force  of  elasticity 
:ury  is  greater  than  that  of 
ouc,  glass,  wood,  and  stone. 
iwever,  less  than  that  of  ihc 
etals,  with  the  exception  of 

.  seems  discordant  with  or- 

ideas  about  elasticity  ;  but  ~",    '    -— -^^^^=^ 

be  remembered  thai  those  * 

which,   by  the  exertion   of  a   small   force,   undergo  a   considerable 

generally  have  alio  the  property  of  undergoing  this  change  without 
he  property  of  reverting  completely  to  their  original  state.  They 
Ride  limit  o/rlaslidly  (17).  Those  bodies  which  require  great  force 
X  3  change  are  also,  for  the  most  part,  those  on  which  the 
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of  a  force  produces  a  permanent  alteration ;  when  the  force  is  no  longer 
exerted,  they  do  not  completely  revert  to  their  original  state. 

In  order  to  study  the  laws  of  the  elasticity  of  traction,  Savart  used  the 
apparatus  represented  in  fig.  6i.  It  consists  of  a  wooden  support  from 
which  are  suspended  the  rods  or  wires  taken  for  experiment.  At  the  lower 
extremity  there  is  a  scale-pan,  and  on  the  wire  two  points,  A  and  B,  are 
marked,  the  distance  between  which  is  measured  by  means  of  the  catheto- 
meter  before  the  weights  are  added. 

The  cathetometer  consists  of  a  strong  brass  support,  K,  divided  into  milli- 
metres, and  which  can  be  adjusted  in  a  vertical  position  by  means  of  levelling 
screws  and  the  plumb-line.  A  small  telescope,  exactly  at  right  angles  to  the 
scale,  can  be  moved  up  and  down,  and  is  provided  with  a  vernier  which 
measures  fiftieths  of  a  millimetre.  By  fixing  the  telescope  successively  on 
the  two  points  A  and  B,  as  represented  in  the  figure,  the  distance  between 
these  points  is  obtained  on  the  graduated  scale.  Placing,  then,  weights  in 
the  pan,  and  measuring  again  the  distance  from  A  to  B,  the  elongation  is 
obtained. 

By  experiments  of  this  kind  it  has  been  ascertained  that  for  elasticity  of 
traction  or  pressure — 

The  alteration  in  lengthy  imthin  the  limits  of  elasticity,  is  in  proportion 
to  the  length  and  to  the  load  acting  on  the  bodyj  and  is  inversely  as  the  section. 

It  depends,  moreover,  on  the  specific  elasticity  ;  that  is,  on  the  material  of 
the  body.  If  this  coefficient  be  denoted  by  E,  and  if  the  length,  section, 
and  loa^  are  respectively  designated  by  /,  s,  and  P,  then  for  the  alteration  in 
length,  e,  we  have 

^=E 
s 

If  in  the  above  expression  the  sectional  area  be  a  square  millimetre,  and 

P  be  one  kilogramme,  then 

e  =  E/,  from  which  E  -  ^, 

which  expresses  by  what  fraction  the  length  of  a  bar  a  square  millimetre  in 
section  is  altered  by  a  load  of  a  kilogramme.  This  is  called  the  coeficient  of 
elasticity ;  it  is  a  very  small  fraction,  and  it  is  therefore  desirable  to  use  its 

reciprocal,  that  is  -  or  /i,  as  the  modtdus  of  elasticity ;  or  the  weight  in 

e 

kilogrammes  which  applied  to  a  bar  would  elongate  it  by  its  own  length, 

assuming  it  to  be  perfectly  elastic.     This  cannot  be  observed,  for  no  body  is 

perfectly  elastic,  but  it  may  be  calculated  from  any  accurate  observations  by 

means  of  the  above  formula. 

The  following  are  the  best  values  for  some  of  the  principal  substances  :— 

Steel 2 1, coo    Plate  Glass        ....     7/>l5 

2,609 
1,800 

1,100 
700 
631 
236 


Wrought  Iron     . 

19,000 

Marble 

Platinum     . 

.     1 7,044 

Lead 

Copper 

1 2,400 

Bone 

Slate  . 

.       LI, 035 

Wood 

Brass .         .         .         . 

9,000 

Whalebone 

Zinc    .         .         .         . 

8,700 

Sandstone 

Silver 

.         7,400 

Ice    . 

i 
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Thus,  to  double  the  length  of  a  wrought-iron  wire  a  square  millimetre  in 
section,  would  (if  these  were  possible)  require  a  weight  of  i9/xx>  kilogrammes ; 
but  a  weight  of  1 5  kilogrammes  produces  a  permanent  alteration  in  length 
of  jr3'54th,  and  this  is  the  limit  of  elasticity.  The  weight,  which  when  ap- 
plied to  a  body  of  unit  section,  just  brings  about  an  appreciable  permanent 
change,  is  a  measure  of  the  limit  of  elasticity.  Whalebone,  on  the  contrary, 
has  only  a  modulus  of  700,  and  experiences  a  permanent  change  by  a  weight 
of  5  kilogranmies  ;  its  limit  is,  therefore,  relatively  greater  than  that  of  iron. 
Steel  has  a  high  modulus,  along  with  a  wide  limit. 

Both  calculation  and  experiment  show  that  when  bodies  are  lengthened 
by  traction  their  volume  increases. 

When  weights  are  placed  on  a  bar,  the  amount  by  which  it  is  shortened, 
or  the  coefficient  of  contrctction^  is  equal  to  the  elongation  which  it  would  ex- 
perience if  the  same  weights  were  suspended  to  it,  and  is  represented  by  the 
above  numbers. 

The  influence  of  temperature  on  the  elasticity  of  iron,  copper,  and  brass 
was  investigated  by  Kohlrausch  and  Loomis.  They  found  that  the  alteration 
in  the  coefficient  of  elasticity  by  heat  is  the  same  as  that  which  heat  produces 
in  the  coefficient  of  expansion  and  in  the  refractive  power  ;  it  is  also  much 
the  same  as  the  change  in  the  permanent  magnetism,  and  in  the  specific  heat, 
while  it  is  less  than  the  alteration  in  the  conductivity  for  electricity. 

89.  Blastleity  of  toraion. — The  laws  of  the  torsion  of  wires  were  deter- 
mined by  Coulomb,  by  means  of  an  apparatus  called  the  torsion  balance 
(fig.  62).  It  consists  of  a  metal  wire,  clasped 
at  one  end  in  a  support.  A,  and  holding  at 
the  other  a  metal  sphere,  B,  to  which  is 
affixed  an  index,  C.  Immediately  below 
this  there  is  a  graduated  circle,  CD.  If  the 
needle  is  turned  from  its  position  of  equi- 
librium through  a  certain  angle,  which  is  the 
angle  of  torsion^  the  force  necessary  to  produce 
this  effect  is  the  force  of  torsion.  When,  after 
this  deflection,  the  sphere  is  left  to  itself,  the 
reaction  of  torsion  produces  its  effect,  the  wire 
untwists  itself,  and  the  sphere  rotates  about 
its  vertical  axis  with  increasing  rapidity  until  it 
reaches  its  position  of  equilibrium.  It  does  not, 
however,  rest  there;  in  virtue  of  its  inertia  it 
passes  this  position,  and  the  wire  undergoes  a 
torsion  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  equili- 
brium being  again  destroyed,  the  wire  again  tends 
to  untwist  itself,  the  same  alterations  are  again 
produced,  and  the  needle  does  not  rest  at  zero 
of  the  scale  until  after  a  certain  number  of  oscil- 
lations about  this  point  have  been  completed. 

By  means  of  this  apparatus  Coulomb  found  that  when  the  amplitude  of 
the  oscillations  is  within  certain  limits,  the  oscillations  are  subject  to  the 
following  laws  : 

I.  The  oscillations  are  very  nearly  isochronous, 

E 


Fig.  62. 
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[se- 
ll. For  the  same  wirv,  the  an^e  of  torsion  is  preportionat  to  iMe  moment 
of  the  force  of  torsion. 

III,  Wilh  the  same  force  of  torsion,  and  ■anth  wires  of  the  same  dtamtter, 
Ike  angles  oftoriion  are  proportional  to  the  lengths  of  the  wires. 

I V.  The  same  force  of  torsion  being  applied  to  wires  of  the  same  length, 
the  angles  of  torsion  are  inversely  proportional  to  the  fourth  powers  of  the 
diameters. 

Werthetm  examined  the  elasticity  of  torsion  in  the  case  of  stout  rods 
by  means  of  a  different  apparatus,  and  found  that  it  is  also  subject  to  these 
laws.  He  further  found  thai,  all  dimensions  being  the  same,  different  sub- 
stances, undergo  different  degrees  of  torsion,  and  each  substance  has  its 
own  coefficient  of  torsion,  which  is  usually  denoted  by  =. 

The  laws  of  torsion  may  be  enunciated  in  the  fonnula  w~  '  -,  ;  in 
which  Id  is  the  angle  of  torsion,  F  the  moment  of  the  force  of  torsion,  /  the 
length  of  the  wire,  r  its  diameter,  and  ^  the  specific  torsion -coefficient. 

90.  BiBatleltr  of  aexnrtt.— A  solid,  when  cut  into  a  thin  plate,  and 
fixed  at  one  end,  after  ha\-ing  been  more  or  less  bent,  strives  to  return  to 
its  original  position  when  left  to  itself.  This  property  is  known  as  the  elas- 
ticity of  flexure,  and  is  very  distinct  in  steel,  caoutchouc,  wood,  and  paper. 

If  a  rectangular  bar  A  B  be  clamped  at  one  end  and  loaded  at  the  other 
(fig.  63),  the  flexure  e  is  represented  by  the  fonnula 

where  W  is  the  load,  /  the  length  of  the  bar,  b  its  breadth,  h  its  thickness, 
nnd  n  the  modulus  of  elasticity. 

The  elisiiciiy  of  flexure  is  applied  in  a  vast  variety  of  instances — for 
example,  in  bows,  watch -springs,  carriage -springs ;  in  spring  balances  it  is 
used  to  determine  wei^ts, 
in  dynamometers  to  de- 
B  termine  the  force  of  agents 
in  prime  movers  ;  and,  as 
existing  in  wool,  hair,  and 
feathers,  it  is  applied  to 
domestic  uses  in  cushion* 
and  mattresses. 

Whatever  be  the  kind 
of  elasticity,  there  is,  as 
has  been  already  said,  A 
limit  to  it— that  is,  there 
is  a .  molecular  displace- 
ment, beyond  whidi 
bodies  are  broken,  or  at 
.  This  limit  is  affected  by 
increased  by  hardening. 


not   regain  ihei 
es.    The  elasticity  of  many  metal; 


s  of  the  draw-plate,  by  rolling,  or  by  hammering. 
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Some  substances,  such  as  steel,  cast  iron,  and  glass,  become  both  harder 
and  more  elastic  by  tempering  (94). 

Elasticity,  on  the  other  hand,  is  diminished  by  annecUing^  which  consists 
in  raising  the  body  to  a  temperature  lower  than  that  necessary  for  tempering, 
and  allowing  it  to  cool  slowly.  It  is  by  this  means  that  the  elasticity  of 
springs  may  be  regulated  at  pleasure.  Glass,  when  it  is  heated,  undergoes 
a  true  tempering  in  being  rapidly  cooled,  and  hence,  in  order  to  lessen  the 
fragility  of  glass  objects,  they  are  reheated  in  a  furnace,  and  are  carefully 
allowed  to  cool  slowly,  so  that  the  particles  have  time  to  assume  their  most 
stable  position  (94). 

91.  Tenaoitjr. — Tenacity  is  the  resistance  which  a  body  opposes  to  the 
total  separation  of  its  parts.  According  to  the  manner  in  which  the  external 
force  acts,  we  may  have  various  kinds  of  tenacity  :  tenacity  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  or  resistance  to  traction ;  relative  tenacity,  or  resistance  to  fracture  ; 
reactive  tenacity,  or  resistance  to  crushing  ;  sheering  tenacity,  or  resistance 
to  displacement  of  particles  in  a  lateral  direction  ;  and  torsional  tenacity,  or 
resistance  to  twisting.  Ordinary  tenacity  is  determined  in  different  bodies 
by  fonning  them  into  cylindrical  or  prismatic  wires,  and  ascertaining  the 
weight  necessary  to  break  them. 

Mere  increase  in  length  does  not  influence  the  breaking  weight,  for  the 
weight  acts  in  the  direction  of  the  length,  and  stretches  all  parts  as  if  it  had 
been  directly  applied  to  them. 

Tenacity  is  directly  proportional  to  the  breaking  weighty  and  inversely 
proportional  to  the  area  of  a  transverse  section  of  the  wire. 

Tenacity  diminishes  with  the  duration  of  the  traction.  A  small  force 
continuously  applied  for  a  long  time  will  often  break  a  wire,  which  would  not 
at  once  be  broken  by  a  larger  weight. 

Not  only  does  tenacity  vary  with  different  substances,  but  it  also  varies 
with  the  form  of  the  body.  Thus,  with  the  same  sectional  area,  a  cylinder 
has  greater  tenacity  than  a  prism.  The  quantity  of  matter  being  the  same, 
a  hollow  cylinder  has  greater  tenacity  than  a  solid  one  ;  and  the  tenacity  of 
this  hollow  cylinder  is  greatest  when  the  external  *  radius  is  to  the  internal 
one  in  the  ratio  of  1 1  to  5.  The  shape  has  also  the  same  influence  on  the 
resistance  to  crushing  as  it  has  on  the  resistance  to  traction.  A  hollow 
cylinder  with  the  same  mass,  and  the  same  weight,  offers  a  greater  resistance 
than  a  solid  cylinder.  Thus  it  is  that  the  bones  of  animals,  the  feathers  of 
birds,  the  stems  of  corn  and  other  plants,  of?er  greater  resistance  than  if  they 
were  solid,  the  mass  remaining  the  same. 

Tenacity,  like  elasticity,  is  different  in  different  directions  in  bodies.  In 
wood,  for  example,  both  the  tenacity  and  the  elasticity  are  greater  in  the 
direction  of  the  fibres  than  in  a  transverse  direction.  And  this  difference 
obtains  in  general  in  all  bodies,  the  texture  of  which  is  not  the  same  in  all 
directions. 

Wires  by  being  worked  acquire  greater  tenacity  on  the  surface,  and  have 
therefore  a  higher  coefficient,  than  even  somewhat  thicker  rods  of  the  same 
material.  A  strand  of  wires  is  stronger  than  a  rod  whose  section  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  sections  of  the  wires. 

Wcrtheim  found  the  following  numbers  representing  the  weight  in  kilo- 
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grammes  for  the  limit  of  elasticity,  and  for  the  tenacity  of  wires,  imm.  in 
diameter. 

The  table  shows  that  of  all  metals  cast  steel  has  the  greatest  tenacity^ 
Yet  it  is  exceeded  by  fibres  of  unspun  silk,  a  thread  of  which  i  square  milli- 
metre in  section  can  carry  a  load  of  500  kilogrammes.  Single  fibres  of  cotton 
can  support  a  weight  of  100  to  300  grammes  ;  that  is,  millions  of  time?  their 
own  weight. 


Lead. 


Tin 


Silver 


Copper 


Platinum 


Iron 


Steel . 


Cast  Steel. 


i  drawn 
annealed 
I  drawn 
}  annealed 
i  drawn 
)  annealed 
1  drawn 
I  annealed 

i  drawn 
annealed 
I  drawn 
t  annealed 

f  drawn 
annealed 
\  drawn 
)  annealed 


Limit  of  Elasticity. 

Tenacity. 

Kilogrammes. 

Kilogrammes. 

0-25 

2-07 

0-20 

I -So 

045 

2-45 

0*20 

170 

11*25 

29*00 

275 

l6*02 

I2*00 

4030 

300 

30*54 

26*00 

34-IO 

14-50 

23*50 

32-5 

6i*io 

50             .           .           . 

46*88 

42'S 

70*00 

15*0 

40*00 

55-6         .        .        . 

80*00 

5-0         .        .        . 

6575 

In  this  table  the  bodies  are  supposed  to  be  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 
At  higher  temperatures  the  tenacity  rapidly  decreases.  Seguin  made  some 
experiments  on  this  point  with  iron  and  copper,  and  obtained  the  following 
values  for  the  tenacity,  in  kilogrammes,  of  millimetre  wire  at  different  tem- 
peratures : — 

Iron        .        .  at  10°,  60 ;  at  370',  54  ;  at  500°,  yj  ; 

Copper  .        .      „       21 ;        „        77;     „      ^o. 

92.  DaotUlty. — Ductility  is  the  property  in  virtue  of  which  a  great  num- 
ber of  bodies  change  their  forms  by  the  action  of  traction  or  pressure. 

With  certain  bodies,  such  as  clay,  wax,  &c.,  the  application  of  a  very 
little  force  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  change ;  with  others,  such  as  the  resins 
and  glass,  the  aid  of  heat  is  needed,  while  with  the  metals  more  powerful 
agents  must  be  used,  such  as  percussion,  the  draw-plate,  or  the  rolling-mill. 

Malleability  is  that  modification  of  ductility  which  is  exhibited  by  ham- 
mering. The  most  malleable  metal  is  gold,  which  has  been  beaten  into 
leaves  about  the  sq^ooo^^  of  an  inch  thick. 

The  most  ductile  metal  is  platinum.  Wollaston  obtained  a  wire  of  it 
000003  o^  a^  ii^ch  in  diameter.  This  he  effected  by  covering  with  silver  a 
platinum  wire  o*oi  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  so  as  to  obtain  a  cylinder  0*2  inch 
in  diameter  only,  the  axis  of  which  was  of  platinum.  This  was  then  draWn 
out  in  the  form  of  wire  as  fine  as  possible  ;  the  two  metals  were  equally  ex- 
tended. When  this  wire  was  afterwards  boiled  with  dilute  nitric  acid  the 
silver  was  dissolved,  and  the  platinum  wire  left  intact.  The  wire  was  so  fine 
that  a  mile  of  it  would  have  only  weighed  1-25  of  a  grain. 
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93.  Sardnewi. — Hardness  is  the  resistance  which  bodies  offer  to  being 
scratched  or  worn  by  others.  It  is  only  a  relative  property,  for  a  body  which 
is  hard  in  reference  to  one  body  may  be  soft  in  reference  to  others.  The  re- 
lative hardness  of  two  bodies  is  ascertained  by  trying  which  of  them  will 
scratch  the  other.  Diamond  is  the  hardest  of  all  bodies,  for  it  scratches  all, 
and  is  not  scratched  by  any.  The  hardness  of  a  body  is  expressed  by  re- 
ferring it  to  a  scale  0/ hardness  :  that  usually  adopted  is — 

1.  Talc  5.  Apatite  8.  Topaz 

2.  Rock  salt  6.  Felspar  9.  Corundum 

3.  Calcspar  7.  Quartz  10.  Diamond 

4.  Fluorspar 

Thus,  the  hardness  of  a  body  which  would  scratch  felspar,  but  would  be 
scratched  by  quartz,  would  be  expressed  by  the  number  6*5. 

The  pure  metals  are  softer  than  their  alloys.  Hence  it  is  that,  for  jewel- 
lery and  coinage,  gold  and  silver  are  alloyed  with  copper  to  increase  their 
hardness. 

The  hardness  of  a  body  has  no  relation  to  its  resistance  to  compression. 
Glass  and  diamond  are  much  harder  than  wood,  but  the  latter  offers  far 
greater  resistance  to  the  blow  of  a  hammer.  Hard  bodies  are  often  used 
for  polishing  powders  ;  for  example,  emery,  pumice,  and  tripoli.  Diamond, 
being  the  hardest  of  all  bodies,  can  only  be  ground  by  means  of  its  own 
powder. 

*  A  body  which  moves  with  great  velocity  can  cut  into  bodies  which  are 
harder  than  itself.  Thus  a  disc  of  wrought  iron  rotating  with  a  velocity 
of  1 1  metres  in  a  second  was  cut  by  a  steel  graver ;  while  when  it  rotated 
with  a  velocity  of  20  metres,  the  edge  of  the  disc  could  cut  the  graver,  and 
with  a  velocity  of  50  to  100  metres  it  could  even  cut  into  agate  and  quartz. 

94.  Temper. — By  sudden  cooling  after  they  have  been  raised  to  a  high 
temperature,  many  bodies  acquire  great  hardness.  This  operation  is  called 
tempering.  All  cutting  instruments  are  made  of  tempered  steel.  There  are, 
however,  some  few  bodies  upon  which  tempering  produces  quite  a  contrary 
effect.  An  alloy  of  one  part  of  tin  and  four  parts  of  copper,  called  tamtam 
metal^  is  ductile  and  malleable  when  rapidly  cooled,  but  hard  and  brittle  as 
glass  when  cooled  slowly. 
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BOOK  III. 

ON    LIQUIDS. 
CHAPTER  I. 

HYDROSTATICS. 

95.  Province  of  hydrostatics. — The  science  of  hydrostatics  treats  of  the 
conditions  of  the  equilibrium  of  liquids,  and  of  the  pressures  they  exert, 
whether  within  their  own  mass  or  on  the  sides  of  the  vessels  in  which  they 
are  contained. 

96.  (General  cbaracters  of  liquids. — It  has  been  already  seen  (4)  that 
liquids  are  bodies  whose  molecules  are  displaced  by  the  slightest  force. 
Their  fluidity,  however,  is  not  perfect ;  their  particles  always  adhere  slightly 
to  each  other,  and  when  a  thread  of  liquid  moves,  it  attempts  to  drag  the 
adjacent  stationary  particles  with  it,  and  conversely  is  held  back  by  them. 
This  property  is  called  viscosity. 

Gases  also  possess  fluidity,  but  in  a  higher  degree  than  liquids.  The 
distinction  between  the  two  forms  of  matter  is  that  liquids  are  almost  incom- 
pressible and  are  comparatively  inexpansible,  while  gases  are  eminently 
compressible  and  expand  spontaneously. 

The  fluidity  of  liquids  is  seen  in  the  readiness  with  which  they  take  all 
sorts  of  shapes.  Their  compressibility  is  established  by  the  following  expe- 
riment. 

97.  Oomprestibility  of  liquids. — From  the  experiment  of  the  Florentine 
Academicians  (13),  liquids  were  for  a  long  time  regarded  as  being  completely 
incompressible.  Since  then  researches  have  been  made  on  this  subject  by 
various  physicists,  which  have  shown  that  liquids  are  really  compressible. 

The  apparatus  used  for  measuring  the  compressibility  of  liquids  has  been 
named  i\iG  piezometer  (iritCo),  I  compress  ;  yJrpov^  measure).  I'hat  shown  in 
fig.  64  consists  of  a  strong  glass  cylinder,  with  very  thick  sides,  and  an 
internal  diameter  of  about  3^  inches.  The  base  of  the  cylinder  is  firmly 
cemented  into  a  wooden  foot,  and  on  its  upper  part  is  fitted  a  metal  cylin* 
der  closed  by  a  cap  which  can  be  unscrewed.  In  this  cap  there  is  a  funnel^ 
R,  for  introducing  water  into  the  cylinder,  and  a  small  barrel  hermetically 
closed  by  a  piston,  which  is  moved  by  a  screw,  P. 

In  the  inside  of  the  apparatus  there  is  a  glass  vessel,  A,  containing  the 
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liquid  to  be  compressed.  The  upper  part  of  this  vessel  terminates  in  a 
capillary  tube,  which  dips  under  mercury,  O.  This  tube  has  been  previously 
divided  into  parts  of  equal  capacity,  and  it  has  been  determined  how  many 
of  these  parts  ihe  vessel  A  coniains.  The  latter  is  ascertained  by  finding  ihe 
weight,  P,  of  the  mercury  which  the  reservoir, 
A,  contains,  and  the  weight,^,  of  the  mercury 
contained  in  a  certain  number  of  divisions,  n, 
of  the  capillary  lube.  If  N  be  the  number  of 
divisions  of  the  small  tube  contained  in  the 


whole  reser^ 

■oir,  we  have  - 

=  -,  from  which  the 
There   is   further   a 

value  of  N 

is  ohiained. 

manometer. 
air,  closed   , 

ThI 

s  is  a  glass  tube,  B,  containing 
[£  end,  and  the  other  end  of 

which  dips  1 
pressure  on 

jnde> 
thei 

r  mercury, 
vater  in  th 

When  there  is  no 
e  cylinder,  the  lube 

B  is  completely  full  of  air ;  but  when  the  water 
within  the  cylinder  is  compressed  by  means  ot 
the  screw  P,  the  pressure  is  transmiltcd  to  the 
mercury,  which  rises  in  the  tube,  compressing 
the  air  which  it  contains.  A  graduated  scale  , 
fixed  on  the  side  of  Ihe  tube  shows  the  reduction 
of  volume,  and  this  reduction  of  volume  indicates 
the  pressure  exerted  on  the  liquid  in  the  cylin- 
der, as  will  be  seen  in  speaking  of  the  mano- 
meter (184). 

In  making  the  experiment,  the  vessel  A  is 
filled  with  the  liquid  10  he  compressed,  and  the 
end  dipjjed  under  the  mercury.  By  means  of 
the  funnel  R  the  cylinder  is  entirely  Riled  with 
water.     The   screw   P   being   then   turned   the  ''''^ 

piston  moves  downwards,  and  the  pressure  exerted  upon  the  water  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  mercury  and  the  air  ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  mercury 
rises  in  the  lube  B,  and  also  in  the  capillary  lube.  The  ascenl  of  mercury 
in  the  capillary  tube  shows  ihat  the  liquid  in  the  vessel  A  has  diminished  in 
volume,  and  gives  the  amount  of  its  compression,  for  ihe  capacity  of  the 
whole  vessel  A  in  terms  of  the  graduated  divisions  on  the  capillary  tube  has 
been  previously  determined. 

In  his  first  experiments.  Oersted  assumed  that  the  capacity  of  the  vessel 
A  remained  the  same,  its  sides  bemg  compressed  both  internally  and  exter- 
nally by  the  liquid.  But  malhemalical  analysis  proves  that  this  capacity 
diminishes  in  consequence  of  the  external  and  internal  pressures.  CoIIadon 
and  Sturm  made  some  experiments  allowing  for  this  change  of  capacity 
and  found  that  for  a  pressure  equal  to  that  of  the  atmosphere,  mercury 
experiences  a  compression  of  0-000005  P*"^  "f  ''s  original  volume,  water  a 
compression  of  0-00005,  3"''  ether  a  compression  of  0-000133  P*"  °^  '■* 
original  bulk.  The  compressibility  of  sea  water  is  only  about  o'ciooo44  ;  it  is 
not  materially  denser  even  at  great  depths  ;  thus  at  the  depth  of  a  mile  its 
density  would  only  be  about  j^^th  the  greater.     The  compressibility  is  greater 
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the  higher  the  original  temperjiture  ;  thus  that  of  ether  at  14°  is  one-fourth 
greater  than  its  compressibility  at  o®. 

For  water  and  mercury  it  was  also  found  that  within  certain  limits  the 
<Jecrease  of  volume  is  proportional  to  the  pressure. 

Whatever  be  the  pressure  to  which  a  liquid  has  been  subjected,  experi- 
ment shows  that  as  soon  as  the  pressure  is  removed  the  liquid  regains 
its  original  volume,  from  which  it  is  concluded  that  liquids  are  perfectly 
elastic, 

98.  BquAlity  of  pressures.  Pascal's  law. — By  considering  liquids  as 
perfectly  fluid,  and  assuming  them  to  be  uninfluenced  by  the  action  of  gravity, 
the  following  Jaw  has  been  established.  It  is  often  called  Pascal's  law,  for 
it  was  first  enunciated  by  him. 

Pressure  exerted  anywhere  upon  a  mass  of  liquid  is  transmitted  undi- 
minished  in  all  directions^  and  acts  unth  the  same  force  on  all  equal  surfaces^ 
and  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  those  surfaces. 

To  get  a  clearer  idea  of  the  truth  of  this  principle,  let  us  conceive  a  vessel 
of  any  given  form  in  the  sides  of  which  are  placed  various  cylindrical  aper- 
tures, all  of  the  same  size,  and  closed  by  movable 
pistons.  Let  us,  further,  imagine  this  vessel  to  be 
filled  with  liquid  and  unaffected  by  the  action  of 
gravity :  the  pistons  will,  obviously,  have  no  ten- 
dency to  move.  If  now  upon  the  piston  A  (fig. 
65),  which  has  a  surface  a,  a  weight  of  P  pounds 
be  placed,  it  will  be  pressed  inwards,  and  the 
pressure  will  be  transmitted  to  the  internal  faces 
of  each  of  the  pistons  B,  C,  D,  and  E,  which  will 
each  be  forced  outwards  by  a  pressure  P,  their 
surfaces  being  equal  to  that  of  the  first  piston. 
Since  each  of  the  pistons  undergoes  a  pressure  P, 
equal  to  that  on  A,  let  us  suppose  two  of  the  pis- 
tons united  so  as  to  constitute  a  surface  2a,  it  will  have  to  support  a  pres- 
sure 2 P.    Similarly,  if  the  piston  were  equal  to  3a,  it  would  experience  a 

pressure  of  3P  ;  and  if  its  arefei 
were  100  or  1,000  times  that  of 
a,  it  would  sustain  a  pressure  of 
100  or  1,000  times  P.  In  other 
words,  the  pressure  on  any  part 
of  the  internal  walls  of  the; 
vessel  would  be  proportional  to 
the  surface. 

The  principle  of  the  equality 
of  pressure  is  assumed  as  a. 
consequence  of  the  constitutioa, 
of  fluids.  By  the  following  ex- 
periment it  can  be  shown  that  pressure  is  transmitted  in  all  directions, 
although  it  cannot  be  shown  that  it  is  equally  transmitted.  A  cylinder 
provided  with  a  piston  is  fitted  into  a  hollow  sphere  (fig.  66),  in  which 
small  cylindrical  jets  are  placed  perpendicular  to  the  sides.  The  sphere 
and  the  cylinder  being  both  filled  with  water,  when  the  piston  is  moved 


Fig.  65. 


Fig.  66. 
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the  liquid  spouts  forth  from  all  the  orifices,  and  not  merely  from  that  which 
is  opposite  to  the  piston. 

The  reason  why  a  satisfactory  quantitative  experimental  demonstration 
of  the  principle  of  the  equality  of  pressure  cannot  be  given  is,  that  the 
influence  of  the  weight  of  the  liquid  and  of  the  friction  of  the  pistons  cannot 
be  eliminated. 

Yet  an  approximate  verification  may  be  effected  by  the  experiment 
represented  in  fig.  67.  Two  cylinders  of  different  diameters  are  joined  by  a 
tube  and  filled  with  water.  On  the  surface  of  the  liquid  are  two  pistons  P 
and  /,  which  hermetically  close  the  cylinders,  but  move  without  friction. 
Let  the  area  of  the  large  piston  be, 
for  instance,  thirty  times  that  of  the 
smaller  one.  That  being  assumed,  let 
a  weight,  say  of  two  pounds,  be  placed 
upon  the  small  piston ;  this  pressure 
will  be  transmitted  to  the  water  and 
to  the  large  piston,  and  as  this  pres- 
sure amounts  to  two  pounds  on  each 
portion  of  its  surfaa  equal  to  that  of 
the  small  piston  y  the  large  piston  must 
be  exposed  to  an  upward  pressure 
thirty  times  as  much,  or  of  sixty  pounds.  It  now  this  weight  be  placed 
upon  the  large  piston,  both  will  remain  in  equilibrium ;  but  if  the  weight  is 
greater  or  less,  this  is  no  longer  the  case.  If  S  and  5  are  the  areas  of  the 
large  an'ci  small  piston  respectively,  and  P  and  p  the  corresponding  loads 

then  --  -  -  ;  whence  P  «  -cL 
p      s  5 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  in  speakitig  of  the  transmission  of  pres- 
sures to  the  sides  of  the  containing  vessel,  these  pressures  must  always  be 
supposed  to  be  perpendicular  to  the  sides  ;  for  any  oblique  pressure  may  be 
decomposed  into  two  others,  one  at  right  angles  to  the  side,  and  the  other 
acting  parallel  with  the  side ;  but  as  the  latter  has  no  action  on  the  side,  the 
perpendicular  pressure  is  the  only  one  to  be  considered. 
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PRESSURE  PRODUCED   IN   LIQUIDS   BY  GRAVITY. 

99.  Vertteal  downward  pressure :  its  laws. — Any  given  liquid  being 
in  a  state  of  rest  in  a  vessel,  if  we  suppose  it  to  be  divided  into  horizontal 
layers  of  the  same  density,  it  is  evident  that  each  layer  supports  the  weight 
of  those  above  it.  Gravity,  therefore,  produces  internal  pressures  in  the 
mass  of  a  liquid  which  vary  at  different  points.  These  pressures  are 
submitted  to  the  following  general  laws  : — 

I.  The  pressure  in  each  layer  is  proportional  to  the  depth, 

I I.  With  different  liquids  and  the  same  depths  the  pressure  is  propor- 
tional to  the  density  of  the  liquid. 

III.  The  pressure  is  the  same  at  all  points  of  the  same  horizontal  layer. 
The  first  two  laws  are  self-evident ;  the  third  necessarily  follows  from 

the  first  and  from  Pascal's  principle. 

E3 
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Meyer  has  found,  by  direct  experiment*,  that  pressures  are  transmitted 
through  liquids  contained  in  tubes,  with  the  same  velocity  as  that  with  which 
sound  travels  in  the  same  circumstances. 

roo.  Vortla*!  nyward  prManre.— The  pressure  which  the  upper  layers 
of  a  liquid  exert  on  the  lower  layers  causes  them  to  exert  an  equal  reaction 
in  an  upward  direction,  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  principle  of  trans- 
mission of  pressure  in  all  directions.  This  upward  pressure  is  termed  the 
buoyancy  of  liquids ;  it  is  very  sensible  when  the  hand  is  plunged  into  a 
liquid,  more  especially  one  of  great  density,  like  mercury. 

The  following  experiment  {fig.  68)  serves  to  exhibit  the  upward  pressure 
of  liquids.  A  large  open  glass  tube  A,  one  end  of  which  is  ground,  is  fitted 
with  a  ground-glass  disc  0,  or  still  better  with  a 
thin  card  or  piece  of  mica,  the  weight  of  which  may 
be  neglected.  To  the  disc  is  fitted  a  string  C,  by 
which  it  can  be  held  against  the  bottom  of  the 
tube.  The  whole  is  then  immersed  in  water,  and 
now  the  disc  does  not  fall,  although  no  longer  held  by 
the  string ;  it  is  consequently  kept  in  its  position  by 
the  upward  pressure  of  the  water.  If  water  be  now 
slowly  poured  into  the  tube,  the  disc  will  only  sink 
when  the  height  of  the  water  inside  the  tube  is  equal 
}  the  height  outside.  It  follows  thence  that  the 
:  upward  pressure  on  the  disc  is  equal  lothe  pressure 
of  a  column  of  water,  the  base  of  which  is  the  in- 
terna! section  of  the  tube  A,  and  the  height  the 
distance  from  the  disc  to  the  upper  surface  of  the 
liquid.  Hence  the  up'ward  pressure  of  liquids  at  any  point  is  girverned  by 
the  same  laws  as  the  downward  pressure. 

loi.  VrBssnre  la  InaevaBdeiU  of  Oie  abMve  of  tbe  veaael. — The 
pressure  exerted  by  a  liquid,  in  virtue  of  its  weight,  on  any  portion  of  the 
liquid,  or  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel  in  which  ii  is  contained,  depends  on  the 
depih  and  density  of  the  liquid,  but  is  independent  of  the  shape  of  the  vessel 
.ind  of  the  qutinlity  of  the  liquid. 

This  principle,  which  follows  from  the  law  of  the  equality  of  pressure, 
may  be  experimentally  demonstrated  by  many  forms  of  apparatus.  The 
following  is  the  one  most  frequently  used,  and  is  due  to  Haldat.  It  consists 
of  a  bent  tube,  ABC  (fig.  69),  at  one  end  of  which,  A,  is  fitted  a  stop-cock,  in 
which  can  be  screwed  two  vessels,  i\l  and  P,  of  the  same  height,  but  different 
in  shape  and  capacity,  the  first  being  conical,  and  the  other  nearly  cyliit- 
drical.  Mercury  is  poured  into  the  tube  ABC,  until  its  level  nearly . 
reaches  A.  The  vessel  M  is  then  screwed  on  and  filled  with  water.  Tlie 
pressure  of  the  water  acting  on  the  mercury  causes  it  to  rise  in  the  tube 
C,  and  its  hci};ht  may  be  marked  by  means  of  a  little  collar,  a,  which  slides 
up  ;ind  down  the  lube.  The  level  of  the  water  in  M  is  also  marked  by  means 
i)f  (he  movable  rod  o.  When  this  is  done,  M  is  emptied  by  means  of  the 
stopcock,  unscrewed,  and  replaced  by  P.  When  water  is  now  poured  ia 
this,  the  mercury,  which  had  resumed  its  original  level  in  the  tube  ABC| 
;i!iain  rises  in  C  ;  and  when  the  water  in  P  has  the  same  height  as  it  had  ia 
M,  which  is  indicated  by  the  rod  0,  the  mercur>'  will  have  risen  to  ths 
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height  it  had  before,  which  is  marked  by  the  collar  a.  Hence  the  pressure 
on  the  mercury  in  both  cases  is  the  same.  This  pressure  is  therefore  inde- 
pendent of  the  shape  of  the  vessels,  and,  consequently,  also  of  the  quantity 


of  liquid.  The  base  of  the  vessel  is  obviously  the  same  in  both  cases  ;  it  is 
the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  interior  of  the  lube  A. 

Another  mode  of  demonstrating  this  principle  is  by  means  of  an  apparatus 
devised  by  Masson.  In  this  {fig.  70)  the  pressure  of  the  water  contained  in 
the  vessel  M  is  not  exerted  upon  the  column  of  mercury,  as  in  that  of 
Haldat,  but  on  a  small  disc  or  stop  a.  which  closes  a  lubulure  c,  on  which  is 
screwed  the  vessel  M.  The  disc  is  not  fixed  to  the  tubulure,  but  is  sustained 
by  a  thread  attached  to  the  end  of  a  scale-bc;am.  At  the  other  end  is  a 
pan,  in  which  weights  can  be  placed  until  they  counterbalance  the  pressure 
exerted  by  the  water  on  the  stop.  The  vessel  M  being  emptied  is  unscrewed, 
and  replaced  by  the  narrow  lube  P.  This  being  filled  to  the  same  height 
as  the  large  vessel,  which  is  observed  by  means  of  the  marlt  0,  it  will  be 
observed  that  to  keep  the  disc  in  its  place  just  the  same  weight  must  be 
placed  in  the  pan  as  before,  which  leads,  therefore,  to  the  same  conclusion 
as  does  Hatdal's  experiment.  The  same  result  is  obtained  if,  instead  of  ihc 
vertical  tube  P,  the  oblique  tube  Q  be  screwed  10  the  tubulure. 

From  a  consideration  of  these  principles  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  .i 
very  small  quantity  of  water  can  produce  considerable  pressures.  Let  us 
imagine  any  vessel — a  cask,  for  example — filled  with  water,  and  with  a  Ion;; 
narrow  lube  lightly  filled  into  the  side.  If  water  is  poured  into  the  tube, 
there  will  be  a  pressure  on  the  bottom  of  the  cask  equal  to  the  weight  of  a 
I'olumn  of  water  whose  base  is  the  bottom  itself,  and  whose  height  is  equal 
10  that  of  the  water  in  the  tube.    The  pressure  may  be  made  as  great  as  «  c 
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please ;  by  means  of  a  narrow  thread  of  water  forty  feet  high,  Pascal  suc- 
ceeded in  bursting  a  very  solidly  constructed  cask. 

The  toy  known  as  the  hydrostatic  bellows  depends  on  the  same  principle, 
and  we  shall  see  a  most  imfiortant  application  of  it  in  the  hydraulic  press. 

From  the  principle  jnst  laid  down,  the  pressures  produced  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  may  be  calculated.  It  will  he  presently  demonstrated  that  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  equal  to  that  of  a  column  of  sea  water  about  , 


thirty-three  feet  high.  At  sea  the  lead  has  frequently  descended  to  a  depth 
of  thirteen  thousand  feet ;  at  the  bottom  of  some  seas,  therefore,  there  must 
be  a  pressure  of  four  hundred  atmospheres. 

I03.  Vreasnre  on  tbe  aldea  of  veamelB.— Since  the  pressure  caused  by 

gravily  in  the  mass  of  a  liquid  is  Iranimitted  in  every  direction,  according  to 
the  general  law  of  the  transmission  of  fluid  pressure,  it  follows  that  at  every 
point  of  the  side  of  any  vessel  a  pressure  is  exerted,  at  righl  angles  to 
the  side,  which  we  will  suppose  to  be  plane.  The  resultant  of  all  these 
pressures  is  the  total  pressure  on  the  sides.  But  since  these  pressures  in- 
crease in  profiortion  to  the  depth,  and  also  in  proportion  to  the  horizontal 
extent  of  their  side,  their  resultant  can  only  be  obtained  by  calculation, 
which  shows  that  the  total  pressure  on  any  given  portion  of  the  side  is  rguai 
to  tlie  lueight  of  a  column  of  liquid  ■uihich  has  this  portion  of  the  side  for  its 
biise,and  whost  height  is  the  vertical  distance  from  the  centre  of  gravity  t^ 
the  portion  to  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  If  the  side  of  a  vessel  is  a  curved 
surface  the  same  rule  gives  the  pressure  on  the  surface,  but  the  total  pres- 
sure is  no  longer  the  resultant  of  the  fluid  pressures. 

The  point  in  the  side  supposed  plane,  at  which  the  resultant  of  all  tbft 
pressure  is  applied,  is  called  the  centre  of  pressure,  and  is  always  below  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  side.  For  if  the  pressures  exerted  at  different  parti 
of  the  plane  side  were  equal,  the  point  of  application  of  their  resultant,  ttw 
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pressure,  would  obviously  coincide  with  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
It  since  the  pressure  increases  with  the  depth,  the  centre  of  pressure 
irily  below  the  centre  of  gravity.  This  point  is  determined  by  cal- 
which  leads  to  the  following  results  : — 

h  a  rectangular  side  whose  upper  edge  is  level  with  the  water,  the 
pressure  is  at  two-thirds  of  the  line  which  joins  the  middle  of.  the 
I  sides  measured  from  the  top. 

th  a  triangular  side  whose  base  is  horizontal,  and  coincident  with 
of  the  water,  the  centre  of  pressure  is  at  the  middle  of  the  line 
OS  the  vertex  of  the  triangle  with  the  middle  of  the  base, 
ith  a  triangular  side  whose  vertex  is  level  with  the  water,  the  centre 
'e  is  in  the  line  joining  the  vertex  and  the  middle  of  the  base,  and 
ourths  of  the  distance  of  the  latter  from  the  vertex. 
EjdroBtatio  paradox. — We  have  already  seen  that  the  pressure  on 
n  of  a  vessel  depends  neither  on  the  form  of  the  vessel  nor  on  the 
of  the  liquid,   but  simply  on  the  height  of  the  liquid  above  the 
But  the  pressure  thus  exerted  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
ivhich  the  vessel  itself  exerts  on  the  body  which  supports  it.     The 
Iways  equal  to  the  combined  weight  of  the  liquid  and  the  vessel  in 
s  contained,  while  the  former  may  be  either  smaller  or  greater  than 
tit  according  to  the  form  of  the  vessel.    This 
en  termed  the  hydrostatic  paradox^  because  ^^iici 

^ht  it  appears  paradoxical.  S 

ig.  71)  is  a  vessel  composed  of  two  cylin-  A 

rts  of  unequal  diameters,  and   filled  with  /  V 

a.     From  what  has  been  said  before,  the  /^?K 

f  the  vessel  CD  supports  the  same  pressure  /|  l1l\ 

iameter  were  everywhere  the  same  as  that  jffc       J\\ 

er  part ;  and  it  would  at  first  sight  seem  that  /M  ,•   flB^^ 

MX  of  the  balance,  in  which  the  vessel  CD         1)/^!    ^"^1x4  m 
,  ought  to  show  the  same  weight  as  if  there  A^     i        \|ijB 

placed  in  it  a  cylindrical  vessel  having  the     \\/f^     "*^        ^f 
ght  of  water,  and  having  the  diameter  of  the      /Ar^r^-r-^=.^r-'^S 

°  111  r        ■   """"■""""""l'"lll'IMI|l"-.LLLlJ 

l>ut  the  pressure  exerted  on  the  bottom  of  p-     .^ 

1  is  not  all  transmitted  to  the  scale  MN  ;  for 

ird  pressure  upon  the  surface  no  of  the  vessel  is  precisely  equal  to 

ht  of  the  extra  quantity  of  water  which  a  cylindrical  vessel  would 

and  balances  an  equal   portion  of  the  downward  pressure  on  ;//. 

ently,  the  pressure  on  the  plate  MN  is  simply  equal  to  the  weight  of 

;1  CI)  and  of  the  water  which  it  contains. 


CONDITIONS   OF   THE   EQUILIBRIUM  (^F   LIQUIDS. 

BqnUibrlnm  of  a  Uqnld  In  a  sinirle  vessel.— In  order  that  a  liquid 
(lain  at  rest  in  a  vessel  of  any  given  form,  it  must  satisfy  the  two 
g  conditions  : — 

^J  mrface  must  be  everywhere  perpendicular  to  the  resultant  of  the 
'^ich  act  on  the  molecules  of  the  liquid. 
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II.  Every  molecule  of  the  mass  of  the  liquid  must  be  subject  in  every 
direction  lo  equal  and  contrary  pressures. 

The  second  condition  is  self-evident ;  for  if,  in  two  opposite  directions, 
the  pressures  exerted  on  any  given  molecule  were  not  equal  and  contrary, 
the  molecule  would  be  moved  in  the  direction  of  the  greater  pressnre,  and 
there  would  be  no  equilibrium.  Thus  (he  second  condition  follows  from  the 
principle  of  the  equaiity  of  pressures,  and  from  the  reaction  which  all  pres- 
sure causes  on  the  mass  of  liquids. 

To  prove  the  first  condition,  let  us  suppose  ihat  mp  is  the  resultant  of  all 
the  forces  acting  upon  any  molecule  m  on  the 
surface  (fig.  71),  and  that  this  surface  is  inclined 
in  reference  to  the  force  mp.  The  latter  can  con- 
sequently be  decomposed  into  two  forces,  mg  and 
mf\  the  one  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the 
liquid,  and  the  other  to  the  direction  mp.  tJovi  the 
first  force,  Mf,  would  be  destroyed  by  the  resist- 
"•■  '•■  ance  of  the  liquid,  while  the  second  would  move 

the  molecule  in  the  direction  m/,  which  shows  that  the  equilibrium  is  im- 
possible. 

If  gravity  belhe  force  acting  on  the  liquid,  the  direction  w/ is  vertical: 
hence,  if  the  liquid  is  contained  in  a  basin  or  vessel  of  small  extent,  the  sur- 
face ought  to  be  plane  and  horizonlal  (67),  because  then  the  direction  of 
(,'ravity  is  the  same  in  every  point.  But  the  ease  is  different  with  liquid  sur- 
faces of  greater  extent,  like  the  ocean.  The  surface  will  be  perpendicular 
10  the  direction  of  gravity  :  but  as  this  changes  from  one  point  to  another, 
and  always  lends  towards  a  point  near  the  centre  of  the  earth,  it  follows  that 
the  direction  of  the  surface  of  ihe  ocean  will  change  also,  and  assume  a 
nearly  spherical  form. 

103.  BqnlUbrlmii  of  tite  mmiau  Uqnid  In  aeveral  oomnkunlofttlat 
v«»iei».— When  several  vessels  of  any  given  form  communicate  with  each 
other,  there  will  be  equilibrium  when  the  liquid  in  each  vessel  satisfies  the 
1  preceding  conditions  (104),  and 
further,  7i'Aen  the  surfaces  of  the  li- 
quids in  all  Ihe  vessels  are  in  the  same 
horisontal  plane. 

In  the  vessels  -A.BCD  (fig.  73), 
which  communicate  with  each  other, 
us  consider  any  transverse  section 
of  the  tube  mn ;  the  liquid  can  only 
remain  in  equilibrium  as  long  as  the 
pressures  which  this  section  supports 
from  m  in  the  direction  of  «,  and  from 
n  in  the  direction  of  w,  are  equal  and 
opposite.  Now  it  has  been  already- 
proved  that  these  pressures  are  respec- 
lively  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column 
Fii;.  73-  of  water,  whose  base  is  the  supposed 

1,  and  whose  heiRhi  is  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  gravity  of  this 
1  10  the  surface  of  the  liquid.     1(  we  conceive,  then,  a  horiionlal  plane, 
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mn,  drawn  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  this  section,  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  will  only  be  equilibrium  as  long  as  the  height  of  the  liquid  above  this 
plane  is  the  same  in  each  vessel,  which  demonstrates  the  principle  enunciated. 

106.  ■fnllltalnm  of  •vperpwiad  llqalda. — In  order  that  there  should 
be  equilibrium  when  severaJ  heterogeneous  liquids  are  superposed  in  the 
same  vessel,  each  of  them  must  satisfy  the  conditions  necessary  for  a  single 
liquid  (104);  and  further,  there  will  be  stabU  iquilibnum  only  tvken  the 
liquids  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  decreasing  densities  Jrom  the 
bottom  upwards. 

The  last  condition  is  experimentally  demonstrated  by  means  of  the /Aid/  ' 
of/our  elements.  This  consists  qf  a  long  narrow  bottle  containing  mercury, 
water  saturated  with  carbonate  of  potass,  alcohol  coloured  red,  and  petroleum. 
When  the  phial  is  shaken  the  hquids  mix,  but  when  it  is  allowed  to  rest  they 
separate ;  the  mercury  sinks  to  the  bottom,  then  comes  the  water,  then  the 
alcohol,  and  then  the  petroleum.  This  is  the  order  of  the  decreasing  densi- 
ties of  the  bodies.  The  water  is  saturated  with  carbonate  of  potass  to  prevent 
its  mixing  with  the  alcohol. 

This  separation  of  the  liquids  is  due  to  the  same  cause  as  that  which 
enables  solid  bodies  to  float  on  the  surface  of  a  liquid  of  greater  density  than 
their  own.  It  is  also  on  this  account  that  fresh  water,  at  the  mouths  of  rivers, 
floats  for  a  long  time  on  the  denser  salt  water  of  the  sea  ;  and  it  is  for  the 
same  reason  that  cream,  which  is  lighter  than  milk,  rises  to  the  surface. 

107.  ■qmilbiinm  oftwo  dUerent  Ilqulda  In  «oinninnle*tlnK  ▼«■■«!■, 
—When  two  liquids  of  different  densities,  which  do  r 


0  communicating  vessels,  they  will  be  in  equilibrium  when,  in  addiiii 
to  the  preceding  principles,  they  are  subject 
to  the  following ;  that  Ike  heights  above  the 
liorisontal  surface  0/  contact  0/  two  columns 
of  liquid  in  equilibrium  are  in  the  inverse 
riitio  of  their  densities. 

To  show  this  experimentally,  mercury  is 
poured  into  a  bent  glass  lube,  mn,  fixed 
against  an  upright  wooden  support  (dg.  74), 
and  then  water  is  poured  into  one  of  the 
'egs,  AB.  The  column  of  water,  AB,  press- 
ing on  the  mercury  at  B,  lowers  its  level  in 
the  lag  AB,  and  raises  it  in  the  other  by  a 
<|uanlity  CD  ;  so  that  if,  when  equilibrium 
is  established,  we  imagine  a  horiiontal  plane, 
f!C.  to  pass  through  B,  the  column  of  w 
in  AB  will  balance  the  column  of  mercury 
CU.  If  the  heights  of  these  two  columns 
are  then  measured,  by  means  of  the  scales, 

i!  will  be  found  that  the  height  of  the  column  of  water  is  about  13J 
ihat  of  the  height  of  the  column  of  mercurj-.     We  shall  presently  st 
the  density  of  mercury  is  about  1 3*  times  that  of  water,  from  which  it  follow 
ihat  the  heights  are  inversely  as  the  densities. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  equilibrium  cannot  exist  unless  there  is  a  sufficicn 
(|uantity  of  the  heavier  liquid  for  part  of  it  to  remain  in  eoth  legs  of  the  tulle 
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The  preceding  principle  may  be  deduced  by  a  very  simple  calculation. 
Let  i/and  d  be  the  densities  of  water  and  mercury,  and  h  and  k'  their  re- 
spective heights,  and  let  g  be  the  force  of  gravity.  The  pressure  on  B  will 
be  proportional  to  the  density  of  the  liquid,  to  its  height,  and  to  the  force  of 
gravity  ;  on  the  whole,  therefore,  to  the  product  dkg.  Similarly  the  pres- 
sure at  C  will  be  proportional  to  d'h'g.  But  in  order  to  produce  equilibrium, 
dhg  must  be  equal  to  dh'g,  or  dh^dk'.  This  is  nothing  more  than  an 
algebraical  expression  of  the  above  principle;  for  since  the  two  prodticis 
must  always  be  equal,  d  must  be  as  many  limes  greater  than  i/ as  A'  is  less 

In  this  manner  the  density  of  a  liquid  may  be  determined.  Suppose  one 
of  the  branches  contained  water  and  the  other  oil,  and  their  heights  were, 
respectively,  15  inches  for  the  oil  and  14  inches  for  the  water.  The  density 
of  water  being  taken  as  unity,  and  that  of  oil  being  called  x,  we  shall  have 


"S" 


=  14x1 


;  whence  xi 
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APPLICATIONS  OF  THE  PRECEDING   HVDROSTATIC  PRINCIPLES. 

108.  KrdT*nila  pre«B.— The  law  of  the  equality  of  pressure  has  received 
a  most  important  application  in  the  hydrauHc  press,  a  machine  by  which 


pressures  may  be  produced.     Its  principle  is  due  10  Pascal,  but  it  , 
first  constructed  by  Tiramah  in  1796. 

of  a  cylinder,  B,  with  very  strong  thick  sides  (fig.  75),  in 
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:re  is  a  cast-iron  ram,  P,  working  water-tight  jo  the  collar  of  the 
On  the  ram  P  there  is  a  cast-iron  plate  on  which  the  substance 
ssed  is  placed.  Four  strong  columns  serve  to  support  and  fix  a 
ate  Q. 

ans  of  a  leaden  pipe  K,  the  cylinder  B,  which  is  filled  with  water, 
rates  with  a  small  force-pump  A,  which  works  by  means  of  a  lever 
Q  the  piston  of  this  pump/ ascends,  a  vacuum  is  produced,  and  the 
3  in  the  tube  a,  at  the  end  of  which  there  is  a  rose,  to  prevent  the 
if  foreign  matters.  When  the  piston  p  descends,  it  drives  the  water 
ylinder  by  the  tube  K. 

6  represents  a  section,  on  a  larger  scale,  of  the  system  of  valves 
in  working  the  apparatus.  The  valve  o,  below  the  piston  p,  opens 
piston  rises. 


f'g.   Tfi- 

.  for  as  soon  as  there  is  an  upward  pressure  greater  than  that  of 
t  upon  II,  It  opens  and  «  ater  escapes  A  screw  r  serves  to  relieve 
ire,  for  when  il  is  opened  it  affords  a  passage  for  the  efflux  of  the 
he  cylinder  B. 

.1  important  part  is  the  leather  collar,  n,  the  invention  of  which  by 
emoved  the  difficulties  which  had  been  experienced  in  making  the 
1  work  water-tight  when  submitted  to 
inures.      It  consists  of  a  circular  piece 
eaiher  (tig.  77),  salurated  with  oil  so  as 
■cnioos  to  water,  in  the  centre  of  which 
r  hole  is  cut.     This   piece  is  bent  so 
:iLon  of  it  represents  a  reversed  U,  and 
nto  a  groove  n  made  in  the  neck  of  the 
This  collar  being  concave  downwards, 
lion  as  the  pressure  increases,  it  fits  the  n 
n  one  side  and  ihe  neck  of  the  cylinder  o 
any  escape  of  water. 

jressure  which  can  be  obtained  by  this  press  depends  ■ 
iVm  f  to  that  of  the  piston/.  If  the  former  has  a 
1  hundred  times  as  large  as  the  latter,  the  upward  pressure  on  ihe 
■ion  will  be  fifty  or  a  hundred  times  that  exerted  upon  the  small  one. 
M  of  the  lever  M  an  additional  advantage  is  ob(ained.     If  the 


ore  tightly  against  the 
1  the  other,  and  quite 


n  the  relation 
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distance  from  the  fulcrum  to  the  point  where  the  power  is  applied  is  five  timet 
ihe  distance  from  the  fulcrum  to  the  piston/,. the  pressure  on/  will  be  fi*e 
times  the  power.  Thus,  if  a  man  acts  on  M  with  a  force  of  sixty  pounds, 
ihe  fnrce  transmitted  by  the  piston  p  will  be  300  pounds,  and  ihe  force  wbidl 
tends  to  raise  the  piston  P  will  be  30,000  pounds,  supposing  the  section  of  F 
is  a  hundred  times  that  of/. 

The  hydraulic  press  is  used  in  all  cases  in  which  great  pressures  are  re- 
quired. It  is  used  in  pressing  cloth  and  paper,  in  extracting  the  juice  of  beet- 
root, in  compressing  hay  and  cotton,  in  expressing  oil  from  seeds,  and  in 
bending  iron  plates  ;  it  also  serves  lo  test  the  strength  of  cannon,  of  steam 
boilers,  and  of  chain  cables.  The  parts  composing  the  tubular  bridge  which 
spans  the  Menai  Straits  were  raised  by  means  of  an  hydraulic  press.  The 
cylinder  of  this  machine,  the  largest  which  has  ever  been  constructed,  wu 
nine  feet  long,  and  twenty-two  inches  in  internal  diameter ;  it  was  capable 
of  raising  a  weight  of  two  thousand  tons. 

The  principle  of  the  hydraulic  press  is  advantageously  employed  in  castl 
in  which  great  power  is  only  required  at  intervals,  such  as  in  opening  dodc 
j;ates,  in  lifts  in  hotels,  warehouses,  and  the  like.  In  these  cases  an  ace*- 
inulator  is  used.  The  piston  P  is  loaded  with  very  great  weights,  and  w.iter 
is  forced  into  the  cylinder  B  by  powerful  pumps.  From  the  bottom  of  tbit 
cylinder  a  tube  conducts  water  to  any  place  where  the  power  is  to  be  applied, 
and  the  tlow  of  even  small  quantities  of  water  can  perform  a  great  amount 
of  work. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  the  area  of  the  piston  P  is  four  square  feet,  and 
that  it  has  a  load  of  100  tons  ;  that  represents  a  pressure  of  over  370  pound] 
on  the  square  inch,  or  more  than  25  atmospheres.  When  the  large  piston 
sinks  through  the  j^th  of  an  inch  about  a  pint  of  water  will  flow  out,  and 
this  represents  a  work  of  about  1,100  foot-pounds. 

109.  WMar  1«tb1. — The  'waler  Icrcl  is  an  application  of  the  conditions 


of  equilibrium  in  communicating  vessels.  It  consists  of  a  metal  tube 
at  both  ends,  in  which  are  fitted  glass  tubes  U  and  E  (tig.  78).  It  is  pUced 
nn  a  tripod,  and  water  poured  in  until  it  rises  in  both  legs.  When  the  liquid 
is  at  rest,  the  level  of  the  water  in  both  tubes  is  the  same  ;  that  is,  theran 
both  in  the  same  horizontal  plane. 

This  instrument  is  used  in  levelling,  or  ascertaining  how  much  one  point 


tlian  the  water  lex  cI. 

•    cLiixed  :  that    i.-.. 

tc,  instead  of  bein^ 

:ylinder  as  it  seems 

is  in  fact  slightly 

in  such  a  manner 

axis  is  an  arc  of  a 

►f  very  large  radius. 

led  with  spirit  with 

:eption  of  a  bubble 

which    tends    to 

the  highest  part. 

ibe  is  placed  in  a 

rase  CD  (fig.  80), 


h 


<  I  ir.  -i'- 
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Fig.  80. 


is  so  arranged  that  when  it  is  in  a  perfectly  horizontal  position  the 

of  air  is  exactly  between  the  two  points  marked  in  the  case. 

take  levels  with  this  apparatus,  it  is  fixed  on  a  telescope,  which  can 

uently  be  placed  in  a  horizontal  position. 

.  Mxtmuimn  wells. — All  natural  collections  of  water  exemplify  the 

cy  of  water  to  find  its  level.     Thus,  a  group  of  lakes,  such  as  the 

akes  of  North  America,  may  be  regarded  as  a  number  of  vessels  in 

inication,  and  consequently  the  waters  tend  to  maintain  the  same 

1  all.     This,  too,  is  the  case  with  the  source  of  a  river  and  the  sea, 

i  the  latter  is  on  the  lower  level,  the  river  continually  flows  down  to 

.  along  its  bed,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  means  of  communication  between 

I. 

baps  the  most  striking  instance  of  this  class  of  natural  phenomena  is 

f  artesian  wells.    These  wells  derive  their  name  from  the  province 

}is,  where  it  has  long  been  customary  to  dig  them,  and  whence  their 

nthi^r  na.rts  of  Franri*  and  Riirnne  was  ^t^r'woA.      It  Ri»i»ms.  howpvor. 
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the  natural  fall  of  the  ground  will  collect  in  the  hollow  of  the  basin,  wheira 
it  cannot  escape  owing  to  the  impenneable  strata  above  and  b«low  it.  It, 
now,  a  vertical  hole,  I,  be  sunk  down  to  the  water-bearing  stratum,  the 
water  striving  to  regain  its  level  will  spout  out  to  a  height  which  depends  m 
the  difference  between  the  levels  of  the  outcrop  and  of  the  point  at  whidi 
the  perforation  is  made. 

The  waters  which  feed  artesian  wells  often  come  from  a  distance  rf 
sixty  or  seventy  miles.    The  depth  varies  in  different  places.    The  well  it 


Crenelle  is  t,8oo  feet  deep  ;  it  gives  656  gallons  of  water  in  a  minute,  and 
is  one  of  the  deepest  and  most  abundant  which  has  been  made.  The 
temperature  of  the  water  is  ay"  C.  It  follows  from  the  law  of  the  in- 
crease of  temperature  with  the  increasing  depth  below  the  surface  of  the 
;;round,  that,  if  this  well  were  210  feet  deepier,  the  water  would  have  aD 
ihe  year  round  a  temperature  of  32°  C. ;  that  is,  the  ordinary  temperature  of 
baths. 

BODIES  IMMERSED  IN   LIQUIDS. 

1 13.  Pr«smiir«  aupported  by  *■  t>odr  Immeraed  In  a  liquid.— When  < 

solid  is  immersed  in  a  liquid,  every  portion  of  its  surface  is  submitted  to 
perpendicular  pressure  which  increases  with  the  depth.  If  we  imagine  iD 
these  pressures  decomposed  into  horizontal  and  vertical  pressures,  the  finl 
set  are  in  et|uilibriuin.  The  vertical  pressures  are  obviously  unequal,  and 
will  tend  to  move  the  body  upwards. 

Let  us  imagine  a  cube  immersed  in  a  mass  of  water  (fig.  83),  and  thlt 
four  of  its  edges  are  vertical.  The  pressures  upon  the  four  vertical  faces 
cieariy  in  equilibrium,  «e  need  only  consider  the  pressures  exerted  1 
horizontal  faces  A  and  B.  The  first  is  pressed  downwards  by  a  column  of 
water  whose  base  is  the  face  A,  and  whose  height  is  AU  ;  the  lower  face  B 
is  pressed  upwards  by  the  weight  of  a  column  of  water  whose  base  ia  the 
face  itself,  and  whose  height'  is  liD  (100).  The  cube,  therefore,  is  uiftd  j 
upwards  by  a  force  equal  to  the  difference  between  these  two  presiaica,  J 
uhich  latter  is  manifestly  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  water  havi^ 
tlie  same  base  and  the  same  height  as  this  cube.     Conscqutfitly  thii 
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Pressure  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  volume  of  water  displaced  by  the  im- 
mersed body. 

We  shall  readily  see  from  the  following  reasoning  that  every  body 
nunersed  in  a  liquid  is  pressed  upwards  by  a  force  equal  to  the  weight  of 
he  displaced  liquid.  In  a  liquid  at  rest,  let  us  sup- 
K>se  a  portion  of  it  of  any  given  shape,  regular  or 
rregular,  to  become  solidified,  without  either  increase 
>r  decrease  of  volume.  The  liquid  thus  solidified 
vill  remain  at  rest,  and  therefore  must  be  acted  upon 
>y  a  force  equal  to  its  weight,  and  acting  vertically 
ipwards  through  its  centre  of  gravity  ;  for  otherwise 
notion  would  ensue.  If  in  the  place  of  the  solidified 
KBXer  we  imagine  a  solid  of  another  substance  of 
exactly  the  same  volume  and  shape,  it  will  necessarily 
'eceive  the  same  pressures  from  the  surrounding 
iquid  as  the  solidified  portion  did ;  hence,  like  the 
atter,  it  will  sustain  the  pressure  of  a  force  acting 
vertically  upwards  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  displaced  liquid,  and  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
displaced  liquid.  If,  as  almost  invariably  happens,  the  liquid  is  of  uniform 
density,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  t^e  displaced  liquid  means  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  inmiersed  part  of  the  body  supposed  to  be  of  uniform  density. 
This  distinction  is  sometimes  of  imp)ortance  :  for  example,  if  a  sphere  is 
composed  of  a  hemisphere  of  iron  and  another  of  wood,  its  centre  of  gravity 
would  not  coincide  with  its  geometrical  centre  ;  but  if  it  were  placed  under 
water,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  displaced  water  would  be  at  the  geometrical 
centre  ;  that  is,  would  have  the  same  position  as  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
sphere  if  of  uniform  density. 

113.  Frloelple  of  Arotaimedes. — The  preceding  principles  prove  that 
every  body  immersed  in  a  liquid  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  two  forces ; 
gravity  which  tends  to  lower  it,  and  the  buoyancy  of  the  liquid  which  tends 
to  raise  it  with  a  force  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  liquid  displaced.  The 
weight  of  the  body  is  either  totally  or  partially  overcome  by  this  buoyancy, 
from  which  it  is  concluded  that  a  body  immersed  in  a  liquid  loses  a  part  of 
its  weight  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  displaced  liquid. 

This  principle,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  theor>'  of  immersed  and  floating 
bodies,  is  called  the  principle  of  Archimedes,  after  the  discoverer.  It  may 
be  shown  experimentally  by  means  of  the  hydrostatic  balance  (fig.  83).  This 
is  an  ordinary  balance,  each  pan  of  which  is  provided  with  a  hook ;  the 
beam  can  be  raised  by  means  of  a  toothed  rack,  which  is  worked  by  a  little 
pinion,  C  A  catch,  D,  holds  the  rack  when  it  has  been  raised.  The  beam 
being  raised,  a  hollow  brass  cylinder.  A,  is  suspended  from  one  of  the  pans, 
and  below  this  a  solid  cylinder,  B,  whose  volume  is  exactly  equal  to  the 
capacity  of  the  first  cylinder ;  lastly,  an  equipoise  is  placed  in  the  other  pan. 
If  now  the  hollow  cylinder  A  be  filled  with  water  the  equilibrium  is  disturbed  ; 
but  if  at  the  same  time  the  beam  is  lowered  so  that  the  solid  cylinder  H  be- 
comes immersed  in  a  vessel  of  water  placed  beneath  it,  the  equilibrium  will 
be  restored.  By  being  immersed  in  water  the  cylinder  \\  loses  a  portion  of 
its  weight  equal  to  that  of  the  water  in  the  cylinder  A.     Now  as  the  capacity 
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of  the  cylindei  A  is  exactly  equal  to  the  volume  of  the  cylinder  B,  the  prin- 
ciple  which  has  been  before  laid  down  is  proved. 


Kit    o  ^ 

1 14.  Beterminatlon  of  tlie  Tolame  of  a  bodj. — The  principle  of  Archi- 
medes furnishes  a  method  for  obtaining  the  volume  of  a  body  of  any  shape, 
provided  it  is  not  soluble  in  water.  The  body  is  suspended  by  a  fine  thread  £ 
to  the  hydrostatic  balance,  and  is  weighed  first  in  the  air,  and  then  iq  dis- 
tilled water  at  4°  C.  The  loss  of  weight  is  the  weight  of  the  displaced  water, 
from  which  the  volume  of  the  displaced  water  is  readily  calculated.  But 
this  volume  is  manifestly  that  of  the  body  itself.  Suppose,  for  example,  15J 
{j^rammes  is  the  loss  of  weight.  This  is  consequently  the  weight  of  the 
displaced  water.  Now  it  is  known  that  a  gramme  is  the  weight  of  a  cuImc 
centimetre  of  water  at  4*^ ;  consequently,  the  volume  of  the  body  immersed 
is  155  cubic  centimetres. 

1 1 5.  Bqoillbrlum  of  floatinir  bodies. — A  body  when  floating  is  acted  OA 
by  two  forces,  namely,  its  weight,  which  acts  vertically  downwards  throqgti 
its  centre  of  gravity,  and  the  resultant  of  the  fluid  pressures,  which  (11 2) acts 
\ertically  upwards  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fluid  displaced;  fattt. 
if  the  body  is  at  rest  these  two  forces  must  be  equal  and  act  in  opponte 
vlircLtions  ;  whence  folU^w  the  conditions  of  equilibrium,  namely, — 
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Fig.  86. 


i.  Tkejioaiing  body  must  displace  a  volume  of  liquid  whose  weight  equals 
kat  0/ the  body, 

ii.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  tlie  floating  body  must  be  in  the  same  vertical 
ine  with  that  of  the  fluid  displaced. 

Thus,  in  fig.  84,  if  C  is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body,  and  G  that  of 
he  displaced  fluid,  the  line  GC  must  be  vertical,  since  when  it  is  so  the 
reight  of  the  body  and  the  fluid  pressure  will  act  in  opposite  directions 
Jong  the  same  line,  and  will  be  in  equilibrium  if  equal.  It  is  convenient, 
rith  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  present  article,  to  speak  of  the  line  CG 
produced  as  the  axis  of  the  body. 

Next  let  it  be  inquired  whether  the  equilibrium  be  stable  or  unstable. 
ftuppose  the  body  to  be  turned  through  a  small  angle  (fig.  85),  so  that  the 
jcis  takes  a  position 
nclined  to  the  vertical 
CTic  centre  of  gravity 
»f  the  displaced  fluid 
i'ill  no  longer  be  G, 
>ut  some  other  point, 
^^  And  since  the  fluid 
Pressure  acts  vertically 
ipwards  through  G\ 
ts  direction  will  cut 
he  axis  in  some  point 
M',  which  will  gene- 
rally have  different  positions  according  as  the  inclination  of  the  axis  to 
:he  vertical  is  greater  or  smaller.  If  the  angle  is  indefinitely  small,  M'  will 
tmve  a  definite  position  M,  which  always  admits  of  determination,  and  is 
railed  the  metacentre. 

If  we  suppose;.  M  to  be  above  C,  an  inspection  of  fig.  86  will  show  that 
when  the  body  has  received  an  indefinitely  small  displacement,  the  weight  of 
the  body  W,  and  the  resultant  of  the  fluid  pressures  R,  tend  to  bring  the 
body  back  to  its  original  position ;  that  is,  in  this  case  the  equilibrium  is 
stable  (70).  If,  on  the  contrar)%  M  is  below  C,  the  forces  tend  to  cause  the 
axis  to  deviate  farther  from  the  vertical,  and  the  equilibrium  is  unstable. 
Hence  the  rule — 

iii.  The  equilibrium  of  a  floating  body  is  stable  or  unstable  according  as 
ihe  metacentre  is  above  or  below  the  centre  of  gravity. 

The  determination  of  the  metacentre  can  rarely  be  effected  except  b) 
means  of  a  somewhat  difficult  mathematical  process.  When,  however,  the 
form  of  the  immersed  part  of  a  body  is  spherical  it  can  be  readily  determined  ; 
for  since  the  fluid  pressure  at  each  point  converges  to  the  centre,  and  con- 
tinues to  do  so  when  the  body  is  slightly  displaced,  their  resultant  must  in 
all  cases  pass  through  the  centre,  which  is  therefore  the  metacentre.  To 
illustrate  this  :  let  a  spherical  body  float  on  the  surface  of  a  liquid  (ti^'.  87) ; 
then,  its  centre  of  gravity  and  the  metacentre  both  coinciding  with  the 
geometrical  centre  C,  its  equilibrium  is  neutral  (70 ■.  Now  suppose  a  small 
Iieavy  body  to  be  fastened  at  P,  the  summit  of  the  vertical  diameter.  The 
ceotre  of  gravity  will  now  be  at  some  point  G  above  C.     Consequently,  the 
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equilibrium  is  unstable,  and  the  sphere,  left  to  itself,  will  instantly  turn  over 
and  will  rest  when  P  is  the  lower  end  of  a  vertical  diameter. 

On  investigating  the  position  of  the  metacentre 
J*  of  a  cylinder,  it  is  found  that  when  the  ratio  of 

the  radius  to  the  height  is  greater  than  a  certain 
quantity,  the  position  of  stable  equilibrium  is  that 
in  which  the  axis  is  vertical ;  but  if  it  be  less  than 
that  quantity,  the  equilibrium  is  stable  when  the 
^  axis  is  horizontal.  For  this  reason  the  stump  of  a 
tree  floats  lengthwise,  but  a  thin  disc  of  wood  floats 
flat  on  the  water.  Hence,  also,  if  it  is  required  to 
make  a  cylinder  of  moderate  length  float  with 
its  axis  vertical,  it  is  necessary  to  load  it  at  the 


Fig.  87. 


lower  end.     By  so  doing  its  centre  of  gravity  is  brought  below  the  meta- 
centre. 

The  determination  of  the  metacentre  and  of  the  centre  of  gravity  is  of 
great  importance  in  the  stowage  of  vessels,  for  on  their  relative  positions 
the  stability  depends. 

116.  Cartesian  diver. — The  different  effects  of  suspension,  immersion, 

and  floating  are  reproduced  by  means  of  a  well- 
known  hydrostatic  toy,  the  Cartesian  diver  (fig.  88). 
It  consists  of  a  glass  cylinder  nearly  full  of  u-ater, 
on  the  top  of  which  a  brass  cap,  provided  with  a 
piston,  is  hermetically  fitted.  In  the  liquid  there  is 
a  little  porcelain  figure  attached  to  a  hollow  glass 
ball  ix,  which  contains  air  and  water,  and  floats  on 
the  surface.  In  the  lower  part  of  this  ball  there  ii 
a  little  hole  by  which  water  can  enter  or  escape, 
according  as  the  air  in  the  interior  is  more  or  less 
compressed.  The  quantity  of  water  in  the  globe 
is  such  that  very  little  more  is  required  to  make  it 
sink.  If  the  piston  is  slightly  lowered  the  air  is 
compressed,  and  this  pressure  is  transmitted  totte 
water  of  the  vessel  and  the  air  in  the  bulb.  The 
consequence  is  that  a  small  quantity  of  water  pene- 
trates into  the  bulb,  which  therefore  becomet 
heavier  and  sinks.  If  the  pressure  is  relii 
the  air  in  the  bulb  expands,  expels  the  excess 
water  which  had  entered  it,  and  the  apps 
being  now  lighter,  rises  to  the  surface.  The 
periment  may  also  be  simplified  by  replacing 
brass  cap  and  piston  by  a  cover  of  sheet 
rubber,  which  is  tightly  tied  over  the  mouth  \ 

this  is  pressed  by  the  hand  the  same  effects  are  produced.  } 

117.  BwimmlniT-bladder  of  flBtaes.— Most  fishes  have  an  air*bladdcf 
below  the  spine,  which  is  called  the  sunrnvting-bladder.  The  fish  can  co»i 
press  or  dilate  this  at  pleasure  by  means  of  a  muscular  effort,  and  produoi 
the  same  effects  as  those  just  described — that  is,  it  can  either  rise  or 
water. 


Fig.  88. 
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118.  SwUnmliiff. — The  human  body  is  lighter,  on  the  whole,  than  an 
equal  volume  of  water  :  it  consequently  floats  on  the  surface,  and  still  better 
in  sea-water  which  is  heavier  than  fresh  water.  The  difficulty  in  swimming 
consists  not  so  much  in  floating,  as  in  keeping  the  head  above  water,  so  as 
to  breathe  freely.  In  man  the  head  is  heavier  than  the  lower  parts,  and 
consequently  tends  to  sink,  and  hence  swimming  is  an  art  which  requires  to 
be  learned.  With  quadrupeds,  on  the  contrary,  the  head  being  less  fceavy 
than  the  posterior  parts  of  the  body,  remains  above  water  without  any  effort, 
and  these  animals  therefore  swim  naturally. 


SPECIFIC  GRAVITY — HYDROMETERS. 

119.  BetermliiatloB  of  speoUlo  rraTltles. — It  has  been  already  ex- 
plained (24)  that  the  specific  gravity  of  a  body,  whether  solid  or  liquid,  is  the 
number  which  expresses  the  relation  of  the  weight  of  a  given  volume  of  this 
body  to  the  weight  of  the  same  volume  of  distilled  water  at  a  temperature 
of  4®.  In  order,  therefore,  to  calculate  the  specific  gravity  of  a  body,  it  is 
sufficient  to  determine  its  weight  and  that  of  an  equal  volume  of  water,  and 
then  to  divide  the  first  weight  by  the  second :  the  quotient  is  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  body. 

Three  methods  are  commonly  used  in  determining  the  specific  gravities 
of  solids  and  liquids.  These  are — ist,  the  method  of  the  hydrostatic  balance  : 
2Dd,  that  of  the  hydrometer ;  and  3rd,  the  specific  gravity  flask.  All  three, 
however,  depend  on  the  same  principle — that  of  first  ascertaining  the  weight 
of  a  body,  and  then  that  of  an  equal  volume  of  water.  We  shall  first  apply 
these  methods  to  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  solids,  and  then  to  the 
specific  gravity  of  liquids. 

12a  09eelflo  rraTlty  of  solids. — i.  Hydrostatic  balance. — To  obtain  the 

specific  gravity  of  a  solid  by  the  hydrostatic  balance  (fig.  83),  it  is  first 

weighed  in  the  air,  and  is  then  suspended  to  the  hook  of  the  balance  and 

weighed  in  water  (fig.  89).     The  loss  of  weight  which  it  experiences   is, 

according  to  Archimedes'  principle,  the  weight  of  a  volume  of  water  equal 

to  its  own  volume  ;  consequently,  dividing  the  weight  in  air  by  the  loss  of 

weight  in  water,  the  quotient  is  the  specific  gravity  required.     If  P  is  the 

weight  of  the  body  in  air,  P'  its  weight  in  water,  and  D  its  specific  gravity, 

p 
P— P'  being  the  weight  of  the  displaced  water,  we  have  D  =  —  ~. 

It  may  be  observed  that  though  the  weighing  is  performed  in  air,  yet, 
strictly  speaking,  the  quantity  required  is  the  weight  of  the  body  in  vactw ; 
and  when  great  accuracy  is  required,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  to  the  observed 
weights  a  correction  for  the  weights  of  the  unequal  volumes  of  air  displaced 
by  the  substance,  and  the  weights  in  the  other  scale-pan.  The  water  in 
which  bodies  are  weighed  is  supposed  to  be  distilled  water  at  the  standard 
temperature. 

iL  Nicholsofis  hydrometer, — The  apparatus  consists  of  a  hollow  metal 
cylinder  B  (fig.  90),  to  which  is  fixed  a  cone  C,  loaded  with  lead.  The 
object  of  the  latter  is  to  bring  the  centre  of  gravity  below  the  metacentre, 
so  that  the  cylinder  may  fioat  with  its  axis  vertical.    At  the  top  is  a  stem 
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tenninated  by  a  pan,  in  which  is  placed  the  substance  whose  specific  gravity 
is  10  be  determined.     On  the  stem  a  standard  point,  o,  is  marked. 
The  apparatus  stands  partly  gut  of  the 


Fg  % 

of  the  sulphur  ir 

equal  \o1ume  of 

lower  pan  C  at  r 

changed,  nevertheless  the  h>d. 

sulphur,  by  ' 


id  the  first  Step  is  to 
:ight  which 
must  be  placed  in  the  pan  la 
order  to  make  the  hydrometer 
sink  to  the  standard  point  o. 
Let  this  weight  be  12;  grainsi 
and  let  sulphur  be  the  sub- 
stance whose  specific  grai-ity  is 
tobedetermined.  The  weights 
are  then  removed  from  the  pan, 
and  replaced  by  a  piece  of 
sulphur  which  weighs  less  than 
125  grains,  and  weights  added 
until  the  hydrometer  is  again 
depressed  to  the  standard  e. 
If,  for  instance,  it  has  been 
'I  '  ^^r  IL^  necessary  to  add  55  grains, 
.  /fl  H^^bt    ""^  weight  of  the  sulphur  is 

V^^^^^^H^^p  evidently  the  difference  b«- 
^^  "^"^^^^  tween  125  and  55  grains; 
that  is,  70  grains.  Having 
thus  determined  the  weight 
It  IS  now  only  necessary  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  an 
r  To  do  this,  the  piece  of  sulphur  is  placed  in  the 
represented  m  the  figure.  The  whole  weight  is  not 
leter  no  longer  sinks  to  the  standard  ;  the 
part  of  its  weight  equal  to  that  of  the  n 


displaced.  Weights  are  added  to  the  upper  pan  until  the  hydrometer  sinks 
a^jain  to  the  standard.  This  weight,  344  grains,  for  example,  represents 
the  weight  of  the  volume  of  water  displaced  ;  that  is,  of  the  volume  of  water 
equal  to  the  volume  of  the  sulphur.  It  is  only  necessary,  therefore,  to  divide 
70  grains,  the  weight  in  air,  by  34'4  grains,  and  the  quotient  2'03  is  the 
specific  gravity. 

If  the  body  in  question  is  lighter  than  water  it  tends  to  rise  to  the  surfiace, 
and  will  not  remain  on  the  lower  pan  C.  To  obviate  this,  a  small  movable 
cage  of  fine  wire  is  adjusted  so  as  to  prevent  the  ascent  of  the  body.  The 
experiment  is  in  other  respects  the  same. 

121.  Spaalllo  %r^-w\Xj  botUe.  VyknonMter. — When  the  specific  gravity 
of  a  substance  in  a  state  of  powder  is  required,  it  can  be  found  most  conve- 
niently by  means  of  the  pyknomeler,  or  specific  gravity  bottle.  This  instlO' 
iiient  is  a  bottle,  in  the  neck  of  which  is  fitted  a  thermometer  A,  an  enlarge- 
lucnt  on  the  stem  being  carefully  ground  for  this  purpose  {fig.  91).  In  tbe 
side  is  a  narrow  capillary  stem  widened  at  the  top  and  provided  with  • 
stopper,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  On  this  tube  is  a  mark  m,  and  the 
tliL-rmometcr  stopper  having  been  inserted,  the  boiile  is  filled  with  water 
exactly  to  this  mark  at  each  weighing.  The  bottle  may  conveniently  have 
s  such  that  when  the  therniomeicr  stopper  is  inserted  and  the  liqiiid 
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filled  to  the  mark  in,  it  represents  a  definite  volume.  This  is  done  by  filling 
ihe  bottle  when  wholly  under  water,  and  putting  in  the  stopper  while  it  is 
immersed.  The  bottle  and  the  tube  are  then  completely  filled,  and  the 
quantity  of  water  in  excess  is  removed  by  blotting-paper.  To  find  the 
specific  gravity  proceed  as  follows  :— Having  weighed  the  powder,  place  it 
in  one  of  the  scale-pans,  and  with  it  the  bottle 
filled  exactly  to  nt,  and  carefully  dried.  Then 
balance  it  by  placing  small  shot,  or  sand,  in 
the  other  pan.  Next,  remove  the  bottle  and 
pour  the  powder  into  it,  and,  as  before,  fill  it 
up  with  water  to  the  mark  a.  On  replacing 
the  bottle  in  the  scaW'pan  it  will  no  longer 
balance  the  shot,  since  the  powder  has  dis- 
placed a  volume  of  water  equal  to  its  own 
volume.  Place  weights  in  the  scale-pan  along 
with  the  botde  until  they  balance  the  shot. 
These  weights  give  the  weight  of  the  water 
displaced.  Then  the  weight  of  the  powder, 
and  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water  being 
known,  its  specific  gravity  is  determined  as 
before.  The  thermometer  gives  the  tempe- 
rature at  which  the  determination  is  made, 
and  thus  tenders  it  easy  to  make  a  correc- 
tion (124). 

It  is  important  in  this  detetmination  to  re- 
move the  layer  of  air  which  adheres  to  the 
powder,  and  unduly  increases  the  quantity  of 
water  expelled.  This  is  effected  by  placing 
the  bottle  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump 
and  exhausting.  The  same  result  is  obtained  by 
boiling  the  water  in  which  the  powder  is  placed. 

122.  SsdlM    Mlnbla    In   watar.— If  the 
body,  whose  specific  gravity  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  any  of  these  methods,  is  soluble  in  pig,  ,,, 
water,  the  determination  is  made  in  some 

ti>)uid  in  which  it  is  not  soluble,  such  as  oil  of  turpentine  or  naphtha,  the 
specific  gravity  of  which  is  known.  The  specific  gravity  is  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  number  obtained  in  the  experiment  by  the  sp«cilic  gravity  of 
the  liquid  used  for  the  determination. 

Suppose,  for  example,  a  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  of  potassium 
has  been  made  in  naphtha.  For  equal  volumes,  P  represents  the  weight  of 
the  potassium,  P'  that  of  the  naphtha,  and  P"  that  of  water ;  consequently 
^  will  be  the  specific  gravity  of  the  substance  in  reference  to  naphtha,  anil 

pjlhe  specific  gravity  of  the  naphtha  in  reference  to  water,  The  product 
of  these  two  fractions  ,- ,;  is  the  specific  gravity  of  the  substance  compared 
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In  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  porous  substances,  they  arc  var- 
nished before  being  immersed  in  water,  which  renders  them  impervious  to 
moisture  without  altering  their  volume. 


Specific  grainiy  of  soh 

Platinum,  rolled    . 

„        cast 
Gold,  stamped 

„     cast 
Lead,  cast     . 
Silver,  cast    . 
Bismuth,  cast 
Copper,  drawn  wire 

German  silver 

Brass     . 

Steel,  not  hammered 

Iron,  bar 

Iron,  cast 

Tin,  cast 

Zinc,  cast 

Antimony,  cast 

Iodine   . 

Heavy  spar   . 

Diamonds 

Flint  glass     . 


ds  at  zero  as  compared  with  distilled  water  at  4°  C. 


3-531 


22*069  Statuary  marble 

20*337  Aluminum     . 

19*362  Rock  crystal . 

19*258  St  Gobin  glass 

1 1  '352  China  porcelain 

10*474  Sevres  porcelain 

9*822  Native  sulphur 

8878  Ivory     . 

8788  Anthracite     . 

8*432  Compact  coal 

8*383  Amber  . 

7*816  Sodium. 

7788  Melting  ice 

7*207  Potassium 

7*291  Beech    . 

6*86 1  Oak  •     . 

6*712  Elm 

4*950  Yellow  Pine 

4*430  Lithium 

to  3*501  Common  poplar 

3*329  Cork 


2-837 
2*680 
2*653 
2*488 
2  380 
2*140 
2*033 
1-917 
1*800 

1-329 
1-078 

0*970 

0*930 

0865 

0*852 

0845 
o'8oo 

0*657 
0*585 
0*389 
0*240 


In  this  table  the  different  woods  are  supposed  to  be  in  the  ordinary  air- 
dried  condition. 

123.  Bpeoiflo  ffraTitj' of  liquids. — i.  Method  of  the  hydrostatic  balance, — 
From  the  pan  of  the  hydrostatic  balance  a  body  is  suspended,  on  which  the 
liquid,  whose  specific  gravity  is  to  be  determined,  exerts  no  chemical  action  ; 
for  example,  a  ball  of  platinum.  This  is  then  successively  weighed  in  air, 
in  distilled  water,  and  in  the  liquid.  The  loss  of  weight  of  the  body  in  these 
two  liquids  is  noted.  They  represent  respectively  the  weights  of  equal  volumes 
of  water  and  of  the  given  liquid,  and  consequently  it  is  only  necessary  to 
divide  the  second  of  them  by  the  first  to  obtain  the  required  specific  gravity. 

Let  P  be  the  weight  of  the  platinum  ball  in  air,  P'  its  weight  in  water,  P" 

its  weight  in  the  g^ven  liquid,  and  let  D  be  the  specific  gravity  sought.     The 

weight  of  the  water  displaced  by  the  platinum  is   P  —  P',  and  that  of  the 

P  — P" 
second  liquid  is  P  —  P'',  from  which  we  get  D  = 


P-P 


/• 


ii.  Fahrenheifs  hydrometer, — This  instrument  (fig.  92)  resembles  Nichol- 
son's hydrometer,  but  it  is  made  of  glass,  so  as  to  be  used  in  all  liquids.  At 
its  lower  extremity,  instead  of  a  pan,  it  is  loaded  with  a  small  bulb  containing 
mercury.     There  is  a  standard  mark  on  the  stem. 

The  weight  of  the  instrument  is  first  accurately  determined  in  air ;  it 
is  then  placed  in  water,  and  weights  added  to  the  scale-pan  until  the  mark 
on  the  stem  is  level  with  the  water.     It  follows,  from  the  first  principle  of 
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the  equilibrium  of  floating  bodies,  that  the  weight  of  the  hydrometer,  together 
with  the  weight  in  the  scale-pan,  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  volume  of  the 
displaced  water.     In  the  same  manner  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  the 
given  liquid  is  determined,  and  the    specific 
gravity  is  found  by  dividing  the  latter  weight  by 
the  former. 

Neither  Fahrenheit's  nor  Nicholson's  hydro- 
meters give  such  accurate  results  as  the  hydro- 
static balance  or  the  specific  gravity  bottle. 

iii.  Specific  gravity  bottle, — This  has  been 
already  described  (121).  In  determining  the 
specific  gravity  of  a  liquid,  a  bottle  of  special 
construction  is  used  ;  it  consists  of  a  cylindrical 
reservoir  b  (fig.  93),  to  which  is  fused  a  capillary 
tube  r,  and  to  this  again  a  wider  tube  /z,  closed 
with  a  stopper.  The  bottle  is  first  weighed  empty, 
and  then  successively  full  of  water  to  the  mark 
c  on  the  capillary  stem,  and  of  the  given  liquid. 
If  the  weight  of  the  bottle  be  subtracted  from 
the  two  weights  thus  obtained,  the  result 
represents  the  weights  of  equal  volumes  of  the 
liquid  and  of  water,  from  which  the  specific  gravity  is  obtained  by  division. 

124.  Ob  the  obaervatioa  of  temperature  ia  afloertaininy  ■peclllc 
rraTltlee. — As  the  volume  of  a  body  increases  with  the  temperature,  and 
as  this  increase  varies  with  different  substances,  the  specific  gravity  of  any 
given  body  is  not  exactly  the  same  at  different  temperatures ;  and,  con- 
sequently, a  certain  fixed  temperature  is  chosen  for  these  determinations. 
That  of  water,  for  example,  has  been  made  at  4°  C,  for  at  this  point  it  has 
the  greatest  density.  The  specific  gravities  of  other  bodies  are  assumed  to 
be  taken  at  zero  ;  but,  as  this  is  not  always  possible,  certain  corrections 
must  be  made,  which  we  shall  consider  in  the  Book  on  Heat. 

specific  gravities  of  liquids  at  zero^  compared  with  that  of  water  at  4°  C. 

as  unity. 


Fig.  92. 


Fig.  93. 


Mercury        .        .        .        . 

13-598 

Urine    .... 

I  020 

Bromine        .        .        .        . 

2*960 

Distilled  water  at  4°  C. . 

rooo 

Sulphuric  acid 

.     1-841 

„            „    ato°C.. 

0-999 

Chloroform   . 

1-525 

Claret    

0994 

Nitric  acid 

I  -420 

Olive  oil        .        .        . 

0-915 

Bisulphide  of  carbon 

.     I  -293 

Oil  of  turpentine   . 

0-870 

Glycerine      ... 

1-260 

Oil  of  lemon .        .        .        . 

0-852 

Hydrochloric  acid 

I  240 

Petroleum 

0836 

Blood    . 

I  060 

Absolute  alcohol   . 

•    0-793 

Milk      .... 

I  -029 

Ether    .... 

.    0-713 

Sea  water 

I  -026 

125.  Vm  of  tables  of  epeoiflo  rr^vity-— Tables  of  specific  gravity 
admit  of  numerous  applications.  In  mineralogy  the  specific  gravity  of  a 
mineral  is  often  a  highly  distinctive   character.     By  means  of  tables  of 
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specific  gravities  the  weight  of  a  body  may  be  calculated  when  its  volume  is 
known,  and  conversely  the  volume  when  its  weight  is  known. 

With  a  view  to  explaining  the  last-mentioned  use  of  these  tables,  it  will 
be  well  to  premise  a  statement  of  the  connection  existing  between  the  British 
units  of  length,  capacity,  and  weight.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  this  purpose 
to  define  that  which  exists  between  the  yard,  gallon,  and  pound  avoirdupois, 
since  other  measures  stand  to  these  in  well-known  relations.  The  yard^ 
consisting  of  36  inches,  may  be  regarded  as  the  primary  unit.  Though  it  is 
essentially  an  arbitrary  standard,  it  is  determined  by  this,  that  the  simple 
pendulum  which  makes  one  oscillation  in  a  mean  second,  at  London  on  the 
sea-level,  is  39*13983  inches  long.  The  gallon  contains  277*274  cubic  inches. 
A  gallon  of  distilled  water  at  the  standard  temperature  weighs  10  pounds 
avoirdupois  or  70,000  grains  troy ;  or,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  one 
cubic  inch  of  water  weighs  252*5  grains. 

On  the  French  system  the  metre  is  a  primary  unit,  and  is  so  chosen  that 
10,000,000  metres  are  the  length  of  a  quadrant  of  the  meridian  from  either 
pole  to  the  equator.  The  metre  contains  10  decimetres^  or  100  centimetres^ 
or  1 ,000  millimetres ;  its  length  equals  i  X)936  yards.  The  unit  of  the  measure 
of  capacity  is  the  litre  or  cubic  decimetre.  The  unit  of  weight  is  the  gramme^ 
which  is  the  weight  of  a  cubic  centimetre  of  distilled  water  at  4°  C.  The 
kilogramme  contains  1,000  grammes,  or  is  the  weight  of  a  decimetre  of  dis- 
tilled water  at  4®  C.     Th^  gramme  equals  15*443  grains. 

If  V  is  the  number  of  cubic  centimetres  (or  decimetres)  in  a  certain 
quantity  of  distilled  water  at  4°  C,  and  P  its  weight  in  grammes  (or  kilo- 
grammes), it  is  plain  that  P  =  V.  Now  consider  a  substance  whose  specific 
gravity  is  D  ;  every  cubic  centimetre  of  this  substance  will  weigh  as  much 
as  D  cubic  centimetres  of  water,  and  therefore  V  centimetres  of  this  sub- 
stance will  weigh  as  much  as  DV  centimetres  of  water.  Hence  if  P  is 
the  weight  of  the  substance  in  grammes,  we  have  P  «  DV.  If,  however,  V 
is  the  volume  in  cubic  inches,  and  P  the  weight  in  grains,  we  shall  have 
P  =  252*5  DV. 

As  an  example,  we  may  calculate  the  internal  diameter  of  a  glass  tube. 
Mercury  is  introduced,  and  the  length  and  weight  of  the  column  at  4°  C 
are  accurately  determined.  As  the  column  is  cylindrical,  we  have  V  « irr*/, 
where  r  is  the  radius,  and  /  the  length  of  the  column  in  centimetres.  Hence 
if  D  is  the  specific  gravity  of  mercury,  and  P  the  weight  of  the  column  in 
grammes,  we  have  P  ^  7rr*/D,  and  therefore 

P_ 
Dl 


Vi^ 


If  rand  /are  in  inches  and  P  in  grains,  we  shall  have  P  -  252-5^/^/0, 

and  therefore 

P 


V; 


252-57rD/ 

In  a  similar  manner  the  diameter  of  very  fine  metal  wires  can  be  de- 
termined with  great  accuracy. 

126.  ByOrometers  of  variable  Immenlon. — The  hydrometers  of 
Nicholson  and  Fahrenheit  are  called  hydrometers  of  constant  immersion 
but  variable  weighty  because  they  arc  always  immersed  to  the  same  extent. 
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but  cany  different  weights.    There  are  also  kydromettrs  of  variable  intmcr- 
sioit  bat  o/eorulant  weight. 

117.  SMkttmi'a  bydnnDaMr. — This,  which  was  the  tirst  of  ihese  instru- 
ments, may  serve  at  a  type  of  them.  It  consists  of  a  glass  tube  ifi%.  94) 
loaded  at  the  bottom  with  mercury,  and  with  a  bulb  blown  in  the  middle. 
The  stem,  the  external  diameter  of  which  is  as  regular  as  possible,  is  hollow, 
and  the  scale  is  marked  upon  it. 

The  graduation  of  the  instrument  differs  according  as  the  liquid,  for 
which  it  is  to  be  used,  is  heavier  or  lighter  than  water.      In 
the  first  case,  it  is   so  constructed  that  it  sinks  in  water 
nearly  to  the  top  of  the  stem,  to  a  point  A,  which  is  marked 
lero.    A  solution  of  fifteen  parts  of  salt  in  eighty-five  parts  c' 
water  is  made,  and  the  instrument  immersed  in  it.     It  sinks  ,< 
to   a  certain  point  on  the  stem,  B,  which  is  marked   1 3  ; 
distance  between  A  and  B  is  divided  into  1 5  equal  parts,  and 
the  graduation  continued  to  the  bottom  of  the  stem.     Some- 
times   the    graduation    is  on  a  piece  of  paper  inside  the 

The  hydrometer  thus  graduated  only  senes  for  liquids   \ 
of  a  greater  specific  gravity  than  water,  such  as  acids  and  ! 
saline  solutions.      For   liquids   lighter  than  water  a  different  j' 
plan  must  be  adopted.     Beaum€  took  for  zero  the  point  t( 
which  the  apparatus  sank  in  a  solution  of  to  parts  of  salt  it 
90  of  water,  and  for  10°  he  look  the  level  in  distilled  ivater.  "^P5^£^' 
This  distance  he  divided  into  10%  and  continued  the  division  \S~—^^r 
to  the  top  of  the  scale.  p. 

T'lveddelPs  hydrometer  is  in  common  use  in  England 
for  testing  liquids  denser  than  water.  It  is  graduated  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  reading  or  number  of  degrees  multiplied  by  5  and  added  to 
1,000  gives  the  specific  gravity  with  reference  to  water  at  1,000. 
Thus  icf  Tweddell  represents  the  specific  gravity  toso,  and  90°  rcpre- 
(cnts  1450. 

The  graduation  of  these  hydrometers  is  entirely  conventional,  and  they 
^ve  neither  the  densities  of  the  liquids  nor  the  quantities  dissolved.  Hut 
they  are  very  useful  in  making  mixtures  or  solutions  in  given  proportions, 
and  in  evaporating  acids,  alkaline  liquids,  solutions  of  salts,  worts,  syrups, 
and  the  like  to  a  proper  degree  of  concentration,  the  results  they  give  being 
sufficiently  near  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

128.  a*r-XtuHM**  Kiaoboiometer.— This  instrument  is  used  to  deter- 
mine the  strength  of  spirituous  liquors  ;  that  is,  the  proportion  of  pure  alcohol 
shich  they  contain.     It  differs  from  Beaum^s  hydrometer  in  the  graduation 

The  alcoholometer  is  so  constructed  that,  when  placed  in  pure  distilled 
vater,  the  bottom  of  its  stem  is  level  with  the  water,  and  this  point  is  zero 
X  is  next  placed  in  absolute  alcohol,  which  marks  100°,  andthen  successively 
n  mixtures  of  alcohol  and  water  containing  10,  20,  30,  &c.,  per  cent.  The 
livisions  thus  obtained  are  not  exactly  equal,  but  their  difference  is  not  grc.'it, 
md  they  are  subdivided  into  10  divisions,  each  of  which  marks  one  per  cent. 
if  absolute  alcohol  in  a  liquid.  Thus  a  brandy  in  which  the  alcoholometer 
itood  at  48°  would  contain  48  per  cent,  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  the  re^t 
«ould  be  water. 
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All  these  determinations  are  made  at  15**  C,  and  for  that  temperature 
only  are  the  indications  correct.  For,  other  things  being  the  same,  if  the 
temperature  rises,  the  liquid  expands,  and  the  alcoholometer  will  sink,  and 
the  contrary  if  the  temperature  fall.  To  obviate  this  error,  Gay-Lussac  con- 
structed a  table  which  for  each  percentage  of  alcohol  gives  the  reading  of 
the  instrument  for  each  degree  of  temperature  from  0°  up  to  30".  When  the 
exact  analysis  of  an  alcoholic  mixture  is  to  be  made,  the  temperature  of  the 
liquid  is  first  determined,  and  then  the  point  to  which  the  alcoholometer  sinks 
in  it.  The  number  in  the  table  corresponding  to  these  data  indicates  the  per- 
centage of  alcohol.  From  its  giving  the  percentage  of  alcohol,  this  is  often 
called  the  centesimal  alcoholometer. 

129.  Ballmeters. — Salimeters,  or  instruments  for  indicating  the  per- 
centage of  a  salt  contained  in'  a  solution,  are  made  on  the  principle  of  the 
centesimal  alcoholometer.  They  are  graduated  by  immersing  them  in  pure 
water  which  gives  the  zero,  and  then  in  solutions  containing  different  percent- 
ages of  the  salt,  and  marking  on  the  scale  the  corresponding  points.  These 
instruments  are  open  to  the  objection  that  every  salt  requires  a  special 
instrument.  Thus  one  graduated  for  common  salt  would  give  false  indications 
in  a  solution  of  nitre. 

Lactometers  are  similar  instruments,  and  are  based  on  the  fact  that 
the  average  density  of  a  good  natural  quality  of  milk  is  1029.  Hence  if 
water  is  added  to  milk,  it  will  indicate  a  lower  specific  gravity.  But 
a  common  plan  of  adultt^ration  is  to  remove  cream  from  the  milk,  by  which 
its  specific  gravity  is  increased,  and  then  add  water  so  as  to  reproduce  the 
original  density  ;  the  lactometer  will  not  reveal  a  fraud  of  this  kind.  UrinO' 
meters  are  used  in  medicine  to  test  the  variations  in  the  density  of  urine, 
which  accompany  and  characterise  certain  forms  of  disease. 

130.  Bensimeter. — Rosseat^s  densimeter  (fig.  95)  is  of  great  use,  in  many 
scientific   investigations,  in  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  a  small 

quantity  of  a  liquid.  It  has  the  same  form  as  Beaum^s 
hydrometer,  but  there  is  a  small  tube  AC  at  the  top 
of  the  stem,  in  which  is  placed  the  substance  to  be  de- 
termined. A  mark  A  on  the  side  of  the  tube  indicates 
a  measure  of  a  cubic  centimetre. 

The  instrument  is  so  constructed  that  when  AC  is 
empty  it  sinks  in  distilled  water  to  a  point,  B,  just  at 
the  bottom  of  the  stem.  It  is  then  filled  with  distilled 
water  to  the  height  measured  on  the  tube  AC,  which 
indicates  a  cubic  centimetre,  and  the  point  to  which  it 
now  sinks  is  20°.  The  interval  between  o  and  20  is 
divided  into  20  equal  parts,  and  this  graduation  is 
continued  to  the  top  of  the  scale.  As  this  is  of  uniform 
bore,  each  division  corresponds  to  5^5  gramme  or  ox>5.  • 
To  obtain  the  density  of  any  liquid,  bile  for  cxt 
ample,  the  tube  is  filled  with  it  up  to  the  mark  A ;  if 
the  densimeter  sinks  to  20^  divisions,  its  weight  is 
005  X  20'5  «  I  -025  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  with  equal  volumes,  the  weight  of  water 
being  i,  that  of  bile  is  1*025.    The  specific  gravity  of  bile  is  therefore  ix>a5«  • 


Fig-  95- 
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CHAPTER   II. 

CAPILI^RITY,  ENDOSMOSE,  EFFUSION,  AND  ABSORPTION. 

131.  OpIUTT  phanomeBB. — When  solid  bodies  are  placed  in  contact 
with  liquids,  a  class  of  phenomena  is  produced  called  capillary  pktnomtua, 
because  they  are  best  seen  in  lubes  whose  diameters  are  comparable  with 
the  diameter  of  a  hair.  These  phenomena  are  treated  of  in  physics  under 
iht  \iiaA  oi  capillarity  av  capillary  attraction  \  the  latter  expression  is  also 
applied  to  the  force  which  produces  the  phenomena. 

The  phenomena  of  capillarity  are  very  various,  but  may  all  be  referred 
to  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  liquid  molecules  for  each  other,  and  to  the 
attraction  between  these  molecules  and  solid  bodies.  The  following  are 
some  of  these  phenomena  -.-^ 

When  a  body  is  placed  in  a  liquid  which  wets  it — for  example,  a  glass 
rod  in  water — the  liquid,  as  if  not  subject  to  the  laws  of  gravitation,  is  raised 
upwards  against  the  sides  of  the  solid,  and  its  surface,  instead  of  being  hori- 
lontal,  becomes  slightly  concave  (tig.  0).     If,  on  the  contrary,  the  solid  is 


one  which  is  not  moistened  by  the  liquid,  as  glass  by  mercury,  the  liquid  is 
depressed  against  the  sides  of  the  solid,  and  assumes  a  convex  shape,  as 
represented  in  fig.  97.  The  surface  of  the  liquid  exhibits  the  same  concavity 
or  convexity  against  the  sides  of  a  vessel  in  which  it  is  contained,  according 
as  the  sides  are  or  are  not  moistened  by  the  liquid. 

These  phenomena  are  much  more  apparent  when  a  lube  of  small 
diameter  is  placed  in  a  liquid.  And  according  as  the  tubes  are  or  arc  not 
moistened  by  the  liquid,  an  ascent  or  a  depression  of  the  liquid  is  produced, 
which  is  greater  in  proportion  as  the  diameter  is  less  (figs.  98  and  99), 

When  the  tubes  are  moistened  by  the  liquid,  its  surface  assumes  the 
form  of  a  concave  hemispherical  segment,  called  the  concave  meniscus 
(fig.  98) ;  when  the  tubes  are  not  moistened,  there  is  a  convex  meniicus 
(fig-  99)- 

133.  XMN  «r  tb*  aMeut  Mid  depreaslon  In  oaptllMrr  tnftei.— The 
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most  important  law  in  reference  to  capillarity  is  known  as  yurin^s  law.  It 
is  that  the  height  of  the  ascent  of  one  and  the  same  liquid  in  a  capillary  tube 
is  inversely  as  the  diameter  of  the  tube.  Thus,  if  water  rises  to  a  height  of 
30  mm.  in  a  tube  i  mm.  in  diameter,  it  will  only  rise  to  a  height  of  1 5  mm. 
in  a  tube  2  mm.  in  diameter,  but  to  a  height  of  300  mm.  in  a  tube  ci  mm. 
in  diameter.  This  law  has  been  verified  with  tubes  whose  diameters  ranged 
from  5  mm.  to  0*07  mm.  It  presupposes  that  the  liquid  has  previously 
moistened  the  tube. 

The  height  to  which  a  liquid  rises  in  a  tube  diminishes  as  the  tempera- 
ture rises.  Thus  in  a  capillary  tube  in  which  water  stood  at  a  height  of 
307  mm.  at  0°,  it  stood  at  28*6  mm.  at  35°,  and  at  26  mm.  at  80**. 

Provided  the  liquid  moistens  the  tube,  neither  its  thickness  nor  its  nature 
has  any  influence  on  the  height  to  which  the  liquid  rises.  Thus  water  rises 
to  the  same  height  in  tubes  of  different  kinds  of  glass  and  of  rock  crystal, 
provided  the  diameters  are  the  same. 

The  nature  of  the  liquid  is  of  prime  importance ;  of  all  liquids  water 
rises  the  highest ;  thus  in  a  glass  tube  i  '29  mm.  in  diameter,  the  heights  of 
water,  alcohol,  and  turpentine  are  respectively  23'i6,  9'i8,  and  9*85  mm. 

In  regard  to  the  depression  of  liquids  in  tubes  which  they  do  not 
moisten,  Jurin's  law  has  not  been  found  to  hold  with  the  same  accuracy. 
The  reason  for  this  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  following  circumstances  : — 
When  a  liquid  moistens  a  capillary  tube,  a  very  thin  layer  of  liquid  is  formed 
against  the  sides,  and  remains  adherent  even  when  the  liquid  sinks  in  the 
tube.  The  ascent  of  the  column  of  liquid  takes  place  then,  as  it  were,  inside 
a  central  tube,  with  which  it  is  physically  and  chemically  identical.  The 
ascent  of  the  tube  is  thus  an  act  of  cohesion.  It  is  therefore  easy  to  under- 
stand why  the  nature  of  the  sides  of  the  capillary  tube  should  be  without 
influence  on  the  height  of  the  ascent,  which  only  depends  on  the  diameter. 

With  liquids,  on  the  contrary,  which  do  not  moisten  the  sides  of  the  tube, 
the  capillary  action  takes  place  between  the  sides  and  the  liquid.  The 
nature  and  structure  of  the  sides  are  never  quite  homogeneous,  and  there  is 
always,  moreover,  a  layer  of  air  on  the  inside,  which  is  not  dissolved  by  the 
liquid.  These  two  causes  undoubtedly  exert  a  disturbing  influence  on  the 
law  of  Jurin. 

1 33.  Ascent  and  depreMlon  between  panOlel  or  Inollned  sarfkoes. — 
When  two  bodies  of  any  given  shape  are  dipped  in  water,  analogous  capil- 
lary phenomena  are  produced,  provided  the  bodies  are  sufficiently  near.  If, 
for  example,  two  parallel  glass  plates  are  immersed  in  water  at  a  very  small 
distance  from  each  other,  water  will  rise  between  the  two  plates  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  the  distance  which  separates  them.  The  height  of  the 
ascent  for  any  given  distance  is  half  what  it  would  be  in  a  tube  whose  dia- 
meter is  equal  to  the  distance  between  the  plates. 

If  the  parallel  plates  are  immersed  in  mercury,  a  corresponding  depres- 
sion is  produced,  subject  to  the  same  laws. 

If  two  glass  plates  AB  and  AC,  with  their  planes  vertical  and  inclined  to 
one  another  at  a  small  angle,  as  represented  in  fig.  loi,  have  their  ends 
dipped  into  a  liquid  which  wets  them,  the  liquid  will  rise  between  them. 
The  elevation  will  be  greatest  at  the  line  of  contact  of  the  plates  and  from 
thence  gradually  less,  the  surface  taking  the  form  of  an  equilateral  byper^ 
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bola,  whose  asymptotes  are  respectively  the  line  of  intersection  of  the  plates, 
and  the  line  in  which  the  plates  cut  the  horizontal  surface  of  the  liquid. 

.  If  a  drop  of  water  be  placed  within  a  conical  glass  tube  whose  angle  is 
small  and  axis  horizontal,  it  will  have  a  concave  meniscus  at  each   end 


Fig.  loa 


Fig.  101. 


Fig.  loa. 


(fig.  loi),  and  will  tend  to  move  towards  the  vertex.  But  if  the  drop  be  of 
mercury  it  will  have  a  convex  meniscus  at  each  end  (fig.  102),  and  will  tend 
to  move  from  the  vertex. 

134.  AttmetloB  anA  reputaion  proAaoeA  by  capillarity. — The  attrac- 
tions and  repulsions  observed  between  bodies  floating  on  the  surface  of 
liquids  are  due  to  capillarity,  and  are  subject  to  the  following  laws  : — 

i.  When  two  floating  balls  both  moistened  by  the  liquid — for  example, 
cork  upon  water — are  so  near  that  the  liquid  surface  between  them  is  not 
level,  an  attraction  takes  place. 

iL  The  same  effect  is  produced  when  neither  of  the  balls  is  moistened,  as 
is  the  case  with  balls  of  wax  on  water. 

iii.  Lastly,  if  one  of  the  balls  is  moistened  and  the  other  not,  as  a  ball  of 
cork  and  a  ball  of  wax  in  water,  they  repel  each  other  if  the  curved  surfaces 
of  the  liquid  in  their  respective  neighbourhoods  intersect. 

As  all  these  capillary  phenomena  depend  on  the  concave  or  convex  cur- 
vature which  the  liquid  assumes  in  contact  with  the  solid,  a  short  explana- 
tion of  the  cause  which  determines  the  form  of  this  curvature  is  necessary. 

1 35.  Cause  of  tlie  oorratore  of  liqniA  sarfaces  in  contact  witb  lolids. 
— The  form  of  the  surface  of  a  liquid  in  contact  with  a  solid  depends  on  the 
relation  between  the  attraction  of  the  solid  for  the  liquid,  and  of  the  mutual 
attraction  between  the  molecules  of  the  liquid. 

Let  M  be  a  liquid  molecule  {fig,  103)  in  contact  with  a  solid.  This 
molecule  is  acted  upon  by  three  forces  :  by  gravity,  which  attracts  it  in  the 
direction  of  the  vertical  mV  ;  by  the  attraction  of  the  liquid  F,  which  acts  in 
the  direction  m¥  ;  and  by  the  attraction  of  the  plate  «,  which  is  exerted  in 
the  direction  mn.  According  to  the  relative  intensities  of  these  forces,  their 
resultant  can  take  three  positions  : — 

i.  The  resultant  is  in  the  direction  of  the  vertical  wR  (fig.  103).  In  this 
case  the  surface  m  is  plane  and  horizontal ;  for,  from  the  condition  of  the 
equilibrium  of  liquids,  the  surface  must  be  perpendicular  to  the  force  which 
acts  upon  the  molecules. 

ii.  If  the  force  n  increases  or  F  diminishes  the  resultant  R  is  within  the 
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angle  nm?  (fig.  104) ;  in  this  case  the  surface  takes  a  direction  perpendicular 
to  wR,  and  becomes  concave. 

iii.  If  the  force  F  increases,  or  n  diminishes,  the  resultant  R  takes  the 


Fig.  103. 


Fig.  104. 


Fig.  105. 
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Fig.  106. 


Fig.  107. 


direction  mR  (fig.  105)  within  the  angle  VmF^  and  the  surface,  becoming 
perpendicular  to  this  direction,  is  convex. 

136.  Xnllaeiioa  of  the    onrvatvre   on  oapillaiT  pbOBomenA. — The 

elevation  or  depression  of  a  liquid  in  a  capillary  tube  depends  on  the 

concavity  or  con- 
vexity of  the 
meniscus.  In  a 
concave  menis- 
cus, abed  {j^g, 
106),  the  liquid 
molecules  are 
sustained  in  equi- 
librium by  the 
forces  acting  on 
them,  and  they 

exert  no  downward  pressure  on  the  inferior  layers.  On  the  contrary,  in 
virtue  of  the  molecular  attraction,  they  act  on  the  nearest  inferior  layers, 
from  which  it  follows  that  the  pressure  on  any  layer,  mn^  in  the  interior  of 
the  tube,  is  less  than  if  there  were  no  meniscus.  The  consequence  is^  that 
the  liquid  ought  to  rise  in  the  tube  until  the  internal  pressure  on  the  layer 
mn  is  equal  to  the  pressure  ofi^  which  acts  externally  on  a  point  p  of  the 
same  layer. 

Where  the  meniscus  is  convex  (fig.  107),  equilibrium  exists  in  virtue  of  the 
molecular  forces  acting  on  the  liquid ;  but  as  the  molecules  which  would 
occupy  the  same  space  ghik,  if  there  were  no  molecular  action,  do  not  exist, 
they  exert  no  attraction  on  the  lower  layers.  Consequently,  the  pressure 
on  any  layer  mrty  in  the  interior  of  the  tube,  is  greater  than  if  the  space  gi^ 
were  filled,  for  the  molecular  forces  are  more  powerful  than  gravity.  TTiC 
liquid  ought  therefore  to  sink  in  the  tube  until  the  internal  pressure  <m  % 
layer,  mn,  is  equal  to  the  external  pressure  on  any  point,  /,  of  this  layer. 

137.  Tension  of  tbe  firee  surraoe  of  liquids. — Th^  free  surface  dk 
liquid  is  that  which  is  bounded  by  a  gas  or  by  vacuum  ;  it  has  greater 
cohesion  than  any  layer  of  the  liquid  in  the  interior.  For  consider  any  plartide 
at  the  surface,  it  will  be  attracted  by  the  adjacent  particles  in  all  directkWft 
except  in  that  above  the  surface.     The  attractions  acting  laterally  will 


pensate  each  other  ;  and  as  there  are  no  attractions  exerted  by  the  partkta 
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of  the  liquid  above  the  surface  to  counteract  those  acting  from  the  interior, 
the  latter  will  exercise  a  considerable  pull  towards  the  interior.  The  effect 
of  this  is  to  lessen  the  mobility  of  particles  on  the  surface,  while  those  in  the 
interior  are  quite  mobile  ;  the  surface,  as  it  were,  is  stretched  by  an  elastic 
skin,  the  effect  being  the  same  as  if  the  surface  layer  exerted  a  pressure  on 
the  interior.  This  surface  tension^  as  it  may  be  called,  is  greater,  the  greater 
the  cohesion  of  the  liquid. 

When  the  surface  of  a  liquid  increases,  more  particles  enter  into  the 
condition  of  the  surface  layer,  to  effect  which  a  certain  amount  of  work  is 
required.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  surface  is  diminished,  the  molecules 
pass  into  the  state  of  the  internal  layer,  and  they  perform  work.  The  work 
done  when  a  square  mm.  of  surface  passes  into  the  interior  is  called  the 
coefficient  of  surface  tension. 

The  surface  tension  depends  on  the  form  of  the  surface.  It  has  been 
determined  in  the  case  of  spheroidal  bodies.  If  the  pressure  which  is  exerted 
on  a  plane  surface  be  called  P,  the  pressure  /,  on  a  spherical  surface  of 

radius  p,  is  /  =  P  +  —  for  convex,  and  p ^Y  —  '^ iox  concave  surfaces. 

9  P 

Hence  for  a  spheroidal  shell,  the  internal  radius  OA  of  which  is  p,  and  its 

thickness  AB  -  dy  the  pressure  of  the  outer  layer  is  /  -  P  +   ^^  .  and  of  the 

p  +  a 

inner  layer  /j  -  P  —  — ,  and  the  resultant  is  their  differ- 

P 

ence  »  -?^+  — ;  a  pressure  exerted  inwards,  since/^/i. 
p  +  a     p 

This  is  well  illustrated  by  blowing  a  soap-bubble  on  a 

glass  tube.     So  long  as  the  other  end  of  the  tube  is 

closed,  the  bubble  remains,  the  elastic  force  of  the 

enclosed  air  counterbalancing  the  tension  of  the  surface ;  Fig.  108. 

but  when  the  tube  is  opened,  the  tension  of  the  surface 

being  unchecked,  the  bubble  gradually  contracts  and  finally  disappears. 

Insects  can  often  move  on  the  surface  of  water  without  sinking.  This 
phenomenon  is  caused  by  the  fact  that,  as  their  feet  are  not  wetted  by  the 
water,  a  depression  is  produced,  and  the  elastic  reaction  of  the  surface  layer 
keeps  them  up  in  spite  of  their  weight.  Similarly  a  sewing-needle,  gently 
placed  on  water,  does  not  sink,  because  its  surface,  being  covered  with  an 
oily  layer,  does  not  become  wetted.  The  pressure  of  the  needle  brings 
about  a  concavity,  the  surface  tension  of  which  acts  in  opposition  to  the 
weight  of  the  needle.  But  if  washed  in  alcohol  or  in  potash,  it  at  once  sinks 
to  the  bottom. 

A  drop  of  mercury  on  a  table  has  a  spherical  shape,  which,  like  that  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  is  due  to  attraction.  The  globule  of  mercury  behaves 
as  if  its  molecules  had  no  weight,  since  it  remains  spherical.  That  is,  the 
molecular  attraction  is  far  greater  than  the  weight,  which  only  alters  the 
shape  of  the  globule  if  the  quantity  of  mercury  is  much  greater ;  it  then 
flattens,  but  always  retains  at  its  edge  the  convex  form  which  attraction  im- 
parts to  it.  A  liquid  immersed  in  another,  with  which  it  does  not  mix,  of 
exactly  the  same  specific  gravity,  such  as  olive  oil  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol 
and  water,  assumes  the  spheroidal  form. 
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138.  Varioaa  oapilUury  pbeaomena. — The  following  facts  are  among 
the  many  which  are  caused  by  capillarity  : — 

When  a  capillary  tube  is  immersed  in  a  liquid  which  moistens  it,  and 
is  then  carefully  removed,  the  column  of  liquid  in  the  tube  is  seen  to  be 
longer  than  while  the  tube  was  immersed  in  the  liquid.  This  arises  from 
the  fact  that  a  drop  adheres  to  the  lower  extremity  of  the  tube  and  forms  a 
concave  meniscus,  which  concurs  with  that  of  the  upper  meniscus  to  form  a 
longer  column  (131). 

For  the  same  reason  a  liquid  does  not  overflow  in  a  capillary  tube, 
although  the  latter  may  be  shorter  than  the  liquid  column  which  would 
otherwise  be  formed  in  it.  For  when  the  liquid  reaches  the  top  of  the  tube, 
its  upper  surface,  though  previously  concave,  becomes  convex,  and,  as  the 
downward  pressure  becomes  greater  than  if  the  surface  were  plane,  the 
ascending  motion  ceases. 

It  is  from  capillarity  that  oil  ascends  in  the  wicks  of  lamps,  that  water 
rises  in  woods,  sponge,  bibulous  paper,  sugar,  sand,  and  in  all  bodies  which 
possess  pores  of  a  perceptible  size.  In  the  cells  of  plants  the  sap  rises  with 
great  force,  for  here  we  have  to  do  with  vessels  whose  diameter  is  less  than 
001  mm.  Efflorescence  of  salts  is  also  due  to  capillarity ;  a  solution  rising 
against  the  side  of  a  vessel,  the  water  evaporates,  and  the  salt  forms  on  the 
side  a  means  of  furthering  still  more  the  ascent  of  a  liquid.  Capillarity  is, 
moreover,  the  cause  of  the  following  phenomenon  : — When  a  porous  sub- 
stance, such  as  gypsum,  or  chalk,  or  even  earth,  is  placed  in  a  porous  vessel 
of  unbaked  porcelain,  and  the  whole  is  dipped  in  water,  the  water  penetrates 
into  the  pores,  and  the  air  is  driven  inwards,  so  that  it  is  under  four  or  five 
times  its  usual  pressure  and  density.  Jamin  has  proved  this  by  cementing 
a  manometer  into  blocks  of  chalk,  gypsum,  &r.,  and  he  has  made  it  probable 
that  a  pressure  of  this  kind,  exerted  upon  the  roots,  promotes  the  ascent  of 
sap  in  plants. 

139.  Bndosmose  and  ezoamose. — When  two  different  liquids  are  sepa- 
rated by  a  thin  porous  partition,  either  inorganic  or  organic,  a  current  sets 
in  from  each  liquid  to  the  other ;  to  these  currents  the  names  endosmoH 
and  exosmose  are  respectively  given.     These  terms,  which  signify  impulse 

from  within  and  impulse  from  without^  were  originally  introduced  by 
Dutrochet,  who  first  drew  attention  to  these  phenomena.  The  genend 
phenomenon  may  be  termed  diosmose.  They  may  be  well  illustrated  hf 
means  of  the  endosmometer.  This  consists  of  a  long  tube,  at  the  end  of 
which  a  membranous  bag  is  firmly  bound  (fig.  109).  The  bag  is  then  filled 
with  a  strong  syrup,  or  some  other  solution  denser  than  water,  such  as  miyc 
or  albumen,  and  is  immersed  in  water.  The  liquid  is  found  gradually  to  rife 
in  the  tube,  to  a  height  which  may  attain  several  inches ;  at  the  same  time 
the  level  of  the  liquid  in  which  the  endosmometer  is  immersed  becomel 
lower.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  some  of  the  external  liquid  has  passed 
through  the  membrane  and  has  mixed  with  the  internal  liquid.  The 
external  liquid,  moreover,  is  found  to  contain  some  of  the  internal  liquid 
Hence  two  currents  have  been  produced  in  opposite  directions.  The  flo# 
of  the  liquid  towards  that  which  increases  in  volume  is  endosmose^  and  the 
current  in  the  opposite  direction  is  exosmose.  If  water  is  placed  in  the  baft 
and  immersed  in  the  syrup,  endosmose  is  produced  from  the  water  towardl 
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inp,  and  the  liquid  in  the  interior  diminishes  in  volume  while  the  level 
exterior  is  raised. 

leheight  of  the  ascent  in  the  endosmometer  varies  with  diflerenl  liquids. 

I  vegetable  substances,  sugar  is  that  which,  for  the  same  density,  has 

greatest    power    of  endosmose,  while 

len  has  the  highest  power  of  all  animal 

inces.     In  general  it  may  be  said  that 

mose  takes  place  towards  the  denser 

.    Alcohol  and  ether  form  an  exception 

s  ;  they  behave  like  liquids  which  are 

r  than  water.    With  acids,  according 

y  are  more  or  less  dilute,  the  endosmose 

m  the  water  towards  the  acid,  or  from 

id  towards  the  water, 
is  necessary  for  the  production    of 

mose — (i.)  that  the  liquids  be  different 

ipable  of  mixing,  as  alcohol  and  water 

re  is  no  diosmose,  for  instance,  with 
and   oil ;  (iL)  that  the  liquids  be  of 

3)t  densities;  and  [iii.)  that  the  mem- 
must  be  permeable  to  at  least  one  of 

ibstances. 

K  current  through  thin  inorganic  plates    ^V 

lie,  but  continuous,  while  organic  mem. 

■  are  rapidly  decomposed,  and  diosmose 

reascs. 

le  well-knoK-n  fact  that  dilute  alcohol 

in  a  porous  vessel  becomes  concen- 

.  depends  on  endosmose.     If  a  mixture 

»hol   and   water  be  kept   for   some  time  i 

iihes,  but  the  alcohol  becomes  much  n 

less,  is  that  the  bladder  permit: 

Dhol. 

ulrochet's  method  is  not  adapted  for  quantitative  measurements,  for  it 

UK  take  into  account  the  hydrostatic  pressure  produced  by  the  column. 

has  examined  the  endosmose  of  various  liquids  by  determining  the 

U  of  the  bodies  diffused.     He  calls  the  endosmolic  equivalent  ai  a  sub- 

s  the  number  which  expresses  how  many  parts  by  weight  of  water  pass 

fn  the  bladder  in  exchange  for  one  part  by  weight  of  the  substance. 

following  are  some  of  the  endosmotic  equivalents  which  he  deter- 

I:— 


I  bladder,  the  volume 
e  concentrated.    The  reason, 
:s  the  diosmose  of  water  rather  than  that 


uiic  acid 


0'4     Sulphate  of  copper 
4' 2  „  magnesiu 

4-3    Caustic  potass   , 


so  found  that  the  endosmolic  equivalent  increases  with  the  temperature, 
hat  the  quantities  of  substances  which  pass  in  equal  limes  through  the 
er  are  proportional  to  the  strengths  of  the  solutions. 
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140.  otmion  «r  U«DldB.— If  oil  br  poured  on  water  no  tendency  to 

intermix  is  observed,  and  even  if  the  two  liquids  be  violently  agitated  to- 
gether, on  allowing  them  to  stand,  two  separate  layers  are  fonned.  With 
alcohol  and  water  the  case  is  different  ;  if  alcohol,  which  is  spccificalljr 
lighter,  be  poured  upon  water,  the  liquids  gradually  intermix,  spite  o(  the 
difference  of  the  specific  gravities  :  they  dij^ise  into  one  another. 

This  point  may  be  illustniled  by  the  experiment  represented  in  fig.  ill- 
A  tall  jar  contains  water  coloured  by  solution  of  blue  litmus  ;  by  means  of 
a  funnel  some  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  carefully  poured  in,  so  as  tofcmni 
layer  at  the  bottom  ;  the  colour  of  the  solution  is  changed  into  red,  progms- 
ing  upwards,  and  after  forty-eight  hours  the  change  is  complete^a  result  of 


of  the  acid,  and  a  proof,  therefore,  that  it  has  difliised  throughout 

The  laws  of  this  diffusion,  in  which  no  porous  diaphragm  is  used,  havt 
been  completely  investigated  by  Graham.  The  method  by  which  his  lateS 
experiments  were  made  was  the  following  : — A  small  wide-necked  bottle  A 
(fig.  1 10)  filled  with  the  liquid  whose  rale  of  diffusion  was  to  be  examined, 
was  closed  by  a  thin  glass  disc  and  placed  in  a  larger  vessel  B,  in  whidi 
water  was  poured  to  a  height  of  about  an  inch  above  the  top  of  the  bottk. 
The  disc  was  carefully  removed,  and  then  after  a  given  time  successive 
layers  were  carefully  drawn  off  by  means  of  a  siphon  or  pipette,  and  tbeit 
contents  examined. 

The  general  results  of  these  investigations  may  be  thus  stated  : — 

i.  When  solutions  of  the  same  substance,  but  of  different  strengths, 
taken,  the  quantities  diffused  in  equal  times  are  proportional  to  the  stroq 
of  the  solutions. 

ii.  In  the  case  of  solutions  containing  equal  weights  of  different 
ihe   quantities   diffused   vary   with   the  nature  of  the   substances.     Safoc 
substances  may  be  divided  into  a  number  of  eguidifusive  groups,  the 
of  diffusion  of  each  group  being  connected  with  the  others  by  a  si 
numerical  relation. 

I.  The  quantity  diffused  varies  with  the  temperature.     Thus,  taking  At 
"  "    IS  unity,  at  49°  C.  ii  is  a-il 


e  of  diffusion  of  hydrochloric  acid  a 
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F  two  inbstances  which  do  not  combine  be  mixed  id  solution,  they 
partially  separated  by  diffusion,  the  more  difiusive  one  passing  out 
pidly.     In  some  cases  chemical  decomposition  even  may  be  effected 
Jon.  Thus,  bisnlphate  of  potassium  is  decomposed  into  firee  sulphuric 
1  netitial  solphete  of  potassium, 
liquids  be  dilute  a  substance  will  diffuse  into  water,  containing 
substance  dissolved,  as  into  pure  water ;  but  the  rate  is  materially 
if  a  portion  of  the  same  diffusing  substance  be  already  present. 
foDowinft  table  gives  the  approximate  times  of  equal  diffiision  ; — 
iloric  add        .        .        .     ix)    Sulphate  of  magnesium.  7-0 

tofsodimn  .        .3-3    Albnnten        ....    49^ 

7-0    Caramel 980 

U  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  difference  between  the  rates 
iion  is  very  great  Thus  sulphate  of  magnesium,  one  of  the  least 
e  saline  substances,  diffuses  7  times  as  rapidly  as  albumen  and  14 
;  rapidly  as  caramel.  These  last  substances,  like  hydrated  silicic 
rch,  dextrine,  gum,  &c.,  constitute  a  class  of  substances  which  arc 
vised  by  their  incapacity  for  taking  the  crystalline  form,  and  by  the 
nous  character  of  their  hydrates.  Considering  gelatine  as  the  type 
lass,  Graham  has  proposed  to  call  them  colloids  (niXXi),  glue),  in  con- 
ction  to  the&rmore  easily  diffiisible  ir>''<''<)^^''<'<^ substances.  Colloids 
be  most  part  bodies  of  high  atomic  weight,  and  it  is  probably  the 
iM  of  their  molecules  which  hinders  their  passing  through  minute 

lam  has  proposed  a  method  of  separating  bodies  based  on  their  un- 
fftisibility,  which  he  calls  dialysis,     Hisdialyser  [Rg.  ii3)  consists  ot 


f  gutta-percha,  over  which  is  stretched  while  wet  a  sheet  of  parch- 
per,  forming  thus  a  vessel  about  two  inches  high  and  ten  inches  in 
r,  the  bottom  of  which  is  of  parchment-paper.  After  pouring  in 
id  solution  to  be  dialysed,  the  whole  is  floated  on  a  vessel  containing 
irge  quantity  of  water  (fig.  113).  In  the  course  of  one  or  two  days 
>r  less  complete  separation  will  have  been  effected.  Thus  a  solution 
lous  acid  mixed  with  various  kinds  of  food  readily  diffuses  out.  The 
has  received  important  applications  to  laboratory  and  pharmaceutical 

mose  plays  a  most  important  part  in  organic  life  ;  the  cell-walls  are 
^s,  through  which  the  liquids  in  the  cells  set  up  diosmotic  com- 

iODS. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

HYDRODYNAMICS. 

141.  Hydrodynamics.  —The  science  which  treats  of  the  motion  of  liquids 
is  hydrodynamics ;  and  the  application  of  the  principles  of  this  science  to  con- 
ducting and  raising  water  in  pipes  and  to  the  use  of  water  as  a  motive  power 
is  know^n  by  the  name  of  hydraulics, 

142.  Velocity  of  efltuz.  Torrloelli's  tbeorem. — Let  us  imagine  an 
aperture  made  in  the  bottom  of  any  vessel,  and  consider  the  case  of  a  par- 
ticle of  liquid  on  the  surface,  without  reference  to  those  which  are  beneath. 
If  this  particle  fell  freely,  it  would  have  a  velocity  on  reaching  the  orifice 
equal  to  that  of  any  other  body  falling  through  the  distance  between  the 
level  of  the  liquid  and  the  orifice.  This,  from  the  laws  of  falling  bodies,  is 
s/igh^  in  which  g  is  the  accelerating  force  of  gravity,  and  h  the  height  If 
the  liquid  be  maintained  at  the  same  level,  for  instance  by  a  stream  of  water 
running  into  the  vessel  sufficient  to  replace  what  has  escaped,  the  particles 
will  follow  one  another  with  the  same  velocity,  and  will  issue  in  the  form  of 
a  stream.  Since  pressure  is  transmitted  equally  in  all  directions,  a  liquid 
would  issue  from  an  orifice  in  the  side  with  the  same  velocity  provided  the 
depth  were  the  same. 

The  law  of  the  velocity  of  efflux  was  discovered  by  Torricelli.     It  may  be 

enunciated  as  follows  : —  The  velocity  of  efflux  is  the  velocity  which  a  Jredy 

falling  body  would  have  on  reaching  the  orifice  after  having  started  from 

a  state  of  rest  at  the  surface.     It  is  algebraically  expressed  by  the  formula 

x/=  s/2gh. 

It  follows  directly  from  this  law  that  the  velocity  of  efflux  depends  on  the 
depth  of  the  orifice  below  the  surface,  and  not  on  the  nature  of  the  liquid. 
Through  orifices  of  equal  size  and  of  the  same  depth,  water  and  mercuxy 
would  issue  with  the  same  velocity,  for  although  the  density  of  the  Uttec 
liquid  is  greater,  the  weight  of  the  column,  and  consequently  the  pressure,  ii 
greater  too.  It  follows  further  that  the  velocities  of  efflux  are  directly  pn> 
portional  to  the  square  roots  of  the  depth  of  the  orifices.  Water  would  isaoB- 
from  an  orifice  100  inches  below  the  surface  with  ten  times  the  velocity  wick " 
which  it  would  issue  from  one  an  inch  below  the  surface. 

The  quantities  of  water  which  issue  from  orifices  of  different  areas 
very  nearly  proportional  to  the  size  of  the  orifice,  provided  the  level  remaini 
constant. 

143.  Bireotion  of  tbe  jet  flrom  laterta  orifices. — From  the  principle  of 
the  equal  transmission  of  pressure,  water  issues  from  an  orifice  in  the  side  c 
a  vessel  with  the  same  velocity  as  from  an  aperture  in  the  bottom  of  a 
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leptb.  Each  particle  of  a  jet  Usuing  from  the  side  of  a  vessel 
ve  hoiuontally  with  the  velocity  above  mentioned,  but  it  is  at 
downward  by  the  force 
the  same  manner  as  a 
-om  a  gun,  with  its  axis 
t  is  well  known  that 
scribes  a  parabola  (49} 
1  axis,  the  vertex  being 
the  gun.  Now,  since 
of  the  Jet  moves  in  the 
the  jet  itself  takes  the 
n,  as  shown  in  fig.  1 14. 
;tarabola  there  is  a  cer- 
lied  the  foait,  and  the 
the  vertex  to  the  focus 
nitude  of  a  parabola  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  distance  * 
tre  to  the  circtmiference  fixes  the  magnitude  of  a  circle.  Now 
)e  proved  that  the  focus  is  as  much  below,  as  the  surfece  of  the 
re,  the  orifice.  Accordingly  the  jets  formed  by  water  coming 
at  different  depths  below  the  surface  take  different  forTns  as 
114. 

U  cr  tke  Jet. — If  a  jet  issuing  from  an  orifice  in  a  vertical 
the  same  velocity  as  a  body  would  have  which  fell  from  the 
:  liquid  to  that  orifice,  the  jet  ought  to  rise  to  the  levd  of  the 
es  not,  however,  reach  this :  lor  the  particles  which  fall  hinder 
nclining  the  jet  at  a  small  angle  with  the  vertical,  it  reaches 
e  theoretical  height,  the  difference  being  due  to  friction  and  to 
of  the  air.  By  experiments  of  this  nature  the  truth  of  Torri- 
;  been  demonstrated, 

*tt«r  of  eavx.    Vena  eontnuxa.— If  we  suppose  the  sides  of 
lining  water  to  be  thin,  and  the  orifice  to  be  a  small  circle  whose 
might  think  that  the  quantity  of  water  E  dis- 
.  second   would   be  given   by   the   expression  t  n.  v  „ 

:  each  particle  has,  on  the  average,  a  velocity 
•h,  and  panicles  issue  from  each  point  of  the 
this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  This  may  be 
reference  to  fig.  115,  in  which  AB  represents  an 
bottom  of  a  vessel— what  is  true  in  this  case 
/  true  of  an  orifice  in  the  side  of  tlie  vessel.  [ 

1e  above  AB   endeavours  to  pass  out  of  the  [ 

I  so  doing  exerts  a  pressure  on  those  near  it.  pi_  ,,. 

issue  near  A  and  B  exert  pressures  in  the 
M  and  N  N  ;  those  near  the  centre  of  the  orifice  in  the  direction 
\  the  intermediate  parts  in  the  directions  PQ,  PQ.  In  conse- 
fater  within  the  space  PQP  is  unable  to  escape,  and  that  which 
instead  of  assuming  a  cylindrical  form,  at  first  contracts,  and 
m  of  a  truncated  cone.  It  is  found  that  the  escaping  jet  con- 
itract,  until  at  a  distance  from  the  orifice  about  equal  to  the 
be  orifice.    This  part  of  the  jet  is  called  the  vena  contracta.     It 
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is  (bund  that  the  area  of  its  smallest  section  is  about  |  or  0*62  of  thai 
orifice.  Accordingly,  the  true  value  of  the  efflux  per  second  is  given  i 
mately  by  the  fonnula 

E-o'6iA\/2g* 
or  the  actual  value  of  E  is  about  0*62  of  its  thtertlicai  amount. 

146.  ZBaBCDoe  Of  taKM  on  ttta  ^uaUt^  of  aflax.— The  resu 
in  the  last  article  has  reference  to  an  aperture  in  a  thin  walL  If  a  cyl 
or  conical  efflux  tube  or  ajutage  is  fitted  to  the  aperture,  the  amouD 
efflux  is  considerably  increased,  and  in  some  cases  falls  but  a  little 
its  theoretical  amount. 

A  short  cylindrical  ajutage,  whose  length  is  from  two  to  thn 
its  diameter,  has  been  found  to  increase  the  efflux  per  second  ( 
o%i\-Jigk.  In  this  case  the  water  on  entering  the  ajutage  form 
tracted  vein  (fig.  1 16),  just  as  it  would  do  on  issuing  freely  into  the  1 
afterwards  it  expands,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  adhesion  of  the  ' 
the  interior  surface  of  the  tube,  has,  on  leaving  the  ajutage,  a  section 
than  that  of  the  contracted  vein.  The  contraction  of  the  j« 
the  ajutage  causes  a  partial  vacuum.  If  an  aperture  is  made  in  the 
near  the  point  of  greatest  contraction,  and  is  fitted  with  a  vertical  t 
other  end  of  which  dips  into  water  (figr.  I 
found  that  water  rises  in  the  vertical  tube, 
proving  the  formation  of  a  partial  vacuu 
Ifthe  ajutage  has  the  form  ofaconict 
whose  larger  end  is  at  the  aperture,  the 
a  second  may  be  raised  X.oo-^2k^igk,  \ 
the  dimensions  are  properly  chosen. 
smaller  end  of  a  frustrum  of  a  cone  of 
dimensions  be  fitted  to  the  orifice,  tl 
may  be  still  further  increased,  and  fall  v> 
short  of  the  theoretical  amount. 

When  the  ajutage  has  more  than  1 
length,  a  considerable  diminution  takes 
the  amount  of  the  efflux:  for  example,  if  i 
r,  the  efflux  is  reduced  to  o-b'sK^zgh.  This  an 
Iter  passes  along  cylindrical  tubes,  the  resist 
creases  with  the  length  of  the  tube  ;  for  a  thin  layer  of  liquid  is  atb 
the  walls  by  adhesion,  and  the  internal  flowing  liquid  rubs  agfti 
The  resistance  which  g:ives  rise  to  this  result  is  called  hydraulic  Jri 
is  independent  of  the  material  of  the  tube,  provided  it  be  not  ran 
but  depends  in  a  considerable  degree  on  the  viscosity  of  the  tiq 
instance,  ice-cold  water  experiences  a  greater  resistance  than   h 

According  to  Prony,  the  mean  velocity  v  of  water  in  a  cast-troi 
the  length  /,  and  the  diameter  d,  under  the  pressure/,  is  in  metres 


-*»Vr. 


s  on  the  assumption  that  the  tubes  are  straight.    Any  1 
of  the  tube  diminishes  it,  seeing  that  part  of  the  motion  is 
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sure  against  the  sides.  Thus  Venturi  found  the  time  requisite  to  fill 
I  vessel  by  means  of  a  tube  38  inches  in  length  by  3-3  in  diameter,  was 
or  70  seconds,  according  as  the  tube  was  straight,  curved,  or  bent. 
means  of  hydraulic  pressure  Tresca  has  submitted  solids  such  as 
lead,  iron  and  steel,  powders  like  sand,  soft  plastic  substances  such  as 
nd  brittle  bodies  like  ice,  to  such  enormous  pressures  as  100,000  kilo- 
tes,  and  has  found  that  they  then  behave  like  fluid  bodies.  His  ex- 
nts  show  also  that  these  bodies  transmit  pressure  equally  in  all 
ons  when  the  pressure  is  considerable  enough. 

'.  Bflvz  fhronrb  eaptllarj-  tubes. — This  was  investigated  by 
uille  by  means  of  the  apparatus  represented  in  fig.  117,  in  which  the 
ry  tube  AB  is  sealed  to  a  glass  tube  on  which  a  bulb  is  blown.  The 
e  of  the  space  between  the  marks  M  and  N  is  accurately  determined, 
le  apparatus  having  been  filled  with  the  liquid  under  examination  by 
1,  the  apparatus  is  connected  at  the  end  M  with  a  reservoir  of  com- 
d  air,  in  which  the  pressure  is  measured  by  means  of  a  mercury  mano- 
The  time  is  then  noted  which  is  required  for  the  level  of  the  liquid 
c  from  M  to  N,  the  pressure  remaining  constant.  Poisseuille  thus 
that  qy  the  quantity  which  flows  out  in  a  given  time,  is  represented  by 
rmula 

p  is  the  pressure,  d  the  diameter,  and  /  the  length  of  the  tube,  while  k 
onstant,  which  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  liquid  ;  and  is  greatly 
need  by  the  tempera- 

An  increase  from  0° 

C.  increases  the  quan- 
ireefold. 
8.  Vorm  of  the  Jet. — 

the  contracted  vein, 
t  has  the  form  of  a  solid 
n*  a  short  distance,  but 
begins  to  separate  into 
,  which  present  a  pecu- 
>pearance.  They  seem 
rm  a  series  of  ventral 
nodal    segments    (fig. 

The  ventral  segments 
its  of  drops  extended 
lorizontal  direction,  and 
odal  segments  in  a  longitudinal  direction.    And  as  the  ventral  and 

s^ments  have  respectively  a  fixed  position,  each  drop  must  alternately 
ne  elongated  and  flattened  while  it  is  falling  (fig.  119).  Between  any 
Irops  there  are  smaller  ones,  so  that  the  whole  jet  has  a  tube-like 
irance. 

the  jet  is  momentarily  illuminated  by  the  electric  spark  its  structure  is 
seen  ;  the  drops  appear  then  to  be  stationary,  and  separate  from  each 
.  If  the  aperture  is  not  circular  the  form  of  the  jet  undergoes  curious 
jes. 


Fig.  117. 
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149.  BydimaUotonmlqHet.'-If  water  be  contained  in  a  vessel,  and  n 

nperture  be  made  in  one  of  the  sides,  the  pressure  at  this  point  is  renMivcd, 
for  it  is  expended  in  sending  out  the  water  :  but  ii  remains  on  the  other  sid 
and  if  the  vessel  were  movable  in  a  horizontal  direction,  it  would  move  id 
direction  opposite  thai  of  the  issuing  jet.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  appa- 
ratus known  as  the  kydrauUc  tourniquet  or  Jiarker'i  mill  (fig,  1 30).  It  coo 
sists  of  a  glass  vessel,  M,  containing  water,  and  capable  of  moving  about  iu 
vertical  axis.  At  the  lower  part  there  is  a  tube,  C,  bent  horizontally  in  oppo- 
site directions  at  the  two  ends.  If  the  vessel  were  full  of  water  and  the  tubes 
closed,  the  pressure  on  the  sides  of  C  would  balance  each  other,  being  ti 
and  acting  in  contrary  directions ;  but,  being  open,  the  water  runs  out,  tbc 
pressure  is  not  exerted  on  the  open  part,  but  only  on  the  opposite  side,  u 
shown  in  the  figure  A.    And  this  pressure,  not  being  neutralised  by  an  oppo- 

:3 
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site  pressure,  imparts  a  rotatory  motion  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  the 
\'eIocity  of  which  increases  with  the  height  of  the  liquid  and  the  size  of  the 

The  same  principle  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  experiment  A 
tall  cylinder  containing  water,  and  provided  with  a  lateral  stop<ock  near  di 
bottom,  is  placed  on  a  light  shallow  dish  on  water,  so  that  it  easily  flotf 
On  opening  the  slop-cock  so  as  to  allow  water  to  flow  out,  the  vessel  is  ob-; 
!>ervcd  to  move  in  a  direction  diametrically  opposite  to  that  in  which  tlid': 
water  is  issuing.  Similarly,  if  a  vessel  containing  water  be  suspended  byt 
siring,  on  opening  an  aperture  in  one  of  the  sides,  the  water  will  jet  out,  am 
ilie  vessel  be  deflected  av.ay  from  the  vertical  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Signer's  water-wheel  and  the  reaction  machine  depend  on  this  principh 
So  albo  do  rotating  fireworks ;  that  is,  an  unbalanced  reaction  from  tb 
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ated  gases  which  issue  from  openings  in  them,  gives  them  motion  in  the 
iposite  direction. 

150.  Wiftter-wbeels.  Turbines. — When  water  is  continuously  flowing 
)m  a  higher  to  a  lower  level,  it  may  be  used  as  a  motive  power.  The 
otive  power  of  water  is  generally  utiHsed  either  by  means  of  water-wlieeis^ 
rdtneSy  rams^  or  hydraulic  engines. 

Water-wheels  are  wheels  provided  with  buckets  or  float-boards  at  the 
rcumference,  and  on  which  the  water  acts  either  by  pressure  or  by  impact. 
hey  are  made  to  turn  in  a  vertical  plane  round  a  horizontal  axis,  and  arc 

two  principal  kinds,  undershot  and  overshot.  In  undershot  wheels  the 
»at -boards  are  placed  radially,  that  is  at  right  angles  to  the  circumference 

the  wheel.  The  lowest  float-boards  are  immersed  in  the  water,  which 
)ws  with  a  velocity  depending  on  the  height  of  the  fall.  Such  wheels  are 
iplicable  where  the  quantity  of  water  is  great,  but  the  fall  inconsiderable. 
ifcrshot  wheels  are  used  with  a  small  quantity  of  water  which  has  a  high 
11,  as  with  small  mountain  streams.  On  the  circumference  of  the  wheel 
ere  are  buckets  of  a  peculiar  shape.  The  water  falls  into  the  buckets  on 
e  upper  part  of  the  wheel,  which  is  thus  moved  by  the  weight  of  the  water, 
id  as  each  bucket  anives  at  the  lowest  point  of  revolution  it  discharges  all 
e  water,  and  ascends  empty. 

The  turbine  is  a  horizontal  water-wheel,  and  is  similar  in  principle  to  the 
.draulic  tourniquet  or  reaction  wheel  (149).  It  consists  of  a  pair  of  discs, 
le  above  the  other,  connected  together  by  a  number  of  specially  shaped  thin 
ins  or  blades,  which  divide  the  space  between  the  discs  into  an  equal 
imber  of  curved  radial  chambers.  The  wheel  works  generally  upon  a 
:rtical  axis,  and  one  of  the  discs  is  cut  away  at  the  centre.  In  an  outward 
YOf  turlnne^  the  water  enters  through  the  opening  so  made  into  the  space 
Mween  the  discs,  and  passes  outwards  radially  through  the  chambers  above 
entioned,  causing  the  wheel  to  rotate  by  its  reaction  upon  their  curved 
ills.  In  order  to  prevent  waste  of  energy  in  giving  useless  rotation  to  the 
ater,,thc  peripheral  openings  of  the  wheel  are  surrounded  by  a  scries  of 
trresponding  fixed  chambers,  whose  sides  (guide-blades)  are  so  curved  that 
e  water  when  it  leaves  them  has  lost  all  its  rotational  motion,  and  simply 
)ws  away  at  right  angles  to  the  axis.  In  an  inward  flow  turbine  the  water 
iters  the  peripheral  opening  of  the  wheel  through  the  guide-blades,  and 
Kves  the  wheel  at  the  centre. 

The  total  theoretical  effect  of  a  fall  of  water  is  never  realised  ;  for  the 
Iter,  after  acting  on  the  wheel,  still  retains  some  velocity,  and  therefore 
ics  not  impart  the  whole  of  its  velocity  to  the  wheel.  In  many  cases  water 
»ws  past  without  acting  at  all ;  if  the  water  acts  by  impact,  vibrations  are 
oduced  which  are  transmitted  to  the  earth  and  lost ;  the  same  effect  is 
oduced  by  the  friction  of  water  over  an  edge  of  the  sluice,  in  the  channel 
lich  conveys  it,  or  against  the  wheel  itself,  as  well  as  by  the  friction  of 
is  latter  against  the  axle.  A  wheel  working  freely  in  a  stream,  as  with  the 
m-mills  on  the  Rhine  near  Mainz,  does  not  utilise  more  than  20  per  cent. 
the  theoretical  effect.  One  of  the  more  perfect  forms  of  turbines  will 
>rk  up  to  over  80  per  cent.  Turbines  also,  when  properly  designed,  may 
made  to  have  a  ver>'  high  efificiency  either  with  high  or  low  falls ;  while,  on 
count  of  the  great  speed  at  which  they  run,  they  are  vcr)-  much  smaller 
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(han  water-wheels  in  proportion  to  their  power.  Tltey  are  thus  matt  'effi- 
cient '  motors  than  steam-engines,  which,  even  if  perfect,  can  only  traosform 
into  work  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  energy  represented  by  the  coal  they 
burn,  and  seldom  in  practice  utilise  more  than  half  of  this  percentage. 

The  hydraulic  ram,  often  called  MontgolfJei's  Ram,  is  simply  a  pumping 
machine  by  which  a  large  quantity  of  water,  falling  through  a  smaller 
distance,  is  made  to  lift  a  small  quantity  through  a  greater  height. 

151.  BTdTMiUe  BB|ine. — Historically,  falling  water  was  one  of  ihe 
earliest  sources  of  power ;  but  it  is  only  lately  that  attention  has  been  called 
(first  by  Sir  W.  Armstrong)  to  the  advantage  of  using  hydraulic  power  in 
towns  and  other  places  where  there  is  no  natural  fall  of  water  for  dnviag 
certain  classes  of  machines,  in  those  cases  more  especially  where  the  use  of 
the  machinery  is  only  intermittent. 


For  this  purpose  the  most  important  docks  and  large  warehouses 
nou  generally  furnished  »ith  means  of  obtammg  a  w  at er  supply  at  a  veiT 
high  pressure  generally  about  ^oo  pounds  to  the  square  inch  St 
pumping  engines  are  employed  to  pump  water  more  or  less  continuously 
into  *hat  arepracticallylargecylmders  with  immensely  heavy  pistons  loaded 
to  the  required  pressure  These  lessels  are  called  accumulators  and  [npa 
from  them  are  led  awa>  to  the  various  places  (lock  gates  sluice  valvo, 
cranes  capstans  &c  )  where  power  ma>  be  wanted  At  each  of  these  ^accs 
there  IS  some  kind  of  hydraulic  motor  suitable  to  the  particular  work  to  bi 
done,  and  this  motor  can  be  instantaneously  set  to  work  by  opening  Ac 
communication  between  it  and  the  high-pressure  water  in  the  accumuIalK 
The  motor  used  is  not  uncommonly  a  small  engine  similar  in  principle  »  a 
steam-engine,  and  one  of  the  best  of  these  engines  is  that  illustrated  b 
fig.  131,  which  is  the  invention  of  Schmidt  of  Ziirich.  It  consists  flf  a 
cj'linder  fitted  with  a  piston  c,  whose  rod  is  connected  directly  to  a ' 
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upon  a  horizontal  shaft.  The  cylinder  has  two  ports  or  passages,  a  and  ^, 
one  at  each  end,  both  terminating  below  in  openings  upon  a  convex  curved 
face,  which  is  kept  continually  pressed  against  a  similar  concave  face  upon 
the  framing. of  the  engine.  In  this  fixed  face  is  also  an  inlet  port  or  passage 
A,  and  outlet  passages  B.  When  the  cylinder  is  in  the  position  shown 
in  the  figure  the  high-pressure  water  is  passing  in  through  A  and  b^  forcing 
the  piston  along,  and  driving  out  the  already  used  water  away  through  a 
and  B.  As  the  piston  moves  and  turns  the  crank,  the  cylinder  oscillates  on 
its  bearings,  and  by  the  time  the  piston  has  got  to  the  end  of  its  stroke, 
the  cylinder  being  then  horizontal,  the  process  is  just  being  reversed,  water 
passing  in  through  A  and  a,  and  out  through  b  and  B.  W  is  an  air-vcsscl 
for  preventing  shocks. 

The  chief  drawback  about  the  use  of  water-power,  except  where  there  is 
a  large  natural  supply  under  pressure,  is  its  expense.  For  each  revolution 
ot  the  crank-shaft,  two  complete  cylinders  full  of  water  must  be  passed 
through  such  an  engine,  as,  whether  the  power  be  wanted  or  not,  the  water 
cannot  be  expanded  like  steam. 

With  any  given  pressure  it  is  easy  to  find  how  much  water  will  be 
required  for  a  given  power.  At  a  pressure  of  30  pounds  per  squareinch, 
for  instance,  one  horse-power  will  require,  supposing  the  efficiency  of  the 

machine  to  be  70  per  cent.  (472)    33ooQx ^  about  855  cubic  feet  or  4,000 

^  ^      '  30X  144x07 

gallons  per  hour,  a  quantity  the  cost  of  which  would  in  most  cases  put  the 
use  of  the  power  out  of  the  question.  The  pressure  in  town  mains  generally 
lies  between  20  and  40  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  it  is  therefore  only  in 
cases  where  a  special  high-pressure  supply  is  available  that  the  power  can 
be  economically  used. 

Water-power  is  usually  represented  by  the  weight  of  the  water  multiplied 
into  the  height  of  the  available  fall ;  or  it  may  also  be  represented  by  half 
the  product  of  the  mass  into  the  square  of  the  velocity.  Both  measurements 
give  the  same  result  (60).  The  water-power  of  the  Niagara  Falls  is  calcu- 
lated to  be  equal  to  four  and  a  half  millions  of  horse- power. 
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BOOK   IV. 

ON   GASES. 


CHAPTER   I. 

PROPERTIES  OF  GASES.      ATMOSPHERE.      BAROMETERS. 

1 52.  Flijrsioal  properties  of  riises. — Gases  are  bodies  which,  unlike 
solids,  have  no  independent  shape,  and  unlike  liquids,  have  no  independent 
volume.  Their  molecules  possess  the  most  perfect  mobility,  and  are  con- 
tinually tending  to  occupy  a  greater  space.  This  property  of  gases  is  known 
by  the  names  expansibility^  tension^  or  elastic  force^  from  which  they  arc  often 
called  elastic  fluids. 

Gases  andf  liquids  have  several  properties  in  common,  and  some  in  which 
they  seem  to  differ  are  in  reality  only  different  degrees  of  the  same  property. 
Thus,  in  both,  the  particles  are  capable  of  moving  :  in  gases  quite  freely  ;  in 
liquids  not  quite  freely,  owing  to  a  certain  degree  of  viscosity.  Both  arc 
compressible,  though  in  very  different  degrees.  If  a  liquid  and  a  gas  both 
exist  under  the  pressure  of  one  atmosphere,  and  then  the  pressure  be 
doubled,  the  water  is  compressed  by  about  the  5^^  part,  while  the  gas  is 
compressed  by  one-half.  In  density  there  is  a  g^at  difference  ;  water,  which 
is  the  type  of  liquids,  is  770  times  as  heavy  as  air,  the  type  of  gaseous  bodies, 
while  under  the  pressure  of  one  atmosphere.  The  property  by  which  gases 
are  distinguished  from  liquids  is  their  tendency  to  indefinite  expansion. 

Matter  assumes  the  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous  form  according  to  the  rela- 
tive strength  of  the  cohesive  and  repulsive  forces  exerted  between  their 
molecules.  In  liquids  these  forces  balance;  in  gases  repulsion  prepon- 
derates. 

By  the  aid  of  pressure  and  of  low  temperatures,  the  force  of  cohesion 
may  be  so  far  increased  in  many  gases  that  they  are  readily  converted  into 
liquids,  and  we  know  now  that  with  sufficient  pressure  and  cold  they  may  aU 
be  liquefied.  On  the  other  hand,  heat,  which  increases  the  vis  viva  of  the 
molecules,  converts  liquids,  such  as  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  into  the  aSrifbmi 
btate  in  which  they  obey  all  the  laws  of  gases.  This  aeriform  state  of  liquids 
is  known  by  the  name  of  vapour ;  while  gases  are  bodies  which,  under  <Hdi* 
nary  temperature  and  pressure,  remain  in  the  aeriform  state. 

In  describing  the  properties  of  gases  we  shall,  for  obvious  reason^,  have 
exclusive  reference  to  atmospheric  air  as  their  type. 


^ 
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153.  »K»an»IMl|ty  «f  ym—. — This  properly  of  gases,  their  tendency  to 
assume  continually  a  greater  volume,  is  exhibited  by  means  of  the  following 
experiment : — A  bladder,  closed  by  a  stopcock  and  about  half  full  of  air,  is 
placed  under  the  receiver  of  the  air-pump  (fig.  I2z),  and  a 
duced,  on  which  the  bladder  immediately 
distends.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
molecules  of  air  flying  about  in  all  directions 
press  against  the  sides  of  the  bladder.  Under 
ordinary  conditions  (his  internal  pressure  is 
counterbalanced  by  the  air  in  the  receiver, 
which  exerts  an  equal  and  contrary  pressure. 
But  when  this  pressure  is  removed,  by  ex- 
hausting the  receiver,  the  internal  pressure 
becomes  evident.  When  air  is  admitted  into 
the  receiver,  the  bladder  resumes  its  original 

154.  OompramatbUitr  of  cu«m.— The 
compressibility  of  gases  is  readily  shown  by  . 
the  fineuiKalic  syringe  (fig.  133).  This  con- 
sists of  a  stout  glass  tube  closed  at  one  end, 
and  provided  with  a  tight -fitting  solid  piston. 
When  the  rod  of  the  piston  is  pressed,  it 
moves  dowit  in  the  tube,  and  the  air  becomes 
compressed  into  a  smaller  volume  ;  but  as  soo 
air  regains  its  original  volume,  and  the  piston  rises  tc 


s  the  force  is  removed  the 
s  former  position. 


iSIa, 


IJ5.  Wolflit  or Bmaaa. — From  their  extreme  fluidity  and  expansibility, 
gases  seem  to  be  uninfluenced  by  the  force  of  gravity  :  they  nevertheless 
possess  weight  like  solids  and  liquids.  To  show  this,  a  glass  globe  of  3  or  4 
quarts  capacity  is  taken  (fig.  124),  the  neck  of  which  is  provided  with  a  stop- 
cock, which  hermetically  closes  it,  and  by  which  it  can  be  screwed  to  the 
plate  of  the  air-pump.  The  globe  is  then  exhausted,  and  its  weight  deter- 
mined by  means  of  a  delicate  balance.  ■  Air  is  now  allowed  to  enter,  and  the 
globe  ^ain  we^hed.  The  weight  in  the  second  case  will  be  found  10  be 
greater  than  before,  and  if  the  capacity  of  the  vessel  is  known,  the  increaiie 
will  obviously  be  the  weight  of  that  volume  of  air. 

'By  a  modification  of  this  method,  and  with  the  adoption  of  certain  pre. 
cautions,  the  weight  of  air  and  of  other  gases  has  been  determined.  Perhaps 
the  most  accurate  are  those  of  Regnault,  who  found  that  a  litre  of  dry  air  at 
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o°  C,  and  under  a  pressure  of  760  millimetres,  weighs  1*293187  grammes. 
Since  a  litre  of  water  (or  1,000  cubic  centimetres)  at  o**  weighs  0*999877 
ji^ramme,  the  density  of  air  is  0-00129334  that  of  water  under  the  same  circum- 
stances ;  that  is,  water  is  773  times  as  heavy  as  air.    Expressed  in  English 

measures,  100  cubic  inches  of  dry  air  under  the  ordinary  at- 
mospheric pressure  of  30  in.  and  at  the  temperature  of  16®  C. 
weigh  .3 1  grains ;  the  same  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas  under 
the  same  circumstances  weighs  47*25  grains ;  100  cubic 
inches  of  hydrogen,  the  lightest  of  all  gases,  weigh  2*14 
grains  ;  and  100  cubic  inches  of  hydriodic  acid  gas  weigh 
146  grains. 

1 56.  Pressures  exerted  by  rases. — Gases  exert  on  their 
own  molecules,  and  on  the  sides  of  vessels  which  contain 
them,  pressures  which  may  be  regarded  from  two  points 
of  view.  First,  we  may  neglect  the  weight  of  the  gas ; 
secondly,  we  may  take  account  of  its  weight.  If  we  neglect 
the  weight  of  any  gaseous  mass  at  rest,  and  only  consider  its 
expansive  force,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  pressures  due  to  this 
force  act  with  the  same  strength  on  all  points,  both  of  the 
mass  itself  and  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  contained.  For 
it  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  elasticity  and  fluidity 
of  gases,  that  the  repulsive  force  between  the  molecules  is 
the  same  at  all  points,  and  acts  equally  in  all  directions. 
This  principle  of  the  equality  of  the  pressure  of  gases  in 
all  directions  may  be  shown  experimentally  by  means  of  an  apparatus 
resembling  that  by  which  the  same  principle  is  demonstrated  for  liquids 

(fig.  65). 

If  we  consider  the  weight  of  any  gas,  we  shall  see  that  it  gives  rise  to 
pressures  which  obey  the  same  laws  as  those  produced  by  the  weight  of 
liquids.  Let  us  imagine  a  cylinder,  with  its  axis  vertical,  several  miles  high, 
closed  at  both  ends  and  full  of  air.  Let  us  consider  any  small  portion  of 
the  air  enclosed  between  two  horizontal  planes.  This  portion  must  sustain 
the  weight  of  all  the  air  above  it,  and  transmit  that  weight  to  the  air  beneath 
it,  and  likewise  to  the  curved  surface  of  the  cylinder  which  contains  it,  and 
at  each  point  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  surface.  Thus  the  pressure 
increases  from  the  top  of  the  column  to  the  base ;  at  any  given  layer  it 
acts  equally  on  equal  surfaces,  and  at  right  angles  to  them,  whether  they 
are  horizontal,  vertical,  or  inclined.  The  pressure  acts  on  the  sides  oif 
the  vessel,  and  on  any  small  surface  it  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column 
of  gas  whose  base  is  this  surface,  and  whose  height  its  distance  from  the 
summit  of  the  column.  The  pressure  is  also  independent  of  the  shape 
and  dimensions  of  the  supposed  cylinder,  provided  the  height  remains  tbe 
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same. 


P'or  a  small  quantity  of  gas  the  pressures  due  to  its  weight  are  quite  in- 
significant, and  may  be  neglected  ;  but  for  large  quantities,  like  the  atmo- 
sphere, the  pressures  are  considerable,  and  must  be  allowed  for. 

1 57.  Tlie  atmospliere  1  its  compositioii. — The  atmosphere  is  the  layer 
of  air  which  surrounds  our  globe  in  every  part.  It  partakes  of  the  rotatoiy 
motion  of  the  globe,  and  would  remain  fixed  relatively  to  terrestrial  objects 
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but  for  local  circumstances,  which  produce  winds,  and  are  constantly  dis- 
turbing its  equilibrium. 

It  is  essenti^ly  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  gases  ;  its  average  com- 
position by  volume  being  as  follows  : — 

Nitrogen 78*49 

Oxygen 20*63 

Aqueous  vapour 0*84 

Carbonic  acid 0*04 

lOO'OO 

The  carbonic  acid  arises  from  the  respiration  of  animals,  from  the  pro- 
cesses of  combustion,  and  from  the  decomposition  of  organic  substances. 
Boussingault  has  estimated  that  in  Paris  the  following  quantities  of  carbonic 
acid  are  produced  every  24  hours  : — 

By  the  population  and  by  animals .        .     1 1,895,000  cubic  feet 
By  processes  of  combustion    .        .        .    92,101,000        „ 

103,996,000        „ 

Notwithstanding  this  enormous  continual  production  of  carbonic  acid 
the  composition  of  the  atmosphere  does  not  vary ;  for  plants  in  the  process 
of  vegetation  decompose  the  carbonic  acid,  assimilating  the  carbon,  and 
restoring  to  the  atmosphere  the  oxygen,  which  is  being  continually  con- 
sumed in  the  processes  of  respiration  and  combustion. 

158.  Atmospberio  pressure. — If  we  neglect  the  perturbations  to  which 
the  atmosphere  is  subject,  as  being  inconsiderable,  we  may  consider  ii 
as  a  fluid  sea  of  a  certain  depth,  surrounding  the  earth  on  all  sides,  and 
exercising  the  same  pressure  as  if  it  were  a  liquid  of  very  small  density. 
Consequently  the  pressure  on  the  unit  of  area  is  constant  at  a  given  level, 
being  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  column  of  atmosphere  above  that  level 
whose  horizontal  section  is  the  unit  of  area.  It  will  act  at  right  angles  to 
the  sur&ce,  whatever  be  its  position.  It  will  diminish  as  we  ascend,  and 
increase  as  we  descend  from  that  level.  Consequently,  at  the  same  height, 
the  atmospheric  pressures  on  unequal  plane  surfaces  will  be  proportional  to 
the  areas  of  those  surfaces,  provided  they  be  small  in  proportion  to  the  height 
of  the  atmosphere. 

In  virtue  of  the  expansive  force  of  the  air,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the 
molecules  would  expand  indefinitely  into  the  planetary  spaces.  But,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  air  expands,  its  expansive  force  decreases,'  and  is  further 
weakened  by  the  low  temperature  of  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  so 
that,  at  a  certain  height,  equilibrium  is  established  between  the  expansive 
force  which  separates  the  molecules,  and  the  action  of  gravity  which  draw  s 
them  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth.  It  is  therefore  concluded  that  the 
atmosphere  is  limited. 

From  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  and  its  increase  in  density,  and  from 
the  observation  of  certain  phenomena  of  twilight,  its  height  has  been  esti- 
mated at  firom  30  to  40  miles.  Above  that  height  the  air  is  extremely  rarefied, 
and  at  a  height  of  60  miles  it  is  assumed  that  there  is  a  perfect  vacuum.  On 
the  other  hand,  meteorites  have  been  seen  at  a  height  of  200  miles,  and  as  their 
luminosity  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  action  cf  air,  there  must  be  air  at  such  a 
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lieight.  This  higher  estimate  is  suppoited  by  observations  made  at  Rio 
Janeiro  on  the  twilight  arc,  by  M.  Liais,  who  estimates  the  he^ht  of  theatmo- 
sphere  at  between  19S  and  212  miles.  The  question  as  to  the  exact  height  of 
Ihe  atmosphere  must  therefore  be  considered  as  still  awaiting  settlenDent 

As  it  has  been  previously  staled  that  100  cubic  inches  of  air  weigh  31 
grains,  it  will  readily  be  conceived  that  the  whole  atmosphere  exercises  a 
considerable  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  existence  of  this 
pressure  is  shown  by  the  following  experiments. 

1 59.  OiVBlilKt'  force  of  the  Btmoiphero. — On  one  end  of  a  stout  glass 
cylinder,  about  5  inches  high,  and  open  at  both  ends,  a  piece  of  bladder  is 
tied  quite  airtight.  The  other  end,  the  edge  of  which  is  ground  and  well 
greased,  is  pressed  on  the  plate  of  the  air-pump  (Ag.  125).  As  soon  as  the 
air  in  the  vessel  is  rarefied  by  working  the  air-pump,  the  bladder  is  de- 
pressed by  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  above  it,  and  finally  bursts  with  a 
loud  report  caused  by  the  sudden  entrance  of  the  air. 


—The  preceding  experiment  only  servet 
lo  illustrate  the  downward  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  By  means  of  the 
Magdeburg  hemispheres  (figs.  126  and  12;),  the  invention  of  which  is  due  to 
Otto  von  Guericke,  burgomaster  of  Magdeburg,  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
pressure  acts  in  all  directions.  This  apparatus  consists  of  two  hollow  biUi 
hemispheres  of  4  to  4J  inches  diameter,  the  edges  of  which  are  made  ta  fit 
tightly,  and  are  well  greased.  One  of  the  hemispheres  is  provided  with  a 
stopcock,  by  which  it  can  be  screwed  on  the  air-pump,  and  on  the  otherthoe 
is  a  handle.  As  long  as  the  hemispheres  contain  air  they  can  be  separated 
without  any  difficulty,  for  the  external  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  counter- 
balanced  by  the  elastic  force  of  the  air  in  the  interior.  But  when  the  ur  ia 
the  interior  is  pumped  out  by  means  of  the  air-pump,  the  hemisphcict 
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cannot  be  separated  without  a  powerful  effort ;  and  as  this  is  the  case  in 
w'baievrt  position  they  are  held,  it  follows  that  the  atmospheric  pressure  is 
transmitted  in  all  directions. 


DETERMINATION  OF  THE  ATMOSPHERIC  PRESSURE,      BAROMETERS. 

i6i.  *Milu«illl'*  e^wrinMnt.— The  above  experimenis  demonstrate  ihc 
existence  of  the  atmospheric  pressure,  but  they  give  no  precise  indication 
as  to  its  amount  The  following  experiment,  which  was  first  made,  in  1643, 
by  Tomcelli,  a  pupil  of  Galileo,  gives  an 
exact  measure  of  the  weight  of  the  atmo- 

A  glass  tube  is  taken,  about  a  yard 
long  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  internal 
diameter  (fig,  128).  It  is  sealed  at  one 
end,  and  is  quite  filled  with  mercury. 
The  aperture  C  being  closed  by  the 
thumb,  the  tube  is  inverted,  the  open  end 
placed  in  a  small  mercury  trough,  and 
the  thumb  removed.  The  tube  being  in 
a  vertical  position,  the  column  of  mercury 
sinks,  and,  after  oscillating  some  time,  it 
finally  comes  to  rest  at  a  height  A,  which 
at  the  level  of  the  sea  is  about  30  inches 
above  the  mercury  in  the  trough.  The 
raised  in  the  tube  by  the 
!  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  mer- 
cury in  the  trough.  There  is  no  contrary 
pressure  on  the  mercury  in  the  lube, 
iiecause  it  is  closed  ;  but  if  the  end  ot 
the  tube  be  opened,  the  atmosphere  will 
press  equally  inside  and  outside  the  tube, 
and  the  mercury  will  sink  to  the  level  of 
that  in  the  trough.  It  has  been  shown  in 
hydrostatics  (i°7)  '''^^  '^^  heights  o( 
two  columns  of  liquid  in  communication 
with  each    other   are    inversely   as   their  f'l-'-  "''- 

densities,  and  hence  it  follows  chat  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  rqu^il 
to  that  of  a  column  of  mercur>',thc  height  of  which  is  30  inches.  If.himcver, 
the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  diminishes,  the  height  of  the  column  which  ii 
can  sustain  must  also  diminish. 

162.  Va*e*l*s  Mparlmanta. —  Pascal,  who  wished  to  ascertain  whether 
the  force  which  sustained  the  mercury  in  the  lube  was  really  the  pressure  nf 
the  atmosphere,  made  the  following  experiments,  (i.)  If  it  were  the  cnse,  the 
column  of  mercury  ought  to  descend  in  proportion  as  we  ascend  in  the 
atmosphere.  He  accordingly  requested  one  of  his  relatives  to  rcpe.ii 
Torriceili's  experiment  on  the  summit  of  the  Puy  dc  Dome  in  Auver-nc 
This  was  done,  and  it  was  found  that  the  mercurial  column  was  about  3 
inches  lower,  thus  proving  that  it  is  really  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere 
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which  supports  the  mercury,  since,  when  this  weight  diminishes,  the  height 
of  the  column  also  diminishes,  (ii.)  Pascal  repeated  Torricelli's  experiment 
at  Rouen,  in  1646,  with  other  liquids.  He  took  a  tube  closed  at  one  end? 
nearly  50  feet  long,  and,  having  filled  it  with  water,  placed  it  vertically  in  a 
vessel  of  water,  and  found  that  the  water  stood  in  the  tube  at  a  height  of 
34  feet ;  that  is,  13*6  times  as  high  as  mercury.  But  since  mercury  is  I3'6 
times  as  heavy  as  water,  the  weight  of  the  column  of  water  was  exactly 
equal  to  that  of  a  column  of  mercury  in  Torricelli's  experiment,  and  it  was 
consequently  the  same  force,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  which  succes- 
sively supported  the  two  liquids.  Pascal's  other  experiments  with  oil  and 
with  wine  gave  similar  results. 

163.  Amount  of  tlie  atmosplieric  proMoro. — Let  us  assume  that  the 
tube  in  the  above  experiment  is  a  cylinder,  the  section  of  which  is  equal  to  a 
square  inch  ;  then,  since  the  height  of  the  mercurial  column  in  round  numbers 
is  30  inches,  the  column  will  contain  30  cubic  inches  ;  and  as  a  cubic  inch  of 
mercury  weighs  3433*5  grains « 0*49  of  a  pound,  the  pressure  of  such  a 
column  on  a  square  inch  of  surface  is  equal  to  147  pounds.  In  round 
numbers  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  taken  at  1 5  pounds  on  the  square 
inch.  A  surface  of  a  foot  square  contains  144  square  inches,  and  therefore 
the  pressure  upon  it  is  equal  to  2,160  pounds,  or  nearly  a  ton.  Expressed  in 
the  metrical  system,  the  standard  atmospheric  pressure  at  o^  and  the  sea- 
level  is  760  millimetres,  which  is  equal  to  29*9217  inches ;  and  a  calcula- 
tion similar  to  the  above  s!iows  that  the  pressure  on  a  square  centimetre  is 
a  I  -03296  kilogramme. 

A  gas  or  liquid  which  acts  in  such  a  manner  that  a  square  inch  of  surface 
is  exposed  to  a  pressure  of  15  pounds,  is  called  a  pressure  oi  one  aimospkere. 
If,  for  instance,  the  elastic  force  of  the  steam  of  a  boiler  is  so  great  that 
each  square  inch  of  the  internal  surface  is  exposed  to  a  pressure  of  90  pounds 
( «  6  X  15),  we  say  it  is  under  a  pressure  of  six  atmospheres. 

The  surface  of  the  body  of  a  man  of  middle  size  is  about  16  square  feet ; 
the  pressure,  therefore,  which  a  man  supports  on  the  surface  of  his  body  is 
35,560  pounds,  or  nearly  16  tons.  Such  an  enormous  pressure  might  seem 
impossible  to  be  borne  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that,  in  all  directions, 
there  are  equal  and  contrary  pressures  which  counterbalance  one  another. 
It  might  also  be  supposed  that  the  effect  of  this  force,  acting  in  all  directions, 
would  be  to  press  the  body  together  and  crush  it  But  the  solid  parts  of  the 
skeleton  could  resist  a  far  greater  pressure  ;  and  as  to  the  air  and  liquids 
contained  in  the  organs  and  vessels,  the  air  has  the  same  density  as  tho 
external  air,  and  cannot  be  further  compressed  by  the  atmospheric  pressure ; 
and  from  what  has  been  said  about  liquids  (97),  it  is  clear  that  they  are 
virtually  incompressible.  When  the  external  pressure  is  removed  from  any 
part  of  the  body,  either  by  means  of  a  cupping  vessel  or  by  the  air-pump, 
the  pressure  from  within  is  seen  by  the  distension  of  the  surface. 

164.  Bifferent  kinds  of  barometers. — The  instruments  used  for 
measuring  the  atmospheric  pressure  are  called  barometers.  In  ordinuy 
barometers  the  pressure  is  measured  by  the  height  of  a  column  of  mercniy, 
as  in  Torricelli's  experiment :  the  barometers  which  we  are  about  to  describe 
are  of  this  kind.  But  there  are  barometers  without  any  liquid,  one  of  whkhf 
the  aneroid  (187),  is  remarkable  for  its  simplicity  and  portability. 
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165.  OUnmtm  Iwro^oter. — The  cistern  barometer  consists  of  a  straight 
ass  tube  closed  at  one  end,  about  33  inches  long,  filled  with  mercury,  and 
pping  into  a  cistern  containing  the  same  metal.  In  order  to  render  the 
iTometer  more  portable,  and  the  variations  of  the  level  in  the  cistern  less 
TCeptible  when  the  mercury  rises  or  falls  in  the  lube,  several  ditferent 
nns  have  been  constructed.  Fig.  129  represents  one  form  of  the  cistern 
trometer.    The  apparatus  is  fixed  to  a  mahogany  stand,  on  the  upper  part 


which  there  is  a  scale  graduated  in  millimetres  or  inches  from  the  le\el 
the  mercury  in  the  cistern  :  a  movable,  index,  /',  shows  on  the  scale  the 
■el  of  the  mercury.  A  thermometer  on  one  side  of  the  tube  indicates  the 
nperature. 

There  is  one  fault  to  which  this  barometer  is  liable,  in  common  with  all 
lers  of  the  same  kind.  The  zero  of  the  scale  does  not  alwaj's  correspond 
the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  cistern.  For,  as  the  atmospheric  pressure 
not  always  the  same,  the  height  of  the  mercurial  column  varies ;  some- 
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times  mercury  is  forced  from  the  cistern  into  the  tube,  and  sometimes  from 
the  tube  into  the  cistern,  so  that,  m  the  majority  of  cases,  the  graduation  of 
the  barometer  does  not  indicate  the  true  height.  If  the  diameter  of  the 
cistern  is  large,  relatively  to  that  of  the  tube,  the  error  from  this  source  is 
lessened.  The  height  of  the  barometer  is  the  distance  between  the  levels  of 
the  mercury  in  the  tube  and  in  the  cistern.  Hence  the  barometer  should 
always  be  perfectly  vertical,  for  if  not,  the  tube  being  inclined,  the  column 
of  mercury  is  elongated  (fig.  1 30),  and  the  number  read  off  on  the  scale  is 
too  great.  As  the  pressure  which  the  mercury  exerts  by  its  weight  at  the 
base  of  the  tube  is  independent  of  the  form  of  the  tube  and  of  its  diameter 
(loi),  provided  it  is  not  capillary,  the  height  of  the  barometer  is  independent 
of  the  diameter  of  the  tube  and  of  its  shape,  but  is  inversely  as  the  density 
of  the  liquid.  With  mercury  the  mean  height  at  the  level  of  the  sea  is  29-92, 
or  in  round  numbers  30,  inches  ;  in  a  water  barometer  it  would  be  about  34 
feet,  or  10*33  metres. 

The  *  Philosophical  Magazine,'  vol.  xxx.  Fourth  Series,  page  349,  contains 
a  detailed  account  of  a  method  of  constructing  a  water  barometer. 

166.  Vorttn's  barometer. — Foriir^s  barometer  differs  in  the  shape  of 
the  cistern  from  that  just  described.  The  base  of  the  cistern  is  made  of 
leather,  and  can  be  raised  or  lowered  by  means  of  a  screw ;  this  has  the 
advantage  that  a  constant  level  can  be  obtained,  and  also  that  the  instru- 
ment is  made  more  portable.  For,  in  travelling,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
raise  the  leather  until  the  mercury,  which  rises  with  it,  quite  fills  the  cistern ; 
the  barometer  may  then  be  inclined,  and  even  inverted,  without  any  fear 
that  a  bubble  of  air  may  enter,  or  that  the  shock  of  the  mercury  may  crack 
the  tube. 

Fig.  131  represents  the  arrangement  of  the  barometer,  the  tube  of  which 
is  placed  in  a  brass  case.  At  the  top  of  this  case  there  are  two  longitudinal 
apertures,  on  opposite  sides,  so  that  the  level  of  the  mercury,  B,  is  seen. 
The  scale  on  the  case  is  graduated  in  millimetres.  An  index  A,  moved  by 
the  hand,  gives,  by  means  of  a  vernier,  the  height  of  the  mercury  to  ^th  of  a 
millimetre.  At  the  bottom  of  the  case  there  is  a  cistern  b^  containing 
mercury,  o. 

Fig.  132  shows  the  details  of  the  cistern  on  a  larger  scale.  It  consists  of 
a  glass  cylinder  ^,  through  which  the  mercury  can  be  seen  ;  this  is  closed  at 
the  top  by  a  box-wood  disc  fitted  on  the  under  surface  of  the  brass  cover  M. 
Through  this  passes  the  barometer  tube  E,  which  is  drawn  out  at  the  end, 
and  dips  in  the  mercury  ;  the  cistern  and  the  tube  are  connected  by  a  piece 
of  buckskin  ce^  which  is  firmly  tied  at  r  to  a  contraction  in  the  tube,  and  at  i 
to  a  brass  tubulure  in  the  cover  of  the  cistern.  This  mode  of  closing 
prevents  the  mercury  from  escaping  when  the  barometer  is  inverted,  while 
the  pores  of  the  leather  transmit  the  atmospheric  pressure.  The  bottom  of 
the  cylinder  b  is  cemented  on  a  box-wood  cylinder  zz^  on  a  contraction  in 
which,  //,  is  firmly  tied  the  buckskin  ;;/;/,  whicii  forms  the  base  of  the  cistern. 
On  this  skin  is  fastened  a  wooden  button  ;r,  which  rests  against  the  end  of 
a  screw  C.  According  as  this  is  turned  in  one  direction  or  the  other,  tbc 
skin  ;////  is  raised  or  lowered,  and  with  it  the  mercury.  In  using  this  boxo* 
meter  the  mercury  is  first  made  exactly  level  with  the  point  a,  Vvhidi  is . 
eflfected  by  turning  the  screw  C  either  in  one  direction  or  the  other.    Th^ 
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graduation  of  the  scale  is  counted  from  this  point  a,  and  thus  the  disiance 
of  the  top  B  of  the  column  of  mercury  from  a  gives  the  height  of  the 
barotseter.  The  bottom  of  the  cistern  is  surrounded  by  a  brass  case,  which 
is  fastened  to  the  cover  M  by  screws,  k,  k,  k.  We  have  already  seen  (165) 
the  importance  of  having  (he  barometer  quite  vertical,  which  is  effected  by 
the  following  plan,  known  as  Cardan's  suspetision. 

The  metal  case  containing  the  barometer  is  filled  in  a  copper  sheath  X 
by  two  screws  a  and  b  (tig,  133),  This  is  provided  with  two  axles  (only  one 
of  which,  0,  is  seen  in  the 
figure),  which  turn  freely  in 
twji  holes  in  a  ring  Y.  In 
a  direction  al  right  angles 
to  that  of  the  axles,  (W,  the 
ring  has  also  two  similar 
axles,  M  and  n,  resting  on  a 
support  Z.  By  means  oi 
this  double  suspension  the 
barometer  can  oscillate 
freely  about  the  axes,  inn 
and  00,  in  two  directions  at 
right  angles  to  each  other. 
But  as  care  is  taken  that 
the  point  at  which  these 
axes  cross  corresponds  to 
the  tube  itself,  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  system,  which 
must  always  be  lower  than 
the  axis  of  suspension,  is 
below  the  point  of  inier- 
Kclion,  and  the  barometer 
is  then  perfectly  vertical. 

167.  Oar-KDaBaa'm  sr- 
«b«a  kAMmatar.— The  sy- 
phon barometer  is  a  bent 
glau  tube,  one  of  the 
branches  of  which  is  much 
longer  than  the  other.     The 

longer    branch,    which     is  ' ""  '■'"  "  "    " 

closed  at  the  top,  is  tilled  with  mercury  as  in  the  cistern  barometer,  while 
the  shorter  branch,  which  is  open,  serves  as  a  cistern.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  two  levels  is  the  height  of  the  haromeier. 

Fig,  134  represents  the  syphon  barometer  as  modified  by  Gay-Lussa<:. 
In  order  to  render  it  more  available  for  travelling  by  prevcntingthe  entrance 
of  air,  he  joined  the  two  branches  by  a  capillary  tube  (fig.  135) ;  when  the 
instrument  is  inverted  (fig.  136)  the  tube  always  remains  full  in  virtue  of  its 
capillarity,  and  air  cannot  penetrate  into  the  longer  branch.  A  sudilen 
shock,  however,  might  separate  the  mercury  and  admit  some  air.  To  avoid 
this,  Bunien  introduced  an  ingenious  modification  into  the  apparatus. 
The  longer  branch  is  drawn  out  to  a  fine  pomt,  and  is  joined  to  a  tube  U  of 
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the  form  represented  in  tig,  1 37.  This  arrangement  fonns  an  tdr-tr^ ;  for  if  air 
passes  through  the  capillary  tube  it  cannot  penetrate  the  drawn-out  extremity 
of  the  longer  branch,  but  lodges  in  the  upper  part  of  the  enlai^ement  B. 
In  this  position  it  does  not  afTect  the  observations,  since  the  vacuum  is^wayt 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  ;  it  is,  moreover,  easily  removed. 

In  Gay-Lussads  barometer  the  shorter  branch  is  closed,  but  there  ii  a 
capillary  aperture  in  the  side  /,  through  which  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure  is  transmitted. 

The  baromelric  height  is  determined  by  means  of  two 
scales,  which  have  a  common  zero  at  O,  towards  the 
middle  of  the  longer  branch,  and  are  graduated  jn  cod> 
trary  directions,  the  one  from  O  to  E,  and  the  other  from 
O  to  B,  either  on  the  tube  itself,  or  on  brass  rules  fixed 
parallel  to  the  tube.     Two  .sliding  verniers,  m  and  h, 


I 


indicate  tenths  of  a  1 

the  sum  of  the  distan< 

■  63.  PrsoBntlonS 

meters  n\crcury  is  chi 

densest  of  all  liquids 

barometer  stands  at  30  inches,  the  w: 

34  feet  (165).     It  also  deserves  prefei 


Kig.  13s.  Fig.  136  Fig.  ijj, 

limetrc.     The  total  height  of  the  barometer,  AB,  is 
from  O  to  A  and  from  O  to  B. 

referenoe  to  buoineUra.— In  constructing  buo- 

n  in  preference  to  any  other  liquid  ;  for,  being  the 

it  stands  at  the  least  height.     When  the  mercurial 

;r  barometer  would  stand  at  about 

Lce  because  it  does  not  moisten  tbc 
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glass.  It  is  necessary  ihai  the  mercury  be  pure  and  free  from  oxide,  other- 
wise  it  adheres  to  the  glass  and  tarnishes  iL  Moreover,  if  it  is  impure  its 
density  is  changed,and  the  height  of  the  barometer  is'too  great  or  too  small. 
Mercury  is  purified,  before  being  used  for  barometers,  by  treatment  with 
dilute  nitric  acid,  and  by  distillation. 

The  space  at  the  top  of  the  tube  (figs.  139  and  134),  which  is  called  the 
Torricellkm  vacuum,  must  be  quite  free  from  air  and  from  aqueous  vapour, 
for  otherwise  either  would  depress  the  mercurial  column  by  its  elastic  force. 
To  obtain  this  result,  a  small  quantity  of  pure  mercury  is  placed  in  the  tube 
and  boiled  for  some  time.  It  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  and  a  further  quantity, 
previously  warmed,  added,  which  is  boiled,  and  so  on,  until  the  tube  is  quite 
full ;  in  this  manner  the  moisture  and  the  air  which  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the 
tube  (193)  pass  off  with  the  mercurial  vapour.  A  barometer  tube  should  not 
be  too  narrow,  for  otherwise  the  mercury  is  moved  with  difficulty  ;  and  before 
reading  off,  the  barometer  should  be  tapped  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  adhesion 
to  the  glass. 

A  barometer  is  free  from  air  and  moisture  If,  when  it  is  inclined,  the 
mercury  strikes  with  a  sharp  metallic  sound  against  the  top 
of  the  tube.     If  there  is  air  or  moisture  in  it,  the  sound  is 
deadened. 

169.  OorraetloB  fPr  optUfcilty. — In  cistern  barometers 
there  is  always  a  certain  depression  of  the  mercurial  column 
due  to  capillarity,  unless  the  internal  diameter  of  the  lube 
exceeds  o'8  inch.  To  make  the  correction  due  to  this 
depression,  it  is  not  enough  to  know  the  diameter  of  the 
tube  ;  we  must  also  know  the  height  of  the  meniscus  od  (tig. 
138),   which   varies   according   as  the   meniscus   has   been  " '"'  '■'°' 

formed  during  an  ascending  or  descending  motion  of  the  mercury  in  the 
tube.  Consequently  the  height  of  the  meniscus  must  be  determined  by 
bringing  the  pointer  to  the  level  ab,  and  then  to  the  level  d,  when  the  differ- 
entx  of  the  readings  will  give  the  height  od  required.  These  two  terms — 
namely,  the  internal  diameter  of  the  tube  and  the  height  of  the  meniscus — 
being  known,  the  resulting  correction  can  be  taken  out  of  the  following 
table: 
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In  Cay-Lussac's  barometer  the  two  tubes  are  made  of  the  same  diameter, 
so  that  the  error  caused  by  the  depression  in  the  one  tube  very  nearly  cor- 
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rects  that  caused  by  the  depression  in  the  other.  As,  however,  the  meniscus 
in  the  one  tube  is  formed  by  a  column  of  mercury  with  an  ascending  motion, 
while  that  in  the  other  is  formed  by  a  column  with  a  descending  motion,  their 
heights  will  not  be  the  s^me,  and  the  reciprocal  correction  will  not  be  quite 
exact. 

170.  CorreotioB  for  temperature. — I  nail  obsen'ations  with  barometers, 
whatever  be  their  construction,  a  correction  must  be  made  for  temperature. 
Mercury  contracts  and  expands  with  different  temperatures,  hence  its 
density  changes,  and  consequemtly  the  barometric  height,  for  this  height  is 
inversely  as  the  density  of  the  mercury,  so  that  for  different  atmospheric 
pressures  the  mercurial  column  might  have  the  same  height.  Accordingly, 
in  each  observation  the  height  observed  must  be  reduced  to  a  determinate 
temperature.  The  choice  of  this  is  quite  arbitrary,  but  that  of  melting  ice  is 
always  adopted  in  practice.  It  w^ill  be  seen,  in  the  Book  on  Heat,  how  this 
correction  is  made. 

171.  Variattone  in  the  taeiylit  of  tbe  barometer. — When  the  barometer 
is  observed  for  several  days,  its  height  is  found  to  vary  in  the  same  place, 
not  only  from  one  day  to  another,  but  also  dtiring  the  same  day. 

The  extent  of  these  variations— that  is,  the  difference  between  the  greatest 
and  the  least  height — is  different  in  different  places.  It  increases  from  the 
equator  towards  the  poles.  Except  under  extraordinary  circumstances,  the 
greatest  variations  do  not  exceed  six  millimetres  under  the  equator,  30  under 
the  tropic  of  Cancer,  40  in  France,  and  60  at  25  degrees  from  the  pole.  The 
greatest  variations  are  observed  in  winter. 

The  mean  diiily  height  is  the  height  obtained  by  dividing  the  sum  of  24 
successive  hourly  observations  by  24.  In  our  latitudes  the  barometric  height 
at  noon  corresponds  to  the  mean  daily  height 

The  mean  monthly  Iieight  is  obtained  by  adding  together  the  mean  daily 
heights  for  a  month,  and  dividing  by  30.  The  mean  yearly  height  is  simi- 
larly obtained. 

Under  the  equator,  the  mean  annual  height  at  the  level  of  the  sea  is 
o"758,  or  29*84  inches.  It  increases  from  the  equator,  and  between  the 
latitudes  30°  and  40*^  it  attains  a  maximum  of  o"763,  or  30*04  inches.  In 
lower  latitudes  it  decreases,  and  in  Paris  it  does  not  exceed  o"7568. 

The  general  mean  at  the  level  of  the  sea  is  o"76i,  or  29*96  inches. 

The  mean  monthly  height  is  greater  in  winter  than  in  summer,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  cooler  atmosphere. 

Two  kinds  of  variations  are  observed  iji  the  barometer: — ist,  the  acci- 
dental variations^  which  present  no  regularity  ;  they  depend  on  the  seasons, 
the  direction  of  the  winds,  and  the  geographical  position,  and  are  common 
in  our  climates  ;  2nd,  the  daily  variations^  which  are  produced  periodically 
at  certain  hours  of  the  day. 

At  the  equator,  and  between  the  tropics,  no  accidental  variations  are 
observed  ;  but  the  daily  variations  take  place  with  such  regularity  that  a 
barometer  may  serve  to  a  certain  extent  as  a  clock.  The  barometer  sinks 
from  midday  till  towards  four  o'clock  ;  it  then  rises,  and  reaches  its  maximum 
at  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening.  It  then  again  sinks,  and  reaches  a 
second  minimum  towards  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  a  second  maxi- 
mum at  ten  o'clock.     In  the  temperate  zones  there  are  also  daily  variatioii% 
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bat  dwy  an  detected  with  difficulty,  since  they  occur  in  conjunction  with 
jioddenttl  wietidiis.' 

The  hoon  of  the  inaTriina  and  minima  appear  to  he  the  same  in  all 
djuitei^  whatever  be  the  latitude ;  they  merely  vary  a  little  with  the  seasons. 

172.  CAsMM  eC  BavooMtHe  vaHettoMh — It  Is  observed  that  the  course 
of  the  iMvpineter  b  generally  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  thermo- 
meter ;  that  is,  that  when  the  temperature  rises,  the  barometer  falls,  ahd  vice 
vend ;  which  mdicates  that  the  barometric  variations  at  any  given  place  are 
iwodiiced  by  the  expansion  or  contraction  of  the  air,  and  therefore  by  its 
change  in  density.  If  the  temperature  were  the  same  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  atmosphere,  no  currents  would  be  produced,  and,  at  the  same 
height,  atmoqiheric  pressure  would  be  everywhere  the  same.  But  when 
any  portion  of  the  atmosphere  becomes  warmer  than  the  neighbouring  parts, 
its  specific  gravity  is  diminished,  and  it  rises  and  passes  away  through 
the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  whence  it  follows  that  the  pressure 
is  diminished,  and  the  barometer  falls.  If  any  portion  of  the  atmosphere 
retains  its  temperature,  while  the  neighbouring  parts  become  cooler,  the  same 
efiect  is  produced ;  for  in  this  case,  too,  the  density  of  the  first-mentioned 
portion  is  less  than  that  of  the  others:  Hence,  also,  it  usually  happens  that« 
an  extraordinary  foil  of  the  barometer  at  one  place  is  counterbalanced  by  an 
extraordinary  rise  at  another  place.  The  daily  variations  appear  to  result 
from  the  expansions  and  contractions  which  are  periodically  produced  in 
the  atmosphere  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  during  the  rotation  of  the  earth. 

1 73.  Bolatiin  of  tareoMtrle  TaristloBs  to  thm  state  or  the  weather. — 
It  has  been  observed  that,  in  our  climate,  the  barometer  in  fine  weather  is 
generally  above  30  inches,  and  is  below  this  point  when  there  is  rain,  snow, 
wind,  or  storm ;  and  also,  that  for  any  given  number  of  days  at  which  the 
barometer  stands  at  30  inches,  there  are  as  many  fine  as  rainy  days.  From 
this  coincidence  between  the  height  of  the  barometer  and  the  state  of  the 
weather,  the  following  indications  have  been  marked  on  the  barometer, 
counting  by  thirds  of  an  inch  above  and  below  30  inches  : — 


Height 

State  of  the  weather 

31  inches 

Very  dry. 

3o|    „    . 

Settled  weather 

30J    w    . 

.     Fine  weather. 

30      „    . 

Variable. 

29I    ,,    • 

.     Rain  or  wind. 

29i    ».    • 

.     Much  rain. 

29      w    . 

Tempest. 

In  using  the  barometer  as  an  indicator  of  the  state  of  the  weather,  we 
must  not  forget  that  it  really  only  serves  to  measure  the  weight  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  that  it  only  rises  or  falls  as  the  weight  increases  or  diminishes  ; 
and  although  a  change  of  weather  frequently  coincides  with  a  change  in  the 
pressure,  they  are  not  necessarily  connected.  This  coincidence  arises  from 
n\eteorological  conditions  peculiar  to  our  climate,  and  does  not  occur  every- 
where. That  a  fall  in  the  barometer  usually  precedes  rain  in  our  latitudes,  is 
caused  by  the  position  of  Europe.  The  prevailing  winds  here  are  the  south- 
west and  noith-east.    The  former,  coming  to  us  from  the  equatorial  regions. 
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are  warmer  and  lighter.  They  often,  therefore,  blow  for  hours  or  even  days 
in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere  before  manifesting  themselves  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  The  air  is  therefore  lighter,  and  the  pressure  lower. 
Hence  a  fall  of  the  barometer  is  a  probable  indication  of  the  south-west 
winds,  which  gradually  extend  downwards,  and  reaching  us  after  having 
traversed  large  tracts  of  water  are  charged  with  moisture,  and  bring  us  rain. 

The  north-east  blows  simultaneously  above  and  below,  but  the  hindrances 
to  the  motion  of  the  current  on  the  earth,  by  hills,  forests,  and  houses,  cause 
the  upper  current  to  be  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  lower  ones,  though  not 
so  much  so  as  the  south-west  wind.  The  air  is  therefore  somewhat  heavier 
even  before  we  perceive  the  north-east,  and  a  rise  of  the  barometer  affords  a 
forecast  of  the  occurrence  of  this  wind,  which,  as  it  reaches  us  after  having 
passed  over  the  immense  tracts  of  dry  land  in  Central  and  Northern  Europe, 
is  mostly  dry  and  fine. 

When  the  barometer  rises  or  sinks  slowly,  that  is,  for  two  or  three  days, 
towards  fine  weather  or  towards  rain,  it  has  been  found  from  a  great  number 
of  observations  that  the  indications  are  then  extremely  probable.  Sudden 
variations  in  either  direction  indicate  bad  weather  or  wind. 

1 74.  "^inieel  barometer. — The  wheel  barometer^  which  was  invented  by 
Hooke,  is  a  syphon  barometer,  and  is  especially  intended  to  indicate  good 

and  bad  weather  (fig.  139).  In  the  shorter  leg  of  the 
syphon  there  is  a  float  which  rises  and  falls  with 
the  mercury.  A  string  attached  to  this  float  passes 
round  a  pulley,  and  at  the  other  end  there  is  a 
weight,  somewhat  lighter  than  the  float.  A  needle 
fixed  to  the  pulley  moves  round  a  graduated  circle, 
on  which  is  marked  stormy^  rain^  set  fair^  &c 
When  the  pressure  varies  the  float  sinks  or  rises,  and 
moves  the  needle  round  to  the  corresponding  points 
on  the  scale. 

The  barometers  ordinarily  met  with  in  houses,  and 
which  are  called  iveather-glasses^  are  of  this  kind.  They 
are,  however,  of  little  use,  for  two  reasons.  The  first  is, 
that  they  are  neither  very  delicate  nor  very  accurate  in 
their  indications.  The  second,  which  applies  equally 
to  all  barometers,  is  that  those  commonly  in  use  in  this 
countr)'  are  made  in  London,  and  the  indications,  if 
they  are  of  any  value,  are  only  so  for  a  place  of  the 
same  level  and  of  the  same  climatic  conditions  as 
London.  Thus  a  barometer  standing  at  a  certain 
height  in  London  would  indicate  a  certain  state  of 
weather,  but  if  removed  to  Shooter's  Hill  it  would 
stand  half  an  inch  lower,  and  would  indicate  a  different  state  of  weather. 
As  the  pressure  differs  with  the  level  and  with  geographical  conditions,  it 
is  necessary  to  take  these  into  account  if  exact  data  are  wanted. 

175.  Vixed  barometer. —F* or  accurate  observations  Regnault  uses  a 
barometer  the  height  of  which  he  measures  by  means  of  a  catheto- 
mcter  (88).  The  cistern  (fig.  140)  is  of  cast  iron;  against  the  frame 
on   which   it   is   supported   a  screw   is   fitted,    which   is  pointed    at  both 
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ends,  and  tbe  length  oi  which  has  been  deteimined,  once  for  all,  by  the 
cathetometer.  To  measure  the  barometric  height,  the  screw  is  turned  until 
its  point  grazes  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  hath,  which  is  the  case 
when  the  point  and  its  image  are  in  contact.  The  distance  then  from  the 
top  of  the  point  to  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the 
tube  b  is  measured  by  the  cathetometer,  and  this,  to- 
gether with  the  length  of  the  screw,  gives  the  baro- 
metric height  with  great  accuracy.  This  barometer 
has,  moreover,  the  advantage  that,  as  a  tube  an  inch  in 
diameter  may  be  used,  the  influence  of  capillarity  be- 
comes inappreciable.  Its  construction,  moreover,  is 
very  simple,  and  the  position  of  the  scale  leads  to  no 
kmd  of  error,  since  this  is  transferred  to  the  catheto- 
meter. Unfortunately  the  latter  instrument  requires 
great  accuracy  in  its  construction,  and  is  expensive. 

176.  mj-esMna  baro^Atar. — Jordan  has  recently 
constructed  a  barometer  in  which  the  liquid  used  is 
pure  glycerine;  This  has  the  specific  gravity  vib, 
and  therefore  the  length  of  the  column  of  liquid  is 
rather  more  than  ten  times  that  of  mercury  ;  hence 
small  alterations  in  the  atmospheric  pressure  produce 
considerable  oscillations  in  the  height  of  the  liquid. 
The  tube  consists  of  ordinary  composition  gas  tubing 
about  I  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  28  feet  or  so  in 
length  ;  the  lower  end  is  open  and  dips  in  the  cistern, 
which  may  be  placed  in  a  cellar  ;  the  top  is  sealed  to 
a  closed  glass  tube  an  inch  in  diameter,  in  which  the 
fluctuations  of  the  column  are  observed.  This  may 
be  arranged  in  an  upper  storey,  and  the  tubing,  being 
easily  bent,  lends  itself  to  any  adjustment  which  the 
locality  requires. 

The  vapour  of  glycerine  has  very  low  tension  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  and  is  therefore  not  so  exposed 
to  such  back  pressures,  varj'ing  with  the  temperature, 
as  is  water.  On  the  other  hand,  it  readily  attracts 
moisture  from  the  air,  whereby  the  density  and  there- 
with the  height  of  the  liquid  column  vary.  This  is  Fig. .,. 
prevented  by  covering  the  liquid  in  the  cistern  with  a 
layer  of  paraffine  oiL 

177.  MBTfluBs'  baro^wter.— The  desire  to  amplify  the  small  v 
which  take  place  in  the  barometer  has  led  to  a  number  of  contrivances,  one 
of  the  best  known  of  which  was  invented  by  Huyghens  (fig.  141). 

The  barometer  tube  a  is  wider  at  the  closed  end  b,  and  also  at  c,  where 
a  liquid  of  smaller  specific  gravity  than  mercury,  such  as  coloured  water, 
is  p>oured  on  the  mercury  ;  it  fills  the  rest  of  the  tube  c  and  a  portion  of  d. 

Suppose  b  and  c  to  have  the  same  diameter,  which  is  n  times  that  of  d. 
When  the  column  of  mercury  in  b  sinks  through  x  millimetres,  the  level  of 
the  mercury  in  c  rises  just  as  much,  while  the  coloured  liquid  rises  nx  milli- 
metres, and  therefore  its  level  is  (»  -  i);i  millimetres  higher.    A  column  of 
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ihis  liquid  (m—  i)r  in  height  has  the  same  pressure  as  a  column  of  meron; 
a  height,  where  s  is  the  number  expressing  the  ratio  of  the  spetilic 


{n-i)x  - 


gravities  of  mercury  and  the  liquid. 


When,  therefore,  the  mercury  in  b  sinks  x  millimetru, 


the  heightofthe  column  of  mercury  which  concspondi  to 
e  decrease  of  atmospheric  pressure.    From  this  wehai*e 


-I 


IS  that 


o-294y. 


I   Thus,  if  the  section  of  the  tubes 
of  (/,  and  if  the  coloured  liquid  be  water,  we  have 
U-ftK       _'3-6j'_o. 

27-21-20-I       46" 

When,  therefore,  an  ordiniiy  barometer  sinks  throu^ 

I  y  millimetres,  the  mercury  in  b  sinks  o-it)^  millimeiru, 

1  while  the  colouredliquidrises20>.o-i9^=S-88>'.   Wh«- 

ver,  that  is,  an  ordinary  barometer  sinks  or  rises  1  milU- 

^eire,  [he  coloured  liquid  rises  or  sinks  5*98  millimetres, 

r  nearly  six  times  as  much. 

Such  barometers  arc  useful  in  cases  where  the  varia- 
ions  in  the  height  of  the  barometer,  rather  than  its  actual 
height,  are  to  be  observed.     The  scale  should  be  placed 
behind  the  tube  d,  and  two  points  fixed,  near  the  top  and 
bottom,  by  comparison  with  standard  barometers ;  ibe 
Interval  between  the  two  is  then  suitably  divided. 
178.  BaMrmliiAtlon  «t  betrbta  by  tba  bBr«^et«r. — Since  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure  decreases  as  we  ascend,  it  is  obvious  that  the  barometer 
will  keep  on  f^llint;  as  it  is  taken  to  a  greater  and  greater  faeighL 
On  this  depends  a  method  of  determining  the  difference  between  the 
heights  of  two  stations,  such  as  the  base  and  summit  of  a  mountaio. 
The  method  may  be  explained  as  follows. 

According  to  Boyle's  law  (180),  if  the  temperature  ol  an  enclosed 
portion  of  air  continues  constant,  its  volume  will  vary  inversely  as 
the  pressure  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  we  double  the  pressure  we  shall  halve 
the  volume.  But  if  we  halve  the  volume  we  manifestly  double  tbe 
quantity  of  air  in  each  cubic  inch — ihrtt  is  to  say,  we  double  tbe 
density  of  the  air  ;  and  so  on  in  any  proportion.  Consequently  Ike 
law  is  equivalent  to  this  : — That  for  a  constant  temperature  the  tUmsitf 
o/air  is  proportional  to  the  pressure  which  it  sustains. 

Now  suppose  A  and  R  <fig.  143)  to  represent  two  stations,  and  that 

it  is  required  to  determine  the  vertical  height  of  B  above  A,  it  being 

p.  borne  in  mind  that  A  and  B  are  not  necessarily  in  the  same  vertical 

line.     Take  P,  any  point  in  AB,  and  Q,  a  point  at  a  small  distance 

above  P.     Suppose  the  pressure  on  a  square  inch  of  the  atmosphere  at  P  to 

be  denoted  hyp,  and  at  Q  let  It  be  diminished  by  a  quantity  denoted  by  ^ 


T" 


•V 
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t  is.  dear  that  thk  diminution  equals  the  weight  of  the  column  of  air  between 
^  and  Q,  whon  sectioQ^is-one  square  inch.  But,  since  the  density  of  the 
or  is  diiecdy  proportional  to /,  the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  air  will  equal 
\gp^  idiere  k  denotes  a  certain  quantity  to  be  detQnnined  presently,  and  g 
te  accdefating  Ibrce  of  gravity  (79}.  Hence,  if  we  denote  PQ  in  inches  by 
ix^  the  pressure  wiQ  be  diminished  by  ipg .  dx^  and  we  may  represent  this 
algebraically  bf  the  equation 

kpg  .dx'^dp. 

By  a  certain  algdnaical  process  this  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 

iriiere  X  denotes  the  height  of  AB,  and  P  and  P^  the  atmospheric  pressures 
at  A  and  B  req)ecdvdy,  the  logarithms  being  what  are  called  '  Napierian 
logarithms.'  Now,  if  H  and  H^  are  the  heights  of  the  barometer  at  A  and 
B  respectively,  the  temperature  of  the  mercury  being  the  same  at  both  sta- 
tions, their  nUio  equals  that  of  P  to  P|,  and  therefore 

It  remains  to  determine  k  and  g, 

(i)  Since  the  force  of  gravity  is  different  for  places  in  diflferent  latitudes, 
g  win  depend  apon  the  latitude  (82).  It  is  found  that  if  ^  is  the  accelerating 
force  of  graioty  in  latitude  ^  and/that  force  in  latitude  45^,  then 

*  "  I  +  0*00256  cos  2  0' 

where/ has  a  definite  numerical  value. 

(2)  If  9  is  the  density  of  air  at  a  temperature  of /°  C,  under  Q,  the  pres- 
sure exerted  by  29*92  inches  of  mercury,  we  shall  have 

But  it  will  be  afterwards  shown  (332)  that  if  p^  is  the  density  of  air  under 
the  same  pressure  Q  at  o^  C,  we  shall  have 

where  a  represents  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  gases.    Therefore 

I  +  a/ 

Now  if  a  is  the  density  of  mercury,  and  if  the  latitude  is  45^,  we  shall 
have 

Q- 29-92.  a/; 
and  therefore 


*/-^. 


I 


cr     2992  (i+i?/) 

But  p^-r^  is  the  ratio  which  the  density  of  dry  air  at  a  temperature  0°  C, 
in  latitude  45®,  under  a  pressure  of  29*92  inches  of  mercury,  bears  to  the 
density  of  mercury  at  <f  C.,  and  therefore  Po-r-cr  is  a  determinate  number. 
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Substituting,  we  have 

P  -  29*92  in.  .  -^(i  +  0*00256  cos  20) .  (i  +  a/)  log  Q-. 

The  value  of  a  is  0*003665,  which  is  nearly  equal  to  j^.  If  we  substitute 
the  proper  values  for  <r-T-po>  ^^^  change  the  logarithms  into  common  loga- 
rithms, and  instead  of  /  use  the  mean  of  T  and  Tj,  the  temperatures  at  the 
upper  and  lower  stations,  it  will  be  found  that 

X  (in  feet)  -  60346  (i  +  0*00256  cos  2<^)  (i    +  ^.C^  +  T,)\  j^^  H 

which  is  La  Place's  barometric  formula.  In  using  it,  we  must  remember 
that  T  and  Tj  are  temperatures  on  the  Centigrade  thermometer,  and  that  H 
and  H,  are  the  heights  of  the  barometer  reduced  to  o**  C.  Thus  if  A  is  the 
measured  height  of  the  barometer  at  the  lower  station  we  have 

H  =4.  --/-). 

\  6500/ 

If  the  height  to  be  measured  is  not  great,  one  observer  is  enough.  For 
greater  heights  the  ascent  takes  some  time,  and  in  the  interval  the  pressure 
may  vary.  Consequently  in  this  case  there  must  be  two  observers,  one  at 
each  station,  who  make  simultaneous  observations. 

Let  us  take  the  following  example  of  the  above  formula : — Suppose  that 
in  latitude  65^  N.  at  the  lower  of  the  two  stations  the  height  of  the  barometer 
were  30*025  inches,  and  the  temperature  of  air  and  mercury  I7***32  C,  while 
at  the  upper  the  height  of  the  barometer  was  28*230  inches,  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  air  and  mercury  were  io°*55  C.  What  is  the  height  of  the  upper 
station  above  the  lower  } 

(i)  Find  H  and  Hj :  viz. 

H«  30*025(1  --^^^)  -29*945. 
H,  =  28*23o(i-:gli).28..84. 
Hence  log  --  -  =  i  *4763243  - 1  *4 500026  «  0*02632 1 7. 

(2)  Find  i+— — i  ji  viz.  1*05574. 

1000  ■'•'  ^ 

(3)  Find  I  +0*00256  cos  2<^. 

Since  0*00256  cos  130°=  —0*00256  cos  50°-  -0*001645, 

therefore  i  +  0002 56  cos  2<^ -»  —0*998355. 

Hence  the  required  height  in  feet  equals 

60346  X 0998355  X  105574  X 0*0063217 -  1674. 
If  H  and  Hj  do  not  greatly  differ,  the  Napierian  logarithm  of 

H    ,,H-H, 

Hi      h  +  h; 

If,  for  instance,  H  =  3o  and  Hi«29  inches,  the  resulting  error  would  not 
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I  the  jj^  part  of  the,  whole.    Accordingly  for  heights  not  exceeding 
L  we  may  without  much  error  use  the  formula 

X  Cm  fcct)-S2SooC  I  +  ^(T-fT,)\     H>H, 

\  1000    /     H  +  H, 


L  »«lilHMinn*a  ota^rvattoaa. — The  results  obtained  for  the  diffei^ence 
^t  of  places  by  using  the  above  formula  often  differ  from  the  true 
s  as  measured  trigonometrically,  to  an  extent  which  cannot  be  as- 
to  errors  in  observation.  The  numbers  thus  found  for  the  heights 
?es  are  influenced  by  the  time  of  day,  and  also  by  the  season  of  year, 
ch  they  are  made.  Ruhlmann  has  investigated  the  cause  of  this 
lancy  by  a  aeries  of  direct  barometric  and  thermometric  observations 
at  two  difierent  stations  in  Saxony,  and  also  by  a  comparison  of  the 
lous  series  of  observations  made  at  Geneva  and  on  the  St  Bernard, 
hlmann  has  ascertained  thus  that  the  cause  of  the  discrepancy  is  to  be 
in  the  fact  that  the  mean  of  the  temperatures  indicate  by  the  ther- 
er  at  the  two  stations  is  not  an  accurate  measure  of  the  actual  mean 
ature  of  the  column  of  air  between  the  two  stations,  a  condition 
is  assumed  in  the  above  formula.  The  variations  in  the  temperature 
column  of  air  are  not  of  the  same  extent  as  those  indicated  by  the 
»meter,  nor  do  they  follow  them  so  rapidly  ;  they  drag  after  them  as 
^  If  the  mean  monthly  temperatures  at  the  two  fixed  stations  are 
iced  into  the  formula,  they  give  in  winter  heights  which  are  somew^ 
V,  and  in  sununer  such  as  are  too  high.  The  results  obtained  by 
icing  the  mean  yearly  temperature  of  the  two  stations  are  very  near 
le  ones. 

is  influence  of  temperature  is  most  perceptible  in  individual  obser- 
>  of  low  heights.  Thus,  using  the  observed  temperatures  in  the 
etric  formula,  the  error  in  height  of  the  Uetliberg  above  Zurich  (about 
eet)  was  found  to  be  /j  of  the  total,  while  the  height  of  the  St.  Bernard 
Geneva  was  found  within  ^  of  the  true  height 

e  reason  why  the  thermometers  do  not  indicate  the  true  temperature  of 
is  undoubtedly  that  they  are  too  much  influenced  by  radiation  from  the 
md  surrounding  bodies.  The  earth  is  highly  absorbent,  and  becomes 
y-  heated  under  the  influence  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  becomes  as  rapidly 
I  at  night ;  the  air,  as  a  very  diathermanous  body,  is  but  little  heated 
:  sun's  rays,  and  on  the  contrary  is  little  cooled  by  radiation  during  the 
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CHAPTER  II. 

MEASUREMENT  OF  THE  ELASTIC  FORCE  OF  GASES. 

iSa  Boyle's  law. — The  law  of  the  compressibility  of  gases  was  dis- 
covered by  Boyle  in  1662,  and  afterwards  independently  by  Mariotte  in  1679. 
It  is  in  England  commonly  called  '  Boyle's  law,'  and,  on  the  Continent, 
*  Mariotte's  law.'     It  is  as  follows  : — 

The  temperature  remaining  the  same^  the  volume  of  a  given  quantity  of 
gas  is  inversely  as  the  pressure  which  it  bears. 

This  law  may  be  verified  by  means  of  an  apparatus  devised  by  Boyle 
(fig.  143).  It  consists  of  a  long  glass  tube  fixed  to  a  vertical  support :  it  is 
open  at  the  upper  part,  and  the  other  end,  which  is  bent  into  a  short  vertical 
leg,  is  closed.  On  the  shorter  leg  there  is  a  scale,  which  indicates  equal 
capacities;  the  scale  against  the  long  leg  gives  the  heights.  The  zero  of 
both  scales  is  in  the  same  horizontal  line. 

A  small  quantity  of  mercury  is  poured  into  the  tube,  so  that  its  level  in 
both  branches  is  at  zero,  which  is  eflfected  without  much  difficulty  after  a  few 
trials  (fig.  143).  The  air  in  the  short  leg  is  thus  under  the  ordinary  atmo- 
spheric pressure  which  is  exerted  through  the  open  tube.  Mercury  is  then 
poured  into  the  longer  tube  until  the  volume  of  the  air  in  the  smaller  tube  is 
reduced  to  one-half ;  that  is,  until  it  is  reduced  from  10  to  5,  as  shown  in 
fig.  144.  If  the  height  of  the  mercurial  column,  CA,  be  measured,  it  will  be 
found  exactly  equal  to  the  height  of  the  barometer  at  the  time  of  the  experi- 
ment. The  pressure  of  the  column  CA  is  therefore  equal  to  an  atmosphere 
which,  with  the  atmospheric  pressure  acting  on  the  surface  of  the  column 
at  C,  makes  two  atmospheres.  Accordingly,  by  doubling  the  pressure,  the 
volume  of  the  gas  has  been  diminished  to  one-half. 

If  mercury  be  poured  into  the  longer  branch  until  the  volume  of  the 
air  is  reduced  to  one-third,  it  will  be  found  that  the  distance  between 
the  level  of  the  two  tubes  is  equal  to  two  barometric  columns.  The 
pressure  is  now  three  atmospheres,  while  the  volume  is  reduced  to  one- 
third.  Dulong  and  Petit  have  verified  the  law  for  air  up  to  27  atmo- 
spheres, by  means  of  an  apparatus  analogous  to  that  which  has  beet 
described. 

The  law  also  holds  good  in  the  case  of  pressures  of  less  than  one  at* 
mosphere.  To  establish  this,  mercury  is  oured  into  a  graduated  tube  antll 
it  is  about  two-thirds  full,  the  rest  being  air.  It  is  then  inverted  in  a  deep 
trough  M  containing  mercury  (fig.  145),  and  lowered  until  the  levels  of  tlMI 
mercury  inside  and  outside  the  tube  are  the  same,  and  the  volume  AB  noOML 
The  tube  is  then  raised,  as  represented  in  the  figure,  until  the  volume  of  ak 
AC  is  double  that  of  AB  (fig.  146).     The  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube 
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we  the  mercury  in  the  trough  CD  is  then  found  to  be  exactly  half  the 
ght  of  the  barometric  column.  The  air  whose  volume  is  now  doubled  is 
V  only  under  the  pressure  of  half  an  atmosphere ;  for  it  is  the  elastic 
:e  of  this  air  which,  added  to  the  weight  of  the  column  CD,  is  equivalent 
he  atmospheric  pressure.  Hence  the  volume  is  inversely  as  the  pressure. 
In  the  experiment  with  Mariotte's  tube,  as  the  quantity  of  air  remains  the 
le,  its  density  must  obviously  increase  as  its  volume  diminishes,  and  i 


rut  The  law  may  thus  be  enunciated  -.—'For  the  same  temperature  the 
•tsily  of  a  gas  is  proportional  to  its  pressure.'  Hence,  as  water  is  773 
Kt  as  heavy  as  air,  under  a  pressure  of  773  atmospheres  air  would  be  as 
nse  as  water. 

Boyle's  law  must  not  be  understood  to  mean  thai  gases  of  equal  density 
ve  equal  elastic  force  ;  different  gases  of  various  densities  have  the  same 
uion  when  they  are  under  the  same  pressure.  A  given  volume  of  hydrogen 
der  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  has  the  same  elastic  force  as  the 
ne  volume  of  air,  although  Che  latter  is  14  times  as  heavy  as  the  former. 
KC,  for  the  same  volume,  there  are  the  same  nimiber  of  atoms  in  all  gases, 
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the  lighter  atoms  must  possess  a.  greater  velocity  iii  order  to  exert  tl 
pressure  as  the  same  number  of  atoms  of  greater  mass. 

181.  BojIa'B  iKw  U  0DI7  approxlnktsly  tma. — Until  within  t 
few  years  Boyle's  law  was  supposed  to  be  absolutely  true  for  all  gase 
pressures,  but  t 
obtained  results 
patible  with  the  la 
took  two  graduate 
tubes  of  the  same 
and  filled  one  v 
and  the  other  w 
'  gas  to  be  exi 
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pressible  than  air ; 
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compressibility  as  air  up  to  15  atmospheres,  is  then  less  compi 
From  these  experiments  it  was  concluded  thai  the  law  of  Boyle  ■ 
general. 

In  some  experiments  on  the  elastic  force  of  vapours,  Duloi^  aiu 
had  occasion  to  test  the  accuracy  of  Boyle's  law.  The  method  aAof 
exactly  that  of  Mariotte,  but  the  apparatus  had  gigantic  dimensions. 
The  gas  to  be  compressed  was  contained  in  a  strong  glass  tube,  ' 
147),  about  six  feet  long  and  closed  at  the  top,  G.  The  pressure  n 
duced  by  a  column  of  mercury,  which  could  be  increased  to  a  hei^ 
feet,  contained  in  a  long  vertical  tube,  KL,  formed  of  a  number  « 
Arnily  joined  by  good  screws,  so  as  to  be  perfectly  tight. 

The  tubes  KL  and  GF  were  hermetically  fixed  in  a  horiiontal  ii 
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DE,  which  fonned  part  of  a  mercurial  reservoir,  A.  On  the  top  of  this 
reservoir  there  was  a  force-pump,  BC,  by  which  mercury  could  be  forced 
into  the  apparatus. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  experiment  the  volume  of  the  air  in  the 
mandmeter  (182)  was  observed,  and  the  initial  pressure  determined,  by 
adding  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  K 
above  its  level  in  H.  If  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  manometer  had 
been  above  the  level  in  KL,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  subtract  the 
difference. 

By  means  of  the  pump,  water  was  injected  into  A.  The  mercury  being 
then  pressed  by  the  water,  rose  in  the  tube  GF,  where  it  compressed  the 
air,  and  in  the  tube  KL,  where  it  rose  freely.  It  was  only  then  necessary 
to  measure  the  volume  of  the  air  in  GF  ;  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  KL 
above  the  level  in  GF,  together  with  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  was 
the  total  pressure  to  which  the  gas  was  exposed.  These  were  all  the  elements 
necessary  for  comparing  different  volumes  and  the  corresponding  tempera- 
tures. The  tube  GF  was  kept  cold  during  the  experiment  by  a  stream  of 
cold  water. 

The  long  tube  was  attached  to  a  long  mast  by  means  of  staples.  The 
individual  tubes  were  supported  at  the  junction  by  cords,  which  passed 
round  pulleys  R  and  R',  and  were  kept  stretched  by  small  buckets,  P,  con- 
taining shot  In  this  manner,  each  of  the  thirteen  tubes  having  been  sepa- 
rately counterpoised,  the  whole  column  was  perfectly  free  notwithstanding  its 
weight. 

Dulong  and  Arago  experimented  with  pressures  up  to  27  atmospheres, 
and  observed  that  the  volume  of  air  always  diminished  a  little  more  than  is 
required  by  Boyle's  law.  But  as  these  differences  were  very  small,  they 
attributed  them  to  errors  of  observation,  and  concluded  that  the  law  was 
perfectly  exact,  at  any  rate  up  to  27  atmospheres. 

Regnault  investigated  the  same  subject  with  an  apparatus  resembling 
that  of  Dulong  and  Arago,  but  in  which  all  the  sources  of  error  were  taken 
into  account,  and  the  observations  made  with  remarkable  precision.  H  e  found 
that  air  does  not  exactly  follow  Boyle's  law,  but  experiences  a  greater  com- 
pressibility, which  increases  with  the  pressure ;  so  that  the  difference  between 
the  calculated  and  the  observed  diminution  of  volume  is  greater  in  proportion 
as  the  pressure  increases. 

Regnault  found  that  nitrogen  was  like  air,  but  is  less  compressible. 
Carbonic  acid  exhibits  considerable  deviation  from  Boyle's  law  even  under 
small  pressures.  Hydrogen  also  deviates  from  the  law,  but  its  compressi- 
bility diminishes  with  increased  pressure. 

Cailletet  examined  the  compressibility  of  gases  by  a  special  method,  in 
which  the  pressure  could  be  carried  as  high  as  600  atmospheres.  His  results 
confirm  those  of  Regnault  as  regards  hydrogen  :  nitrogen  was  found  to 
present  the  curious  feature  that  towards  80  atmospheres  it  has  a  maximum 
relative  compressibility ;  beyond  this  point  it  gradually  becomes  less  com- 
pressible, its  compressibility  diminishing  more  rapidly  than  that  of  hydrogen. 
Carbonic  acid  deviates  less  from  the  law  in  proportion  as  the  temperature 
is  higher.  This  is  also  the  case  with  other  gases.  And  experiment  shows 
that  the  deviation  from  the  law  is  greater  in  proportion  as  the  gas  is  nearer 
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its  liquefying  point ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  farther  a  gas  is  from  this 
point,  the  more  closely  does  it  follow  the  law.  For  gases  which  arc  the 
most  difficult  to  liquefy,  the  deviations  from  the  law  are  inconsiderable,  and 
may  be  quite  neglected  in  ordinary  physical  and  chemical  experiments, 
where  the  pressures  are  not  great. 

182.  Applications  of  Boyle**  &aw. — Suppose  a  volume  of  gas  to 
measure  340  cubic  inches  under  a  pressure  of  535  mm.,  what  will  be  its 
volume  at  the  standard  pressure,  760  mm.  ? 

We  have  V  =  34o  ^  535  _  238  cubic  inches.    * 

760  ^ 

In  like  manner  let  it  be  asked,  if  D'is  the  density  of  a  gas  when  the 
barometer  stands  at  H'  mm.,  what  will  be  its  density  D  at  the  same  tem- 
perature when  the  barometer  stands  at  H  mm. } 

Let  M  be  the  mass  of  the  gas,  V  its  volume  in  the  first  case,  V  its  volume 
in  the  second.     Therefore 

DV  =  M-D'V' 

p  ^V'^P      H 
^''  D'     V      P'"H'* 

Thus,  if  H'  denote  760  mm.,  we  have 

H 
Density  at  H'  =  (Density  at  standard  pressure)  -^-. 

760 

183.  Manometers. — Manometers  are  instruments  for  measuring  the 
tension  of  gases  or  vapours.  In  all  such  instruments  the  unit  chosen  is  the 
pressure  of  one  atmosphere,  or  30  inches  of  mercury  at  the  standard  tem- 
perature, which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  nearly  i  $  lbs.  to  the  square  inch. 

The  open-air  manometer  consists  of  a  bent  glass  tube  BD  (fig.  148), 
fastened  to  the  bottom  of  a  reservoir  AC,  of  the  same  material,  containing 
mercury,  which  is  connected  with  the  closed  recipient  containing  the  gas 
or  vapour  the  pressure  of  which  is  to  be  measured.  The  whole  is  fixed 
on  a  long  plank  kept  in  a  vertical  position. 

In  graduating  this  manometer  C  is  left  open,  and  the  number  i  marked 
at  the  level  of  the  mercury,  for  this  represents  one  atmosphere.  From  this 
point  the  numbers  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  are  marked  at  each  30  inches,  indicating  so 
many  atmospheres,  since  a  column  of  mercury  30  inches  represents  a  pres- 
sure of  one  atmosphere.  The  intervals  from  i  to  2,  and  from  2  to  3,&c.,are 
divided  into  tenths.  C  being  then  placed  in  connection  with  a  boiler,  for 
example,  the  mercury  rises  in  the  tube  BD  to  a  height  which  measures  the 
tension  of  the  vapour.  In  the  figure  the  manometer  marks  2  atmospheres, 
which  represents  a  height  of  30  inches,  plus  the  atmospheric  pressure  exerted 
at  the  top  of  the  column  through  the  aperture  D. 

This  manometer  is  only  used  when  the  pressures  do  not  exceed  5  to  6 
atmospheres.  Beyond  this,  the  length  of  tube  necessary  makes  it  very  in* 
convenient,  and  the  following  apparatus  is  commonly  used. 

184..  Manometer  wltb  oompreteed  air. — The  manometer  with  am- 
pressed  air  is  founded  on  Boyle's  law  :  one  form  is  represented  in  fig.  lifh 
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be  screwed  into  a  boiler  or  steam  pipe  where  pressure  is  to  be 

The  pressure  is  transmitted  through  the  opening  a,  into  the 

closed  space  b.      In  this  is  an  iron  vessel  containing 

mercury,  in  which  dips  the  open  end  of  the  manometer 

tube,  which  is  screwed  airtight  in  the  tubulure. 

In  the  graduation  of  this  manometer,  the  quantity  of 
ur  contained  in  the  tube  is  such  that  when  the  aperture 
A  communicates  freely  with  the  atmosphere,  the  level 
of  the  mercury  is  the  same  in  the  tube  and  in  the  tubu- 
lure. Consequently,  at  this  level,  the  number  i  is  marked 
<m  the  scale  to  which  the  tube  is  affixed.  As  the  pres- 
sure acting  through  the  tubulure  A  increases,  the  mercur>' 
rises  in  the  tube,  until  its  weight,  added  to  the  tension 
of  the  compressed  air,  is  equal  to  the  external  pressure. 
It  would  consequently  be  incorrect  to  mark  two  atmo- 


10 
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Fig.  150. 

Spheres  in  the  middle  of  the  tube  ;  for  since  the  volume  of  the  air  is 
reduced  to  one-half,  its  tension  is  equal  to  two  atmospheres,  and,  togelher 
with  the  weight  of  the  mercury  raised  in  the  tube,  is  therefore  more 
:han  two  atmospheres.  The  position  of  the  number  is  at  such  a  height 
:hat  the  elastic  force  of  the  compressed  air,  together  with  the  weight 
)f  the  column  of  mercury  in  the  tube,  is  equal  to  two  atmospheres. 
The  exact  position  of  the  numbers  2,  3,  4,  &c.,  on  the  manometer  scale 
can  only  be  determined  by  calculation.  Sometimes  this  manometer  is 
made  of  one  glass  tube  (as  represented  in  fig.  150).  The  principle  is 
obviously  the  same. 

H  2 
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185.  ▼olumometer.— An  interesting  application  of  Boyle's  law  is  met 
with  in  the  volumonieter.    This  consists  of  a  glass  tube  with  a  cylinder  G  at 

the  top  (fig.  151),  the  edges  of  which  are  carefully  ground, 
.  3>  and  which  can  be  closed  hermetically  by  means  of  a  ground- 

^W^r  fm  glass  plate  D.  The  top  being  open,  the  tube  is  immersed 
^t^j^Q  until  the  level  of  the  mercury  inside  and  outside  is  the  same; 
this  is  represented  by  the  mark  Z.  The  apparatus  is  then 
closed  airtight  by  the  plate,  and  is  raised  until  the  mercury 
stands  at  a  height  hy  above  the  level  Q  in  the  bath.  The 
original  volume  of  the  enclosed  air  V,  which  was  under  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  is  now  increased  to  V  +  v,  since 
the  pressure  has  diminished  by  the  height  of  the  column  of 
mercury  h.  Calling  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at  the 
time  of  observation  ^,  we  shall  have  V:  \  +  v»b^h;b. 

Placing  now  in  the  cylinder  a  body  K,  whose  volume  x  is 
unknown,  the  same  operations  are  repeated,  the  tube  is  raised 
until  the  mercury  again  stands  at  the  same  mark  as  before,  but 
its  height  above  the  bath  is  now  different ;  a  second  reading 
^„  is  obtained,  and  we  have  (V— at)  :  (V  — ;ir)  +  T/«^— ^,  :  b. 

h 

Combining  and  reducing,  we  get  jr-(V  +  z/)   (i  — ,-).     The 

h 

Fig.  151.        volume  V  + 1/  is  constant,  and  is  determined  numerically, 
once  for  all,  by  making  the  experiment  with  a  substance  of 
known  volume,  such  as  a  glass  bulb. 

This  apparatus,  which  is  also  known  as  the  sterometer^  is  of  great  value 
in  determining  ih^  gravi metrical  dertsiiy  of  gunpowder  ;  this  averages  from 
I  67  to  I  '84,  and  is  thus  materially  different  from  its  apparent  density^  or  the 
weight  of  a  given  volume  compared  with  that  of  an  equal  volume  of  water, 
which  is  from  0*89  to  094. 

186.  Segnault't  barometric  mMometer. — For  measuring  pressures 
of  less  than  one  atmosphere,  Regnault  devised  the  following  arrangement, 
which  is  a  modification  of  his  fixed  barometer  (fig.  140).  In  the  same  cistern 
dips  a  second  tube  «,  of  the  same  diameter,  open  at  both  ends,  and  provided 
at  the  top  with  a  three-way  cock,  one  of  which  is  connected  with  an  air-pump 
and  the  other  with  the  space  to  be  exhausted.  The  further  the  exhaustion 
is  carried  the  higher  the  mercury  rises  in  the  tube  a.  The  differences 
of  level  in  the  tubes  b  and  a  give  the  pressures.  Hence,  by  measuring  the 
height  aby  by  means  of  the  cathetometer,  the  pressure  in  the  space  that  is 
being  exhausted  is  accurately  given.  This  apparatus  is  also  called  the 
differential  barometer. 

187.  Aneroid  barometer. — This  instrument  derives  its  name  from  the 
circumstance  that  no  liquid  is  used  in  its  construction  (d,  without ;  i^>^f 
moist).  Fig.  152  represents  one  of  the  forms  of  these  instruments,  con- 
structed by  Casella  ;  it  consists  of  a  cylindrical  metal  box,  exhausted  of  air, 
the  top  of  which  is  made  of  thin  corrugated  metal,  so  elastic  that  it  readily 
yields  to  alterations  in  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

When  the  pressure  increases,  the  top  is  pressed  inwards  ;  when,  on  the 
rontrar)',  it  decreases,  the  elasticity  of  the  lid,  aided  by  a  spring,  tends  to 
move  it  in  the  opposite  direction.    These  motions  are  transmitted  by  delicite 
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multiplying  levers  to  an  index  which  moves  on  a  scale.  The  instrument  is 
graduated  empirically  by  comparing  its  indications,  under  different  pressures, 
with  those  of  an  ordinary  mercurial  barometer. 

The  aneroid  has  the  adi'antage  of  being  portable,  and  can  be  constructed 
of  such  delicacy  as  to  indicate  the  difference  in  pressure  between  the  height 
of  an  ordinary  table  and  the  ground.  It  is  hence  much  used  in  determining 
heights  in  mountain  ascents.  But  it  is  somewhat  liable  to  get  out  ot  order, 
especially  when  it  has  been  subjected  to  great  variations  ot  pressure ;  and  its 
indications  must  from  time  to  time  be  compared  with  those  of  a  standard 
barometer. 

The  errors  arising  from  the  use  of  the  aneroid  are  mainly  due  to  the 
transmission  of  the  motion  of  the  lid  by  the  multiplying  arrangement. 
Goldsmid  of  Zurich  devised  a  form  in  which  the  motion  of  the  lid  is  directly 
observed. 

Ijke  that  of  other  aneroids,  the  lid  of  a  box  a  (lig.  153),  in  which  the 
alterations  of  pressure  are  determined,  is  of  fine  corrugated  sheet  metal.     To 


this  is  fixed  a  horiiontal  metal  strip  *,  on  the  front  end  of  which  is  a  small 
square  e,  acting  as  index.  This  rises  and  falls  with  the  movement  of  the  lid, 
and  indicates  on  a  scale//',  on  the  sides  of  the  slit  dit,  alterations  in  pres- 
sure of  centimetres.  To  this  strip  a  second  and  more  delicate  one,  i",  is  fixed, 
on  the  front  end  of  which  is  also  fixed  an  index  e'.  Before  making  an  ob- 
servation, the  horiiontal  line  of  this  index  is  made  to  coincide  with  that  of  e  \ 
this  is  effected  by  means  of  a  micrometer  screw  w,  which  is  raised  or  lowered 
by  the  movable  ring  h  :  on  the  corresponding  scale  millimetres  and  tenths 
of  a  millimetre  are  read  off.  To  do  this  the  instrument  is  provided  with 
a  lens,  not  represented  in  the  figure.  There  is  also  a  small  thermometer  /  : 
from  its  indications  a  correction  is  made  for  temperature  according  to  nn 
cmiHrical  scale  specially  constructed  for  each  instrument. 
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1 88.  &awt  of  the  mistiire  of  rasas. — If  a  communication  is  opened 
between  two  closed  vessels  containing  gases,  they  at  once  begin  to  mix, 
whatever  be  their  density,  and  in  a  longer  or  shorter  time  the  mixture  is 
complete,  and  will  continue  so,  unless  chemical  action  is  set  up.  The  laws 
which  govern  the  mixture  of  gases  may  be  thus  stated  : — 

I.  The  mixture  takes  place  rapidly  and  is  homogeneous j  thai  is,  each 
portion  of  the  mixture  contains  the  two  gases  in  tJie  same  proportion, 

II.  If  the  gases  severally  and  the  mixture  have  the  same  temperature,  and 
if  the  gases  severally  and  the  mixture  occupy  tlie  same  volume,  then  the 
pressure  on  the  unit  of  area  exerted  by  the  mixture  will  equal  the  sum  of 
pressures  on  the  unit  of  area  exerted  by  the  gases  severally. 

From  the  second  law  a  very  convenient  formula  can  be  easily  deduced. 

Let  z/j,  ^2,  z/5  .  .  .  .  be  the  volumes  of  several  gases  under  pressure  of 
/it  A>A  •  •  •  •  respectively.  Suppose  these  gases  when  mixed  to  have  a 
volume  V,  under  a  pressure  P,  the  temperatures  being  the  same.  By  Boyle's 
law  we  know  that  v^  will  occupy  a  volume  V  under  a  pressure//  provided 
that 

V//  =  r/,/, ;  similarly,  V//  «  v^^ 

and  so  on.     But  from  the  above  law  P  =//  -{-p.^  +   .  ,  . 


therefore 


VP  =  7/,/i  +  v^p^  +  Vj^p^  + 


It  obviously  follows  that  if  the  pressures  are  all  the  same,  the  volume  of  the 

mixture  equals  the  sum  of  the  separate  volumes. 

The  first  law  was  shown  experimentally  by  Berthollet,  by  means  of  an 

apparatus  represented  in  fig.  154.     It  consists  of  two  glass  globes  provided 

with  stopcocks,  which  can  be  screwed  one  on 
the  other.  The  upper  globe  was  filled  with 
hydrogen,  and  the  lower  one  with  carbonic  acid, 
which  has  22  times  the  density  of  hydrogen. 
The  globes  having  been  fixed  together  were 
placed  in  the  cellars  of  the  Paris  Observatory 
and  the  stopcocks  then  opened,  the  globe  con- 
taining hydrogen  being  uppermost.  Berthollet 
found  after  some  time  that  the  pressure  had  not 
changed,  and  that,  in  spite  of  the  difference  in 
density,  the  two  gases  had  become  uniformly 
mixed  in  the  two  globes.  Experiments  made 
in  the  same  manner  with  other  gases  gave  the 
same  results,  and  it  was  found  that  the  diffusion 
was  more  rapid  in  proportion  as  the  difference 
between  the  densities  was  greater. 

The  second  law  may  be  demonstrated  by 
passing  into  a  graduated  tube,  over  merciiryi 
known  volumes  of  gas    at    known    pressurcii 
Fig.  154-  The  pressure  and  volume  of  the  whole  mixtiue 

are  then  measured,  and  found  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  law. 

Gaseous  mixtures  follow  Boyle's  law,  like  simple  gases,  as  has  bcttt 

proved  for  air  (180),  which  is  a  mixture  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen. 
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189.  Absorption  of  gases  by  llqntds. — Water  and  many  liquids  possess 
he  property  of  absorbing  gases.  Under  the  same  conditions  of  pressure  and 
emperature  a  liquid  does  not  absorb  equal  quantities  of  different  gases. 
\t  the  temperature  0°  C.  and  pressure  760  mm.,  one  volume  of  water  dissolves 
;he  following  volumes  of  gas  : — 

Nitrogen        ....    0*020    Sulphuretted  hydrogen .        .        4*37 

Oxygen 0*041     Sulphurous  acid    .        .        .       7979 

Carbonic  acid        .        .        .179       Ammonia      ....  1046*63 

From  the  very  great  condensation,  to  which  the  latter  correspond,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  gases  are  in  the  liquid  state. 

Gases  are  more  soluble  in  alcohol ;  thus  at  0°  C.  alcohol  dissolves  4*33 
/olumes  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

The  whole  subject  of  gas-absorption  has  been  investigated  by  Bunsen. 
rhe  general  laws  are  the  following : — 

I.  For  the  same  gas,  the  same  liquid,  and  the  same  temperature,  tht 
weight  of  gas  absorbed  is  proportional  to  the  pressure.  This  may  also  be 
expressed  by  saying  that  at  all  pressures  the  volume  dissolved  is  the  same  ; 
[>r  that  the  density  of  the  gas  absorbed  is  in  a  constant  relation  with  that  of 
the  external  gas  which  is  not  absorbed. 

Accordingly,  when  the  pressure  diminishes,  the  quantity  of  dissolved  gas 
decreases.  If  a  solution  of  gas  be  placed  under  the  air-pump  and  a  vacuum 
rreated,  the  gas  obeys  its  expansive  force,  and  escapes  with  effervescence. 

II.  The  quantity  of  gas  cdfsorbcd  decreases  with  the  temperature',  that  is 
:o  say,  when  the  elastic  force  of  the  gas  is  greater.  Thus  at  15®  water  only 
absorbs  I  'GO  of  carbonic  acid. 

III.  The  quantity  of  gas  which  a  liquid  can  dissolve  is  independent  of 
the  nature  and  of  the  quantity  of  other  gases  which  it  may  alreculy  hold  in 
solution. 

In  every  gaseous  mixture  each  gas  exercises  the  same  pressure  as  it 
ivould  if  its  volume  occupied  the  whole  space  ;  and  the  total  pressure  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  individual  pressures.  When  a  liquid  is  in  contact 
ivith  a  gaseous  mixture,  it  absorbs  a  certain  part  of  each  gas,  but  less  than 
it  would  if  the  whole  space  were  occupied  by  each  gas.  The  quantity  of 
each  gas  dissolved  is  proportional  to  the  pressure  which  the  unabsorbed 
gas  exercises  alone.  For  instance,  oxygen  forms  only  about  \  the  quantity 
of  air ;  and  water,  under  ordinary  conditions,  absorbs  exactly  the  same 
quantity  of  oxygen  as  it  would  if  the  atmosphere  were  entirely  formed  of  this 
gas  under  a  pressure  equal  to  \  that  of  the  atmosphere. 

19a  Sadosmose  of  rases. — The  phenomena  of  endosmose  (139)  are 
seen  in  a  high  degree  in  the  case  of  gases.  When  two  different  gases  are 
separated  by  a  porous  diaphragm,  an  interchange  takes  place  between 
ihem,  and  ultimately  the  composition  of  the  gas  on  both  sides  of  the 
liaphragm  is  the  same ;  but  the  rapidity  with  which  different  gases  diffuse 
nto  each  other  under  these  circumstances  varies  considerably.  The  laws 
"egulating  this  phenomenon *were  investigated  by  Graham.  Numerous 
experiments  illustrate  it,  two  of  the  most  interesting  of  which  are  the 
bUowing : — 

A  glass  cylinder  closed  at  one  end  is  filled  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  its 
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open   end  tied  over  with  t 
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t  bladder,  and  the  whole  placed  tinder  a  jar  of 

hydrogen.  Diffusion  takes  place  hetween  them  through  the  porous  dia- 
phragm, and  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  time  hydrogen  has  passed  through 
the  bladder  into  the  cylindrical  vessel  in  much  greater  quantity  than  the 
carbonic  acid  which  has  passed  out,  so  thai  the  bladder  becomes  very  much 
distended  outwards  (fig.  155).  If  the  cylinder  be  filled  with  hydrogen  and 
the  bell-jar  with  carbonic  acid,  the  reverse  phenomenon  will  be  produced — 
the  bladder  will  be  distended  inwards  (fig,  1 56), 

A  tube  about  12  inches  long,  closed  at  one  end  by  a  plug  of  dry  plaster 
of  Paris,  is  filled  with  dry  hydrogen,  and  its  open  end  then  inunersed  in  a 
mercury  baih.  Endosmose  of  the  hydrogen  towards  the  air  takes  place  so 
rapidly  that  a  partial  vacuum  is  produced,  and  mercury  rises  in  the  tube  to 
a  height  of  several  inches  (fig.  157).  If  several  such  tubes  are  filled  with 
different  gases,  and  allowed  to  diffuse  into  the  air  in  a  similar  manner,  in 
the  same  time,  difTerent  quantities  of  the  various  gases  will  difiijse  ;  and 
Graham  found  that  the  law  regulating  these  Aif(as\OT\s  \s  \\iXt  the  forte  of 


is  inversely  as  Ihe  square  roots  of  the  densities  of  gases.  Thus.  i( 
tu-o  vessels  of  equal  capacity,  containing  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  be  separated 
by  a  porous  plug,  diffusion  takes  place  ;  and  after  the  lapse  of  some  time, 
for  every  one  part  of  oxygen  which  has  passed  into  the  hydrogen,  four  parts 
of  hydrogen  have  passed  into  the  oxygen.  Now  the  density  of  hydrogen 
being  1,  that  of  oxygen  is  16,  hence  the  force  of  diffusion  is  inversely  as  the 
square  roots  of  these  numbers,  it  is  four  times  as  great  in  the  one  whidi 
has  y's  the  density  of  the  other. 

Let  the  stem  of  an  ordinary  tobacco  pipe  be  cemented,  so  that  its  Olds 
project,  in  an  outer  glass  lube,  which  can  be  connected  with  an  air-pun^ 
and  thus  exhausted.  On  allowing  then  a  slow  current  of  air  to  enter  ooe 
end  of  the  pipe,  its  nitrogen  diffuses  more  rapidly  on  its  way  through  (be 
porous  pipe  than  the  heavier  oxygen,  so  that  the  gas  which  emerges  at  the 
other  end  of  the  porous  pipe,  and  which  can  be  collected,  is  much  richer  in 
oxygen. 

191.  affusion  af  (■«••. — A  gas  can  only  flow  from  one  space  to  anotber 
space  occupied  by  the  same  gas  when  the  pressure  in  the  one  is  greUcr 
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than  in  the  other.  Effusion  is  the  term  applied  to  the  phenomenon  of 
the  passage  of  gases  into  vacuum,  through  a  minute  aperture  not  much 
more  or  less  than  0-013  niillimetre  in  diameter,  in  a  thin  plate  of  metal  or 
of  glass ;  for  in  a  tube  we  are  dealing  with  masses  of  gases,  and  friction 
comes  into  play;  and  in  a  larger  aperture  the  particles  would  strike 
against  one  another,  and  form  eddies  and  whirlpools,    The  velocity  of  the 

efflux  is  measured  by  the  formula  v^s/igh^  in  which  h  represents  the 
pressure  under  which  the  gas  flows,  expressed  in  terms  of  the  height  of  a 
column  of  the  gas  which  would  exert  the  same  pressure  as  that  of  the 
effluent  gas.  Thus  for  air  under  the  ordinary  pressure  flowing  into  a 
vacuum,  the  pressure  is  equivalent  to  a  column  of  mercury  76  centimetres 
high  ;  and  as  mercury  is  approximately  10,500  times  as  dense  as  air,  the 
equivalent  column  of  air  will  be  76  centimetres    x  10,500-7,980  metres. 

Hence  the  velocity  of  efflux  of  air  into  vacuum  is  =»  y/i  «  98  x  7,980  =  395  5 

metres.     This  velocity  into  vacuum  only  holds, 

however,  for  the  first  moment,  for  the  space 

contains  a  continually  increasing  quantity  of  air, 

so  that  the  velocity  becomes  continually  smaller, 

and  is  null  when  the  pressure  on  each  side  is  the 

same.     If  the  height  of  the  column  of  air  //^,, 

corresponding  to  the  external  pressure,  is  known, 

the  velocity  may  be  calculated  by  the  formula 

For  gases  lighter  than  air  a  greater  height 
must  be  inserted  in  the  formula,  and  for  heavier 
gases  a  lower  height ;  and  this  change  must  be 
inversely  as  the  change  of  density.  Hence  the 
velocities  of  efflux  of  various  gases  must  be  in- 
versely as  the  square  roots  of  their  densities, 
A  simple  inversion  of  this  statement  is  that  the 
densities  of  two  gases  are  inversely  as  the  squares 
of  their  velocities  of  effusion.  On  this  law  Bunsen 
has  based  an  interesting  method  of  determining 
the  densities  of  gases  and  vapours,  which  is  of 
great  service  where  only  small  quantities  of  the 
substances  are  available. 

The  gas  in  question  is  contained  (fig.  158),  in 
a  glass  tube  A,  closed  at  the  top  with  a  stopper 
s,  in  the  neck  a  In  a  little  enlargement  here 
a  platinum  plate  V  is  fixed,  in  which  is  a  fine 
capillary  aperture.  The  tube  is  inserted  in  a 
deep  mercury  trough,  c  c,  so  that  the  top  r  of  a 
glass  swimmer  D  is  level  with  the  mercur)'.  The 
stopper  S  having  been  removed,  the  gas  issues 
through  the  capillary  aperture,  and  the  time  is  noted  which  elapses  until 
a  mark  /  in  the  swimmer  is  level  with  the  mercury.  Working  in  this  way 
with  different  gases,  it  is  found  that  the  ratios  of  the  times  of  effusion  are 
directly  as  the  squares  of  the  densities^  which  is  another  form  of  the  above 
statement. 

H  3 


Fig.  158. 
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192.  TrmnspiratloB  of  gases. — If  gases  issue  through  long,  fine  capiUary 
lubes  into  a  vacuum,  the  phenomenon  is  called  transpiration ;  and  the  rate 
of  efflux,  or  the  velocity  0/ transpiration^  is  independent  of  the  rate  of  difiusion. 

i.  For  the  same  gas^  the  rate  0/ transpiration  increases^  other  things  being 
equals  directly  as  the  pressure ;  that  is,  equal  volumes  of  air  of  different 
densities  require  tiroes  inversely  proportional  to  their  densities. 

ii.  With  tubes  of  equal  diatneters^  the  volume  transpired  in  equal  times 
is  inversely  as  the  length  of  the  tube. 

iii.  As  the  temperature  rises  the  transpiration  becomes  slower. 

iv.   The  rate  of  transpiration  is  independent  of  the  material  of  the  tube, 

193.  AbsorptioB  of  rases  bj*  solids. — The  surfaces  of  all  solid  bodies 

exert  an  attraction  on  the  molecules  of  gases  with 
which  they  are  in  contact,  of  such  a  nature  that  they 
become  covered  with  a  more  or  less  thick  layer  of 
condensed  gas.  When  a  porous  body  such  as  a  piece  of 
charcoal,  which  consequently  presents  an  immensely 
increased  surface  in  proportion  to  its  size,  is  placed 
in  a  vessel  of  ammonia  gas  over  mercury  (fig.  1 59), 
the  great  diminution  of  volume  which  ensues  indi- 
cates that  considerable  quantities  of  gas  are  absorbed. 

Now,  although  there  is  no  absorption  such  as 
arises  from  chemical  combination  between  the  solid 
and  the  gas  (as  with  phosphorus  and  oxygen),  still 
the  quantity  of  gas  absorbed  is  not  entirely  dependent 
on  the  physical  conditions  of  the  solid  body ;  it  is  in- 
fluenced in  some  measure  by  the  chemical  nature 
Fig.  159.  both  of  the  solid  and  the  gas.    Boxwood  charcoal  has 

very  great  absorptive  power.  The  following  table  gives  the  volumes  of  gas, 
under  standard  conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure,  absorbed  by  one 
volume  of  boxwood  charcoal  and  of  meerschaum  respectively  : — 

Ammonia 
Hydrochloric  acid 
Sulphurous  acid 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen 
Carbonic  acid 
Carbonic  oxide 
Oxygen 
Nitrogen    , 
Hydrogen 

The  absorption  of  gases  is  in  general  greatest  in  the  case  of  those  which  are 
most  easily  liquefied. 

Cocoa-nut  charcoal  is  even  more  highly  absorbent ;  it  absorbs  171  of 
ammonia,  7Z  of  carbonic  acid,  and  108  of  cyanogen  at  the  ordinary  pressure ; 
the  amount  of  absorption  increases  with  the  pressure.  The  absorptive 
power  of  pine  charcoal  is  about  half  as  much  as  that  of  boxwood.  Tlie 
charcoal  made  from  corkwood,  which  is  very  porous,  is  not  absorbent, 
neither  is  graphite.     Platinum,  in  the  finely  divided  form  known  as  platimini 
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sponge,  is  said  to  absorb  250  times  its  volume  of  oxygen  gas.  Many  other 
porous  substances,  such  as  meerschaum,  gypsum,  silk,  &c.,  are  also  highly 
absorbent 

If  a  coin  be  laid  on  a  plate  of  glass  or  of  metal,  after  some  time,  when 
the  plate  is  breathed  on,  an  image  of  the  coin  appears.  If  a  figure  is  traced 
on  a  glass  plate  with  the  finger,  nothing  appears  until  the  plate  is  breathed 
on,  when  the  figure  is  at  at  once  seen.  Indeed,  the  traces  of  an  engraving 
which  has  long  laid  on  a  glass  plate  may  be  produced  in  this  way. 

These  phenomena  are  known  as  Moser^s  images^  for  he  first  investigated 
them,  although  he  explained  them  erroneously.  The  correct  explanation 
was  given  by  Waidele,  who  ascribed  them  to  alterations  in  the  layer  of  gas, 
vapour,  and  fine  dust  which  is  condensed  on  the  surface  of  all  solids.  If 
this  layer  is  removed  by  wiping,  on  afterwards  breathing  against  the  surface 
more  vapour  is  condensed  on  the  marks  in  question;  which  then  present  a 
different  appearance  from  the  rest. 

If  a  die  or  a  stamp  is  laid  on  a  freshly  polished  metal  plate,  and  one 
therefore  which  has  been  deprived  of  its  atmosphere,  the  layer  of  vapour 
from  the  coin  will  diffuse  on  to  the  metal  plate,  which  thereby  becomes 
altered  ;  so  that  when  this  is  breathed  on  an  impression  is  seen. 

Conversely,  if  a  coin  be  polished  and  placed  on  an  ordinary  glass  plate 
it  will  partially  remove  the  layer  of  gas  from  the  parts  in  contact,  so  that 
on  breathing  on  the  plate  the  image  is  visible. 

194.  OoeiiMioB  of  gases. — Graham  found  that  at  a  high  temperature 
platinum  and  iron  allow  hydrogen  to  traverse  them  even  more  readily  than 
does  caoutchouc  in  the  cold.  Thus  while  a  square  metre  of  caoutchouc  001 4 
millimetre  in  thickness  allowed  129  cubic  centimetres  of  hydrogen  at  20^ 
to  traverse  it  in  a  minute,  a  platinum  tube  n  millimetres  in  thickness  and 
of  the  same  surface  allowed  489  cubic  centimetres  to  traverse  it  at  a  bright 
red  heat. 

This  is  probably  connected  with  the  property  which  some  metals,  though 
destitute  of  physical  pores,  possess  of  absorbing  gases  either  on  their  surface 
or  in  their  mass,  and  to  which  Graham  has  applied  the  i^rva  occlusion.  It 
is  best  obser\'ed  by  allowing  the  heated  metal  to  cool  in  contact  with  the 
gas.  The  gas  cannot  then  be  extracted  by  the  air-pump,  but  is  disengaged 
on  heating.  In  this  way  Graham  found  that  platinum  occluded  four 
times  its  volume  of  hydrogen  ;  iron  wire  0*44  its  volume  of  hydrogen,  and 
4*15  volumes  of  carbonic  oxide;  silver  reduced  from  the  oxide,  absorbed 
about  seven  volumes  of  oxygen,  and  nearly  one  volume  of  hydrogen  when 
heated  to  dull  redness  in  these  gases.  This  property  is  most  remarkable 
in  palladium,  which  absorbs  hydrogen,  not  only  in  cooling  after  being  heated, 
but  also  in  the  cold.  When,  for  instance,  a  palladium  electrode  is  used  in 
the  decomposition  of  water,  one  volume  of  the  metal  can  absorb  980  times 
its  volume  of  the  gas.  This  gas  is  again  driven  out  on  being  heated,  in  which 
respect  there  is  a  resemblance  to  the  solution  of  gases  in  liquids.  By  the 
occlusion  of  hydrogen  the  volunie  of  palladium  is  increased  by  0*09827  of  its 
original  amount,  from  which  it  follows  that  the  hydrogen,  which  under 
ordinary  circumstances  has  a  density  0*000089546  that  of  water,  has  here  a 
density  nearly  9,868  times  as  great,  or  about  o'88  that  of  water.  Hence  the 
hydrogen  must  be  in  the  liquid  or  even  solid  state  ;  it  probably  forms  thus 
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The  phenomenon  of  occlus 
t  {fig.   160).     A  platinum 


an  alloy  with  palladium,  like  a  true  metal— a  view  of  this  gas  which  is 
strongly  supported  by  independent  chemical  considerations.  The  physical 
properties  too,  in  so  far  as  they  have  been  examined,  support  this  view  of  its 
being  an  alloy. 

*  '  n  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  experi- 
i'ire  ic  is  stretched  between  supports  on  a 
glass  plate ;  one  end  of  a  palladium 
wke/g  is  also  fixed,  of  which  the  other 
end  is  attached  to  the  short  arm  of  a  lever 
movable  about  o,  the  long  arm  of  which  is 
loaded  with  a  weight  not  represented  in  the 
figure,  to  keep  the  wire  tight  The  platinum 
wire  is  connected  with  the  positive  pole  a  and 
the  palladium  with  the  negative  pole  ^  of  a 
voltaic  battery,  and  the  apparatus  is  partially 
immersed  in  acidulated  water ;  the  water  is 
thereby  decomposed  into  its  constituent 
gases,  oxygen  is  liberated  in  bubbles  from 
the  platinum  wire,  but  there  is  no  visible 
disengagement  at  the  palladium.  It  be- 
comes longer,  however,  as  is  seen  by  the 
wards.  If  the  current  is  reversed,  the  wire  again  con- 
:s  original  position. 


r  moving  down\ 

ts,  and  the  lever  resumes  it 
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195.  A»efcl»ede«'  prianipla  •ppUed  w  «mua. 


-The  pressure  evened 


.^^ 


by  gases,  on  bodies  immersed  in  them,  is  transmitted  equally  in  all  directions, 
as  has  been  shown  by  the  experiment 
with  the  Magdeburg  hemispheres.  It 
therefore  follows  that  all  which  has 
been  said  about  the  equilibrium  of 
bodies  in  liquids  applies  to  bodies  in 
air ;  they  lose  a  part  of  their  weight 
equal  to  that  of  the  air  which  they  dis- 
place. 

The  loss  of  weight  in  air  is  demon- 
strated by  means  of  the  baroscope, 
which  consists  of  a  scalebeam,  at  one 
of  whose  extremities  a  small  leaden 
weight  is  supported,  and  al  the  other 
there  is  a  hoilow  copper  sphere  (fig. 
161).  In  the  air  they  exactly  balance 
one  another ;  but  when  they  are  placed 
under  the  receiver  of  the  air-pump, 
and  a  vacuum  is  produced,  the  sphere 
sinks,  thereby  showing  that  in  reality 
it  is  heavier  than  the  small  leaden 
H-eighL  Before  the  air  is  exhausted,  each  body  is  buoyed  up  by  the  weight 
of  the  air  which  it  displaces.  But  as  the  sphere  is  much  the  larger  of  the 
two,  its  weight  undergoes  most  apparent  diminution,  and  thus,  though  in 
reality  the  heavier  body,  it  is  balanced  by  the  small  leaden  weight.  It  may 
be  proved  by  means  of  the  same  apparatus  that  this  loss  is  equal  (0  the 
weight  of  the  displaced  air.  Suppose  the  \'o1ume  of  the  sphere  is  10  cubic 
inches.  The  weight  of  this  volume  of  air  is  y\  grains.  If  now  this  weight 
be  added  to  the  leaden  weight,  it  will  overbalance  the  sphere  in  air,  but  «ill 
exaaly  balance  it  in  vacuo. 

The  principle  of  Archimedes  is  tme  for  bodies  in  air  ;  all  that  has  been 
'aid  about  bodies  immersed  in  liquids  applies  to  tbem  ;  that  is,  ihal  when  a 
body  is  heavier  than  air,  it  will  sink,  owing  to  the  evcess  of  its  weight  over 
the  buoyancy.  If  it  is  as  heav)'  as  air,  its  weight  will  exactly  counterbalanre 
the  buoyancy,  and  the  body  will  float  in  ihe  atmosphere.  If  the  body  is 
lighter  than  air,  the  buoyancy  of  the  air  will  pre\'ail,  and  the  body  will  rise 
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in  the  atmosphere  until  it  reaches  a  layer  of  the  same  density  as  its  own. 
The  force  of  the  ascent  is  equal  to  the  excess  of  the  buoyancy  over  the 
weight  or  the  body.  This  is  the  reason  why  smoke,  vapours,  clouds,  and 
air-balloons  rise  in  the  air. 

AIR-BALLOONS. 

196.  Alr^balloont. — Air-balloons  are  hollow  spheres  made  of  some  light 
impermeable  material,  which,  when  filled  with  heated  air,  with  hydrogen  gas, 
or  with  coal  gas,  rise  in  the  air  by  virtue  of  their  relative  lightness. 

They  were  invented  by  the  brothers  Montgolfier  of  Annonay,  and  the 
first  experiment  was  made  at  that  place  in  Julie  1783.  Their  balloon  was  a 
sphere  of  forty  yards  in  circumference,  and  weighed  500  pounds.  At  the 
h)wer  part  there  was  an  aperture,  and  a  sort  of  boat  was  suspended,  in  which 
fire  was  lighted  to  heat  the  internal  air.  The  balloon  rose  to  a  height  of 
2,2cx)  yards,  and  then  descended  without  any  accident. 

Charles,  a  professor  of  physics  in  Paris,  substituted  hydrogen  for  hot  air. 
He  himself  ascended  in  a  balloon  of  this  kind  in  December  1783.  The  use 
of  hot-air  balloons  was  entirely  given  up  in  consequence  of  the  serious 
accidents  to  which  they  were  liable. 

Since  then  the  art  of  ballooning  has  been  greatly  extended,  and  many 
ascents  have  been  made.  That  which  Gay-Lussac  made  in  1804  was  the 
most  remarkable  for  the  facts  with  which  it  has  enriched  science,  and  for  the 
heij^ht  which  he  attained — 23,000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  At  this  height 
the  barometer  sunk  to  126  inches,  and  the  thermometer  which  was  31® C 
on  the  ground,  was  9  degrees  below  zero. 

In  these  high  regions,  the  dryness  was  such  on  the  day  of  Gay-Lussac's 
ascent,  that  hygrometric  substances,  such  as  paper,  parchment,  &c.,  became 
dried  and  crumpled  as  if  they  had  been  placed  near  the  fire.  The  respira- 
tion and  circulation  of  the  blood  were  accelerated  in  consequence  of  the 
j^rcat  rarefaction  of  the  air.  Gay-Lussac's  pulse  made  120  pulsations  in  a 
minute  instead  of  66,  the  normal  number.  At  this  great  height  the  sky  had 
a  very  dark  blue  tint,  and  an  absolute  silence  prevailed. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  ascents  was  made  by  Mr.  Glaisher  and 
Mr.  Coxwell,  in  a  large  balloon  belonging  to  the  latter.  This  was  filled 
with  90,000  cubic  feet  of  coal  gas  (sp.  gr.  0*37  to  o  33) ;  the  weight  of  the 
load  was  600  pounds.  The  ascent  took  place  at  i  P.M.  on  September  5t 
1 861  ;  at  1.28  they  had  reached  a  height  of  15,750  feet,  and  in  eleven 
minutes  after  a  height  of  21,000  feet,  the  temperature  being  — 10*4**;  at 
1.50  they  were  at  26,200  feet,  with  the  thermometer  at  — 1$'2**.  At  1.5J 
the  height  attained  was  29,000  feet,  and  the  temperature  — 16®  C  At  th« 
height  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  was  so  great,  and  the  cold  so  intense, 
that  Mr.  Glaisher  fainted,  and  could  no  longer  observe.  According  to 
an  approximate  estimation  the  lowest  barometric  height  they  attained 
was  7  inches,  which  would  correspond  to  an  elevation  of  36,000  to  37/XX> 
feet. 

197.  <^BstraetioB  and  manmsrcmcnt  of  ballsoai. — A  balloon  (fig.  l6a) 
is  made  of  long  bands  of  silk  sewed  together  and  covered  with  caoutdwac 
varnish,  which  renders  it  airtight.  At  the  top  there  is  a  safety-yalve  closed 
by  a  spring,  which  the  aeronaut  can  open  at  pleasure  by  means  of  a  coidi 
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which  can  caTT>'  three  persons,  is 
-,  and  its  volume,  when  it  is  quite 


A  li^t  wickerwork  boat  is  suspended  by 
which  entirely  covers  the  balloon. 

A  balloon  of  the  ordinary  dimensions, 
about  i6  yards  hi^,  12  yards  in  diamete 
full,  is  about  680  cubic  yards.    The  bal 
loon  itself  weighs  200  pounds ,  the  ac 
cessories,  such  as  [he  rope  and  boat,  100 
pounds. 

The  balloon  is  filled  either  with  hy 
drogen  or  with  coal  gas.  Although  tne 
latter  is  heavier  than  the  former,  it  is 
l^enerally  preferred,  because  it  is  cheaper 
and  more  easily  obtained.  It  is  passed 
into  the  balloon  from  the  gas  reservoir 
by  means  of  a  flexible  tube.  It  is  im- 
portant not  to  hll  Che  balloon  quite 
full,  for  the  atmospheric  pressure  dimin- 
ishes as  it  rises  (fig.  162),  and  the  gas 
inside,  expanding  in  consequence  of  its 
elastic  force,  tends  to  burst  it.  It  is 
sufficient  for  the  ascent  if  the  weight  of 
the  displaced  air  exceeds  thai  of  the 
balloon  by  8  or  10  pounds.  And  this 
force  remains  constant  so  long  as  the 
balloon  is  not  quite  distended  by  the 
dilatation  of  the  air  in  the  interior.  Jf 
the  atmospheric  pressure,  for  example, 
has  diminished  to  one-half,  the  gas  in  the 
balloon,  according  to  Boyle's  law,  has 
doubled  its  volume.  The  volume  of  the 
air  displaced  is  therefore  twice  as  great ; 
hut  since  its  density  has  become  only 
one-half,  the  weight  and  consequently 
the  upward  buoyancy  are  the  same. 
When  once  the  balloon  is  completely 
dilated,  if  it  continues  to  rise,  the  force  of 
the  ascent  decreases,  for  the  volume  of 
the  displaced  air  remains  the  same,  but 
its  density  diminishes,  and  a  time  arrives 
at  which  the  buoyancy  is  equal  10  the 
weight  of  the  balloon.  The  balloon  can  now  1 
carried  by  the  currents  of  air  which  prevail 

naui  knows  by  the  barometer  whether  he  is  ascending  or  descending,  and 
by  the  same  means  he  determines  the  height  which  he  has  reached.  A  lon^ 
flag  fixed  to  the  boat  would  indicate,  by  the  position  il  takes  either  above  or 
below,  whether  the  balloon  is  descending  or  ascending. 

When  the  aeronaut  wishes  10  descend,  he  opens  the  valve  at  the  top  fit 
the  balloon  by  means  of  the  cord,  which  allows  gas  to  escape,  and  the 
balloon  »nki.    If  be  wants  to  descend  more  slowly,  or  to  rise  again,  he 


mly  take  a  horizontal  direction, 
n  the  atmosphere.    The  aero- 
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empties  out  bags  of  sand,  of  which  there  is  an  ample  supply  in  the  car.  The 
descent  is  facilitated  by  means  of  a  grappling-iron  fixed  to  the  boat.  When 
once  this  is  tixed  to  any  obstacle,  the  balloon  is  lowered  by  pulling  the 

The  only  practical  applications  which  air-balloons  have  hitherto  had 
have  been  in  military  reconnoitring.  At  the  battle  of  Fleurus,  in  1794,  a 
captive  balloon — that  is,  one  held  by  a  rope — was  used,  in  which  there  was 
an  observer  who  reported  the  movements  of  the  enemy  by  meajis  of  signals. 
At  the  battle  of  Solferino  the  movements  and  dispositions  of  the  Austrian 
troops  were  watched  by  a  captive  balloon  ;  and  in  the  war  in  America 
balloons  were  frequently  used,  while  their  importance  during  the  siege  of 
Paris  is  fresh  in  all  memories.  The  whole  subject  of  military  ballooning 
was  treated  in  two  papers  by  Major  Grover  and  by  Major  Beaumont,  in  a 
\olume of  the  Professional  Papers  of  the  Royal  Engineers  ;  and  experiments 
are  in  progress,  at  Woolwich  and  at  Aldershot,  with  a  view  of  ascertain- 
ing the  most  practicable  means  of  inflating  balloons,  and  the  best  form  and 
equipment  for  service  in  the  field.  It  has  been  proposed  to  use  captive 
balloons  for  observations  on  the  changes  of  temperature  in  the  air,  &c.  Air- 
balloons  can  only  be  truly  useful  when  they  can  be  guided,  and  as  yet  all 


attempts  made  with  this  v 
t  present  than  t' 


=  completely  failed.     There  is  no  other 
he  air  until  there  is  a  current  which  has 
more  or  less  the  desired  direction. 
Unfortunately  the  currents  in  the 
higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere 
^^^^_^_^^^_^_^,       are  variable  and  irregular, 
J0f^*T^WmmmWm^KKKk  '9^'   '>r>ob<ite.— The  object 

r  '^     ^Vi^BmfB?^   "''  <^^  parachute  is  lo   allow  the 

aeronaut  to  leave  the  balloon,  by 
giving  him  the  means  of  lessening 
the  rapidity  of  his  descent.  It 
consists  of  a  large  circular  piece 
of  cloth  (fig,  163),  about  16  feel  in 
diameter,  and  which  by  the  resist- 
ance of  the  air  spreads  out  like 
a  gigantic  umbrella.  In  the  centre 
there  is  an  aperture,  through 
which  the  air  compressed  by  the 
rapidity  of  the  descent  makes  its 
escape  ;  for  otherwise  oscillations 
might  be  produced,  which,  when 
communicated  to  the  boat,  would 
be  dangerous. 

In  fig.  162  there  is  a  parachute 
attached   to   the   network   of  the 
balloon  by  means  of  a  cord  which 
passes  round  a  pulley,  and  is  fixed 
~      '  at   the    other    end    lo    the   boat 

When  the  cord  is  cut   the  parachute  sinks,  at  first  very  rapidly,  but  more 
slowly  as  it  becomes  distended,  as  represented  in  the  ligure. 
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199.  Calevlatloii   of  tlie  weivbt  wliioli   a  balloon  can   raise. — To 

calculate  the  weight  which  can  be  raised  by  a  balloon  of  given  dimensions 
let  us  suppose  it  perfectly  spherical,  and  premise  that  the  formulae  which 

express  the  volume  and  the  superficies  in  terms  of  the  radius  are  V=  "^^    . 

S « 4irR' ;  V  being  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the  diameter.  The 
radius  R  being  measured  in  feet,  let  p  be,  in  pounds,  the  weight  of  a 
square  foot  of  the  material  of  which  the  balloon  is  constructed  ;  let  V 
be  the  weight  of  the  car  and  the  accessories,  a  the  weight  in  pounds  of 
a  cubic  foot  of  air  at  zero,  and  under  the  pressure  076",  and  a'  the  weight 
of  the  same  volume,  under  the  same  conditions,  of  the  gas  with  which 
the   balloon  is  inflated  (155).    Then  the  total  weight  of  the  ervelope  in 

pounds  will  be  4jrR'/ ;  that  of  the  gas  will  be^^^  -  ,  and  that  of  the  dis- 
placed air  ^ — ?     If  X  be  the  weight  which  the  balloon  can  support,  we 

have 

•X-4^^-4![R!£:-4^Re^-P. 

Whence 

X  -  ^^{a  -  ^0  -  4tRV>  -  P. 

But,  as  we  have  before  seen  (197),  in  order  that  the  balloon  may  rise,  the 
weights  must  be  less  by  8  or  10  pounds  than  that  given  by  this  equation. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

APPARATUS  WHICH   DEPEND  ON  THE  PROPERTIES  OF  AIR. 

20O.  Alr-pamp. — Th?  air-pump  is  an  instrument  by  which  a  vacuui 
be  pro<]uced  in  a  given  space,  or  rather  by  which  air  can  be  greatly  rarefied, 
for  an  nbsolute  vacuum  cannot  be  produced  by  its  means.     It  was  invented 


of  the  bair 
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by  Otto  von  Guericke  in  i6;o,  a  few  years  after  the  i 

The  air-pump,  as  now  usually  constructed,  may  be  described  as  folio* 
Fig.   164  represents  a  general  view  ;  fig.  165  a  section,  and  figs,  166-1) 
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various  pans ;  the  letters  in  all  the  figures  having  everywhere  the  same 
meaning. 

The  base  V  G  L  is  of  stout  metal,  and  is  firmly  fixed  on  a  table.  At  one 
end  two  glass  cylinders  or  barrels  are  firmly  cemented,  and  the  two  leather 
pistons  P  and  P'  work  airtight  in  them.  To  these  pistons  are  attached 
racks  H,  K,  and  by  means  of  a  handle  M  N  working  about  a  pinion  X,  the 
pistons  P  and  P'  are  moved  alternately  up  and  down.  On  the  plate  V  is 
litted  a  thick  glass  plate  with  a  very  true  surface.  In  its  centre  is  a  screw 
tubulure  «,  fixed  into  a  conduit  nc  in  the  base  of  the  pump,  and  which  con- 
nects the  receiver  and  the  barrels. 

Fig.  166  gives  a  vertical  section  of  one  of  the  pistons  on  a  larger  scale. 
It  consists  of  two  brass  discs,  A  and  B,  the  latter  of  which  is  provided  with 


a  tubulure  in  which  is  a  screw  D  ;  this  presses  together  a  number  of  leather 
washers,  very  slightly  larger  than  the  disc.  The  leather  is  thoroughly 
soaked  with  oil,  and  slides  airtight  in  the  barrels,  but  with  slight  friction.  L) 
is  pierced  by  a  channel  which  connects  it  with  the  outer  air.  In  the  centre 
of  the  disc  b  is  a  hole  i,  closed  by  a  metal  valve  Z,  which  is  shod  wiih  cork, 
and  by  means  of  a  rod  e  is  kept  in  position  in  the  channel. 

A  valve  s  opens  and  closes  the  orifice  of  the  channel  c,  which  is  in  con- 
nection with  the  receiver.  It  is  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  rod  a,  which  moves,  but 
with  friction,  through  the  piston.  Then  when  the  piston  sinks  it  carries  with 
it  the  rod  a,  and  closes  the  orifice.    As  the  piston  rises  it  lifts  the  rod,  but 
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nnly  for  a  small  distance,  for  the  rod  strikes  against  the  top  of  the  barrel,  and 
[he  piston,  continuing  its  upward  motion,  slides  along  the  rod. 

TTie  stopcock  T  connects  the  receiver  R  with  the  air-pump  gauge  E  (aoi), 
while  S  connects  the  receiver  with  the  barrels.  When  the  receiver  has  been 
exhausted,  S  is  turned  through  a  quarter,  and  the  vacuum  is  thus  preserved. 
Air  can  be  admitted  by  opening  a  screw  r  at  the  top  of  a  channel  in  the 
stopcock  itself. 

The  piston  P'  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  (figs.  i66and  167),  as  the 
handle  is  worked,  the  piston  rises,  and  with  it  the  rod  a  and  the  valve  x, 
u'hile  Z  is  closed  by  its  own  weight  and  the  pressure  of  the  air.  A  partial 
's  created  under  the  piston,  but  the  valve  s,  having  opened  up  con- 
n  with  the  receiver  R,  the  air  in  this  expands  and  fills  both  the  n 


V\g.  .67. 

and  the  barrel.  When  P' begins  to  descend,  the  valve  j  is  closed  by  the 
descent  of  the  rod  a,  the  rarefied  air  in  the  barrel  can  no  longer  return  to 
the  receiver,  it  gets  more  and  more  condensed,  and  its  elastic  force  is  ulti- 
mately so  great  as  to  open  the  valve  Z,  and  the  air  under  the  piston  escapes 
by  the  channel  D  into  the  outer  air,  and  thus  the  rarefaction  produced 
in  the  receiver  is  permanent.  At  the  second  stroke  of  the  piston  the 
same  phenomenon  is  repealed,  until  a  limit  is.reached  at  which,  althougfa 
there  is  air  in  the  receiver,  its  elastic  force  is  insufficient  to  raise  tbe 
valve  Z. 

It  is  clear  that  when  the  rarefaction  has  proceeded  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  atmospheric  pressure  on  the  top  of  P  will  be  very  great,  but  it  will 
be  ver;'  nearly  balanced  by  the  atmospheric  pressure  on  (he  top  of  the  other 
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piston.  Consequently  the  experimenter  will  have  to  overcome  only  the 
difference  of  the  two  pressures.  I'his  is  the  reason  why  two  barrels  are 
employed,  a  plan  first  adopted  by  Hawksbee. 

201.  Alr^piimp  yaniro* — When  the  pump  has  been  worked  some  time, 
the  pressure  in  the  receiver  is  indicated  by  the  difference  of  level  of  the 
mercury  in  the  two  legs  of  a  glass  tube  bent  like  a  syphon,  one  of  which  is 
opened,  and  the  other  closed  like  the  barometer.  This  little  apparatus, 
which  is  called  the  gauge^  is  fixed  to  an  upright  scale,  and  placed  under 
a  small  bell-jar,  which  communicates  with  the  receiver  E  by  a  stop- 
cock A,  inserted  in  the  tube  leading  from  the  orifice  C  to  the  cylinders, 
fig.  165. 

Before  conmiencing  to  exhaust  the  air  in  the  receiver,  its  elastic  force 
exceeds  the  weight  of  the  column  of  mercury  which  is  in  the  closed  branch, 
and  which  consequently  remains  full.  But  as  the  pump  is  worked,  the 
elastic  force  soon  diminishes,  and  is  unable  to  support  the  weight  of  the 
mercury,  which  sinks  and  tends  to  stand  at  the  same  level  in  both  legs.  I  f 
an  absolute  vacuum  could  be  produced,  they  would  be  exactly  on  the  same 
level,  for  there  would  be  no  pressure  either  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  But 
with  the  very  best  machines  the  level  is  always  about  a  thirtieth  of  an  inch 
higher  in  the  closed  branch,  which  indicates  that  the  vacuum  is  not  absolute, 
for  the  elastic  force  of  the  residue  is  equal  to  the  pressure  of  a  column  of 
mercury  of  that  height. 

Theoretically  an  absolute  vacuum  is  impossible ;  for,  since  the  volume 
of  each  cylinder  is,  say,  ^  that  of  the  receiver,  only  ^^  of  the  air  in  the 
receiver  is  extracted  at  each  stroke  of  the  piston,  and  consequently  it  is  im- 
possible to  exhaust  all  the  air  which  it  contains.  The  theoretical  degree  of 
exhaustion  after  a  given  number  of  strokes  is  easily  calculated  as  follows  : — 
Let  a  denote  the  volume  of  the  receiver,  including  in  that  term  the  pipe  ; 
h  the  volume  of  the  cylinder  between  the  highest  and  lowest  positions  of 
the  piston  ;  and  assume,  for  the  sake  of  distinctness,  that  there  is  only  one 
cylinder :  then  the  air  which  occupied  a  before  the  piston  is  lifted  occupies 
a^b  after  it  is  lifted  ;  and  consequently  if  d^  is  the  density  at  the  end  of  the 
first  stroke,  and  d  the  original  density,  we  must  have 

d,^d-  ^ 


tf +  ^ 
If  r/j  is  the  density  at  the  end  of  the  second  stroke,  we  have 

d,^d,-^-^d{-'i-X 

*       \a^b)         \a^b) 
Now  this  reasoning  will  apply  to  n  strokes  ; 

consequently  d^»d{ —  j 

If  there  are  two  equal  cylinders,  the  same  formula  holds  ;  but  in  this  case, 
in  counting  «,  upstrokes  and  downstrokes  equally  reckon  as  one. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  exhaustion  is  never  complete,  since  </can  be  zero 
only  when  n  is  infinite.  However,  no  very  great  number  of  strokes  is  re- 
quired to  render  the  exhaustion  virtually  complete,  even  if  a  is  several  times 
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reater  than  ^.  Thus  if  a-  lo^,  a  hundred  strokes  will  reduce  the  density 
from  ^to  0*0004^;  that  is,  if  the  initial  pressure  is  30  in.,  the  pressure  at 
the  end  of  100  strokes  is  0*012  of  an  inch. 

Practically,  however,  a  limit  is  placed  on  the  rarefaction  that  can  be  pro- 
duced by  any  given  air-pump  ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  air  becomes  ulti- 
mately so  rarefied  that,  when  the  pistons  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder, 


Fig.  168. 


Fig.  170. 


Fig.  169. 


Fig.  171. 


its  elastic  force  cannot  overcome  the  pressure  in  the  valves  on  the  inside  of 
the  piston  ;  they  therefore  do  not  open,  and  there  is  no  further  action  of  the 
pump. 

202.  Boable^ezbanstton  stopeook. — By  means  of  this  device  the  ex- 
liaustion  of  the  air  can  be  carried  to  a  very  high  degree.  Fig.  168  gives  a 
horizontal  section  of  the  stopcock  Q,  which  by  means  of  a  central  channel 
and  two  lateral  ones  forms  a  communication  with  the  receiver  and  the 
barrels.  When  the  working  ceases,  that  is  when  Z  no  longer  rises,  a  quarter- 
turn  is  given  to  Q,  fig.  170.  The  connections  are  now  altered,  as  is  seen  from 
the  horizontal  sections  in  figs.  168  and  170,  and  the  vertical  sections  in  figs.  169 
and  171.  The  new  channels  correspond  now  with  those  of  the  base,  and  the 
rijjht  barrel  is  a/one  connected  with  the  receiver  by  the  channel  nmc,  while 
the  left  is  connected  by  an  oblique  channel  in  the  stopcock  with  a  central 
aperture  s  in  the  base  of  the  right  barrel. 

The  right  piston  as  it  rises  exhausts  air  from  the  receiver ;  but  when  it 
sinks  the  exhausted  air  is  drawn  into  the  left  barrel  by  the  apertures  <?  and  d^ 
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this  latter  being  always  open,  for  the  corresponding  conical  valve  is  raised. 
When  the  right  piston  rises,  that  of  the  left  sinks  ;  but  the  air  below  does  not 
return  to  the  right  barrel,  for  the  orifice  is  now  closed  by  the  conical  valve. 
As  the  right  cylinder  continues  to  eiihaust  the  air  in  the  receiver,  and  to 
force  it  into  the  left  cylinder,  the  air  accumulates  here,  and  ultimately 
acquires  sufficient  tension  to  raise  the  valve  of  the  piston  Q,  which  was 
impossible  before  the  stopcock  was  lumcd,  for  it  is  only  when  the  valves  in 
ihe  piston  no  longer  open,  that  a  quarter  of  a  turn  is  given  to  the  stopcock. 
In  this  way  a  rarefactioa  of  half  a  millimetre  has  been  attained. 

203.  miBnoU'B  Bii^pn^p.^Bianchi  invented  an  air-pump  which   h.-i^ 
several  advantages.     It  is  made  entirely  of  iron,  and  it  hasonly  one  cylinder. 


which  oscillates  on  a  horizontal  axis  fixed  at  its  base,  as  seen  in  fi;,'.  17^. 
A  horizontal  shaft,  with  heavy  t!y-wheel,  V,  works  in  a  frame,  and  is  turned 
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by  .1  handle,  M.  A  crank,  m,  which  is  joined  to  the  top  of  the  piston-rod,  is 
iked  to  the  same  shaft,  and  consequently  at  every  revolution  of  the  wheel 

the  figure,  the  crank  and  the  fly-wheel 
pair  of  cog-wheels.  The  modification 
in  the  action  produced  by  this  ar- 
rangement is  as  follows  : — If  the 
cog-wheel  on  Che  fanner  axis  has 
twice  as  many  teeth  as  that  on  the 
latter  axis,  the  pressure  which  raises 
the  piston  is  doubled  ;  an  advanlage 
u'hich  is  counterbalanced  by  the 
inconvenience  that  now  the  piston 
will  make  one  oscillation  for  one 
revolution  of  the  fl/'wheel. 

The  machine  is  double-acting : 
that  is,  the  piston  PP  (fig.  173)  pro- 
duces a  vacuum,  both  in  ascending 
and  descending.  This  is  effected 
by  the  following  arrangements  :~ 
In  the  piston  there  is  a  valve,  *, 
opening  upwards  as  in  the  ordinary 
machine.  The  piston  rod  AA  is 
hollow,  and  in  the  inside  there  is  a 
copper  tube,  X,  by  which  the  air 
makes  its  escape  through  th«  valve 
d.  At  the  lop  of  the  cylinder  there 
is  a  second  valve,  a,  opening  up- 
wards. An  iron  rod,  D,  works  with 
gentle  friction  in  the  piston,  and 
terminates  at  its  ends  in  two  conical 
valves,  s  and  1',  which  fit  into  the 
openings  of  the  tube  BB  leading  to 
the  receiver. 

Let  us  suppose  the  piston  de- 
scends.    The  valve  s'  is  then  closed, 
"''  '^^  and,  the  valve  s  being  open,  the  ait 

of  the  receiver  passes  in  ihfe  space  above  the  piston,  while  the  air  in  the 
jpace  below  the  piston  undergoes  compression,  and,  raising  the  valve, 
esc.ipes  by  the  lube  X,  which  communicates  with  the  atmosphere.  When 
ihe  piston  ascends,  the  exhaustion  takes  place  through  s',  and  the  valve  s 
being  closed,  the  compressed  air  escapes  by  the  valve  a. 

The  machine  has  a  stopcock  for  double  exhaustion,  similar  to  that 
already  described  (202).  It  is  also  oiled  in  an  ingenious  manner.  Acup,E, 
round  the  rod  is  tilled  with  oil,  which  passes  Into  the  annular  space  between 
the  rod  AA  and  the  tube  X  :  it  passes  then  into  a  lube  00  in  the  piston,  and, 
forced  by  ihe  atmospheric  pressure,  is  uniformly  distributed  on  the  surface 
of  the  piston. 

1  he  npparaius,  being  of  '•'*'">  may  be  made  of  much  greater  dimensioas 
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tiaa  tfatt  otdiaaiy  air-piiniip.    A  vacuum  can  also  be  produced  with  it  in  far 
lest  tiiBe  and  ia  qppantus  of  greater  size  than  usual 

-In  this  air-pump  the  main  peculiarity  is  its 
ill  of  coptidcrable  length,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  accurately 
oonatmcled  nwtal  discs  bolted  together.  Tliis  works  easily  and  smoothly  in 
.tiie  ban^  aad  no  pacldng  or  lubricator  is  used ;  or  rather,  the  lubricator 
is  the  air  in  the  space  bMreen  the  piston  and  the  barreL  The  internal 
£ictiaa  of  the  air  in  this  narrow  space  is  so  great  that  the  rate  at  which  it 
leaks  into  the  barrel  is  fiur  inferior  to  the  rate  atwhich  the  pump  is  exhaust- 
ing aif  fimn  die  recover.  And  Maxwell  showed  that  the  internal  friction 
is  noc  lUninished  even  when  its  density  is  greatly  reduced.    Hence  the 


pomp  woifcs  veiy  satisfectorily  up  to  a 
ooondcnble  degree  of  exhaustion — to  a 
nuliimetre  of  mercury,  for  instance. 

305.  Qpvaaetfa  nlr  «  jfrnmcp.  — 
Sprengd  has  devised  a  form  of  air- 
pump  iriiich  depends  on  the  principle 
cf  oonvertibig  the  space  to  be  exhausted 
into  a  Torri^nian  vacuum. 

If  an  apertore  be  made  in  the  top 
of  a  barooieter  tube,  the  mercury  sinks 
and  draws  in  air;  if  the  experiment 
be  so  arranged  as  to  allow  air  to  enter 
along  with  mercury,  and  if  the  supply 
of  air  be  limited^  while  that  of  mercury 
is  anUaited,  the  air  will  be*  carried 
away  and  a  vacuum  produced.  The 
following  is  the  simplest  form  of  the  ap- 
paratus in  which  this  action  is  realised. 
In  %.  174,  a/  is  a  glass  tube  longer 
than  a  barometer,  open  at  both  ends, 
and  connected,  by  means  of  india- 
nibber  tubing,  with  a  funnel,  A,  filled 
with  mercury  and  supported  by  a  stand. 
Mercury  is  allowed  to  flail  in  this  tube 
at  a  rate  regulated  by  a  clamp  at  c ; 
the  lower  end  of  the  tube  cd  fits  in  the 
flask  B,  which  has  a  spout  at  the  side 
a  little  higher  than  the  lower  end  of 
€d'y  the  upper  part  has  a  branch  at  jr, 
to  wliicfa  a  receiver  R  can  be  tightly 
fixed.  When  the  damp  at  ^  is  opened, 
the  first  portions  of  mercuiy  which  run 
out,  close  the  tube  and  prevent  air 
Ifom  entering  below.  As  the  mercury  is  allowed  to  run  down,  the  ex- 
haustion begins,  and  the  whole  length  of  the  tube  from  x  io  d  \s  filled 
vith  cytinders  of  air  and  mercuiy  having  a  downward  motion.  Air  and 
mercury  escape  through  the  spout  of  the  bulb  B  which  is  above  the  basin  H, 
vhere  the  mercury  is  cdllected.    It  is  poured  back  from  time  to  time  into 
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the  funnel  A,  to  be  repassed  through  the  tube  until  the  exhaustion  is  com- 
plete. As  this  point  is  approached,  the  enclosed  air  between  the  mcrcuo" 
cylinders  is  seen  to  diminish,  until  the  lower  part  of  cd  forms  a  continuous 
column  of  mercury  about'  30  inches  high.  Towards  this  stage  of  the  process 
a  noise  is  heard  like  that  of  a  waier-hamTner  when  shaken  ;  the  operation  is 
completed  when  the  column  of  mercury  encloses  no  air,  and  a  drop  of  mercury 
falls  on  the  top  of  the  column  without  enclosing  the  slightest  air-bubble. 
The  height  of  the  column  then  represents  the  height  of  the  column  of 
mercury  in  the  barometer  ;  in  other  words,  it  is  a  barometer  whose  Torricellian 
vacuum  is  the  receiver  R.  This  apparatus  has  been  used  with  great  success 
in  experiments  in  which  a  very  complete  exhaustion  is  required,  as  in  the 
preparation  of  Geissler's  tubes  and  in  incandescent  elearical  lamps.  It  may 
be  advantageously  combined  with  an  exhausting  syringe,  which  first  removes 
the  greater  part  of  the  air,  the  exhaustion  being  then  completed  as  above. 

The  most  perfect  vacua  are  obtained  by  absorbing  the  residual  gas,  after 
the  exhaustion  has  been  pushed  as  far  as  possible,  either  mechanically,  or 
by  some  substance  with  which 
it  combines  chemically.  Thus 
Dewar  has  produced  a  vacuum, 
which  he  estimates  at  ^\^  of  a 
millimetre,  by  heating  charcoal 
to  redness,  in  a  vessel  from 
which  air  had  been  exhausted 
by  the  Sprengel  pump,  and  then 
allowing  it  to  coo!.  Finkener 
filled  a  vessel  with  oxygen,  then 
exhausted  as  far  as  possible, 
and  finally  heated  to  redness 
some  copper  contained  in  the 
vessel.  This  absorbed  the 
minute  quantity  of  gas  left,  with 
the  formation  of  cupric  oxide. 
In  some  of  his  experiments 
Crookes  obtained  by  chemical 
means  a  vacuum  of  ^Ij^  of  a 
millimetre.  In  these  highly 
rarefied  gases  the  pressure  is  so 
low  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
measure  minute  differences. 
For  such  cases  McLeod  has 
devised  a  very  valuable  gauge, 
the  principle  of  which  is  to  con- 
dense a  measured  volume  of  the 
highly  rarefied  gas  to  a  much  smaller  \'olume,  and  then  to  measure  its 
pressure  under  the  new  conditions. 

306.  aoaaen'B  aiter-pamp.— This  is  a  very  convenient  arrangement  for 
producing  a  vacuum  in  cases  where  a  good  supply  of  water  is  available,  as 
in  laboratories.  Its  principle  is  based  on  that  of  Sprengel's  pump.  A 
composition  tube  a  (fig.  175),  connected  with  the  service-pipe  of  a  water- 
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supply,  is  joined  by  means  of  a  caoutchouc  tube  to  a  glass  tube  cd/^  to  which 
is  attached  at /a  leaden  tube  about  10  to  12  yards  long.  The  tube  sr  is 
connected  with  the  space  to  be  exhausted.  The  water  enters  by  a,  and  in 
falling  down  the  tube  carries  with  it  air  from  the  space  to  be  exhausted. 
The  supply  of  water,  and  therewith  the  rate  of  exhaustion,  can  be  regulated 
by  the  stopcock^ ;  the  bent  tube/^,  which  contains  mercury,  measures  the  de- 
gree of  exhaustion,  which  may  be  reduced  to  a  pressure  of  10  to  1 5  millimetres. 
^  207.  Asplrattnv  actton  of  ourrents  of  air.  —When  a  jet  of  liquid  or  of 
a  gas  passes  through  air,  it  carries  the  surrounding  air  along  with  it ;  fresh 
air  rushes  in  to  supply  its  place,  comes  also  in  contact  with  the  jet,  and  is  in 
like  manner  carried  away.  Thus,  then,  there  is  a  continual  rarefaction  of  the 
air  around  the  jet,  in  consequence  of  which  it  exerts  an  aspiratory  action. 

This  phenomenon  may  be  well  illustrated  by  means  of  an  apparatus  re- 
presented in  fig.  176,  the  analogy  of  which  to  the  experiment  described  (146) 
will  be  at  once  evident.  It  consists  of  a  wide  glass  tube  in  the  two  ends  of 
which  are  fitted  two  small  tubes,  nd  and  B  ;  in  the  bottom  is  a  manometer 
tube  containing  a  coloured  liquid.  On  blowing  through  the  narrow  tube  the 
liquid  at  o  is  seen  to  rise.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  wide  tube  is  blown  into, 
a  depression  is  produced  at  o. 


Fig.  176b  Fig.  177. 

To  this  class  of  phenomena  belongs  the  following  experiment,  which  is  a 
simple  modification  of  one  originally  described  by  Clement  and  Desormes. 
A  tube  is  fixed  in  a  metal  disc  (fig.  177),  its  end  being  flush  with 'the  surface. 
A  light  disc  is  held  at  a  little  distance  by  means  of  three  metal  studs. 
Holding  the  tube  vertically  with  the  discs  downwards,  and  blowing  into  it, 
the  movable  disc  is  seen  to  rise  until  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  upper  one. 
The  current  of  air  spreads  out  from  the  centre  of  the  plate  towards  the 
circumference,  and  in  doing  so  it  is  rarefied  ;  in  consequence  of  this  lessened 
pressure  in  the  space,  the  lower  disc  is  lifted  by  the  external  pressure  against 
the  upper  one,  where  it  remains  as  long  as  the  blowing  continues.  The 
simplest  plan  of  making  this  experiment  was  devised  by  Faraday.  Holding 
one  hand  horizontal,  the  palm  downwards  and  the  fingers  closed,  you  blow 
through  the  space  between  the  index  and  middle  finger.  If  a  piece  of  light 
paper,  of  2  or  3  square  inches,  is  held  against  the  aperture,  it  does  not  fall 
as  long  as  the  blowing  continues. 

I  2 
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The  old  waler-bellows,  still  used  in  mountainous  places  where  there  is  a 
is  a  further  application  of  the  principle.  Water  falling  fioni 
if  dotv-n  a  narrow  tube  divides  and  carries  air  along  with  it  ;  and  if 
■here  are  apertures  in  the  side  through  which  air  can  enter,  this  also  is 
carried  along,  and  becomes  accumulated  in  a  reservoir  placed  below,  from 
which  by  means  of  a  lateral  tube  it  can  be  directed  into  the  hearth  of  a  forge. 
By  the  locomotive  sttam-ptpe  a  jet  of  steam  entering  the  chimney  of  the 
locomotive  carries  the  air  atray,  so  that  fresh  air  must  arrive  through  the 


tire,  and  thus  the  draught  be  kept  up.     in  G/ffani's  injector  viaX^j  is  pumped 
by  means  of  a  jet  of  steam  into  the  boiler  of  a  steam-engine. 

208.  BConen'smeronrr  pomp.— Figs.  178  and  179  represent  a  mercu- 
riiil  air-pump,  constructed  by  Alvergniat.  It  consists  of  two  reservoirs,  A 
and  B,  figs.  178  and  179,  connected  by  a  barometer  lube  T,  and  a  long 
caouicliouc  tube  C.    The  resenoir  B  and  the  tube  T  are  fixed  to  a  ver- 
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tical  support  A,  which  is  movable  and  open,  and  can  be  aliemaiely 
raised  and  lowered  through  a  distance  of  nearly  four  feet.  This  is  etTccted 
by  means  of  a  long  wire  rope,  which  is  lixed  at  one  end  to  the  reservoir  A, 
and  passes  over  two  pulleys,  a  and  b,  the  latter  of  which  is  turned  by  a 
handle.  Above  the  reservoir  B  is  a  three-way  cock  n  ;  to  this  is  attached  a 
tube  d,  for  exhaustion,  and  on  the  left  is  an  ordinary  stopcock  m,  which 
communicates  with  a  reservoir  of  mercury  v,  and  with  the  air.  The 
exhausting  tube  d  is  not  in  direct  communication  with  the  receiver  to  be  ex- 
hausted ;  it  is  first  connected  with  a  reservoir  o,  partially  tilled  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and  designed  to  dr^'  the  gases  which  enter  the  apparatus.  A  caout- 
chouc tube,  £,  makes  communication  with  the  receiver  which  is  to  be  ex- 
hausted.   On  the  reservoir  i?  is  a  small  mercury  manometer/. 

These  details  being  understood,  suppose  the  reservoir  A  at  the  top  of  its 
course  {fig.  178),  the  stopcock  tn  open,  and  the  stopcock  «  turned  as  seen  in 
Z  ;  the  caoutchouc  tube  C,  the  tube  T,  the  reservoir  B,  and  the  tube  above 
are  filled  with  mercury  as  far  as  v  ;  closing  then  the  stopcock  i«,  and  lower- 
ing the  reservoir  A  (fig.  179],  the  mercury  sinks  in  the  reservoir  B,  and  in  the 
lube  T,  until  the  difference  of  levels  in  the  two  tubes  is  equal  to  the  baro- 
metric height,  and  there  is  a  vacuum  in  ' 
stopcock  n,  as  shown  in  fig.  X,  the  gas 
from  the  space  to  be  exhausted  passes 
into  the  barometric  chamber  B  by  the 
tubes  c  and  d,  and  the  level  again  sinks 
in  the  tube  T,  The  stopcocks  are  now 
replaced  in  the  first  position  {fig.  Z),  and 
the  reservoir  A  is  again  lifted,  the  excess 
of  pressure  of  mercury  in  the  caoutchouc 
tube  expels,  through  the  stopcocks  n  and 
III,  the  gas  which  had  passed  into  the 
chamber  B,  and  if  a  few  droplets  of  mer- 
cury are  carried  along  with  them,  they 
are  collected  in  the  vessel  v.  The  pro- 
cess is  repeated  until  the  mercury  is  vir- 
tually at  the  same  level  in  both  legs. 

Like  Sprengel's  pump,  this  is  very 
slow  in  its  working,  and,  like  it,  is  best 
employed  in  completing  the  exhaustion 
irf  a  space  which  has  already  been  par- 
tially rarefied  ;  for  a  vacuum  of  ^l  of  a 
millimetre  may  be  obtained  by  its  means. 

Z09.  Oondensinc  pamp. — The  con- 
densing pump  is  an  apparatus  for  com- 
pressing air,  or  any  other  gas.  The  form 
usually  adopted  is  the  following  : — In  a 
cyhnder,  A,  of  small  diameter  (fig.  iBi), 
there  is  a  solid  piston,  the  rod  of  which  is 
is  provided  with  a  screw  which  fits  i 
arrangement  of  the  valves,  which  ai 
opens  from  the  outside,  and  the  low< 


ed  by  the  hand.  The  cylinder 
the  receiver  K.  Fig.  iSo  shows  the 
1  constructed  that  the  lafiral  valve  o 
alve  s  from  inside. 
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When  the  piston  descends,  the  valve  o  closes,  and  the  elastic  force  of  the 
compressed  air  opens  the  valve  s,  which  thus  allows  the  compressed  air  to 
pass  into  the  receiver.  When  the  piston  ascends,  s  closes  and  o  opens,  and 
permits  the  entrance  of  fresh  air,  which  in  turn  becomes  compressed  by 
the  descent  of  the  piston,  and  so  on.  This  apparatus  is  chiefly  used  for 
charging  liquids  with  gases.  For  this  purpose  the  stopcock  B  is  connected 
with  a  reservoir  of  the  gas  by  means  of  the  tube  D.  TTie  pump  exhausts 
this  gas,  and  forces  it  into  the  vessel  K,  in  which  the  liquid  is  contained. 
The  artificial  gaseous  waters  are  made  by  means  of  analogous  apparatus. 

The  principle  of  the  condensing  pump  has  many  applications,  such  as  iii 
the  small  pump  used  by  plumbers  for  testing  and  for  clearing  gas-pipes,  in 
ventilating  mines,  in  supplying  air  to  blast-furnaces,  in  the  air-brakes  used  in 
locomotives,  and  so  forth. 

2ia  Varna  ot  tb«  ■ir-pnmp.— A  great  many  experiments  with  the  air- 
pump  have  been  already  described.     Such  are  the  mercurial  rain  (13),  the 

fall  of  bodies  in 
'  (76),  the 
bladder  {153), 
the  bursting  of 
a  bladder  {159), 
the  Magdeburg 


injj  screwed  this  apparatus  to  the  air-pump  it  is  exhausted,  and,  the  stopcock 
being  closed,  it  is  placed  in  a  vessel  of  water,  R.  Opening  then  the  stop- 
rock,  the  atmospheric  pressure  upon  the  water  in  the  vessel  makes  it  jet 
through  the  tubulure  into  the  interior  of  the  vessel,  as  shown  in  the 
drawing. 

Fig.  183  represents  an  experiment  illustrating  the  effect  of  atmospheric 
pressure  on  the  human  body,  A  glass  vessel,  open  at  both  ends,  being 
placed  on  the  plate  of  the  machine,  the  upper  end  of  the  cylinder  ta 
closed  by  the  hand,  and  a  vacuum  is  made.     The  hand  then  becomes 
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pressed  by  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  and  can  only  be  taken  away 
by  a  great  effort.  And  as  the  elasticity  of  the  fluids  contained  in  the 
organs  is  not  counterbalanced  by  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  the  palm  of 
the  hand  swells,  and  blood  tends  to  escape  from  the  pores. 

By  means  of  the  air-pump  it  may  be  shown  that  air,  by  reason  of  the 
oxygen  it  contains,  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  combustion  and  of  life. 
For  if  we  place  a  lighted  taper  under  the  receiver,  and  begin  to  exhaust  the 
air,  the  flame  becomes  weaker  as  rarefaction  proceeds,  and  is  finally  extin- 
guished. Similarly,  an  animal  faints  and  dies  if  a  vacuum  is  formed  in  a 
receiver  under  which  it  is  placed.  Mammalia  and  birds  soon  die  in  vacuo. 
Fish  and  reptiles  support  the  loss  of  air  for  a  much  longer  time.  Insects 
can  live  several  days  in  vacuo. 

Substances  liable  to  ferment  may  be  kept  in  vacuo  for  a  long  time  with- 
out alteration,  as  they  are  not  in  contact  with  oxygen,  which  is  necessary  for 
fermentation.  Food  kept  in  airtight  cases,  from  which  the  air  had  been 
exhausted,  has  been  found  as  fresh  after  years  as  on  the  first  day. 

21 1.  Hero's  fountAln. — Hero's  fountain,  which  derives  its  name  from  its 
inventor,  Hero,  who  lived  at  Alexandria,  120  B.C.,  depends  on  the  elasticity 
of  the  air.  It  consists  of 
a  brass  dish,  D  (fig.  184), 

and  of  two  glass  globes, 

M  and  N.  The  dish  com- 
municates with  the  lower 

part  of  the  globe  N  by  a 

long  tube,  B ;  and  another 

tube.  A,  connects  the  two 

fflobes.      A    third    tube 

passes  through  the  dish 

D  to  the  lower  part  of 

the  globe  M.    This  tube 

having  been  taken  out, 

the  globe  M  is  partially 

filled    with    water;   the 

tube  is  then  replaced,  and 

water  is  poured  into  the 

dish.     The  water  flows 

through  the  tube  B  into 

the  lower  globe,  and  ex- 
pels   the  air,  which   is 

forced    into    the   upper 

globe  ;  the  air,  thus  com- 
pressed, acts  upon  the 

water,  and  makes  it  jet 

out  as  represented  in  the 

figure.    If  it  were  not  for 

the  resistance  of  the  at- 
mosphere and    friction, 

the  liquid  would  rise  to  a  height  above  the  water  in  the  dish  equal  to  the 

difference  of  the  level  in  the  two  globes. 


Fig.  184. 


Fig.  185. 
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212.  Intormlttant  fonolalB. — The  intermiUenl fimntain  depends  partly 
on  the  el^islic  force  of  the  air,  and  partly  on  the  atmospheric  pressure.  It 
consists  of  a  stoppered  glass  globe  (C,  fig.  185),  provided  with  two  or  three 
capillary  tubulures,  D.  A  glass  tube  open  at  both  ends  reaches  at  one  end 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  globe  C  ;  the  other  end  terminates  just  above  a  little 
aperture  in  the  dish  B,  which  supports  the  whole  apparatus. 

The  water  with  which  the  globe  C  is  nearly  two-thirds  filled,  runs  out  by 
the  tubes  D,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  the  internal  pressure  at  D  being  equal 
to  the  atmospheric  pressure,  together  with  the  weight  of  the  column  of  water 
CD,  while  the  external  pressure  at  that  point  is  only  that  of  the  atmosphere. 
These  conditions  prevail  so  long  as  the  lower  end  of  the  glass  tube  is  open  ; 
that  is,  so  long  as  air  can  enter  C  and  keep  the  air  in  C  at  the  same  density 
as  the  external  air  ;  but  the  apparatus  is  arranged  so  that  the  orifice  in  the 
dish  B  does  not  allow  so  much  water  to  flow  out  as  it  receives  from  the  tubes 
D,  in  consequence  of  which  the  level  gradually  rises  in  the  dish,  and  closes 
the  lower  end  of  the  glass  tube.  As  the  external  air  cannot  now  enter  the 
globe  C,  the  air  becomes  rarefied  in  proportion  as  the  flow  continues,  until 
the  pressure  of  the  column  of  water  CD,  together  with  the  tension  of  the  air 
contained  in  ihe  globe,  is  equal  10  this  external  pressure  at  D  ;  the  flow 
consequently  stops.  But  as  water  continues  to  flow  out  of  the  dish  B,  the 
tube  D  becomes  open  again,  air  enters,  and  the  flow  recommences,  and  so 
on,  as  long  as  there  is  water  in  the  globe  C. 

213.  Tbe  Bjphon. — The  syphon  is  a  bent  tube  open  at  both  ends,  and 
with  unequal  legs  (fig.  186).    It  is  used  in  transferring  liquids  in  the  following 

manner  : — The  syphon  is  filled  with  some 
liquid,  and,  the-  two  ends  being  closed, 
the  shorter  leg  is  dipped  in  the  liquid,  as 
represented  in  fig,  186 ;  or  the  shorter  leg 
having  been  dipped  in  the  liquid,  the  air 
is  exhausted  by  applying  the  mouth  at  ]t. 
A  vacuum  is  thus  produced,  the  liquid  in 
C  rises  and  fills  the  tube  in  consequence 
of  the  atmospheric  pressure.  It  will  then 
run  out  through  the  s>phon  as  long  as  the 
shorter  end  dips  in  the  liquid. 

To  explain  this  flow  of  water  from  the 
syphon,  let  us  suppose  it  filled  and  the 
short  leg  immersed  in  the  liquid.  The 
pressure  then  acting  on  C,  and  tending  to 
ra'se  the  liquid  in  the  tube,  is  the  atmo- 
Fij.  iM,  spheric  pressure  minus  the  height  of  the 

column  of  liquid  DC.  In  like  manner, 
the  pressure  on  the  end  of  the  tube  B  is  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  less 
the  pressure  of  the  column  of  liquid  AB.  But  as  this  latter  column  is  longer 
than  CD,  the  force  acting  at  B  is  less  than  the  force  acting  at  C,  and  con- 
sequently a  flow  takes  place  proportional  to  the  difference  between  these  two 
forces.  The  flow  will  therefore  be  more  rapid  in  proportion  as  the  difference 
of  level  between  the  aperture  B  and  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  C  is  greater. 
It  follows  from  the  theory  of  the  syphon  that  it  would  not  work  Iq' 
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Fig.  187. 


vacuo,  nor  if  the  height  CD  were  greater  than  that  of  a  column  of  liquid 
which  counterbalances  the  atmospheric  pressure. 

214.  Tlie  latennlttent  sjpbon. — In  the  intermittent  sy'phon  the  flow  is 
not  continuous.  It  is  arranged  in  a  vessel,  so  that  the  shorter  leg  is  near 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  while  the  longer  leg  passes 
through  it  (fig.  187).  Being  fed  by  a  constant  sup- 
ply of  water,  the  level  gradually  rises  both  in  the 
vessel  and  in  the  tube  to  the  top  of  the  syphon, 
which  it  fills,  and  water  begins  to  flow  out.  But  the 
apparatus  is  arranged  so  that  the  flow  of  the  syphon 
is  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  tube  which  supplies 
the  vessel,  and  consequently  the  level  sinks  in 
the  vessel  until  the  shorter  branch  no  longer  dips 
in  the  liquid ;  the  syphon  is  then  empty,  and  the 
flow  ceases.  But  as  the  vessel  is  continually  fed 
from  the  same  source,  the  level  again  rises,  and 
the  same  series  of  phenomena  is  reproduced. 

The  theory  of  the  intermittent  syphon  explains-  the  natural  intermittent 
springs  which  are  found  in  many  countries,  and  of  which  there  is  an  excel- 
lent example  near  Giggleswick  in  Yorkshire.  Many  of  these  springs  furnish 
water  for  several  days  or  months,  and  then,  after  stopping  for  a  certain  in- 
terval, again  recommence.  In  others  the  flow  stops  and  recommences 
several  times  in  an  hour. 

These  phenomena  are  explained  by  assuming  that  there  are  subterranean 
fountains,  which  are  more  or  less  slowl>'  filled  by  springs,  and  which  are  then 
emptied  by  fissures  so  occurring  in  the  ground  as  to  form  an  intermittent 
syphon. 

215.  Bifferent  kinds  of  pumps.— /'//////i'  are  machines  which  serve  to 
raise  water  either  by  suction,  by  pressure,  or  by  both  efforts  combined  ;  they 
are  consequently  dfvided  into  suction  or  lijt pumps^  force-pumps^  and  suction 
and  forcing  pumps. 

The  various  parts  entering  into  the  construction  of  a  pump  are  the  barrel, 
the  piston,  the  valves,  and  the  pipes.  The  barrel  is  a  cylinder  of  metal  or 
of  wood,  in  which  is  the  pis- 
ton. The  latter  is  a  metal  or 
wooden  cylinder  wrapped  with 
tow,  and  working  with  gentle 
friction  the  whole  length  of 
the  barrel. 

The  valves  are  discs  of 
metal  or  leather,  which  alter- 
nately close  the  apertures  which  connect  the  barrel  with  the  pipes.  The 
most  usual  valves  are  the  clack  valve  {^^.  188)  and  the  conical  valve  i^'^. 
189).  The  first  is  a  metal  disc  fixed  to  a  hinge  on  the  edge  of  the  orifice  to 
be  closed.  In  order  more  effectually  to  close  it,  the  lower  part  of  the  disc 
is  covered  with  thick  leather.  Sometimes  the  valve  consists  merely  of  a 
leather  disc,  of  larger  diameter  than  the  orifice,  nailed  on  the  edge  of  tlu- 
orifice.     Its  flexibility  enables  it  to  act  as  a  hinge. 

The  conical  valve  consist  of  a  metal  cone  fitting  in  an  aperture  of  the 
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same  shape.  Below  this  is  an  iron  hoop,  through  which  passes  a  bolt-head 
(ixed  to  the  valve.  The  object  of  this  is  to  limit  the  play  of  the  valve  when 
it  is  raised  by  the  water,  and  to  prevent  its  removal. 

216.  Snetton-pnmp. —  Fig.  190  represents  a  mode!  of  a  suction-pump 
such  as  is  used  in  lectures,  but  which  has  the  same  arrangement  as  the 
pumps  in  common  use.  It  consists,  1st,  of  a.  glass  cylinder,  B,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  there  is  a  valve,  S,  opening  upwards  ;  znd,  of  a  suction-tube^  A, 
which  dips  into  the  reservoir  from  which  water  is  to  be  raised ;  3rd,  of  a 
piston,  which  is  moved  up  and  down  by  a  rod  worked  by  a  handle,  P.  The 
piston  is  perforated  by  a  hole  ;  the  upper  aperture  is  closed  by  a  valve,  O, 
'  opening  upwards. 

When  the  piston  rises  from  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  B,  a  vacuum  is 
produced  below,  and  the  valve  O  is  kept  closed  by  the  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, while  the  air  in  the  pipe  A,  in 
consequence  of  its  elasticity,  raises  the 
valve  S,  and  partially  passes  into  the 
cylinder.  The  air  being  thus  rarefied, 
water  rises  in  the  pipe  until  the  pres- 
sure of  the  liquid  column,  together 
with  the  tension  of  the  rarefied  air 
which  remains  in  the  tube,  counter- 
balances the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere on  the  water  of  the  reser\'oir. 

When  the  piston  descends,  the 
valve  S  closes  by  its  own  weight,  and 
prevents  the  return  of  the  air  from  the 
cylinder  into  the  tube  A.  The  air 
compressed  by  the  piston  opens  the 
valve  O,  and  escapes  into  the  atino- 
sphere  by  the  pipe  C.  With  a  second 
stroke  of  the  piston  the  same  series  of 
phenomena  is  produced,  and  after  a 
few  strokes  the  water  reaches  the 
cylinder.  The  effect  is  now  somewhat 
modified  ;  during  the  descent  of  the 
piston  the  valve  S  closes,  and  the 
water  raises  the  valve  O,  and  passes 
above  the  piston  by  which  it  is  lifted 
into  the  upper  reservoir  D.  There  is 
now  no  more  air  in  the  pump,  and  the 
Fig  ,^.  water  forced  by  the  atmospheric  pres- 

sure rises  with  the  piston,  provided 
that  when  it  is  at  the  summit  of  its  course,  it  is  not  more  than  34  feet 
abnve  the  level  of  the  water  in  which  the  tube  A  dips,  for  we  have  seen 
(J 63)  that  a  column  of  water  of  this  height  is  equal   lo  the  pressure  of  the 

In  practice  the  height  of  the  tube  A  does  not  exceed  36  to  28  feet, 
for,  although  the  atmospheric  pressure  can  support  a  higher  column,  the 
vacuum  produced  in  the  barrel  is  not  perfect,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  piston 
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doei  not  fit  exactly  on  the  bottom  of  the  barrel.  But  when  the  water  ha^ 
passed  the  piston,  it  is  the  ascending  force  of  the  latter  which  raises  it,  and 
the  height  to  which  it  can  be  brought  depends  on  the  power  which  works 
the  piston. 

317.  SaMlMi  M*«  f«r»a  pnoip.— The  action  of  this  pump,  a  model  of 
which  is  repreaented  in  fig.  191,  depends  both  on  exhaustion  and  on  pressure. 
At  the  base  of  the  barrel, 
where  it  is  connected  with 
the  tube  A,  there  is  a 
valve,  S,  which  opens 
upwards.  Another  valve, 
O,  opening  in  the  same 
direction,  closes  the  aper- 
ture of  a  conduit,  which 
piisses  from  a  hole  o,  near 
the  valve  S,  into  a  vessel 
M,  which  is  called  the 
air-chamber.  From  this 
chamber  there  is  another 
tube,    D,  up    which    the 

At  each  ascent  of  the 
piston  B,  which  is  solid, 
the  water  rises  through 
the  tube  A  into  the  bar- 
rel. When  the  piston 
sinks,  the  valve  S  closes, 
and  the  water  is  forced 
through  the  vah 


the 


M,     and 


thence  into  the  tube  D. 
The  height  to  which  it 
can  be  raised  in  this  lube 
depends  solely  on  the  motive  force  which  works  the  pump. 

If  the  tube  D  were  a  prolongation  of  the  tube  Jao,  the  flow  would  be  in- 
Id  take  place  when  the  jjiston  descended,  and  would  cease 
ascended.     But  between  these  lubes  there  is  an  inter\-al,  whii.! 


M   divides  ii 


by  means  of  the  air  in  the 
water  forced   into  the  reser\ 
rising  in  D,  presses  on  the  ■ 
other,   in   virtue  of  this   pressure,  rises  in   the 
orifice  of  the  tube  D,  compressing  the  air  abov. 
piston  ascends,   and    no  longer   forces    the   \\i 
reservoir,  by  the   pressure  it  has  received,  reai 
it  in  the  tube  D,  until  the  piston  again  descends 

218.  KoBd  wblob  ttie  platan  aopporu. —  In  the  suclion-punip,  wher 
once  the  water  fills  the  pipe,  and  the  barrel,  as  far  as  the  spout,  the  effort 
necessary  to  raise  the  piston  j'l  equal  to  lite  weight  0/  a  eotuinn  of  \ca  tr 
the  base  0/ which  is  litis  piston,  and  Ihe  height  llie  -vertical  dislamc  of  th. 


s  a  continuous  flow.  The 
two  parts,  one  of  which, 

by  its  weight ;  while  the 
iervoir   above   the   loner 

Consequently,  when  ihc 

into  M,  the  air  of  the 
on  the  liquid,  and  raises 

that  the  jet  v. 
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spout  from  the  level  of  Ihe  water  in  Ike  reset  voir;  that  is,  tie  height  to 
•wkick  the  ■water  is  raised.  For  if  H  is  the  atmospheric  pressure,  h  the 
height  of  the  water  above  the  piston,  and  h'  the  height  of  the  column 
which  fills  the  suction-tube  A  (fig.  191),  and  the  lower  part  of  the  barrel,  the 
pressure  above  the  piston  is  obviously  H  +  A,  and  thai  below  is  H  —  h', 
since  the  weight  of  the  column  h'  tends  to  counterbalance  the  atmospheric 
pressure.  But  as  the  pressure  H  ~  h'  tends  to  raise  the  pbton.tbe  effective 
resistance  is  equal  to  the  excess  ofH  +  A  over  H—h',  that  is  to  say,  toA  +  A'. 

In  the  suction  and  force  pump  it  is  readily  seen  that  the  pressure  which 
the  piston  supports  is  a!so  equal  lo  the  weight  of  3.  column  of  water  the  base 
of  which  is  the  section  of  the  piston,  and  the  height  that  to  which  the  water 
is  raised, 

219.  nre-«nvine. — The  fire-engine  is  a  force-pump  in  which  a  steady  jei 
is  obtained  by  the  aid  of  an  air-chamber,  and  also  by  two  pumps  working 


alternately  (fig.  191).  The  two  pumps  m  and  «,  worked  by  the  same  lever 
I'Q,  are  immersed  in  a  tank,  which  is  kept  filled  with  water  as  long  as  the 
pump  works.  From  the  arrangement  of  the  valves  it  will  be  seen  that  whea 
one  pump  «  draws  water  from  the  tank,  the  other,  m,  forces  it  into  the  air- 
ckamber  R  ;  whence,  by  an  orifice  Z,  it  passes  into  the  delivery  tube,  by 
which  it  can  be  sent  in  any  direction. 

Without  the  air-chamber  the  jet  would  be  intermittent.  But  as  t'le  velo- 
city of  Ihe  water  on  entering  Ihe  reservoir  is  less  ihan  on  emerging,  the  level 
of  the  water  rises  above  the  orifice  Z,  compressing  the  air  which  fills  the 
reservoir.  Hence,  whenever  the  piston  stops,  the  air  thus  compressed,  re- 
acting on  the  liquid,  forces  it  out  during  its  momentary  stoppage,  and  that 
keeps  up  a  constant  flow. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

PRODUCTION,  PROPAGATION,  AND  REFLFXTION  OF  SOUND. 

2 20.  Frovinee  of  Aoonstics. — The  study  of  sounds,  and  that  of  the 
vibrations  of  elastic  bodies,  form  the  province  of  the  science  of  sounds^  or 
acoustics. 

Music  considers  sounds  with  reference  to  the  pleasurable  feelings  they  are 
calculated  to  excite.  Acoustics  is  concerned  with  the  questions  of  the  pro- 
duction, transmission,  and  comparison  of  sounds  ;  to  which  may  be  added 
the  physiological  question  of  the  perception  of  sounds. 

221.  Sound  and  noise. — Sound  is  a  peculiar  sensation  excited  in  the 
t>rgan  of  hearing  by  the  vibratory  motion  of  bodies,  when  this  motion  is 
transmitted  to  the  ear  through  an  elastic  medium. 

All  sounds  are  not  identical ;  they  present  differences  by  which  they  may 
be  distinguished,  compared,  and  their  relations  determined. 

Sounds  are  distinguished  from  noises,  Sound  properly  so  called,  or 
musical saundy  is  that  which  produces  a  continuous  sensation,  and  the  musical 
value  of  which  can  be  estimated  ;  while  noise  is  either  a  sound  of  too  short 
a  duration  to  be  determined,  like  the  report  of  a  cannon  ;  or  else  it  is  a  con- 
fused mixture  of  many  discordant  sounds,  like  the  rolling  of  thunder  or  the 
noise  of  the  waves.  Nevertheless  the  difference  between  sound  and  noise  is 
by  no  means  precise  :  Savart  showed  that  there  are  relations  of  height  in 
the  case  of  noise,  as  well  as  in  that  of  sound  ;  and  there  are  said  to  be  cer- 
tain ears  sufficiently  well  organised  to  determine  the  musical  value  of  the 
sound  produced  by  a  carriage  rolling  on  the  pavement. 

222.  Caaso  of  sound. — Sound  is  always  the  result  of  rapid  oscillations 
imparted  to  the  molecules  of  elastic  bodies,  when  the  state  of  equilibrium  of 
these  bodies  has  been  disturbed  either  by  a  shock  or  by  friction.  Such 
bodies  tend  to  regain  their  first  position  of  equilibrium,  but  only  reach  it  after 
performing,  on  each  side  of  that  position,  very  rapid  vibratory'  movements, 
the  amplitude  of  which  quickly  decreases.  A  body  which  produces  a  sound 
is  called  a  sonorous  or  sounding  body. 

As  understood  in  England  and  Germany,  a  vibration  comprises  a  motion 
to  afufiro  ;  in  France,  on  the  contrar>%  a  vibration  means  a  movement  to  or 
fro.  The  French  vibrations  are  with  us  semi-vibrations,  an  oscillation  or  I'lbra- 
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lion  is  the  movement  of  the  vibrating  molecule  in  only  one  direction  ;  ^-double 
or  compute  vibration  comprises  (he  oscillation  both  backwards  and  forwards. 
Vibrationsof  aoundingbodiesareveryreadilyobserved.  If  alight  powder  is 
sprinkled  on  a  body  which  is  in  the  act  of  yielding  a  musical  sound,  a  rapid 
motion  is  imparted  to  the  powder, 
which  renders  visible  the  vibrations 
of  the  body ;  and  in  the  same 
manner,  if  a  stretched  cord  be 
smartly  pulled  and  lei  go,  its  vibra- 
tions are  apparent  to  the  eye, 

A  bell-jar  is  held  horizonlally 

in  one  hand  (fig.  193),  and  made 

"**  '""  to  vibrate  by  being  struck  with  the 

oiher;  if  then  a  piece  01  metal  is  placed  m  it,  it  is  rapidly  raised  by,  the 

vibrations  of  the  side  ;  touching  the  bell-jar  with  the  hand,  the  sound  ceases, 

and  with  it  the  motion  of  the  metal. 

123.  SaniiilanotpropaK*t«d  tn  raetio.— The  vibrationsof  elastic  bodies 
can  only  produce  the  sensation  of  sound  in  us  by  the  intervention  of  a 
medium  interposed  between  the  ear  and  the 
sonorous  body  and  vibrating  with  it.  This 
medium  is  usually  the  air,  but  all  gases, 
vapours,  liquids,  and  solids  also  transmit 
sounds. 

The  following  experiment  shows  that  the 
presence  of  a  ponderable  medium  is  neces- 
sary for  the  propagation  of  sound.  A  small 
metal  bell,  which  is  continually  struck  by  a 
small  hammer  by  means  of  clockwork,  or 
else  an  ordinary'  musical  box,  is  placed  under 
the  receiver  of  an  air-pump  (fig.  194).  As 
long  as  the  receiver  is  full  of  air  at  the  ordi- 
nary pressure  the  sound  is  tiansmilled,  but 
in  propnrtion  as  the  air  is  exhausted  the 
sound  becomes  feebler,  and  is  imperceptible 

To  ensure  the  success  of  the  experiment, 

the  bcllwork  or  the  musical  box  must  be 
placed  on  «-adding  ;  for  otherwise  the  vibra- 
tions would  be  transmilledto  the  air  through 
'''^'  ■'*■  the  plate  of  the  pump. 

224.  Souail  !■  propMrated  In  all  elaatla  bodlea.— If.  in  the  above 
experiment,  any  vapour  or  gas  be  admitted  after  the  vacuum  has  been  made, 
the  sound  of  the  bell  will  be  heard,  showing  thai  sound  is  propagated  in  thi« 
medium  as  in  air. 

Sound  is  also  propagated  in  liquids.  When  two  bodies  strike  against 
each  other  under  water  the  shock  is  distinctly  heard.  And  a  diver  at  the 
bottom  of  the  water  can  hear  the  sound  of  voices  on  the  bank. 

The  conduciibiliiy  of  solids  is  such,  that  the  faint  scratching  of  a  pen  at 
the  end  of  a  long  piece  of  wood  is  heard  at  the  other  end.    The  earth  con- 
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lucts  sound  so  well,  that  at  night,  when  the  ear  is  applied  to  the  ground,  the 
itepping  of  horses,  or  any  other  noise  at  a  great  distance,  is  heard. 

225.  Fropaffmtloa  of  Boiind  in  tlie  air. — In  order  to  simplify  the  theory 
»f  the  propagation  of  sound  in  the  air,  we  shall  first  consider  the  case  in 
vhich  it  is  propagated  in  a  cylindrical  tube  of  indefinite  length.  Let  MN, 
ig.  195,  be  a  tube  filled  with  air  at  a  constant  pressure  and  temperature,  and 
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Fig.  1Q5. 


et  P  be  a  piston  oscillating  rapidly  from  A  to  a.  When  the  piston  passes 
"rom  A  to  a  it  compresses  the  air  in  the  tube.  But  in  consequence  of  the 
^reat  compressibility,  the  condensation  of  the  air  does  not  take  place  at  once 
hroughout  the  whole  length  of  the  tube,  but  solely  within  a  certain  length, 
iH,  which  is  called  the  condensed  wave. 

If  the  tube  MN  be  supposed  to  be  divided  into  lengths  equal  to  ^H,  and 
sach  of  these  lengths  divided  into  layers  parallel  to  the  piston,  it  may  be 
ihown  by  calculation, that  when  the  first  layer  of  the  wave  /iH  comes  to  rest, 
.he  motion  is  communicated  to  the  first  layer  of  the  second  wave  HH',  and 
so  on  from  layer  to  layer  in  all  parts  of  H'H",  W"W".  The  condensed 
ivave  advances  in  the  tube,  each  of  its  parts  having  successively  the  same 
degree  of  velocity  and  condensation. 

When  the  piston  returns  in  the  direction  ^A,  a  vacuum  is  produced 
i>ehind  it,  which  causes  an  expansion  of  the  air  in  contact  with  its  posterior 
face.  The  next  layer  expanding  in  turn  brings  the  first  to  its  original  state 
if  condensation,  and  so  on  from  layer  to  layer.  Thus  when  the  piston  has 
returned  to  A,  an  expanded  wave  is  produced  of  the  same  length  as  the  con- 
densed wave,  and  directly  following  it  in  the  tube  where  they  are  propagated 
together,  the  corresponding  layers  of  the  two  waves  possessing  equal  and 
contrary  velocities. 

The  whole  of  a  condensed  and  expanded  wave  forms  an  undulation  ;  that 
is,  an  undulation  comprehends  that  part  of  the  column  of  air  affected  during 
the  backward  and  forward  motion  of  the  piston.  The  length  of  an  unduLi- 
Han  is  the  space  which  sound  traverses  during  a  complete  vibration  of  the 
body  which  produces  it.  This  length  is  less  in  proportion  as  the  vibrations 
are  more  rapid. 

It  is  important  to  remark  that  if  we  consider  a  single  row  of  particles, 
which  when  at  rest  occupy  a  line  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  for 
instance,  those  along  AH''  (fig.  195),  we  shall  find  they  will  have  respectively 
at  the  same  instant  all  the  various  velocities  which  the  piston  has  had  suc- 
cessively while  oscillating  from  A  to  a  and  back  to  A.  So  that  if  in  fig.  38 
AH' represents  the  length  of  one  undulation,  the  curved  line  HTc^.A  will 
represent  the  various  velocities  which  all  the  points  in  the  line  AH' have 
ximultmneously :  for  instance,  at  the  instant  the  piston  has  returned  to  .A, 
the  particle  at  M  will  be  moving  to  the  right  with  a  velocity  represented  by 
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QM,  the  particle  at  N  will  be  moving  to  the  left  with  a  velocity  rcpreseftted 
by  PN,  and  so  on  of  the  other  particles. 

When  an  undulatory  motion  is  transmitted  through  a  medium,  the 
motions  of  any  two  particles  are  said  to  be  in  the  same  phase  when  those 
particles  move  with  equal  velocities  in  the  same  direction  ;  the  motions 
are  said  to  be  in  opposite  phases  when  the  particles  move  with  the  same 
velocities  in  opposite  directions.  It  is  plain,  from  an  inspection  of  fig.  38, 
that  when  any  two  particles  are  separated  by  a  distance  equal  to  half  an  un- 
dulation, their  motions  are  always  in  opposite  phases,  but  if  their  distance 
equals  the  length  of  a  complete  undulation  their  motions  are  in  the  same 
phase.  A  little  consideration  will  show  that  in  the  condensed  wa^^e  the  con- 
densation will  be  greatest  at  the  middle  of  the  wave,  and  likewise  that  the 
expanded  wave  will  be  most  rarefied  at  its  middle. 

It  is  an  easy  transition  from  the  explanation  of  the  motion  of  sonorous  waves 
in  a  cylinder  to  that  of  their  motion  in  an  unenclosed  medium.  It  is  simply 
necessary  to  apply,  in  all  directions,  to  each  molecule  of  the  vibrating  body, 
what  has  been  said  about  a  piston  movable  in  a  tube.  A  series  of  spherical 
waves  alternately  condensed  and  rarefied  is  produced  around  each  centre  of 
disturbance.  As  these  waves  are  contained  within  two  concentrical  spherical 
surfaces,  whose  radii  gradually  increase,  while  the  length  of  the  undulation 
remains  the  same,  their  mass  increases  with  the  dfstance  from  the  centre  of 
disturbance,  so  that  the  amplitude  of  the  vibration  of  the  molecules  gradually 
lessens,  and  the  intensity  of  the  sound  diminishes. 

It  is  these  spherical  waves,  alternately  condensed  and  expanded,  which 
in  being  propagated  transmit  sound.  If  many  points  are  disturbed  at  the 
same  time,  a  system  of  waves  is  produced  around  each  point.  But  all  these 
waves  are  transmitted  one  through  the  other  without  modifying  either  their 
lengths  or  their  velocities.  Sometimes  condensed  or  expanded  waves  coincide 
with  others  of  the  same  nature  to  produce  an  effect  equal  to  their  sum  ;  some- 
times they  meet  and  produce  an  effect  equal  to  their  difference.  If  the  sur- 
face of  still  water  is  disturbed  at  two  or  more  points,  the  co-existence  of 
waves  becomes  sensible  to  the  eye. 

226.  Causes  wblob  Inflnenoe  the  Intensity  of  sdnnd. — Many  causes 
modify  the  force  or  the  intensity  of  sound.  These  are  the  distance  of  the 
sounding  body,  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations,  the  density  of  the  air  at  the 
place  where  the  sound  is  produced,  the  direction  of  the  currents  of  air,  and, 
lastly,  the  neighbourhood  of  other  sounding  bodies. 

i .  The  intensity  of  sound  is  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  dist  wee  of  the 
sonorous  body  from  the  ear.  This  law  has  been  deduced  by  calculation,  but 
it  may  be  also  demonstrated  experimentally.  Let  us  suppose  several  sounds 
of  equal  intensity — for  instance,  bells  of  the  same  kind,  struck  by  ham- 
mers of  the  same  weight,  falling  from  equal  heights.  If  four  of  these  bells 
are  placed  at  a  distance  of  20  yards  from  the  ear,  and  one  at  a  distance  of 
10  yards,  it  is  found  that  the  smgle  bell  produces  a  sound  of  the  same 
intensity  as  the  four  bells  struck  simultaneously.  Consequently,  for  double 
the  distance  the  intensity  of  the  sound  is  only  one-fourth.  A  method 
of  comparing  the  intensities  of  different  sounds  will  be  described  after- 
wards (289). 

The  distance  at  which  sounds  can  be  heard  depends  on  their  intensity. 
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The  report  of  a  volcano  at  St.  Vincent  was  heard  at  Demerara,  300  miles  off, 
and  the  firing  at  Waterloo  was  heard  at  Dover. 

ii.  Tkt  inlemity  of  the  sound  increases  "with  ihe  amplitude  of  the  vibraitpiis 
of  the  sonorous  body.  The  connection  between  the  intensity  of  the  sound 
and  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations  is  readily  obsened  by  means  of  vibrating 
cords.  For  if  the  cords  are  somewhat  long,  the  oscillations  are  perceptible 
to  the  eye,  and  it  is  seen  that  the  sound  is  feebler  in  proportion  as  the  am- 
plitude of  the  oscillations  decreases. 

iii.  TkeimleHsity  of  sound  depends  on  the  densily  of  the  air  in  the  place  in 
•tirhith  it  is  produced.  As  we  have  already  seen  (222),  when  an  alarum  moved 
by  clockwork  is  placed  under  the  bell-jar  of  an  air-pump,  the  sound  becomes 
weaker  in  proportion  as  the  air  is  rarefied. 

In  hydrogen,  which  is  about  fj  the  density  of  air,  sounds  are  much 
feebler,  although  the  pressure  is  the  same.  In  carbonic  acid,  on  the  con- 
trary, whose  density  is  i'539,  sounds  are  more  intense.  On  high  mountains, 
where  the  air  is  much  rarefied,  it  is  necessarj'  to  speak  with  some  effort  in 
order  to  be  heard,  and  the  discharge  of  a  gun  produces  only  a  feeble  sound. 
The  ticking  of  a  watch  is  heard  in  water  at  a  distance  of  23  feet,  in  oil  of  16J, 
in  alcohol  of  13,  and  in  air  of  only  10  feet. 

iv.  The  inletisily  of  sound  is  modified  by  the  motion  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  direction  of  the  -wind.  In  calm  weather  sound  is  always  better 
propagated  than  when  there  is  wind ;  in  the  latter  case,  for  an  equal  distance, 
sound  is  more  intense  in  the  direction  of  the  wind  than  in  the  contrary 
direction. 

V.  Lastly,  sound  is  strengthened  by  the  neighbourhood  of  a  sonorous  body. 
A  string  made  to  vibrate  in  free  air  has  but  a  ver>'  feeble  sound  ;  but  when  it 
\-ibrates  above  a  sounding- 
box,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
violin,  guitar,  or  violoncello, 
its  sound  is  much  stronger. 
This  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  box  and  the  air 
which  it  contains  vibrate 
in  unison  with  the  string. 
Hence  the  useof  sounding- 
boxes  in    stringed    instru- 

117.     Appftrfttns  to 
atraBfthea    aDattdi — The 

apparatus  represented  in 
fig.  196  was  used  by  Savart 
to  show  the  influence  of 
boxes     in     strengthening 


hemispherical  brass  vessel, 

A,  which  is  set  in  vibration  *'  "^ 

by  means  of  a  violin  bow.     Near  it  there  is  a  hollow  cardboard  cylinder,  11, 

closed  at  the  further  end.     By  means  of  a  handle  this  cylinder  can  be  turned 

on  its  support,  so  as  to  be  inclined  at  any  given  degree  towards  the  vessel. 
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l^he  cylinder  is  fixed  on  a  slide,  C,  by  which  means  it  can  be  placed  at  any 
distance  from  A.  When  the  vessel  is  made  to  vibrate,  the  strengthening  of 
the  sound  is  very  remarkable.  But  the  sound  loses  almost  all  its  intensity 
if  the  cylinder  is  turned  away,  and  it  becomes  gradually  weaker  when  the 
cylinder  is  removed  to  a  greater  distance,  showing  that  the  strengthening 
is  due  to  the  vibration  of  the  air  in  the  cylinder. 

The  cylinder  B  is  made  to  vibrate  in  unison  with  the  brass  vessel  by  ad- 
justing it  to  a  certain  depth,  which  is  effected  by  making  one  part  slide  into 
the  other. 

Vitruvius  states  that,  in  the  theatres  of  the  ancients,  resonant  brass  vessels 
were  placed  to  strengthen  the  voices  of  the  actors. 

228.  Znllaenoe  of  tubes  on  tlie  transmisftion  of  sound. — The  law  that 
the  intensity  of  sound  increases  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  square  of  the 
distance  does  not  apply  to  the  case  of  tubes,  especially  if  they  are  straight 
and  cylindrical.  The  sound  waves  in  that  case  are  not  propagated  in  the 
'form  of  increasing  concentrical  spheres,  and  sound  can  be  transmitted  to  a 
j^^reat  distance  without  any  perceptible  alteration.  Biot  found  that  in  one 
of  the  Paris  water-pipes,  i  ,040  yards  long,  the  voice  lost  so  little  of  its  inten- 
sity, that  a  conversation  could  be  kept  up  at  the  ends  of  a  tube  in  a  very  low 
tone.  The  weakening  of  sound  becomes,  however,  perceptible  in  tubes  of 
large  diameter,  or  where  the  sides  are  rough.  This  property  of  transmitting 
sounds  was  first  used  in  England  for  speaking  tubes.  They  consist  of  caout- 
chouc or  metal  tubes  of  small  diameter  passing  from  one  room  to  another.  If 
a  person  speaks  at  one  end  of  the  tube,  he  is  distinctly  heard  by  a  person 
with  his  ear  at  the  other  end. 

From  Biot's  experiments  it  is  evident  that  a  communication  might  be 
made  between  two  towns  by  means  of  speaking  tubes.  The  velocity  of  sound 
is  1,125  feet  in  a  second  at  16"  6  C,  so  that  a  distance  of  50  miles  would  be 
traversed  in  four  minutes. 

229.  Reynauirs  experiments. — Theoretically,  a  sound-wave  should  be 
propagated  in  a  straight  cylindrical  tube  with  a  constant  intensity.  Regnault 
found,  however,  that  in  these  circumstances  the  intensity  of  sound  gradually 
diminishes  with  the  distance,  and  that  the  distance  at  which  it  ceases  to  be 
audible  is  nearly  proportional  to  the  diameter  of  the  tube. 

He  produced  sound-waves  of  equal  strength  by  means  of  a  small  pistol 
charged  with  a  gramme  of  powder,  and  fired  at  the  open  ends  of  tubes  of 
various  diameters  ;  and  he  then  ascertained  the  distance  at  which  the  sound 
could  no  longer  be  heard,  or  at  which  it  ceased  to  act  on  what  he  calls  a 
sensitive  membrane.  This  was  a  very  flexible  membrane  which  could  be 
fixed  across  the  tube  at  various  distances,  and  was  provided  with  a  small 
metal  disc  in  its  centre.  When  the  membrane  began  to  vibrate,  this  disc 
struck  against  a  metallic  contact,  and  thereby  closed  a  voltaic  circuit,  which 
traced  on  a  chronograph  the  exact  moment  at  which  the  membrane  received 
the  sound-wave. 

Experimenting  in  this  manner,  Regnault  found  that  the  report  of  a  pistol 
charged  as  stated  is  no  longer  audible  at  a  distance  of 

1,159  metres  in  a  tube  of o""  108  diameter. 

3,810        „                „             .                 ...     0^-300        „ 
9>540        „  „  i^-ioo        „ 
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The  sound-wave,  oi  which  these  numbers  represent  the  limit  of  distance  at 
vhich  it  is  no  longer  heard,  still  acts  on  the  membrane  at  the  distances  of 
},I56,  iiy430,  and  19,851  metres  respectively. 

According  to  Regnault  the  principal  cause  of  this  diminution  of  intensity 
is  the  loss  of  vis  viva  against  the  sides  of  the  tube  :  he  found  also  that  sounds 
3f  high  pitch  are  propagated  in  tubes  less  easily  than  those  of  low  ones  ;  a 
t>ass  would  be  heard  at  a  greater  distance  than  a  treble  voice. 

230.  Velodtj  of  sonnil  in  Air. — Since  the  propagation  of  sound 
A'aves  is  gradual,  sound  requires  a  certain  time  for  its  transmission  from  one 
place  to  another,  as  is  seen  in  numerous  phenomena.  For  example,  the 
sound  of  thunder  is  only  heard  some  time  after  the  flash  of  lightning  has  been 
seen,  although  both  the  sound  and  the  light  are  produced  simultaneously ; 
and  in  like  manner  we  see  a  mason  in  the  act  of  striking  a  stone  before 
hearing  the  sound. 

The  velocity  of  sound  in  air  has  often  been  the  subject  of  experimental 
determination.  The  most  accurate  of  the  direct  measurements  was  made  by 
Moll  and  Van  Beck  in  1823.  Two  hills,  near  Amsterdam,  Kooltjesberg  and 
Zevenboomen,  were  chosen  as  stations  :  their  distance  from  each  other  as 
determined  trigonometrically  was  57,971  feet,  or  nearly  eleven  miles. 
Cannons  were  fired  at  stated  intervals  simultaneously  at  each  station,  and  the 
time  which  elapsed  between  seeing  the  flash  and  hearing  the  sound  was 
noted  by  chronometers.  This  time  could  be  taken  as  that  which  the  sound 
required  to  travel  between  the  two  stations  ;  for  it  will  be  subsequently  seen 
that  light  takes  an  inappreciable  time  to  traverse  the  above  distance.  In- 
troducing corrections  for  the  barometric  pressure,  temperature,  and  hygro- 
metric  state,  and  eliminating  the  influence  of  the  wind,  Moll  and  Van  Beck's 
results  as  recalculated  by  Schroder  van  der  Kolk  give  109278  feet  as  the 
velocity  of  sound  in  one  second  in  dr>'  air  at  0°  C.  and  under  a  pressure  of 
760  mm.  Kendall,  in  a  North  Pole  expedition,  found  that  the  velocity  of 
sound  at  a  temperature  of  -40°  was  314  metres. 

The  velocity  of  sound  at  zero  may  be  taken  at  1,093  ^^^^  o^*  333  nietrcs. 
This  velocity  increases  with  the  increase  of  temperature ;  it  may  be  calcu- 
lated for  a  temperature  i°  from  the  formula 

T/=  1093  \/  (i  -h  0*003665/) 

where  1093  is  the  velocity  in  feet  at  0°  C,  and  0003665  the  coefficient  of  ex- 
pansion for  1°  C.  This  amounts  to  an  increase  of  nearly  two  feet  for  every 
ilegree  Centigrade.  For  the  same  temperature  it  is  independent  of  the  density 
of  the  air,  and  consequently  of  the  pressure.  It  is  the  same  for  the  same 
temperature  with  all  sounds,  whether  they  be  strong  or  weak,  deep  or  acute. 
Biot  found,  in  his  experiments  on  the  conductivity  of  sound  in  tubes,  that 
when  a  well-known  air  was  played  on  a  flute  at  one  end  of  a  tube  1,040  yards 
long,  it  was  heard  without  alteration  at  the  other  end,  from  which  he  con- 
cluded that  the  velocity  of  different  sounds  is  the  same.  For  the  same 
reason  the  tune  played  by  a  band  is  heard  at  a  great  distance  without  altera- 
tion, except  in  intensity,  which  could  not  be  the  case  if  some  sounds  travelled 
more  rapidly  than  others. 

This  cannot,  however,  be  admitted  as  universally  true.  Eamshaw,  by  a 
mathematical  investigation  of  the  laws  of  the  propagation  of  sound,  concludes 
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that  the  velocity  of  a  sound  depends  on  its  strength  ;  and,  accordingly,  that 
a  violent  sound  ought  to  be  propagated  with  greater  velocity  than  a  gentler 
one.  This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  an  observation  made  by  Captain 
Parry  on  his  Arctic  expedition.  During  artillery  practice  it  was  found,  by 
persons  stationed  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  guns,  that  the  report 
of  the  cannon  was  heard  before  the  command  to  fire  given  by  the  officer.  And 
more  recently,  Mallet  made  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  velocity  with  which 
soutid  is  propagated  in  rocks,  by  observing  the  times  which  elapsed  before 
blastings,  made  at  Holyhead,  were  heard  at  a  distance.  He  found  that  the 
larger  the  charge  of  gunpowder,  and  therefore  the  louder  the  report,  the  more 
rapid  was  the  transmission.  With  a  charge  of  2,000  pounds  of  gunpowder 
the  velocity  was  967  feet  in  a  second,  while  with  a  charge  of  12,000  it  was 
1,210  feet  in  the  same  time. 

Jacques  made  a  series  of  experiments  by  firing  different  weights  of  pow- 
der from  a  cannon,  and  observing  the  velocity  of  the  report  at  different 
distances  from  the  gun  by  means  of  an  electrical  arrangement.  He  thus 
found  that,  nearest  the  gun,  the  velocity  is  least,  increasing  to  a  certain 
maximum  which  is  considerably  greater  than  the  average  velocity.  The 
velocity  is  also  greater  with  the  heavier  charge.  Thus  with  a  charge  of 
I J  pound  the  velocity  was  1187,  and  with  a  charge  of  i  pound  it  was 
1032  at  a  distance  of  from  30  to  50  feet  ;  while  at  a  distance  of  70  to  80 
it  was  1267  and  1 120 ;  and  at  90  to  100  feet  it  was  1262  and  1 1 14  respectively. 

Bravais  and  Martins  found,  in  1844,  that  sound  travelled  >\'ith  the  same 
velocity  from  the  base  to  the  summit  of  the  Faulhom,  as  from  the  summit  to 
the  base. 

231.  CAlonlatton  of  tbe  Telocity  ofsoond  In  gmses. — From  theoretical 
considerations  Newton  gave  a  rule  for  calculating  the  velocity  of  sound  in 
gases,  which  may  be  represented  by  the  formula 


^-V? 


in  which  7'  represents  the  velocity  of  the  sound,  or  the  distance  it  travels  in 
a  second,  e  the  elasticity  of  the  gas,  and  //its  density. 

This  formula  expresses  that  the  velocity  of  the  propagation  of  sound  in 
ji^dses  is  directly  as  the  square  root  of  the  elasticity  of  the  gas^  and  inversely 
as  the  square  root  of  its  density.  It  follows  that  the  velocity  of  sound  is  the 
same  under  any  pressure  ;  for  although  the  elasticity  increases  with  increased 
pressure,  according  to  Boyle's  law,  the  density  increases  in  the  same  ratio. 
At  Quito,  where  the  mean  pressure  is  only  21  8  inches,  the  velocity  is  the. 
same  as  at  the  sea-level,  provided  the  temperature  is  the  same. 

Now  the  measure  of  the  elasticity  of  a  gas  is  the  pressure  to  which  it  is 
subjected  ;  hence,  if  ^  be  the  force  of  gravity,  h  the  barometric  height  reduced 
to  the  temperature  zero,  and  h  the  density  of  mercur>%  also  at  zero,  then  for 
a  gas  under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  and  for  zero,  e  =ghh  :  New- 
ton's formula  accordingly  becomes 


■■-^^'j 


Now,  if  we  suppose  the  temperature  of  a  gas  to  increase  from  o**  to  /®,its 
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volume  will  increase  from  unity,  at  zero,  to  i  +  a/  at  /,  a  being  the  coefficient 
of  expansion  of  the  gas.  But  the  density  varies  inversely  as  the  volume, 
therefore  d  becomes  </  -t-  (i  +  a/).    Hence 


"'  \l^^d^'  ^  "^ 


Substituting  in  this  formula  the  values  in  centimetres  and  grammes, 
^^.981,  A»76,  £/«o-ooi293,  we  get  for  the  value  v  a  number  29,795  centi- 
metres--297*95  metres,  which  is  considerably  less  than  the  experimental 
result.  Laplace  assigned  as  a  reason  for  this  discrepancy  the  heat  produced 
by  pressure  in  the  condensed  waves  ;  and,  by  considerations  based  on  this 
idea,   Poisson  and  Biot  found  that  Newton's  formula  ought  to  be  written 

t'a   \f—r{\  +^  ">>  ^  being  the  specific  heat  of  the  gas  for  a  constant 

pressure,  and  c'  its  specific  heat  for  a  constant  volume  (460).  The  average 
value  of  this  constant  is  ix*  and  if  the  formula  be  modified  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  value  >/i'4  the  calculated  numbers  agree  with  the  experi- 
mental results. 

The  physical  reason  for  introducing  the  constant  a  y'^  into  the  equation 

for  the  velocity  of  sound  may  be  understood  from  the  following  considera- 
tions : — We  have  already  seen  (225)  that  sound  is  propagated  in  air  by  a 
series  of  alternate  condensations  and  rarefactions  of  the  layers.  At  each 
condensation  heat  is  evolved,  and  this  heat  increases  the  elasticity,  and  thus 
the  rapidity  with  which  each  condensed  layer  acts  on  the  next ;  but  in  the 
rarefaction  of  each  layer  the  same  amount  of  heat  disappears  as  was  deve- 
loped by  the  condensation,  and  its  elasticity  is  diminished  by  the  cooling. 
The  effect  of  this  diminished  elasticity  of  the  cooled  layer  is  the  same  as  if 
the  elasticity  of  an  adjacent  wave  had  been  increased,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  this  latter  would  expand  upon  the  dilated  wave  would  be  greater. 
Thus,  while  the  average  temperature  of  the  air  is  unaltered,  both  the  heating 
which  increases  the  elasticity,  and  the  chilling  which  diminishes  it,  concur 
in  increasing  the  velocity. 

Knowing  the  velocity  of  sound,  we  can  calculate  approximately  the  dis- 
tance at  which  it  is  produced.  Light  travels  with  such  velocity  that  the 
flash  or  the  smoke  accompanying  the  report  of  a  gun  may  be  considered  to 
be  seen  simultaneously  with  the  explosion.  Counting  then  the  number  of 
seconds  which  elapse  between  seeing  the  flash  and  hearing  the  sound,  and 
multiplying  this  number  by  1125,  we  get  the  distance  in  feet  at  which  the 
gun  is  discharged.  In  the  same  way  the  distance  of  thunder  may  be 
estimated. 

232.  Veloettsr  of  somid  in  ▼arioiis  riuiei. — Approximately  the  same 
results  have  been  obtained  for  the  velocity  of  sound  in  air  by  another  method, 
by  which  the  velocity  in  other  gases  could  be  determined.  As  the  wave- 
length X  is  the  distance  which  sound  travels  during  the  time  of  one  oscillation, 

that  is,  -  of  a  second,  the  velocity  of  sound  or  the  distance  traversed  in  a 
n 

>econd  is  Z/-//X.     Now  the  length  of  an  open  pipe  is  half  the  wave-length 

of  the  fimdamental  note  of  that  pipe ;  and  that  of  a  closed  pipe  is  a  quarter 
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of  the  wave-length  (275).  Hence,  if  we  know  the  number  of  vibrations  of 
the  note  emitted  by  any  particular  pipe,  which  can  be  easily  ascertained  by 
means  of  a  syren,  and  we  know  the  length  of  this  pipe,  we  can  calculate  v. 
Taking  the  temperature  into  account,  Wertheim  found  in  this  way  1,086  feet 
for  the  velocity  of  sound  in  air  at  zero. 

Further,  since  in  different  gases  which  have  the  same  elasticity,  but  differ 
in  density,  the  velocity  of  sound  varies  inversely  as  the  square  root  of  the 
density,  knowing  the  velocity  of  sound  in  air,  we  may  calculate  it  for  other 
gases  ;  thus  in  hydrogen  it  will  be 

This  number  cannot  be  universally  accurate,  for  the  coefficient  £.,  differs 

somewhat  in  different  gases.  And  when  pipes  were  sounded  with  different 
gases,  and  the  number  of  vibrations  of  the  notes  multiplied  with  twice  the 
length  of  the  pipe,  numbers  were  obtained  which  differed  from  those  cal- 
culated by  the  above  formula.    When,  however,  the  calculation  was  made 

introducing  for  each  gas  its  special  value  of  — ,  the  theoretical  results  agreed 
very  well  with  the  observed  ones. 


By  the  above  method 

Chlorine 

Carbonic  acid 

Oxygen 

Air 

Carbonic  oxide 

Hydrogen 


he  following  values  have  been  obtained  : — 


677  ft. 

in 

a  second. 

856 

»i 

1040 

>i 

1093 

»» 

1 106 

j» 

4163 

» 

253.  Boppler's  prinolple. — When  a  sounding  body  approaches  the  ear, 
the  tone  perceived  is  somewhat  higher  than  the  true  one  ;  but  if  the  source 
of  sound  recedes  from  the  ear,  the  tone  perceived  is  lower.  The  truth  of 
this,  which  is  known  as  DoppUf  'j  principle^  will  be  apparent  from  the  follow- 
ing considerations  : — When  the  source  of  sound  and  the  ear  are  at  rest,  the 
ear  perceives  n  waves  in  a  second ;  but  if  the  ear  approaches  the  sound,  or 
the  sound  approaches  the  ear,  it  perceives  more  ;  just  as  a  ship  meets  more 
waves  when  it  ploughs  through  them  that  if  it  is  at  rest.  Conversely,  the  ear 
receives  a  smaller  number  when  it  recedes  from  the  source  of  sound.  The 
effect  in  the  first  case  is  as  if  the  sounding  body  emitted  more  vibrations  in 
a  second  than  it  really  does,  and  in  the  second  case  fewer.  Hence  in  the 
first  case  the  note  appears  higher  ;  in  the  second  case  lower. 

If  the  distance  which  the  ear  traverses  in  a  second  towards  the  source  of 
sound  (supposed  to  be  stationary)  is  s  feet,  and  the  wave-length  of  the  par- 


s 


ns 


ticular  tone  is  X  feet,  then  there  are  :^  waves  in  a  second :  or  also 

A  c 


for 


X  =  -  ,  where  c  is  the  velocity  of  sound  (230).     Hence  the  ear  receives  not 
n 

only  the// original  waves, but  also    -  in  addition.      Therefore  the  number 
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of  vibrations  which  the  ear  actually  perceives  is 

«'  =  «  +  ^-«(i+f) 
c  c 

for  an  ear  which  approaches  a  tone ;  and  by  similar  reasoning  it  is 

for  an  ear  receding  from  a  tone. 

To  test  Doppler*s  theory  Buys  Ballot  stationed  trumpeters  on  the  Utrecht 
Railways  and  also  upon  locomotives,  and  had  the  height  of  the  approaching 
or  receding  tones  compared  with  stationary  ones  by  musicians.  He  thus 
found  both  the  principle  and  the  formula  fully  confirmed.  Similar  conclu- 
sive experiments  were  made  by  Scott  Russell  on  English  railways.  The 
observation  may  often  be  made  as  a  fast  train  passes  a  station  in  which 
an  electrical  alarum  is  sounding.  Independently  of  the  difference  in  loud- 
ness, an  attentive  ear  can  detect  a  difference  in  pitch  on  approaching  or  on 
leaving  the  station.  A  speed  of  about  40  miles  an  hour  sharpens  the  note 
of  the  whistle  of  an  approaching  train  by  a  semitone,  and  flattens  it  to  that 
extent  as  the  train  recedes. 

Doppler's  principle  is  also  established  by  laboratory  experiments. 
Rollmann  fixed  a  long  rod  on  a  turning  machine,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a 
large  glass  bulb  with  a  slit  in  it,  which  sounded  like  a  humming-top,  when  a 
tangential  current  of  air  was  blown  against  the  slit.  The  uniform  and 
sufficiently  rapid  rotation  of  the  sphere  developed  such  a  current  and  pro- 
duced a  steady  note,  the  pitch  of  which  was  higher  or  lower  in  each  rotation 
according  as  the  bulb  came  nearer,  or  receded  from,  the  observer. 

234.  veioelty  of  sonnd  in  liquids. — The  velocity  of  sound  in  water 
was  investigated  in  1827  by  Colladon  and  Sturm.  They  moored  two  boats 
at  a  known  distance  in  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  The  first  supported  a  bell 
inunersed  in  water,  and  a  bent  lever  provided  at  one  end  with  a  hammer 
which  struck  the  bell,  and  at  the  other  with  a  lighted  wick,  so  arranged  tha^ 
it  ignited  some  powder  the  moment  the  hammer  struck  the  bell.  To  the 
second  boat  was  affixed  an  ear-trumpet,  the  bell  of  which  was  in  water, 
while  the  mouth  was  applied  to  the  ear  of  the  observer,  so  that  he  could 
measure  the  time  between  the  flash  of  light  and  the  arrival  of  sound  by  the 
water.  By  this  method  the  velocity  was  found  to  be  4,708  feet  in  a  second 
at  the  temperature  8°*i,  or  four  times  as  great  as  in  air. 

The  velocity  of  sound,  which  is  different  in  different  liquids,  can  be  cal- 
culated by  a  formula  analogous  to  that  given  above  (230)  as  applicable  to 

gases,  that  is  2/ «  \/--j'  »  ^^  which  g^  h^  and  h  have  their  previous  signi- 
ficance ;  while  /x  is  the  coefficient  of  the  compressibility  for  the  liquid  in 
question — that  is,  its  diminution  in  volume  by  a  pressure  of  one  atmosphere — 
and  d  is  the  density.  I  n  this  way  were  obtained  the  numbers  given  in  the 
following  table.  As  in  the  case  of  gases,  the  velocity  varies  with  the  tem- 
perature, which  is  therefore  appended  in  each  case. 

River  water  (Seine)  .        .13°  C.   -  4714  ft.  in  a  second. 

II  n  ...     30        -   5013  „ 
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Artificial  sea-water  .       .        .        .     20 

Solution  of  common  salt        .        .18 

„        „    chloride  of  calcium     .    23 

Absolute  alcohol     .        .        .        .23 

Turpentine 24 

Ether      

-  4761  ft 

-  5132 

-  6493 

-  3854 

-  3976 

-  3801 

in  a  second. 

It  will  be  seen  how  close  is  the  agreement  between  the  two  values  for 
the  velocity  of  sound  in  water,  the  only  case  in  which  they  have  been 
directly  compared.  There  is  considerable  "uncertainty  about  the  values  for 
other  liquids,  owing  to  the  doubt  as  to  the  values  for  their  compressibility. 

235.  Velocity  of  sonnd  in  solids. — As  a  general  rule,  the  elasticity  of 
solids,  as  compared  with  the  density,  is  greater  than  that  of  liquids,  and 
consequently  the  propagation  of  sound  is  more  rapid. 

The  difference  is  well  seen  in  an  experiment  by  Biot,  who  found  that  when 
a  bellwas  struck  by  a  hammer,  at  one  end  of  an  iron  tube  3,120  feet  long, 
two  sounds  were  distinctly  heard  at  the  other  end.  The  first  of  these  was 
transmitted  by  the  tube  itself  with  a  velocity  x ;  and  the  second  by  the  en- 
closed air  with  a  known  velocity  a.  The  interval  between  the  sounds  was 
2*5  seconds.     The  value  of  x  obtained  from  the  equation 

3120    3120     ^  ^ 
ax 
shows  that  the  velocity  of  sound  in  the  tube  is  nearly  9  times  as  great  as 
that  in  air. 

That  the  report  of  the  firing  of  cannon  is  heard  at  far  greater  distances 
than  peils  of  thunder,  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  sound  in  the  former  case 
is  mainly  transmitted  through  the  earth. 

To  this  class  of  phenomena  belongs  the  fact  that  if  the  ear  is  held  against 
a  rock  in  which  a  blasting  is  being  made  at  a  distance,  two  distinct  reports 
are  heard — one  transmitted  through  the  rock  to  the  ear,  and  the  other  trans- 
mitted through  the  air.  The  conductivity  of  sound  in  solids  is  also  well 
%  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in  manufacturing  telegraph  wires  the  filing  at  any 
particular  part  can  be  heard  at  distances  of  miles  by  placing  one  end  of  the 
wire  in  the  ear.     The  toy  telephone  also  is  based  on  this  fact. 

The  velocity  of  sound  in  wire  has  also  been  determined  theoretically  by 

Wertheim  and  others,  by  the  formula  v  -  \/%t  ^^  which  ^  is  the  modulus 

of  elasticity  (89),  while  d  is  the  mass  in  unit  volume,  which  is  equal  to  the 

specific  gravity,  or  the  weight  of  unit  volume,  divided  by  the  acceleration  of 

•^    or  s 
gravity, 

g 

This  may  be   illustrated   from  a  determination   by  Wertheim   of  the 

velocity  of  sound  in  a  specimen  of  annealed  steel  wire,  the  specific  gravity  s 

of  which  was  7*63 1  and  its  modulus  21,000  (88).    That  is,  a  weight  of  21,000 

kilogrammes  would  double  unit  length  of  a  wire  i  sq.  mm.  in  cross  section,  if 

this  were  possible  without  exceeding  the  limit  of  elasticity.     This  is  equal  to 

2,100,000,000  grammes  on  a  wire  one  sq.  cm.  in  cross  section.     Hence 

[00000000x981     ,,    ^o  ,„   .- r    * 

z —  =  519581  cm.  =  17047  feet. 
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The  folloiring  table  gives  the  velocity  in  various  bodi 
per  Mcond : — 
Caoutchouc 
Tallow 


Wa: 


281 1 
4030 

S7I7 
8SS3 

11666 


Oak 

Elm 
Walnut 


Ash. 
Steel  t 

re  in  the  directions  of  the  fibres, 
rings  or  along  the  rings 


12612 
13516 
15095 
15218 
"53I-1 


16503 


Lead 
Gold 
Silver 
Pine 
Copper 

In  the  case  of  wood  these  velocitiei 

are  considerably  greater  than  acrt 

with  fir  the  velocities  ate  4382  and  2572  for  these  directions  respectively. 
Mallet  investigated  the  velocity  of  the  transmission  of  sound  in  various 

rocks,  and  found  that  it  is  as  follows  ; — 

Wet  sand 825  ft  in  a  second 

Contorted,  stratified  quartz  and  slate  rock     .        .     loSS  „ 

Discontinuous  granite 1306  „ 

Solid  granite 1664  „ 

A  direct  experimental  method  of  determining  the  velocity  of  sound  in 

solids,  gases,  and  vapours  will  be  described  subsequently  (277). 

If  a  medium  through  which  sound  passes  is  heterogeneous,  the  waves  of 

sound  are  reflected  on  the  different  surfaces,  and  the  sound  becomes  rapidly 

enfeebled.     Thus  a  soft  earth  conducts  sound  badly,  while  a  hard  ground 

which  forms  a  compact  mass  conducts  it  well.     So  also  we  hear  badly 

through  air  spaces  which  are  filled  with  porous  materials,  such  as  shavings, 

sawdust,  cinders,  and  the  like. 

236.  m«a«etian  or  Bonnd. — So  long  as  sound-waves  are  not  obstructed 

in  their  motion  they  are  propagated  in  the  form  of  concentric  spheres  ;  but 


when  they  meet  with  an  obstacle,  they  follow  the  general  law  of  ela-^iic 
bodies  ;  that  is,  they  return  upon  themselves,  forming  new  concentric  waves, 
which  seem  to  emanate  from  a  second  centre  on  the  other  side  of  the  obstacle. 
This  phenomenon  constitutes  the  reflection  of  sound. 
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Fig.  197  represents  a  series  of  incident  waves  reflected  from  an  obstacle 
FQ.  Taking,  for  example,  the  incident  wave  MCDN,  emitted  from  the 
centre  A,  the  corresponding  reflected  wave  is  represented  by  the  arc,  CKD, 
of  a  circle  whose  centre  a  is  as  far  behind  the  obstacle  PQ  as  A  is  before  it. 

If  any  point,  C,  of  the  reflecting  surface  be  joined  to  the  centre  of  sound, 
and  if  the  perpendicular  CH  be  let  fall  on  the  surface  of  this  body,  the  angle 
ACH  is  called  the  angle  of  incidence^  and  the  angle  BCH,  formed  by  the 
prolongation  of  dtC,  is  the  angle  of  reflection. 

The  reflection  of  sound  is  subject  to  the  two  following  laws  : — 

I.  The  angle  of  reflection  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence, 

I I.  The  incident  sonorous  ray  and  the  reflected  ray  are  in  the  same  plane 
perpendicular  to  the  reflecting  surface. 

From  these  laws  it  follows  that  the  wave  which  in  the  figure  is  propa- 
gated in  the  direction  AC,  takes  the  direction  CB  after  reflection,  so  that  an 
observer  placed  at  B  hears  a  second  sound,  which  appears  to  come  from  C, 
besides  the  sound  proceeding  from  the  point  A. 

The  laws  of  the  reflection  of  sound  are  the  same  as  those  for  light  and 
radiant  heat,  and  may  be  demonstrated  by  similar  experiments.  One  of  the 
simplest  of  these  is  made  with  conjugate  mirrors  (see  chapter  on  Radiant 
Heat)  ;  if  in  the  focus  of  one  of  these  mirrors  a  watch  is  placed,  the  ear 
placed  in  the  focus  of  the  second  mirror  hears  the  ticking  veiy  distinctly, 
even  when  the  mirrors  are  at  a  distance  of  12  or  13  yards. 

237.  Bclioes  and  resonances. — An  echo  is  the  repetition  of  a  sound  in 
the  air,  caused  by  its  reflection  from  some  obstacle. 

A  very  sharp  quick  sound  can  produce  an  echo  when  the  reflecting 
surface  is  55  feet  distant ;  but  for  articulate  sounds  at  least  double  that 
distance  is  necessary,  for  it  may  be  easily  shown  that  no  one  can  pronounce 
or  hear  distinctly  more  than  five  syllables  in  a  second.  Now,  as  the  velo- 
city of  sound  at  ordinary  temperatures  may  be  taken  at  1125  feet  in  a  second, 
in  a  fifth  of  that  time  sound  would  travel  225  feet.  If  the  reflecting  surface 
is  112-5  fc6^  distant,  in  going  and  returning  sound  would  travel  through  225 
feet.  The  time  which  elapses  between  the  articulated  and  the  reflected 
sound  would,  therefore,  be  a  fifth  of  a  second,  the  two  sounds  would  not 
interfere,  and  the  reflected  sound  would  be  distinctly  heard.  A  person 
speaking  with  a  loud  voice  in  front  of  a  reflector,  at  a  distance  of  1 12*5  feet, 
can  only  distinguish  the  last  reflected  syllable  :  such  an  echo  is  said  to  be 
mo  no  syllabic.  If  the  reflector  were  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  times  1 12*5 
feet,  the  echo  would  be  dissyllabic^  trisyllabic ^  and  so  on. 

When  the  distance  of  the  reflecting  surface  is  less  than  112*5  ^^^^  the 
direct  and  the  reflected  sound  are  confounded.  They  cannot  be  heard 
separately,  but  the  sound  is  strengthened.  This  is  what  is  often  called  reso- 
fiiince^  and  is  frequently  observed  in  large  rooms.  Bare  walls  are  very  reso- 
nant ;  but  tapestry  and  hangings,  which  are  bad  reflectors,  deaden  the 
sound.  To  diminish  or  eliminate  the  effects  of  resonance  is  a  difficult 
problem  in  the  acoustics  of  the  building  art. 

Multiple  echoes  are  those  which  repeat  the  same  sound  several  times : 
this  is  the  case  when  two  opposite  surfaces  (for  example,  two  parallel  walls) 
successively  reflect  sound.  There  are  echoes  which  repeat  the  same  sound 
-^o  times.    An  echo  in  the  chateau  of  Simonetta,  in  Italy,  repeats  a 
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sound  30  times.    At  Woodstock  there  is  one  which  repeats  from  17  to  20 
syllables. 

As  the  laws  of  reflection  of  sound  are  the  same  as  those  of  light  and 
heat,  curved  surfaces  produce  acoustic  foci  like  the  luminous  and  calorific 
foci  produced  by  concave  reflectors.  If  a  person  standing  under  the  arch  of 
a  bridge  speaks  with  his  face  turned  towards  one  of  the  piers,  the  sound  is 
reproduced  near  the  other  pier  with  such  distinctness  that  a  conversation 
can  be  kept  up  in  a  low  tone,  which  is  not  heard  by  anyone  standing  in  the 
intermediate  spaces. 

There  is  a  square  room  with  an  elliptical  ceiling,  on  the  ground  floor  of 
the  Conscr\'atoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  in  Paris,  which  presents  this  pheno- 
menon in  a  remarkable  degree  when  persons  stand  in  the  two  foci  of  the 
ellipse. 

Whispering  galleries  are  formed  of  smooth  walls  having  a  continuous 
curved  form.  The  mouth  of  the  speaker  is  presented  at  one  point,  and 
the  ear  of  the  hearer  at  another  and  distant  point.  In  this  case,  the 
sound  is  successively  reflected  from  one  point  to  the  other  until  it  reaches 
the  ear. 

In  the  whispering  gallery  of  St.  Paul's,  the  faintest  sound  is  thus  conveyed 
from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the  dome,  but  it  is  not  heard  at  any  intermediate 
points.  Placing  himself  close  to  the  upper  wall  of  the  Colosseum,  a  circular 
building  130  feet  in  diameter,  Wheatstone  found  a  word  to  be  repeated  a 
great  many  times.  A  single  exclamation  sounded  like  a  peal  of  laughter 
while  the  tearing  of  a  piece  of  paper  resembled  the  patter  of  hail. 

It  is  not  merely  by  solid  surfaces,  such  as  walls,  rocks,  ships'  sails,  &c., 
that  sound  is  reflected.  It  is  also  reflected  by  clouds,  and  it  has  even  been 
shown  by  direct  experiment  that  a  sound  in  passing  from  a  gas  of  one  density 
into  another  is  reflected  at  the  surface  of  separation  as  it  would  be  against 
a  solid  surface.  Now  different  parts  of  the  earth's  surface  are  unequally 
heated  by  the  sun,  owing  to  the  shadows  of  trees,  evaporation  of  water,  and 
other  causes,  so  that  in  the  atmosphere  there  are  numerous  ascending 
and  descending  currents  of  air  of  different  density.  Whenever  a  sound- 
wave passes  from  a  medium  of  one  density  into  another  it  undergoes  partial 
reflection,  which,  though  not  strong  enough  to  form  an  echo,  distinctly 
weakens  the  direct  sound.  This  is  doubtless  the  reason,  as  Humboldt  re- 
marked, why  sound  travels  further  at  night  than  at  daytime,  even  in  the  South 
American  forests,  where  the  animals,  which  are  silent  by  day,  fill  the  atmo- 
sphere at  night  with  thousands  of  confused  sounds.  To  this  may  be  added 
that  at  night  and  in  repose,  when  other  senses  are  at  rest,  that  of  hearing 
becomes  more  acute.  This  is  the  case  with  persons  who  have  become  blind. 

It  has  generally  been  considered  that  fog  in  the  atmosphere  is  a  great 
deadener  of  sound  ;  it  being  a  mixture  of  air  and  globules  of  water,  at  each 
of  the  innumerable  surfaces  of  contact  a  portion  of  the  vibration  is  lost. 
The  evidence  as  to  the  influence  of  this  property  is  conflicting  ;  recent  re- 
searches of  Tyndall  show  that  a  white  fog,  or  snow,  or  hail,  are  not  important 
obstacles  to  the  transmission  of  sound,  but  that  aqueous  vapour  is.  Expe- 
riments made  on  a  large  scale,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  best  form  of  fog 
signals,  gave  some  remarkable  results. 

On  some  days  which  optically  were  quite  clear,  certain  sounds  could  not 
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be  heard  at  a  distance  far  inferior  to  that  at  which  they  could  be  heard  even 
during  a  thick  haze.  Tyndall  ascribes  this  result  to  the  presence  in  the 
atmosphere  of  aqueous  vapour,  which  forms  in. the  air  innumerable  striae 
that  do  not  interfere  with  its  optical  clearness,,  but  render  it  acoustically 
turbid,  the  sound  being  reflected  by  this  invisible  vapour  just  as  light  is  by 
the  visible  cloud. 

These  conclusions  first  drawn  from  observations  have  been  verified  by 
laboratory  experiments.  Tyndall  has  shown  that  a  medium  consisting  of 
alternate  layers  of  light  and  heavy  gas,  such  as  coal  gas  and  carbon 
dioxide,  deadens  sound,  and  also  that  a  medium  consisting  of  alternate  strata 
of  heated  and  ordinary  air  exerts  a  similar  influence.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  an  atmosphere  containing  the  vapours  of  volatile  liquids.  So  long  as 
the  continuity  of  air  is  preserved,  sound  has  great  power  of  passing  through 
the  interstices  of  solids  ;  thus  it  will  pass  through  twelve  folds  of  a  dry  silk 
handkerchief,  but  is  stopped  by  a  single  layer  if  it  is  wetted. 

238.  Sefkmotlon  of  sound. — It  will  be  found  in  the  sequel  that  refraction 
is  the  change  of  direction  which  light  and  heat  experience  on  passing  from 
one  medium  to  another.  It  has  been  shown  by  Hajech  that  the  laws  of  the 
refraction  of  sound  are  the  same  as  those  for  light  and  heat :  he  used  tubes 
filled  with  various  gases  and  liquids,  and  closed  by  membranes  ;  the  mem- 
brane at  one  end  was  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  tube,  while  the  other 
made  an  angle  with  it.  When  these  tubes  were  placed  in  an  aperture  in  the 
wall  between  two  rooms,  a  sound  produced  in  front  of  the  tube  in  one  room, 
that  of  a  tuning-fork  for  instance,  was  heard  in  directions  in  the  other 
varying  with  the  nature  of  the  substance  with  which  the  tube  was  filled. 
Accurate  measurements  showed  that  the  law  held  that  the  sines  of  the  angle 
of  incidence  and  of  refraction  are  in  a  constant  ratio,  which  is  equal  to  the 
ratio  of  the  velocity  of  sound  in  the  two  media. 

Sondhauss  has  confirmed  the  analogy  of  the  refraction  of  sound-waves 
to  those  of  light  and  heat.  He  constructed  lenses  of  gas  by  cutting  equal 
segments  out  of  a  large  collodion  balloon,  and  fastening  them  on  the  two 
sides  of  a  sheet  iron  ring  a  foot  in  diameter,  so  as  to  form  a  double  convex 
lens  about  4  inches  thick  in  the  centre.  This  was  filled  with  carbonic  acid, 
and  a  watch  was  placed  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  :  the  point  was  then 
sought  on  the  other  side  of  the  lens  at  which  the  sound  was  most  distinctly 
heard.  It  was  found  that  when  the  ear  was  removed  from  the  axis,  the 
sound  was  scarcely  perceptible  ;  but  that  at  a  certain  point  on  the  axial  line 
it  was  very  distinctly  heard.  Consequently,  the  sound-waves  in  passing 
from  the  lens  had  converged  towards  the  axis,  their  direction  had  been 
changed  ;  in  other  words,  they  had  been  refracted. 

The  refraction  of  sound  may  be  easily  demonstrated  by  means  of  one  of 
the  very  thin  india-rubber  balloons  used  as  children's  toys,  inflated  by 
carbonic  acid.  If  the  balloon  be  filled  with  hydrogen,  no  focus  is  detected  ; 
it  acts  like  a  concave  lens,  and  the  divergence  of  the  rays  is  increased, 
instead  of  their  being  converged  to  the  ear. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  sound  is  propagated  in  a  direction  against 
tliat  of  the  wind  with  less  velocity  than  with  the  wind.  This  is  probably 
clue  to  a  refraction  of  sound  on  a  large  scale.  The  velocity  of  wind  along 
the  ground  is  always  considerably  less  than  at  a  greater  height ;  thus,  the 
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velocity  at  a  height  of  8  feet  has  been  observed  to  be  double  what  it  is  at  a 
height  of  one  foot  above  the  ground.  Hence,  the  front  of  a  condensed  wave 
(fig.  195),  which  was  originally  vertical,  becomes  tilted  upwards  and  with  the 
lower  part  forward  ;  and,  as  the  direction  of  the  wave-motion  is  at  right  angles 
to  the  front  of  the  wave,  the  effect  of  the  coalescence  of  a  number  of  these 
rays  thus  directed  upwards,  is  to  produce  an  increase  of  the  sound  in  the 
higher  regions.  The  rays  which  travel  with  the  wind  will  for  similar  reasons 
be  refracted  downwards,  and  thus  the  sound  be  better  heard. 

239.  Speakinv  tmmpet.  IRiaa  tmmpet. — These  instruments  depend 
both  on  the  reflection  of  sound  and  on  its  conductibility  in  tubes. 

The  speaking  trumpet^  as  its  name  implies,  is  used  to  render  the  voice 
audible  at  great  distances.  It  consists  of  a  slightly  conical  tin  or  brass  tube 
(fig.  198),  very  much  wider  at  one  end  (which  is  called  the  ^^//),and  provided 
with  a  mouthpiece  at  the  other.  The  larger  the  dimensions  of  this  instru- 
ment the  greater  is  the  distance  at  which  the  voice  is  heard.  Its  action  is 
usually  ascribed  to  the  successive  reflections  of  sound  waves  from  the  sides 
of  the  tube,  by  which  the  waves  tend  more  and  more  to  pass  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  instrument.     It  has,  however,  been  objected  to 


Fig.  198. 


this  explanation,  that  the  sounds  emitted  by  the  speaking  trumpet  arc 
not  stronger  solely  in  the  direction  of  the  axis,  but  in  all  directions  ;  that  the 
bell  would  not  tend  to  produce  parallelism  in  the  sound-wave,  whereas  it 
certainly  exerts  considerable  influence  in  strengthening  the  sound.  It  must 
be  said  that  no  satisfactory  explanation  has  been  given  of  the  effect  of  the  bell. 

One  reason  for  the  effect  of  a  speaking  trumpet  is  the  fact  that  the  sound, 
before  it  begins  to  be  diffused,  sets  a  large  column  of  air  in  vibration  and  is 
thus  strengthened. 

The  ear  trumpet  is  used  by  persons  who  are  hard  of  hearing.  It  is 
essentially  an  inverted  speaking  trumpet,  and  consists  of  a  conical  metallic 
tube,  one  of  whose  extremities,  terminating  in  a  ^^//^  receives  the  sound,  while 
the  other  end  is  introduced  into  the  ear.  This  instrument  is  the  reverse  of 
the  speaking  trumpet.  The  bell  serves  as  a  mouthpiece  ;  that  is,  it  receives 
the  sound  coming  from  the  mouth  of  the  person  who  speaks.  These  sounds 
are  transmitted  by  a  series  of  reflections  to  the  interior  of  the  trumpet,  so 
that  the  waves  which  would  become  greatly  diffused,  are  concentrated  on 
the  ear,  and  produce  a  far  greater  effect  than  divergent  waves  would  have 
done. 

240.  Stethoscope. — One  of  the  most  useful  applications  of  acoustical 
principles  is  the  stethoscope.  Figs.  199,  200,  represent  an  improved  form  of 
this  instrument  devised  by  Konig.  Two  sheets  of  caoutchouc,  c  and  tz,  are 
fixed  to  the  circular  edge  of  a  hollow  metal  hemisphere ;  the  edge  is  provided 
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with  a  stopcock,  so  that  the  sheets  can  be  inflated,  and  then  present  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  double  convex  lens,  as  represented  in  section  in  fig.  199.  To 
a  tubulure  on  the  hemisphere  is  fixed  a  caoutchouc  tube  terminated  by  horn 
or  ivory,  ^,  which  is  placed  in  the  ear  (fig.  200). 


Fig.  199. 


Fig.  20a 


When  the  membrane  of  the  stethoscope  is  applied  to  the  chest  of  a  sick 
person  the  beating  of  the  heart  and  the  sounds  of  respiration  are  transmitted 
to  the  air  in  the  chamber  c  <i,  and  from  thence  to  the  ear  by  means  of  the 
flexible  tube.  If  several  tubes  are  fixed  to  the  instrument,  as  many  observers 
may  simultaneously  auscultate  the  same  patient. 
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CHAPTER   n. 

MEASUREMENT  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  VIBRATIONS. 

341.  M^v»»V»  mw9»tuta». — Siivarfs  toothed  wheel,  so  called  from  the 
name  of  its  inventor,  is  an  apparatus  by  which  the  absolute  number  of  vibra- 
tions corresponding  to  a  given  note  can  be  determined.  It  consists  of  a 
solid  oak  frajne  in  which  there  are  two  wheels,  Aand  B  (tig.  zoi) ;  the  larger 


wheel.  A,  is  connecied  with  the  toothed  wheel  by  means  of  a  strap  and  a 
multiplying  wheel,  thereby  causing  the  toothed  wheel  to  revolve  with  great 
velocity ;  a  card,  E,  is  fixed  on  the  frame,  and,  in  revoli'ing,  the  toothed 
wheel  strikes  against  it,  and  causes  it  to  vibrate.  The  card  being  stnick  by 
each  tooth,  makes  as  many  vibrations  as  there  are  teeth.  At  the  side  of  the 
apparatus  there  is  nn  indicator,  H ,  which  gives  the  number  of  revolutions  ol 
the  wheel,  and  consequently  the  number  of  vibrations  in  a  gi\'en  time. 

When  the  wheel  is  moved  slowly,  the  separate  shoclcs  against  the  card 
are  distinctly  heard ;  but  if  the  velocity  is  gradually  increased,  the  sound 
becomes  higher  and  higher.  Having  obtained  the  sound  whose  number  ot 
vibrations  is  to  be  determined,  the  revolution  of  the  wheel  is  continued  with 
the  same  velocity  for  a  certain  number  of  seconds.  The  number  of  turns  ot 
the  toothed  wheel  B  is  then  read  olTon  the  indicator,  and  this  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  teeih  in  the  wheel  gives  the  total  number  of  vibrations. 
Dividing  this  by  the  corresponding  number  of  seconds,  the  quotient  gives 
the  number  of  vibrations  per  second  for  the  given  sound. 

343.  ■jT*n. — The  syren  is  an  apparatus  which,  lilce  .Savart's  wheel.  Is 
used  to  measure  the  number  of  vibrations  of  a  body  in  a  given  time.    The 
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name  '  syren  '  was  given  to  it  by  its  inventor,  Cagniard  Latour,  because  it 

yields  sounds  underwater. 

It  is  made  entirely  of  brass.  Fig.  3o2  represents  it  fixed  on  the  table  of 
a  bellows,  by  which  a  continuous  current  of  air  can  be  sent  through  it.  Figs. 
203  and  204  show  the  internal  details.  The  lower  part  consists  of  a  cylin- 
drical box,  O,  closed  by  a  fixed  plate,  B.  On  this  plate  a  vertical  rod,  T,  rests, 
to  which  is  fixed  a  disc,  A,  moving  with  the  rod.  In  ibe  plate  B  there  are 
equidistant  circular  holes,  and  in  the  disc  A  are  an  equal  number  of  holes  of 
the  same  size,  and  the  same  distance  from  the  centre  as  those  of  the  plate. 
These  holes  are  not  perpendicular  to  the  disc  ;  ihey  are  all  inclined  to  the 
same  extent  in  the  same  direction  in  the  plate,  and  are  inclined  to  the  same 
extent  in  the  opposite  direction  in  the  disc,  so  thai  when  they  are  opposite 
each  other  they  have  the  appearance  represented  in  mn,  fig.  303.     Conse- 


'  from  the  bellows  reaches  the  hole  in,  it  strikes 
the  hole  «,  and  imparts  to  the  disc  A  a  rotatory 


quently,  when  a  current  of. 
obliquely  against  the  sides 
motion  in  the  direction  nA. 

For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  let  us  first  suppose  that  in  the  movable  disc 
A  there  are  eighteen  holes,  and  in  the  fixed  plate  B  only  one,  which  faces 
one  of  the  upper  holes.  The  wind  from  the  bellows  striking  against  the 
sides  of  the  latter,  the  movable  disc  begins  to  rotate,  and  the  spHce  between 
two  of  its  consecutive  holes  closes  the  hole  in  the  lower  plate.  But  as  the 
disc  continues  to  lum  from  its  acquired  velocity,  two  holes  are  again  opposite 
each  other,  a  new  impulse  is  produced,  and  so  on.  JJuring  a  complete 
revolution  of  the  disc  the  lower  hole  is  eighteen  times  open  and  eighteen 
times  closed.  A  series  of  effluxes  and  stoppages  is  thus  produced,  which 
makes  the  air  vibrate,  and  ultimately  produces  a  sound  when  the  successive 
impulses  are  sufficiently  rapid.  If  the  fixed  plate,  like  Che  moving  disc,  had 
eighteen  holes,  each  hole  would  separately  produce  the  same  effect  as  a 
separate  one,  the  sound  would  be  eighteen  times  as  intense,  but  the  number 
of  vibrations  would  not  be  increased. 
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In  order  to  know  the  number  of  vibrations  corresponding  to  the  sound 
produced,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  disc  A  in 
a  second.  For  this  purpose  an  endless  screw  on  the  rod  T  transmits  the 
motion  to  a  wheel,  «,  with  100  teeth.  On  this  wheel,  which  moves  by  one 
tooth  for  every  turn  of  the  disc,  there  is  a  catch  P,  which  at  each  complete 
revolution  moves  one  tooth  of  a  second  wheel,  b  (fig.  204).  On  the  axis  of 
these  wheels  there  are  two  needles,  which  move  round  dials  represented  in 
fig.  202.  One  of  these  indices  gives  the  number  of  turns  of  the  disc  A,  the 
other  the  number  of  hundreds  of  turns.  By  means  of  two  screws,  D  and  C, 
the  wheel  a  can  be  uncoupled  from  the  endless  screw. 

Since  the  pitch  of  the  sound  rises  in  proportion  to  the  velocity  of  the  disc 
A,  the  wind  is  forced  until  the  desired  sound  is  produced.  The  same  current 
is  kept  up  for  a  certain  time— two  minutes,  for  example — and  the  number  of 
turns  read  off.  This  number  multiplied  by  18,  and  divided  by  120,  gives 
the  number  of  vibrations  in  a  second.  For  the  same  velocity  of  rotation  the 
syren  gives  the  same  sound  in  air  as  in  water  ;  the  same  is  the  case  with  all 
gases  ;  and  it  appears,  therefore,  that  any  given  sound  depends  on  the 
number  of  vibrations,  and  not  on  the  nature  of  the  sounding  body. 

The  buzzing  and  humming  noise  of  certain  insects  is  not  vocal,  but  is 
produced  by  very  rapid  flapping  of  the  wings  against  the  air  or  the  body. 
The  syren  has  been  ingeniously  applied  to  count  the  velocity  of  the  undula- 
tions thus  produced,  which  is  effected  by  bringiag  it  into  unison  with  the 
sound.  It  has  thus  been  found  that  the  wings  of  a  gnat  flap  at  the  rate  of 
15,000  times  in  a  second.  If  a  report  is  produced  in  a  space  with  two 
parallel  walls  at  no  great  distance  apart,  the  sound  is  reflected  from  one  to 
the  other  and  reaches  the  car  at  regular  and  frequent  intervals  ;  that  is,  the 
repetition  of  the  echo  acts  as  a  note. 

243.  Bellows. — In  acoustics  a  bellows  is  an  apparatus  by  which  wind 
instruments,  such  as  the  syren  and  organ-pipes,  are  worked.  Between  the 
four  legs  of  a  table  there  is  a  pair  of  bellows,  S  (fig.  205),  which  is  worked 
by  means  of  a  pedal,  P.  D  is  a  reservoir  of  flexible  leather,  in  which  is 
stored  the  air  forced  in  by  the  bellows.  If  this  reservoir  is  pressed  by  means 
of  weights  on  a  rod,  T,  moved  by  the  hand^  the  air  is  driven  through  a  pipe, 
E,  into  a  chest,  C,  fixed  on  the  table.  In  this  chest  there  are  small  holes 
closed  by  leather  valves,  which  can  be  opened  by  pressing  on  keys  in  front 
of  the  box.    The  syren  or  sounding  pipe  is  placed  in  one  of  these  holes. 

244.  &imit  of  porooptlblo  sounds. — Previous  to  Savart's  researches, 
physicists  assumed  that  the  ear  could  not  perceive  a  sound  when  the  number 
of  vibrations  was  below  16  for  deep  sounds,  or  above  9,000  for  acute  sounds. 
But  he  showed  that  these  limits  were  too  close,  and  that  the  faculty  of  per- 
ceiving sounds  depends  rather  on  their  intensity  than  on  their  height ;  so 
that  when  extremely  acute  sounds  are  not  heard,  it  arises  from  the  fact  that 
they  have  not  been  produced  with  sufficient  intensity  to  affect  the  organ  of 
hearing. 

By  increasing  the  diameter  of  the  toothed  wheel,  and  consequently  the 
amplitude  and  intensity  of  the  vibrations,  Savart  pushed  the  limit  of  acute 
sounds  to  24,000  vibrations  in  a  second. 

For  deep  sounds  he  substituted  for  the  toothed  wheel  an  iron  bar  about 
two  feet  long,  which  revolved  on  a  horizontal  axis  between  two  thin  wooden 
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plaies,  about  o'oS  of  an  inch  from  the  bnr.  As  often  as  the  bar  passed,  a 
}{rave  sound  was  produced,  due  to  the  displacement  of  the  air.  As  the 
motion  was  accelerated,  the  sound  became  continuous,  very  grave  and 
deafening.  By  this  means  Savart  found,  ihai  with  7  to  8  vibrations  in  a 
second,  the  ear  perceived  a 
distinct  but  very  deep  sound. 
DespretT,  however,  who 
investigaled  the  same  sub- 
ject, disputed  Savart's  results 
as  10  the  limits  of  deep 
sounds,  and  considers  that 
no  sound  is  audible  that  is 
made  by  less  than  16  vibra- 
tions per  second.  Helm- 
holti  holds  that  the  percep- 
tion of  a  sound  begins  at  30 
vibrations,  and  only  has  a 
definite  musical  value  when 
the  number  is  more  than  40. 
Below  30  the  impression  ot 
a  number  of  separate  beats 
is  produced.  On  the  other 
hand  acute  sounds  arc  audi- 
ble up  to  those  correspond- 
ing to  38,000  vibrations  in  a 
second. 

The     discordant     results 
obtained  by  these  and  other 
observers   for    the   limit    of 
'^'  "  '  audibility  of  higher  notes  are 

no  doubt  due  to  the  circumstance  that  different  observers  have  different 
capacities  for  the  perception  of  sounds.  Preyer  has  investigated  this  subject 
by  means  of  experimental  methods  of  greater  precision  than  any  that  have 
hitherto  been  applied  for  this  purpose.  The  minimum  limit  for  the  normal 
ear  he  found  to  lie  between  16  and  24  single  vibrations  in  a  second  ;  the 
ma.ximum  limit  reached  41,000;  but  many  persons  with  average  powers  of 
hearing  were  found  to  be  absolutely  deaf  Co  notes  of  16,000,  12,000,  or  e^en 
fewer  vibrations. 

245.  Dubbmera  (TBplilo  matbod. — When  the  syren  or  Savart's  wheel 
is  used  to  determine  the  exact  number  of  vibrations  corresponding  to  a  given 
sound,  it  is  necessarj'  to  bring  the  sound  which  they  produce  into  unison 
u'iih  the  given  sound,  and  this  cannot  be  done  exactly  unless  the  experi- 
menter has  a  practised  ear.  Duhamel's  graphic  method  is  very  simple  and 
e\act,  and  free  from  this  difficulty.  It  consists  in  fixing  a  fine  point  to  the 
body  emitting  the  sound,  and  causing  it  to  trace  the  vibrations  on  a  properly 
prepared  surface. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  wood  or  metal  cylinder,  A  (fig.  206),  fixed  to 
a  vertical  axis,  O,  and  turned  by  a  handle.  The  lower  part  of  the  axis  is  a 
screw  working  in  a  fixed  nut,  so  that,  according  as  the  handle  is  turned  from. 
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Itfl  10  ri^ht,  or  from  rijjht  to  left,  the  cyliiitlcr  is  raised  or  ticpresscd.  Rduin 
[he  cylinder  is  rolled  a  sheet  of  paper  covered  with  iin  inailhcsive  Altn  o 
lampblack.  On  this  film  the  vibrations  register  themselves.  This  is  effcctec 
as  follows.  Suppose  the  body  emitting  the  note  to  be  a  steel  rod.  It  is  hek 
firmly  at  one  end,  and  carries,  at  the  other,  a  line  point  which  grazes  th< 
surfaces  of  the  cylinder.  If  the  rod  is  made  to  vibrate  and  the  cylinder  i: 
.It  rest,  the  point  would  describe  a  short  line  ;  but  if  the  cylinder  is  turned 
the  point  produces  an  unduhtting  trace,  containing  as  many  undulations  a; 
the  point  has  made  vibrations.     Consequently  the  number  of  vibrations  car 


be  counted.     It  remains  only  to  determine  the  time  in  which  the  vibration? 
were  made. 

There  are  several  ways  of  doing  this.  The  simplest  is  to  compare  iht 
curve  traced  by  the  vibrating  rod  with  that  traced  by  a  tuning-fork  (251) 
which  gives  «  known  number  of  vibrations  per  second^ — for  exaniple,  500 
The  prong  of  the  fork  is  furnished  with  a  point,  which  is  placed  in  contaci 
with  the  lampblack.  The  fork  and  the  rod  are  then  set  vibrating  together. 
and  each  produces  its  own  undulating  trace.  When  the  paper  is  unrolled 
it  is  easy,  by  counting  the  number  of  vibrations  each  has  m.ide  in  the  s.imc 
distance,  to  determine  the  number  of  vibrations  made  per  second  by  the 
elastic  rod.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  tuning-fork  made  1 50  vibrations 
while  the  rod  made  165  vibrations.  Now  we  already  know  th.at  the  tuning- 
f(>rk  makes  one  vibration  in  the  3^;;  part  of  a  second,  and  therefore  1 5c 
vibrations  in  }^  of  a  second.     liut  in  the  same  time  the  rod  makes  165 

vibrations;  therefore  it  makes  one  vibration  in  the  _-_  '    ^_  of  a  second, 


and  hence  it  makes  per  second 


500  X 
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CH AFTER  III. 

THE  PHYSICAL  THEORY  OF  MUSIC. 

246.  Properties  of  aimsieal  notes. — A  simple  musical  note  results  from 
a  continuous  rapid  isochronous  vibration,  provided  the  number  of  the  vibra- 
tions falls  within  the  very  wide  limits  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter  (244). 
Musical  notes  are  in  most  cases  compound.  The  distinction  between  a 
simple  and  a  compound  musical  note  will  be  explained  later  in  the  chapter. 
The  tone  yielded  by  a  tuning-fork  furnished  with  a  proper  resonance-box  is 
simple ;  that  yielded  by  a  wide-stopped  organ  pipe,  or  by  a  flute,  is  nearly 
simple ;  that  yielded  by  a  musical  string  is  compound. 

Musical  notes  have  three  leading  qualities,  namely,  pitchy  intensity^  and 
timbre  or  colour. 

i.  T\iQ  pitch  of  a  musical  note  is  determined  by  the  number  of  vibrations 
per  second  yielded  by  the  body  producing  the  note. 

ii.  The  intensity  of  the  note  depends  on  the  extent  of  the  vibrations.  It 
is  greater  when  the  extent  is  greater,  and  less  when  it  is  less.  It  is,  in  fact, 
proportional  to  the  square  of  the  extent  or  amplitude  of  the  vibrations  which 
produce  the  note. 

iii.  The  timbre  or  stamp  is  that  peculiar  quality  of  note  which  distinguishes 
a  note  when  sounded  on  one  instrument  from  the  same  note  when  sounded 
on  another.  Thus  when  the  C  of  the  treble  stave  is  sounded  on  a  violin, 
and  on  a  flute,  the  two  notes  will  have  the  same  pitch  ;  that  is,  are  produced 
by  the  same  number  of  vibrations  per  second,  and  they  may  have  the  same 
intensity,  and  yet  the  two  notes  will  have  very  distinct  qualities  ;  that  is, 
their  timbre  is  different.  The  cause  of  the  peculiar  timbre  of  notes  will  be 
considered  later  in  the  chapter. 

247.  Masloal  intervals. — Let  us  suppose  that  a  musical  note,  which  for 
the  sake  of  future  reference  we  will  denote  by  the  letter  C,  is  produced  by 
m  vibrations  per  second  ;  and  let  us  further  suppose  that  any  other  musicsd 
note,  X,  is  produced  by  n  vibrations  per  second,  n  being  greater  than  m ; 
then  the  interval  from  the  note  C  to  the  note  X  is  the  ratio  n ;  m,  the  interval 
between  two  notes,  being  obtained  by  division^  not  by  subtraction.  Although 
two  or  more  notes  may  be  separately  musical,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
when  sounded  together  they  produce  a  pleasant  sensation.  On  the  con- 
trar>',  unless  they  are  concordant^  the  result  is  harsh,  and  usually  unpleasing. 
We  have,  therefore,  to  inquire  what  notes  are  fit  to  be  sounded  together. 
Now  when  musical  notes  are  compared,  it  is  found  that  if  they  are  separated 
by  an  interval  of  2  :  i,  4  :  i,  &c.,  they  so  closely  resemble  one  another  that 
they  may  for  most  purposes  of  music  be  considered  as  the  same  note.  Thus, 
suppose  c  to  stand  for  a  musical  note  produced  by  im  vibrations  per  second, 
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then  C  and  c  so  closely  resemble  one  another  as  to  be  called  in  music  by 
the  same  name.  The  interval  from  C  to  ^  is  called  an  octave,  and  c  is 
said  to  be  an  octave  above  C,  and  conversely  C  an  octave  below  c.  If  we 
now  consider  musical  sounds  that  do  not  differ  by  an  octave,  it  is  found  that 
if  we  take  three  notes,  X,  Y,  and  Z,  resulting  respectively  from  p,  q,  and  r 
vibrations  per  second,  these  three  notes  when  sounded  together  will  be  con- 
cordant if  the  ratio  of  /  :  ^  :  r  equals  4:5:6.  Three  such  notes  form  a 
karfnonic  triad,  and  if  sounded  with  a  fourth  note,  which  is  the  octave  of 
X,  constitute  what  is  called  in  music  a  major  chord.  Any  of  the  notes  of  a 
chord  may  be  altered  by  one  or  more  octaves  without  changing  its  distinc- 
tive character ;  for  instance,  C,  £,  G,  and  c  are  a  chord,  and  CyC,e,g  form 
the  same  chord. 

If,  however,  the  ratio  p  '>  g  l  r  equals  10  :  12  :  15,  the  three  sounds  are 
slightly  dissonant,  but  not  so  much  so  as  to  disqualify  them  from  producing 
a  pleasing  sensation.  When  these  three  notes  and  the  octave  to  the  lower 
are  sounded  together  they  constitute  what  in  music  is  called  a  minor  chord. 

248.  TI16  musloal  scale.— The  series  of  sounds  which  connects  a  given 
note  C,  with  its  octave  c,  is  called  the  diatonic  scale  or  gamut.  The  notes 
composing  it  are  indicated  by  the  letters  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A,  B.  The  scale 
is  then  continued  by  taking  the  octaves  of  these  notes,  namely,  c,  d,  e,/,g,  a,  b^ 
and  again  the  octaves  of  these  last,  and  so  on. 

The  notes  are  also  known  by  names,  viz.,  do  or  ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  si, 

do.     The  relations  existing  between  the  notes  are  these  : — C,  E,  G  form 

a  major  triad,  G,  B,  d  form  a  major  triad,  and  F,  A,  c  form  a  major  triad. 

C,  G,  and  F  have,  for  this  reason,  special  names,  being  called  respectively 

the   tonic,  dominant,  and  sub-dominant,  and  the  three  triads  the  tonic, 

dominant,  and  sub-dominant  triads  or  chords  respectively.     Consequently, 

the  numerical  relations  between  the  notes  of  the  scale  will  be  given  by  the 

three  proportions — 

C:E;     G::4:5:6 

G  :  B  :    2D::4  :  5  :  6 

F  :  A  :    2C::4  :  5  :  6 

Hence  if  m  denotes  the  number  of  double  vibrations  corresponding  to 
the  note  C,  the  number  of  vibrations  corresponding  to  the  remaining  notes 
will  be  given  by  the  following  table — 

do        re        mi       fa        sol       la        si       do 
CDEFGAB^ 
m        \m        \m      \m        \m      \m      ^^m      im 

The  intervals  between  the  successive  notes  being  respectively — 
C  to  D     D  to  E     E  to  F     F  to  G     G  to  A    A  to  B     B  to  ^ 

•  ^p  !«  P  10  9  Ifl 

«  e  15  8  •  8  16 

It  will  be  observed  here  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  intervals,  |,  ^■^,  and 
II ;  of  these  the  two  former  are  called  a  tone,  the  last  a  semitom,  because  it 
is  about  half  as  great  as  the  interval  of  a  tone.  The  two  tones,  however,  are 
not  identical,  but  differ  by  an  interval  of  |i,  which  is  called  a  comma.  Two 
notes  which  differ  by  a  comma  can  be  readily  distinguished  by  an  educated 
ear.    The  interval  between  the  tonic  and  any  note  is  denominated  by  the 
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position  of  the  latter  note  in  the  scale ;  thus  the  interval  from  C  to  G  is  a 
Ji/th.  The  scale  we  have  now  considered  is  called  the  major  scale,  as  being 
formed  of  major  triads.  If  the  minor  triad  were  substituted  for  the  majors 
a  scale  would  be  formed  that  could  be  strictly  called  a  minor  scale.  As 
scales  are  usually  written,  however,  the  ascending  scale  is  so  formed  that 
the  tonic  bears  a  minor  triad,  the  dominant  and  sub-dominant  bear  major 
triads,  while  in  the  descending  scale  they  all  bear  minor  triads.  Practically, 
in  musical  composition,  the  dominant  triad  is  always  major.  If  the  ratios 
j^iven  above  are  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  major  scale  the 
interval  from  C  to  E  equals  |,  while  in  the  minor  scale  it  equals  f.  The 
former  interval  is  called  a  major  third,  the  latter  a  minor  third.  Hence  the 
major  third  exceeds  the  minor  third  by  an  interval  of  ||.  This  interval  is 
called  a  semitone,  though  very  different  from  the  interval  above  called  by 
that  name. 

A  complete  discussion  of  the  number  of  notes,  and  the  intervals  between 
them,  will  be  found  in  an  article  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis,  in  vol.  xiii.  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  RoycU  Society^  *  On  a  perfect  Musical  Scale.' 

249.  On  semitones  and  on  scales  wiUi  different  key-notes. — It  will 
be  seen  from  the  last  article  that  the  term  *  semitone '  does  not  denote  a 
constant  interval,  being  in  one  case  equivalent  to  }|  and  in  another  to  §*. 
It  is  found  convenient  for  the  purposes  of  music  to  introduce  notes  inter- 
mediate to  the  seven  notes  of  the  gamut ;  this  is  done  by  raising  or  lowering 
these  notes  by  an  interval  of  fj.  When  a  note  (say  C)  is  increased  by  this 
interval,  it  is  said  to  be  sharpened^  and  is  denoted  by  the  symbol  Cff  ,  called 
*  C  sharp  ; '  that  is,  Cff  -f-C  «  §|.  When  it  is  lowered  by  the  same  interval,  it 
is  said  to  h^  flattened,  and  is  represented  thus — Bb,  called  *  B  flat ;  *  that  is, 
B^Bb«§J.  If  the  effect  of  this  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
number  of  notes  in  the  scale  from  C  up  to  r  has  been  increased  from  seven 
to  twenty-one  notes,  all  of  which  can  be  easily  distinguished  by  the  ear. 
Thus  reckoning  C  to  equal  i,  we  have — 

C        Cff         Db         D        Dff         Eb         E    &c. 

T  O^  27  £  15  «  5  Q-f, 

'  24  2  3  8  64  5  4         "'■'- 

Hitherto  we  have  made  the  note  C  the  tonic  or  key-note.  Any  other  of 
the  twenty-one  distinct  notes  above  mentioned,  e.g.  G,  or  F,  or  Cj ,  &c., 
may  be  made  the  key-note,  and  a  scale  of  notes  constructed  with  reference 
to  it.  This  will  be  found  to  give  rise  in  each  case  to  a  series  of  notes,  some 
of  which  are  identical  with  those  contained  in  the  series  of  which  C  is  the 
key  note,  but  most  of  them  different.  And  of  course  the  same  would  be  true 
for  the  minor  scale  as  well  as  for  the  major  scale,  and  indeed  for  other  scales 
which  may  be  constructed  by  means  of  the  fundamental  triads. 

250.  On  musical  temperament. — The  number  of  notes  that  arise  firom 
the  construction  of  the  scales  described  in  the  last  article  is  so  great  as  to 
prove  quite  unmanageable  in  the  practice  of  music ;  and  particularly  for 
music  designed  for  instruments  with  fixed  notes,  such  as  the  pianoforte  or 
harp.  Accordingly,  it  becomes  practically  important  to  reduce  the  number 
of  notes,  which  is  done  by  slightly  altering  their  just  proportions.  This 
process  is  called  temperament.  By  tempering  the  notes,  however,  more  or 
jess  dissonance  is  introduced,  and  accordingly  several  different  systems  df 
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temperament  have  been  devised  for  rendering  this  dissonance  as  slight  as 
possible.  The  system  usually  adopted  is  called  the  system  of  equal  tcmpera- 
menL  It  consists  in  the  substitution  between  C  and  c  of  eleven  notes  at 
equal  intervals,  each  inter\'al  being,  of  course,  the  twelfth  root  of  2,  or  i  '05946. 
By  this  means  the  distinction  between  the  semitones  is  abolished,  so  that, 
for  example,  Cff  and  Db  become  the  same  note.  The  scale  of  twelve  notes 
thus  formed  is  called  the  chromatic  scale.  It  of  course  follows  that  major 
triads  become  slightly  dissonant.  Thus,  in  the  diatonic  scale,  if  we  reckon 
C  to  be  I,  E  is  denoted  by  1*25000,  and  G  by  1*50000.  On  the  system  of 
equal  temperament,  if  C  is  denoted  by  i,  E  is  denoted  by  1*25992,  and  Ci 

by  r4983i- 

If  individual  inter\'als  are  made  pure  while  the  errors  are  distributed  over 
the  others,  such  a  system  is  called  that  of  unequal  temperament.  Of  this 
class  is  Kirnberger^s^  in  which  nine  of  the  tones  are  pure. 

Although  the  system  of  equal  temperament  has  the  advantage  of  afford- 
ing the  greatest  variety  of  tones  with  as  small  a  number  of  notes  as 
possible,  yet  it  has  the  drawback  that  no  chord  of  an  equally-tempered 
instrument,  such  as  the  piano,  is  perfectly  pure.  And  as  musical  education 
mostly  has  its  basis  on  the  piano,  even  singers  and  instrumentalists  usually 
give  equally-tempered  intervals.  Only  in  the  case  of  string  quartet  players, 
who  have  freed  themselves  from  school  rules,  and  in  that  of  vocal  quartet 
singers,  who  sing  much  without  accompaniment,  does  the  natural  pure  tem- 
perament assert  itself,  and  thus  produce  the  highest  musical  effect. 

251.  The  number  ef  Tibratlons  produolnr  eaob  note.  Tbe  tuninr- 
fork. — Hitherto  we  have  denoted  the  number  of  vibrations  corresponding  to 
the  note  C  by  m,  and  have  not  assigned  <iny 
numerical  value  to  that  symbol.  In  the  theory 
nf  music  it  is  frequently  assumed  that  the  middle 
C  corresponds  to  256  double  vibrations  in  a 
second.  This  is  the  note  which,  on  a  pianoforte 
of  seven  octaves,  is  produced  by  the  white  key 
on  the  left  of  the  two  black  keys  close  to  the 
centre  of  the  keyboard.  This  number  is  con- 
venient as  being  continually  divisible  by  two, 
and  is  therefore  frequently  used  in  numerical 
illustrations.  It  is,  however,  arbitrar>\  An 
instrument  is  in  tune  provided  the  intervals 
between  the  notes  are  correct,  when  c  is  yielded 
by  any  number  of  vibrations  per  second  not 
differing  much  from  256.  Moreover,  two  instru- 
ments are  in  tune  with  one  another,  if,  being 
separately  in  tune,  they  have  any  one  note,  for 
instance  C,  yielded  by  the  same  number  of  vibra- 
tions. Consequently,  if  two  instruments  have 
one  note  in  common,  they  can  then  be  brought 
into  tune  jointly  by  having  their  remaining  notes  tig-  207. 

separately  adjusted  with  reference  to  the  fundamental  note.  A  tuninj^-fork 
or  diapason  is  an  instrument  yielding  a  constant  sound,  and  is  used  as  a 
standard  for  tuning  musical  instruments.     It  consists  of  an  elastic  steel  rod. 
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bent  as  represented  in  fig.  207.  It  is  made  to  vibrate  either  hy  drawing  a 
bow  across  the  ends,  or  by  striking  one  of  the  legs  against  a  hard  body,  or 
by  rapidly  separating  the  two  prongs  by  means  of  a  steel  rod  as  shown  in 
the  figure.  The  vibration  produces  a  note  which  is  always  the  same  for  the* 
same  tuning-fork.  The  note  is  strengthened  by  fixing  the  tuning-fork  on  a 
box  open  at  one  end,  called  a  sounding  or  resonance  box^  adjusted  so  as  to 
strengthen  the  special  note  of  the  tuning-fork  (255). 

The  standard  tuning-fork  in  any  country  represents  its  accepted  concert 
pitch. 

It  has  been  remarked  for  some  years  that  not  only  has  the  pitch  of  the 
tuning-fork  been  getting  higher  in  the  large  theatres  of  Europe,  but  also 
that  it  is  not  the  same  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Milan,  &c.  This  is 
a  source  of  great  inconvenience  both  to  composers  and  singers,  and  a  com- 
mission was  appointed  in  1859  to  establish  in  France  a  tuning-fork  of  uniform 
pitch,  and  to  prepare  a  standard  which  would  serve  as  an  invariable  type. 
In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  that  body,  a  normal  tuning-fork 
has  been  established,  which  is  compulsory  on  all  musical  establishments 
in  France,  and  a  standard  has  been  deposited  in  the  conservatory  of  music 
in  Paris.  It  performs  437*5  double  vibrations  per  second,  and  gives  the 
standard  note  a  or/<i,  or  the  a  in  the  treble  stave  (252).  Consequently,  with 
reference  to  this  standard,  the  middle  c  ox  do  would  result  from  261  double 
vibrations  per  second. 

In  England  a  committee,  appointed  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  recommended 
that  a  standard  tuning-fork  should  be  one  constructed  to  yield  528  double 
vibrations  in  a  second,  and  that  this  should  represent  cf  in  the  treble  stave. 
This  number  has  the  advantage  of  being  divisible  by  2  down  to  33,  and  is  in 
fact  the  same  as  the  normal  tuning-fork  adopted  in  Stuttgardt  in  1834,  which 
makes  440  vibrations  in  the  second,  and,  like  the  French  one,  corresponds 
to  a  in  the  same  stave. 

252.  Masioal  notation.  MEusioal  ranre. —  It  is  convenient  to  have 
some  means  of  at  once  naming  any  particular  note  in  the  whole  range  of 
musical  sounds  other  than  by  stating  its  number  of  vibrations.  Perhaps  a 
convenient  practice  is  to  call  the  octave,  of  which  the  C  is  produced  by  an 
eight-foot  organ  pipe,  by  the  capital  letters  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A,  B  ;  the  next 
higher  octave  by  the  corresponding  small  letters,  r,  //,  e^f,  g^  a,b  \  and  to 
designate  the  octaves  higher  than  this  by  the  index  placed  over  the  letter 
thus,  c\  d',  ^\ftS^y  ^'>  ^\  and  the  higher  series  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
same  principle  may  be  applied  to  the  notes  below  C  ;  thus  the  octave  below 
C  is  Q,  and  the  next  lower  one  C,^. 

Hence  we  have  the  series 

Q,,    C,     Zee'   e"   e"'   d\ 

In  musical  writing  the  notes  are  expressed  by  signs  which  indicate  the 
length  of  time  during  which  the  note  is  to  be  played  or  sung,  and  are  written 
on  a  series  of  lines  called  a  stave.     Thus 


m 


3=^i=^^^^ 


f  g  a  h 


Stands  for  the  octave  in  the  treble  clef :  of  which  the  top  note  is  the  standaitl 
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'  and  the  bottom  is  the  middle  c.  When  the  five  lines  are  insufficient  they 
re  continued  above  and  below  the  stave  by  what  are  called  ledger  lines. 
n  order  to  avoid  confusion,  a  bass  clef  is  us^d  for  the  lower  notes  ;  and  it 


lay  be  remarked  that  ^  — j~~""  ^^^  fe^ — ^^ —  stand  for  the  same  note 

251)  which  is  the  middle  c. 

The  deepest  note  of  orchestral  instruments  is  the  E  of  the  double  bass, 
rhich  makes  41}  vibrations,  taking  the  key-note  as  making  440  vibrations 
1  a  second.  Some  organs  and  pianofortes  go  as  low  as  C,^,  with  32 
ibrations  in  a  second,  some  grand  pianos  even  as  low  as  K,^,  with  tj\  vibra- 
lons.  But  the  musical  character  of  all  these  notes  below  E,  is  imperfect, 
3r  we  are  near  the  limit  at  which  the  ear  can  combine  the  separate  vibra- 
lons  to  a  musical  note  (244).  These  notes  can  only  be  used  musically  with 
beir  next  higher  octave,  to  which  they  impart  a  certain  character  of  depth 
nd  richness. 

In  the  other  direction,  pianofortes  go  to  a**  with  3520  or  even  r*  with 
.224  vibrations  in  a  second.  The  highest  note  of  the  orchestra  is  probably 
he  d*  of  the  piccolo  flute,  which  makes  4752  vibrations.  And  although  the 
ar  can  distinguish  sounds  which  are  still  higher,  they  have  no  longer  a 
Measurable  character.  And  while  the  notes  which  are  distinguishable  by 
he  ear,  range  between  16  and  38,000  vibrations,  or  11  octaves  ;  those  which 
re  musically  available,  range  from  about  40  to  4,000  vibrations,  or  within  7 
ctaves. 

253.  IVave-leiivtli  of  a  fftven  note.  Amplitude  of  oscillation. — Know- 
ag  the  number  of  vibrations  which  a  sounding  body  makes  in  a  second,  the 
orresponding  wave-length  is  easily  calculated.  For  since  sound  travels  at 
.bout  1,120  feet  in  a  second,  if  a  body  only  made  one  vibration  in  a  second 
ts  wave-length  would  be  1,120  feet ;  if  it  made  two,  the  wave-length  would 
«  half  of  1^120  feet ;  if  it  made  three,  the  third  and  so  on — that  is,  that  the 
varue-length  of  any  note  is  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  velocity  of 
ound  by  the  number  of  vibrations  \  and  this  whatever  the  height  of  the 
ound,  since  the  velocity  is  the  same  for  high  and  low  notes. 

Hence,  calling  v  the  velocity  of  sound,  /  the  wave-length,  n  the  number 

»f  vibrations  in  a  second,  we  have  v  -  In,  from  which  n  =  -j-  ',  that  is,  that 

he  number  of  vibrations  is  inversely  as  the  wave-length. 

The  amplitude  of  oscillation  which  is  required  for  the  production  of 
ludible  sounds  is  very  small.  Lord  Rayleigh  determined  it  in  the  case  of  the 
vaves  due  to  a  pipe  which  sounded  the  note/*^,  and  which  could  be  heard 
It  a  distance  of  820  metres.  He  found  that  the  amplitude  of  the  oscillation 
>f  these  waves  could  not  be  greater  than  the  one  ten-millionth  of  a  milli- 
netre. 

254.  Ob  eompound  musical  tones  and  barmonics. — When  any  p^iven 
lotc  (say  C)  is  sounded  on  most  musical  instruments,  not  that  tone  alone  is 
)roduced,  but  a  series  of  tones,  each  being  of  less  intensity  than  the  one 
)receding  it.  If  C,  which  may  be  called  the  primary  tone,  is  denoted  by 
mity,  the  whole  series  is  given  by  the  numbers  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  &c.  ;  in 
)ther  words,  first  the  primary  C  is  sounded,  then  its  octave  becomes  audible, 
hen  the  fifth  to  that  octave,  then  the  second  octave,  then  the  third,  fifth, 
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and  a  note  between  ihe  sixth  and  seventh  to  the  second  octave,  and  so  on. 
These  secondary  notes  are  called  the  harmom'cs  of  ihc  primary  Hot£.  Though 
feeble  in  comparison  with  the  primary  note,  they  may,  with  a  little  practice 
be  heard,  when  the  primary  note  is  produced  on  most  musical  instruments  ; 
when,  for  instance,  one  of  the  lower  notes  is  sounded  on  the  pianoforte, 

^55.  Xot^Aolts'i  amftl^BlB  ofBoand. — For  the  purpose  of  experimentally 
proving  the  presence  of  the  harmonics  as  distinct  tones.  Professor  Helmholtz 
devised  an  instrument  which  he  called  a  tesonance  globe.  This  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  following  experiment,  which  indeed  is  identical  in  principle 
with  that  described  in  article  227: — If  an  empty  glass  cylinder  betaken 
and  a  vibrating  tuning-fork  be  held  over  the  mouth  of  the  vessel,  the 
column  of  air  will  not  be  set  in  vibration  unless  the  column  of  air  be  of  a 
certain  definite  length  ;  such,  indeed,  that  the  wave-length  of  the  fundamental 
note  corresponds  to  the  wave-length  of  the  note  produced  by  the  tuning- 
fork.  Now  by  pouring  in  water  we  can  regulate  the  length  of  the  column 
of  air,  and  by  trial  can  hit  off  the  exact  length  ;  when  this  is  attained  the 
note  of  the  tuning-fork  will  be  heard  to  be  powerfully  reinforced  (227). 
e-globe  (fig.  208)  is  a  glass  globe  tuned  to  a  particular  note. 


furnished  with  two  openings,  one  of  which,  n,  is  turned  towards  the  origin  of 
the  sound,  and  the  other,  b,  by  means  of  an  india-rubber  tube,  is  applied  to  the 
ear.  If  the  lone  proper  to  the  resonance- globe  exists  among  the  harmonics 
of  the  compound  tone  that  is  sounded  it  is  strengthened  by  the  globe,  and 
thereby  rendered  distinctly  audible.  Further,  other  things  being  (he  same, 
the  note  proper  to  a  given  globe  depends  on  the  diameter  of  the  globe  and 
that  of  the  unco\-ered  opening.  Consequently,  by  means  of  a  series  of  such 
!,'lobes,  the  whole  series  of  harmonics  in  a  given  compound  lone  can  be 
rendered  distinctly  audible,  and  their  existence  put  beyond  a  doubt. 

Konig,  the  eminent  acoustical  instrument  maker,  has  made  an  important 
modification  in  the  resonance  globe,  to  which  he  has  given  the  form  repre- 
sented in  fig.  209.  The  resonator  is  cylindrical,  and  the  end  which  receives 
the  sound  can  be  drawn  out,  so  that  the  volume  may  be  increased  at  pleasure. 
.As  the  sound  thereby  becomes  deeper,  the  same  resonator  may  be  tuned  to 
a  variety  of  notes.  On  the  tubulure  fits  a  caoutchouc  tube  by  w'hich  the 
vibrations  may  be  transmitted  in  any  direction. 

256.  XJinlK't  appBTBtoB  for  the  mibItbIs  orsooDd. — As  the  successive 
application  to  the  ear  of  various  resonators  is  both  slow  and  tedious,  KOnig 
devised  a  remarkable  apparatus  in  which  a  series  of  resonators  act  an  mano- 
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metric  flames  (288) ;  the  sounds  thus,  as  ii  were,  become  visible,  and  may 
be  shown  to  a  large  auditory. 

It  consists  of  an  iron  frame  (lig.  310)  on  which  are  fixed  in  two  parallel 
lines  fourteen  resonators  tuned  so  as  to  give  the  notes  from  F,  Xo  c" — that  is 
to  say,  four  octaves  and  a  half ;  or  notes  of  which  the  highest  give  the  lower 
harmonics  of  the  primary.  On  the  right  is  a  chamber  C,  which  is  supplied 
with  coal  gas  by  the  caoutchouc  tube,  D,  and  on  which  are  placed  eight 
gas  jets,  each  provided  with  a  manometric  capsule  (288).     Each  jet  is  con. 


nected  with  the  chamber  C  by  a  special  caoutchouc  tube,  while  behind  the 


apparatus  a  second  tube 
On  the  right  of  the  jets  i: 
ilescribed  in  anicle  188. 

These  details  being  und 
tuned  to  resound  with  the 
this  note.      Let  the  sound 


syst 


n  of  rotating  n 


rslood,  suppose  the  largest  resonator  on  the  rif;ht 
lole  i,and  seven  others  with  the  harmonics  of 
be  produced  iTi  part  of  this  apparatus  ;  if  it  is 
alone  answers,  and  the  corresponding  flame  is 
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alone  dentated  ;  but  if  the  fundamental  note  is  accompaoied  by  one  or  more 
of  its  harmonics,  the  corresponding  resonators  speak  at  the  same  time,  which 
is  recognised  by  the  dentation  of  their  Dames  ;  and  thus  the  constituents  of 
each  sound  may  be  delected. 

^57-  SyntbeBiB  of  ■onndB.— Not  only  has  Helmholtz  succeeded  in  de- 
composing sounds  into  their  constituents  ;  he  has  veriiied  the  result  of  his 
analysis  by  performing  the  reverse  operation,  the  syiUhesis  ;  that  is,  he  has 
reproduced  a  given  sound  by  combining  the  individual  sounds  of  which  his 
resonators  had  shown  that  it  was  composed.  The  apparatus  which  he  used 
for  this  puipose  consists  of  eleven  tuning-forks,  the  first  of  which  yields  the 
fundamental  note  of  256  vibrations,  or  C,  nine  others  its  harmonics,  while  the 
eleventh  serves  as  make  and  break  to  cause  the  diapasons  to  vibrate  by  meani 
of  electro-magnets.  Each  diapason  has  a  special  electro- magnet,  and  rr 
r,  which  strengthens  it. 


All  these  diapasons  and  their  accessories  are  arraoged  in  p 
live  (fig.  2iij,  the  first  comprising  il:e  fundamental  11 
harmonies,  3,  ;,  7,  and  9  ;  the  secimd  ih< 
beyond,  there  is  ihe  diapason  brc:ik   K  armin 
prongs  is  provided  with  a  platinum  jjointwl^'' 
contained  in  a  small  cup,  the  baiinni^* 
re,  with  an  electro-magnet  plM 

The  apparatus  being  ihin 
nected  with  the  binding  si 
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cup  which  is  connected  with  the  other  pole  of  the  battery.  Uut  when  the 
diapason  is  made  to  vibrate  by  means  of  a  bow,  the  current  passes.  Owing 
to  their  elasticity,  the  limbs  of  the  tuning-fork  soon  revert  to  their  original 
position,  the  point  is  no  longer  in  the  mercury,  the  current  is  broken,  and 
so  on  at  each  double  vibration  of  the  diapason.  This  intermittence  of  the 
current  being  transmitted  to  all  the  otherelectro-magnets,  they  are  alternately 
active  and  inactive.  Hence  they  communi:ate  to  all  the  diapasons  by  their 
attraction  the  same  number  of  vibrations.  This  is  the  case  with  the  diapason 
I,  which  is  tuned  in  unison  with  the  diapason  break;  but  the  diapason  3, 
being  tuned  to  make  three  times  as  many  vibrations,  makes  three  vibrations 
at  each  break  of  the  current ;  that  is  to  say,  the  electro -magnet  only  attracts 
it  at  every  third  vibration  ;  in  like  manner,  diapason  b  only  receives  a  fresh 
impulse  every  five  vibrations,  and  so  on. 

The  following  is  the  working  of  the  apparatus  : — The  resonator  of  each 
diapason  is  closed  by  a  clapper  O  (tig.  212),  so  that  the  sounds  made  by  the 
diapasons  are  scarcely  per- 
ceptible when  the  clappers 
are  lowered.  Each  of  these 
is  ti\ed  to  the  end  of  a  bent 
lever,  the  shorter  arm  of 
which  is  worked  by  a  cord 
a,  which  is  connected  with 
one  of  the  keys  of  a  key- 
board placed  in  front  of  the 
apparatus  (fig.  Jii).  When 
a  key  is  depressed,  the  cord 
moves  the  lever,  which 
raises  the  clapper,  and  the 
resonator  then  acts  by 
strengthening  its  diapason. 
Hence  by  depressing  any 
key  wc    may  add    to   the  Pig.  uj. 

fundamental  sounds  any  of 

the  nine  primary  harmonics,  and  thus  reproduce  the  sounds  the  composition 
of  which  has  been  determined  by  analysis.  Thus  by  depressing  all  the 
keys  at  once  we  obtain  the  sound  of  an  open  pipe  in  unison  with  the  deepest 
dinpason.  By  depressing  the  key  of  the  fundamental  note  and  those  of  its 
uneven  harmonics,  we  obtain  the  sound  of  a  closed  pipe. 

25S.  XvanltB  of  Xelmliolta'a  reiearobea. — By  both  his  anal>lical  and 
synthetical  investigations  into  sounds  of  the  most  varied  kinds — those  from 
various  musical  instruments,  the  human  voice,  and  even  noises— Helm h oh z 
has  fully  succeeded  in  explaining  the  different  timbre  or  quality  of  sounds.  It 
is  due  to  the  different  intensities  of  the  harmonics  which  accompany  the 
priinarj'  tones  of  these  sounds.  TTie  leading  results  of  these  researches  into 
the  colour  of  sounds  may  be  thus  stated  :  — 

i.  Simple  notes,  as  those  produced  by  a  tuning-fork  with  a  resonance -box, 
and  by  wide  covered  pipes,  are  soft  and  agreeable  without  any  roughness, 
but  weak,  and  in  the  deeper  notes  dull. 

ii.  Musical  sounds  accompanied  by  a  series  of  harmonics,  say  up  10  the 
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siwh,  in  moderate  strength,  are  full  and  musical.  In  comparison  with  simple 
tones  they  are  grander,  richer,  and  more  sonorous.  Such  are  the  sounds  of 
open  organ  pipes,  of  the  pianoforte,  &c. 

iii.  If  only  the  uneven  harmonics  are  present,  as  in  the  case  of  narrow 
covered  pipes,  of  pianoforte  strin}^  struck  in  the  middle,  clarionets,  &c,  the 
sound  becomes  indistinct  ;  and  when  a  greater  number  of  harmonics  are 
audible,  the  sound  acquires  a  nasal  character. 

iv.  If  the  harmonics  beyond  the  sixth  atid  seventh  are  very  distinct, 
the  sound  becomes  sharp  and  rough.  If  less  strong,  the  harmonics  are  not 
prejudicial  to  the  musical  usefulness  of  the  notes.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  useful,  as  imparting  character  and  expression  to  the  music.  Of  this  kind 
are  most  stringed  instruments,  and  most  pipes  furnished  with  tongues,  &c. 
Sounds  in  which  harmonics  are  particularly  strong  acquire  thereby  a  pecu- 
liarly penetrating  character  ;  such  are  those  yielded  by  brass  instruments. 

=59.  Vrodnotlon  of  Toeal  iimnaB. — The  irachea  or  -windpipe  is  a  tube 
which  terminates  at  one  end  in  the  lungs,  and  at  the  other  in  the  larynx, 
which    is   the   true   oi^n   of  vocal   sound. 
F  f  Fig.  ztj  represents  a  horiiontal  section  nf 

this  organ.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  car- 
tilaginous structures,  b  i,  which  are  connected 
by  various  muscles,  by  which  great  variety  and 
control  in  the  motions  is  attainable.  These 
muscles  are  connected  with,  and  move,  two 
elastic  membranes  or  bands  with  broad  bases 
fixed  to  the  larynx, and  with  sharp  edges  cc\ 
these  are  called  the  vocal  ckordi.  Accord- 
ing to  the  pressure  of  the  muscles  these 
^  chords   are  more  or   less  tightly  stretched, 

...  and  the  space  between  them,  the  vocal  slil, 

is  narrower  or  wider  accordingly.  In  ordi- 
narj-  breathing,  air  passes  through  the  triangular  aperture  o ;  but  when  in 
singling  this  is  closed,  the  vocal  chords  are  stretched  and  are  put  in  vibration 
1>)'  the  current  of  air,  and  produce  tones  which  are  higher  the  more  tightly 
the  chords  are  stretched,  and  the  narrower  is  the  vocal  sht.  These  changes 
can  be  effected  with  surprising  rapidity,  so  thai  in  this  respect  the  human 
voice  far  exceeds  anything  that  can  be  made  artilicially. 

The  notes  produced  by  men  are  deeper  than  those  of  women  or  boys. 
because  in  them  the  lari'nx  is  longer  and  the  vocal  chords  larger  and  thicker ; 
hence,  though  equally  elastic,  they  vibrate  less  swiftly.  The  vocal  chords 
arc  i3  millimetres  long  in  men,  and  13  millimetres  long  in  women.  Chest 
notes  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  whole  membrane  vibrates,  while  the  fal- 
setto is  produced  by  a  vibration  of  the  extreme  edges  only.  The  ordinaiy 
compass  of  the  individual  voice  is  within  two  octaves,  though  this  is  exceeded 
by  some  celebrated  singers.  Catatini,  for  instance,  is  said  to  have  had  a 
rn.w^z  of  3i  octaves. 

The  wave-length  of  the  sounds  emitted  by  a  man's  voice  in  ordinary  con- 
\  creation  is  from  3  feet  to  1 2  feet,  and  that  of  women's  voice  is  from  3  feet  to 
•1  feet,  in  a  second. 

The  vowel  sounds  can  be  produced  in  any  pitch,  and  the  dlRerence  in 
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them  arises  from  the  fact  that  10  form  a  given  von-el  sound  one  or  more 
characteristic  notes  which  are  always  the  same  must  be  added.    These 
change  with  the  syllable  pronounced,  but  depend  neither  on  the  height  of    ' 
the  note,  nor  on  the  fterson  who  emits  them. 

The  form  and  cavity  of  the  mouth  can  be  greatly  modified  by  the  extent 
to  which  it  is  opened,  by  the  altered  position  of  the  tongue,  and  so  forth.  It 
thus  fonns  a  resonator  which  can  be  quickly  and  completely  controlled. 
When  the  mouth  is  adjusted  so  as  10  produce  the  broad  A,  as  \n  father,  it 
has  then  a  sort  of  funnel  shape,  with  the  wide  part  outward  ;  for  O,  as  in 
more,  the  effect  is  like  that  of  a  bottle  with  a  wide  neck  ;  and  for  U  as  in 
poor,  it  is  that  of  a  similar  bottle  with  a  narrow  neck.  For  the  other  vowels, 
such  as  A,  E,  and  I,  the  effect  is  as  if  the  bottle  were  prolonged  by  a  tube, 
formed  by  contracting  the  tongue  against  the  palate. 

If  now,  while  the  mouth  is  adjusted  for  the  position  in  which  it  could 
utter  the  vowel  U,  on  successively  holding  different  vibrating  tuning-forks  in 
front  of  it,  only  that  emitting  the  note/ will  be  found  to  be  reinforced  by 
the  enclosed  olmnn  of  air  vibrating  in  unison  with  it.  This  is  accordingly 
the  characteristic  note  of  that  vowel ;  in  like  manner  b'  is  the  note  for  O, 
and  b"  for  that  of  A.  The  other  vowel  sounds,  such  as  1,  have  a  higher  and 
lower  characteristic  note  ;  thus  those  of  A  as  in  day  arc  d,  and  a'",  of  1,  / 
and  rf"'.     !n  most  cases,  however,  the  deeper  notes  have  but  little  influence. 

z6o.  VeroepUan  or  aaanda.     Tba  ear. — The  or^'an  of  hearing  in  man 
consists  of  several  str 
tures ;    the    external    1 
(fig.    214)    by   which    the  k 
sound    is    collected    and  I 
transmitted    through    the  I 
auditory  passage  a  to 
drum     or     lympatium 
This  is  a  delicate  tightly 
stretched    membrane 
skin  which  separates  the 
outer  ear  from  the  middle 
ear  or   tympanic   cavity. 
This   is  a  cavity  in   the 
temporal    bone   in   which 
are    several    small   bones 
whose     dimensions     are 
considerably   exaggerated  *■«-  "*- 

in  the  Figure.  One  of  these,  the  kammrr  d,  is  attached  at  one  end  I0  the 
drum,  and  at  the  other  is  jointed  to  the  anvil  e  :  the  latter  is  connected  by 
means  of  the  stirrup  bone /,  to  the  oval  ivindow,  an  aperture  closed  by  a 
fine  membrane  and  which  separates  the  tympanic  cavity  from  the  labyrinth. 
The  tympanic  cavity  is  also  connected  by  the  Eustachian  tube  b  with  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth,  so  that  the  air  in  it  is  always  under  the  same  pressure. 

The  labyrinth  is  a  complicated  structure  filled  with  fluid  ;  it  is  entirely  of 
bone,  with  the  exception  of  the  oval  window  already  mentioned  and  the 
round  vnndovi  o.  The  labyrinth  consists  of  three  parts  :  the  vestibule 
which  is  closed  by  the  oval  window  ;  the  three  semicircular  canals  k  ;  and 
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the  spiral-shaped  cochlea  or  snail-shell  s.  This  is  separated  throughout  its 
entire  length  by  a  division  partly  of  bony  projection  and  partly  of  membrane  ; 
the  upper  part  of  this  division  is  connected  with  the  vestibule,  and  therefore 
with  the  oval  window,  while  the  lower  part  is  connected  with  the  round 
window.  In  the  labyrinthine  fluid  of  this  part  the  termination  of  the  auditory 
nerve  is  spread,  the  other  end  leading  to  the  brain. 

The  membranous  part  of  this  diaphragm  is  lined  with  about  3,000 
extremely  minute  fibres  which  are  the  termination  of  the  acoustic  nerve  n. 
Each  of  these,  which  are  called  Cortfs  fibres^  seems  to  be  tuned  for  a 
particular  note  as  if  it  were  a  small  resonator.  Thus  when  the  vibrations  of 
any  particular  note  reach  these  fibres,  through  the  intervention  of  the  stirrup 
bone  and  the  fluid  of  the  labyrinth,  one  fibre  or  set  of  fibres  only  vibrates  in 
unison  with  this  note,  and  is  deaf  for  all  others.  Hence  each  simple  note 
only  causes  one  fibre  to  vibrate,  while  compound  notes  cause  several  \  just 
as  when  we  sing  with  a  piano,  only  the  fundamental  note  and  its  harmonics 
vibrate.  Thus,  however  complex  external  sounds  may  be,  these  microscopic 
fibres  can  analyse  it  and  reveal  the  constituents  of  which  it  is  formed. 

261.  Znterferenoe  of  sonnd. — If  two  waves  of  sound  of  the  same  length 
proceed  in  the  same  direction,  and  if  they  coincide  in  their  phases,  they 
strengthen  one  another ;  if,  however,  their  phases  differ  by  half  a  wave-length 
they  neutralise  each  other,  and  silence  is  the  result.  This  is  called  the  inter- 
fere nee  of  sound. 

It  may  be  illustrated  by  a  number  of  experiments,  of  which  that  repre- 
sented in  fig.  215  is  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  convenient    Two  T-shaped 

glass  tubes  obcu:  and  nedf  are 
connected  at  one  end  by  a  short 
india-rubber  tube  ad^  while  at 
«  the  other  ends  they  are  con- 

nected by  a  long  india-rubber 
tube  cqf  The  end  o  provided 
with  a  caoutchouc  tube  is  held 
in  one  ear,  the  other  ear  being 
closed,  and  a  tuning-fork  is 
sounded  in  front  of  the  long 
free  tube  nrs.  If  the  length  of  the  india-rubber  tube  cgfhe  half  the  wave- 
length of  the  note  produced  by  the  fork,  the  sounds  will  reach  the  ear  in 
completely  opposite  phases  ;  they  will  accordingly  neutralise  each  other  and 
no  sound  will  be  heard.  But  if  this  india-rubber  tube  is  closed  by  pinching 
it,  the  note  is  at  once  heard.  If  the  tuning-fork  gives  the  note  f„  the  note 
it  produces  makes  528  vibrations  in  a  second,  and  the  length  of  the  tube 
should  be  34  centimetres. 

262.  Beats. — If  the  notes  are  different  and  are  not  quite  in  the  same 
phase,  they  alternately  weaken  and  strengthen  each  other ;  they  are  said  to 
//eaf  with  one  another.  This  may  be  explained  as  follows  : — SuppK>se  AB,  in 
fig.  216,  to  be  a  row  of  particles  transmitting  the  sound  :  suppose  the  vibra- 
tions producing  the  one  note  to  be  indicated  by  the  continuous  curved  line; 
tlien,  on  the  one  hand,  the  ordinates  of  the  different  points  of  AB  give  the 
velocities  with  which  those  points  are  simultaneously  moving,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  each  point  will  have  successively  the  different  velocities  zepre- 
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sented  by  the  successive  ordinates.  In  like  manner  let  the  dotted  line  show 
the  vibrations  which  produce  the  second  note.  And,  for  the  sake  of  distinct- 
ness, suppose  the  number  of  vibrations  in  a  second  producing  the  former 
note  to  be  to  that  producing  the  latter  in  the  ratio  of  3  :  2.  Now  let  us  con- 
sider any  point  which  Fig.  216. 
when  at  rest  occupies 
the  position  N  ;  draw  ^ 
the  ordinate  cutting 
the  former  curve  in  P 
and  the  latter  in  Q. 
If  the  notes  were 
sounded  separately, 
the  velocity  of  N  at  a 
given    distance    pro-  f"**-  »"• 

duced  by  the  former  note  would  be  PN,  and  that  of  N  at  the  same  instant 
produced  by  the  latter  note  would  be  QN.  Consequently,  as  they  are 
sounded  together,  the  actual  velocity  of  N  at  the  given  instant  is  the  sum  of 
these,  or  PN  t-  QN.  If  at  the  same  instant  we  consider  the  point  //,  its 
velocity  will  consist  oipn  and  ng  jointly,  but,  as  these  are  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, its  actual  amount  will  hepn  —  fig.  Hence  the  actual  velocity  resulting 
from  the  co-existence  of  the  two  not;es  will  be  indicated  by  the  curve  in  fig. 
217,  whose  ordinates  equal  the  (algebraical)  sum  of  the  corresponding  ordi- 
nates of  the  two  curves  in  fig.  216 ;  that  is,  if  AN,  A«,  .  .  .  represent  equal 
distances  in  both  figures,  the  curve  is  described  by  taking  RN  equal  to 
PM  +  QN,  m  equal  iopn  -  ^«,  and  so  on.  This  curve  shows  by  its  successive 
ordinates  the  simultaneous  velocities  of  the  different  particles  of  AB,  and  the 
successive  velocities  conmiunicated  to  the  drum  of  the  ear.  An  inspection 
of  the  figure  will  show  that  the  velocities  are  first  great,  then  small,  then 
great,  and  so  on,  the  drum  being  first  moved  rapidly  for  a  short  time,  then 
for  a  short  time  nearly  brought  to  rest,  and  so  on.  In  short,  the  effect  of  the 
beating  of  notes  on  the  ear,  as  compared  with  that  of  a  continuous  note,  is 
strictly  analogous  to  the  effect  produced  on  the  eye  by  a  flickering,  as  com- 
pared with  a  steady,  light. 

It  may  be  proved  that  when  two  simple  notes  are  produced  by  ;;/  and  ;/ 
double  vibrations  per  second,  they  produce  m  —  n  beats  per  second  ;  thus,  if 
C  is  produced  by  128,  and  D  by  144,  double  vibrations  per  second,  on  being 
sounded  together  they  will  produce  16  beats  per  second.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  the  beats  produced  by  two  notes  are  not  audible  unless  the  ratio 
m  :  n'ls  less  than  the  ratio  6  :  5.  Hence,  in  the  case  represented  by  fig.  216, 
though  the  alternations  of  intensity  exist,  they  would  not  be  audible.  Also, 
if  the  notes  have  very  different  intensities,  the  intensity  of  the  beat  is  very 
much  disguised. 

It  is  found  that  when  beats  are  fewer  than  10  per  second  or  more  than  70 
per  second  they  arc  disagreeable,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  producing  discord. 
Beats  from  10  to  70  per  second  may  be  regarded  as  the  source  of  all  discord 
in  music,  the  maximum  of  dissonance  being  attained  when  about  30  beats 
are  produced  in  a  second.  For  example,  if  c  and  B  are  sounded  together 
the  effect  is  very  discordant,  the  interval  between  those  notes  being  16  :  15, 
so  that  the  beats  are  audible,  and  the  number  of  beats  per  second  being  16. 
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()n  the  other  hand,  if  C,  E,  and  G  are  sounded  together  there  is  no  disso- 
nance ;  but  if  C,  E,  G,  B  are  sounded  together  the  discord  is  very  marked, 
since  C  produces  c^  which  is  discordant  with  B.  It  will  be  remarked  that 
C,  E,  G  is  a  major  triad,  while  E,  G,  B  is  a  minor  triad. 

A  compound  musical  note,  being  composed  of  simple  notes  represented 
by  I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  &c.,  does  not  give  rise  to  any  simple  notes  capable  of 
producing  an  audible  beat  up  to  the  seventh — the  sixth  and  seventh  are  the 
first  that  produce  an  audible  beat.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  there  is  no 
trace  of  roughness  in  a  compound  note,  unless  the  seventh  harmonic  be 
audible. 

If  we  were  to  represent  graphically  a  compound  note,  we  should  proceed 
to  construct  a  curve  out  of  simple  notes  of  different  intensities  in  the  same 
manner  as  fig.  217  is  constructed  from  two  simple  notes  of  equal  intensity 
represented  by  fig.  216.  It  is  evident  that  the  resulting  curve  will  take 
different  forms  according  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  different  harmonics 
and  their  different  intensities  ;  in  other  words,  the  colour  or  timbre  of  the 
notes  produced  by  different  instruments  will  depend  upon  the  fortn  of  the 
vibrations  producing  the  sound. 

Beats  not  too  fast  to  be  readily  counted  arise  between  adjacent  notes  in 
the  lower  octaves  of  large  organs.  They  are  also  met  with  in  the  sounds  of 
church  bells,  and  in  those  emitted  by  telegraph  wires  when  vibrating  power- 
fully in  a  strong  wind.  They  are  heard  very  distinctly  in  the  latter  case  by 
pressing  one  ear  against  a  telegraph-post  and  closing  the  other. 

By  means  of  beats,  the  notes  emitted  by  two  musical  instruments  may  be 
brought  into  very  accurate  unison,  by  continuing  the  tuning  until  the  beats 
disappear.  In  order  to  make  tuning-forks  produce  the  normal  number  of 
440  vibrations,  an  auxiliary  tuning-fork  is  used  which  makes  436  vibrations ; 
each  of  the  forks  under  experiment  must  then  give  4  beats  in  a  second,  which 
can  be  controlled  with  very  great  accuracy. 

263.  Combinational  notes. — Besides  the  beats  produced  when  two 
musical  notes  are  sounded  together,  there  is  another  and  distinct  pheno- 
menon, which  may  be  thus  described  : — Suppose  two  simple  notes  to  be 
simultaneously  produced  by  n  and  /;/  vibrations  per  second.  It  has 
been  shown  by  Helmholtz  that  they  generate  a  series  of  other  notes.  The 
|jrincipal  one  of  these,  which  may  be  called  the  differential  tio/e,  is 
produced  by  n  —  m  vibrations  per  second.  Its  intensity  is  usually  ver>' 
hiiiall,  but  it  is  distinctly  audible  in  beats.  It  has  been  called  the  grcn'e 
harmonic^  as  its  pitch  is  generally  much  lower  than  that  of  the  notes  by 
which  it  is  generated.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  caused  by  the  beats  be- 
coming too  numerous  to  be  distinguished,  and  coalescing  into  a  continuous 
sound,  and  this  supposition  was  countenanced  by  the  fact  that  its  pitch  is 
tl;e  same  as  the  beat  number.  The  supposition  is  shown  to  be  erroneous, 
first,  by  the  existence  of  the  differential  tones  for  intervals  that  do  not  beat ; 
.iiul,  secondly,  by  the  fact  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  both  the  beats 
and  the  differential  tones  may  be  heard  together. 

264.  Tbe  pbysical  confltltutlon  of  mualoal  cbords. — Let  us  suppose 
two  compound  notes  to  be  sounded  together,  say  C  and  G,  then  we  obtain 
luo  series  of  notes  each  consisting  of  a  primary  and  its  harmonics,  namely, 
tlcuoting  C  by  4,  the  two  series,  4,8,  12,  16,  .  .  .  and  6,  12,  18,24,  &c.     Now, 
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if,  instead  of  producing  the  two  notes  C  and  G,  we  had  sounded  the  octave 
below  C,  we  should  have  produced  the  series,  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  14,  16,  18, 
&c.  It  is  plain  that  the  two  former  series  when  joined  differ  from  the  last  in 
the  following  respects  : — {a)  The  primary  note  2  is  omitted,  {b)  In  the  case 
of  the  last  series,  the  consecutive  notes  continually  decrease  in  intensity  ; 
whereas  in  the  two  former  series,  4  and  6  are  of  the  same  intensity,  8  is  of 
lower  intensity,  but  the  two  I2^s  will  strengthen  each  other,  and  so  on.  (r) 
Certain  of  the  harmonics  of  the  primary  2  are  omitted  ;  for  example,  10,  14, 
&c.,  do  not  occur  in  either  of  the  two  former  series.  In  spite  of  these  dif- 
ferences, however,  the  two  compound  notes  affect  the  ear  in  a  manner  very 
closely  resembling  a  single  compound  note  ;  in  short,  they  coalesce  into  a 
single  note  with  an  artificial  colour.  It  maybe  added  that  in  the  case  above 
taken  C  and  G  produce  as  a  combination  note  2  (that  is  6-4),  so  thai, 
strictly  speaking,  the  2  is  not  wanted  in  the  series  produced  by  C  and  G, 
only  it  exists  in  very  diminished  intensity.  The  same  explanation  will 
apply  to  all  possible  chords  ;  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  major  chord, 
C,  E,  G,  we  have  a  note  of  artificial  colour  expressed  by  the  series  of  simple 
tones,  4,  5,6,  8,  10,  12,  15,  16,  18,  &c.,  together  with  the  combination  notes, 
1, 1, 2.  It  will  be  remarked  that  in  the  whole  of  this  series  there  are  no  dis- 
sonant notes  introduced,  except  15,  16,  and  16,  18,  and  this  dissonance  will 
be  inappreciably  slight,  since  15  is  the  third  harmonic  of  5,  and  16  the 
fourth  harmonic  of  4,  so  that  their  intensities  will  be  different,  as  also  will  be 
the  intensities  of  16  and  18.  On  the  other  hand,  nearly  all  the  notes  which 
form  a  natural  compound  note  are  present,  namely,  there  are  i,  2,  4,  5,  6,  8, 

10,  12,  &c.,  in  place  of  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  &c.  In  short,  the 
major  triad  differs  only  from  a  natural  compound  note  in  that  it  consists  of 
a  series  of  simple  notes  of  different  intensities,  and  omits  those  which,  by 
beating  with  its  neighbouring  note,  would  produce  dissonance  :  for  example, 
7,  which  would  be^it  with  6  and  8  ;  9,  which  would  beat  with  8  and  10 ;  and 

1 1,  which  would  beat  with  10  and  12.  It  is  this  circumstance  which  renders 
the  major  chord  of  such  great  importance  in  harmony.  If  the  constituents 
of  the  minor  chord  are  similarly  discussed,  namely,  three  compound  tones 
whose  primaries  are  proportional  to  10,  12,  15,  it  will  be  found  to  differ  from 
the  major  chord  in  the  following  principal  respects  :  {a)  The  primary  of  the 
natural  tone  to  which  it  approximates  is  very  much  deeper  than  that  of  the 
corresponding  major  chord,  {p)  It  introduces  the  differential  noi^s,  2,  3,  5, 
which  form  a  major  chord.  Now  it  has  already  been  remarked  that  when  «'i 
major  and  minor  chord  are  sounded  together,  they  are  distinctly  dissonant ; 
for  example,  when  C,  E,  G,  A  are  sounded  together.  Accordingly,  the  fact 
of  the  differential  notes  forming  a  major  chord,  shows  that  an  elementary 
dissonance  exists  in  ever>'  minor  chord. 
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CH  AFTER    IV. 

VIBRATIONS  OF  STRETCHED  STRINGS,  AND  OF  COLUMNS  OF  AIR. 

265.  Vibrations  of  Atrinys. — By  a  string  is  meant  the  string  of  a 
musical  instrument,  such  as  a  violin,  which  is  stretched  by  a. certain  force, 
and  is  commonly  of  catgut  or  is  a  metal  wire.  The  vibrations  which 
strings  experience  may  be  either  transverse  or  longitudinal,  but  practically 
the  former  are  alone  important.  Traftyiferse  vibrations  may  be  produced 
by  drawing  a  bow  across  the  string,  as  in  the  case  of  the  violin  :  or  by 
striking  the  string,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pianoforte  ;  or  by  pulling  it  trans- 
versely, and  then  letting  it  go  suddenly,  as  in  the  case  of  the  guitar  and 
harp. 

266.  Sonometer. — The  sonometer  is  an  apparatus  by  which  the  trans- 
verse vibrations  of  strings  may  be  studied.     It  is  also  called  the  monochord. 


Fig.  arS. 

because  it  has  often  only  one  string.  In  addition  to  the  string,  it  con- 
sists of  a  thin  wooden  box  to  strengthen  the  sound ;  on  this  there  are  two 
fixed  bridges,  A  and  D  (fig.  218),  over  which  and  over  the  pulley  «,  passes 
the  string,  which  is  usually  a  metal  wire.  This  is  fastened  at  one  end,  and 
stretched  at  the  other  by  weights,  P,  which  can  be  increased  at  will.  By 
means  of  a  third  movable  bridge,  B,  the  length  of  that  portion  of  the  wire 
which  is  to  be  put  in  vibration  can  be  altered  at  pleasure. 

267.  &aws  of  the  transTeree  Tibratlons  of  strings. — If  /  be  the 
length  of  a  string — that  is,  the  vibrating  part  between  two  bridges,  A  and  B 
(tig.  218)— r  the  radius  of  the  string,  d  its  density,  P  the  stretching  weight, 
and  //  the  number  of  vibrations  per  second,  it  is  found  by  calculation  that 

;/  =    '    4 /-*^;  TT  being  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the  diameter,  ^ 

the  acceleration  of  gravity. 
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The  above  formula  expresses  the  following  laws  : — 

I.  The  stretching  weight  or  tension  being  constant^  the  number  of  vibra- 
tions in  a  second  is  inversely  as  the  length. 

II.  The  number  of  vibrations  in  a  second  is  inversely  as  the  diameter  of 
the  string, 

III.  The  number  of  vibrations  in  a  second  is  directly  as  the  square  root  of 
the  stretching  weight  or  tension. 

IV.  The  number  of  vibrations  in  a  second  of  a  string  is  inversely  as  the 
square  root  of  its  density. 

These  laws  are  applied  in  the  construction  of  stringed  instruments,  in 
which  the  length,  diameter,  tension,  and  material  of  the  strings  are  so 
chosen  that  given  notes  may  be  produced  from  them. 

268.  Bxperimental  Terilloatlon  of  the  laws  of  tlie  transTorse  Tibra- 
tlon  of  strlnirs* — La"^  of  the  lengths.  In  order  to  prove  this  law,  we  may 
call  to  mind  that  the  relative  numbers  of  vibrations  of  the  notes  of  the  gamut 
are 

CDEFGABc 
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If  now  the  entire  length  of  the  sonometer  be  made  to  vibrate,  and  then,  by 
means  of  the  bridge  B,  the  lengths  |,  |,  |,  |,  |,  ^,  i,  which  are  the  inverse  of 
the  above  numbers,  be  successively  made  to  vibrate,  all  the  notes  of  the 
gamut  are  successively  obtained,  which  proves  the  first  law. 

I^w  of  the  diameters.  This  law  is  verified  by  stretching  upon  the  sono- 
meter two  cords  of  the  same  material,  the  diameters  of  which  are  as  3  to  2, 
for  instance.  When  these  are  made  to  vibrate,  the  second  cord  gives  the 
fifth  above  the  other  ;  which  shows  that  it  makes  three  vibrations  while  the 
first  makes  two. 

Law  of  the  tensions.  Having  placed  on  the  sonometer  two  identical 
strings,  they  are  stretched  by  weights  which  are  as  4  :  9.  The  second  now 
gives  the  fifth  of  the  first,  from  which  it  is  concluded  that  the  numbers  of 
their  vibrations  are  as  2  :  3  ;  that  is,  as  the  square  roots  of  the  tensions.  If 
the  two  weights  are  as  16  to  25,  the  major  third  or  \  would  be  obtained. 

Law  of  the  densities.  Two  strings  of  the  same  radius,  but  different 
densities,  are  fixed  on  the  sonometer.  Having  been  subjected  to  ihe  same 
stretching  weight,  the  position  of  the  movable  bridge  on  the  denser  one  is 
altered  until  it  is  in  unison  with  the  other  string.  If  then  </and  d  are  the 
densities  of  the  two  strings,  and  /  and  /'  the  lengths  which  vibrate  in  unison, 

we     find  p''*'^ —     But  as  we  know  from  the  first  law  that  ,-7- -,  we  have 
_  ^df  ^      « 

'^,  '"•^^--,  which  verifies  this  law.    Thus  if  a  copper  wire,  whose  density  is  9, 

and  a  catgut  string  of  the  density  i,  are  of  equal  length  and  diameter,  and 
are  stretched  by  the  same  weight,  the  vibrations  of  the  copper  wire  will  be 
one-third  as  rapid  as  those  of  the  string. 

269.  Vodes  and  loops.— Let  us  suppose  the  string  AD  (fig.  218)  to  begin 
vibrating,  the  ends  A  and  D  being  fixed,  and  while  it  is  doing  so,  let  a  point, 
B  be  brought  to  rest  by  a  stop,  and  let  us  suppose  DB  to  be  one-third  part 
of  AD.    The  part  DB  must  now  vibrate  about  B  and  D  as  fixed  points  in 
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the  manner  indicated  by  the  continuous  and  dotted  lines ;  now  all  parts  of 
the  same  string  tend  to  make  a  vibration  in  the  same  time  ;  accordingly  the 
part  between  A  and  B  will  not  perform  a  single  vibration,  but  will  divide  into 
two  at  the  point  C,  and  vibrate  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  figure.  If  BD 
were  one-fourth  part  of  AD  (fig.  220),  the  part  AD  would  be  subdivided  at 
C  and  C  into  three  vibrating  portions  each  equal  to  BD.  The  points  B,  C,  C 
are  called  nodes  or  nodal  points ;  the  middle  point  of  the  part  of  the  string 
between  any  two  consecutive  nodes  is  called  a  loop  jot  ventral  segment.  It 
will  be  remarked  that  the  ratio  of  BD  :  BA  must  be  that  of  some  two  whole 
numbers,  for  example,  i  :  2,  i  :  3,  2  :  3,  &c.,  otherwise  the  nodes  cannot  be 
formed,  since  the  two  portions  of  the  string  cannot  then  be  made  to  vibrate 
in  the  same  time,  and  the  vibrations  will  interfere  with  and  soon  destroy  one 
another. 

If  now  we  refer  to  fig.  219,  the  existence  of  the  node  at  C  can  be  easily 
proved  by  bending  some  light  pieces  of  paper,  and  placing  them  on  the  string, 

say  three  pieces,  one 
**'  *^^'  at  C  and  the  others 

respectively  mid- 
way between  B  and 
C,  and  between  C 
and  A.  The  one  at 
C  experiences  only 
a  very  slight  motion, 
and  remains  in  its 
place,  thereby  prov- 
ing the  existence  of 
a  node  at  C ;  the 
other  two  are  vio- 
^'«  "'^  lently  shaken,  and 

in  most  cases  thrown  off  the  string. 

When  a  musical  string  vibrates  between  fixed  points  A  and  B,  its  motion 
is  not  quite  so  simple  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  above  description.  In 
point  of  fact,  partial  vibrations  are  soon  produced,  and  superimposed  upon 
the  primary  vibrations.  The  partial  vibrations  correspond  to  the  half,  third, 
fourth,  &c.,  parts  of  the  string.  It  is  by  these  partial  vibrations  th^t  the 
harmonics  are  produced  which  accompany  the  fundamental  note  due  to  the 
primary  vibrations  ;  they  are  usually,  however,  so  feeble  as  to  be  impercep- 
tible to  ordinary  ears. 

270.  mrind  iBstnunents. — In  the  cases  hitherto  considered,  the  sound 
results  from  the  vibrations  of  solid  bodies,  and  the  air  only  serves  as  a  vehicle 
for  transmitting  them.  In  wind  instruments,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  sides 
of  the  tube  are  of  adequate  thickness,  the  enclosed  column  of  air  is  the  sound* 
ing  body.  In  fact,  the  substance  of  the  tubes  is  without  influence  on  the 
fundamental  note  ;  with  equal  dimensions,  it  is  the  same  whether  the  tubes  are 
of  glass,  of  wood,  or  of  metal.  These  different  materials  simply  do  no  more 
than  give  rise  to  different  harmonics,  and  thereby  impart  a  different  quality 
to  the  compound  tone  produced. 

In  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  the  air  in  tubes  is  made  to  vibratei 
wind  instruments  are  divided  into  mouth  instruments  and  reed  instruments. 
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271.  Month  InsteamentB. —  In  mnutta  instruments  all  parts  of  the  mouth- 
piece are  fixed.  Fig.  222  represents  the  mouthpiece  of  an  organ  pipe,  and 
fig.  231  that  of  a  whistle,  or  of  a  (lageoleL  In  both 
figures,  the  aperture  id  is  called  the  mouth  ;  it  is  here 
that  air  enters  the  pipe  ;  ^andoare  the  /i)tj',  the  upper 
one  of  which  is  bevelled.  The  mouthpiece  is  fixed  at 
one  end  of  a  tube,  the  other  end  of  which  may  be 
either  opened  or  closed.  In  fig.  222  the  tube  can  be 
fitted  on  a  wind-chest  by  means  of  the  foot  P. 

When  a  rapid  current  of  air  enters  by  the  mouth. 
It  strikes  against  the  upper  lip,  and  a  shock  is  pro- 
duced which  causes  the  air  to  issue  from  to  in  an 
intermittent  manner.  In  this  way,  pulsations  are  pro- 
duced which,  transmitted  to  the  air  in  the  pipe,  make 
it  vibrate,  and  a  sound  is  the  result.  In  order  that  a 
pure  note  may  be  produced,  there  must  be  a  certain 
relation  between  the  form  of  the  lips  and  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  mouth  ;  the  tube  also  ought  to  have  a 
great  length  in  comparison  with  its  diameter.  The  ^'*'  "'■  ^''^  "'■ 
number  of  vibrations  depends  in  general  on  the  dimensions  of  the  pipe,  and 
the  velocity  of  the  current  of  air. 

272.  KeeA  insirwnenta. — In  reed  instruments  a  simple  elastic  tongue 
sets  the  air  in  vibration.  The  tongue,  which  is  cither  of  metal  or  of  wood,  is 
moved  by  a  current  of  air.  The  mouthpieces  of  the  oboe,  the  bassoon,  the 
clarionet,  the  child's  trumpet,  are  ditTerenl  applications  of  the  reed,  which, 
it  may  be  remarked,  is  seen  in  its  simplest  form  in  the  Jew's  harp.  Some 
organ  pipes  are  reed  pipes,  others  are  mouth  pipes. 

Fig.  223  represents  a  model  of  a  reed  pipe  as  commonly  shown  in 
lectures.  It  is  fixed  on  the  wind-chest  Q  of  a  bellows,  and  the  vibrations 
of  the  reed  can  be  seen  through  a  piece  of  glass,  E,  fitting  into  the  sides. 
A  wooden  bom,  H,  strengthens  the  sound. 

Fig.  224  shows  the  reed,  out  of  the  pipe.  It  consists  of  four  pieces  :  tst, 
a  rectangular  wooden  tube  closed  below  and  open  above  at  i> ;  2nd,  a 
copper  plate  cc  forming  one  side  of  the  tube,  and  in  which  there  is  a  longitu- 
dinal aperture,  through  which  air  passes  from  the  tube  M  N  to  the  orifice  o ; 
yd,  a  thin  elastic  plate,  t,  called  the  tongue,  which  is  fixed  at  its  upper  end, 
and  which  grazes  the  edge  of  the  longitudinal  aperture,  nearly  closing  it ; 
4th,  a  curved  wire,  r,  which  presses  against  the  tongue,  and  can  be  moved 
up  and  down.  It  thus  regulates  the  length  of  the  tongue,  and  determines 
the  pitch  of  the  note.  It  is  by  this  wire  that  reed  pipes  are  tuned.  The 
reed  being  replaced  in  the  pipe  MN,  when  a  current  of  air  enters  by  the 
foot  P,  the  tongue  is  compressed,  it  bends  inwards,  and  affords  a  passage  10 
air,  which  escapes  by  the  orifice  0.  But,  being  elastic,  the  tongue  regains 
its  original  position,  and  perlbrmitig  a  series  of  oscillations  successively 
opens  and  closes  the  orifice.  In  this  way  sonorous  waves  result  and  pro- 
duce a  note,  whose  pilch  increases  with  the  velocity  of  the  current. 

In  this  reed  the  tongue  vibrates  alternately  before  and  behind  the  aper- 
ture, and  just  escapes  graiing  the  edges,  as  is  seen  in  the  harmonium,  con- 
certina, &c. ;  such  a  reed  is  called  a  free  reed.     But  there  are  other  reeds 
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called  btalitig  reeds,  in  which  the  tongue,  which  is  larger  than  the  orifice, 
strikes  against  the  edges  at  each  oscillation.  The  reed  of  the  clarionet, 
represented  in  fig.  325,  is  an  ex- 
ample of  this  ;  it  is  kept  in  its 
place  by  the  pressure  of  the  lips. 
The  reeds  of  the  hautboy  and 
bassoon  are  also  of  this  kind. 

Z73-  or  tliB  Botam  prodNeMI 
bj  the  •«^B  plpo. — Daniel  Ber- 
nouilli  discovered  that  the  same 
organ  pipe  can  be  made  to  yield  a 
succession  of  notes  by  properly 
varying  the  force  of  the  current 
of  air.  The  results  he  arrived  at 
may  be  thus  stated  : — 

i.  If  the  pipe  is  open  at  the 
end  opposite  to  the  mouthpiece, 
then,  denoting  the  fiindamental 
note  by  1,  we  can,  by  gradually 
increasing  the  force  of  the  current 
of  air,  obtain  successively  the 
notes  2,  3,  4)  5,  &c,  ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  harmonics  of  the  primary 

ii.  If  the  pipe  is  closed  at  the 
end  opposite  to  the  mouthpiece, 
Mg.  131,       f'g.  '=s-         then,   denoting    the   fundamental 
1,  by  gradually  increasing  the  force  of  the  current  of  air, 
;e[y  the  notes  3, 5,  7,  &c. ;  (hat  is  to  say,  the  uneven  karmonics 
of  the  primary  note. 

A  closed  and  an  open  pipe  yield  the  same  fundamental  note,  if  the  closed 
pipe  is  half  the  length  of  the  open  pipe,  and  in  other  respects  they  arc  the  same. 
In  any  case  it  is  impossible  to  produce  from  the  given  pipe  a  note  not 
included  in  the  above  series  respectively. 

Although  the  above  laws  are  enunciated  with  reference  to  an  organ  pipe, 
they  are  of  course  true  of  any  other  pipe  of  unifonn  section. 

374.  Oothe  nodei  uid  loopa  of  ua  ar%ua  pipe.— The  vibrations  of 
the  air  producing  a  musical  note  take  place  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  the  pipe — not  transversely  as  in  the  case  of  the  portions  of  a  vibrating 
string.  In  the  former  case,  however,  as  well  as  in  the  latter, the  phenomena 
of  nodes  and  loops  may  be  produced.  But  now  by  a  node  must  be  understood 
a  section  of  the  column  of  air  contained  in  the  pipe,  where  the  particles  re- 
main at  rest,  but  where  there  iire  rapid  akemations  of  condensation  and  r<tf»> 
/miction.  liy  a  loop  or  ventral  segment  musrbe  understood  a  section  of  the 
column  of  air  contained  in  the  pipe  where  the  vibrations  of  the  particles  of 
,iir  have  the  greatest  amplitudes,  and  where  there  is  no  change  of  density. 
The  sections  of  the  column  of  air  are,  of  course,  made  at  right  angles  to  itl 
axis.  When  the  column  of  air  is  divided  into  several  vibrating  portions,  it 
is  found  that  the  distance  between  any  two  consecutive  loops  is  coDstuU, 
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and  that  it  is  bisected  by  a  node.    We  can  now  consider  separately  the  cases 
of  the  open  and  closed  pipes. 

i.  In  the  case  of  a  stopped  pipe,  the  bottom  is  always  a  node,  for  the 
layer  of  air  in  contact  wiih  it  is  necessarily  at  rest,  and  only  undergoes 
variations  in  density.  At  the  mouthpiece,  on  the  contrary,  where  the  air  has 
a  constant  density,  that  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  vibration  is  at  its  maxi- 
mum, there  is  always  a  loop.  In  any  stopped  pipe  there  is  at  least  one  node 
and  one  loop  (fig.  226) ;  the  pipe  then  yields  its  fundamental  note,  and  the 
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Fig.  226.        Fig.  227.        Fig.  228. 


Fig.  229.         Fig.  230.        Fig.  231. 
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distance  VN  from  the  loop  to  the  node  is  equal  to  half  a  condensed  or 
rarefied  wave-length. 

If  the  current  of  air  be  forced,  the  mouthpiece  always  remains  a  loop, 
and  the  bottom  a  node,  the  column  divides  into  three  equal  parts  (fig.  227), 
and  an  intermediate  node  and  loop  are  formed.  The  sound  produced  is  the 
first  harmonic.  When  the  second  harmonic  (5)  is  produced,  there  are  two 
intermediate  nodes  and  two  loops,  and  the  tube  is  then  subdivided  into  five 
equal  parts  (fig.  228),  and  so  on. 

iL  In  the  case  of  the  open  pipe,  whatever  note  it  produces,  there  must  be 
a  loop  at  each  end,  since  the  enclosed  column  of  air  is  in  contact  with  the 
external  air  at  those  points.  When  the  primary  note  is  produced,  there  will 
be  a  loop  at  each  end,  and  a  node  at  the  middle  section  of  the  pipe,  the  nodes 
and  loops  dividing  the  column  into  two  equal  parts  (fig.  229).  When  the 
first  harmonic  (2)  is  produced,  there  will  be  a  loop  at  each  end,  and  a  loop 
in  the  middle,  the  column  being  divided  intoy^wr  equal  parts  by  the  alternate 
loops  and  nodes  (fig.  230).  When  the  second  harmonic  (3)  is  produced,  the 
column  of  air  will  be  divided  into  six  equal  parts  by  the  alternate  nodes  and 
loops,  and  so  on  (fig.  231).  It  will  be  remarked  that  the  successive  modes 
of  division  of  the  vibrating  column  are  the  only  ones  compatible  with  the 
alternate  recurrence  at  equal  intervals  of  nodes  and  loops,  and  with  the 
occurrence  of  a  loop  at  each  end  of  the  pipe. 

L3 
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There  are  several  experiments  by  which  the  existence  of  nodes  and  loops 
can  be  shown. 

(n)  If  a  fine  membrane  is  stretched  over  a  pasteboard  ring,  and  has 
sprinkled  on  it  some  fine  sand,  it  can  be  gradually  let  down  a  lube,  as  shown 
in  fig.  234.  Now  suppose  the  lube  10  be  producing  a  musical  note.  As  the 
membrane  descends,  it  will  be  set  in  vibration  by  the  vibrating  air.  But 
when  it  reaches  a  node  it  will  cease  to  vibrate,  for  there  the  air  is  at  rest. 
Consequently  the  grains  of  sand,  too,  will  be  at  rest,  and  their  quiescence 


will  indicate  ihe  position  of  the  node.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  mem- 
brane reaches  a  loop-thai  is,  a  point  where  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations 
of  the  air  attains  a  maximum— it  will  be  violently  agitated,  as  will  be  shown 
by  the  agitation  of  the  grains  of  sand.  And  thus  the  positions  of  the  loops 
can  be  rendered  manifest. 

I*)  Again,  suppose  a  pipe  lo  be  constructed  with  holes  bored  in  one  of 
it?i  sides,  and  these  covered  by  little  doors  which  can  be  opened  and  shut,  as 
slioivn  in  fij;.  Jji.  Let  us  suppose  the  little  doors  to  be  shut  and  the  pipe  to 
be  caused  to  produce  such  a  note  that  the  nodes  are  at  N  and  N'  and  dw 
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loops  at  V,  V,  V".  At  the  latter  points  the  density  is  that  of  the  external 
air,  and  consequently  if  the  door  at  V  is  opened  no  change  is  produced  in 
the  note.  At  the  former  points,  N  and  N',  condensation  and  rarefaction  are 
alternately  taking  place.  If  now  the  door  at  NMs  opened,  this  alternation 
of  density  is  no  longer  possible,  for  the  density  at  this  open  point  must  be 
the  same  as  that  of  the  external  air,  and  consequently  N'  becomes  a  loop, 
and  a  note  yielded  by  the  tube  is  changed.  The  change  of  notes,  produced 
by  changing  the  fingering  of  the  flute,  is  one  form  of  this  experiment. 

(r)  Suppose  A,  in  fig.  233,  to  be  a  pipe  emitting  a  certain  note,  and  sup- 
pose P  to  be  a  plug,  fitting  the  tube,  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  long  rod  by 
which  it  can  be  forced  down  the  tube.  Now  when  the  plug  is  inserted, 
whatever  be  its  position,  there  will  be  a  node  in  contact  with  it.  Conse- 
quently, as  it  is  gradually  forced  down,  the  note  yielded  by  the  pipe  will 
keep  on  changing.  But  every  time  it  reaches  a  position  which  was  occupied 
by  a  node  before  its  insertion,  the  note  becomes  the  same  as  the  note 
originally  yielded.  For  now  the  column  of  air  vibrates  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  it  did  before  the  plug  was  put  in. 

{d)  Fig.  235  shows  another  mode  of  illustrating  the  same  point,  which  is 
identical  in  principle  with  Konig's  manometric  flames.  The  figure  repre- 
sents an  organ  pipe,  on  one  side  of  which  is  a  chest,  P,  filled  with  coal  gas, 
by  means  of  the  tube  S.  The  gas  from  the  chest  comes  out  in  three  jets,  A, 
B,  C,  and  is  then  ignited.  The  manner  in  which  the  gas  passes  from  the 
chest  to  the  point  of  ignition  is  shown  in  the  smaller  figure,  which  is  an 
enlarged  section  of  A.  A  circular  hole  is  bored  in  the  side  of  the  pipe  and 
covered  with  a  membrane,  r.  A  piece  of  wood  is  fitted  into  the  hole  so  as 
to  leave  a  small  space  between  it  and  the  membrane.  The  gas  passes  from 
the  chest,  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrow,  into  the  space  between 
the  membrane  and  the  piece  of  wood,  and  so  out  of  the  tube,  w,  at  the  mouth 
of  which  it  is  ignited.  Now  suppose  the  pipe  to  be  caused  to  yield  its 
primary  note,  then  as  it  is  an  open  pipe  there  ought  to  be  a  node  at  B, 
its  middle  point.  Consequently  there  ought  to  be  rapid  changes  of  density 
at  B  ;  these  would  cause  the  membrane,  r,  to  vibrate,  and  thereby  blow  out 
the  flame,  w,  and  this  is  what  actually  happens.  If  by  increasing  the  force 
of  the  wind  the  octave  to  the  primary  note  is  produced,  B  will  be  a  loop, 
and  A  and  C  nodes.  Consequently  the  flames  at  A  and  C  will  now  be  ex- 
tinguished, as  is,  in  point  of  fact,  the  case.  But  at  B,  there  being  no  change 
of  density,  the  membrane  is  unmoved,  and  the  flame  continues  to  burn 
steadily. 

By  each  and  all  of  these  experiments  it  is  shown  that  in  a  given  pipe, 
whether  open  or  closed,  there  are  always  a  certain  number  of  nodes,  and 
midway  between  any  two  consecutive  nodes  there  is  always  a  loop  or  ventral 
segment, 

275.  VonnnlflB  relative  to  tlie  number  of  Tibrations  produced  by  a 
muAloal  pipe. — It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  column  of  air 
in  stopped  pipes  is  always  divided  by  the  nodes  and  loops  into  an  uneven 
number  of  parts  which  are  equal  to  each  other,  and  each  of  which  is  a  quarter 
of  a  complete  vibration  (figs.  226,  227,  and  228),  while  in  an  open  pipe  it  is 
divided  into  an  even  number  of  such  parts  (figs.  229,  230,  231).  If  L  be  the 
length  of  the  pipe,  /  the  wave-length  of  the  sound  which  it  emits,  and  p  any 
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whole   number,  then  for  stopped  pipes  we  have  L-(2/>+i)-;    and    for 

4 

open  pipes  L  =  2/   =-?-.    Replacing  in  each  of  these  formulae  /  by  its  value 

4     2 

''  (253)  we  have  L«(2/  +  i)  —  and  L=  -^^ ;  from  which  for  stopped  pipes 

we  have  »  -  ^-P-—-J^.   and  for  open  ones  n  ^kH  . 

4L  2L 

If,  in  the  first  formula,  we  give  to/  the  successive  values  o,  i,  2, 3,  4,  &c., 

we  have  «  «    .    ,    -L-,    ^,  that  is,  the  fundamental  sound  and  all  its  uneven 
4!^    4!^    41^ 

harmonics  ;  and  in  the  formula  for  the  open  pipe  we  get  similarly-^,  — ^',  3£. 

*l\.^        Hl^        Mslitf 

&c.,  that  is,  the  fundamental  note  and  all  its  harmonics  even  and  uneven. 

276.  Szplanation  of  tbe  existence  of  nodes  and  loops  In  a  mnsleal 

box.— The  existence  of  nodes  and  loops  is  to  be  explained  by  the  co- 
existence in  the  same  pipe  of  two  equal  waves  travelling  in  contrary 
directions. 

Let  A  (fig.  236)  be  a  point  from  which  a  series  of  waves  sets  out  towards 
B,  and  let  the  length  of  these  waves,  whether  of  condensation  or  rarefaction, 


A^ 


be  AC,  CD,  DB.  And  let  B  be  the  point  from  which  the  series  of  e.xactly 
equal  waves  sets  out  towards  A.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  case 
of  a  wave  of  condensation  originating  at  A  the  particles  move  in  the  4irec- 
ti(>n  A  to  B,  but  in  a  wave  of  condensation  originating  at  B  they  move  in  the 
direction  B  to  A.  Now  let  us  suppose  that  condensation  at  C,  caused  by 
the  wave  from  A,  begins  at  the  same  instant  that  condensation  caused  by 
the  wave  from  B  begins  at  D.  Consequently,  restricting  our  attention  to 
the  particles  in  the  line  CD,  at  any  instant  the  velocities  of  the  particles  in 
CD  due  to  the  former  wave  will  be  represented  by  the  ordinates  of  the 
curve  SPRT,  while  those  due  to  the  wave  from  B  will  be  represented  by  the 
co-ordinates  of  the  curve  TQrS.  Then,  since  the  waves  travel  with  the  same 
velocity,  and  are  at  C  and  D  respectively  at  the  same  instant,  we  must  have 
for  any  subsequent  instant,  CR  equal  to  Dr.  If,  therefore,  N  is  the  middle 
point  between  C  and  D,  we  must  have  rN  equal  to  RN,  and  consequently 
}*N  equal  to  QN  :  that  is  to  say,  if  the  particle  at  N  transmitted  only  one 
vibration,  its  motion  at  each  instant  would  be  in  the  opposite  phase  to  that 
of  its  motion  if  it  transmitted  only  the  other  vibration.  In  other  words,  the 
particle  N  will  at  every  instant  tend  to  be  moved  with  equal  velocity  in 
opposite  directions  by  the  two  waves,  and  therefore  will  be  permanenily  at 
rest.    That  point  is  therefore  a  node.     In  like  manner  there  is  a  node  at  N' 
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midway  between  A  and  C,  and  also  at  N'^  midway  between  B  and  D.  In 
regard  to  the  motion  of  the  remaining  particles,  it  is  plain  that  their  respec- 
tive velocities  will  be  the  (algebraical)  sum  of  the  velocities  they  would  at 
each  instant  receive  from  the  waves  separately.  Hence,  at  the  instant  indi- 
cated by  the  diagram,  they  are  given  by  the  ordinates  of  the  curve  HNK. 
This  curve  will  change  from  instant  to  instant,  and  at  the  end  of  the  time 
occupied  by  the  passage  of  a  wave  of  condensation  (or  of  rarefaction)  from 
C  to  D  will  occupy  the  position  shown  by  the  dotted  line  h^k.  It  is  evident 
therefore  that  particles  near  N  have  but  small  changes  of  velocity,  whilst  those 
near  C  and  D  experience  large  changes  of  velocity. 

If  the  curve  HK  were  produced  both  ways,  it  would  always  pass  through 
N'  and  N";  the  part,  however,  between  N  and  N'  would  sometimes  be  on 
one  side,  and  sometimes  on  the  other  side  of  AB.  Hence  all  the  particles 
between  N'  and  N  have,  simultaneously,  first  a  motion  in  the  direction  A  to 
B,  and  then  a  motion  in  the  direction  B  to  A,  those  particles  near  C  having 
the  greatest  amplitude  of  vibrations.  Accordingly  near  N  and  N'  there  will 
be  alternately  the  greatest  condensation  and  rarefaction. 

This  explanation  applies  to  the  case  in  which  AB  is  the  axis  of  an  open 
organ-pipe,  A  being  the  end  where  the  mouthpiece  is  situated.  The  waves 
from  B  have  their  origin  in  the  reflections  of  the  series  of  waves  from  A.  In 
the  particular  case  considered,  the  note  yielded  by  the  pipe  is  that  indicated 
by  3  ;  that  is,  the  fifth  above  the  octave  to  the  primary  note.  A  similar  ex- 
planation can  obviously  be  applied  to  all  other  cases,  and  whether  the  end 
be  opened  or  closed.  But  in  the  latter  case  the  series  of  waves  from  the 
closed  end  must  commence  at  a  point  distant  from  the  mouthpiece  by  a 
space  equal  to  one  half,  or  three  halves,  or  five  halves,  &c.,  of  the  length  of 
a  wave  of  condensation  or  expansion. 

277.  Xiuidt*s  determination  of  tbe  Telooitsr  of  sound. — Kundt  has 
devised  a  method  of  determining  the  velocity  of  sound  in  solids  and  in 
gases  which  can  be  easily  performed  by  means  of  simple  apparatus,  and  is 
capable  of  great  accuracy.  A  glass  tube,  BB',  about  two  yards  long  (fig.  237) 
and  two  inches  in  internal  diameter,  is  closed  at  one  end  by  a  movable 
stopper  b  ;  the  other  end  is  fitted  with  a  cork  KK,  which  tightly  grasps  a 
glass  tube,  AA',  of  smaller  dimensions.  This  is  closed  at  one  end  by  a 
piston,  a,  which  moves  with  gentle  friction  in  the  outer  tube  BB'.  Then  by 
rubbing  the  free  end  of  the  tube,  AA',  with  a  wet  cloth,  it  produces  longitu- 
dinal vibrations,  and  these  transmit  their  motion  to  the  air  in  the  tube  ab. 
If  the  tube  ab  contain  some  lycopodium  powder,  this  is  set  in  active  vibra- 
tion and  then  arranges  itself  in  small  patches  in  a  certain  definite  order  as 
represented  in  the  figure,  the  nature  and  arrangement  of  which  depend  on 
the  vibrating  part  of  the  rod  and  the  tube. 

These  heaps  represent  the  nodes,  and  the  mean  distance  d  between  them 
can  be  measured  with  great  accuracy ;  it  represents  the  distance  between 
two  nodes,  or,  half  a  wave-length  ;  that  is,  the  wave-length  of  the  sound  in 
air  is  2d.  If  the  rod  has  the  length  s  and  is  grasped  in  the  middle  by  the 
cork  KK,  from  the  law  of  the  longitudinal  vibrations  of  rods  (281),  the  wave- 
length of  the  sound  it  then  emits  is  twice  its  length,  or  2s.  That  is,  the 
wave-length  of  the  vibrating  column  of  air  is  to  that  in  the  rod  as  2d :  2s. 
As  the  velocity  of  sound  in  any  body  is  equal  to  the  wave-length  in  that 
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body  multiplied  by  the  number  of  vibrations  in  a  second ;  and  since  the 
number  of  vibrations  is  here  the  same  in  both  cases,  for  the  note  is  the 
same,  the  velocity  of  &ound  in  the  glass  is  to  the  velocity  ot 
sound  in  air  as  2sn  :  2^//r,  that  is,  as  ^  :  d.  Thus  when  the  glass 
tube  was  clamped  in  the  middle  by  KK,  so  that  the  length  ab 
was  equal  to  half  the  length  of  the  tube  AA',  the  number  of  the 
ventral  segments  was  eight  This  corresponds  to  a  ratio  of 
wave-length  of  i  to  i6  :  in  other  words,  the  velocity  of  sound  in 
glass  is  1 6  times  that  in  air. 

The  method  is  capable  of  great  extension.  By  means  of 
the  stopcock  ;//,  different  gases  could  be  introduced  instead  of 
air,  and  corresponding  differences  found  for  the  length  of  the 
ventral  segments  ;  from  which,  by  a  simple  calculation,  the  cor- 
responding velocities  were  found.  Thus  the  velocities  of  sound 
in  carbonic  acid,  coal  gas,  and  hydrogen,  were  found  to  be 
respectively  o'8,  i  '6,  and  3*56  that  of  air,  or  nearly  as  the  inverse 
squares  of  the  densities. 

So  also  by  varying  the  material  of  the  rod  AA',  different 
velocities  are  obtained.  Thus  the  velocity  in  steel  was  found  to 
be  1 5-24,  and  that  in  brass  10-87  that  of  air. 

Kundfs  figures  may  also  be  obtained  by  providing  glass 
tubes  a  yard  or  two  in  length  with  lycopodium  powder,  as  in 
the  above  experiment,  and  hermetically  sealing  them  at  both 
ends.  The  tubes  are  then  put  into  longitudinal  vibrations ;  in- 
stead of  air  they  may  be  filled  with  hydrogen  or  any  other  gas, 

278.  Cbemioal  barmonioon. — The  air  in  an  open  tube 
may  be  made  to  give  a  sound  by  means  of  a  luminous  jet  of 
hydrogen,  coal  gas,  &c.  When  a  glass  tube  about  12  inches 
long  is  held  over  a  lighted  jet  of  hydrogen  (fig.  238),  a  note  is 
produced,  which,  if  the  tube  is  in  a  certain  position,  is  the  funda- 
mental note  of  the  tube.  The  sounds,  doubtless,  arise  from 
the  successive  explosions  produced  by  the  periodic  combina- 
tions of  the  atmospheric  oxygen  with  the  issuing  jet  of  hydrogen. 
The  apparatus  is  called  the  chemical  harnwnicon. 

The  note  depends  on  the  size  of  the  fiame  and  the  length 
of  the  tube  :  with  a  long  tube,  by  var>'ing  the  position  of  the  jet 
in  the  tube,  the  scries  of  notes  in  the  ratio  1:2:3:4:5  is 
obtained. 

If,  while  the  tube  emits  a  certain  sound,  the  voice  or  the  s>Ten  (242) 
be  gradually  raised  to  the  same  height,  as  soon  as  the  note  is  nearly  in 
unison  with  the  harmonicon,  the  flame  becomes  agitated,  jumps  up  and 
down,  and  is  finally  steady  when  the  two  sounds  are  in  unison.  If  the 
note  of  the  syren  is  gradually  heightened  the  pulsations  again  commence ; 
they  are  the  optical  expressions  of  the  beats  (262)  which  occur  near  perfect 
unison. 

If,  while  the  jet  burns  in  the  tube  and  produces  a  note,  the  position  of 
tlic  tube  is  slightly  altered,  a  point  is  reached  at  which  no  sound  is  heard. 
If  now  the  voice,  or  the  syren,  or  the  tuning-fork,  be  pitched  at  the  note 
produced  by  the  jet,  it  begins  to  sing,  and  continues  to  sing  even  after  the 
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syren  is  silent.    A  mere  noise,  or  shouting  at  an  incorrect  pitch,  affects  the 
fiame,  but  does  not  cause  it  to  sing. 

These  effects  may  be  conveniently  studied  by  means  of  a  gas-burner» 
over  which,  at  a  distance  of  four  inches,  a  ring  covered  with  fine  wire  gauze 
is  fixed.  The  gas  is  lighted  above  the  gauze,  and  forms  a  very  sensitive 
flame,  especially  when  a  moderately  wide  tube  is  held  over  the  gauze.  If 
the  gauze  is  raised  with  the  tube,  the  fiame  becomes  duller  and  smaller,  but 
begins  to  sound  with  a  uniform  loud  tone.  If  now  the  gauze  is  lowered  so 
that  the  fiame  is  just  silent,  it  begins  at  once  when  any  noise  is  made,  but 
ceases  with  the  noise. 

279.  Stiinred  Instmmeiits. — Stringed  musical  instruments  depend  on 
the  production  of  transverse  vibrations.  In  some, 
such  as  the  piano,  the  sounds  are  constant,  and  each 
note  requires  a  separate  string;  in  others,  such  as 
the  violin  and  guitar,  the  sounds  are  varied  by  the 
fingering,  and  can  be  produced  by  fewer  strings. 

In  the  piano  the  vibrations  of  the  strings  are  pro- 
duced by  the  stroke  of  the  hammer,  which  is  moved 
by  a  series  of  bent  levers  communicating  with  the 
keys.  The  sound  is  strengthened  by  the  vibrations 
of  the  air  in  the  sounding  board  on  which  the  strings 
are  stretched.  Whenever  a  key  is  struck,  a  damper 
is  raised  which  falls  when  the  finger  is  removed  from 
the  key,  and  stops  the  vibrations  of  the  correspond- 
ing string.  By  means  oidi  pedal  all  the  dampers  can 
be  simultaneously  raised,  and  the  vibrations  then 
last  for  some  time. 

The  harp  is  a  sort  of  transition  from  the  instru- 
ments with  constant  to  those  with  variable  sounds. 
Its  strings  correspond  to  the  natural  notes  of  the 
scale ;  by  means  of  the  pedals  the  lengths  of  the 
vibrating  parts  can  be  changed,  so  as  to  produce 
sharps  and  flats.  The  sound  is  strengthened  by 
the  sounding-box,  and  by  the  vibrations  of  all  the 
strings  harmonic  with  those  played. 

In  the  violin  and  guitar  each  string  can  give  a 
great  number  of  sounds  according  to  the  length  of  the  vibrating  part,  which 
is  determined  by  the  pressure  of  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  while  the  right 
hand  plays  the  bow,  or  the  strings  themselves.  In  both  these  instruments 
the  vibrations  are  communicated  to  the  upper  face  of  the  sounding  box,  by 
means  of  the  bridge  over  which  the  strings  pass.  These  vibrations  are  com- 
municated from  the  upper  to  the  lower  face  of  the  box,  either  by  the  sides  or 
by  an  intermediate  piece  called  the  sound  post.  The  air  in  the  interior  is 
set  in  vibration  by  both  faces,  and  the  strengthening  of  the  sound  is  produced 
by  all  these  simultaneous  vibrations.  The  value  of  the  instrument  consists 
in  the  perfection  with  which  all  possible  sounds  are  intensified,  which  depends 
essentially  on  the  quality  of  the  wood,  and  the  relative  arrangement  of  the 
parts. 

The  number  and  strength  of  the  harmonics  produced  in  a  twitched  or 
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stroked  string  varies  with  the  manner  in  which  it  is  sounded  and  with  the 
nature  of  the  string.  The  sharper  the  edge  of  the  exciting  body  the  shorter 
and  broader  are  the  waves,  and  therefore  the  higher  and  stronger  are  the 
harmonics  and  the  shriller  the  clang  ;  if  the  strings  are  struck  with  a  metal 
rod  the  harmonics  are  so  predominant  that  the  fundamental  note  is  scarcely 
heard,  and  thus  what  is  called  an  empty  sound  is  produced.  The  tone  is 
fullest  when  struck  with  the  finger,  and  somewhat  less  so  with  a  soft  hammer, 
as  in  the  piano.  The  deeper  harmonics  are  often  stronger  than  the  funda- 
mental note,  so  that  the  note  is  not  so  strong  but  is  richer ;  all  the  har- 
monics, whose  nodes  are  in  the  place  struck,  are  wanting.  If  a  string  is  struck 
in  the  middle,  none  of  the  even  harmonics  are  produced,  and  therefore  all 
the  octaves  of  the  fundamental  note  ;  the  tone  is  nasal  and  hollow.  This  is 
the  characteristic  of  a  note  which  is  wanting  in  the  harmonics  nearer  and 
most  allied  to  the  fundamental  note.  If  the  string  is  struck  near  one  end, 
the  clang  has  a  jingling  character.  The  piano  is  struck  at  about  one-seventh 
of  the  length  of  the  string ;  in  this  way  the  seventh  and  ninth  harmonics,  which 
are  unharmonic  with  each  other,  are  deadened,  while  the  deeper  harmonics, 
octaves,  fifths,  thirds,  preponderate,  and  the  clang  is  rich  and  harmoniot's. 
The  higher  harmonics  fade  away  in  gut-strings  more  rapidly  than  with 
metal ;  hence  the  guitar  and  the  harp  are  not  so  jingling  as  the  zither. 

280.  UTind  instmments. — All  wind  instruments  may  be  referred  to  the 
different  types  of  sounding  tubes  which  have  been  described.  In  some,  such 
as  the  organ,  the  notes  are  fixed,  and  require  a  separate  pipe  for  each  note, 
in  others  the  notes  are  variable,  and  are  produced  by  only  one  tube  :  the 
flute,  horn,  &c.,  are  of  this  class. 

In  the  organ  the  pipes  are  of  various  kinds  ;  namely,  mouth  pipes,  open 
and  stopped,  and  reed  pipes  with  apertures  of  various  shapes.  By  means  of 
stops  the  organist  can  produce  any  note  by  both  kinds  of  pipe. 

In  i\i(t  flute,  the  mouthpiece  consists  of  a  simple  lateral  circular  aperture ; 
the  current  of  air  is  directed  by  means  of  the  lips,  so  that  it  grazes  the  edge 
of  the  aperture.  The  holes  jit  different  distances  are  closed  either  by  the 
fingers  or  by  keys  ;  when  one  of  the  holes  is  opened,  a  loop  is  produced  in 
the  corresponding  layer  of  air,  which  modifies  the  distribution  of  nodes  and 
loops  in  the  interior,  and  thus  alters  the  note.  The  whistling  of  a  key  is 
similarly  produced. 

'Y\i^  pandcpan  pipe  consists  of  tubes  of  different  sizes  corresponding  to  the 
different  notes  of  the  gamut. 

In  the  trumpet,  the  horn,  the  trombone,  cornet-^-piston,  and  ophicleide, 
the  lips  form  the  reed,  and  vibrate  in  the  mouthpiece.  In  the  horn,  different 
notes  are  produced  by  altering  the  distance  of  the  lips.  In  the  trombone^ 
one  part  of  the  tube  slides  within  the  other,  and  the  performer  can  alter 
at  will  the  length  of  the  tube,  and  thus  produce  higher  or  lower  notes.  In 
the  cornet 'h'piston  the  tube  forms  several  convolutions  ;  pistons  placed  at 
(fiflfercnt  distances  can,  when  played,  cut  off  communication  with  other  parts 
of  the  tube,  and  thus  alter  the  length  of  the  vibrating  column  of  air. 
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Vibration  of  Rods. 


CHAPTER    V. 

VIBRATION  OF  RODS,  PLATES,  AND  MEMBRANES. 

281.  TibrkUos  of  rods. — Rods  and  narrow  plates  of  wood,  of  glass, 
and  especially  of  tempered  steel,  vibrate  in  virtue  of  their  elasticity  ;  like 
strings  they  have  two  kinds  of  vibrations,  longitudinal  and  Iranrveru.  The 
latter  are  produced  by  fixing  the  rods  at  one  end,  and  passing  a,  bow 
over  the  free  part.  Longitudinal  vibrations  are  produced  by  fixing  (he 
rod  at  any  part,  and  rubbing  it  lengthwise  with  a  piece  of  cloth  sprinkled 
with  resiiL  But  in  the  latter  case  the  sound  is  only  produced  when 
the  point  of  the  rod  at  which  it 
has  been  fixed  is  some  aliquot  part 
of  its  length,  as  a  half,  a  third,  or  a 
quarter. 

It  is  shown  by  calculation  that 
tht  number  of  transverse  vibrations 
made  in  a  given  time  by  rods  and 
thin  plates  of  the  same  kind  is 
directly  as  their  thickness,  and  in- 
'::ersely  as  ike  square  of  their  length. 
The  width  of  the  plate  does  not 
affect  the  number  of  vibrations.  A 
wide  plate,  however,  requires  a 
greater  force  to  set  it  in  motion  than 
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stood  that  one  end  of  (he  vibrating 
plate  is  held  firmly. 

The  laws  of  the  longitudinal  vi- 
brations of  strings  are  expressed  in 


the  formula  t 
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which 


w,  r,  /,  d,  and  g  have  all  the  same 
meaning  as  in  the  formula  for  the 

transverse  vibrations,  while  n  is  Ihe 

modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  string. 
Fig.  519.  the    number    which    expresses    the 

weight  by  which  it  must  be  stretched  in  order  to  elongate  by  its  own 
length  (88). 

Fig.  239  represents  an  instrument  invented  by  Marloye,  and  known  as 
.\rarlcyis  harp,  based  on  the  longitudinal  vibration  of  rods.  It  consists  of 
a  solid  wooden  pedestal,  in  which  are  fixed  twenty  thin  deal  rods,  some 
coloured  and  others  white.     They  are  of  such  a  length  that  the  while  rods 
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pjive  the  diatonic  scale,  while  the  coloured  ones  give  the  semitones  and 
complete  the  chromatic  scale.  The  instrument  is  played  by  rubbing  the 
rods  in  the  direction  of  their  length  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  which 
have  been  previously  covered  with  powdered  resin.  The  notes  pn)duced 
resemble  those  of  a  pand<ean  pipe. 

The  tuning-fork^  the  triangle^  and  musical  boxes  are  examples  of  the 
transverse  vibrations  of  rods.  In  musical  boxes  small  plates  of  steel  of 
different  dimensions  are  fixed  on  a  rod,  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb.  A  cylinder 
whose  axis  is  parallel  to  this  rod,  and  whose  surface  is  studded  with  steel 
teeth,  arranged  in  a  certain  order,  is  placed  near  the  plates.  By  means  of 
a  clockwork  motion,  the  cylinder  rotates,  and  the  teeth  striking  the  steel 
plate  set  them  in  vibration,  producing  a  tune,  which  depends  on  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  teeth  on  the  cylinder. 

If  a  given  rod  be  clamped  cither  in  the  middle,  or  at  both  ends,  the 
wave-length  of  the  note  produced  by  making  it  vibrate  longitudinally,  is 
double  its  own  length  ;  and  if  it  be  clamped  at  one  end  only,  and  made  to 
vibrate  longitudinally,  the  wave-length  of  the  sound  is  four  times  its  own  length. 
Thus  the  former  case  is  analogous  to  an  open  pipe,  and  the  latter  to  a  stopped 
pipe,  in  respect  of  the  sounds  produced. 

Chladni  determined  the  velocity  of  sound  in  solids  by  making  a  rod 
clamped  at  one  end  vibrate  longitudinally,  and  producing  the  same  note 
by  sounding  a  stopped  pipe.  The  lengths  of  the  rod  and  the  pipe  are  thus 
in  the  same  ratio  as  the  velocities  in  sound  and  in  air. 

Stefan  has  determined  the  velocity  of  sound  in  soft  bodies  by  attaching 
them,  in  the  form  of  rods,  to  long  glass  or  wooden  rods.  The  compound  rod 
was  made  to  vibrate  and  the  number  of  vibrations  of  the  note  was  determined. 
Knowing  this  and  also  the  velocity  of  sound  in  the  longer  rod,  the  velocity  in 
the  shorter  rod  was  at  once  obtained.  By  this  method  some  of  the  numbers 
in  the  table  in  article  235  were  obtained. 

Scratching  and  scraping  sounds  are  produced  by  moving  a  rod  over  a 
smooth  surface ;  the  rod  is  thereby  put  in  vibration  which  for  a  short 
mter\al  are  regular,  but  frequently  change  their  period  during  the  motion. 

283.  Vibration  of  plates. — In  order  to  make  a  plate  vibrate,  it  is  fixed 
in  the  centre  (fig.  240),  and  a  bow  rapidly  drawn  across  one  of  the  edges; 
or  else  it  is  fixed  at  any  point  of  its  surface,  and  caused  to  vibrate  by 
rapidly  drawing  a  string  covered  with  resin  against  the  edges  of  a  central 
hole  (tig.  241). 

Vibrating  plates  contain  nodal  lines  (269),  which  vary  in  number  and 
position  according  to  the  form  of  the  plates,  their  elasticity,  the  mode  of 
excitation,  and  the  number  of  vibrations.  These  nodal  lines  may  be  made 
visible  by  covering  the  plate  with  fine  sand  before  it  is  made  to  vibrate. 
As  soon  as  the  vibrations  commence,  the  sand  leaves  the  vibrating  parts, 
and  accumulates  on  the  nodal  lines,  as  seen  in  figs.  240  and  241. 

The  position  of  the  nodal  lines  may  be  determined  by  touching  the 
points  at  which  it  is  desired  to  produce  them.  Their  number  increases  with 
the  number  of  vibrations  ;  that  is,  as  the  note  given  by  the  plates  is  higher. 
The  nodal  lines  always  possess  great  symmetr>-  of  form,  and  the  same  fonn 
is  always  produced  on  the  same  plate  under  the  same  conditions.  They 
were  discovered  by  Chladni. 
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Vibration  of  Membranes. 


235 


The  vibrations  of  plates  are  governed  by  the  following  law  ; — In  plates 
of  tht  iaitu  kind  and  shape,  and  giving  the  same  system  of  nodal  lines,  the 
number  of  •^bratiens  in  a  second  is  directly  as  the  thickness  of  the  plates,  and 
inversely  as  their  area. 

Gongs  and  cymbals  are  examples  of  instruments  in  which  sounds  are 


produced  by  the  vibration  of  metal  plates.     'I'he  glass  and  the  steel  harmo- 
nicnn  depend  on  the  vibrations  of  glass  and  of  steel  plates  respectively. 

283.  VlttraUoB*  of  membrmnci. —  In  consequence  of  their  flexibility, 
membranes  cannot  vibrate  unless  they  are  stretched,  like  the  skin  of  a  drum. 
The  sound  they  give  is  more  acute  in  proportion  as  they  are  smaller  and 
more  tightly  stretched.  To  obtain  vibrating  membranes,  Savart  fastened 
gold-beater's  skin  on  wooden  frames. 


In  the  drum,  the  skins  are  stretched  on  the  ends  of  a  cylindrical  box. 
When  one  end  is  struck,  it  communicates  its  vibrations  to  the  iniernal 
column  of  air,  and  the  sound  is  thus  considerably  strengthened.  The  cords 
stretched  against  the  lower  skin  strike  against  it  when  it  vibrates,  and  pro- 
duce the  sound  characteiistic  of  the  drum. 

Membranes  either  vibrate  by  direct  percussion,  as  in  the  drum,  or  they 
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may  be  set  in  vibration  by  the  vibrations  of  the  air,  as  Savart  has  observed, 
provided  these  vibrations  are  sufficiently  intense.  Fig.  242  shows  a  mem- 
brane vibrating  under  the  influence  of  the  vibrations  in  the  air  caused  by 
a  sounding  bell.  Fine  sand  strewn  on  the  membrane  shows  the  formation 
of  nodal  lines  just  as  upon  plates. 

There  are  numerous  instances  in  which  solid  bodies  are  set  in  vibration 
by  the  vibrations  of  the  air.  The  condition  most  favourable  for  the  produc- 
tion of  this  phenomenon  is,  that  the  body  to  be  set  in  vibration  is  under 
such  conditions  that  it  can  readily  produce  vibrations  of  the  same  duration 
as  those  transmitted  to  it  by  the  air.  The  following  are  some  of  these 
phenomena : 

If  two  violoncello  strings  tuned  in  unison  are  stretched  on  the  same 
sound-box,  as  scon  as  one  of  them  is  sounded,  the  other  is  set  in  vibration. 
This  is  also  the  case  if  the  interval  of  the  strings  is  an  octave,  or  a  perfect 
fifth.  A  violin  string  may  also  be  made  to  vibrate  by  sounding  a  tuning- 
fork. 

Two  large  glasses  are  taken  of  the  same  shape,  and  as  nearly  as  possible 
of  the  same  dimensions  and  weight,  and  are  brought  in  unison  by  pouring 
into  them  proper  quantities  of  water.  If  now  one  of  them  is  sounded,  the 
other  begins  to  vibrate,  even  if  it  is  at  some  distance ;  but  if  water  be  added 
to  the  latter,  it  ceases  to  vibrate. 

Hreguet  found  that  if  two  clocks,  whose  time  was  not  very  different, 
were  fixed  on  the  same  metallic  support,  they  soon  attained  exactly  the  same 
time. 

Membranes  are  eminently  fitted  for  taking  up  the  vibrations  of  the  air, 
on  account  of  their  small  mass,  their  large  surface,  and  the  readiness  with 
which  they  subdivide.  With  a  pretty  strong  whistle,  nodal  lines  may  be 
produced  in  a  membrane  stretched  on  a  frame,  even  at  the  distant  end  of  a 
large  room. 

The  phenomenon  so  easily  produced  in  easily -moved  bodies  is  also  found 
in  larger  and  less  elastic  masses  ;  all  the  pillars  and  walls  of  a  church  vibrate 
more  or  less  while  the  bells  are  being  runir. 
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Method  of  making  Vibrations  apparent. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

GtlAPKICAL  METHOD  OF  STUDYING  MOTIONS. 

384.  Xla«aJ«*«'  met&sd  of  makluf  rlbratlaiu  *ppar«nt. — The  metliod 
of  Lissajoua  exhibits  the  vibratory  motion  of  bodies  either  directly  or  by 
projection  on  a  screen.  It  has  also  the  great  advantage  that  the  vibratory 
motions  of  two  sounding  bodies  maybe  compared  ivithoul  the  airl  of  Ikeear, 
so  as  to  obtain  the  exact  relation  between  them. 

This  method,  which  depends  on  the  persistence  of  visual  sensations  on 
the  retina,  consists. in  fixing  a  small  mirror  on  the  vibrating  body,  so  as  to 
vibrate  with  it,  and  impart  to  a  luminous  ray  a  vibratory  motion  similar  to 


l.issajous  uses  tuning-forks,  and  fixes  to  one  of  the  prongs  a 
metallic  mirror,  m  (fig.  243),  and  to  the  other  a  counterpoise,  «,  tv 


.hich  is 


necessary  to  make  the  tuning-fork  vibrate  regularly  for  a  long  time.  At  a 
few  yards'  distance  from  the  mirror  there  is  a  lamp  surrounded  by  a  dark 
chimney,  in  which  is  a  small  hole,  giving  a  single  luminous  point.  The 
tuning'fork  being  at  rest,  the  eye  is  placed  so  that  the  luminous  point  is  seen 
ix  a.    The  tuning-fork  is  then  made  to  vibrate,  and  the  image  elongates  so 
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as  to  form  a  persistent  image,  oi,  which  diminishes  in  praportioD  as  the 
amplitude  of  the  oscillation  decreases.  If,  during  the  oscillation  of  the  mirror, 
ii  is  made  to  rotate  by  rotating  the  tuning-fork  on  its  axis,  a  sinuous  line,  «>, 
is  produced  instead  of  the  straight  line  at.  These  different  effects  are  ex- 
plained by  the  successive  displacements  of  the  luminous  pencil,  and  by  the 
duration  of  these  luminous  impressions  on  the  eye  after  the  cause  has 
ceased — a  phenomenon  to  which  we  shall  revert  in  treating  of  vision. 

If  instead  of  viewing  these  effects  directly,  they  are  projected   on  the 
screen,  the  experiment  is  arranged  as  shown  in  fig.  244,  the  pencil  reflected 


from  the  vibrating  mirror  is  reflected  a  second  time  from  a  fixed  mirror,  <«. 
which  sends  it  towards  an  achromatic  lens,  /,  placed  so  as  to  project  the 
images  on  the  screen. 

2S5.  Co^blnaUan  of  two  Tlbratory  mottoas  in  ttie  ma^tm  dtroMion.— 

Lissajous  resolved  the  problem  of  the  optical  combination  of  two  vibratory 
itioiions — vibrating  at  first  in  the  same  direction,  and  then  at  right  angles  to 
each  other. 

Fig.  245  represents  the  experiment  as  arranged  for  combining  two 
parallel  motions.  Two  tuning-forks  provided  with  mirrors  are  so  arranged 
that  the  light  reflected  from  one  of  them  reaches  the  other,  which  is  almost 
(larallel  to  it,  and  is  then  sent  towards  a  screen  after  having  passed  throu^ 

If  now  the  first  tuning-fork  alone  vibrates,  the  image  on  the  screen  is 
the  same  as  in  figure  245  ;  but  if  they  both  vibrate,  supposing  they  are  in 
unison,  the  elongation  increases  or  diminishes  according  as  the  simultaneous 
motions  Imparted  to  the  image  by  the  vibrations  of  the  mirrors  do  or  do  not 
coincide. 
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If  tbe  tuning-forks  pass  their  position  of  equilibrium  in  the  same  time 
and  in  tbe  same  direction,  the  image  attains  its  maximum  ;  and  the  ima^e 
is  at  its  minimum  when  they  pass  at  the  same  time  but  in  oppiosite  direc- 
tions. Between  these  two  extreme  cases,  the  amplitude  of  the  image  varies 
according  to  the  time  which  elapses  between  the  exact  instant  at  which  the 
tuning-forks  pass  through  their  position  of  rest  respectively.    The  ratio  of 


this  time 
the  vibration. 

If  the  tuning-forks  are  exactly 

screen  experiences  a  gradual  dimii 
tude  of  the  vibration  diminishes  ; 


double  vibration  is  called  a  differi 


unison,  the  luminous  appearance  on  the 
ian  of  length  in  proportion  as  the  ampli- 
Lt  if  the  pilch  of  one  is  very  Utile  altered, 


the  magnitude  of  the  image  varies  periodically,  and,  while  the  beats  resulting 
from  the  imperfect  harmony  are  distinctly  heard,  the  eye  sees  the  concoini 
tant  pulsations  of  the  image. 

286.  Optloal  oBmbloatlon  at  two  TlbrAtory  motions  mX  rifrbt  ancles 

to  oBoli  otb«r. — The  optical  combination  of  iwo  rectangular  vibrattiii' 
s  is  effected  as  shown  in  the  figure  246  ;  that  is,  by  ineans  of  livu 
g-forks,  one  of  which  is  horizontal  and  the  other  vertical,  ;iiid  boili 
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provided  with  mirrors.  If  the  horizontal  fork  first  vibrates  alone,  a  hori- 
zontal luminous  outline  is  seen  on  the  screen,  while  the  vibration  of  the 
other  produces  a  vertical  image.  If  both  tuning-forks  vibrate  simultaneously, 
the  two  motions  combine,  and  the  reflected  pencil  describes  a  more  or  less 
complex  curve,  the  form  of  which  depends  on  the  number  of  vibrations  of 
the  two  tuning-forks  in  a  given  time.  This  curve  gives  a  valuable  means  of 
comparing  the  number  of  vibrations  of  two  sounding  bodies. 


Fig  247. 

Fig.  247  shows  the  luminous  image  on  the  screen  when  the  tuning-forks 
are  in  unison  ;  that  is,  when  the  number  of  vibrations  is  equal. 

The  fractions  below  each  cur\'e  indicate  the  differences  of  phase  between 
them.  The  initial  form  of  the  cur\'e  is  determined  by  the  difference  of  phase. 
The  curve  retains  exactly  the  same  form  when  the  tuning-forks  are  in  unison, 
provided  that  the  amplitudes  of  the  two  rectangular  vibrations  decrease  in 
the  same  ratio. 


Fig.  248. 


If  the  tuning-forks  are  not  quite  in  unison,  the  initial  difference  of  phase 
is  not  preserved,  and  the  cur\'e  passes  through  all  its  variations. 

Fig.  248  represents  the  different  appearances  of  the  luminous  image 
when  the  difference  between  the  tuning-forks  is  an  octave ;  that  is,  when  the 
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numbers  of  their  vibrations  are  as  i 

curves  when  the  numbers  of  the  vibrati 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  curves  are 
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and  fig.  249  gives  the  series  ot 

areasj  .4. 

e  complex  when  the  ratios  of  the 


h        * 


■  ■■■I 

FLg.  .4,. 

numbers  of  vibrations  are  less  simple.     Lissajous  examined  these  curves 
theoretically,  and  has  calculated  their  general  equations. 

When  these  experiments  are  made  with  a  Duboscq's  photo-electrical 
apparatus  instead  of  an  ordinary  lamp,  the  phenomena  are  remarkably 
brillianL 


287.  Kion  aeott^  VliooKatorrspli.— This  apparatus  registers  not  only 
the  vibrations  produced  by  solid  bodies  but  also  those  produced  by  wind 
instruments,  by  the  voice  in  singing,  and  even  by  any  noise  whatsoever ;  for 
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instance,  that  of  thunder,  or  the  report  of  a  cannon.  It  consists  of  an  ellip- 
soidal barrel,  AB,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  long  and  a  foot  in  its  greatest 
di«imeter,  made  of  plaster  of  Paris.  The  end  A  is  open,  but  the  end  B  is 
closed  by  a  solid  bottom,  to  the  middle  of  which  is  fixed  a  brass  tube,  a,  bent 
at  an  elbow  and  terminated  by  a  ring  on  which  is  fixed  a  flexible  membrane 
which  by  means  of  a  second  ring  can  be  stretched  to  the  required  amount. 
Near  the  centre  of  the  membrane,  fixed  by  sealing-wax,  is  a  hog's  bristle, 
which  acts  as  a  style,  and,  of  course,  shares  the  movements  of  the  membrane. 
I  n  order  that  the  style  shall  not  be  at  a  node^  the  stretching  ring  is  fitted 
with  a  movable  piece,  /,  or  subdivider^  and  which,  being  made  to  touch  the 
membrane  first  at  one  point  and  then  at  another,  enables  the  experimenter 
to  alter  the  arrangements  of  the  nodal  lines  at  will.  By  means  of  a  sub- 
divider  the  point  is  made  to  coincide  with  a  loop ;  that  is,  a  point  where  the 
vibrations  of  the  membrane  are  at  a  maximum. 

When  a  sound  is  produced  near  the  apparatus,  the  air  in  the  ellipsoid, 
the  membrane,  and  the  style  will  vibrate  in  unison  with  it,  and  it  only 
remains  to  trace  on  a  sensitive  surface  the  vibrations  of  the  style,  and  to 
fix  them.  For  this  purpose  there  is  placed  in  front  of  the  membrane  a 
brass  cylinder,  C,  turning  round  a  horizontal  axis  by  means  of  a  handle,  m. 


Fig.  251. 


Fig.  Ill, 


Fig.  253. 

On  the  prolonged  axis  of  the  cylinder  a  screw  is  cut  which  works  in  a  nut ; 
consequently,  when  the  handle  is  turned,  the  cylinder  gradually  advances 
in  the  direction  of  its  axis.  Round  the  cylinder  is  wrapped  a  sheet  of 
paper  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  lampblack. 

The  apparatus  is  used  by  bringing  the  prepared  paper  into  contact  with 
the  point  of  the  style,  and  then  setting  the  cylinder  in  motion  round  its  axis. 
.So  long  as  no  sound  is  heard  the  style  remains  at  rest,  and  merely  removes 
the  lampblack  .ilong  a  line  which  is  a  helix  on  the  cylinder,  but  which  becomes 
straight  when  the  paper  is  unwrapped.  But  when  a  sound  is  heard,  the 
membrane  and  the  style  vibrate  in  unison,  and  the  line  traced  out  is  no 
longer  straight,  but  undulates  ;  each  undulation  corresponding  to  a  double 
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vibration  of  the  style.  Consequently  the  R^res  thus  oblnined  faithfully 
denote  the  number,  amplitude,  and  isochronism  of  the  vibrations. 

Fig.  251  shows  the  trace  produced  when  a  simple  note  is  sung,  and 
strengthened  by  means  of  an  upper  octave.  The  latter  note  is  represented 
by  the  curve  of  lesser  amplitude.  Fig.  152  represents  the  sound  produced 
joinll]-  by  two  pipes  whose  notes  differ  by  an  octave.  The  lower  line  of  fig. 
253  represents  the  rolling  sound  of  the  letter  R  when  pronounced  with  a 
ring. 

The  upper  line  of  fig.  253  represent?  the  perfectly  isochronous  vibrations 
of  a  tuning-fork  placed  near  the  ellipsoid.  This  line  was  traced  by  a  fine 
point  on  one  branch  of  the  fork,  which  was  thus  found  to  make  exactly  500 
vibratiotis  per  second.  Hence,  each  undulation  of  the  upper  line  corresponds 
to  the  i^g  part  of  a  second  ;  and  thus  these  lines  become  very  exact  means 
of  measuring  short  inten'als  of  time.  For  example,  in  fig.  253  each  of  the 
separate  shocks  producing  the  rolling  sound  of  the  letter  R  corresponds  to 
about  18  double  vibrations  of  the  tuning-fork,  and  consequently  lasts  about 
^'Jb  *>^  about  ^  of  a  second. 

288.  ■felc'a  m*a«nMiio  flmmea. — Konig's  method  consists  in  trans- 
mitting the  motion  of  the  waves  which  form  a  sound  to  gas  flames,  which, 
by  their  pulsations,  indicate  the  nature  of  the  sounds.     For  this  purpose  a 


metal  capsule,  represented  in  section  at  A,  fig.  254,  is  divided  into  two  com- 
partments by  a  thin  membrane  of  caoutchouc ;  on  the  right  of  the  figure 
is  a  gas  jet,  and  below  it  a  tube  conveying  coal  gas  ;  on  the  left  is  a  tubu- 
lurc,  to  which  >nay  be  attached  a  caoutchouc  tube.     The  other  end  of  this 
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mny  be  placed  at  the  node  of  an  organ-pipe  (374),  or  it  terminates  in  a 
mouthpiece,  in  front  of  which  a  given  note  may  be  sung  ;  this  is  (he  arrange- 
ment represented  in  fig.  254. 


When  the  sound-waves  enter  the  capsule  by  the  mouthpiece  and  the 
ube,  the  membrane  yielding  to  the  condensation  and  rarefaction  of  the 
.,  the  coal  gas  in  the  compartment  on  the  right  is  alternately  contracted 
\panded,  and  hence  are  produced  alternations  in  the  length  of  (he 


ilnme  which  are,  however,  scarcely  perceptible  when  the  flame  is  observed 
directly.  But  to  render  ihem  distinct  they  are  received  on  a  mirror  with 
four  faces,  M,  which  may  be  turned  by  two  cog-wheeis  and  a  handle.    As 
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long  as  the  flame  bums  steadily  there  appears  in  the  miiror,  when  turned,  a 
continuous  band  of  light  But  if  the  capsule  is  connected  with  a  sounding 
tube  yielding  the  fundamental  note,  the  image  of  the  Aame  takes  the  fonn 
represented  in  fig,  255,  and  that  of  the  figure  256  if  the  sound  yields  the 
octave.  If  the  two  sounds  reach  the  capsule  simultaneously  the  flame  has 
the  appearance  of  iig.  257  ;  in  that  case,  however,  the  lube  leading  to  the 
capsule  roust  be  connected  by  a  T-pipe  with  two  sounding  lubes,  one  giving 
the  fundamental  note,  and  the  other  the  octave.  If  one  gives  the  funda- 
mental note  and  the  other  the  third,  the  flame  has  the  appearance  of  figure 
258. 

If  the  vowel  E  be  sung  in  front  of  the  mouthpiece  first  upon  c,  and 


Fig.  jfa. 

then  upon  tf,  the  rotating  mirror  gives  the  flames  represented  in  figs,  259 
and  360. 

289.  BetenBlnaUoB  of  tbe  laMasltr  or  ■onntf*. — Meyer  has  devised 
a  plan  by  which  the  intensities  of  two  sounds  of  the  same  pilch  may  be 
directly  compared.  The  two  sounds  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
medium  impervious  to  sound,  and  in  front  of  each  of  them  is  a  resonance 
globe  (255)  accurately  tuned  to  the  sound.  Each  of  these  resonance  globes 
is  attached  by  means  of  caoutchouc  tubes  of  equal  length  to  the  two  ends  of 
a  U  tube,  in  the  middle  of  the  bend  of  which  is  a  third  tube  provided  with  a 
man ome trie  capsule. 

If  the  resonance  globes  are  each  at  the  same  distance  from  the  sounding 
bodies,  and  if  the  note  of  only  one  of  them  is  produced,  the  flame  vibrates. 
If  both  sounds  are  produced,  and  ihcy  are  of  the  same  intensity,  and  in  the 
same  phase,  they  interfere  completely  in  the  tube,  so  that  the  flame  of  the 
manometric  capsule  is  quite  stationary,  and  appears  in  the  turning  mirror  as 
a  straight  luminous  band. 

If,  however,  the  sounds  are  not  of  the  same  intensity,  the  interference 
will  be  incomplete,  and  the  luminous  band  will  be  jagged  at  the  edge.     The 
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distance  of  one  of  the  sounds  from  the  resonance  globes  is  altered  until  the 
flame  is  stationary.  The  intensities  of  the  two  sounds  are  thus  directly  as 
the  squares  of  their  distances  from  the  resonators. 

290.  Aoonstio  attraotloii  and  repulsion. — It  was  observed  by  Guyot, 
and  afterwards  independently  by  Guthrie  and  by  Schellbach,  that  a  sound- 
ing body,  one  in  a  state  of  vibration  therefore,  exercises  an  action  on  a 
body  in  its  neighbourhood  which  is  sometimes  one  of  attraction  and  some- 
times of  repulsion.  The  vibrations  of  an  elastic  medium  attract  bodies 
which  are  specifically  heavier  than  itself,  and  repel  those  which  are  specific- 
ally lighter.  Thus  a  balloon  of  goldbeater's  skin  filled  with  carbonic  acid 
is  attracted  towards  the  opening  of  a  resonance  box  on  which  is  a  vibrating 
tuning-fork  ;  while  a  similar  balloon  filled  with  hydrogen  and  tied  down  by 
a  thread  is  repelled.  This  result  always  follows,  even  when  the  hydrogen 
balloon  is  made  heavier  than  air  by  loading  it  with  wax. 

A  light  piece  of  cardboard  suspended  and  held  near  a  tuning-fork  moves 
towards  it  when  the  fork  is  made  to  vibrate.  If  the  tuning-fork  is  suspended 
and  is  then  made  to  vibrate,  it  moves  towards  the  card  if  the  latter  is  fixed. 
Two  suspended  tuning-forks  in  a  state  of  vibration  move  towards  each  other. 
The  flame  of  a  candle  placed  near  the  end  of  a  sounding  tuning-fork  was 
repelled  if  held  near  it ;  if  held  underneath  it  was  flattened  out  to  a  disc. 
A  gas  flame  near  the  end  of  the  tuning-fork  was  divided  into  two  arms. 

Guthrie  finds  that  when  one  prong  of  a  tuning-fork  is  inclosed  in  a  tube 
provided  with  a  capillary  tube  dipping  into  a  liquid  and  is  set  in  vibration 
by  bowing  the  free  prong,  the  air  around  the  inclosed  prong  is  expanded, 
and  he  thence  concludes  that  the  approach,  above  described,  of  a  suspended 
body  to  the  sounding-fork,  is  due  to  the  diminution  of  the  pressure  of  the 
air  between  the  fork  and  the  body  below  that  on  the  other  side  of  the 
body. 

Light  resonators  of  glass  or  metal  are  repelled  when  brought  near  the 
sounding-box  of  a  tuning-fork,  vibrating  in  unison  with  the  resonators. 
When  a  small  mill  with  four  arms,  each  provided  with  ^  small  resonator,  is 
placed  near  the  open  end  of  the  sounding-box,  the  repulsion  is  so  strong  as 
to  produce  a  uniform  rotation. 

These  phenomena  do  not  seem  to  be  due  to  the  aspirating  action  of  cur- 
rents of  air,  nor  are  they  caused  by  any  heating  effect ;  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  phenomena  require  further  elucidation  ;  they  are  of  special 
interest  as  furnishing  a  possible  clue  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  attrac- 
tion in  general. 

291.  SdUon**  Plionorrapli. —  Edison  has  devised  an  apparatus  for 
reproducing  sound,  which  is  equally  remarkable  for  the  simplicity  of 
its  construction  and  for  the  striking  character  of  the  results  which  it 
produces. 

Fig.  261  represents  a  mouthpiece  E,  which  is  closed  by  a  thin  elastic 
metal  disc.  By  means  of  a  spring  a  small  steel  point,  rounded  at  the  end,  is 
tixed,  at  the  back  of  the  disc  ;  this  point  gently  presses  against  the  surface 
of  tinfoil,  to  which  it  transfers  the  vibrations  of  the  disc  by  the  intervention 
of  small  pieces  of  india-rubber  tubing.  Another  small  piece  of  tubing  helps 
to  deaden  the  vibrations  of  the  spring  itself.  This  arrangement  is  repre- 
sented on  a  larger  scale  in  fig.  262. 


The  tinfoil  is  placed 
surface  of  which  is  a  very 
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the  circumference  of  a  long  cylinder  C,  on  ihe 
alely  constructed  spiral  groove,  the  threads 


being  about  ;g  of  an  inch  apart  The  cylinder  works  on  a  screw  AA',  the 
thread  of  which  is  the  same  as  that  on  the  cylinder  ;  it  is  turned  by  a 
handle  M,  the  motion  being  regulated  by  a  large  fly- 
wheel. ■  There  is  also  an  arrangement  \jvm  by  which 
the  position  of  the  mouthpiece,  and  its  pressure  against 
the  tinfoil,  may  be  adjusted. 

When  the  disc  is  made  Co  vibrate,  by  speaking  or 
singing  into  the  mouthpiece,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
cylinder  is  turned  with  a  uniform  motion,  a  series  of  dots 
or  indentations  are  produced  upon  the  tinfoil,  which, 
being  a  non-elastic  substance,  retains  them. 

If  now  the  part  which  Ihe  mouthpiece  plays  be  re- 
versed, the  indented  tinfoil  can  be  used  lo  reproduce 
the  sound.  This  is  best  effected  by  having  a  special 
mouthpiece  of  larger  size,  with  a  diaphragm  of  similar  construction.  This 
is  so  adjusted  that  the  point  is  made  to  work  along  the  indentations  in 
the  groove,  this  sets  the  diaphragm  in  vibrations,  and  these  being  communi- 
cated to  Ihe  air  by  the  mouthpiece  reproduce  the  sound.  For  loudness,  a 
thin  elastic  membrane  is  best,  while  for  distinaness  a  stouter  rigid  plate  is 
preferable. 

In  this  way  sound  has  been  reproduced  so  as  lo  be  audible  10  a  large 
audience  ;  the  articulation  is  distinct  though  feeble  ;  it  reproduces  the 
quality  of  the  person's  voice  who  speaks  into  it,  but  with  a  nasal  intonation. 
.Speech  may  thus  be  treasured  up  on  a  sheet  of  tinfoil  and  kepi  for  an  inde- 
linite  period  ;  Che  sound  may  be  reproduced  more  than  once  by  means  of 
its  tinfoil  register,  but  after  the  second  reproduction  the  strength  is  greatly 
diminished. 

If  the  velocity  of  rotation  is  greater  than  before,  the  pitch  of  the  speech 
is  alCered  ;  and  if  it  is  not  uniform,  then,  in  the  case  of  a  song,  Che  reproduc- 
lion  is  incorrect.  In  order  to  produce  a  uniform  velocity,  clockwork  may  be 
used. 

Tliere  is  great  difference  in  the  distinaness  with  which  the  various  con- 
sonants and  vowels  are  reproduced  ;  the  s,  for  instance,  is  very  difficult. 
If  the  phonograph  be  rotated  in  the  reverse  direction,  the  individual  letterii 
retain  their  character,  but  the  words  as  well  as  the  letters  are  reproduced  in 
the  reverse  order. 
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If  the  instrument  be  reset  to  the  starting-point  of  the  phonographic 
record  of  a  song,  and  be  again  sung  into,  it  will  reproduce  both  series  of 
sounds,  as  if  two  persons  were  singing  at  the  same  time  ;  and  by  repeating 
the  same  process,  a  third  or  fourth  part  may  be  added,  or  one  or  more 
instrumental  parts. 

The  impressions  on  the  tinfoil  appear  at  first  sight  as  a  series  of  successive 
points  or  dots,  but  when  examined  under  a  microscope  they  are  seen  to  have 
a  distinct  form  of  their  own.  When  a  cast  is  taken  by  means  of  fusible 
metal,  and  a  longitudinal  section  made,  the  outline  closely  resembles  the 
jagged  edge  of  a  Konig's  flame.  According  to  Edison's  statement,  as 
many  as  40,000  words  can  be  registered  on  a  space  not  exceeding  10  square 
inches. 

The  phonograph  has  been  used  by  Jenkins  and  King  for  the  analysis  of 
vocal  sounds,  for  which  purpose  it  is  better  suited  than  Konig's  flames. 
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BOOK    VI. 

ON   HEAT. 


CHAPTER    I. 
PRELIMINARY   IDEAS.     THERMOMETERS. 

292.  Beat.  Bypothesis  as  to  its  nature.. — In  ordinary  language  the 
term  /tea/  is  used  not  only  to  express  a  particular  sensation,  but  also  to  de- 
scribe that  particular  state  or  condition  of  matter  which  produces  this  sensa- 
tion. Besides  producing  this  sensation,  heat  acts  variously  upon  bodies  ;  it 
melts  ice,  boils  water,  makes  metals  red-hot,  produces  electrical  currents, 
decomposes  compound  bodies,  and  so  forth. 

Two  theories  as  to  the  cause  of  heat  have  been  propounded  :  these  are, 
the  theory  of  emission^  and  the  theory  of  utuiulation. 

On  the  first  theory,  heat  is  caused  by  a  subtle  imponderable  fluid,  which 
surrounds  the  molecules  of  bodies,  and  which  can  pass  from  one  body  to 
another.  These  heat  atmospheres^  which  thus  surround  the  molecules,  exert 
a  repelling  influence  on  each  other,  in  consequence  of  which  heat  acts  in 
opposition  to  the  force  of  cohesion.  The  entrance  of  this  substance  into  our 
bodies  produces  the  sensation  of  warmth,  its  egress  the  sensation  of  cold. 

On  the  second  hypothesis  the  heat  of  a  body  is  caused  by  an  extremely 
rapid  oscillating  or  vibratory  motion  of  its  molecules  ;  and  the  hottest  bodies 
are  those  in  which  the  vibrations  have  the  greatest  velocity  and  the  greatest 
amplitude.  At  any  given  time  the  whole  of  the  molecules  of  a  body  possess 
a  sum  of  vis  viva,  which  is  the  heat  they  contain.  To  increase  their  tempera- 
ture is  to  increase  their  vis  viva  ;  to  lower  their  temperature  is  to  decrease 
iheir  vis  viva.  Hence,  on  this  view,  heat  is  not  a  substance  but  a  condition 
of  matter,  and  a  condition  which  can  be  transferred  from  one  body  to  another. 
When  a  heated  body  is  placed  in  contact  with  a  cooler  one  the  former  cedes 
more  molecular  motion  than  it  receives ;  but  the  loss  of  the  former  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  gain  of  the  latter. 

It  is  also  assumed  that  there  is  an  imponderable  elastic  ether,  which  per- 
vades all  matter  and  infinite  space.  A  hot  body  sets  this  in  rapid  vibration, 
and  the  vibrations  of  this  ether  being  communicated  to  material  objects  set 
them  in  more  rapid  vibration  ;  that  is,  increase  their  temperature.  Here  we 
have  an  analogy  with  sound ;  a  sounding  body  is  in  a  state  of  vibration,  ard 
its  vibrations  are  transmitted  by  atmospheric  air  to  the  auditor}'  apparatus 
in  which  is  produced  the  sensation  of  sound. 
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This  hypothesis  as  to  the  nature  of  heat  is  now  admitted  by  the  most 
distinguished  physicists.  It  affords  a  better  explanation  of  all  the  phenomena 
of  heat  than  any  other  theory,  and  it  reveals  an  intimate  connection  between 
heat  and  light.  It  will  be  subsequently  seen  that  by  the  friction  of  bodies 
against  each  other  an  indefinite  quantity  of  heat  is  produced.  Experiment 
has  shown  that  there  is  an  exact  equivalence  between  the  motion  thus  de- 
stroyed and  the  heat  produced.  These  and  many  other  facts  are  utterly  in- 
explicable on  the  assumption  that  heat  is  a  substance,  and  not  a  form  of  motion. 

In  what  follows,  however,  the  phenomena  of  heat  will  be  considered,  as 
far  as  possible,  independently  of  either  hypothesis  ;  but  we  shall  subsequently 
return  to  the  reason  for  the  adoption  of  the  latter  hypothesis. 

Assuming  that  the  heat  of  bodies  is  due  to  the  motion  of  their  particles, 
we  may  admit  the  following  explanation  as  to  the  nature  of  this  motion  in 
the  various  forms  of  matter  : — 

In  solids  the  molecules  have  a  kind  of  vibratory  motion  about  certain 
fixed  positions.  This  motion  is  probably  very  complex  ;  the  constituents  of 
the  molecule  may  oscillate  about  each  other,  besides  the  oscillation  of  the 
molecule  as  a  whole  ;  and  this  latter  again  may  be  a  to-and-fro  motion,  or  it 
may  be  a  rotatory  motion  about  the.  centre.  In  cases  in  which  external 
forces,  such  as  violent  shocks,  act  upon  the  body,  the  molecules  may  per- 
manently acquire  fresh  positions. 

In  the  liquid  state  the  molecules  have  no  fixed  positions.  They  can 
rotate  about  their  centres  of  gravity,  and  the  centre  of  gravity  itself  may 
move.  But  the  repellent  action  of  the  motion,  compared  with  the  mutual 
attraction  of  the  molecules,  is  not  sufficient  to  separate  the  molecules  from 
each  other.  A  molecule  no  longer  adheres  to  particular  adjacent  ones  ;  but 
it  does  not  spontaneously  leave  them  except  to  come  into  the  same  relation 
to  fresh  ones  as  to  its  previous  adjacent  ones.  Thus  in  a  liquid  there  is  a 
vibratory,  rotatory,  and  progressive  motion. 

In  the  gaseous  state  the  molecules  are  entirely  without  the  sphere  of  their 
mutual  attraction.  They  fly  forward  in  straight  lines  according  to  the  ordi- 
nary laws  of  motion,  until  they  impinge  against  other  molecules,  or  against 
a  fixed  envelope  which  they  cannot  penetrate,  and  then  return  in  an  opposite 
direction,  with,  in  the  main,  their  original  velocity.  If  the  molecules  were  in 
space  where  no  external  force  could  act  upon  them,  they  would  fly  apart, 
and  disappear  in  infinity.  But  if  contained  in  any  vessel,  the  molecules  con- 
tinually impinge  in  all  directions  against  the  sides,  and  thus  arises  the  pres- 
sure which  a  gas  exerts  on  its  vessel. 

The  perfection  of  the  gaseous  state  implies  that  the  space  actually 
occupied  by  the  molecules  of  the  gas  be  infinitely  small  compared  with  the 
entire  volume  of  the  gas  ;  that  the  time  occupied  by  the  impact  of  a  mole- 
cule either  against  another  molecule,  or  against  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  be 
infinitely  small  in  comparison  with  the  interval  between  any  two  impacts ; 
and  that  the  influence  of  molecular  attraction  be  infinitely  small.  When 
these  conditions  are  not  fulfilled  the  gas  partakes  more  or  less  of  the  nature 
of  a  liquid,  and  exhibits  certain  deviations  from  Boyle's  law.  This  is  the 
case  with  all  gases  ;  to  a  very  slight  extent  with  the  less  easily  condensable 
gases,  but  to  a  far  greater  extent  with  vapours  and  the  more  condensable 
gases,  especially  near  their  points  of  liquefaction. 
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293.  SjaAmleal  tlieory  of  t%m9m. — We  have  seen  that  in  the  gaseous 
condition  the  particles  are  assumed  to  fly  about  in  right  lines  in  all  possible 
directions.  A  rough  illustration  of  this  condition  of  matter  is  afforded  by 
imagining  the  case  of  a  number  of  bees  inclosed  in  a  box. 

Let  us  suppose  a  cubical  vessel  to  be  filled  with  air  under  standard  con- 
ditions of  temperature  and  pressure.  Let  the  length  of  the  sides  be  a.  We 
will  for  the  present  suppose  that  each  particle  moves  freely  in  the  space 
without  striking  against  another  particle.  All  possible  motions  may  be  con- 
ceived to  be  resolved  into  motions  in  three  directions  which  are  parallel  to 
the  faces  of  the  cube.  Conceive  any  single  particle,  of  mass  m  ;  it  will  strike 
against  one  face  with  such  a  velocity  as  not  only  to  annul  its  own  motion, 
but  to  cause  it  to  rebound  in  the  opposite  direction  with  the  same  velocity  ; 
hence  the  measure  of  the  momentum  with  which  it  strikes  against  the  side 
will  be  2mu.  Now  by  their  rapid  succession  and  their  uniform  distribu- 
tion the  total  action  of  these  separate  impacts  is  to  produce  a  pressure 
against  the  sides  of  the  vessel  which  is  the  elastic  force  of  the  gas  ;  and  to 
measure  the  pressure  on  the  side,  we  must  multiply  the  momentum  of  each- 
individual  impact  by  the  total  number  of  such  impacts. 

Since  the  length  of  the  side  is  a,  if  there  are  n  molecules  in  the  unit 

of  space  there  will  be  nc^  in  the  volume  of  the  cube,  of  which —  will  be 

moving  in  a  direction  parallel  to  each  one  of  the  sides.  To  get  the  number  of 
impacts  on  one  face,  we  must  remember  that  they  succeed  each  other,  after  the 
interval  of  time  required  for  a  particle  to  fly  to  the  opposite  side  and  back  again. 
Hence,  u  being  the  velocity,  the  number  of  impacts  which  each  particle  makes 

in  the  unit  of  time,  a  second,  will  be  — ,and  the  number  of  all  such  which 

2a 

strike  against  one  side  will  be  ^na^ —  =^^na^u. 

2a 

Now,  since  each  one  exerts  a  pressure  represented  by  2mUy  we  shall  have 
for  the  total  pressure  p  on  the  surface  a^ 

P<j^  =  ^a^nmu^y 

and  therefore  the  pressure  on  the  unit  of  surface  will  be 

p  =  ^nmu\ 

Now,  if  N  is  the  number  of  molecules  in  the  volume  v,  N  =;/?/,  and 
therefore 

p^i^  mu^ ;  that  is,  pv  =  \Nmu^, 

V 

But,  for  any  given  mass  of  gas,  N, ;«,  and  //  are  constant  quantities,  and  the 
product  pv  must  therefore  also  be  constant ;  this,  however,  is  only  one  form 
of  expressing  Boyle's  law  {i"8o). 

294.  Moleoalar  Telocity. — In  the  formula /  =  |/2;;;//^  nm  represents  the 
mass  in  the  unit  of  volume  which  we  may  designate  as  the  density  p  of  the 
gas,  referred  to  that  of  water ;  as  the  pressure  p  is  also  capable  of  direct 
measurement,  we  can  calculate  the  third  magnitude  u  in  absolute  measure. 
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The  pressure  /  on  a  gas  is  equal  to  the  action  of  gravity  on  a  column  of 
mercury  of  given  height  h  \  so  that  if  d  is  the  density  of  mercury  »  13*596, 
and  g  the  acceleration  of  gravity,  p  =«  hgh  and 

P 
Now,  if  a-  be  the  specific  gravity  of  the  gas  as  compared  with  air,  which  is 


—  -  lighter  than  water,  0  x  773*3  ■  <r,  or  p 


7733  ^^       .      .       773.3 

y^a.3  >^  ^3*596  X  076  X  9-811$  ^  773*3 

whfch  gives  u  =  t_L. ;  that  is,  that  for  atmospheric  air  the  mean  velocity  of 

the  particles  is  485  metres  in  a  second.  For  other  gases  we  have,  expressed 
in  the  same  units, 

0  =  461 

N  =492 

H-1844. 

In  a  gas  the  velocities  of  the  particles  are  unequal ;  for,  even  supposing  that 
they  were  all  originally  the  same,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  they  would 
soon  alter.  For  imagine  a  particle  to  be  moving  parallel  to  one  side,  and  to 
be  struck  centrically  by  another  moving  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of 
its  motion,  the  particle  struck  would  proceed  on  its  new  path  with  increased 
velocity,  while  the  striking  particle  would  rebound  in  a  different  direction 
with  a  smaller  velocity.  , 

Notwithstanding  the  accidental  character  of  the  velocity  of  any  individual 
particle  in  such  a  mass  of  gas  as  we  have  been  considering,  there  will,  at  any 
one  given  time,  be  a  certain  average  distribution  of  velocities.  Now,  from 
considerations  based  on  the  theory  of  probabilities,  it  follows  that  some 
velocities  will  be  more  probable  than  others — that  there  will,  indeed,  be  one 
velocity  which  is  more  probable  than  any  other.  This  is  called  the  fnost 
probable  velocity.  The  mean  velocity  of  the  particle,  as  found  above,  is 
not  this,  nor  is  it  the  same  as  the  arithmetical  mean  of  all  the  velocities  ;  it 
may  be  defined  to  be  that  velocity  which,  if  all  the  molecules  possessed  it, 
would  give  rise  to  the  same  mean  energy  of  the  molecular  impacts  against 
the  side  as  that  which  actually  exists.  This  mean  velocity  is  about  jj  greater 
than  the  arithmetical  mean  velocity,  and  is  i\  that  of  the  most  probable 
single  velocity. 

Theoretical  as  well  as  experimental  observations  render  it  possible  to 
determine  with  great  probability  not  only  the  average  length  of  the  path 
which  a  molecule  traverses  before  it  encounters  another,  but  also  the 
number  of  impacts  in  a  given  time.  Thus,  in  air,  measured  under  standard 
conditions,  the  length  of  the  mean  path  of  a  molecule  is  0*000095  mm.,  and 
the  number  of  impacts  in  a  second  4,700  millions.  For  hydrogen  these 
numbers  are  00001855  mm.  for  the  length  of  path,  and  9,480  millions  for 
**^'*  number  of  impacts.     Hence  it  is  that,  notwithstanding  these  enormous 
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velocities,  gases  diffuse  but  slowly,  as  is  observed  in  the  case  of  those  with 
strong  odours. 

It  follows  from  the  above  equation  that 

that  is,  that  the  molecular  velocities  are  inversely  as  the  square  roots  of  the 
densities^  or  the  molecular  weights.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  experiments 
on  diffusion  (190). 

295.  Oeneral  elTeots  of  beat. — The  general  effects  of  heat  upon  bodies 
may  be  classed  under  three  heads.  One  portion  is  expended  in  raising  the 
temperature  of  the  body ;  that  is,  in  increasing  the  vis  viva  of  its  molecules. 
In  the  second  place,  the  molecules  of  bodies  have  a  certain  attraction  for 
each  other,  to  which  is  due  their  relative  position ;  hence  a  second  por- 
tion of  heat  is  consumed  in  augmenting  the  amplitude  of  the  oscillations, 
by  which  an  increase  of  volume  is  produced,  or  in  completely  altering  the 
relative  positions  of  the  molecules,  by  which  a  change  of  state  is  effected. 
These  two  effects  are  classed  as  internal  work.  Thirdly,  since  bodies  are 
surrounded  by  atmospheric  air  which  exerts  a  certain  pressure  on  their  sur- 
face, this  has  to  be  overcome  or  lifted  through  a  certain  distance.  The  heat 
or  work  required  for  this  is  called  the  external  work. 

If  Q  units  of  heat  are  imparted  to  a  body,  and  if  A  be  the  quantity  of 
heat  which  is  equivalent  to  the  unit  of  work ;  then  if  W  is  the  amount  of 
heat  which  serves  to  increase  the  temperature,  I  that  required  to  alter  the 
position  of  the  molecules,  and  if  L  be  that  expended  in  external  work,  then 

Q  =  A(W  +  I-i-L). 

296.  Bxpaiialon. — All  bodies  expand  by  the  action  of  heat.  As  a  general 
rule,  gases  are  the  most  expansible,  then  Itquids,  and  lastly  solids. 


Fig.  263. 

In  solids  which  have  definite  figures,  we  can  either  consider  the  expan- 
sion in  one  dimension,  or  the  linear  expansion  ;  in  two  dimensions,  the 
superficial  expansion  ;  or  in  three  dimensions,  the  cubical  expansion  or  the 
expansion  of  volume,  although  one  of  these  never  takes  place  without  the 
other.  As  liquids  and  gases  have  no  definite  figures,  the  expansions  of 
volume  have  in  them  alone  to  be  considered. 

To  show  the  linear  expansion  of  solids,  the  apparatus  represented  in  fig. 
263  may  be  used.  A  metal  rod,  A,  is  fixed  at  one  end  by  a  screw  B,  while 
the  other  end  presses  against  the  short  arm  of  an  index,  K,  which  moves  on 
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a  scale.  Below  the  rod  there  is  a  sort  of  cylindrical  lamp  in  which  alcoho) 
is  burned.  The  needle  K  is  at  first  at  the  zero  point,  but  as  the  rod  becomes 
heated  it  expands,  and  moves  the  needle  along  the  scale. 

The  cubical  expansion  of  solids  is  shown  by  a  Gravesande^s  ring.     It  con- 


Fig.  264. 


Fig.  265. 


Fig.  266. 


sists  of  a  brass  ball  a  (fig.  264),  which  at  the  ordinary  temperature  passes 
freely  through  a  ring, ;//,  almost  oi  the  same  diameter.  But  when  the  ball 
has  been  heated,  it  expands  and  no  longer  passes  through  the  ring. 

In  order  to  show  the  expansion  of  liquids,  a  large  glass  bulb  provided 
with  a  capillary  stem  is  used  (fig.  265).  If  the  bulb  and  a  part  of  the  stem 
contain  some  coloured  liquid,  the  liquid  rapidly  rises  in  the  stem  when  heat 
is  applied,  and  the  expansion  thus  observed  is  far  greater  than  in  the  case 
of  solids. 

The  same  apparatus  may  be  used  for  showing  the  expansion  of  gases. 
Being  filled  with  air,  a  small  thread  of  mercury  is  introduced  into  the  capillary 
tube  to  serveas  index  (fig.  266).  When  the  globe  is  heated  in  the  slightest 
degree,  even  by  approaching  the  hand,  the  expansion  is  so  great  that  the 
index  is  driven  to  the  end  of  the  tube,  and  is  finally  expelled.  Hence,  even 
for  a  very  small  degree  of  heat,  gases  are  highly  expansible. 

In  these  different  experiments  the  bodies  contract  on  cooling,  and  when 
they  have  attained  their  former  temperature  they  resume  their  original 
volume.  Certain  metals,  however,  especially  zinc,  form  an  exception  to  thh 
rule,  and  it  appears  to  be  also  the  case  with  some  kinds  of  glass. 


MEASUREMENT  OF  TEMPERATURE.      THERMOMETRY. 

297.  Temperature. — The  temperature  or  hotness  of  a  body,  indepen- 
dently of  any  hypothesis  as  to  the  nature  of  heat,  may  be  defined  as  being 
the  greater  or  less  extent  to  which  it  tends  to  impart  sensible  heat  to  other 
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bodies.  The  temperature  of  a  body  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  quan- 
tity of  heat  it  possesses  :  a  body  may  have  a  high  temperature  and  yet 
have  a  very  small  quantity  of  heat,  and  conversely  a  low  temperature  and  yet 
possess  a  large  amount  of  heat.  If  a  cup  of  water  be  taken  from  a  bucketful, 
both  will  indicate  the  same  temperature,  yet  the  quantities  they  possess  will 
be  different.  This  subject  of  the  quantity  of  heat  will  be  afterwards  more 
fully  explained  in  the  chapter  on  Specific  Heat. 

298.  TlieniiiMaiieters. — Thermometers  are  instruments  for  measuring 
temperatures.  Owing  to  the  imperfections  of  our  senses  we  are  unable  to 
measure  temperatures  by  the  sensation  of  heat  or  cold  which  they  produce 
in  us,  and  for  this  purpose  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  physical  actions  of 
heat  on  bodies.  These  actions  are  of  various  kinds,  but  the  expansion  of 
bodies  has  been  selected  as  the  easiest  to  observe.  But  heat  also  produces 
electrical  phenomena  in  bodies ;  and  on  these  the  most  delicate  methods 
of  observing  temperatures  have  been  based,  as  we  shall  see  in  a  subsequent 
chapter. 

Liquids  are  best  suited  for  the  construction  of  thermometers — the  ex- 
pansion of  solids  being  too  small,  and  that  of  gases  too  great.  Mercury  and 
alcohol  are  the  only  liquids  used— the  former  because  it  only  boils  at  a  very 
high  temperature,  and  the  latter  because  it  does  not  solidify  at  the  greatest 
known  cold. 

The  mercurial  thermometer  is  the  most  extensively  used.  It  consists  of 
a  capillary  glass  tube,  at  the  end  of  which  is  blown  the  bulb^  a  cylindrical 
or  spherical  reservoir.  Both  the  bulb  and  a  part  of  the  stem  are  filled  with 
mercury,  and  the  expansion  is  measured  by  a  scale  graduated  either  on  the 
stem  itself,  or  on  a  frame  to  which  it  is  attached. 

Besides  the  manufacture  of  the  bulb,  the  construction  of  the  thermometer 
comprises  three  operations  :  the  calibration  of  the  tube,  or  its  division  into 
parts  of  equal  capacity,  the  introduction  of  the  mercury  into  the  reservoir, 
and  the  graduation. 

299.  BiTision  of  the  tnbe  into  parts  of  equal  capacity. — As  the  in- 
dications of  the  thermometer  are  only  correct  when  the  divisions  of  the  scale 
correspond  to  equal  expansions  of  the  mercury  in  the  reservoir,  the  scale 
nmst  be  graduated,  so  as  to  indicate  parts  of  equal  capacity  in  the  tube.  If 
the  tube  were  quite  cylindrical,  and  of  the  same  diameter  throughout,  it 
would  only  be  necessary  to  divide  it  into  equal  lengths.  But  as  the  diameter 
of  glass  tubes  is  usually  greater  at  one  end  than  another,  parts  of  equal 
capacity  in  the  tube  are  represented  by  unequal  lengths  of  the  scale. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  select  a  tube  of  uniform  calibre,  a  thread  of  mercury 
about  an  inch  long  is  introduced  into  the  capillary  tube,  and  moved  in 
different  positions  in  the  tube,  care  being  taken  to  keep  it  at  the  same  tem- 
perature. If  the  thread  is  of  the  same  length  in  every  part  of  the  tube,  it 
shows  that  the  capacity  is  everywhere  the  same ;  but  if  the  thread  occu- 
pies different  lengths  the  tube  is  rejected,  and  another  one  sought. 

300.  Filling  the  thermometer. — In  order  to  fill  the  thermometer  with 
mercury,  a  small  funnel,  C  (fig.  267),  is  blown  on  at  the  top,  and  is  filled 
with  mercury  ;  the  tube  is  then  slightly  inclined,  and  the  air  in  the  bulb 
expanded  by  heating  it  with  a  spirit  lamp.  The  expanded  air  partially 
escapes  by  the  funnel,  and,  on  cooling,  the  air  which  remains  contracts,  and 
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a  portion  of  the  mercury  passes  into  the  bulb  D.    The  bulb  is  then  again 
warmed,  and  allowed  to  cool,  a  fresh  quantity  of  mercury  enters,  and  so  on, 

until  the  bulb  and  part  of  the  tube  are  full  of 
mercury.  The  mercury  is  then  heated  to  boiling ; 
the  mercurial  vapours  in  escaping  carry  with  them 
the  air  and  moisture  which  remain  in  the  tube. 
The  tube,  being  full  of  the  expanded  mercury  and 
of  mercurial  vapour,  is  hermetically  sealed  at  one 
end.  When  the  thermometer  is  cold,  the  mercury 
ought  to  fill  the  bulb  and  a  portion  of  the  stem. 

301.  Oraduation  of  tlie  theniioniet«r. — The 
thermometer  being  filled,  it  requires  to  be  gradu- 
ated ;  that  is,  to  be  provided  with  a  scale  to  which 
variations  of  temperature  can  be  referred.  And, 
first  of  all,  two  points  must  be  fixed  which  repre- 
sent identical  temperatures  and  which  can  always 
be  easily  reproduced. 

Experiment  has  shown  that  ice  always  melts  at 
the  same  temperature,  whatever  be  the  degree  of 
heat,  and  that  distilled  water  under  the  same  pres- 
sure and  in  a  vessel  of  the  same  kind  always  boils 
at  the  same  temperature.  Consequently,  for  the 
first  fixed  point,  or  zero,  the  temperature  of  melting 
ice  has  been  taken  :  and  for  a  second  fixed  point, 
the  temperature  of  boiling  water  in  a  metal  vessel 
under  the  normal  atmospheric  pressure  of  760 
millimetres. 

This  interval  of 'temperature — that  is,  the  range 
from  zero  to  the  boiling  point — is  taken  as  the.  unit  for  companng  tempera- 
tures ;  just  as  a  certain  length,  a  foot  or  a  meftre  for  instance,  is  used  as  a 
basis  for  comparing  lengths.  / 

302.  Beterminatlon  of  tbo  fixed  pointy. — To  obtain  zero,  snow  or 
pounded  ice  is  placed  in  a  vessel  in  the  bottom  of  which  is  an  aperture 
by  which  water  escapes  (tig.  268).  The  bulb  and  a  part  of  the  stem  of  the 
thermometer  are  immersed  in  this  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  a 
mark  made  at  the  level  of  the  mercury,  which  represents  zero. 

The  second  fixed  point  is  determined  by  means  of  the  apparatus  repre- 
sented in  the  figures  269  and  270,  of  which  270  represents  a  vertical  section. 
In  both,  the  same  letters  designate  the  same  parts.  The  whole  of  the 
apparatus  is  of  metal.  A  central  tube,  A,  open  at  both  ends,  is  fixed  on  a 
cylindrical  vessel  containing  water  ;  a  second  tube,  B,  concentric  with  the 
first,  and  surrounding  it,  is  fixed  on  the  same  vessel,  M.  In  this  second 
cylinder,  which  is  closed  at  both  ends,  there  are  three  tubulures,  ^i,  E,  D. 
A  cork,  in  which  is  the  thermometer  /,  fits  in  a.  To  E,  a  glass  tube,  con- 
taining mercur>',  is  attached,  which  serves  as  a  manometer  for  measuring 
the  pressure  of  the  vapour  in  the  apparatus.  D  is  an  escape  tube  for  the 
vapour  and  condensed  water. 

The  apparatus  is  placed  on  a  furnace  and  heated  till  the  water  boils ; 
the  vapour  produced  in  M  rises  in  the  tube  A,  and,  passing  through  the  t>»'0 


Fig.  267. 
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tubes  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows,  escapes  by  the  tubulure  D.     The 

thermometer  /  being  thus  surrounded  with  vapour,  the  mercury  expands,  and. 

when  it  has  become  stationary,  the  point  at  which 

it  stops  is  marked.    This  is  the  point  sought  for. 

The  object  of  the  second  case,  B,  is  to  avoid  the 

cooling  of  the  central  tubulure  by  its  contact  with 

the  air. 

The  determination  of  the  point  100  (see  next 
article)  would  seem  to  require  that  the  height  of 
the  barometer  during  the  experiment  should  be 
760  millimetres,  for  when  the  barometric  height  is 
greater  or  less  than  this  quantity,  water  boils  either 
above  or  below  100  degrees.     But  the  point   loa 
may  always  be  exactly  obtained,  by  making  a 
suitable    correction.      For    every   27    millimetres 
difference  in  height   of  the  barometer  there   is  a 
difference   in   the  boiling  point  of  1   degree, 
for  example,  the  height  of  the  barometer  is  77S 
that  is,  18  millimetres,  or  two-thirds  of  27,  above  ^ 
760 — water   would   boil   at   too  degrees  and  two- 
thirds.      Consequently   ioo§    would    have    to  be  Fig.  ita 
marked  at  the  point  ai  which  the  mercury  stops. 

Gay-Lussac  observed  that  water  boils  at  a  somewhat  higher  temperatur 
in  a  glass  than  in  a  metal  vessel :  and  as  the  boiling  point  is  raised  by  .in 


^alts  which  are  dissolved,  it  has  been  assumed  that  it  was  necessary  to  use 
a  metal  vessel  and  distilled  water  in  fixing  the  boiling  point.  Rudberg 
showed,  however,  that  these  latter  precautions  are  superfluous.    The  nature 
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of  the  vessel  and  salts  dissolved  in  ordinary  water  influence  the  tempera- 
ture of  boiling  water,  but  not  that  of  the  vapour  which  is  formed.  That  is 
to  say,  that  if  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  from  any  of  the  above 
causes  is  higher  than  loo  degrees,  the  temperature  of  the  vapour  docs  nor 
exceed  loo,  provided  the  pressure  is  not  more  than  760  millimetres.  Con- 
sequently, the  higher  point  may  be  determined  in  a  vessel  of  £diy 
^  material  provided  the  thermometer  is  quite  surrounded  by  vapour, 
and  does  not  dip  in  the  water. 

Even  with  distilled  water,  the  l?ulb  of  the  thermometer  must 
not  dip  in  the  liquid,  for  it  is  only  the  upper  layer  that  really  has 
the  temperature  of  100  degrees,  since  the  temperature  increases 
from  layer  to  layer  towards  the  bottom  in  consequence  of  the  va* 
creased  pressure. 

303.  Construetloii  of  the  seale. — Just  as  the  foot-rule  which 
is  adopted  as  the  unit  of  comparison  for  length  is  divided  into  a 
number  of  equal  divisions  called  inches  for  the  purpose  of  having 
a  smaller  unit  of  comparison,  so  likewise  the  unit  of  comparison 
of  temperatures,  the  range  from  zero  to  the  boiling  point,  must  be 
divided  into  a  number  of  parts  of  equal  capacity  called  degrees 
On  the  Continent,  and  more  especially  in  France,  this  space  is 
divided  into  100  parts,  and  this  division  is  called  the  Centigrade  or 
Celsius  scale ;  the  latter  being  the  name  of  the  inventor.  The 
Centigrade  thermometer  is  almost  exclusively  adopted  in  foreign 
scientific  works,  and,  as  its  use  is  gradually  extending  in  this 
country,  it  has  been  and  will  be  adopted  in  this  book. 

The  degrees  are  designated  by  a  small  cipher  placed  a  little 
above  on  the  right  of  the  number  which  marks  the  temperature, 
and  to  indicate  temperatures  below  zero  the  minus  sign  is  placed 
before  them.     Thus,  —  15^  signifies  15  degrees  below  zero. 

In  accurate  thermometers  the  scale  is  marked  on  the  stem  itself 
(fig.  271).  It  cannot  be  displaced,  and  its  length  remains  fixed, 
as  glass  has  very  little  expansibility.  The  graduation  is  effected 
by  covering  the  stem  with  a  thin  layer  of  Wax,  and  then  marking 
the  divisions  of  the  scale,  as  well  as  the  corresponding  numbers, 
with  a  steel  point.  The  thermometer  is  then  exposed  for  about  ten 
minutes  to  the  vapours  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  which  attacks  the  glass 
*>g-  271.  vvhere  the  wax  has  been  removed.  The  rest  of  the  wax  is  then 
removed,  and  the  stem  is  found  to  be  permanently  etched. 

Besides  the  Centigrade  scale  two  others  are  frequently  used — Fahren- 
hcii  'j  scale  and  Rdautptur^s  scale. 

In  Reaumur's  scale  the  fixed  points  are  the  same  as  on  the  Centigrade 
scale,  but  the  distance  between  them  is  divided  into  80  degrees,  instead  of 
into  100.  That  is  to  say,  80  degrees  Reaumur  are  equal  to  100  degrees 
Centigrade  ;  one  degree  Reaumur  is  equal  to  ^~  or  |  of  a  degree  Centigrade, 
and  one  degree  Centigrade  equals  ^^-  or  \  degrees  Reaumur.  Consequently 
to  convert  any  number  of  Reaumur^s  degrees  into  Centigrade  degrees  (20 
for  example),  it  is  merely  necessary  to  multiply  them  by  }  (which  gives  25), 
Similarly,  Centigrade  degrees  are  converted  into  Reaumur  by  multiplying 
them  by  *. 
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lermometnc  scale  invented  by  Fahrenheit  in  17 14  is  still  much 
Ingland,  and  also  in  Holland  and  North  America.  The  higher 
t  is,  like  that  of  the  other  scales,  the  temperature  of  boiling  water ; 
ull  point  or  zero  is  the  temperature  obtained  by  mixing  equal 
'  sal-ammoniac  and  snow,  and  the  interval  between  the  two  points 
into  212  degrees.  The  zero  was  selected  because  the  tempera- 
the  lowest  then  known,  and  was  thought  to  represent  absolute 
len  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  is  placed  in  melting  ice  it  stands 
ees,  and  therefore  100  degrees  on  the  Centigrade  scale  are  equal 
;rees  on  the  Fahrenheit  scale,  and  thus  i  degree  Centigrade  is 
of  a  degree  Fahrenheit,  and  inversely  i  degree  Fahrenheit  is  equal 
egree  Centigrade. 

;  required  to  convert  a  certain  number  of  Fahrenheit  degrees  (95, 
le)  into  Centigrade  degrees,  the  number  32  must  first  be  subtracted, 
lat  the  degrees  may  count  from  the  same  part  of  the  scale.  The  re- 
1  the  example  is  thus  63,  and,  as  i  degree  Fahrenheit  is  equal  to  \  of 
Centigrade,  63  degrees  are  equal  to  63  x  |  or  35  degrees  Centigrade. 
;  the  given  temperature  in  Fahrenheit  degrees  and  C  the  corre- 
:emperature  in  Centigrade  degrees,  the  former  may  be  converted 
itter  by  means  of  the  formula 

(F-32)|  =  C, 

?rsely.  Centigrade  degrees  may  be  converted  into  Fahrenheit  by 
the  formula 

|C  +  32  -  F. 

formulae  are  applicable  to  all  temperatures  of  the  two  scales  pro- 
signs  are  taken  into  account.  Thus,  to  convert  the  temperature 
es  Fahrenheit  into  Centigrade  degrees,  we  have 

(S  -  32)1  -     "'^  "  "  -  -  IS  C, 

manner  we  have,  for  converting  Reaumur  into  Fahrenheit  degrees 
la 

:R  +  32  -  F, 

rsely,  for  changing  Fahrenheit  into  Reaumur  degrees,  the  formula 

(F  -  32)1  -  R. 

•UplAoement  of  mero. —  Thermometers,  even  when  constructed 
reatest  care,  are  subject  to  a  source  of  error  which  must  be  taken 
int ;  that  is,  that  in  course  of  time  the  zero  tends  to  rise,  the  dis- 
:  sometimes  extending  to  as  much  as  two  degrees  ;  so  that  when 
ometer  is  immersed  in  melting  ice  it  no  longer  sinks  to  zero. 
\  generally  attributed  to  a  diminution  of  the  volume  of  the  bulb  and 
;  stem,  occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  usual 
accurate  thermometers  to  fill  them  two  or  three  years  before  they 
ited.  I  once  observed  that  even  after  twenty-five  years  a  delicate 
ter  indicated  a  displacement  of  zero, 
s  this  slow  displacement,  there  are  often  variations  in  the  position 
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of  the  zero,  when  the  thermometer  has  been  exposed  to  high  temperatures, 
caused  by  the  fact  that  the  bulb  and  stem  do  not  contract  on  cooling  to  their 
original  volume  (294),  and  hence  it  is  necessary  to  verify  the  position  of  zero 
when  a  thermometer  is  used  for  delicate  determinations. 

Regnault  noticed  that  some  mercurial  thermometers,  which  agree  at 
0°  and  at  100°,  differ  between  these  points,  and  that  these  differences  fre- 
quently amount  to  several  degrees.  Regnault  ascribed  this  to  the  unequal 
expansion  of  different  kinds  of  glass. 

303.  limits  to  tlie  employment  of  merenrlal  thermometers. — Of  all 
thermometers  in  which  liquids  are  used,  the  one  with  mercury  is  the  most 
useful,  because  this  liquid  expands  most  regularly,  and  is  easily  obtained 
pure,  and  because  its  expansion  between  —  36°  and  100®  is  regular ;  that  is, 
proportional  to  the  degree  of  heat.  It  also  has  the  advantage  of  having  a 
very  low  specific  heat.  But  for  temperatures  below  -  36**  C.  the  alcohol 
thermometer  must  be  used,  since  mercury  solidifies  at  —40®  C.  Above  100 
degrees  the  coefficient  of  expansion  increases  and  the  indications  of  the 
mercurial  thermometer  are  only  approximate,  the  error  rising  sometimes  to 
several  degrees.  Mercury  thermometers  also  cannot  be  used  for  tempera- 
tures above  350^,  for  this  is  the  boiling  point  of  mercury. 

306.  Aloobol  tbermometer. — The  alcohol  thermometer  differs  from  the 
mercury  thermometer  in  being  filled  with  coloured  alcohol.  But  as  the 
expansion  of  liquids  is  less  regular  in  proportion  as  they  are  near  the  boiling 
point,  alcohol,  which  boils  at  78'  C,  expands  very  irregularly.  Hence, 
alcohol  thermometers  are  usually  graduated  by  placing  them  in  baths  at 
different  temperatures  together  with  a  standard  mercurial  thermometer,  and 
marking  on  the  alcohol  thermometer  the  temperature  indicated  by  the 
mercury  thermometer.  In  this  manner  the  alcohol  thermometer  is  com- 
parable with  the  mercury  one ;  that  is  to  say,  it  indicates  the  same  tem- 
peratures under  the  same  conditions.  The  alcohol  thermometer  is  especially 
used  for  low  temperatures,  for  it  does  not  solidify  at  the  greatest  known  cold. 

307.  Conditions  of  tlie  delloaoy  of  a  tliermometer. — A  thermometer 
may  be  delicate  in  two  ways  : — i.  When  it  indicates  very  small  changes  of 
temperature.  2.  When  it  quickly  assumes  the  temperature  of  the  surround- 
ing medium. 

The  first  object  is  attained  by  having  a  very  narrow  capillar}'  tube  and 
a  very  large  bulb  ;  the  expansion  of  the  mercury  on  the  stem  is  then  limited 
to  a  small  number  of  degrees,  from  10  to  20  or  20  to  30  for  instance,  so  that 
each  degree  occupies  a  great  length  on  the  stem,  and  can  be  subdivided  into 
very  small  fractions.  The  second  kind  of  delicacy  is  obtained  by  making 
the  bulb  ver>'  small,  for  then  it  rapidly  assumes  the  temperature  of  the  liquid 
in  which 'it  is  placed. 

A  good  mercury  thermometer  should  answer  to  the  following  tests  :— 
When  its  bulb  and  stem,  to  the  top  of  the  column  of  mercury,  are  immersed 
in  melting  ice,  the  top  of  the  mercury  should  exactly  indicate  o**  C  ;  and 
when  suspended  with  its  bulb  and  scale  immersed  in  the  steam  of  water 
boiling  in  a  metal  vessel  (as  in  lig.  269),  the  barometer  standing  at  760  mm., 
the  mercur>'  should  be  stationary  at  100°  C.  When  the  instrument  is  in- 
verted, the  mercury  should  fill  the  tube,  and  fall  with  a  metallic  click,  thus 
showing  the  complete  exclusion  of  air.    The  value  of  the  degrees  should  be 
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unifomi ;  to  ascertain  this,  a  little  cylinder  of  mercury  may  be  detached  from 
the  column  by  a  slight  jerk,  and  on  inclining  the  tube  ii  may  be  made  to  pass 
from  one  portion  of  the  bore  to  another.  If  ihe  scale  be  properly  graduated, 
the  coluntn  will  occupy  an  equal  number  of  degrees  in  all  parts  of  the  tube. 
308.  BUbraatlsl  tta«nB*m«ter. — Sir  John  Leslie  constructed  a  ther- 


mometer for  showing  the  diRcrence  of  temperature  of  two  neighbouring 
places,  from  which  it  has  received  the  name  of  the  differential  thermometer. 

A  modified  form  of  ii  is  that  devised  by  Matthiessen  {fig.  27a),  which  has 
the  advantage  of  being  available  for  indicating  the  temperature  of  liquids. 
It  consists  of  a  bent  glass  tube,  each  end  of  which  is  bent  twice,  and  ter- 
minaies  in  a  bulb ;  the  bulbs  being  pendent  can  be  readily  immersed  in  a 
liquid.  The  bend  contains  some  coloured  liquid,  and  in  a  tube  which  con- 
nects the  two  limbs  is  a  stopcock,  by  which  the  liquid  in  each  limb  is  easily 
brought  to  the  same  level.    The  whole  is  supported  by  a  frame. 

When  one  of  the  bulbs  is  at  a  higher  temperature  than  the  other,  the 
liquid  in  the  stem  is  depressed,  and  rises  in  the  other  stem.  The  instrument 
is  now  only  used  as  a  tkermoscope  ;  that  is,  to  indicate  a  diflerence  of  tem- 
perature between  the  two  bulbs,  and  not  to  measure  its  amount. 

309.  Sr«K«*t's  matBlIlB  tb«nnoin«t«r. —  Bieguet  invented  a  ther- 
mometer of  considerable  delicacy,  which  depends  on  the  unequal  expansion 
of  metals.  It  consists  of  three  strips  of  platinum,  gold,  and  silver,  which  are 
passed  through  3  rolling  mill  so  as  to  form  a  very  thin  metallic  ribbon.  This 
is  then  coiled  in  a  spiral  form,  as  seen  in  fig.  273,  and  one  end  being  fixed  to 
a  support,  a  light  needle  is  fixed  to  the  other,  which  is  free  to  move  round  a 
^aduated  scale. 

Silver,  which  is  the  most  expansible  of  the  metals,  forms  the  internal  face 
of  the  spiral,  and  platinum  the  external.  When  the  temperature  rises,  the 
silver  expands  more  than  the  gold  or  platinum,  the  spiral  unwinds  itself,  and 
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the  needle  moves  from  left  to  right  of  the  above  figure.  The  contrary  effect 
is  produced  when  the  temperature  sinks.  The  gold  is  placed  between  the 
other  two  metals  because  its  expansibility  is  intermediate  between  that  of  the 
silver  and  the  platinum.  Were  these  two  metals  employed  alone,  their  rapid 
unequal  expansion  might  cause  a  fracture.  Hreguet's  thermometer  is  em- 
pirically graduated  in  Centigrade  degrees,  by  comparing  its  indications  with 
those  of  a  standard  mercury  thermometer. 

On  this  principle  depend  several  forms  of  pocket  thermometers,  and  it  is 
also  applied  in  some  registering  thermometers. 

310.  &atberrord*s  maximuiii  an  A  miniiniun  tlienniMaiieters. — It  is 
necessary,  in  meteorological  observations,  to  know  the  highest  temperature 
of  the  day  and  the  lowest  temperature  of  the  night.  Ordinary  thermometers 
could  only  give  these  indications  by  a  continuous  observation,  which  would  be 
impracticable.  Several  instruments  have  accordingly  been  invented  for  this 
purpose,  the  simplest  of  which  is  Rutherford's.  On  a  rectangular,  piece  of 
plate-glass  (fig.  274)  two  thermometers  are  fixed,  whose  stems  are  bent 
horizontally.  The  one,  A,  is  a  mercury,  and  the  other,  B,  an  alcohol 
thermometer.  In  A  there  is  a  minute  piece  of  iron  wire,  A,  moving  freely  in 
the  tube,  which  serves  as  an  index.  The  thermometer  being  placed  hori- 
zontally, when  the  temperature  rises  the  mertury  pushes  the  index  before  it. 
]3ut  as  soon  as  the  mercury  contracts,  the  index  remains  in  that  part  of  the 
tube  to  which  it  has  been  moved,  for  there  is  no  adhesion  between  the  iron 
and  the  mercury.  In  this  way  the  index  registers  the  highest  temperature 
which  has  been  attained ;  in  the  figure  this  is  32^.  In  the  minimum  ther- 
mometer there  is  a  small  hollow  glass  tube  which  serves  as  index.     When  it 

is  at  the  end  of 
the  column  of 
liquid,  and  the 
temperature 


}^^^  I  falls,  the  column 


aS "'J"'Vi""i""i"'T"i'i"'l"'ii^;"i"'^'"r"^'"l'"i;,^jp^^ |  contracts,     and 

carries  the  index 
with   it,  in  con- 

..■ii...ii.n'iiniliiiiiiiiilfTiiiiiiii'ni?f'*' .'1...  it...i*i.7r  ■  I  scquence  of  ad- 
hesion, until  it 
has  reached  the 


fig'  «74.  greatest  contrac- 

tion. When  the  temperature  rises  the  alcohol  expands,  and,  passing  between 
the  sides  of  the  tube  and  the  index,  does  not  displace  B.  The  position  of 
the  index  gives  therefore  the  lowest  temperature  which  has  been  reached  ; 
in  the  figure  this  is  9  degrees  below  zero. 

311.  Pyrometers. — The  mxnt  Pyrometers  is  given  to  instnunents  for 
measuring  temperatures  so  high  that  mercurial  thermometers  could  not  be 
used.  The  older  contrivances  for  this  purpose — Wedgwood's,  Daniell's 
(which  in  principle  resembled  the  apparatus  in  fig.  263),  Brongniart's,  &c. — 
have  gone  entirely  out  of  use.  None  of  them  give  an  exact  measure  of  tem- 
perature. The  arrangements  now  used  for  the  purpose  are  either  based  on 
the  expansion  of  gases  and  vapours,  or  on  the  electrical  properties  of  bodies, 
and  will  be  subsequently  described.  .  -  - 
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312.  Bifferent  remarkable  temperatures. — The  following  table  gives 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  points  of  temperature.  It  may  be  obser\'ed  that 
t  is  easier  to  produce  very  high  temperatures  than  very  low  degrees  of  cold. 


Greatest  artificial  cold  produced  by  a  bath  of  bisulphide  of 
carbon  and  liquid  nitrous  acid 


Greatest  cold  produced  by  ether  and  1 

(Greatest  natural  cold  recorded  in  Arct 

Mercury  freezes    . 

Mixture  of  snow  and  salt 

Ice  melts      .... 

Greatest  density  of  water 

Mean  temperature  of  London 

Blood  heat    .... 

Water  boils  .... 

Mercury  boils 

Sulphur  boils 

Red  heat  (just  visible)        (Daniell) 

Silver  melts 

Zinc  boils 

Cast  iron  melts 

Highest  heat  of  wind  furnace 

Platinum  melts 

Iridium 


quid  carbonic  acid 
c  expeditions 


w 


» 


}} 


>» 


» 


-i4o"C 

-  no 

-  587 

-  39*4 

-  20 

o 
+  4 

9*9 
36-6 

100 

350 

440 

526 
1000 
1040 

1530 
1800 

2000 

2700 
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CHAPTER   n. 

EXPANSION  OF  SOLIDS. 

313.  Xilaear  espanslon  and  «nbloal  expiuialon.  Co«ael«nts  ot 
axpanaion. — It  has  been  already  explained  thai  in  solid  bodies  the  e\- 
panjion  may  be  according  to  three  dimensions— linear,   superficial,  and 

cubical. 

The  cofJficUnI  of  linear  expansion  is  the  elongation  of  the  unit  of  length, 
<)f  a  body  when  ils  temperature  rises  from  zero  to  I  degree  ;  the  eoeffia'ent  ej 
superficiid  expiinsion  is  the  increase  of  the  surface  in  being  heated  from  lero 
to  I  degree,  and  the  fi'^E'iVn/ n/'i'»#jVti/fj^iinj/iT<t  is  the  increase  of  the  unit 
of  volume  under  the  same  circumstances. 

These  coefficients  vary  with  different  bodies,  but  for  the  same  body  tke 
coefficient  of  cubical  expansion  is  three  times  that  of  the  linear  expansion,  as 
is  seen  from  the  following  considerations  : — Suppose  a  cube,  the  length  ol 
whose  side  is  1  at  lero.  Let  k  be  the  elongation  of  this  side  in  passing  from 
xero  to  I  degree,  its  length  at  1  degree  will  be  1  +ii,  and  the  volume  of  the 
cube,  which  was  I  at  lero,  will  be(i+i)\or  i  +  3*  +  3i'  +  *\  But  as  the 
elongation  ^isalwaysa  very  small  fraction  (see  table,  Art.  314),  its  square  f, 
und  still  more  its  cube  k^,  are  so  small  that  they  may.be  neglected,  and  the 
v.ilue  at  I  degree  becomes  very  nearly  i  +  3^.  Consequently,  the  ir 
volume  is  3^,  or  thrice  the  coefficient  of  linear  expansion. 

In  the  same  manner  it  may  be  shown  that  the  coefficient  of  superficial 
expansion  is  double  the  coefficient  of  linear  expansion. 

314.  Meainrement of  tlie  oaeSolent«rilii 


een  four  stone  supports.  On  the  two  supports  on  the  right  hand  there 
a  horizontal  axis,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  telescope  ;  on  the  middle  of  this 
is,  and  at  right  angles  to  it,  is  fixed  a  glass  rod,  turning  with  it,  as  does 
50  the  telescope.     The  other  two  supports  are  joined  by  a  crosspiece  of 
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iron,  to  which  another  glass  rod  is  fixed,  also  at  right  angles.  The  trough, 
which  contains  oil  or  water,  is  heated  by  a  furnace  not  represented  in  the 
figure,  and  the  bar  whose  expansion  is  to  be  determined  is  placed  in  it. 

Fig.  276  represents  a  section  of  the  apparatus  ;  G  is  the  telescope,  KH 
the  bar,  whose  ends  press  against  the  two  glass  rods  F  and  D.  As  the  rod 
F  is  fixed,  the 
bar  can  only 
expand  in  the 
direction  KH, 
and  in  order  to 
eliminate  the 
effects  of  fric- 
tion it  rests  on 
two  glass  rollers. 


|g 


Fig.  376. 


Lastly,  the  telescope  has  a  cross-wire  in  the  eyepiece, 
which,  when  the  telescope  moves,  indicates  the  depression  by  the  corre- 
sponding number  of  divisions  on  a  vertical  scale  AB,  at  a  distance  of  220 
yards. 

The  trough  is  first  filled  with  ice,  and  the  bar  being  at  zero,  the  division 
on  the  scale  AB,  corresponding  to  the  wire  of  the  telescope,  is  read  off. 
The  ice  having  been  removed,  the  trough  is  filled  with  oil  or  water,  which  is 
heated  to  a  given  temperature.  The  bar  then  expands,  and  when  its  tempe- 
rature has  become  stationary,  which  is  determined  by  means  of  thermometers, 
the  division  of  the  scale,  seen  through  the  telescope,  is  read  off. 

From  these  data  the  elongation  of  the  bar  is  determined  ;  for  since  it  has 

become  longer  by  a  quantity,  CH,  and  the  optical  axis  of  the  telescope  has 

become  inclined  in  the  direction  GB,  the  two  triangles,  GHC  and  ABG, 

are  similar,  for  they  have  the  sides  at  right  angles  each  to  each,  so  that 

HC     GH 

In  the  same  way,  if  HC  were  another  elongation,  and  AB'  a 


AB     AG 

corresponding  deviation,  there  would  still  be 


HC' 
AB' 


GH. 
AG' 


from  which   it 


follows  that  the  ratio  between  the  elongation  of  the  bar  and  the  deflection 

C  H 
of  the  telescope  is  constant,  for  it  is  always  equal  to  ^— r-      A  preliminary 

HC 
measurement  had  shown  that  this  ratio  was  yj^.    Consequently,  — -   =  ^Jj, 

AB 


whence   H  C  - 


AB 

744 


that  is,  the  total  elongation  of  the  bar  is  obtained  by 


dividing  the  length  on  the  scale  traversed  by  the  cross-wire  by  744.  Divid- 
ing this  elongation  by  the  length  of  the  bar,  and  then  by  the  temperature  of 
the  bath,  the  quotient  is  the  dilatation  for  the  unit  of  length  and  for  a  single 
degree — in  other  words,  the  coefficient  of  linear  dilatation. 

315.  Soy  and  Bansdeii's  metliod. — Lavoisier  and  Laplace's  method  is 
founded  on  an  artifice  which  is  frequently  adopted  in  physical  determinations, 
and  which  consists  in  amplifying  by  a  known  amount  dimensions  which,  in 
themselves,  are  too  small  to  be  easily  measured.  Unfortunately  this  plan  is 
often  more  fallacious  than  profitable,  for  it  is  first  necessary  to  determine  the 
ratio  of  the  motion  measured  to  that  on  which  it  depends.  In  the  present 
case  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  lengths  of  the  arms  of  the  lever  in  the 
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apparalus.  But  this  preliminary  opera.iioii  may  introduce  errors  of  such  im- 
portance as  partially  to  counterbalance  the  advantage  of  great  delicacy. 
The  following  method,  used  by  General  Roy  in  1787,  and  which  was  devised 
by  Kamsden,  depends  on  another  principle.  It  measures  the  elongations 
directly,  and  without  amplifying  them  ;  but  it  measures  them  by  means  of  a 
micrometer,  which  indicates  very  small  displacements. 

The  apparatus  (fig.  277)  consists  of  three  parallel  metal  troughs  about  6 
feet  long.     In  the  middle  one  there  is  a  bar  of  the  body  whose  expansion  is 


,to  be  determined,  and  in  the  two  others  are  cast-iron  bars  of  exactly  the 
same  length  as  this  bar.  Rods  are  fixed  vertically  on  both  ends  of  these 
three  bars.  On  the  rods  in  the  troughs  A  and  B  there  are  rings  with  cross- 
wires  like  those  of  a  telescope.  On  the  rods  in  the  trough  C  are  small  tele- 
scopes also  provided  with  cross-wires. 

The  troughs  being  filled  with  ice,  and  all  three  bars  at  zero,  the  points  of 
intersection  of  the  wires  in  the  disc,  and  of  (he  wires  in  the  telescope,  are  all 
in  a  line  at  each  end  of  the  bar.  The  temperature  in  the  middle  trough  is 
then  raised  to  100°  C.  by  means  of  spirit  lamps  placed  beneath  the  trough  ; 
the  bar  expands,  but  as  it  is  in  contact  with  the  end  of  the  screw,  a,  fixed  on 
the  side,  all  the  elongation  takes  place  in  the  direction  nm,  and,  as  the  cross- 
wire  n  remains  in  position,  the  cross-wire  m  is  moved  towards  B  by  a  quantity 
equal  to  the  elongation.  But  since  the  screw  a  is  attached  to  the  bar,  by 
turning  it  slowly  from  right  to  left  the  bar  is  moved  in  the  direction  tun, 
and  the  cross-wire  m  regains  its  original  position.  To  effect  this,  the  screw 
has  been  turned  by  a  quantity  exactly  equal  lo  the  elongation  of  the  bar, 
and,  as  this  advance  of  the  screw  Is  readily  deduced  from  the  number  of 
turns  of  its  thread  {\\\  the  total  expansion  of  the  bar  is  obtained,  which, 
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divided  by  the  temperature  of  the  bath,  and  this  quotient  by  the  length  of 
the  bar  at  zero,  gives  the  coefficient  of  linear  expansion. 

316.  Coefllotents  of  linear  expansion. — By  one  or  the  other  method 
the  following  results  have  been  obtained  : — 

Coefficients  of  linear  expansion  for  1°  between  0°  and  \oqP  C. 

Pine 0000006080    Copper 0000017182 

Graphite 0*000007860     Bronze 0*000018167 

Marble 0*000008490    Brass 0*000018782 

White  glass   ....  0000008613     Silver 0000019097 

Platinum 0000008842     Tin 0000021730 

Untempered  steel ..    .  0000010788     Lead 0*000028575 

Cast  iron 0*000011250    Zinc 0*000029417 

Sandstone 0*000011740     Sulphur 0000064130 

Wrought  iron     .     .     .  0*000012204     Ebonite 0000084200 

Tempered  steel .    .    .  0*000012395     Paraffine 0000278540 

Gold 0*000014660 

From  what  has  been  said  about  the  linear  expansion  (311),  the  coefficients 
of  cubical  expansion  of  solids  are  obtained  by  multiplying  those  of  linear 
expansion  by  three. 

The  coefficients  of  the  expansion  of  the  metals  vary  with  their  physical 
condition,  being  different  for  the  same  metal  according  as  it  has  been  cast 
or  hammered  and  rolled,  hardened  or  annealed.  As  a  general  rule,  opera- 
tions* which  increase  the  density  increase  also  the  rate  of  expansion.  But 
even  for  substances  in  apparently  the  same  condition,  different  observers 
have  found  very  unequal  amounts  of  expansion  ;  this  may  arise  in  the  case 
of  compound  substances,  such  as  glass,  brass,  or  steel,  from  a  want  of  uni- 
formity in  chemical  composition,  and  in  simple  bodies  from  slight  differences 
of  physical  state. 

The  expansion  of  amorphous  solids,  and  of  those  which  crystallise  in  the 
regular  system,  is  the  same  for  all  dimensions,  unless  they  are  subject  to  a 
strain  in  some  particular  direction.  A  fragment  of  such  a  substance  varies 
in  bulk,  but  retains  the  same  shape.  Crystals  not  belonging  to  the  regular 
system  when  heated,  exhibit  an  unequal  expansion  in  the  direction  of  their 
different  axes,  in  consequence  of  which  the  magnitude  of  their  angles,  and 
therefore  their  form,  is  altered.  In  the  dimetric  system  the  expansion  is  the 
same  in  the  direction  of  the  two  equal  axes,  but  different  in  the  third.  In 
cr>'stals  belonging  to  the  hexagonal  system  the  expansion  is  the  same  in 
the  direction  of  the  three  secondary  axes,  but  different  from  that  accord- 
ing to  the  principal  one.  In  the  trimetric  system  it  is  different  in  all  three 
directions. 

To  the  general  law  that  all  bodies  expand  by  heat  there  is  an  important 
exception  in  the  case  of  iodide  of  silver,  which  contracts  somewhat  when 
heated.  It  has  a  negative  coefficient  of  expansion,  the  value  of  which  is 
000000139  for  1°  C. 

Fizeau  determined  the  expansion  of  a  great  number  of  crystallised  bodies 
by  an  optical  method.  He  placed  thin  plates  of  the  substance  on  a  glass 
plate  and  let  yellow  light  pass  through  them.     He  thus  obtained  alternately 
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yellow  and  dark  Newton's  rings  {g.v.).  On  heating,  the  plate  of  the  substance 
expanded,  the  thin  layer  of  air  became  thinner,  and  the  position  of  the  rings 
was  altered.  From  the  alteration  in  their  position  the  amount  of  the  expan- 
sion could  be  deduced.  Among  the  results  he  has  obtained  is  the  curious 
one  that  certain  crystallised  bodies,  such  as  diamond,  emerald,  and  cupric 
oxide,  contract  on  being  cooled  to  a  certain  temperature,  but  as  the  cooling 
is  continued  below  this  temperature  they  expand.  They  have  thus  a  tem- 
perature of  maximum  density,  as  is  the  case  with  water  (329).  In  the  case 
of  emerald  and  cuprous  oxide  this  temperature  is  at  —4*2°,  in  the  case  of 
diamond  at  —42*3°. 

317.  Tlie  coefficients  of  expansion  increase  wltli  the  tempeimtnre. — 
According  to  Matthiessen,  who  determined  the  expansion  of  the  metals  and 
alloys  by  weighing  them  in  water  at  different  temperatures,  the  coefficients 
of  expansion  are  not  quite  regular  between  0°  and  100°.  He  found  the 
lollowing  values  for  the  linear  expansion  between  o®  and  100: — 

Zinc Lt  =  L(j  (i +0*00002741 /  + 0*0000000235 /') 

Lead Lt^L^  (i +0*00002716 /  + 0*0000000074 /*) 

Silver Li-L^  (i +0*00001809 /  + 0*00000001 35 /') 

Copper    ....  Lt«Lo  (i +0*00001408 /  + 0*0000000264 /') 

Gold Lt  =  Lo  (i +*ooooo  1358 /  + 00000000 112 /*) 

Matthiessen  further  found  that  the  coefficients  of  expansion  of  an  alloy  are 
very  nearly  equal  to  the  mean  of  the  coefficients  of  expansion  of  the  volumes 
of  the  metals  composing  it. 

3 1 8.  rormalae  relative  to  tlie  expansion  of  solids. — Let  /  be  the  length 
of  a  bar  at  zero,  /'  its  length  at  the  temperature  /°  C,  and  a  its  coefficient  of 
linear  expansion.  The  tables  usually  give  the  expansion  for  i®  between  o'' 
and  loo"^  as  in  Art.  316,  or  for  100°;  in  this  latter  case  a  is  obtained  by 
dividing  the  number  by  100. 

The  relation  existing  between  the  above  quantities  is  expressed  by  a  few 
simple  formulae. 

The  elongation  corresponding  to  /  is  /  times  a  or  at  for  a  single  unit  of 
length,  or  atl  for  /  units.  The  length  of  the  bar  which  is  /  at  zero  is  /+  atl 
at  /,  consequently, 

/'  =  /+a//=/(l+a/). 

This  formula  gives  the  length  of  a  body  /'  at  /^,  knowing  its  length  /  at 
zero,  and  the  coefficient  of  expansion  a ;  and  by  simple  algebraical  transforma- 
tions we  can  obtain  from  it  formula  for  the  length  at  zero,  knowing  the 
length  /'  at  /°,  and  also  for  finding  a,  the  coefficient  of  linear  expansion, 
knowing  the  lengths  /'  and  /  at  /°  and  zero  respectively. 

The  formulae  for  cubical  expansion  are  entirely  analogous  to  the  pre- 
ceding. 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  application  of  these  formulas  : — 

(i.)  A  metal  bar  has  a  length  /'at  Z'^;  what  will  be  its  length  /  at  /°? 

From  the  above  formula  we  first  get  the  length  of  the  given  bar  at  zero, 

which  is  —    —  ;  by  means  of  the  same  formula  we  pass  from  zero  to  t^  in 
I  +ar 
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multiplying  by  i  +  o/,  which  gives  for  the  desired  length  the  formula 

j_t'{\-¥at) 

(ii.)  The  density  of  a  body  being  d  at  zero,  required  its  density  {f  at  /®. 

If  I  be  the  volume  of  the  body  at  zero,  and  D  its  coefficient  of  cubical 
expansion,  the  volume  at  /  will  be  i  -r  D/ ;  and  as  the  density  of  a  body  is  in 
inverse  ratio  of  the  volume  which  the  body  assumes  in  expanding,  we  get 
the  inverse  proportion, 

if  \d^\   :    I  +  D/ 


d         I      '  i  +  D/ 

Consequently,  when  a  body  is  heated  from  o  to  /^  its  density,  and  there- 
fore its  weight  for  an  equal  volume,  is  inversely  as  the  binomial  expression, 
i+D/. 

319.  Applications  of  the  expansion  of  eolide. — In  the  arts  we  meet 
with  numerous  examples  of  the  influence  of  expansion.  C\,)  The  bars  of 
furnaces  must  not  be  fitted  tightly  at  their  extremities,  but  must,  at  least,  be 
free  at  one  end,  otherwise  in  expanding  they  would  split  the  masonry,  (ii.) 
In  making  railways  a  small  space  is  left  between  the  successive  rails,  for,  if 
they  touched,  the  force  of  expansion  would  cause  them  to  cur\'e  or  would 
break  the  chairs,  (iii.)  ^yater-pipes  are  fitted  to  one  another  by  means  of 
telescope  joints,  which  allow  room  for  expansion,  (iv.)  If  a  glass  is  heated 
or  cooled  too  rapidly  it  cracks  ;  this  arises  from  the  fact  that  glass  is  a  bad 
conductor  of  heat,  the  sides  become  unequally  heated,  and  consequently 
unequally  expanded,  which  causes  a  fracture. 

When  bodies  have  been  heated  to  a  high  temperature,  the  force  pro- 
duced by  their  contraction  on  cooling  is  very  considerable ;  it  is  equal  to 
the  force  which  is  needed  to  compress  or  expand  the  material  to  the  same 
extent  by  mechanical  means.  According  to  Barlow,  a  bar  of  malleable  iron 
a  square  inch  in  section  is  stretched  nu>oo^^  ®^  ^^s  length  by  a  weight  of  a 
ton  ;  the  same  increase  is  experienced  by  about  9°  C.  A  difference  of  45° 
C.  between  the  cold  of  winter  and  the  heat  of  summer  is  not  unfrequently 
experienced  in  this  country.  In  that  range,  a  wrought-iron  bar  ten  inches 
long  will  vary  in  length  by  jJo^h  of  an  inch,  and  will  exert  a  strain,  if  its  ends 
are  securely  fastened,  of  fifty  tons.  It  has  been  calculated  from  Joule's  data 
that  the  force  exerted  by  heat  in  expanding  a  pound  of  iron  between  o®  and 
100%  during  which  it  increases  about  ■^\^  of  its  bulk,  is  equal  to  16,000 
foot-pounds  ;  that  is,  it  could  raise  a  weight  of  7  tons  through  a  height  of  one 
foot. 

(1.)  An  application  of  this  contractile  force  is  seen  in  the  mode  of  secur- 
ing tires  on  wheels.  The  tire  being  made  red-hot,  and  thus  considerably 
expanded,  is  placed  on  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  and  then  cooled. 
The  tire,  when  cold,  embraces  the  wheel  with  such  force  as  not  only  to 
secure  itself  on  the  rim  but  also  to  press  home  the  joints  of  the  spokes  into 
the  felloes  and  nave,  (ii.)  Another  interesting  application  was  made  in  the 
case  of  a  gallery  at  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers  in  Paris,  the  walls 
of  which  had  begun  to  bulge  outwards.     Iron  bars  were  passed  across  the 
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building  and  screwed  into  plates  on  the  outside  of  the  walls.  Each  alternate 
bar  was  then  heated  by  means  of  lamps,  and  when  tlic  bar  had  expanded 
it  «as  screwed  up.  The  bars  being  then  allowed  to  cool  contracted,  and  in 
so  doing  drew  the  walls  together.  The  same  operation  was  perfonned  on 
the  other  bars. 

320,  Camp»iM>tlon  vsnanlaiii.--Aii  important  application  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  metals  has  been  made  in  the  compensation  pendulum.     This  is 
<^^^f  ^   pendulum   in   which  the  elongation,  when 

WB  the  temperature  rises,  is  so  compensated  that 

I9|  the  distance  between  the  centre  of  suspension 

VV  and  the  centre  of  oscillation  (80)  remains  con- 

,; — J^'     a  Slant,  which,  from  the  laws  of  the  pendulum 

{81),  is  necessary  for  isochronous  oscillations. 
and  in  order  that  the  pendulum  may  be  used 
as  a  regulator  of  clocks. 

In  fig.  278,  which  represents  the  gridiron 
pendulum,  one  of  the  commonest  forms  of 
compensation  pendulum,  the  bail,  L,  instead 
of  being  supported  by  a  single  rod,  is  sup- 
ported by  a  framework,  consisting  of  alternate 
rods  of  steel  and  brass.  In  the  figure,  the 
shaded  rods  represent  sleel  ;  including  a 
small  steel  rod,  b,  which  supports  the  whole  of 
the  apparatus,  there  are  six  of  them.  The 
rest  of  the  rods,  four  in  number,  are  of  brass. 
The  rod  i,  which  supports  the  ball,  is  fixed  at 
its  upper  end  to  a  horizontal  cross-piece  ;  at 
its  lower  end  it  is  free,  and  passes  through 
the  two  circular  holes  in  the  lower  horiiontal 
cross-pieces. 

Now  it  is  easy  to  see  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  vertical  rods  are  fixed  to  the  cross- 
pieces,  that  the  elongation  of  the  steel  rods  can 
only  take  place  in  a  downward  direction,  and 
that  of  the  brass  rods  in  an  upward  direction. 
Consequently,  in  order  that  the  pendulum  may 
remain  of  the  same  length,  it  is  necessary  that 
s  rods  shall  tend  lo  make  the  ball  rise,  by  exactly 
the  same  quantity  that  the  elongation  of  the  steel  rod  tends  to  lower  it ;  a 
result  which  is  attained  when  the  sum  of  the  lengths  of  the  steel  rods  A  is 
lo  ihe  sum  of  the  lengths  of  the  brass  rods  B  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  co- 
efficients of  e>^pansion  of  steel  and  brass,  a  and  b  ;  that  is,  in  the  proportion 
A  :  B  -  *  :  «. 

The  elongation  of  the  rod  may  also  be  compensated  for  by  means  of 
eompensaling  strips.  These  consist  of  two  blades  of  copper  and  iron 
soldered  together  and  fixed  10  the  pendulum  rod,  as  represented  in  fig.  379. 
The  copper  blade,  which  is  more  expansible,  is  below  the  iron.  When  the 
temperature  sinks,  the  pendulum  rod  becomes  shorter,  and  the  ball  rises. 
Hut  at  the  same  time  the  compensating  strips  become  curi'ed,  as  seen  in 


the  elonsation  of  the  bra 
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fig.  280,  in  consequence  of  the  copper  contracting  more  than  the  iron,  and 
two  metallic  balls  at  their  extremities  become  lower.  If  they  have  the  pro- 
per size  in  refer- 
ence to  the  pen- 
dulum ball,  the 
parts  which  tend 
to  approach  the 
centre  of  sus- 
pension compen- 
sate those  which 
tend  to  remove 
from  it,  and  the 
centre   of   oscil-  Fig.  279.  Fig.  280.  Fig.  aSi. 

lation  is  not  displaced.  If  the  temperature  rises,  the  p)endulum  ball 
descends ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  small  balls  ascend,  as  shoivn  in  fig. 
281,  so  that  there  is  always  compensation. 

One  of  the  most  simple  compensating  pendulums  is  the  mercury  pen- 
dulum^ invented  by  an  English  watchmaker,  Graham.  The  ball  of  the  pen- 
dulum, instead  of  being  solid,  consists  of  a  glass  cylinder,  containing  pure 
mercury,  which  is  placed  in  a  sort  of  stirrup,  supported  by  a  steel  rod. 
When  the  temperature  rises  the  rod  and  stirrup  become  longer,  and  thus 
lower  the  centre  of  gravity  ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  mercury  expands,  and, 
rising  in  the  cylinder,  produces  an  inverse  effect,  and  as  mercury  is  much 
more  expansible  than  steel,  a  compensation  may  be  effected  without  making 
the  mercurial  vessel  of  undue  dimensions. 

The  same  principle  is  applied  in  the  compensating  balances  of  chronometers 
(fig.  282).  The  motion  here  is  regulated  by  a  balance  or  wheel,  furnished  with 
a  spiral  spring  not  represented  in  the  figure,  and  the  time 
of  the  chronometer  depends  on  the  force  of  the  spring,  the 
mass  of  the  balance,  and  on  its  circumference.  Now 
when  the  temperature  rises  the  circumference  increases, 
and  the  chronometer  goes  slower;  and  to  prevent  this, 
part  of  the  mass  must  be  brought  nearer  the  axis.  The 
circumference  of  the  balance  consists  of  compensating 
strips  BC,  of  which  the  more  expansible  metal  is  on  the 
outside,  and  towards  the  end  of  these  are  small  masses 
of  metal  D,  which  play  the  same  part  as  the  balls  in  the  above  case.  When 
the  radius  is  expanded  by  heat,  the  small  masses  are  brought  nearer  the 
centre  in  consequence  of  the  curvature  of  the  strips ;  and  as  they  can  be 
fixed  in  any  position,  they  are  easily  arranged  so  as  to  compensate  for  the 
expansion  of  the  balance. 


Fig.  282. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

EXPANSION  OF  LIQUIDS. 

321.  Apparent  and  real  expansion. — If  a  flask  of  thin  glass,  provided 
with  a  narrow  stem,  the  flask  and  part  of  the  stem  being  filled  with  some 

coloured  liquid,  be  immersed  in  hot  water 
(fig.  283),  the  column  of  liquid  in  the  stem  at 
first  sinks  from  b  to  a,  but  then  immediately 
after  rises,  and  continues  to  do  so  until  the 
liquid  inside  has  the  same  temperature  as  the 
hot  water.  This  first  sinking  of  the  liquid  is 
not  due  to  its  contraction  ;  it  arises  from  the 
expansion  of  the  glass,  which  becomes  heated 
before  the  heat  can  reach  the  liquid  ;  but  the 
expansion  of  the  liquid  soon  exceeds  that  of 
the  glass,  and  the  liquid  ascends. 

Hence  in  the  case  of  liquids  we  must  dis- 
tinguish between  the  apparent  and  the  real 
or  absolute  expansion.  The  apparent  expan- 
sion is  that  which  is  actually  observed  when 
liquids  contained  in  vessels  are  heated  ;  the 
absolute  expansion  is  that  which  would  be 
observed  if  the  vessel  did  not  expand  ;  or,  as 
this  is  never  the  case,  it  is  the  apparent  ex- 
pansion corrected  for  the  simultaneous  expansion  of  the  containing  vessel. 

As  has  been  already  stated,  the  cubical  expansion  of  liquids  is  alone 
considered ;  and  as  in  the  case  of  solids,  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  a 
liquid  is  the  increase  of  the  unit  of  volume  for  a  single  degree  ;  but  a 
distinction  is  here  made  between  the  coefficient  of  absolute  expansion  and  the 
coefficient  of  apparent  expansion.  Of  the  many  methods  which  have  been 
employed  for  determining  these  two  coefficients,  we  shall  describe  that  of 
Dulong  and  Petit. 

322.  Coefficient  of  tlie  absolute  expansion  ofmeronry. — In  order  to 
determine  the  coefficient  of  the  absolute  expansion  of  mercury,  the  influence 
of  the  envelope  must  be  eliminated.  Dulong  and  Petit's  method  depends  on 
the  hydrostatical  principle  that,  in  two  communicating  vessels,  the  heights 
of  two  columns  of  liquid  in  equilibrium  are  inversely  as  their  densities  (108), 
a  principle  independent  of  the  diameters  of  the  vessels,  and  therefore  of 
their  expansions. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  two  glass  tubes,  A  and  B  (fig.  284),  joined  by  a 
capillary  tube  and  kept  vertical  on  an  iron  support,  KM,  the  horizontality 


Fig.  283. 
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of  which  is  adjusted  by  means  of  two  levelling  screws  and  two  spirit  levels, 
m  and  n.  Each  of  the  tubes  is  surrounded  by  a  metal  case,  of  which  the 
smaller,  D,  is  filled  with  ice ;  the  other,  E,  containing  oit,  can  be  healed  by 
the  furnace,  which  is  represented  in  section  so  as  to  show  the  case.  Mercury 
is  poured  into  the  tubes  A  and  B ;  i(  remains  at  the  same  level  in  both,  as 


long  as  they  are  at  the  same  temperature,  but  rises  in  B  in  proportion  as  it 
is  heated,  and  expands. 

l^t  h  and  i/be  the  height  and  density  of  the  mercury  in  the  leg  A,  at  the 
temperature  lero,  and  h'  and  if  the  same  quantities  in  the  leg  B.  From  the 
hydrostatical  principle  previously  cited  we  have  had  hd=h'  (f.     Now  from 


the   problem  in  Art.  318,  </"  = 


i  +  D/' 


D  being  the  coefficient  of  absolute 


expansion  of  mercury ;  substituting  this  value  of  it  in  the  equalio 
have       i.,"^*^!  f™m  which  we  get  D  - 


tU/ 


hi   " 


The  coefficient  of  absolute  expansion  of  mercury  is  obtained  from  this 
formula,  knowing  the  heights  h'  and  k,  and  the  temperature  /  of  the  bath  in 
which  the  tube  B  is  immersed.  In  Dulong  and  Petit's  experiment  this 
temperature  was  measured  by  a  weight  thermometer,  ?  {323),  the  mercury  of 
which  overflowed  into  the  basin,  C,  and  by  means  of  an  air  thermometer,  T 
C33t) ;  the  heights  A' and  h  were  measured  by  a  cathetometer,  K  {89). 

Dulong  and  Petit  found  by  this  method  that  the  coefficient  of  absolute 
expansion  of  mercury  between  0°  and  100°  C.  is  -.L_.  But  they  found  that 
the  coefficient  increased  witli  the  temperature.  Between  100°  and  200° 
it  is  Jji,  and  between  200°  and  300°  it  is  jjjg.  TTie  same  observation 
has  been  made  in  reference  to  other  liquids,  showing  that  their  expansion 
is  not  regular.  It  has  been  found  that  this  expansion  is  less  regular  in  - 
proportion  as  liquids  are  near  a  change  in  their  state  of  aggregation  ;  that 
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is,  approach  their  freezing  or  boiling  points.  Dulong  and  Petit  found  that 
the  expansion  of  mercury  between  -  36'  and  100®  is  practically  quite  uniform. 
Regnault,  who  determined  this  important  physical  constant,  found  that 
the  mean  coefficient  between  0°  and  100°  is  ^g,  between  100°  and  200°, 
33V4,  and  between  200°  and  300°,  f~^^, 

323.  Coeffloient  of  the  apparent  expansion  of  mercury. — The  co- 
efficient of  apparent  expansion  of  a  liquid  varies  with  the  nature  of  the 

envelope.  That  of  mercury  in  glass 
was  determined  by  means  of  the 
apparatus  represented  in  fig.  285. 
It  consists  of  a  glass  cylinder  to 
which  is  joined  a  bent  capillary 
glass  tube,  open  at  the  end. 

The  apparatus  is  weighed  first 
fig' 23^  empty,  and  then  when  filled  with 

mercury  at  zero :  the  difference 
gives  the  weight  of  the  mercur>%  P.  It  is  then  raised  to  a  known  temperature, 
/  ;  the  mercur>'  expands,  a  certain  quantity  passes  out,  which  is  received  in 
the  capsule  and  weighed.  If  the  weight  of  this  mercury  be  /,  that  of  the 
mercury  remaining  in  the  apparatus,  will  be  P  -fi. 

WTien  the  temperature  is  again  zero,  the  mercury  in  cooling  produces  an 
empty  space  in  the  vessel,  which  represents  the  contraction  of  the  weight  of 
mercur)'  P-/,  from  /®  to  zero,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  expansion 
of  the  same  weight  from  o  to  /°  ;  that  is,  the  weight  p  represents  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  weight  P  -/,  for  /°.     If  this  weight  expands  in  glass  by  a 

(juantity  p  for  t^^  a  single  unit  of  weight  would  expand   -r-^ — for  /°,  and 
^   —  for  a  single  degree  ;  consequently,  for  D',  the  coefficient  of  ap- 


M.     s. 


parent  expansion  of  mercur>' in  glass,  we  have  D'*^  7u~~V'  Dulong 

and  Petit  found  the  coefficient  of  apparent  expansion  of  mercur)'  in  glass  to 
be  ^- 

324.  IVeirlit  thermometer. — The  apparatus  represented  in  fig.  285  is 
called  the  weight  ihermometer^  because  the  temperature  can  be  deduced  from 
the  weight  of  mercury  which  overflows. 

The  above  experiments  have  placed  the  coefficient  of  apparent  expansion 

at  -g^^j^  :  we  have  therefore  the  equation  --^^ "m'so*  ^rom  which  we  get 

/  B  — ji— ^,  a  formula  which  gives  the  temperature  /  when  the  weights  P  and 
V-p 

p  arc  known. 

335.  CoeAelent  of  the  expansion  of  glass* — As  the  absolute  expansion 

of  a  liquid  is  the  apparent  expansion, //f/j  the  expansion  due  to  the  envelope, 

the  coefficient  of  the  cubical  expansion  of  glass  has  been  obtained  by  taking 
he  difference  between  the  coefficient  of  absolute  expansit>n  of  mercur>'  in 
glass  and  that  of  its  apparent  expansion.  That  is,  the  coefficient  of  cubical 
expansion  of  glass  is 
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Regnault  found  that  the  coefficient  of  expansion  varies  with  different 
kinds  of  glass,  and  further  with  the  shape  of  the  vessel.  For  ordinary 
chemical  glass  tubes,  the  coefficient  is  0*0000254. 

326.  Coefteients  of  ezpaiislOB  of  ▼arious  liquids. — The  apparent  ex- 
pansion of  liquids  may  be  determined  by  means  of  the  weight  thermometer, 
and  the  absolute  expansion  is  obtained  by  adding  to  this  coefficient  the 
expansion  of  the  glass. 


Toted  apparent  expansions  of  liquids  between  o  and  100°  C. 


Mercury 

.  0-01543 

Ether     . 

.  007 

Distilled  water    . 

.  0*0466 

Fixed  oils 

.  008 

Water  saturated  with  salt 

•  0*05 

Nitric  acid     . 

.011 

Sulphuric  acid    . 

.  o*o6 

Alcohol . 

.  01 16 

Hydrochloric  acid 

.  o*o6 

Bisulphide  of  carbon 

.  0128 

Oil  of  turpentine 

.  0*07 

Chloroform     . 

.  01 57 

The  coefficient  of  apparent  expansion  for  1°  C.  is  obtained  by  dividing  these 
numbers  by  100 ;  but  the  number  thus  obtained  does  not  represent  the  mean 
coefficient  of  expansion  of  liquids,  for  the  expansion  of  these  bodies  increases 
gradually  from  zero.  The  expansion  of  mercury  is  practically  constant 
between  —36®  and  100°  C,  while  water  contracts  from  zero  to  4°,  and  then 
expands. 

For  many  physical  experiments  a  knowledge  of  the  exact  expansion  of 
water  is  of  great  importance.  This  physical  constant  was  determined  with 
great  care  by  Matthiessen,  who  found  that  between  4°  and  30°  it  may  be 
expressed  by  the  formula 

V/=  I  -0*00000253  (/— 4) +  0*0000008389  (/— 4)^  +  0*00000007173  (/-4)'^; 
and  between  30  and  100  by  V/ «  0*999695  +  0*0000054724/'  +  0*00000001 1 26/^ 
Many  liquids,  with  low  boiling  points,  especially  condensed  gases,  have  very 
high  coefficients  of  expansion.  Thilorier  found  that  liquid  carbonic  acid 
expands  four  times  as  much  as  air.  Drion  confirmed  this  observation,  and 
has  obtained  analogous  results  with  chloride  of  ethyle,  liquid  sulphurous 
acid,  and  liquid  hyponitrous  acid. 

327.  Correction  of  the  barometric  tieir^t.—It  has  been  already  ex- 
plained under  the  Barometer  (164),  that,  in  order  to  make  the  indications  of 
this  instrument  comparable  in  different  places  and  at  different  times,  they 
must  be  reduced  to  a  unifonn  temperature,  which  is  that  of  melting  ice. 
The  correction  is  made  in  the  following  manner  : — 

Let  H  be  the  barometric  height  at  /°,  and  h  its  height  at  zero,  d  the 
density  of  mercury  at  zero,  and  ^  its  density  at  /®.    The  heights  H  and  // 

are  inversely  as  the  densities  ^and  d' ;  that  is. 


=,  _.     If  we  call  I  the  volume 
H     d 


of  mercury  at  zero,  its  volume  at  /°  will  be  i  +  D/,  D  being  the  coefficient 
of  absolute  expansion   of  mercury.      But  these   volumes,    i  +  D/  and    i, 

Consequently^, 


are  inversely  as  the  densities  of  d  and  d  ;  that  is,  —  =  ^ 


A         I  ,  ,        H 

^«--j3-^,  whence  >i  =  -j^- 


d     i  +  Dt 
Replacing  D  by  its  value  ^^^^^  we  have 
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/,.        H       _55ogH 
1+     ^_       5508  +  / 
5508 
In  this  calculation,  the  coefficient  of  absolute  expansion  of  mercury  is 
taken,  and  not  that  of  apparent  expansion  ;  for  the  value  H  is  the  same  as 
if  the  glass  did  not  expand,  the  barometric  height  being  independent  of  the 
diameter  of  the  tube,  and  therefore  of  its  expansion. 

328.  Correction  of  ttaermometrio  readlnys. — If  the  whole  column  of 
mercury  of  a  thermometer  is  not  immersed  in  the  space  whose  temperature 
is  to  be  determined,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  correction,  which  in  the 
accurate  determination  of  boiling  points,  for  instance,  is  of  great  import- 
ance, in  order  to  arrive  at  the  true  temperature  which  the  thermometer 
should  show.  That  part  of  the  stem  which  projects  will  have  a  tempera- 
ture which  must  be  estimated,  and  which  may  roughly  be  taken  as  some- 
thing over  that  of  the  surrounding  air. 

Supposing,  for  instance,  the  actual  reading  is  160°  and  that  the  whole  of  the 
part  over  80°  is  outside  the  vessel,  while  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding 
air  is  15°.  We  will  assume  that  the  mean  temperature  of  the  stem  is  25° 
and  that  a  length  of  160° -80°  is  to  be  heated  through  160-25  =  135®;  this 

gives  80  X    ---^  a=  I  -66  (taking  the  coefficient  of  apparent  expansion  of  mer- 
6480 

cury) ;  so  that  the  true  reading  is  161 '66. 

329.  Voroe  exerted  bj  liquids  in  expanding. — The  force  which  liquids 
exert  in  expanding  is  very  great,  and  equal  to  that  which  would  be  required 
in  order  to  bring  the  expanded  liquid  back  to  its  original  volume.  Now  we 
know  what  an  enormous  force  is  required  to  compress  a  liquid  to  even  a  very 
small  extent  (98).  Thus  between  0°  and  10°,  mercury  expands  by  00015790 
of  its  volume  at  0°  ;  its  compressibility  is  0*00000295  of  its  volume  for  one 
atmosphere ;  hence  a  pressure  of  more  than  600  atmospheres  would  be 
requisite  to  prevent  mercury  expanding  when  it  is  heated  from  0°  to  10°. 

330.  Mazimom  density  of  water. — Water  presents  the  remarkable 
phenomenon  that  when  its  temperature  sinks  it  contracts  up  to  4°  ;  but  from 
that  point,  although  the  cooling  continues,  it  expands  up  to  the  freezing  point, 
so  that  4°  represent  the  point  of  greatest  contraction  of  water. 

Many  methods  have  been  used  to  determine  the  maximum  density  of 
water.  Hope  made  the  following  experiment : — He  took  a  deep  vessel  per- 
forated by  two  lateral  apertures,  in  which  he  fixed  thermometers,  and  having 
filled  the  vessel  with  water  at  0°,  he  placed  it  in  a  room  at  a  temperature  of 
1 5°.  As  the  layers  of  liquid  at  the  sides  of  the  vessel  became  heated  they 
sank  to  the  bottom,  and  the  lower  thermometer  marked  4°  while  the  upper 
one  was  still  at  zero.  Hope  then  made  the  inverse  experiment :  having 
filled  the  vessel  with  water  at  1 5°,  he  placed  it  in  a  room  at  zero.  The 
lower  thermometer  having  sunk  to  4°  remained  stationary  for  some  time, 
while  the  upper  one  cooled  down  until  it  reached  zero.  Both  these  experi- 
ments prove  that  water  is  heavier  at  4®  than  at  0°,  for  in  both  cases  it  sinks 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel. 

This  last  experiment  may  be  adapted  for  lecture  illustration  by  using  a 
cylinder  containing  water  at  15°  C,  partially  surrounded  by  a  jacket  con- 
taining bruised  ice  (fig.  286). 
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HallslTQm  made  a  determination  of  the  maximum  density  of  water  in  ihe 
rollon-ing  manner :— He  took  a  glass  bulb,  loaded  with  sand,  and  weighed  it 
in  water  of  different  temperatures.  Allow. 
ing  for  the  expansion  of  glass,  he  found 
that  4-1°  was  the  temperature  at  which  it 
lost  most  weight,  and  consequently  this 
was  the  temperature  of  the  maximum 
density  of  water. 

Despreti  arrived  at  the  temperature 
4°  by  another  method.  He  took  a  water 
thermometer — that  is  to  say,  a  bulbed  lube 
containing  water — and,  placing  it  in  a 
bath,  the  temperature  of  which  was  indi- 
cated by  an  ordinary  mercury  thermo- 
meter, found  that  the  water  contracted  to 
the  greatest  extent  at  4°,  and  that  this  is 
therefore  the  point  of  greatest  density. 

THis  phenomenon  is  of  great  import- 
ance in  the  economy  of  nature.  In  winter 
the  lemperalure  of  lakes  and  rivers  falls, 
from  being  in  contact  with  the 
and  from  other  causes,  such  j 
tion.  The  cold  water  sinks  t 
tom,  and  a  continual  series  of  currents  goes  on  until  the  whole  has  a 
temperature  of  4°.  The  cooling  on  the  surface  still  continues,  but  the  cooled 
layers  being  lighter  remain  on  the  surface,  and  ultimately  freeze.  The  ice 
formed  thus  protects  the  water  below,  which  remains  at  a  temperature  of  4°, 
even  in  the  most  severe  winters,  a  temperature  at  which  fish  and  other 
inhabitants  of  the  water  are  not  destroyed. 

The  following  table  of  the  density  of  water  at  various  temperatures  is 
based  on  several  sets  of  observ-ations  :— 

Density  of -water  bet'ween  o'  and  30°. 


:  cold  a 


)  the  bot- 


T«npi^ 

DoHliet. 

Tnnp.. 

d™'- 

T.rup-.' 

D 

,,"" 

nnuM. 

rMu.». 

nlunf.  , 

0' 

099988 

„ 

0-99965 

33 

09978s 

1 

0-99993 

0-9995S 

^^    \ 

0-99763 

0-99997 

'3 

0-99943 

24 

99738 

3 

0-99999 

14 

099930 

25 

99704 

4 

IS 

09991 S 

26 

99089 

5 

0-99999 

16 

099900 

37  1 

99662 

6 

099997 

17 

0-99384 

38  1 

99635 

7 

099994 

18 

099800 

29  ' 

99607 

1  ^ 

0-99988 

"9 

0-99847 

30 

o'99579 

9 

099982 

0-99807 

1  to 

099974 

ai 

0-99806 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

EXPANSION  AND  DEHSITV  OF  GASES. 

331.  ea7-KiaaBo'a  noetbod. — Gases  are  (he  most  expansible  of  all 
bodies,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  regular  in  their  expansion.  The 
coefficients  of  expiansion,  too,  of  the  several  gases  differ  only  by  very  small 
quantities.     The  cubical  expansion  of  gases  need  alone  be  considered. 

Gay-Lussac  first  determined  the  coefBcienl  of  the  expansion  of  gases  by 
^  means    of    the 


gular  metal 
bath,  about  16 
inches  long,  was 
fitted  an  air 
thermometer, 
which  consisted 
of  a  capillary 
tube,  AB,  n-ith 
a  bulb,  A,  at  one 
'''*^-''''  end.     The  tube 

was  divided  into  paris  of  equal  capacity,  and  the  contents  of  the  bulb 
ascertained  in  terms  of  these  parts.  This  was  eflected  by  weighing  the 
bulb  and  tube  full  of  mercury  at  zero,  and  then  heating  slightly  to  expel 
11  small  quantity  of  mercurj-,  which  was  weighed.  The  apparatus  being 
again  cooled  down  to  jero,  the  vacant  space  in  the  tube  corresponded  to  the 
weight  of  mercury  which  had  overflowed  ;  the  volume  of  mercury  remaining 
in  the  apparatus,  and  consequently  the  volume  of  the  bulb,  was  determined 
fay  calculations  analogous  to  those  made  for  the  piezometer  (98). 

In  order  to  fill  the  thermometer  with  dry  air  it  was  first  filled  with 
mercury,  which  was  boiled  in  the  bulb  itself.  A  tube,  C,  filled  with  chloride 
of  calcium,  was  then  fixed  on  to  its  end  by  means  of  a  cork.  A  fine  platinum 
wire  having  then  been  introduced  into  the  stem  AB,  through  the  lube  C,  and 
the  apparatus  being  slightly  inclined  and  agitated  from  time  to  time,  air 
entered,  having  been  previously  well  dried  by  passing  through  the  chloride 
of  calcium  tube.  The  whole  of  the  mercury  was  displaced,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  small  thread,  which  remained  in  the  lube  AB  as  an  index. 

The  air  thermometer  was  then  placed  in  the  box  filled  with  melting  ice, 
the  index  moved  towards  A,  and  the  point  was  noted  at  which  it  became 
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stationary.  This  gave  the  volume  of  air  at  zero ;  for  the  capacity  of  the 
bulb  was  known.  Water  or  oil  was  then  substituted  for  the  ice,  and  the 
bath  successively  heated  to  different  temperatures.  The  air  expanded  and 
moved  the  index  from  A  towards  B.  The  position  of  the  index  in  each  case 
was  noted,  and  the  corresponding  temperature  was  indicated  by  means  of 
the  thermometers  D  and  £. 

Assuming  that  the  atmospheric  pressure  did  not  vary  during  the  experi- 
ment, and  neglecting  the  expansion  of  the  glass  as  being  small  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  air,  the  total  expansion  of  the  air  is  obtained  by  subtracting 
from  its  volume  at  a  given  temperature,  its  volume  at  zero.  Dividing  this 
by  a  given  temperature,  and  then  by  the  number  of  units  contained  in  the 
volume  at  zero,  the  quotient  is  the  coefficient  of  expansion  for  a  single  unit 
of  volume  and  a  single  degree ;  that  is,  the  coefficient  of  expansion.  It  will 
be  seen,  further  on,  how  corrections  for  pressure  and  temperature  may  be 
iiitroduced. 

By  this  method  Gay-Lussac  found  t'latthe  coefficient  of  expansion  of  air 
was  0*00375  ;  the  two  following  laws  hold  in  reference  to  the  expansion  of 
gases  : — 

I.  Ail  gases  have  the  same  coefficient  of  expansion  as  air. 

II.  This  coefficient  is  the  same  whatever  be  the  pressure  supported  by  tlie 

These  simple  laws  are  not,  however,  rigorously  exact  (333) ;  they  only 
express  the  expansion  of  gases  in  an  approximate  manner.  These  laws 
were  discovered  independentlv  by  Dalton  and  by  Gay-Lussac,  and  are 
usually  ascribed  to  them.  The  first  discoverer  of  the  former  law  was, 
however,  Charles. 

332.  Problems  on  the  ex^aniioB  of  rasei. — Many  of  the  problems 
relative  to  the  expansion  of  gases  are  similar  to  those  on  the  expansion  of 
liquids.  With  obvious  modifications,  they  are  solved  in  a  similar  manner. 
In  most  cases  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  must  be  taken  into  account  in 
considering  the  expansion  of  gases.  The  following  is  an  example  of  the 
manner  in  which  this  correction  is  made  : — 

i.  The  volume  of  a  gas  at  /°,  and  under  the  pressure  H,  is  V  ;  what  will 
be  the  volume  V  of  the  same  gas  at  zero,  and  under  the  normal  pressure 
760  millimetres  ? 

Here  there  are  two  corrections  to  be  made  ;  one  relative  to  the  tempera- 
ture, and  the  other  to  the  pressure.  It  is  quite  immaterial  which  is  taken 
first.  If  a  be  the  coefficient  of  cubical  expansion  for  a  single  degree,  by 
reasoning  similar  to  that  in  the  case  of  linear  expansion  (318),  the  volume  of 

the  gas  at  zero,  but  still  under  the  pressure  H,  will  be This  pressure 

is  reduced  to  the  pressure  760  in  accordance  with  Boyle's  law  (180^,  by  put- 

V  V'H 

ting   V  X  760  - X  H  ;    whence  V  =  - . 

^  '  i-tat  760(1 +«/) 

ii.  A  volume  of  gas  weighs  P'  at  t°  ;  what  will  be  its  weight  at  zero.'' 

Let  P'  be  the  desired  weight,  a  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  the  gas, 

if  its  density  at  /^,  and  ti  its  density  at  zero.     As  the  weights  of  equal 

V    d' 
volumes  are  proportional  to  the  densities,  we  have  ^^  =^-.     If  i   be  the 
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volume  of  a  gas  at  lero,  its  volume  at  t  will  be  i  -f  o/ :  but  as  the  densities 

are  inversely  as  the  volumes  ^  « -, 

and  therefore  —  - — !^i  whence  P  =  P' (i +a/). 

From  this  equation  we  get  P'  — which  gives  the  weight  at  /,  know- 
ing the  weight  at  zero,  and  which  further  shows  (hat  the  weight  P'  is  in- 
versely as  the  binomial  of  expansion  1  +  at. 

333.  SAcnftttit'a  metiiod.— Regnault  used  successfully  four  different 
methods  for  determining  the  expansion  of  gases.     In  some  of  them  the 


pressure  was  constant  and  the  volume  variable,  as  in  Gay-Lussac's  method ; 
in  others  the  volume  remained  the  same  while  the  pressure  varied.  The 
Rrst  method  will  be  described.  It  is  the  same  as  that  used  by  Rudberg 
and  Dulong,  but  is  distinguished  by  the  care  with  which  all  sources  of  error 
are  avoided. 

The  apparatus  consisted  of  a  pretty  large  cylindrical  reservoir,  B  (fig. 
288),  terminating  in  a  bent  capillary  tube.  In  order  to  fill  the  reservoir  with 
dry  air,  it  was  placed  in  a  hoi-waier  bath,  and  the  capillary  lube  connected 
by  a  caoutchouc  tube  with  a  series  of  drying  lubes.  These  tubes  were 
joined  to  a  small  air-pump,  P,  by  which  a  vacuum  could  be  produced  in  (he 
reservoir  while  at  a  temperature  of  100°.  The  reservoir  was  first  exhausted, 
and  air  afterwards  admitted  slowly  ;  this  operation  was  repeated  a  great 
many  limes,  so  that  the  air  in  the  reservoir  became  quite  dry,  for  the  mois- 
ture adhering  to  the  sides  passed  olf  in  vapour  at  too'',  and  the  air  which 
cniered  became  dr>-  in  its  passage  through  the  U  tubes. 

The  reservoir  was  then  kept  for  half  an  hour  at  the  temperature  of 
boiling  water ;  the  air-pump  having  been  detached,  the  drying  tubes  were 
then  disconnected,  and  the  end  of  the  tube  hermetically  sealed,  the  height 
H  of  the  barometer  being  noted.     When  the  reservoir  B  was  cool,  it  wa» 
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placed  in  the  appantus  represented  in  fig.  289.  It  was  there  quite  surrounded 
with  iccj  and  the  end  of  the  tube  dipped  in  the  mercuiy  bath,  C.  After  the 
air   in  the  reservoir  B   had  sunk  to  zero,  the  _ 

point  b  was  broken  off  by  means  of  a  forceps  ; 
the  air  in  the  interior  became  condensed  by 
atmospheric  pressure,  the  mercury  rising  to  a 
height  oG.  In  order  to  measure  the  height 
of  this  column,  Go,  which  wili  be  called  A,  a 
movable  rod,  go,  was  lowered  until  its  point, 
o,  was  flush  with  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in 
the  bath  ;  the  distance  between  the  point  0  and 
the  level  of  the  mercury  G  was  measured  by 
means  of  the  caihetometer.  The  point  b  was 
finally  closed  with  wax  by  means  of  the  spoon  a, 
and  the  barometric  pressure  noted  at  this  mo- 
ment. If  this  pressure  be  H',  the  pressure  in 
the  reservoir  is  H'-A. 

The  reservoir  was  now  weighed  to  ascertain 
P,  the  weight  of  the  mercury  which  it  con- 
tained. It  was  then  completely  lilletl  with  mer- 
cury at  zero,  in  order  10  have  the  weight  P'  of 
the  mercury  in  the  reservoir  and  in  the  lube. 

If  a  be  the  coefficient  of  the   cubical  ex-  "'"  "*" 

pansion  of  glass,  and  D  the  density  of  mercury  at  zero,  the  coefficient  a 
of  the  cubical  expansion  of  air  is  determined  in  the  following  manner  :— 


The  volume  of  the  reservoir  and  of  the  tube  ai 
P  -  VD  (126);  consequently  this  volume  is 


from  the  formula 


U   ^ 


at  the  temperature  f,  assuming, 

expand  as  if  they  were  solid  glass 

ero,  and  under  the  pressure  H' 
f,  its  volume  would  he 


(P--P)  (It./)  (H--^) 


(!) 


Now  the  volumes  represented  by  these  formulae,  (1)  and  (2),  are  each 
equal  to  the  volume  of  the  reser\oir  and  the  lube  at  f ;  they  are  therefore 
equal.     Removing  the  denominators,  we  have 

P'(.4.»/)H.(P'-P)(i*oO(H--.l) (3) 

from  which  the  value  of  u  is  deduced. 
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The  means  of  a  ^eat  number  of  experiments  between  zero  and  loo^  and 
for  pressure  between  300  millimetres  and  500  millimetres,  gave  the  following 
numbers  for  the  coefficients  of  expansion  for  a  single  degree : — 

Air 0*003667  Carbonic  acid  ....  0-003710 

Hydrogen 0*003661  Nitrous  oxide    ....  0*003719 

Nitrogen 0*003661  Cyanogen 0*003677 

Carbonic  oxide  ....  0*003667  Sulphurous  acid    .    .     .  0*003903 

These  numbers,  with  which  the  results  obtained  by  Magnus  closely  agree, 
show  that  the  coefficients  of  expansion  of  the  permanent  gases  differ  very 
little ;  but  that  they  are  somewhat  greater  in  the  case  of  the  more  easily 
condensible  gases,  such  as  carbonic  and  sulphurous  acids.  Regnault  has 
further  found  that,  at  the  same  temperature,  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of 
any  gas  increases  with  the  pressure  which  it  supports.  Thus,  while  the 
coefficient  of  expansion  of  air  under  a  pressure  of  1 10"™*  is  0*003648,  under 
a  pressure  of  3655"""*,  or  nearly  five  atmospheres,  it  is  0*003709. 

The  number  found  by  Regnault  for  the  coefficient  of  the  expansion  of  air, 

0*003667,  is  equal  to  ^  «  —  nearly ;  and  if  we  take  the  coefficient  of  ex- 
pansion at  0*0036666  ...  it  may  be  represented  by  the  fraction  ^JJ^, 
which  is  convenient  for  purposes  of  calculation. 

The  small  difference  in  the  expansibility  of  various  gases  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  circumstance  that  when  a  gas  is  heated  the  relative  positions  of  the 
atoms  in  the  molecules  is  thereby  altered  ;  and  a  certain  amount  of  internal 
work  is  required  for  this,  which  is  different  for  different  gases. 

334.  Alp  thermometer. — The  air  thennotneterxs  based  on  the  expansion 
of  air.  When  it  is  used  to  measure  small  differences  of  temperature,  it  has 
the  same  form  as  the  tube  used  by  Gay-Lussac  in  determining  the  expansion 
of  air  (fig.  287),  that  is,  a  capillary  tube  with  a  bulb  at  the  end.  The  re- 
ser\'oir  being  filled  with  dry  air,  an  index  of  coloured  sulphuric  acid  is  passed 
into  the  tube ;  the  apparatus  is  then  graduated  in  Centigrade  degrees  by 
comparing  the  positions  of  the  index  with  the  indications  of  a  mercurial  ther- 
mometer. Of  course  the  end  of  the  tube  must  remain  open  ;  otherwise,  the 
air  above  the  index  condensing  or  expanding  at  the  same  time  as  that  in  the 
bulb,  the  index  would  remain  stationary.  A  correction  must  be  made  at 
each  observation  for  the  atmospheric  pressure. 

When  considerable  variations  of  temperature  are  to  be  measured,  the 
tube  has  a  form  like  that  used  in  Regnault's  experiments  (figs.  288  and  289). 
By  experiments  made  as  described  in  article  ^33,  P,  P',  H,  H',  and  h  may 
be  found,  and  the  coefficients  a  and  b  being  known,  the  temperature  /  to 
which  the  tube  has  been  raised  is  readily  reduced  from  the  equation  (3). 

Regnault  found  that  the  air  and  the  mercurial  thermometer  agree  up  to 
260^  but  above  that  point  mercury  expands  relatively  more  than  air.  In 
cases  where  very  high  temperatures  are  to  be  measured,  the  reservoir  is 
made  of  platinum.  The  use  of  an  air  thermometer  is  seen  in  Dulong  and 
Petit's  experiment  (322) ;  it  was  by  such  an  apparatus  that  Pouillet  measured 
the  temperature  corresponding  to  the  colours  which  metals  take  when  heated 
in  a  fire,  and  found  them  to  be  as  follows  : — 
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Air  Tlurmometer. 


Incipient  red  . 

.    52S°C. 

Dark  orange  . 

Dull  red  . 

.    700 

White     . 

Cherry  red 

.    900 

Dazzling  white 
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.        .        .1 ioo°C. 
.     1300 
.     1500 

In  the  measurement  of  high  temperatures  Deville  and  Troost  used  with 
advantage  the  vapour  of  iodine  instead  of  air,  and,  as  platinum  has  been 
found  to  be  permeable  to  gases  at  high  temperatures,  they  employed  porce- 
lain instead  of  that  metal. 

The  expansion  of  gases  has  been  determined  by  Jolly  by  means  of  a 
form  of  apparatus  which  is  also  a  convenient  form  of  air  thermometer  (fig. 
290).  A  quadrangular  post  rests  on  a  tripod  ;  on  one  side 
of  this  post  is  a  graduated  glass  scale,  while  in  the  two 
others  are  grooves  in  which  screw-blocks  A  and  A'  can 
be  slid  up  and  down  and  adjusted  at  any  height. 

A  glass  bulb  a  is  prolonged  in  a  tube  bent  twice,  the 
end  of  which  is  provided  with  a  stopcock,  not  shown  in 
the  figure,  and  in  which  can  be  fitted  a  glass  tube  R  sup- 
ported by  the  block  A.  This  again  is  fitted  to  a  flexible 
india-rubber  tube  at  the  other  end  of  which  is  an  open 
glass  tube  R'  fixed  to  the  block  A'.  This  tube  contains 
mercury. 

The  bulb  a  having  been  filled  with  dry  air,  the  stopcock 
is  closed,  the  tube  R  fixed,  and  the  stopcock  opened. 
The  bulb  a  is  then  immersed  to  the  stem  in  melting  ice, 
and  when  it  is  supposed  that  the  temperature  is  stationary, 
the  tube  R'  is  moved  up  and  down  until  the  mercury  in 
the  other  limb  is  at  a  mark  S.  The  difference  between 
the  levels  of  the  mercury  at  S  and  at  R'  is  noted.  If  the 
latter  is  higher  the  difference  is  added  to,  and  if  lower 
subtracted  from,  the  barometric  height  at  the  time,  to  give 
the  pressure  h  in  the  vessel  a. 

The  bulb  a  is  then  placed  in  a  space  at  any  constant 
temperature,  and  the  same  operation  repeated  to  get  the 
pressure  h^  From  the  ratio  of  the  total  pressures  in  the  two  cases  we 
jjet  the  coefficient  of  expansion  from  the  formula  h  \  h^  =  i  -»-  a/  :  i  +  at\ 
By  means  of  this  apparatus  Jolly  found  0*00366957  for  the  value  of  n. 

335.  Bensity  of  rases. — The  relative  density  of  a  gas,  or  its  specific 
gravity^  is  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  a  certain  volume  of  the  gas  to  that  of 
the  same  volume  of  air  ;  both  the  gas  and  the  air  being  at  zero  and  under  a 
pressure  of  760  millimetres. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  find  the  specific  gravity  of  a  gas,  it  is  necessar>'  to 
determine  the  weight  of  a  certain  volume  of  this  gas  at  a  pressure  of  760 
millimetres,  and  a  temperature  of  zero,  and  then  the  weight  of  the  same 
volume  of  air  under  the  same  conditions.  For  this  purpose  a  large  globe  of 
about  two  gallons'  capacity  is  used,  the  neck  of  which  is  provided  with  a 
stopcock,  which  can  be  screwed  to  the  air-pump.  The  globe  is  first  weighed 
empty,  and  then  full  of  air,  and  afterwards  full  of  the  gas  in  question.  The 
weights  of  th^  gas  and  of  the  air  are  obtained  by  subtracting  the  weight  of 
the  exhausted  globe  from  the  weight  of  the  globes  filled,  respectively,  with 


Fig.  290. 
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air  and  gas.  The  quotient,  obtained  by  dividing  the  latter  by  the  former, 
gives  the  specific  gravity  of  the  gas.  It  is  difficult  to  make  these  determina- 
tions at  the  same  temperature  and  pressure,  and  therefore  all  the  weights  are 
reduced  to  zero  and  the  normal  pressure  of  760  millimetres. 

The  gases  are  dried  by  causing  them  to  pass  through  drying  tubes  before 
they  enter  the  globe,  and  air  must  also  be  passed  over  potash  to  free  it  from 
carbonic  acid.  And  as  even  the  best  air-pumps  never  produce  a  perfect 
vacuum,  it  is  necessary  to  exhaust  the  globe  until  the  manometer  in  each 
case  marks  the  same  pressure. 

The  globe  having  been  exhausted,  dried  air  is  allowed  to  enter,  and  the 
process  is  repeated  several  times  until  the  globe  is  perfectly  dried.  It  is 
then  finally  exhausted  until  the  residual  pressure,  in  millimetres,  is  e»  The 
weight  of  the  exhausted  globe  is  p.  Air,  which  has  been  dried  and  purified 
by  passing  through  potash  and  chloride  of  calcium  tubes,  is  then  allowed  to 
enter  slowly.  The  weight  of  the  globe  full  of  air  is  P.  If  H  is  the  baro- 
metric height  in  millimetres,  and  /°  the  temperature  at  the  time  of  weighing, 
P  -p  is  the  weight  of  the  air  in  the  globe  at  the  temperature  /,  and  the  pressure 

To  reduce  this  weight  to  the  pressure  760  millimetres  and  the  tempera- 
ture zero,  let  a  be  the  coefficient  of  the  expansion  of  air,  and  h  the  coefficient 
of  the  cubical  expansion  of  glass.     From  Boyle's  law  the  weight,  which  is 

P  —p  at  /°  and  a  pressure  of  H  —  ^,  would  be  ^ — Zf^  '       under  the  pressure 

H  —e 

760  millimetres  and  at  the  same  temperature  /°.  If  the  temperature  is  0°, 
the  capacity  of  the  globe  will  diminish  in  the  ratio  1+5/  to  i,  while  the 
weight  of  the  gas  increases  in  the  ratio  i  :  i  +  a/,  as  follows  from  the  pro- 
blems in  art.  332.  Consequently,  the  weight  of  the  air  in  the  globe  at  o*^and 
at  the  pressure  760  millimetres  will  be 

Further,  let  a'  be  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  the  gas  in  question  ;  let 
P'  be  the  weight  of  the  globe  full  of  gas  at  the  temperature  f  and  the  pres- 
sure H',  and  let  p'  be  the  weight  of  the  globe  when  it  is  exhausted  to  the 
pressure  e ;  the  weight  of  the  gas  in  the  globe  at  the  pressure  760  and  the 
temperature  zero  will  be 

(p,    .._76o_(i_-far)_ ,  . 

Dividing  the  latter  formula  by  the  former  we  obtain  the  density 

1)=   (P^-/)(H-^)(l+a7')(l.fa/) 
(P-/)  (H'-<?)  (l+a/)  (l+«0 

If  the  temperature  and  the  pressure  do  not  vary  during  the  experiment, 
H  =  H'and/  =  /';  whence  D=  (^p^lJilii^),  and  if  o - o',  D-^^'. 

(P-/)(I+Cl/)  P~/ 

336.    Regrnault'i  metbod   of  determining  the  deniity*  of  f  asesri — 

Regnault  so  modified  the  above  method  that  many  of  the  corrections  may 
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be  dispensed  with.  The  globe  in  which  the  gas  is  weighed  is  suspended 
from  one  pan  of  a  balance,  and  is  counierpoised  by  means  of  a  second  globe 
of  ihe  same  dimensions,  and  hermetically  sealed,  suspended  from  the  other. 
These  two  globes,  expanding  at  the  same  time,  always  displace  the  same 
quantity  of  air,  and  consequently  variations  in  the  temperature  and  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  do  not  influence  the  weighing.  The  globe,  too,  is  filled 
with  the  air  or  with  the  gas,  at  the  temperature  of  lero.  This  is  effected  by 
placing  it  in  a  vessel  full  of  ice,  as  shown  in  fig.  291.  It  is  then  connected 
with  a  three-way  cock,  A,  by  which  it  may  be  connected  either  with  an  air- 
pump,  or  with  the  tubes  M  and  N,  which  are  connected  with  the  reservoir 
of  gas.  The  tubes  M  and  N  contain  substances  which  by  their  action  on 
the  gas  dry  and  also  purify  it. 

The  stopcock  A  being  so  turned  that  the  globe  is  only  connected  with 
the  air-pump,  a  vacuum  is  produced  ;.  by  means  of  the  same  cock,  the  con- 
nection with  the  pump  being  cut  off,  but  established  between  M  and  N, 
the  gas  soon  fills  the  globe.  But  as  the  exhaustion  could  not  have  been 
complete,  and  some  air  must  have  been  left,  the  globe  is  again  exhausted 
and  the  gas  allowed  to  enter,  and  the  process  is  repeated  until  it  is  thought 


all  air  is  removed.  The  vacuum  being  once  more  produced,  a  differential 
barometer  (fig.  140),  connected  with  the  apparatus  by  the  lube  E,  indicates 
the  pressure  of  the  residual  rarefied  gas  e.  Closing  the  cock  B  and  de- 
taching A,  the  globe  is  removed  from  the  ice,  and  after  being  cleaned  is 
weighed. 

This  gives  the  weight  of  the  empty  globe  p  ;  it  is  again  replaced  in  the 
ice,  the  stopcock  A  adjusted,  and  the  gas  allowed  to  enter,  care  being  taken 
to  leave  the  stopcocks  open  long  enough  to  allow  the  gas  in  the  globe  to 
acquire  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  H,  which  is  marked  by  the  baro- 
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meter.    The  stopcock  B  is  then  closed,  A  removed,  and  the  globe  weighed 
with  the  same  precautions  as  before.    This  gives  the  weight  P'  of  the  gas. 

The  same  operations  are  then  repeated  on  this  globe  with  air,  and  two 
corresponding  weights  p  and  P  are  obtained.  The  only  correction  necessary 
is  to  reduce  the  weights  in  the  two  cases  to  the  standard  pressure  by  the 
method  described  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  The  correction  for  tempera- 
ture is  not  needed,  as  the  gas  is  at  the  temperature  of  melting  ice.  The 
ratio  of  the  weight  of  the  gas  to  that  of  the  air  is  thus  obtained  by  the 
formula 

p./  • 

337.  Bensity  of  ipasei  wliioli  attaok  metals. — For  gases  which  attack 
the  ordinary  metals,  such  as  chlorine,  a  metal  stopcock  cannot  be  used,  and 
vessels  with  ground-glass  stoppers  are  substituted.  The  gas  is  introduced 
by  a  bent  glass  tube,  the  vessel  being  held  either  upright  or  inverted,  accord- 
ing as  the  gas  is  heavier  or  lighter  than  air  ;  when  the  vessel  is  supposed  to 
be  full,  the  tube  is  withdrawn,  the  stopper  inserted,  and  the  weight  taken. 
This  gives  the  weight  of  the  vessel  and  gas.  If  the  capacity  of  the  vessel 
be  measured  by  means  of  water,  the  weight  of  the  air  which  it  contains  is 
deduced,  for  the  density  of  air  at  0°  C.  and  760  millimetres  pressure  is  ^ 
that  of  distilled  water  under  the  same  circumstances.  The  weight  of  the 
vessel  full  of  air,  less  the  weight  of  the  contained  air,  gives  the  weight  of  the 
vessel  itself.  From  these  three  data — the  weight  of  the  vessel  full  of  the  gas, 
the  weight  of  the  air  which  it  contains,  and  the  weight  of  the  vessel  alone — 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  gas  is  readily  deduced,  the  necessary  corrections 
being  made  for  temperature  and  pressure. 

Density  of  gases  at  zero  and  at  a  pressure  of  760  millimetres^  that  of  air 

being  taken  as  unity. 


Air 

I -0000 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen 

.     1*1912 

Hydrogen     . 

00693 

Hydrochloric  acid 

.     1*2540 

Ammoniacal  gas  . 

05367 

Protoxide  of  nitrogen  . 

.     I  *527o 

Marsh  gas    . 

05590 

Carbonic  acid 

.     1*5291 

Carbonic  oxide     . 

.     0*9670 

Cyanogen 

.     r86oo 

Nitrogen 

0*9714 

Sulphurous  acid    . 

•     2*2474 

Hinoxide  of  nitrogen     . 

I  -0360 

Chlorine 

.     3*4400 

Oxygen 

1*1057 

Hydriodic  acid     . 

.     4*4430 

Regnault  made  the  following  determinations  of  the  weight  of  a  litre  of 
the  most  important  gases  at  0°  C.  and  760  mm.  : — 


Air . 

.     1-293187  grms. 

Nitrogen 

.     I  2561 57  grms. 

Oxygen  . 

.     I  *4298o2     „ 

Carbonic  acid . 

•     1-977414     n 

Hydrogen 

.     0-089578     „ 
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Some  substances  pass  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state  without  showing 
any  definite  melting-point ;  for  example,  glass  and  iron  become  gradually 
softer  and  softer  when  heated,  and  pass  by  imperceptible  stages  from  the 
solid  to  the  liquid  condition.  This  intermediate  condition  is  spoken  of  as 
the  state  of  vitreous  fusion.  Such  substances  may  be  said  to  melt  at  the 
lowest  temperature  at  which  perceptible  softening  occurs,  and  to  be  fully 
melted  when  the  further  elevation  of  temperature  does  not  make  them  more 
fluid  ;  but  no  precise  temperature  can  be  given  as  their  melting  points. 

The  determination  of  the  melting  point  of  a  body  is  a  matter  of  consider- 
able importance  in  fixing  the  identity  of  many  cheiiiical  compounds,  and  is 
moreover  a  point  of  frequent  practical  application  in  determining  the  com- 
mercial value  of  tallow  and  other  fats. 

It  is  done  as  follows  : — A  portion  of  the  substance  is  melted  in  a  watch- 
glass,  and  a  small  quantity  of  it  sucked  into  a  fine  capillary  tube,  the  end  of 
which  is  then  sealed.  This  tube  is  then  placed  in  a  bath  of  clear  water  in 
which  is  a  thermometer,  and  the  temperature  of  the  bath  is  gradually  raised 
until  the  substance  is  completely  melted,  which  from  its  small  mass  is  very 
easily  observed.  The  bath  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  solidifying  point 
noted  ;  and  the  mean  of  the  two  is  taken  as  the  true  melting-point. 

339.  Znllaenoe  of  pressiire  on  the  melttnr-poiBt* — Thomson  and  * 
Clausius  have  deduced  from  the  principles  of  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat 
that,  with  an  increase  of  pressure,  the  melting-point  of  a  body  must 
be  raised.  All  bodies  which  expand  on  passing  from  the  solid  to 
the  liquid  state  have  to  perform  external  work — namely,  to  raise 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  by  the  amount  of  this  expansion. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  amount  of  external  work  which 
solids  and  liquids  thus  perform  is  so  small  that  it  may  be  neglected. 
But  if  the  external  pressure  be  increased,  the  power  of  overcoming 
it  can  only  be  obtained  by  an  increase  of  vis  viva  of  the  molecules. 
This  increase  can  do  more  work  ;  the  temperature  of  fusion  as  well 
as  the  heat  of  fusion  are  both  increased.  Bunsen  examined  the 
influence  of  pressure  on  the  melting-point  by  means  of  the  ap- 
paratus represented  in  fig.  292,  in  which  acb  is  a  thick  tube  about 
the  thickness  of  a  straw  in  the  clear,  in  the  parts  ca  and  the  bent 
part  b.  The  whole  tube  having  been  filled  with  mercury,  it  was 
sealed  at  rt,  and  then  a  small  quantity  was  driven  out  at  b  and  some 
of  the  substance  introduced ;  the  end  b  was  then  sealed  and  a 
opened,  and  the  whole  tube  gently  warmed  so  as  to  expel  some 
mercury,  upon  which  a  was  again  hermetically  sealed. 

When  the  tube  was  placed  in  a  bath  of  warm  water  a  little  above 
the  melting-point  of  the  body,  the  mercury  expanded  and  a  pres- 
sure resulted  which  could  be  accurately  measured  from  the  diminu- 
tion in  volume  of  the  air  in  ca^  which  was  carefully  calibrated  for 
this  purpose.  By  carefully  raising  or  lowering  the  instrument  in 
the  water,  the  pressure  could  be  increased  or  diminished  at  will.  It  only 
then  remained  to  observe  the  temperature  at  which  the  substance  solidi- 
fied and  the  corresponding  pressure  at  that  moment.  In  this  way  Bunsen 
found  that  spermaceti,  which  melts  at  48°  under  a  pressure  of  i  atmosphere, 
melts  at    51°  under  a  pressure  of  156  atmospheres.     Hopkins  found  that 
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Fig.  292. 
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spermaceti  melted  at  60^  under  a  pressure  of  519  atmospheres,  and  at  80^ 
under  792  atmospheres  ;  the  melting  point  of  sulphur  under  these  pressures 
was  respectively  135°  and  141°. 

But  in  the  case  of  tlibse  bodies  which  contract  on  passing  from  the  solid 
to  the  liquid  state,  and  of  which  water  is  the  best  example,  the  reverse  is 
the  case.  Melting  ice  has  no  external  work  to  perform,  since  it  has  no 
external  pressure  to  raise ;  on  the  contrary,  in  melting,  it  assimilates  ex- 
ternal work,  which,  transformed  into  heat,  renders  a  smaller  quantity  of  heat 
necessary  ;  the  external  work  acts  in  the  same  direction  as  the  internal  heat 
— namely,  in  breaking  up  the  crystalline  aggregates.  Yet  these  differences 
of  temperature  must  be  but  small,  for  the  molecular  forces  in  solids  prepon- 
derate far  over  the  external  pressure ;  the  internal  work  is  far  greater  than 
the  external. 

Sir  W.  Thomson  found  that  pressures  of  8*i  and  i6-8  atmospheres 
lowered  the  melting  point  of  ice  by  0"059°  and  o'i26°  respectively.  These 
results  justify  the  theoretical  previsions  of  Prof.  J.  Thomson,  according  to 
which  an  increase  of  pressure  of  n  atmospheres  lowers  the  melting  point  of 
ice  by  ox»74«°  C. 

340.  Allojs.  VltizeB. — Alloys  are  generally  more  fusible  than  any  of 
the  metals  of  which  they  are  composed  ;  for  instance,  an  alloy  of  five  parts 
of  tin  and  one  of  lead  fuses  at  194°.  The  alloy  known  as  Rosens  fusible 
metaly  which  consists  of  4  parts  of  bismuth,  i  part  of  lead,  and  i  of  tin,  melts 
at  94**,  and  an  alloy  of  i  or  2  parts  of  cadmium  with  2  parts  of  tin,  4  parts  of 
lead,  and  7  or  8  parts  of  bismuth,  known  as  Wood*s  fusible  fnetal^  melts 
between  66*'  and  71°  C.  Fusible  alloys  are  of  extended  use  in  soldering  and 
in  taking  casts.  Steel  melts  at  a  lower  temperature  than  iron,  though  it 
contains  carbon,  which  is  almost  completely  infusible. 

Mixtures  of  the  fatty  acids  melt  at  lower  temperatures  than  the  pure  acids. 
A  mixture  of  the  chlorides  of  potassium  and  of  sodium  fuses  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature than  either  of  its  constituents  ;  the  same  is  the  case  with  a  mixture 
of  the  carbonates  of  potassium  and  sodium,  especially  when  they  are  mixed 
in  the  proportion  of  their  chemical  equivalents. 

An  application  of  this  property  is  met  with  in  the  case  oi  fluxes,  which 
are  much  used  in  metallurgical  operations.  They  consist  of  substances 
which,  when  added  to  an  ore,  partly  by  their  chemical  action,  help  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  substance  to  the  metallic  state,  and,  partly,  by  presenting  a 
readily  fusible  medium,  promote  the  formation  of  a  regulus. 

341.  latent  heat. — Since,  during  the  passage  of  a  body  from  the  solid 
to  the  liquid  state,  the  temperature  remains  constant  until  the  fusion  is  com- 
plete, whatever  be  the  intensity  of  the  source  of  heat,  it  must  be  concluded 
that,  in  changing  their  condition,  bodies  absorb  a  considerable  amount  of 
heat,  the  only  effect  of  which  is  to  maintain  them  in  the  liquid  state.  This 
heat,  which  is  not  indicated  by  the  thermometer,  is  called  latent  heat  or 
latent  heat  of  fusion,  an  expression  which,  though  not  in  strict  accordance 
with  modem  ideas,  is  convenient  from  the  fact  of  its  universal  recognition 
and  employment  (461). 

An  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  latent  heat  may  be  obtained  from  the  fol- 
lowing experiment : — If  a  pound  of  water  at  80°  is  mixed  with  a  pound  of 
water  at  zero,  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  is  40^    But  if  a  pound  of 
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pounded  ice  at  zero  is  mixed  with  a  pound  of  water  at  80°,  the  ice  melts  and 
two  pounds  of  water  at  zero  are  obtained.  Consequently,  the  mere  change 
of  a  pound  of  ice  to  a  pound  of  water  at  the  same  temperature  requires 
as  much  heat  as  will  raise  a  pound  of  water  through  8o^  This  quantity 
of  heat  represents  the  latent  heat  of  the  fusion  of  ice,  or  the  latent  heat  of 
water. 

Every  liquid  has  its  own  latent  heat,  and  in  the  chapter  on  Calorimetry 
we  shall  show  how  this  is  determined. 

342.  Bolatton. — A  body  is  said  to  dissolve  when  it  becomes  liquid  in  con- 
sequence of  an  affinity  between  its  molecules  and  those  of  a  liquid.  Gum 
arabic,  sugar,  and  most  salts  dissolve  in  water.  The  weight  dissolved  gene- 
rally increases  with  the  temperature.  When  a  liquid  has  dissolved  as  much 
as  it  can  at  a  particular  temperature  it  is  said  to  be  saturated. 

During  solution,  as  well  as  during  fusion,  a  certain  quantity  of  heat  always 
becomes  latent,  and  hence  it  is  that  the  solution  of  a  substance  usually  pro- 
duces a  diminution  of  temperature.  In  certain  cases,  however,  instead  of 
the  temperature  being  lowered,  it  actually  rises,  as  when  caustic  potash  is 
dissolved  in  water.  This  depends  upon  the  fact  that  two  simultaneous 
and  contrary  phenomena  are  produced.  The  first  is  the  passage  from  the 
solid  to  the  liquid  condition,  which  always  lowers  the  temperature.  The 
second  is  the  chemical  combination  of  the  body  dissolved  with  the  liquid, 
and  which,  as  in  the  case  of  all  chemical  combinations,  produces  an  increase 
of  temperature.  Consequently,  as  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  effects  pre- 
dominates, or  as  they  are  equal,  the  temperature  either  rises  or  sinks,  or 
remains  constant 

343.  Bolidllloatlon. — Solidification  or  congelation  is  the  passage  of  a 
body  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state.  This  phenomenon  is  regulated  by 
the  two  following  laws  : — 

I.  Every  body^  under  the  same  pressure^  solidifies  at  a  fixed  temperature^ 
which  is  the  same  as  that  of  fusion, 

I I.  From  the  commencement  to  the  end  of  the  solidification^  the  tempera- 
ture of  a  liquid  remains  constant. 

Certain  bodies,  more  especially  some  of  the  fats,  present  an  exception  to 
the  first  law,  in  so  far  that  by  repeated  fusions  they  seem  to  undergo  a 
molecular  change  which  alters  their  melting  point. 

The  second  law  is  the  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  latent  heat  ab- 
sorbed during  fusion  becomes  free  at  the  moment  of  solidification. 

Many  liquids,  such  as  alcohol,  ether,  and  bisulphide  of  carbon,  do  not 
solidify  even  at  the  lowest  known  temperature.  Despretz,  by  the  cold  pro- 
duced by  a  mixture  of  liquid  protoxide  of  nitrogen,  solid  carbonic  acid,  and 
ether,  reduced  alcohol  to  such  a  consistence  that  the  vessel  containing  it 
could  be  inverted  without  losing  the  liquid. 

344.  Crystallisation. — Generally  speaking,  bodies  which  pass  slowly 
from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state  assume  regular  geometrical  forms,  such  as 
the  cube,  prisms,  rhombohedra,  &c. ;  these  are  called  crystals.  If  the  crys- 
tals are  formed  from  a  body  in  fusion,  such  as  sulphur  or  bismuth,  the 
cr>'stallisation  is  said  to  take  place  by  the  dry  ivay.  The  crystallisation  is 
said  to  be  by  the  moist  way  when  it  takes  place  owing  to  the  slow  evapo- 
ration of  a  solution  of  a  salt,  or  when  a  solution  saturated  at  a  higher 
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temperature,  is  allowed  to  cool  slowly.    Snow,  ice,  and  many  salts  present 
examples  of  crystallisation. 

345.  Betardatton  of  the  point  of  BoUdillcatloB, — The  freezing  point  of 
pure  water  can  be  diminished  by  several  degrees,  if  the  water  be  previously 
freed  from  air  by  boiling  and  be  then  kept  in  a  perfectly  still  place.  In  fact, 
it  may  be  cooled  to  -  15®  C,  and  even  lower,  without  freezing.  But  when 
it  is  slightly  agitated,  the  liquid  at  once  solidifies.  This  may  be  conveniently 
shown  by  means  of  the  apparatus  represented  in  fig.  293,  which  consists  of 
a  delicate  thermometer  round  the  bulb  of  which  is  a  wider  one  con- 
taining some  water.  Before  sealing  at  a  the  whole  outside  bulb 
was  filled  with  water,  which  was  then  boiled  out  and  sealed  so  that 
over  the  water  the  space  is  quite  empty. 

The  vessel  is  placed  in  snow  at  0°  and  then  in  alcohol  cooled 
to  —  6**  or  -  8°.  The  thermometer  sinks  a  few  degrees,  but  at  once 
rises  to  zero  when  the  water  in  the  bulb  solidifies.  The  smaller  the 
quantity  of  liquid,  the  lower  the  temperature  to  which  it  can  be 
cooled,  and  the  greater  the  mechanical  disturbance  it  supports 
without  freezing.  Foumet  has  observed  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
mists  formed  of  particles  of  liquid  matter  suspender!  in  an  atmo- 
sphere whose  temperature  was  10°  or  even  15°  below  zero. 

A  very  rapid  agitation  also  prevents  the  formation  of  ice.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  all  actions  which,  hindering  the  molecules  in 
their  movements,  do  not  permit  them  to  arrange  themselves  in  the 
conditions  necessary  for  the  solid  state.  Despretz  was  able  to 
lower  the  temperature  of  water  contained  in  fine  capillary  tubes 
to  -20°  without  their  solidifying.  This  experiment  shows  how  it  is 
that  plants  in  many  cases  do  not  become  frozen,  even  during  severe 
cold,  as  the  sap  is  contained  in  very  fine  capillary  vessels.  Finally, 
Mousson  found  that  a  powerful  pressure  not  only  retards  the 
freezing  of  water,  but  prevents  its  complete  solidification.  In  this 
case  the  pressure  opposes  the  tendency  of  the  water  to  expand  on 
freezing,  and  thus  virtually  lowers  the  point  of  solidification. 

If  water  contains  salts,  or  other  foreign  bodies,  its  freezing 
point  is  lowered.    Sea  water  freezes  at  —2-5°  to   -3°  C. ;  the  ice 
which  forms  is  quite  pure,  and  a  saturated  solution  remains.     In 
Finland,  advantage  is  taken  of  this  property  to  concentrate  sea       '*' 
water  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  salt  from  it.     If  water  con-     *^''^^* 
tains  alcohol,  precisely  analogous  phenomena  are  observed  ;  the  ice  formed 
is  pure,  and  practically  all  the  alcohol  is  contained  in  the  residue. 

Dufour  has  observed  some  very  curious  cases  of  liquids  cooled  out  of 
contact  with  solid  bodies.  His  mode  of  experimenting  was  to  place  the 
liquid  in  another  of  the  same  specific  gravity  but  of  lower  melting  point, 
and  in  which  it  is  insoluble.  Drops  of  water,  for  instance,  suspended  in  a 
mixture  of  chloroform  and  oil,  usually  solidified  between  —4°  and  -12°, 
while  still  smaller  globules  cooled  down  to  —18°  or  —20°.  Contact  with 
a  fragment  of  ice  immediately  set  up  congelation.  Globules  of  sulphur 
(which  solidifies  at  1 1 5°)  remained  liquid  at  40°  ;  and  globules  of  phosphorus 
(solidifying  point  42°)  at  20°. 

When  a  liquid  solidifies  after  being  cooled  below  its  normal  freezing 
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point,  the  solidification  takes  place  very  rapidly,  and  is  accompanied  by  a 
disengagement  of  heat,  which  is  sufficient  to  raise  its  temperature  from  the 
point  at  which  solidification  begins,  up  to  its  ordinary  freezing  point.  This 
is  well  seen  in  the  case  of  hyposulphite  of  sodium,  which  melts  in  its  own 
water  of  crystallisation  at  45^  and  when  carefully  cooled  will  remain  liquid 
.It  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  If  it  then  be  made  to 
solidify  by  agitation,  or  by  adding  a  small  fragment  of  the  solid  salt,  the  rise 
of  temperature  is  distinctly  felt  by  the  hand.  In  this  case  the  heat  which 
had  become  latent  in  the  process  of  liquefaction,  again  becomes  free,  and  a 
portion  of  the  substance  remains  melted  ;  for  it  is  kept  liquid  by  the  heat  of 
solidification  of  that  which  has  solidified. 

346.  Cbanre  of  ▼olnme  on  ■olldlfloatioii  and  liqnefAOtton. — The  rate 
of  expansion  of  bodies  generally  increases  as  they  approach  their  melting 
points,  and  is  in  most  cases  followed  by  a  further  expansion  at  the  moment 
of  liquefaction,  so  that  the  liquid  occupies  a  greater  volume  than  the  solid 
from  which  it  is  formed.  The  apparatus  represented  in  fig.  294  is  well 
adapted  for  exhibiting  this  phenomenon.  It  consists  of  a  glass 
tube  <ib  containing  water  or  some  other  suitable  liquid,  to  which  is 
carefully  fitted  a  cork  with  a  graduated  glass  tube  c.  This  forms,  in 
fact,  a  thermometer,  and  the  values  of  the  degrees  on  the  tube  c 
are  determined  in  terms  of  the  capacity  of  the  whole  apparatus.  A 
known  volume  of  the  substance  is  placed  in  the  tube  aa  and  the 
cork  inserted  ;  the  apparatus  is  then  placed  in  a  space  at  a  known 
temperature  very  little  below  the  melting  point  of  the  body  in 
question,  until  it  has  ac  uired  its  temperature,  and  the  position  of 
the  liquid  in  c  is  noted.  The  temperature  is  then  allowed  to  rise 
slowly,  and  the  position  noted  when  the  melting  is  complete. 
Knowing  then  the  difference  in  the  two  readings  and  the  volume  of 
the  substance  under  experiment,  and  making  a  correction  for  the 
expansion  of  the  liquid  and  of  the  glass,  it  is  easy  to  deduce  the 
increase  due  to  the  melting  alone.  Phosphorus,  for  instance, 
increases  about  3*4  per  cent,  on  liquefaction  ;  that  is,  100  volumes 
of  solid  phosphorus  at  44°  (the  melting  point)  become  103*4  at  the 
same  temperature  when  melted.  Sulphur  expands  about  5  per 
cent,  on  liquefying,  and  stearic  acid  about  1 1  per  cent. 

Water   presents   a   remarkable   exception  ;  it   expands   at  the 

moment  of  solidifying,  or  contracts  on  melting,  by  about  10  per 

al^U      cent.     One  volume  of  ice  at  0°  gives  0*9178  of  water  at  0°,  or   i 

volume  of  water  at  0°  gives  i*io2  of  ice  at  the  same  temperature. 

Fig.  204.     jn  consequence  of  this  expansion,  ice  floats  on  the  surface  of  water. 

According  to  Dufour,  the  specific  gravity  of  ice  is  0*9178  ;  Bunsen  found  for 

ice  which  had  been  freed  from   water  by  boiling  the  somewhat  smaller 

number  0*91674. 

The  increase  of  volume  in  the  formation  of  ice  is  accompanied  by  an 
expansive  force  which  sometimes  produces  powerful  mechanical  effects,  of 
which  the  bursting  of  water-pipes  and  the  breaking  of  jugs  containing  water 
are  familiar  examples.  The  splitting  of  stones,  rocks,  and  the  swelling  up 
of  moist  ground  during  frost,  are  caused  by  the  fact  that  water  penetrates 
into  the  pores  and  there  beconjes  frozen  ;  in  short,  the  great  expansion  of 
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water  on  freezing  is  the  most  active  and  powerful  agent  of  disintegration  on 
the  earth's  surface. 

The  expansive  force  of  ice  was  strikingly  shown  by  some  experiments  of 
Major  Williams,  in  Canada.  Having  quite  filled  a  13-inch  iron  bomb-shell 
with  water,  he  firmly  closed  the  touch-hole  with  an  iron  plug  weighing  three 
pounds  and  exposed  it  in  this  state  to  the  frost.  After  some  time  the  iron 
plug  was  forced  out  with  a  loud  explosion,  and  thrown  to  a  distance  of  4 1 5 
feet,  and  a  cylinder  of  ice  8  inches  long  issued  from  the  opening.  In 
another  case  the  shell  burst  before  the  plug  was  driven  out,  and  in  this  case 
a  sheet  of  ice  spread  out  all  round  the  crack.  It  is  probable  that  under  the 
great  pressure  some  of  the  water  still  remained  liquid  up  to  the  time  at 
which  the  resistance  was  overcome  ;  that  it  then  issued  from  the  shell  in  a 
liquid  state,  but  at  a  temperature  below  0°,  and  therefore  instantly  began 
to  solidify  when  the  pressure  was  removed,  and  thus  retained  the  shape  of 
the  orifice  whence  it  issued. 

Cast-iron,  bismuth,  and  antimony  expand  on  solidifying,  like  water,  and 
can  thus  be  used  for  casting  ;  but  gold,  silver,  and  copper  contract,  and 
hence  coins  of  these  metals  cannot  be  cast,  but  must  be  stamped  with  a 
die. 

347.  Vrersliiff  mlztnres. — The  absorption  of  heat  in  the  passage  of 
bodies  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state  has  been  used  to  produce  artificial 
cold.  This  is  effected  by  mixing  togrether  bodies  which  have  an  affinity  for 
each  other,  and  of  which  one  at  least  is  solid,  such  as  water  and  a  salt,  ice 
and  a  salt,  or  an  acid  and  a  salt.  Chemical  affinity  accelerates  the  fusion  : 
the  portion  which  melts,  robs  the  rest  of  the  mixture  of  a  large  quantity  of 
sensible  heat,  which  thus  becomes  latent.  In  many  cases  a  very  consider- 
able diminution  of  temperature  is  produced. 

The  following  table  gives  the  names  of  the  substances  mixed,  their  pro- 
portions, and  the  corresponding  diminutions  of  temperature  : — 


Substances 

Sulphate  of  sodium 
Hydrochloric  acid 
Pounded  ice  or  snow 
Common  salt 
Sulphate  of  sodium 
Dilute  nitric  acid    . 
Sulphate  of  sodium 
Nitrate  of  ammonium 
Dilute  nitric  acid    . 
Phosphate  of  sodium 
Dilute  nitric  acid    . 


Parts 
by  weight 


Reduction  of 
temperature 

.     +10°  to- 17° 
.     +  10°  to- 18° 


+  10°  to-  19^ 


+  10°  to- 26° 


+  10°  to -29* 


If  the  substances  taken  be  themselves  first  previously  cooled  down,  a  still 
more  considerable  diminution  of  temperature  is  occasioned. 

Freezing  mixtures  are  frequently  used  in  chemistry,  in  physics,  and  in 
domestic  economy.  One  form  of  the  portable  ice-making  machines  which 
have  come  into  use  during  the  last  few  years  consists  of  a  cylindrical 
metallic  vessel  divided  into  four  concentric  compartments.     In  the  central 
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one  is  placed  the  water  to  be  frozen;  in  the  next  there  is  the  freezing 
mixture,  which  usually  consists  of  sulphate  of  sodium  and  hydrochloric  acid  ; 
6  pounds  of  the  former  and  5  of  the  latter  will  make  5  to  6  pounds  of  ice  in 
an  hour.  The  third  compartment  also  contains  water,  and  the  outside  one 
contains  some  badly-conducting  substance,  such  as  cotton,  to  cut  off  the 
influence  of  the  external  temperature.  The  best  effect  is  obtained  when 
pretty  large  quantities  (2  or  3  pounds)  of  the  mixture  are  used,  and  when 
they  are  mtimately  mixed.  It  is  also  advantageous  to  use  the  machines  for 
a  series  of  successive  operations. 

348.  anthrie*B  researolieB. — It  appears  from  recent  experiments  of 
Guthrie,  that  what  are  called  freezing  mixtures  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  namely  those  in  which  one  of  the  constituents  is  liquid  and  those  in 
which  both  are  solid.  The  temperature  indicated  by  the  thermometer  placed 
in  a  freezing  mixture  is,  of  course,  due  to  the  loss  of  heat  by  the  thermometer 
to  the  liquefying  freezing  mixture,  and  is  measured  by  the  rate  of  such  loss. 
The  quantity  of  heat  absorbed  by  the  freezing  mixture  is  obviously  the  heat 
required  to  melt  the  constituents,  together  with  ( + )  the  heat  of  combination 
of  the  constituents.  When  one  constituent  is  liquid,  as  when  hydrochloric 
acid  is  added  to  ice,  then  a  lower  temperature  is  got  by  previously  cooling  the 
hydrochloric  acid.  There  is  no  advantage  in  cooling  the  ice.  But  when 
both  constituents  are  solid,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ice-salt  freezing  mixture, 
there  is  no  advantage  to  be  gained  by  cooling  one  or  both  constituents. 
Within  very  wide  limits  it  is  also  in  the  latter  case  a  matter  of  indifference 
as  to  the  ratio  between  the  constituents.  Nor  does  it  matter  whether  the 
ice  be  finely  powdered  as  snow  or  in  pieces  as  large  as  a  pea. 

The  different  powers  of  various  salts  when  used  in  conjunction  with 
ice  as  freezing  mixtures,  appear  to  have  remained  unexplained  until  Guthrie 
showed  that,  with  each  salt,  there  is  always  a  minimum  temperature  below 
which  it  is  impossible  for  an  aqueous  solution  of  any  strength  of  that  salt  to 
exist  in  the  liquid  form  ;  that  there  is  a  certain  strength  of  solution  for  each 
salt  which  resists  solidification  the  longest,  that  is,  to  the  lowest  temperature. 
Weaker  solutions  give  up  ice  on  being  cooled,  stronger  solutions  give  up 
the  salt  either  m  the  anhydrous  state  or  in  combination  with  water.  That 
particular  strength  of  a  particular  salt,  which  resists  solidification  to  the 
lowest  temperature,  is  called  by  Guthrie  a  cryohydrate.  It  is  of  such  a 
strength  that  when  cooled  below  0°  C.  it  solidifies  as  a  whole  ;  that  is,  the  ice 
and  the  salt  solidify  together  and  form  crystals  of  constant  composition  and 
constant  melting  and  the  same  solidifying  temperatures.  The  liquid  portion 
of  a  freezing  mixture,  as  long  as  the  temperature  is  at  its  lowest,  is,  indeed, 
a  melted  cr>'ohydrate.  The  slightest  depression  of  temperature  below  this 
causes  solidification  of  the  cryohydrate,  and  hence  the  temperature  can  never 
sink  below  the  solidifying  temperature  of  the  cr>^ohydrate. 

Guthrie  has  also  shown  that  colloid  bodies,  such  as  gum  and  gelatine, 
neither  raise  the  boiling  point  of  water,  nor  depress  the  solidifying  point,  nor 
can  they  act  as  elements  in  freezing  mixtures. 
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VAPOURS.      MEASUREMENT  OF  THEIR  TENSION. 


349.  Vftp«nr*. — We  have  already  seen  (146)  that  vapours  at^  the  aeri- 
foim  fluids  into  which  volatile  substances  such  as  ether,  alcohol,  water,  and 
mercury,  are  changed  by  the  absorption  of  heat.  Volatile  liquids  are  those 
which  thus  possess  the  property  of  passing  into  the  aeriform  state,  axiA  fixed 
liquids  those  which  do  not  form  vapours  at  any  temperature  without  under- 
going chemical  decomposition,  such  as  the  fatty  oils.  There  are  many  solids, 
such  as  ice,  arsenic,  camphor,  and  in  general  all  odoriferous  solid  substances, 
which  can  directly  form  vapours  without  (irst  becoming  liquid. 

Vapours  are  transparent  lilce  gasei,  and  generally  colourless  ;  there  are 
only  a  few  coloured  liquids  which  also  give  coloured  vapours. 

35a  VBvoilBation. — The  passage  of  a  liquid  into  the  gaseous  state  is 
designated  by  the  general  term  vaporisation  ;  the  term  evaporation  espe- 
cially refers  to  the  slow  production  of  vapour  at  the  free  surface  of  a  liquid, 
and  boiling  to  its  rapid  production  in  the  mass  of  the  liquid  itself  We  shall 
presently  see  (356)  that  at  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  ebullition,  like 
fusion,  lakes  place  at  a  definite  temperature.  This  is  not  the  case  with 
evaporation,  which  takes  place  even  with  the  same  liquid  at  very  dilTerent 
temperatures,  although  the  formation  of  a  vapour  seems  to  cease  below  a 
certain  point.  Mercury,  for  example,  gives  no  vapour  below—  10°,  nor  sul- 
phuric acid  below  yf. 

351.  aiasUo  C»roa  of  TKpomr.^Like  gases,  vapours  have  a  certain 
elastic  force,  in  virtue  of  which  they  exert  pressures  on  the  sides  of  vessels 
in  which  they  are  contained.  The  elastic  force  of  va- 
pour may  be  demonstrated  by  the  following  experi- 
ment : — A  quantity  of  mercury  is  placed  in  a  bent  glass 
tube  (^.  395),  the  shorter  leg  of  which  is  closed ;  a  few 
drops  of  ether  are  then  passed  into  the  closed  leg  and 
the  lube  immersed  in  a  water  bath  at  a  temperature  of 
about  45°.  The  mercury  then  sinks  slowly  in  the  short 
branch,  and  the  space  ah  is  Ailed  with  a  gas  which  has 
all  the  appearance  of  air,  and  whose  elastic  force  coun- 
terbalances the  pressure  of  the  column  of  mercury  cd, 
and  the  atmospheric  pressure  on  d.  This  gas  is  the 
vapour  of  ether.  If  the  water  be  cooled,  or  if  the  tube 
be  removed  from  the  bath,  the  vapour  which  fills  the 
Space  ok  disappears,  and  the  drop  of  ether  is  reproduced. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  bath  be  heated  still  higher,  the 
level  of  the  mercury  descends  below  b,  indicating  an 
increase  in  the  elastic  force  of  the  vapour, 

352.  TomiKtliin  ttt  TAiioar  In  B  TkimnDi. — In  the 
previous  experiment  the  liquid  changed  very  slowly  into 
the  vaporous  condition  ;  the  same  is  the  case  when  a 
liquid  is  freely  exposed  to  the  air.  In  both  cases  the  ■ 
atmosphere  is  an  obstacle  to  the  vaporisation.  In  a 
vacuum  there  is  no  resistance,  and  the  formation  of  Fig-  igs. 
vapours  is  instantaneous,  as  is  seen  in  the  following  ex- 
periment: — Four  barometer  tubes,  filled  with  mercury,  are  immersed  ii 
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t  trough,  tig.  2(,6.     One  of  them.  A,  s 


ps^ 


s  as  a  barometer,  and  a  few 
drops  of  water,  alcohol,  and  ether  are  respectively  introduced  into  the  tubes, 
H,  C,  D.  When  the  liquids  reach  the  vacuum,  a  depression  of  the  mercury 
is  at  once  produced.  And  as  this  depression  cannot  be  produced  by  the 
weight  of  the  liquid,  which  is  an  infinitely  small  fraction  of  the  weight  of  the 
displaced  mercury,'it  must  be  due  to  the  formation  of  some  vapour  whose 
elastic  force  has  depressed  the  mercurial  column. 

The  experiment  also  shows  that  the  depression  is  not  the  same  in  all  the 
tubes  ;  it  is  greater  in  the  case  of  alcohol  than  of  water,  and  greater  with 
ether  than  with  alcohol.  We  consequently  obtain  the  two  following  laws  or 
the  fonnaiion  of  vapours  :— 

\.  In  a  vacuum  ali  volatilt  liquids  are  tmtanianeously  converted  into 
v„pour. 

1 1.  At  the  same  temperature  the  vapours  of  different  liquids  have  di^er- 
cnt  elastic  forces. 

For  example,  at  zo°  the  tension  of  ether  vapour  is  15  times  as  great  as 
that  of  aqueous  vapour. 

353.  patnrsted  Taponr.  Mutlmnm  or  teiulan. — When  a  very  small 
quantity  of  a  volatile  liquid,  such  as  ether,  is  introduced  into  a  barometer 
tube,  it  is  at  once  completely  vaporised,  and 
the  mercurial  column  is  not  depressed  to 
its  full  extent  ;  for  if  some  more  ether  be 
introduced  the  depression  increases.  By 
continuing  the  addition  of  ether,  it  finally 
ceases  to  vaporise,  and  remains  in  the 
liquid  state.  There  is,  therefore,  for  a  cer- 
tain temperature,  a  limit  to  the  quantity  of 
vapour  which  can  be  formed  in  a  given 
space.  This  space  is  accordingly  said  to 
be  saturated.  Further,  when  the  vaporisa- 
tion of  the  elher  ceases,  the  depiression  of 
the  mercurial  column  stops.  And  hence 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  tension  of  the  vapour, 
a  limit  which,  as  we  shall  presently  see 
(354).  varies  with  the  temperature,  but 
which  for  a  given  temperature  is  indepen- 
dent of  the  pressure. 

To  show  that,  in  a  closed  space,  saturated 

with  vapour  and  containing  liquid  in  excess, 

the  temperature   remaining  constant,   there 

is  a  maximum  of  tension  which  the  vapour 

cannot   exceed,  a  barometric   tube    is    used 

which  dips  in  a  deep  bath  (tig.  297).    This 

tube  is  filled  with   mercury,  and  then  so 

Fig.  25,6,  much  ether  is  added  as  to  be  in  excess  after 

the  Torricellian  vacuum  is  saturated.     The 

height  of  the  mercurial  column  is  next  noted  by  means  of  the  scale  gradu- 

aicd  on  the  tube  itself.     Now,  whether  the  lube  be  depressed,  which  tends 

to  compress  the  vapour,  or  whether  it  be  raised,  which  tends  to  expand  it, 
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the  height  of  the  mercurial  column  is  constant.  The  tension  of  the  vapour 
remains  constant  in  the  two  cases,  for  the  depression  neiiher  increases  nor 
diminishes  it  Hence  it  is  concluded  that  when  the  saturated  vapour  is 
compressed,  a  portion  returns  to  the  liquid  state  ;  that  when,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  pressure  is  diminished,  a  portion  of  the  excess  of  liquid  vaporises, 
and  the  space  occupied  by  the  vapour  is  again  saturated  ;  but  in  both  cases 
the  tension  and  the  density  of  the  vapour  remain  constant. 

354.  Von-aBtnraMA  TKpanra. —  From  what  has  been  said,  vapours  pre- 
sent two  very  different  states,  according  as  they  are  saturated  or  not.  In 
the  first  case,  where  they  are  saturated  and  in  contact  with  the  liquid,  they 
differ  completely  from  gases,  since  for  a  given  temperature  they  can  neither  be 
compressed  nor  expanded ;  their  elasticforce  and  their  density  remain  constant. 

In  the  second  case,  on  the  contrary,  where  they  are  not  saturated,  they 
exactly  resemble  gases.  For  if  the  experiments  (fig.  297)  be  repeated,  only  a 
small  quantity  of  ether 
being  introduced,  so  that 
the  vapour  Is  not  satu- 
rated, and  if  the  tube  be 
then  slightly  raised,  the 
level  of  the  mercury  is 
seen  to  rise,  which  shows 
that  the  elastic  force  of 
the  vapour  has  dimi- 
nished. Similarly,  by 
immersing  the  tube  still 
more,  the  level  of  the 
mercury  sinks.  The  va- 
pour consequently  be- 
haves Just  as  a  gas  would 
do,  its  tension  diminishes 
when    the     volume    in- 


nA- 


and  as  in  both  cases  the 
volume  of  the  vapour  is 
inversely  as  the  pressure, 
it  is  concluded  that  nen- 
sattirated  vapours  obey 
BoyUs  law. 

When  a  non-saturated 
vapour  is  heated,  its  vol- 
ume increases  like  that  of 
a  gas ;  and  the  number 
0-00366,  which  is  the  co- 
efficient of  the  expansion 

of  air,  may  be  taken   for  pig.  j^,,  Klg.  jgs. 

that  of  vapours. 

Hence  we  see  that  the  physical  properties  of  unsaturated  vapours  are 
comparable  with  those  of  gases,  and  that  the  formuhe  for  the  compressibility 
and  expansibility  of  gases  (182  and  332)  also  apply  to  unsaturated  vapours. 
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355.  Tension  of  aqneons  vapour  below  sere. — In  order  to  measure 
the  elastic  force  of  aqueous  vapour  below  zero,  Gay-Lussac  used  two  baro- 
meter tubes  filled  with  mercury,  and  placed  in  the  same  bath  (fig.  298).  The 
straight  tube  A  serves  as  a  barometer  ;  the  other,  C,  is  bent,  so  that  part  of 
the  Torricellian  vacuum  can  be  surrounded  by  a  freezing  mixture  B  (347). 
When  a  little  water  is  admitted  into  the  bent  tube,  the  level  of  the  mercury 
sinks  below  that  in  the  tube  A,  to  an  extent  which  varies  with  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  freezing  mixture. 

At      0°  the  depression  is 
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These  depressions,  which  must  be  due  to  the  tension  of  aqueous  vapour 
in  the  space  BC,  show  that  even  at  very  low  temperatures  there  is  always 
some  aqueous  vapour  in  the  atmosphere. 

Although  in  the  above  experiment  the  part  B  and  the  part  C  are  not 
both  immersed  in  the  freezing  mixture,  we  shall  presently  see  that  when 
two  communicating  vessels  are  at  different  temperatures,  the  tension  of  the 
vapour  is  the  same  in  both,  and  always  corresponds  to  that  of  the  lowest 
temperature. 

That  water  evaporates  even  below  zero  follows  from  the  fact  that  wet 
linen  exposed  to  the  air  during  frost  becomes  first  stiff  and  then  dry,  showing 
that  the  particles  of  water  evaporate  even  after  the  latter  has  been  converted 
into  ice. 

356.  TanBl9n  of  aqneons  vaponr  between  sero  and  one  bnndred 
derreee. — i.  Daltotis  method,  Dalton  measured  the  elastic  force  of  aqueous 
vapour  between  o  and  100°  by  means  of  the  apparatus  represented  in  ^%. 
299.  Two  barometer  tubes,  A  and  B,  are  filled  with  mercury,  and  inverted 
in  an  iron  bath  full  of  mercury,  and  placed  on  a  furnace.  The  tube  A  con- 
tains a  small  quantity  of  water.  The  tubes  are  supported  in  a  cylindrical 
vessel  full  of  water,  the  temperature  of  which  is  indicated  by  the  thermometer. 
The  bath  being  gradually  heated,  the  water  in  the  cylinder  becomes  heated 
too  ;  the  water  which  is  in  the  tube  A  vaporises,  and  in  proportion  as  the 
tension  of  its  vapour  increases,  the  mercury  sinks.  The  depressions  of  the 
mercury  corresponding  to  each  degree  of  the  thermometer  are  indicated  on 
the  scale  E,  and  in  this  manner  a  table  of  the  elastic  forces  between  zero  and 
100°  has  been  constructed. 

ii.  Regnaulfs  method. — Dalton's  method  is  wanting  in  precision,  for  the 
liquid  in  the  cylinder  has  not  everywhere  the  same  temperature,  and  con- 
sequently the  exact  temperature  of  the  aqueous  vapour  is  not  shown. 
Regnault's  apparatus  is  a  modification  of  that  of  Dalton.  The  cylindrical 
vessel  is  replaced  by  a  large  cylindrical  zinc  drum,  MN  (fig.  300),  in  the  bottom 
of  which  are  two  tubulures.  The  tubes  A  and  B  pass  through  these  tubu- 
lures,  and  are  fixed  by  caoutchouc  collars.     The  tube  containing  vapour,  B, 
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is  connected  with  a.  flask,  a,  by  means  of  a  brass  three-way  tube,  O.  The 
third  limb  of  this  tube  is  connected  with  a  drying  tube,  D,  containing 
pumice  chaiged  with  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  connected  with  the  air-pump. 
When  the  flask  a  contains  some  water,  a  small  portion  is  distilled  into  B 
by  gently  heating  the  flask.  Exhausting,  then,  by  means  of  the  air-pump, 
the  water  distils  continuously  from  the  flask  and  from  the  barometric  tube 
towards  D,  which  condenses  the  vapour.  After  having  vaporised  some 
quantityof  water,  and  when  it  is  thought  that  the  air  in  the  tube  is  withdrawn, 
the  capillary  tube  which  connects  B  with  the  three-way  tube  is  sealed.  The 
tube  B  being  thus  closed,  il  is  experimented  with  as  in  Dalton's  method. 


TTie  drum  MN,  being  filled  with  water,  is  gently  heated  by  a  spirit  lamp, 
which  is  separated  from  the  tubes  by  a  wooden  screen.  By  means  of  a 
stirrer,  K,  all  parts  of  the  liquid  are  kept  at  the  same  temperature.  In  the 
side  of  the  drum  is  a  glass  window,  through  which  the  height  of  the  mercury 
in  the  tubes  can  be  read  oflf  by  means  of  a  caihetometer  ;  from  the  diflerence 
in  these  heights,  reduced  to  zero,  the  tension  of  vapour  is  deduced.  By 
means  of  this  apparatus,  the  elastic  force  of  vapour  between  0°  and  50°  has 
been  determined  with  accuracy. 
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557.  Tension  vf  Aqneou  vkponr  kbore  «&»  luiBarad  <•(!«••. — Two 
methods  have  been  employed  for  detennining  the  tension  of  aqueous  vapour 
ai  temperatures  above  100°  ;  the  one  by  Dulong  and  Arago,  in  1830,  and  the 
other  by  Regnault,  in  1844. 

Fig.  301  represents  a'  vertical  section  of  the  apparatus  used  by  Didong 
and  Arago.  It  consisted  of  a  copper  boiler,  *,  with  very  thick  sides,  and  of 
about  20  gallons'  capacity.  Two  gun-barrels,  a,  of  which  only  one  is  seen  in 
the  drawing,  were  firmly  fixed  in  the  sides  of  the  boiler,  and  plunged  in  the 
water.  The  gun-barrels  were  closed  below,  and  contained  mercury,  in  which 
were  placed  thermometers,  /,  indicating  the  temf>erature  of  the  water  and  of 
the  vapour.  The  tension  of  the  vapour  was  measured  by  means  of  a  mano- 
meter with  compressed  air,  m,  previously  graduated  (184)  and  fitted  into  an 
iron  vessel,  d,  filled  with  mercury.  In  order  to  see  the  height  of  the  mercury 
in  the  vessel,  it  was  connected  above  and  below  with  a  glass  tube,  n,  in  which 
the  level  was  always  the  same  a&  in  the  bath.  A  copper  tube,  /",  connected 
the  upper  part  of  the  vessel,  d,  with  a  vertical  tube,  e,  fitted  in  the  boiler. 
The  tube  i  and  the  upper  part  of  the  bath  rfwere  tilled  with  water,  which 
was  kept  cool  by  means  of  a  current  of  cold  water  flowing  from  a  reservoir, 
and  circulating  through  the  tube  d. 


The  vapour  which  was  disengaged  from  the  lube  c  exerted  a  pressure 
on  the  water  of  the  tube  i;  this  pressure  was  transmitted  to  the  water  and 
lo  the  mercury  in  the  bath  il,  and  the  mercury  rose  in  the  manometer.  By 
noting  on  the  manometer  the  pressures  corresponding  to  each  degree  of  the 
thermometer,  Dulong  and  Arago  were  able  to  make  a  direct  measurement 
of  the  tension  up  to  34  atmospheres,  and  the  tension  from  thence  to  50 
atmospheres  was  determined  by  calculation. 

358.  Tcnalcin  of  TBpoiir  beloir  and  nbov*  an*  bondred  dea«  w. — 
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Regoault  devised  a  method  by  which  the  tension  of  vapour  may  be 
measured  at  temperatures  either  below  or  above  100°.  It  depends  on  the 
principle  that  when  a  liquid  boils,  ihe  tension  of  the  vapour  is  equal  to  the 
pressure  it  supports  (363].  If,  therefore,  the  temperature  and  the  corre- 
sponding pressure  are  known,  the  question  is  solved,  and  (he  method  merely 
consists  in  causing  water  to  boil  in  a  vessel  under  a  given  pressure,  and 
measuring  the  corresponding  temperature. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  copper  retort,  C  (fig.  30a),  hermetically  sealed 
and  about  two-thirds  full  of  water,  in  the  cover  there  are  four  thermometers, 
two  of  which  just  dip  into  the  water,  and  two  descend  almost  to  the  bottom. 
By  means  of  a  tube,  AB,  the  retort  C  is  connected  with  a  glass  globe,  M,  of 
about  6  gallons'  capacity,  and  full  of  air.     The  tube  AB  passes  through  n 


metallic  cylinder,  D,  through  which  a  current  of  cold  water  is  constantly 
flowing  from  the  reservoir  E.  To  the  upper  part  of  the  globe  a  tube  with 
two  branches  is  attached,  one  of  which  is  connected  with  a  manometer,  0  ; 
the  other  tube,  HH',  which  is  of  lead,  can  be  attached  either  to  an  exhaust- 
ing or  a  condensing  air-pump,  according  as  the  air  in  the  globe  is  to  be 
rarefied  or  condensed.  The  reservoir  K,  in  which  is  the  globe,  contains 
water  of  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air. 

If  the  elastic  force  of  aqueous  vapour  below  100°  is  to  be  measured,  the 
end  H'  of  the  leaden  pipe  is  connected  with  the  plate  of  the  air-pump,  and 
the  air  in  the  globe  M,  and  consequently  that  in  the  retort  C,  is  rarefied. 
The  retort  being  gently  heated,  the  water  begins  to  boil  at  a  temperature 
below   100°,  in  consequence  of  the  diminished  pressure.    And  since  the 
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vapour  is  condensed  in  the  tube  AB,  which  is  always  cool,  the  pressure 
originally  indicated  by  the  manometer  does  not  increase,  and  therefore  the 
tension  of  the  vapour  during  ebullition  remains  equal  to  the  pressure  on  the 
liquid. 

A  little  air  is  then  allowed  to  enter ;  this  alters  the  pressure,  and  the 
liquid  boils  at  a  new  temperature  ;  both  these  are  read  off,  and  the  experi- 
ment repeated  as  often  as  desired  up  to  loo®. 

In  order  to  measure  the  tension  above  loo®,  the  tube  H'  is  connected 
with  a  condensing  pump,  by  means  of  which  the  air  in  the  globe  M  and  that 
in  the  vessel  C  are  exposed  to  successive  pressures,  higher  than  the  atmo- 
sphere. l*he  ebullition  is  retarded  (367),  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe 
the  difference  in  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  two  tabes  of  the  mano- 
meter O,  and  the  corresponding  temperature,  in  order  to  obtain  the  tension 
for  a  given  temperature. 

The  following  tables  by  Regnault  give  the  tension  of  aqueous  vapour 
from  -  10°  to  104°  : — 

Tensions  0/ aqueous  vapour  from  -  10°  /£?  104°  C 


I  Tempe- 
ratures 


-10^ 
8 

6 

4 

2 


Tensions  in 
millimetres 


2-078 

2-456 
2.890 

3*387 

3*955 


0 

4-600 

f    I 

4940 

2 

3 

4 

5-302 
5-687 
6097 

5 
6 

6*534 
6-998 

7 
8 

7*492 
8017 

9 

8-574 

10 

9165 

II 

9*792 

Tempe- 
ratures 


12^ 

13 

14 

15 
16 

17 
18 

19 
20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 
26 

27 
28 


Tensions  in 
.  millimetres 


IO-457 
11*062 

11-906 

12-699 

13-635 
14*421 

15-357 
16*346 

17-391 
18-495 

19*659 

20-888 

22-184 

23550 
24*998 

26*505 

28*101 


Tempe- 
ratures 


29^ 
30 

31 
32 

33 

34 

35 
40 

45 
50 

55 

60 

65 

70 

75 
80 

85 


Tensions  in 
millimetres 


29782 

31-548 
33405 

35-359 
37-410 

39-565 
41*827 

54*906 

71-391 
91*982 

117-479 

148*791 
186*945 

233093 
288*517 

354*643 
433-41 


1  Tempe- 

Ten»<xis  in 

.  ratures 

millimetres 

90« 

525-45 

91 

545-78 

92 

56676 

93 

588-41 

94 

61074 

95 

633-78 

96 

657-54 

97 

682*03 

98 

707*26 

98-5 

720*15 

99*0 

73391 

99-5 

74650 

100*0 

760*00 

100*5 

773-71 

lOI'O 

787-63 

102 -o 

816.17 

104  x> 

875-69 

Tensions  in  atmospheres  from  100°  to  230*9° 


Temperatures 


Number 
of  atmo- 
spheres 


ioo-o° 

I 

1 12-2 

^h 

120-6 

2 

133-9 
144-0 

152-2 

156-2 

165*3 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 

I  dumber 
I  Temperatures  jofatmo- 
I  I  spheres 


170-8° 

175*8 
180-3 

184*5 
188-4 

I92I 

195*5 


8 

9 
10 

II 

12 

13 
14 


198-8° 

201-9 

204-9 

207-7 

210-4 

213-0 

215-5 


Xumber 
jf  atmo- 
spheres 

15 
16 

17 
18 

19 
20 

21 
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In  the  second  table  the  numbers  were  obtained  by  direct  observation 
up  to  24  atmospheres ;  the  others  were  calculated  by  the  aid  of  a  formula  of 
interpolation. 

This  table  and  the  one  next  following  show  that  the  elastic  force  increases 
much  more  rapidly  than  the  temperature.  It  has  been  attempted  to  express 
the  relation  between  them  by  formulae,  but  none  of  the  formulae  seem  to  have 
the  simplicity  which  characterises  a  true  law. 

3591  Tansion  of  the  ▼Aponvs  of  dlffarent  liquids. — Regnault  deter- 
mined the  elastic  force,  at  various  temperatures,  of  a  certain  number  of 
liquids  which  are  given  in  the  following  table  : — 


Liquids 

Tempera- 
tures 

Tensions  in 
millimetres 

Liquids 

Terapera- 
raturcs 

Tensions  in 
millimetres 

> 

d" 

o-o? 

i 

-20^ 

68 

Mercury  . 

1 

SO** 
100 

o-ii 

074 

Ether  .    .      . 

0 
60 

182 
1728 

* 

Alcohol    . 

1 

0 
100 

13 
220 

1695 

Sulphurous 
acid 

100 

-20 

0 

4950 

479 
1 165 

Bisulphide 
of  carbon 

-20 

0 

60 

43 
132 

1 164 

Ammonia 

60 

-30 
0 

8124 

876 

3163 

1 

100 

3329 

■ 

30 

8832 

360.  ToBsion  of  tHo  ▼aponrs  of  misad  liqnids. — Regnault's  experiments 
on  the  tension  of  the  vapour  of  mixed  liquids  prove  that  (i.)  when  two  liquids 
exert  no  solvent  action  on  each  other — such  as  water  and  bisulphide  of  carbon, 
or  water  and  benzole — the  tension  of  the  vapour  which  rises  from  them  is 
nearly  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  tensions  of  the  two  separate  liquids  at  the 
same  temperature  ;  (ii.)  with  water  and  ether,  which  partially  dissolve  each 
other,  the  tension  of  the  mixture  is  much  less  than  the  sum  of  the  temsions  of 
the  separate  liquids,  being  scarcely  equal  to  that  of  the  ether  alone  j  (iii.) 
when  two  liquids  dissolve  in  all  proportions,  as  ether  and  bisulphide  of  carbon, 
or  water  and  alcohol,  the  tension  of  the  vapour  of  the  mixed  liquids  is  inter- 
mediate between  the  tensions  of  the  separate  liquids. 

Wiillner  has  shown  that  the  tension  of  aqueous  vapour  emitted  from  a 
saline  solution,  as  compared  with  that  of  pure  water,  is  diminished  by  an 
amount  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  anhydrous  salt  dissolved,  when  the 
salt  crystallises  without  water  or  yields  efflorescent  crystals  :  when  the  salt  is 
deliquesceat,  or  has  a  powerful  attraction  for  water,  the  reduction  of  tension 
is  proportional  to  the  <)uantity  of  cr)'stallised  salt. 

36 1 .  Tansion  in  two  eoanmiiiioatiiir  ▼assels  at  differant  tamparatnras. 
— When  two  vessels  containing  the  same  liquid,  but  at  different  temperatures, 
are  connected  with  each  other,  the  elastic  force  is  not  that  corresponding  to 
the  mean  of  the  two  temperatures,  as  would  naturally  be  supposed.  Thus, 
if  there  are  two  globes  (fig.  303),  one,  A,  containing  water  kept  at  zero  by 
means  of  melting  ice,  the  other,  B,  containing  water  at  100°,  the  tension,  as 
long  as  the  globes  are  not  connected,  is  4  to  6  millimetres  in  the  first,  and 
760  millimetres  in  the  second.     But  when  they  are  connected  by  opening  the 
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stopcock  C,  the  vapour  in  ihe  globe  B,  from'  its  greater  tension,  passes  into 
the  other  globe,  and  is  there  condensed,  so  thai  the  vapour  in  B  can  never 
reach  a  higher  temperature  than  that  in  the  globe  A-  The  liqtiid  simply 
distils  from  B  towards  A  without  any  increase  of  tension. 

From  this  experiment  the  general  principle  may  be  deduced  that  vihtn 
two  vessels  contaimng  the  same  liquid,  but  at  different  temperatures,  are  con- 
nected, the  tension  is  identical  in  both  vessels,  and  is  the  same  as  tHai  corre' 
spending  to  the  lower  temperature.  An  application  of  this  principle  has  been 
made  by  Walt  in  the  condenser  of  the  steam-engine. 

36!. 


rot*  It. — Evapo- 
ration, as  has 
been  already 
staled  (349)1  is  the 
slow  production 
of  vapour  at  the 
surface  of  a  liquid. 

quence     of    this 
evaporation    that 
wet    clothes    dry 
when  exposed  to 
the  air,  and  that 
open  vessels  con- 
atmosphere, 
^  and  becoming  clouds,  fall  as  rain,  are  due  to  the  evaporation  from 
lakes,  rivers,  and  the  soil. 

causes  influence  the  rapidity  of  the  evaporation  of  a  liquid  :  i.  the 
ii.  the  quantity  of  the  same  vapour  in  the  surrounding  atmo- 
e  renewal  of  this  atmosphere  ;  iv.  the  extent  of  the  surface  of 


icmperaii 
,|.l,ereii 


;  of  temperature  accelerates  the  evaporation  by  increasing  the 
clastic  force  of  the  vapours. 

In  order  to  understand  the  influence  of  the  second  cause,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
set'^''ed  that  no  evaporation  could  lake  place  in  a  space  already  saturated 
with  vapour  of  ihe  same  liquid,  and  that  it  would  reach  its  maximum  io 
air  completely  freed  from  this  vapour.  It  therefore  follows  that  between 
these  Iwo  extremes,  the  rapidity  of  evaporation  varies  according  as  the 
surrounding  atmosphere  is  already  more  or  less  charged  with   the  same 

The  efleci  of  the  renewal  of  this  atmosphere  is  similarly  explained  ;  for 
if  the  air  or  gas,  which  surrounds  the  liquid,  is  not  renewed,  it  soon  becomes 
saturated,  and  evaporation  :eases.  Dalton  found  that  the  ratios  of  the 
evaporation  in  a  feeble,  medium,  and  strong  draught  were  respectively  as 
z-ja  :  347  ;  424.  He  also  observed  that  the  quantity  evaporated  in  perfectly 
dry,  almost  still  ait  at  a  temperature  of  20°,  was  equivalent  to  ot  of  a  gramme 
on  a  square  decimetre  of  surface  in  a  minute. 
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The  influence  of  the  founh  cause  is  self-evident. 

Vegetation  exercises  a  great  influence  on  evaporation.  Echubler  found 
that  the  evaporation  from  a  space  covered  with  meadow  grass,  in  the  most 
vigorous  stage  of  its  growth,  was  thrice  as  rapid  as  that  from  an  adjacent 
surface  of  water.     As  the  plants  ripened  the  evaporation  diminished. 

363.  Ksw*  of  olwllltlon.— £'i*a//iViii«,  or  boiling,  is  the  rapid  production 
of  elastic  bubbles  of  vapour  in  the  mass  of  a  liquid  itself. 

When  a  liquid,  water  for  example,  is  heated  at  the  lower  part  of  a 
vessel,  the  lirst  bubbles  are  due  to  the  disengagement  of  air  which  had 
previously  been  absorbed.  Small  bubbles  of  vapour  then  begin  to  rise 
from  the  healed  parts  of  the  sides,  but  as  they  pass  through  the  upper  layers, 
the  temperature  of  which  is  lower,  they 
condense  before  reaching  the  suiface. 
The  formation  and  successive  coiidensa- 
tion  of  these  first  bubbles  occasion  the 
singing  noticed  in  liquids  before  they 
begin  to  boil.  Lastly,  large  bubbles  rise 
and  burst  on  the  surface,  and  this  consti- 
tutes the  phenomenon  of  ebullition(fig.  304). 

The  laws  of  ebullition  have  been 
determined  experimentally,  and  are  as 
follows  r — 

I.  The  tmtperalure  o/tbullition  or  the 
boiling  point  increases  with  the  pressure. 

II.  For  a  given  pressure  ebullition 
begins  at  a  certain  temperature,  -which 
varies  in  different  liquids,  but  -which,  for 
equal  pressures,  is  al-ways  the  same  in  the 

III.  Whatever  be  the  intensity  of  the 
source  of  heat  as  soon  as  ebullition  begins, 
the  temperature  of  the  liquid  remains  sta- 
tionary. 

Boiling  points  under  the  pre. 
Nitrous  ojtide.  .   -92°  Distilled  w 

Carbonic  acid .  .  —80  Acetic  acid 

Ammonia        .        .  -  39  Amylic  alcohol  . 

Chloride  of  methyle  -23  Propionic  acid  . 

Cyanogen       .        .        .        .  -  20  Butyric  acid 

Sulphurous  acid  .   -  to  Turpentine 

Chloride  of  ethyle  .  .    -t-ii  Aniline 

.\ldehyde        ,        ...       21  Iodine 

Ether 37  Phosphorus 

Bisulphide  of  carbon  .      47  Strong  sulphut 

Acetone 56  Mercury     . 

Bromine $3  Sulphur 

Methy lie  alcohol     ...       66  Selenium     . 

Alcohol 78  Cadmium    . 

Benzole 80  Zinc 1040 


-e  of  760  millimetres. 
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Kopp  has  pointed  out  that  in  homologous  chemical  compounds  the  same 
difference  in  chemical  composition  frequently  involves  the  same  difference 
of  boiling  points ;  and  he  has  shown  that  in  a  very  extensive  series  of 
compounds,  the  fatty  acids  for  instance,  the  difference  of  CH*  is  attended 
by  a  difference  of  19^  C.  in  the  boiling  point.  In  other  series  of  hoipologous 
compounds  the  corresponding  difference  in  the  boiling  point  is  30P,  and  in 
others  again  24°. 

364.  Tbeoretloal  ezplanatton  of  eraporatioii  and  ebvllltloii. — From 
what  has  been  said  about  the  nature  of  the  motion  of  the  molecules  in  liquids 
(292),  it  may  readily  be  conceived  that  in  the  great  variety  of  these  motions, 
the  case  occurs  m  which,  by  a  fortuitous  concurrence  of  the  progressive, 
vibratory,  and  rotatory  motions,  a  molecule  is  projected  from  the  surface  of  the 
liquid  with  such  force  that  it  overleaps  the  sphere  of  the  action  of  its  cir- 
cumjacent molecules,  before,  by  their  attraction,  it  has  lost  its  initial  velocity ; 
and  that  it  then  flies  into  the  space  above  the  liquid. 

Let  us  first  suppose  this  space  limited  and  originally  vacuous,  it  gradu- 
ally fills  with  the  propelled  molecules,  which  act  like  a  gas  and  in  their 
motion  are  driven  against  the  sides  of  the  envelope.  One  of  these  sides, 
however,  is  the  surface  of  the  liquid  itself,  and  a  molecule  when  it  strikes 
against  this  surface  will  not  in  general  be  repelled,  but  will  be  retained  by  the 
attraction  which  the  adjacent  ones  exert.  Equilibrium  will  be  established 
when  as  many  molecules  are  dispersed  in  the  surrounding  space  as,  on  the 
average,  impinge  against  the  surface  and  are  retained  by  it  in  the  unit  of 
time.  This  state  of  equilibrium  is  not,  however,  one  of  rest,  in  which  eva- 
poration has  ceased,  but  a  condition  in  which  evaporation  and  condensation, 
which  are  equally  strong,  continually  compensate  each  other. 

The  density  of  a  vapour  depends  on  the  number  of  molecules  which  are 
repelled  in  a  given  time,  and  this  manifestly  depends  on  the  motion  of  the 
molecules  in  the  liquid,  and  therefore  on  the  temperature. 

What  has  been  said  respecting  the  surface  of  the  liquid  clearly  applies  to 
the  other  sides  of  the  vessel  within  which  the  vapour  is  formed  ;  some  vapour' 
is  condensed,  this  is  subject  to  evaporation,  and  a  condition  ultimately  occun 
in  which  evaporation  and  condensation  are  equal.  The  quantity  of  vapoafjl 
necessary  for  this  depends  on  the  density  of  vapour  in  the  closed  space,  on 
the  temperature  of  the  vapour,  and  of  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  on  the  force 
with  which  this  attracts  the  molecules.  The  maximum  will  be  reached^ 
when  the  sides  are  covered  with  a  layer  of  liquid,  which  then  acts  like  tbej 
free  surface  of  a  liquid. 

In  the  interior  of  a  liquid  it  may  happen  that  the  molecules  repel  eadr^ 
other  with  such  force  as  to  momentarily  destroy  the  coherence  of  the  masi. 
The  small  vacuous  space  which  is  thereby  formed  is  entirely  surrounded  bf 
a  medium  which  does  not  allow  of  the  passage  of  the  repelled  molecule! 
Hence  it  cannot  increase  and  maintain  itself  as  a  bubble  of  vapour,  unless  st 
many  molecules  are  projected  from  the  inner  sides  that  the  internal  pressuie 
which  thereby  results  can  balance  the  external  pressure  which  tends  to 
condense  the  bubble.  The  expansive  force  of  the  enclosed  vapour  musK 
therefore  be  so  much  the  greater,  the  greater  the  external  pressure  on 
the  liquid,  and  thus  we  see  the  dependence  of  pressure  on  the  temperature 
of  boiling. 
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365.  lMfl«eaoe  of  snbataaees  In  solutloii  on  tlie  boiling  point. — The 

:bullition  of  a  liquid  is  the  more  retarded  the  greater  the  quantity  of  any 
ubstance  it  may  contain  in  solution,  provided  that  the  substance  be  not 
olatile,  or,  at  all  events,  be  less  volatile  than  the  liquid  itself.  Water,  which 
»oiis  at  100°  when  pure,  boils  at  the  following  temperatures  when  saturated 
k'ith  different  salts  : — 


Water  saturated  with  common  salt 

„  nitrate  of  potassium 

„  carbonate  of  potassium 

„  chloride  of  calcium 


» 


n 


» 


boils  at  102° 
„      116 

„      135 
»      179 


Acids  in  solution  present  analogous  results ;  but  substances  merely 
nechanically  suspended,  such  as  earthy  matters,  bran,  wooden  shavings,  &c., 
to  not  affect  the  boiling  point. 

Dissolved  air  exerts  a  very  marked  influence  on  the  boiling  point  of 
irater.  Deluc  first  observed  that  water  freed  from  air  by  ebullition,  and 
>laced  in  a  flask  with  a  long  neck,  could  be  raised  to  112°  without  boiling. 
VI.  Donny  examined  this  phenomenon  by  means  of  the  apparatus  depicted  in 
igure  305.  Itcon- 
iists  of  a  glass  tube 
3AB,  bent  at  one 
*nd  and  closed  at 
C,  while  the  other 
iS  blown    into    a  ^'8-  305. 

pear-shaped  bulb,  6,  drawn  out  to  a  point.  The  tube  contains  water  which 
is  boiled  until  all  air  is  expelled,  and  the  open  end  is  hermetically  sealed.  By 
inclining  the  tube  the  water  passes  into  the  bent  end  CA ;  this  end  being 
:ed  in  a  bath  of  chloride  of  calcium,  the  temperature  may  be  raised  to 
>**  without  any  signs  of  boiling.  At  138°  the  liquid  is  suddenly  converted 
^to  steam  and  the  water  is  thrown  over  into  the  bulb,  which  is  smashed  if 
sufficiently  strong. 

Boiled  out  water,  covered  with  a  layer  of  oil,  may  be  raised  to  120°  with- 
boiling,  but  above  this  temperature  it  suddenly*begins  to  boil,  and  with 
lost  explosive  violence. 

When  m  liquid  is  suspended  in  another  of  the  same  specific  gravity,  but  of 
ler  boilings  point,  with  which  it  does  not  mix,  it  may  be  raised  far  beyond 
boiling  point  without  the  formation  of  a  trace  of  vapour.  Dufour  has 
le  a  number  of  vmluable  experiments  on  this  subject ;  he  used  in  the  case 
water  a  mixture  of  oil  of  cloves  and  linseed  oil,  and  placed  in  it  globules 
%f  water,  and  then  gradually  heated  the  oil ;  in  this  way  ebullition  rarely  set 
in  below  no®  or  115°  ;  very  commonly  globules  of  10  millimetres'  diameter 
reached  a  temperature  of  120°  or  130**,  while  very  small  globules  of  i  to  3 
miUimetres  reached  the  temperature  of  175®,  a  temperature  at  which  the 
tension  of  vapour  on  a  free  surface  is  8  or  9  atmo^»heres. 

At  these  high  temperatures  the  contact  of  a  solid  body,  or  the  production 
of  gas  bubbles  in  the  liquid,  occasioned  a  sudden  vaporisation  of  the  globule, 
accompanied  by  a  sound  like  the  hissing  of  a  hot  iron  in  water. 

Saturated  aqueous  solutions  of  sulphate  of  copper,  chloride  of  sodium, 
S:c,  remain  liquid  at  a  temperature  far  beyond  their  boiling  point,  when 
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immersed  in  melted  stearic  acid.  In  like  manner,  globules  ofchlorofonn 
(which  boils  at  6i°),  suspended  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  could  be 
heated  to  97°  or  98°  without  boiling. 

It  is  a  disputed  question  as  to  what  is  the  temperature  of  the  vapour 
from  boiling  saturated  saline  solutions.  It  has  been  stated  by  Rudbergto 
be  that  of  pure  water  boiling  under  the  same  pressure.  The  most  recent 
experiments  of  Magnus  seem  to  show,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  case, 
but  that  the  vapour  of  boiling  solutions  is  hotter  than  that  of  pure  water ; 
and  that  the  temperature  rises  as  the  solutions  become  more  concentrated, 
and  therefore  boil  at  higher  temperatures.  Nevertheless,  the  vapour  was 
.always  found  somewhat  cooler  than  the  mass  of  the  boiling  solution,  and  the 
difference  was  greater  at  high  than  at  low  temperatures. 

The  boiling  point  of  a  liquid  is  usually  lowered  when  it  is  mixed  with  a 
more  volatile  liquid  than  itself,  but  raised  when  it  contains  one  which  is  less 
volatile.  Thus  a  mixture  of  two  parts  alcohol  and  one  of  water  boils  at  83®, 
a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  and  one  part  of  ether  boils  at 
38°.  In  some  cases  the  boiling  point  of  a  mixture  is  lower  than  that  of 
either  of  its  constituents.  A  mixture  of  water  and  bisulphide  boib  at 
43°,  the  boiling  point  of  the  latter  being  46®.  On  this  depends  the 
following  curious  experiment.  If  water  and  bisulphide  of  carbon,  both  at 
the  temperature  45°,  are  mixed  together,  the  mixture  at  once  begins  to  boil 
briskly. 

366.  Znflnenoe  of  fbe  nature  of  tbe  tossoI  on  tbo  bolUnff  polat«— 
Gay-Lussac  observed  that  water  in  a  glass  vessel  required  a  higher  tempera- 
ture for  ebullition  than  in  a  metal  one. 
Taking  the  temperature  of  boiling  water 
in  a  copper  vessel  at  100°,  its  boilinj^ 
point  in  a  glass  vessel  was  found  to  be 
101°;  and  if  the  glass  vessel  had  been 
previously  cleaned  by  means  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  of  potass,  the  tempera* 
ture  would  rise  to  105°,  or  even  to  106* 
before  ebullition  commenced.  A  pi< 
of  metal  placed  in  the  bottom  of 
vessel  was  always  sufficient  to  lower  tl 
temperature  to  100°,  and  at  the 
time  to  prevent  the  violent  concussi< 
which  accompany  the  ebullition  of  ss 
or  acid  solutions  in  glass  vessels.  \V1 
ever  be  the  boiling  point  of  water, 
temperature  of  its  vapour  is  uninfluem 
by  the  substance  of  the  vessels. 

367.  Znflnenoo  of  prossiiro  oa 
bollinr  point. — We  see  from  the 
of  tensions  (358)  that  at  100®,  the 
perature  at  which  water  boils  undei 
^^^'  3°^-  pressure  of  760  millimetres,  which 

that  of  the  atmosphere,  aqueous  vapour  has  a  tension  exactly  equal  to  tk 
pressure.     This  principle  is  general,  and  may  be  thus  enunciated  :  A  /f  j 
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oils  when  the  tension  of  its  vapour  is  equal  to  the  pressure  it  supports. 
Consequently,  as  the  pressure  increases  or  diminishes,  the  tension  of  the 
apour,  and  therefore  the  temperature  necessary  for  ebullition,  must  increase 
If  diminish.  Hence  a  liquid  has  strictly  speaking  an  indefinite  number  of 
roiling  points. 

In  order  to  show  that  the  boiling  point  is  lower  under  diminished  pres- 
are,  a  small  dish  containing  water  at  30^  is  placed  under  the  receiver  of 
in  air-pump,  which  is  then  exhausted.  The  liquid  soon  begins  to  boil,  the 
'apour  formed  being  pumped  out  as  rapidly  as  it  is  generated. 

A  paradoxical  but  very  simple  experiment  also  well  illustrates  the  de- 
lendence  of  the  boiling  point  on  the  pressure.  In  a  glass  flask,  water  is 
K>iled  for  some  time,  and  when  all  air  has  been  expelled  by  the  steam,  the 
[ask  is  closed  by  a  cork  and  inverted,  as  shown  in  fig.  306.  If  the  bottom 
5  then  cooled  by  a  stream  of  cold  water  from  a  sponge,  the  water  begins  to 
toil  again.  This  arises  from  the  condensation  of  the  steam  above  the 
urface  of  the  water,  by  which  a  partial  vacuum  is  produced. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  this  diminution  of  pressure  that  liquids  boil  on 
ligh  mountains  at  lower  temperatures.  On  Mont  Blanc,  for  example,  water 
>oiIs  at  84°,  and  at  Quito  at  90°. 

On  the  more  rapid  evaporation  of  water  under  feeble  pressures  is  based 
he  use  of  the  air- pump  in  concentrating  those  solutions  which  either  can- 
lot  bear  a  high  degree  of  heat,  or  which  can  be  more  cheaply  evaporated 
n  an  exhausted  space.  Howard  made  a  most  important  and  useful  applica- 
ion  of  this  principle  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  The  s>Tup,  in  his  method, 
s  enclosed  in  an  air-tight  vessel,  which  is  exhausted  by  a  steam-engine. 
The  evaporation  consequently  goes  on  at  a  lower  temperature,  which  secures 
he  syrup  from  injury.  The  same  plan  is  adopted  in  evaporating  the  juice 
if  certain  plants  used  in  preparing  medicinal  extracts. 

On  the  other  hand,  ebullition  is  retarded  by  increasing  the  pressure  : 
under  the  pressure  of  two  atmospheres,  for  example,  water  only  boils  at 
l2o°-6. 

368.  VranUlo's  •zperlment. — The  influence  of  pressure  on  boiling 
aiay  further  be  illustrated  by  means  of  an  experiment  originally  made  b)- 
Franklin.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  bulb,  /?,  and  a  tube  ^,  joined  by  a 
tnbe  of   smaller    dimensions    (fig. 

907).     The  tube  b  is  drawn  out,  and 

tlie  apparatus    filled    with    water,  ^ 

■vhich  is  then  in  great  part  boiled 

ftvay  by  means  of  a  spirit  lamp.    f^fjMtt'^.    >^v%  ^ 

VThen  it  has  been  boiled  sufficiently    'm^^tLfL^  ^^^^  9  C 

hng  to  expel  all  the  air,  the  tube  d 

i%  sealed.    There  is  then  a  vacuum 

in  the  apparatus,  or  rather  there  is 

ft  pressure  due  to  the  tension  of  Fig.  307. 

ftqueous  vapour,  which  at  ordinary 

fcmperatures  is  very  small.     Consequently  if  the  bulb,  a,  be  placed  in  the 

band,  the  heat  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  pressure  which  drives  the  water  into 

rlie  tube  d,  and  causes  a  brisk  ebullition. 

369.  MeasiireiiieBt  of  belfbts  by  tbe  boiling  point. — From  the  con- 
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body  of  the  liquid ;  this  temperature  is  therefore  different  for  difTerenl 
pressures,  and  is  accordingly  a  relative  magnitude.  The  aisoiule  boiling 
point  is  the  temperature  at  which  a  body  is  converted  into  gas,  whatever  t>e 
ihe  pressure ;  it  is  identical  with  the  critical  temperature.  MendelejelT 
found  thai  a  relation  existed  between  the  absolute  temperature  and  the 
capillarity  of  liquids.  Increase  of  temperature  diminishes  cohesion,  and 
therefore  the  capillarity  of  liquids.  The  capillarity  ultimately  vanishes,  and 
the  temperature  at  which  this  takes  place  is  the  absolute  boiling  point. 

A  valour  may  be  defined  as  being  a  gas  at  any  temperature  below  its 
critical  point.  Hence  a  vnpour  can  be  converted  into  a  liquid  by  pressure 
alone,  and  can  therefore  exist  in  the  pressure  of  its  own  liquid,  while  agai 
requires  cooling  as  well  as  pressure  to  convert  it  into  a  liquid  ;  that  is,  to  alter 
its  arrangement  in  such  a  manner,  that  a  liquid  can  be  seen  to  be  separated 
froni  a  gas  by  a  distinctly  bounded  surfa.ce. 

371.  VBvin'*  dlfCmteri^Papin  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  investi- 
};ate  (he  effects  of  the  production  of  vapour  i  n  closed  vessels.  The  apparatus 
which  bears  his  name  consists  of  h  cylin- 
drical iron  vessel  (tig.  310),  provided  with 
a  cover,  which  is  firmly  fastened  dov 
by  the  screw  IJ.  In  order  to  close  the 
vessel  hermetically,  sheet  lead  is  placed 
between  the  edges  of  the  cover  and  the 
sel.  At  the  bottom  of  a  cylindrical 
cavity,  which  traverses  the  cylinder  S. 
and  the  tubulure  o,  the  cover  is  perforated 
by  a  small. orifice  in  which  there  is  : 
n.  This  rod  presses  against  a  leve 
movable  at  n,  and  the  pressure  may  be 
regulated  by  means  of  a  weight  mo' 
on  this  lever.  The  lever  is  so  weighted 
that  when  the  tension  in  ihe  interi 
equal  to  6  atmospheres,  for  example,  the 
(■alve  rises  and  the  vapour  escapes.  ~ 
destruction  of  the  p.ppnratus  is 
avoided,  and  this  mechanism  has  hence 
received  the  name  of  sa/fty-valfe.  ' 
digester  is  filled  about  two-thirds  v 
J,-  water,  and  is  heated  on  a  furnace.     ' 

water  may  thus  be  raised  to  a  temperature 
far  aboic  too',  and  the  tension  of  the  vapour  increased  to  several  atmo. 
spheres,  accordintr  to  the  weight  on  the  lever. 

We  have  seen  that  water  boils  at  much  lower  temperatures  on  high 
mountains  (367)  ;  the  temperature  of  water  boiling  in  open  vessels  in 
localities  is  not  sufficient  to  soften  animal  fibre  completely  and  extract 
the  nutriment,  and   hence   Papin's  digester  is  used  in  the  preparation  of 

I'apin's  digester  is  used  in  extracting  gelatine.     When  bones  are  digested 
in  this  apparatus  they  are  softened  so  that  the  gelatine  which  they  co 
is  dissolved  :  the  part  through  wbich  the  screw  It  passes  is  made  of  sucb 
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elasticity  that  it  yields  and  the  lid  opens  when  the  pressure  of  the  vapour 
becomes  dangerous. 

372.  ab«tBBt  beat  or  Tapoiur. — As  the  temperature  of  a  liquid  remains 
constant  during  ebullition,  whatever  be  the  source  of  heat  (363),  it  follows 
that  a  considerable  quantity  of  heat  becomes  absorbed  in  ebullition,  the 
only  effect  of  which  is  to  transform  the  body  from  the  liquid  to  the  gaseous 
condition.  And  conversely,  when  a  saturated  vapour  passes  into  the  state  of 
liquid  it  gives  out  a  definite  amount  of  heat. 

These  phenomena  were  first  observed  by  Black,  and  he  described  them 
by  saying  that  during  vaporisation  a  quantity  of  sensible  heat  became  latent^ 
and  that  the  latent  heat  again  became  free  during  condensation.  The 
quantity  of  heat  which  a  liquid  must  absorb  in  passing  from  the  liquid  to 
the  gaseous  state,  and  which  it  gives  out  in  passing  from  the  state  of  vapour 
to  that  of  liquid,  is  spoken  of  as  the  latent  heat  0/ evaporation. 

The  analogy  of  these  phenomena  to  those  of  fusion  will  be  at  once  seen  ; 
the  modes  of  determining  them  will  be  described  in  the  chapter  on  Calori- 
metry ;  but  the  following  results,  which  have  been  obtained  for  the  latent 
heats  of  evaporation  of  a  few  liquids,  may  be  here  given  : —  • 

Water 536  Bisulphide  of  carbon  .        .        .87 

Alcohol 208  Turpentine  .       " .        .        .        -74 

Acetic  acid      ....  102  Bromine 49 

Ether 90  Iodine 24 

The  meaning  of  these  numbers  is,  in  the  case  of  water,  for  instance,  that 
it  requires  as  much  heat  to  convert  a  pound  of  water  from  the  state  of  liquid 
at  the  boiling  point,  to  that  of  vapour  at  the  same  temperature,  as  would  raise 
a  pound  of  water  through  536  degrees,  or  536  pounds  of  water  through  one 
degree  ;  or  that  the  conversion  of  one  pound  of  vapour  of  alcohol  at  78°  into 
liquid  alcohol  of  the  same  temperature  would  heat  208  pounds  of  water 
through  one  degree. 

Watt,  who  investigated  the  subject,  found  that  the  whole  quantity  of  heat 
necessary  to  raise  a  given  weight  of  water  from  zero  at  any  temperature 
and  then  to  evaporate  it  entirely^  is  a  constant  quantity.  His  experiments 
showed  that  this  quantity  is  640.  Hence  the  lower  the  temperature  the 
greater  the  latent  heat,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  higher  the  temperature 
the  less  the  latent  heat.  The  latent  heat  of  the  vapour  of  water  evaporated 
at  100°  would  be  540,  while  at  50°  it  would  be  590.  At  higher  temperatures 
the  latent  heat  of  aqueous  vapour  would  go  on  diminishing.  •  Water  evapo- 
rated under  a  pressure  of  1 5  atmospheres  at  a  temperature  of  200®,  would 
have  a  latent  heat  of  440,  and  if  it  could  be  evaporated  at  640°  it  would  have 
no  latent  heat  at  all. 

Regnault,  who  examined  this  question  with  great  care,  found  that  the 
total  quantity  of  heat  necessary  for  the  evaporation  of  water  increases  with 
the  temperature^  and  is  not  constant,  as  Watt  had  supposed.  It  is  repre- 
sented by  the  formula 

Q  =  6065 -F  0-305  T, 

in  which  Q  is  the  total  quantity  of  heat,  and  T  the  temperature  of  the  water 
during  evaporation,  while  the  numbers  are  constant  quantities.     The  total 
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i  100° is 6065  +  (o-y>s  K  100) 


X|u3niity  of  beat  necessary  to  evaporate  water  a 
-637  ;  at  120°  it  is  643;  at  150"  it  13651  ;  and  at  i&o~  it  is  bOi. 

Thus  the  heal  required  to  raise  a  pound  of  water  from  zero  and  convert 
It  into  steam  at  100°  represents  a  mechanical  work  of  885430  units,  which 
would  be  sufficient  to  raise  a  ton  weight  through  a  height  of  nearly  400  feet. 
The  total  heal  of  the  evaporation  of  ether  is  expressed  by  a  formula 
similar  to  that  of  water,  namely,  Q"  64  40-045/;  ^'^'^  (^^'  '*"'  chlort^orm 
0-67+0-I37S''- 

373.  aal«  d«o  to  •ntpoMitloB.  Marovrr  ftoaen. — Whatever  be  the 
temperature  at  which  a  vapour  is  praduced,  an  absorption  of  heat  always 
takes  place.  If,  therefore,  a  liquid  evaporates,  and  does  not  receive  from 
without  a  quantity  of  heat  equal  to  that  which  is  expended  in  producing  the 
vapour,  its  temperature  sinks,  and  the  cooling  is  greater  in  proportion  as  the 
evaporation  is  more  rapid. 

Leslie  succeeded  in  freezing  water  by  means  of  rapid  evaporation. 
Under  the  receiver  of  the  air-pump  is  placed  a  vessel  containing  strong  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  above  it  a  thin  metal  capsule,  A (Rg.  3ii),containingasmall 
quantity  of  water.  By 
exhausting  the  receiver 
the  water  begins  to 
boil  (360),  and  since 
the  \  ipour  IS  absorbed 
by  the  sulphuric  acid 
as  fast  as  it  is  formed, 
a  rapid  evaporation  is 
produced  which  quick 
ly  effects  the  freezing 
ol  the  water 

This  experiment  is 
best  performed  by 
using,  instead  of  a  thin 
metal  dish,  a  watch 
glass  coated  with  lamp- 
black and  resting  on  a  cork.  The  advantage  of  this  is  twofold  ;  firstly,  the 
lampblack  is  a  very  bad  conductor ;  and  secondly,  i(  is  not  moistened  by 
the  liquid,  which  remains  in  the  form  of  a  globule  not  in  contact  with  the  ■ 
glass.    A  small  porous  dish  may  also  ad\antageously  be  used. 

The  same  result  is  obtained  by  means  of  Wollaslon's  cryoplwrus  (fig. 
312),  which  consists  of  a  bent  glass  tube  provided  with  a  bulb  at  each  end. 
The  apparatus  is  prepared  by  introducing  a  small  quantity  of  water,  which 
is  then  boiled  so  as  to  expel  all  air.  It  is  then  hermetically  sealed,  so  that 
on  cooling  it  contains  only  water  and  the  vapour  of  water. 

The  water  being  introduced  into  the  bulb  A,  the  other  bulb  is  immersed 
The  vapour  in  the  tube  is  thus  condensed  ;  the  water 
ire.    But  this  rapid  production  of  vapour  requires  a  large 
it  of  heat,  which  is  abstracted  from  the  water  in  A,  and  its  temperature 
is  so  much  reduced  that  it  freezes. 

Uy  using  liquids  more  volatile  than  water,  more  particularly  liquid  sul- 
phurous acid,  which  boils  ai  —  10',  or,  still  better,  chloride  of  methyle,  which 


in  3  freeiing  n 

ill  A  rapidly  yields  n 
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is  now  prepared  industrially  in  large  quantities,  a  degree  of  cold  is  obtained 
sufficiently  intense  to  freeze  mercury.  This  experiment  may  be  made  on  a 
small  scale  by  covering  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  with  cotton  wool,  and  after 
having  moistened  it  with  the  liquid  in  question,  placing  it  under  the  receiver 
of  the  air-pump.    When  a  vacuum  is  produced  the  mercury  is  quickly  frozen. 

Thilorier,  by  directing  a  jet  of  liquid  carbonic  acid  on  the  bulb  of  an 
alcohol  thermometer,  obtained  a  temperature  of  —  100°  without  freezing  the 
alcohol.  We  have  already  seen,  however  (343),  that  with  a  mixture  of  solid 
carbonic  acid,  liquid  protoxide  of  nitrogen  and  ether,  Despretz  obtained  a 
sufficient  degree  of  cold  to  reduce  alcohol  to  the  viscous  state. 

By  means  of  the  evaporation  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  the  formation  of 
ice  may  be  illustrated  without  the  aid  of  an  air-pump.  A  little  water  is 
dropped  on  a  board,  and  a  capsule  of  thin  copper  foil,  containing  bisulphide 
of  carbon,  is  placed  on  the  water.  The  evaporation  of  the  bisulphide  is  ac- 
celerated by  means  of  a  pair  of  bellows,  and  after  a  few  minutes  the  water 
freezes  round  the  capsule,  so  that  the  latter  adheres  to  the  wood. 

In  like  manner,  if  some  water  be  placed  in  a  test-tube,  which  is  then 
dipped  in  a  glass  containing  some  ether,  and  a  current  of  air  be  blown 
through  the  ether  by  means  of  a  glass  tube  fitted  to  the  nozzle  of  a  pair  of 
bellows,  the  rapid  evaporation  of  the  ether  very  soon  freezes  the  water  in  the 
tube.  Richardson's  apparatus  for  producing  local  anaesthesia  also  depends 
on  the  cold  produced  by  the  evaporation  of  ether. 

The  cold  produced  by  evaporation  is  used  in  hot  climates  to  cool  water 
by  means  of  alcarrazas.  These  are  porous  earthen  vessels,  through  which 
water  percolates,  so  that  on  the  outside  there  is  a  continual  evaporation, 
which  is  accelerated  when  the  vessels  are  placed  in  a  current  of  air.  For  the 
same  reason  wine  is  cooled  by  wrapping  the  bottles  in  wet  cloths  and  placing 
them  in  a  draught. 

In  Harrison's  method  of  making  ice  artificially,  a  steam-engine  is  used 
to  work  an  air-pump,  which  produces  a  rapid  evaporation  of  some  ether,  in 
which  is  immersed  the  vessel  containing  the  water  to  be  frozen.  The  ap- 
paratus is  so  constructed  that  the  vaporised  ether  can  be  condensed  and 
used  again. 

The  cooling  effect  produced  by  a  wind  or  draught  does  not  necessarily 
arise  from  the  wind  being  cooler,  for  it  may,  as  shown  by  the  thermometer, 
be  actually  warmer,  but  arises  from  the  rapid  evaporation  it  causes  from  the 
surface  of  the  skin.  We  have  the  feeling  of  oppression,  even  at  moderate 
temperatures,  when  we  are  in  an  atmosphere  saturated  by  moisture,  in  which 
no  evaporation  takes  place. 

374.  Carry's  apparatus  for  f^eeainr  water.— We  have  already  seen  that 
when  any  liquid  is  converted  into  vapour  it  absorbs  a  considerable  quantity 
of  sensible  heat ;  this  furnishes  a  source  of  cold  which  is  more  abundant 
the  more  volatile  the  liquid,  and  the  greater  its  heat  of  vaporisation. 

This  property  of  liquids  has  been  utilised  by  M.  Carr^,  in  freezing  water 
by  the  distillation  of  ammonia.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  cylindrical 
boiler  C  (figs.  313,  314),  and  of  a  slightly  conical  vessel  A,  which  is  X)\^  freezer. 
These  two  vessels  are  connected  by  a  tube,  ///,  and  a  brace,  w,  binds  them 
firmly.  They  are  made  of  strong  galvanised  iron  plate,  and  can  resist  a 
pressure  of  seven  atmospheres. 
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The  boiler  C,  which  holds  about  two  gallons,  is  three  parts  filled  with  a 
strong  solution  of  ammonia.  In  a  lubulure  in  ihe  upper  part  of  the  boiler 
some  oil  is  placed,  and  in  this  a  thermometer  /.  The  freezer  A  consists  of 
two  concentric  envelopes,  in  such  a  manner  that,  its  centre  being'  hollow,  a 
metal  vessel,  H,  containing  the  water  to  be  frozen,  can  be  placed  in  this  space. 
i-ience  only  the  annular  space  between  the  sides  of  the  freeier  is  in  commu- 
nication with  the  boiler  by  means  of  the  lube  m.  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
freeier  there  is  a  small  tubulure,  which  can  be  closed  by  a  metal  stopper, 
and  by  which  the  solution  of  ammonia  is  introduced. 

The  formation  of  ice  comprehends  two  distinct  operations.  In  the  first, 
the  boiler  is  placed  in  a  furnace  F,  and  the  freezer  in  a  bath  of  cold  water  of 
about  12°.    The  boiler  being  heated  to  130",  the  ammoniacal  gas  dissolved 


in  the  water  of  the  boiler  is  disengaged,  and,  in  virtue  of  its  own  pressure,  is 
liquefied  in  the  freezer,  along  with  about  a  tenth  of  its  weight  of  water.  This 
distillation  of  C  towards  A  lasts  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  and  when  it  is 
finished  the  second  operation  commences  ;  this  consists  in  placing  the  boiler 
in  the  cold-waier  bath  (fig.  314),  and  the  freezer  outside,  care  being  taken  to 
surround  it  with  \ery  dry  flannel.  The  vessel  G,  about  three-quarters  full 
of  water,  is  placed  in  the  freezer.  As  the  boiler  cools,  the  ammoniacal  gas 
with  which  it  is  filled  is  again  dissolved  ;  the  pressure  thus  being  diminished, 
the  ammonia  which  has  been  liquefied  in  it  is  converted  into  the  gaseous 
form,  and  now  distils  from  A  towards  C,  to  redissolve  in  the  water  which  • 
has  remained  in  the  boiler.  IJuring  this  distillation  the  ammonia  which  is 
gasified  absorbs  a  great  quantity  of  heat,  which  is  withdrawn  from  the  vessel 
t;  and  the  water  ii  contains.  Hence  it  is  that  this  water  freezes.  In  order 
to  have  Ijetter  contact  between  the  sides  of  the  vessel  G  and  the  freezer, 
.ilcohol  is  poured  between  them.  In  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter  a  perfectly 
■X  cylindrical  block  of  ice  can  be  taken  from  the  vessel  G. 
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This  apparatus  gives  about  four  pounds  of  ice  in  an  hour,  at  a  price  of 
about  a  farthing  per  pound  ;  large  continuously  working  apparatus  have, 
however,  been  constructed,  which  produce  as  much  as  800  poilnds  of  ice  in 
an  hour. 

Carrd  has  constructed  an  ice-making  machinf  which  is  an  industrial 
application  of  Leslie's  experiment  (373),  and  by  which  considerable  quantities 
of  water  may  be  frozen  in  a  short  time.  It  consists  of  a  cylinder  R  about  i  J 
inches  long  by  4  in  diameter,  made  of  an  alioy  of  lead  and  antimony 
(fig.  31;)-  At  one  end  is  a  funnel  E,  by  which  strong  sulphuric  acid  can  be 
introduced  ;  at  the  other  is  a  tubulure  «i,  to  which  is  screwed  a  dome  d  that 
supports  a  series  of  obstacles  intended  to  prevent  any  sulphuric  acid  (rom 
spirting  into  tn  and  *.  There  are,  moreover,  on  the  receiver  a  wide  tube  u, 
■"  '    -'ass  disc  O,  and  a  long  tube  A,  to  the  top  of  which  is  fitted 

taining  water  to  be 
frozen.  The  dome 
(/,  the  disc  0,  and 
the  stopper  (  of  the 
funnel  £  are  all 
sealed  with  wax. 

On  the  side  of 
the  receiver  is  an 
air-pump  P,  con- 
nected with  it  by  a  < 
lube  i,  and  worked 
by  a  handle  M.  To  j 
this  handle  is  at- 
tached a  rod  /, 
which  by  the 
.  mechanism  repre- 
sented on  the  left 
of  the  hgure  works 
a  stirrer  A  in  the 
sulphuric  acid.  A 
lever  ^r  connected 
with    a    horizontal 

verses  a  small  stuff-  pi 

ing-box  n,  trans- 
mits its  backward  and  forward  motion  to  the  rod  e  and  lo  the  stirrer.  This 
and  the  stuffing-box  «  are  fitted  in  a  tubulure  on  the  side  of  the  lubulure  ni. 
The  smallest  siie  which  Carr^  makes  contains  3'5  kilogrammes  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  the  water-bottle  about  4cx>  grammes,  when  it  is  one-third  full. 
After  about  70  strokes  of  the  piston  the  waler  begins  to  boil ;  the  acid  being 
in  continued  agitation,  the  vapour  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  it,  and  the  pump  is 
worked  until  freezing  begins.  For  this  purpose  it  is  merely  necessary  to 
Kive  a  few  strokes  every  live  minutes.  The  rate  of  freezing  depends  on  the 
strength  of  the  acid  ;  when  this  gets  very  dilute  it  requires  renewal :  but  12 
water-bottles  can  be  frozen  with  the  same  quantity  of  acid. 
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LIQUEFACTION  OF  VAPOURS  AND  CASES. 


37S-   KIVttanMXion  of  T«»oai«> — The  ligue/action  or  condeHsation  of 

vapours  is  their  passage  from  the  aeriform  to  the  liquid  state.  Condensa- 
tion may  be  due  to  three  causes^cooliiiH,  compression,  or  chemical  affinity. 
For  the  first  two  causes  the  vapours  must  be  saturated  (353),  while  the 
latter  produces  the  liquefaction  of  the  most  rarefied  vapours.  Thus,  a  large 
number  of  sails  absorb  and  condense  the  aqueous  vapour  in  the  atmosphere, 
however  small  its  quantity. 

When  vapours  are  condensed,  their  latent  heat  becomes  free ;  that  is,  it 
affects  the  thermometer.  This  is  readily  seen  when  a  current  of  steam  at 
100"  is  passed  into  a  vessel  of  water  at  the  ordinary  tempwrature.  The  liquid 
becomes  rapidly  heated,  and  soon  reaches  100°.  The  quantity  of  heat  given 
up  in  liquefaction  is  equal  to  the  quantity  absorbed  in  producing  the  vapour. 

376.  SlatHIMlon.     BtUla. — Distillation   is    an    operation    by    which    a 


volatile  liquid  may  be  separated  from  substances  which  it  holds  in  solution 
or  by  which  two  liquids  of  different  volatilities  may  be  separated.  The 
operation  depends  on  the  transformation  of  liquids  in  vapours  by  the  action 
of  heat,  and  on  the  condensation  of  these  vapours  by  cooling. 

The  apparatus  used  in  distillation  is  called  a  still.  Its  form  may  vary 
greatly,  but  it  consists  essentially  of  three  parts  :  rst,  the  body  A  (fig.  316), 
a  copper  vessel  containing  the  liquid,  the  lower  part  of  which  fits  in  the 
furnace  :  2nd,  the  head.  It,  which  fits  on  the  body,  and  from  which  a 
lateral  tube,  C,  leads  to  :  3rd,  the  ■aiomt^  S,  a  long  spiral  tin  or  copper  tube 
placed  in  a  cistern  kept  constantly  full  of  cold  water.  The  object  of  the 
worm   is   to  condense   the   vapour  by  exposing  a  greater   extent   of  cold 
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To  free  ordinary  watcf  Irom  the  many  impurities  which  it  contains,  it  is 
placed  in  a  still  and  heated.  The  vapours  disengaged  are  condensed  in  the 
worm,  and  the  distilled  water  arising  from  the  condensation  is  collected  in 
the  receiver  D.  The  vapours  in  condensing  rapidly  heat  the  water  in  the 
cistern,  which  must,  therefore,  be  constantly  renewed.  For  this  purpose  a 
continual  supply  of  cold  water  i>asses  into  the  bottom  of  the  cistern,  while 
the  lighter  heated  water  rises  to  the  surface  and  escapes  by  a  tube  in  the  top 
of  the  cistern. 

377.  Uebir**  Condenser. — In  distilling  small  quantities  of  liquids, 
or  in  taking  the  boiling  point  of  a  hquid,  so  as  not  to  lose  any  of  it,  the 


Fig.  317- 

apparatus  known  as  Ltebig's  Condenser  is  extremely  useful.  It  consists  of  a 
glass  tube,  tt{fig.  3 17),  about  thirty  inches  long,  fitted  in  a  copper  or  tin  tube 
by  means  of  perforated  corks.  A  constant  supply  of  cold  water  from  the 
vessel  a  passes  into  the  space  between  the  two  tubes,  being  conveyed  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  condenser  by  a  funnel  and  tube^  and  flowing  out  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  tube  g.  The  liquid  to  be  distilled  is  contained  in  a  retort, 
the  neck  of  which  is  placed  in  the  tube ;  the  condensed  liquid  drops  quite 
cold  into  a  vessel  placed  to  receive  it  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  con- 
densing tube. 

378.  Apparatus  for  determinlnr  the  aloobolio  Talna  of  wines. — One 
of  the  forms  of  this  apparatus  consists  of  a  glass  flask  resting  on  a  tripod, 
and  heated  by  a  spirit  lamp  (fig.  318).  By  means  of  a  caoutchouc  tube  this 
is  connected  with  a  worm  placed  in  a  copper  vessel  filled  with  cold  water, 
and  below  which  is  a  test-glass  for  collecting  the  distillate.  On  this  arc 
three  divisions,  one  a,  which  measures  the  quantity  of  wine  taken  ;  the  two 
others  indicating  one-half  and  one-third  of  this  volume. 

The  test-glass  is  filled  with  the  wine  up  to  <?  ;  this  is  then  poured  into 
the  flask,  which  having  been  connected  with  the  worm,  the  distillation  is 
commenced.      The  liquid  which   distils  over  is  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
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;  for  ordinary  wines,  such  as  clarets  and  hoclcs,  about  one-tfa 
r,  nnd  for  vvines  richer  in  spirit,  such  as  sherries  and  port! 
t  be  distilled  ;  experiment  has  shown  that  under  these  circums 
ihe  alcohol  passes  over  in  the  distillate.     The  measure  is  then  fiUe 

distillet 


Fig.  ]iB.  (" 

number 

l^iined  corresponds  to  a  certain  strength  of  alcohol  as  indicated  by  t' 
37g.  Baratjr.tabo.^In  preparing  gases  and  colleellng  themovei 
^ionally  happens   that   these   liquids   rush   back 
generating    vessel,  and    destroy  the    c 
■     s  from  an  excess  of  atmosph< 
r  the  tension  in  the  vessel.    If  a 
phurous  acid  for  e.iample— be  generati 
flask  m  {fig.  319),  and  be  passed  into  wa 
vessel  A,  as  long  as  Ihe  gas  is  given  off 
tension   exceeds   the   aimnspheric   pres: 
the  weight  of  the  column  of  water,  on 

'  1  the  vessel  c 
and  absorption  is  impossible.  But  if  th< 
decreases,  either  through  the  tlask  I 
cooled  or  the  gas  being  disengaged  to 
the  entenial  pressure  prevads,  and  when  it  exceeds  the  internal  ii 
more  than  the  weight  of  the  column  of  water  co,  the  water  rises 
Sask,  and  the  operation  is  spoiled.  This  accident  is  prevented  by 
safety-tubes. 

These  are  tubes  which  prevent  absorption  by  allowing  air  to 
proportion  as  the  internal  tension  decreases.  The  simplest  is  a 
(fij;.  310),  passing  through  Ihe  cork  which  closes  the  flask  M,  in  \ 
j^as  is  generated,  and  dipping  in  the  liquid.     When  the  tension  o 

n  M, the  atmospheric  pressure  on  thewater  in  the  bath 

1  height  in  the  tube  DA  ;  but  this  pressure,  ac 
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on  (he  liquid  in  the  tube  C0,  depresses  it  to  the  same  extent,  assuming  that 
the  liquid  has  the  same  density  as  the  water  in  E.  Now  as  the  distance  or 
is  less  than  the  height  DH,  air  enters  by  the  aperture  o,  before  the  water  in 
the  bath  can  rise  to  A,  and  no  absorption  takes  place. 

I^'iS-  331  represents  another  kind  of  safety-tube.  It  has  a  bulb  a,  con- 
taining a  certmn  quantity  of  liquid,  as  does  also  id.  When  the  tension  of 
the  gas  in  the  retort  M  exceeds  the  atmospheric  pressure,  the  level  in  the 
leg  id  rises  higher  than  in  the  bulb  a  ;  if  the  gas  has  the  tension  of  one 
atmosphere,  the  level  is  the  same  in  the  tube  as  in  the  bulb.  Lastly,  if  the 
tension  of  the  gas  is  less  than  Che  atmospheric  pressure,  the  level  sinks  in 


the  leg  di;  and,  as  care  is  taken  that  the  height  ia  is  less  than  bh,  as  soon 
as  the  air  which  enters  through  c  reaches  the  curved  part  /',  it  raises  the 
column  ia,  and  passes  into  the  retort  before  the  water  in  the  cylinder  can 
reach  b  ;  the  pressure  in  the  interior  is  then  equal  to  the  external  pressure, 
and  no  absorption  takes  place. 

380.  Uqnafaotlan  of  Bases. — We  have  already  seen  that  a  saturated 
vapour,  the  temperature  of  which  is  constant,  is  liquefied  by  increasing  the 
pressure,  and  that,  the  pressure  remaining  constant,  it  is  brought  into  the 
liquid  state  by  diminishing  the  temperature. 

Unsaturated  vapours  behave  in  all  respects  like  gases.  And  it  is  natural 
to  suppose  that  what  are  ordinarily  called  permanent  gases  are  really  un- 
saturated vapours.  For  the  gaseous  form  is  accidental,  and  is  not  inherent 
in  the  nature  of  the  substance.  At  ordinary  temperatures  sulphurous  anhy- 
dride is  a  gas,  while  in  countries  near  the  poles  it  is  a  liquid  ;  in  temperate 
climates  ether  is  a  liquid,  at  a  tropical  heal  il  is  a  t;as.  And  just  as  unsatu- 
rated vapiours  may  be  brought  to  the  state  of  saturation,  and  then  liquefied, 
by  suitably  diminishing  the  temperature  or  increasing  the  pressure,  so  by  the 
same  means  gases  may  be  liquefied.  But  as  they  are  mostly  very  far  re- 
moved from  this  stale  of  saturation,  great  cold  and  pressure  are  required. 
Some  of  ihem  may  indeed  be  liquefied  either  by  cold  or  by  pressure ;  for 
the  majority,  however,  both  agencies  must  be  simultaneously  employed. 
The  recent  researches  of  Cailletei  and  Pictet  have  shown  that  the  dis- 
tinction permanent  gas  no  longer  exists,  now  that  all  are  liquefied. 
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Faraday  was  the  first  to  liquefy  some  of  the  gases.     His  method  con- 
sists in  enclosing  in  a  bent  glass  tube   (fig.   322)  substances  by  whose 

chemical  action  the  gas  to  be  liquefied  is  pro- 
duced, and  then  sealing  the  shorter  leg.  In 
proportion  as  the  gas  is  disengaged  its  pressure 
increases,  and  it  ultimately  liquefies  and  collects 
in  the  shorter  leg,  more  especially  if  its  conden- 
sation is  assisted  by  placing  the  shorter  leg  in  a 
freezing  mixture.  A  small  manometer  may  be 
placed  in  the  apparatus  to  indicate  the  pres- 
sure. 

Cyanogen  gas  is  readily  liquefied  by  heat- 
Fig.  3'2.  ing  cyanide  of  mercury  in  a  bent  tube  of  this 

description ;  and  carbonic  acid  by  heating 
bicarbonate  of  sodium  ;  other  gases  have  been  condensed  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  special  reactions,  the  consideration  of  which  belongs  rather  to 
chemistr)'  than  to  physics.  For  example,  chloride  of  silver  absorbs  about 
200  times  its  volume  of  ammoniacal  gas  ;  when  the  compound  thus  formed 
is  placed  in  the  long  leg  of  a  bent  tube  and  gently  heated,  while  the  shorter 
leg  is  immersed  in  a  freezing  mixture,  a  quantity  of  liquid  ammoniacal 
gas  speedily  collects  in  the  shorter  leg. 

381.  Apparatus  to  liquefy  and  solidify  rases. — ^Thilorier  first  con- 
structed an  apparatus  by  which  considerable  quantities  of  carbonic  acid 
could  be  liquefied.  Its  principle  is  the  same  as  that  used  by  Faraday  in 
working  with  glass  tubes  ;  the  gas  is  generated  in  an  iron  cylinder,  and 
passes  through  a  metal  tube  into  another  similar  cylmder,  where  it  con- 
denses. The  use  of  this  apparatus  is  not  free  from  danger;  many  acci- 
dents have  already  happened  with  it,  and  it  has  been  superseded  by  an 
apparatus  constructed  by  Natterer,  of  Vienna,  which  is  both  convenient  and 
safe. 

A  perspective  view  of  the  apparatus,  as  modified  by  Bianchi,  is  repre- 
sented in  fig.  324,  and  a  section  on  a  larger  scale  in  fig.  323.  It  consists 
of  a  wrought-iron  reservoir  A,  of  something  less  than  a  quart  capacity, 
which  can  resist  a  pressure  of  more  than  6co  atmospheres.  A  small  force- 
pump  is  screwed  on  the  lower  part  of  this  reservoir.  The  piston-rod  /  is 
moved  by  the  crank  rod  E,  which  is  worked  by  the  handle  M.  As  the 
compression  of  the  gas  and  the  friction  of  the  piston  produce  a  considerable 
disengagement  of  heat,  the  reser\'oir  A  is  surrounded  by  a  copper  vessel, 
in  which  ice  or  a  freezing  mixture  is  placed.  The  water  arising  from  the 
melting  of  the  ice  passes  by  a  tube  ;;/  into  a  cylindrical  copper  case  C, 
which  surrounds  the  force-pump,  from  whence  it  escapes  through  the 
tube  «,  and  the  stopcock  o.  The  whole  arrangement  rests  on  an  iron 
frame  PQ. 

The  gas  to  be  liquefied  is  previously  collected  in  airtight  bags  R,  from 
whence  it  passes  into  a  bottle  V,  containing  some  suitable  drying  substance ; 
it  then  passes  into  the  condensing  pump  through  the  vulcanised  india-rubber 
tube  H.  After  the  apparatus  has  been  worked  for  some  time  the  reservoir 
A  can  be  unscrewed  from  the  pump  without  any  escape  of  the  liquid,  for  it 
i  '  below  by  a  valve  S  (fig.  323).     In  order  to  collect  some  of  the 
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turning  the  stopwock  i 
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liquid  gas,  the  reservoir  is  inverted,  and  0 
liquid  escapes  by  a  small  tubulure  x. 

When  carbonic  acid  has  been  liquefied,  and  is  allowed  to  escape  into  the 
air,  a  portion  only  of  the  liquid  volatilises  ;  in  consequence  of  the  heat  ab- 
sorbed by  this  evaporation,  the  rest  is  so  much  cooled  as  to  solidify  in  white 
flakes  like  snow  or  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid. 

Solid  carbonic  acid  evaporates  very  slowly.     By  means  of  an  alcohol 


thermometer  its  temperature  has  been  found  to  be  about  —90°.  A  small 
quantity  placed  on  the  hand  does  not  produce  the  seisation  of  such  great 
cold  as  might  be  expected.  This  arises  from  the  imperfect  contact.  But  it 
the  solid  be  mixed  with  ether  the  cold  produced  is  so  intense  that  when  a 
little  is  placed  on  the  skin  all  the  etfecls  of  a  severe  burn  are  produced.  A 
e  of  these  two  substances  solidifies  four  limes  its  weight  of  mercury 
When  a  tube  containing  liquid  carbonic  acid  is  placed 
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in  this  mixture,  the  liquid  becomes  solid,  and  looks  like  a  transparent  piece 
of  ice. 

The  mo3i  remarkable  liquefaction  obtained  by  this  apparatus  is  that  of 
protoxide  of  nitrogen.  The  gas  once  liquefied  only  evaporates  slowly,  and 
produces  a  temperature  of  88°  below  zero.  Mercury  placed  in  it  in  small 
quantities  instantly  solidifies.  The  same  is  the  ca^e  with  water :  it  must  be 
added  drop  by  drop,  otherwise,  its  latent  heal  being  much  greater  than  that 
of  mercury,  the  heat  given  up  by  the  water  in  solidifying  would  be  sufficient 
to  cause  an  explosion  of  the  protoxide  of  nitrogen. 

Protoxide  of  nitrogen  is  readily  decomposed  by  heat,  and  has  the  pro- 
perly of  supporting  the  combustion  of  bodies  with  almost  as  much  brilliancy 
as  oxygen  ;  and  even  al  low  temperatures  it  preserves  this  property.  When 
a  piece  of  incandescent  charcoal  is  thrown  on  liquid  protoxide  of  nitrt^en 
it  continues  to  bum  with  a  brilliant  light. 

The  cold  produced  by  the  evaporation  of  ether  (373)  has  been  used  by 
Loir  and  Urion  in  the  liquefaction  of  gases.     By  passing  a  current  of  air 
from  a  blowpipe  bellows  through  several  tubes  into 
a  few  ounces  of  ether,  a  temperature  of  —  34°  C.  can 
be  reached  in  five  or  six  minutes,  and  may  be  kept 
up  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.     By  evaporating 
liquid  sulphurous  acid  in  the  same  manner  a  great 
degree  of  cold,  —  50°  C,  is  obtained.     At  this  tem- 
perature  ammoniacal   gas    may   be   liquefied.      By 
rapidly  evaporating  liquid  ammonia  under  the  air- 
pump,  in  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  a  tempera- 
-87°  is  attained,  which  is  found  sufficient  10 
J     ■  L    .  liquefy  carbonic  acid  under  the  ordinary  pressure  of 

Jl— ^    ^^F*  '^c  atmosphere. 

r.-{]^H  H  382.  GalllMers     mxA     VloMfs     nseBobaa.  — 

JJ  ^L  Cailletet  and    Pictet,  working    indepiendently,  but 

HI   i^R  J,  £        simultaneously,  have    effaced    the    old    distinction 
T    ^tSS^fci,   between  permanent   and  non-permanent  gases,  by 
I      r^^fl^^  effecting  the  liquefaction  of  the  gases  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  and  other  gases  hitherto  supposed  to  be 
-  incoercible.     This  has  been  accomplished  by  means 
of  powerful  material  appliances  directed  with  great 
skill  and  ingenuity. 

The  essential  parts  of  Cailletei's  apparatus  are 
represented  in  fig.  325.     The  gas  to  be  condensed 
is  contained  in  the  tube  T  P,  which  is   fitted,  by 
l.-lg  j,j  means  of  a  bronze  screw  A  into  a  strong  wrought- 

iron  mercury  bath  B.  By  means  of  a  screw  R  E, 
and  a  tube  U,  this  is  connected  with  a  hydraulic  or  a  screw  press  not  repre- 
sented in  the  figure.  The  capillary  part  P  of  the  tube  T  is  placed  in  a 
vessel  M,  in  which  it  can  be  surrounded  by  a  freeiing  mixture,  and  this 
again  is  surrounded  by  a  stout  safety  bell-jar  C. 

When  a  pressure  of  250  to  300  atmospheres  is  applied  by  means  of  the 
hydraulic  press,  after  wailing  until  the  heat  due  to  the  compression  has  dis- 
appeared, if  a  screw  arranged  in  the  press  is  suddenly  opened,  the  pressure 
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^eing  diminished,  the  cold  produced  by  the  sudden  expansion  of  the  gas  in 
he  tube  T  P  is  so  great  as  to  liquefy  a  portion  of  the  rest,  as  is  shown  by 
he  production  of  a  mist. 

This  observation  was  first  made  with  binoxide  of  nitrogen,  but  similar 
'esults  have  been  obtained  with  marsh  gas,  carbonic  acid,  and  oxygen. 

The  principle  of  Pictet's  method  is  that  of  liberating  the  gas  under  great 
pressure  combined  with  the  application  of  g^eat  degrees  of  cold.  The 
essential  parts  of  the 
ipparatus  are  the  fol- 
owing : — Two  double- 
icting  pumps,  A  and 
B  (fig.  326)  are  so 
roupled  together  that 
they  cause  the  eva- 
poration of  liquid 
sulphurous  acid  con- 
lained  in  the  annular 
receiver  C.  By  the 
play  of  the  pumps  the 
^as  thus  evaporated  is 
forced  into  the  re- 
reiver  D,  where  it  is 
cooled  by  a  current 
3f  water,  and  again 
liquefied  under  a  pres- 
sure of  three  atmo- 
spheres. Thence  it 
passes  again  by  the 
larrow  tube  d  to  the 
receiver  C,  to  replace 
:hat  which  is  evapo- 
ated. 

In  this  way  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  sulphurous  acid  is  reduced  to 
-  65®.  Its  function  is  to  produce  a  sufficient  quantity  of  liquid  carbonic  acid, 
Arhich  is  then  submitted  to  a  perfectly  analogous  process  of  rarefaction  and 
rondensation.  This  is  effected  by  means  of  two  similar  pumps  E  and  F. 
The  carbonic  acid  gas,  perfectly  pure  and  dry,  is  drawn  from  a  reservoir 
through  a  tube  not  represented  in  the  figure,  and  is  forced  into  the  condenser 
K,  which  is  cooled  by  the  liquid  sulphurous  acid  to  a  temperature  of-  65°, 
and  is  there  liquefied. 

H  is  a  tube  of  stout  copper  in  connection  with  the  condenser  K  by  a 
narrow  tube  k.  When  a  sufficient  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  has  been  liquefied, 
the  connection  with  the  gasholder  is  cut  off,  and  by  working  the  pumps  E 
and  F  a  vacuum  is  created  over  the  liquid  carbonic  acid  in  H,  which  pro- 
duces so  great  a  cold  as  to  solidify  it. 

Lis  a  stout  wrought-iron  retort  capable  of  standing  a  pressure  of  1,500 
atmospheres.  .  In  it  are  placed  the  substances  by  whose  chemical  actions 
the  gas  is  produced  ;  potassium  chlorate  in  the  case  of  oxygen.  This  retort 
is  closed  by  a  strong  copper  tube  in  which  the  actual  condensation  is  effected. 


Fig.  3^6. 
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near  the  end  of  which  is  a  specially-constructed  manometer  R,  and  which  is 
closed  by  a  stopcock  N. 

When  the  four  pumps  are  set  in  action,  for  which  a  steam-engine  of  15 
borse-power  is  required,  heat  is  applied  to  the  retort.  Oxygen  is  liberated 
in  a  calculated  quantity,  the  temperature  of  the  retort  being  about  485®. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  decomposition  the  manometer  indicates  a  pressure 
of  500  atmospheres,  and  then  sinks  to  320.  This  diminution  is  due  to  the  con- 
densation of  gas,  and  at  this  stage  the  tube  contains  liquefied  oxygen.  If  the 
cock  N  is  opened,  the  gas  issues  with  violence,  having  the  appearance  of  a 
dazzling  white  pencil.  This  lasts  three  or  four  seconds.  On  closing  the 
stopcock  the  pressure,  which  had  diminished  to  400  atmospheres,  now  rises 
again,  and  again  becomes  stationary,  proving  that  the  gas  is  once  more 
being  condensed. 

The  phenomena  presented  by  the  jet  of  oxygen  when  viewed  by  the 
electric  light  showed  that  the  light  it  emits  was  partially  polarised,  indicating 
a  probable  transient  crystallisation  of  the  gas. 

For  hydrogen  the  gas  was  disengaged  by  heating  a  mixture  of  potassic 
formate  and  hydrate,  and  protoxide  of  nitrogen  was  used  instead  of  carbonic 
acid,  by  which  the  temperature  could  be  reduced  to  — 140®  C.  When  the 
pressure  had  reached  650  atmospheres,  and  the  cock  was  opened,  a  steel-blue 
jet  issued  from  the  aperture  with  a  brisk  noise.  This  suddenly  became 
intermittent,  and  resembled  a  shower  of  hailstones.  As  the  separate  g^nules 
struck  the  ground,  they  produced  a  loud  noise,  and  Pictet  considers  that  in 
all  probability  the  hydrogen  in  the  interior  was  frozen. 


MIXTURES  OF  GASES  AND  VAPOURS. 

383.  Xaws  of  fbe  miztare  of  rases  and  vapours. — Every  mixture  of  a 
gas  and  a  vapour  obeys  the  two  following  laws  : — 

I.  The  tension^  and^  consequently^  the  quantity  of  vapour  which  saturates 
a  f^ven  space,  are  the  same  for  the  same  temperature,  whether  this  space  con- 
fains  a  ^  IS  or  is  a  vacuum. 

n.  The  tension  of  the  mixture  of  a  gas  and  a  vapour  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  tensions  which  each  would  possess  if  it  occupied  the  same  space 
alone. 

These  are  known  as  Dalton^s  laws,  from  their  discoverer,  and  are  de- 
monstrated by  the  following  apparatus,  which  was  invented  by  Gay-Lussac  :— 
It  consists  of  a  glass  tube  A  (fig.  327),  to  which  two  stopcocks,  b  and  d,  arc 
cemented.  The  lower  stopcock  is  provided  with  a  tubulure,  which  connects 
the  tube  A  with  a  tube  B  of  smaller  diameter.  A  scale  between  the  two 
tubes  ser\es  to  measure  the  heights  of  the  mercurial  columns  in  these 
tubes. 

The  tube  A  is  filled  with  mercur>%  and  the  stopcocks  b  and  //are  closed. 
A  glass  globe  M,  filled  with  dr\^  air  or  any  other  gas,  is  screwed  on  by  means 
of  a  stopcock  in  the  place  of  the  funnel  C.  All  three  stopcocks  are  then 
opened,  and  a  little  mercur>'  is  allowed  to  escape,  which  is  replaced  by  the 
dry  air  of  the  globe.  The  stopcocks  are  then  closed,  and  as.  the  air  in  the 
tube  expands  on  leaving  the  globe,  the  pressure  on  it  is  less  than  that  of 
the  atmosphere.     Mercury  is  accordingly  poured  into  the  tube  B  until  it  is 
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at  the  same  level  in  both  tubes.     The  globe  is  then  removed,  and  rei 

by  the  funnel  C,  provided  with  a  stopcock  u  of  a  peculi 

not  perforated,  but  has  a  small  cavity,  as  represented  in  «,  on  the  left 

figure.     Some  of  the  liquid  lo  be  vaporised   is 

poured  into  C,  and  the  height  of  the  mercury, 

k,  having  been  noted,  the  stopcock  b  is  opened, 

and  a  turned   so  that  its  cavity  becomes  filled 

with    liquid  ;    being  again  turned,  the   liquid 

enters  the  space  A  and  vaporises.     T\\e  liquid 

is  allowed  to  fall  drop  by  drop  until  the  air  in 

the  tube  is  saturated,  which  is  the  case  when 

the  level  k  of  the  mercury  ceases  to  sink  (353). 

As  the  tension  of  the  vapour  produced  in 
the  space  A  is  added  to  that  of  ihe  air  already 
present,  the  total  volume  of  gas  is  increased. 
It  may  easily  be  restored  to  its  original  volume 
by  pouring  mercury  info  B.  When  the  mercury 
in  the  large  tube  has  been  raised  to  the  level  k, 
there  is  a  difference  Bo  in  the  level  of  the 
mercury  in  the  two  tubes,  which  obviously  re- 
presents the  tension  of  the  vapour  ;  for  as  the 
air  has  resumed  its  original  volume,  its  tension 
has  not  changed.  Now,  if  a  few  drops  of  the 
same  liquid  be  passed  into  the  vacuum  of  a 
barometric  tube,  a  depression  exactly  equal  to 
IJo  is  produced,  which  proves  that,  for  the 
same  temperature,  the  tension  of  a  saturated 
vapour  is  the  same  in  a  gas  as  in  a  vacuum  : 
from  which  it  is  concluded  thai  at  the  same 
temperature  the  quantity  of  vapour  is  also  the 

The  second  law  is  likewise  proved  by  this 
experiment,  for,  when  the  mercury  has  regained  its  level,  the  n 
ports  the  atmospheric  pressure  on  the  top  of  the  column  B,  in  addition  to 
Ihe  weight  of  the  column  of  mercury  B  o.  Bui  of  these  two  pressures,  one 
represents  the  tension  of  the  dry  air,  and  the  other  the  tension  of  the 
vapour.    The  second  law  is,  moreover,  a  necessarj'  consequence  of  the  first. 

Experiments  can  only  be  made  with  this  apparatus  at  ordinar>'  tempera- 
tures ;  but  Regnault,  by  means  of  an  apparatus  which  can  be  used  at  different 
temperatures,  investigated  the  tensions  of  the  vapours  of  water,  ether,  bisul- 
phide of  carbon,  and  benzoic,  both  in  a  vacuum  and  in  air.  He  found  that 
the  tension  in  air  is  less  than  it  is  in  a  vacuum,  but  the  differences  are  so 
small  as  not  to  invalidate  Dalton's  law.  Regnault  was  even  inclined  lo 
consider  this  law  as  theoretically  true,  attributing  the  differences  which  he 
observed  to  the  hygroscopic  properties  of  the  sides  of  the  tube. 

384.  Vro1>l«iiu  on  Bilxtiir«t  of  faiea  and  rsipoara. — i.  A  volume  of 
dry  air  V,  at  the  pressure  H,  being  given,  what  will  be  its  volume  V,  when 
it  is  saturated  with  vapour,  the  temperature  and  the  pressure  remaining  the 
»ame? 
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If  F  be  the  elastic  force  of  the  vapour  which  saturates  the  air,  the 
latter,  in  the  mixture,  only  supports  a  pressure  equal  to  H  — F  (381).  But 
by  Boyle's  law  the  volumes  V  and  V'  are  inversely  as  their  pressures, 
consequently 

^'        "        whence   V-   ^" 


V"H-F'  H-F 

ii.  Let  V  be  a  given  volume  of  saturated  air  at  the  pressure  H,  and  the 
temperature  /  ;  what  will  be  its  volume  V,  also  saturated,  at  the  pressure  H' 
and  the  temperature  /'  ? 

If/ be  the  maximum  tension  of  aqueous  vapour  at  /®,  and/ its  maximum 
tension  ati^***,  the  air  alone  in  each  of  the  mixtures  V  and  V  will  be  respcct- 
tively  under  the  pressures  H-/and  H'-/';  consequently,  assuming  first 
that  the  temperature  is  constant,  we  obtain 

V~H'-/ 

But  as  the  volumes  V  and  V  of  air,  at  the  temperatures  f  and  /,  are  in  the 

ratio  of  i  \-af  to  i  +a/,a  being  the  coefficient  of  the  expansion  of  air,  the 

equation  becomes 

V^_  H-/    i+af 

V     H'-/**  i+at' 

iii.  What  is  the  weight  P  of  a  volume  of  air  V,  saturated  with  aqueous 
vapour  at  the  temperature  /  and  pressure  H  ? 

If  we  called  F  the  maximum  tension  of  the  vapour  at  /®,  the  tension  of  the 
air  alone  will  be  H  — F,  and  the  problem  reduces  itself  to  finding  :  ist,  the 
weight  of  V  cubic  inches  of  dry  air  at  /,  and  under  the  pressure  H  -  F  ;  and 
2nd,  the  weight  of  V  cubic  inches  of  saturated  vapour  at  ^  under  the 
pressure  F. 

To  solve  the  first  part  of  the  problem,  we  know  that  a  cubic  inch  of  dry 
air  at  0°  and  the  pressure  760  millimetres  weighs  0*31  grain,  and  that  at  /**, 

Q.-*  J    f  H  —  F^ 
and  the  pressure  H-F,  it  weighs  -^ — ^v—>— (332),  consequently  V  cubic 

inches  of  dry  air  weigh 

o'3i(H-F)V 

(I  +rt/)  760 ^  ^ 

To  obtain  the  weight  of  the  vapour,  the  weight  of  the  same  volume  of 
dr\'  air  at  the  same  temperature  and  pressure  must  be  sought,  and  this  is  to 
be  muhiplied  by  the  relative  density  of  the  vapour.     Now  as  V  cubic  inches 

of  dr>'  air  at  /°,  and  the  pressure  F,  weigh  ^-^ — ^ — --,   V   cubic    inches  of 

( I  -^  rt/)  760 

aqueous  vapour,  whose  density  is  |  that  of  air  (385),  weigh 

0*31  X  VF      5  , . 

(i=rt/)76o    8  •     •     .      w 

and  as  the  weight  P  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  weights  (i)  and  (2)  we  have 

p,o-3i><V(H-F)      o-3ij^VT  ^5^   o-3ixyF^„_^ 

(I  +  rt/)  760         (I  .^ a/)  760     8     (I  +  a/)  760^         *    ^' 
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SPHEROIDAL  CONDITION. 

385.  &aideiifk«st's  plienoniena. — Boutiffiiy's  experimenU. — When 
liquids  are  thrown  upon  incandescent  metal  surfaces  they  present  remark- 
able phenomena,  which  were  first  observed  by  Leidenfrost  a  century  ago, 
and  have  been  named  after  their  discoverer.  They  have  since  then  been 
studied  by  other  physicists,  and  more  especially  by  Boutigny. 

Figure  328  represents  an  interesting  method  of  illustrating  this.  F  is  a 
small  copper  flask  which  is  heated  to  dull  redness  over  a  spirit  lamp,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  boiling 
hot  water  is  carefully  intro- 
duced; a  cork  C  having 
been  loosely  fitted,  the  lamp 
is  removed,  and  in  a  short 
time  steam  is  formed  rapidly 
with  such  explosive  violence 
as  to  drive  out  the  cork. 

When  a  tolerably  thick 
silver  or  platinum  dish  is 
heated  to  redness,  and  a  little 
water,  previously  warmed, 
is  dropped  into  the  dish  by 
means  of  a  pipette,  the  liquid  ^*s-  328. 

does  not  spread  itself  out  on  the  dish,  and  does  not  moisten  it,  as  it  would 
at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but  assumes  the  form  of  a  flattened  globule, 
which  fact  Boutigny  expresses  by  saying  that  it  has  passed  into  the  sphe- 
roidal state.  It  rotates  rapidly  round  on  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  taking 
sometimes  the  form  of  a  star,  and  not  only  does  it  not  boil,  but  its 
evaporation  is  only  about  one-fiftieth  as  rapid  as  if  it  boiled.  As  the  dish 
cools,  a  point  is  reached  at  which  it  is  not  hot  enough  to  keep  the  water  in 
the  spheroidal  state  ;  it  is  accordingly  moistened  by  the  liquid,  and  a  violent 
ebullition  suddenly  ensues. 

All  volatile  liquids  can  assume  the  spheroidal  condition  ;  the  lowest 
temperature  at  which  it  can  be  produced  varies  with  each  liquid,  and  is 
more  elevated  the  higher  the  boiling  point  of  the  liquid.  For  water,  the 
dish  must  have  at  least  a  temperature  of  200° ;  for  alcohol,  1 34° ;  and  for 
ether,  61**. 

The  temperature  of  a  liquid  in  the  spheroidal  state  is  always  below  its 
boiling  point.  This  temperature  has  been  measured  by  Boutigny  by  means 
of  a  very  delicate  thermometer ;  but  his  itiethod  is  not  free  from  objections, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  temperatures  he  obtained  were  too  high.  He 
found  that  of  water  to  be  95° ;  alcohol,  75°  ;  ether,  34°  ;  and  liquid  sulphur- 
ous acid,  — 11°.  But  the  temperature  of  the  vapour  which  is  disengaged 
appears  to  be  as  high  as  that  of  the  vessel  itself. 

This  property  of  liquids  in  the  spheroidal  state  remaining  below  their 
boiling  point  was  applied  by  Boutigny  in  a  remarkable  experiment,  that 
of  freezing  water  in  a  red-hot  crucible.  He  heated  a  platinum  dish  to 
bright  redness,  and  placed  a  small  quantity  of  liquid  sulphurous  acid  in  it. 
It  immediately  assumed  the  spheroidal  condition,  and  its  evaporation  was 
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remarkably  slow.  Its  temperature,  as  has  been  stated,  was  about  - 1 1°,  and 
when  a  small  quantity  of  water  was  added,  it  immediately  solidified,  and  a 
small  piece  of  ice  could  be  thrown  out  of  the  red-hot  crucible.  In  a  similar 
manner  Faraday,  by  means  of  a  mixture  of  solid  carbonic  acid  and  ether, 
succeeded  in  freezing  mercury  in  a  red-hot  crucible. 

In  the  spheroidal  state  the  liquid  is  not  in  contact  with  the  vessel 
Boutigny  proved  this  by  heating  a  silver  plate  placed  in  a  horizontal  position 
and  dropping  on  it  a  little  dark-coloured  water.  The  liquid  assumed  the 
spheroidal  condition,  and  the  flame  of  a  candle  placed  at  some  distance 
could  be  distinctly  seen  between  the  drop  and  the  plate.  If  a  plate  perforated 
by  several  fine  holes  be  heated,  a  liquid  will  assume  the  spheroidal  state 
when  projected  upon  it.  This  is  also  the  case  with  a  flat  helix  of  platinum 
wire  pressed  into  a  slightly  concave  shape.  An  experiment  of  another  class, 
due  to  Prof.  Church,  also  illustrates  the  same  fact.  A  polished  silver  dish 
is  made  red-hot,  and  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  sulphide  of  sodium  are  pro- 
jected on  it.  The  liquid  passes  into  the  spheroidal  condition,  and  the  silver 
undergoes  no  alteration.  But  if  the  dish  is  allowed  to  cool,  the  liquid  instantly 
moistens  it,  producing  a  dark  spot,  due  to  the  formation  of  sulphide  of  silver. 
In  like  manner  nitric  acid  assumes  the  spheroidal  state  when  projected  on  a 
heated  silver  plate,  and  does  not  attack  the  metal  so  long  as  the  plate  remains 
hot. 

An  analoj?ous  phenomenon  is  observed  when  potassium  is  placed  on 
water.  Hydrogen  is  liberated,  and  bums  with  a  yellow  flame  ;  hydrate  of 
potassium,  which  is  formed  at  the  same  time,  floats  on  the  surface  without 
touching  it,  owing  to  its  high  temperature.  In  a  short  time  it  cools  down,  and 
the  globule  coming  in  contact  with  water,  bursts  with  an  explosion. 

Similarly,  liquids  may  be  made  to  roll  upon  liquids,  and  solid  bodies 
which  vaporise  without  becoming  liquid,  also  assume  a  condition  analogous 
to  the  spheroidal  state  of  liquids  when  they  are  placed  on  a  surface  whose 
temperature  is  suf?iciently  high  to  vaporise  them  rapidly.  This  is  seen  when 
a  piece  of  carbonate  of  ammonium  is  placed  in  a  red-hot  platinum  crucible. 

The  phenomena  of  the  spheroidal  state  seem  to  prove  that  the  liquid 
^^lobuje  rests  upon  a  sort  of  cushion  of  its  own  vapour,  produced  by  the  heat 
radiated  from  the  hot  surface  against  its  under  side.  As  fast  as  this  vapour 
escapes  from  under  the  globule,  its  place  is  supplied  by  a  fresh  quantity 
formed  in  the  same  way,  so  that  the  globule  is  constantly  buoyed  up  by  it, 
and  does  not  come  in  actual  contact  with  the  heated  surface.  When,  how- 
ever, the  temperature  of  the  latter  falls,  the  formation  of  vapour  at  the  under 
surface  becomes  less  and  less  rapid,  until  at  length  it  is  not  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent the  globule  touching  the  hot  rnetal  or  liquid  on  which  it  rests.  As  soot 
as  contact  occurs,  heat  is  rapidly  imparted  to  the  globule,  it  enters  into  ebul- 
lition, and  quickly  boils  away. 

This  explanation  is  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  Budde,  who  fomid 
that  in  an  exhausted  receiver  water  passes  into  the  spheroidal  state,  citt 
when  the  temperature  of  the  support  is  not  more  than  80°  or  90® ;  for  thei 
the  vapour  has  only  to  support  the  drop,  and  not  the  atmospheric  presstuc 
also. 

These  experiments  on  the  spheroidal  state  explam  the  fact  that  the  haaii 
may  be  dipped  into  melted  lead,  or  even  melted  iron,  without  injury.    It  fMZ 
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ary  that  the  liquid  metal  be  heated  greatly  above  its  solidifying  point. 
y  the  natural  moisture  of  the  hand  is  sufficient,  but  it  is  better  to  wipe 

a  damp  cloth.  In  consequence  of  the  great  heat  the  hand  becomes 
d  with  a  layer  of  spheroidal  fluid,  which  prevents  the  contact  of  the 
with  the  hand.  Radiant  heat  alone  operates,  and  this  is  principally 
led  in  forming  aqueous  vapour  on  the  surface  of  the  hand.  If  the 
s  immersed  in  boiling  water,  the  water  adheres  to  the  flesh,  and  con- 
itly  a  scald  is  produced. 

e  tales  of  ordeals  by  lire  during  the  middle  ages,  of  men  who  could 
re-footed  over  red-hot  iron  withotit  being 
I,  are  possibly  true  in  some  cases,  and 

find  an    explanation    in    the    preceding 
nena. 


DENSITY  OF  VAPOURS. 

>.   Vay-Knaaae'B   metbod. — The   density    A 
tpour  is  the  jelaiion  between  the  weight 
iven  volume  of  Jhis  vapour  and  that  of 
ne  volume  of  air  at  the  same  temperature 


o  methods  principally  are  used  in  de- 
ing  the  density  of  vapours  :  Gay-Lussac's, 
serves  for  liquids  that  boil  at  about  100°, 
umas',  which  can  be  used  up  to  350°. 
;.  329  represents  the  apparatus  used  by 
ussac.  It  consists  of  an  iron  vessel  con- 
;  mercury,  in  which  there  is  a  glass  cy- 

M.     This  is  filled  with  water  or  oil,  and 
^mperaiure  is  indicated   by  the   thermo- 

T.     In  the  interior  of  the  cylinder  is  a 
ited  gas  jar  C,  which  at  first  is  filled  with  mercury, 
e  liquid  whose  vapour-density  is  to  be  determined  is  placed  in  a  small 
nilb  A,  represented  on  the  left  of  the  figure.    The  bulb  is  then  sealed 
etghed  ;  the  weight  of  the  liquid  taken  is  obviously  the  weight  of  the 
chen  filled,  minus  its  weight  while  empty.    The  bulb  is  then  intro- 

into  the  jar  C,  and  the  liquid  in  M  gradually  heated  somewhat 

than  the  boiling  point  of  the  liquid  in  the  bulb.  In  consequence  of 
pansion  of  this  liquid  the  bulb  breaks,  and  the  liquid  becoming  con- 

into  vapour,  the  mercury  is  depressed,  as  represented  in  the  figure, 
ulb  must  be  so  small  that  all  the  liquid  in  it  is  vaporised.    The  volume 

vapour  is  given  by  the  graduation  on  the  jar.  Its  temperature  is 
:cd  by  the  thermometer  T,  and  the  pressure  is  shown  by  the  differ- 
letween  the  height  of  the  barometer  at  the  time  of  the  observation 
le  height  of  the  column  of  mercury  in  the  gas  jar.  It  is  only 
ary  then  to  calculate  the  weight  of  a  volume  of  air  equal  to  thai  of 
pour  under  the  same  conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure.  The 
nt,  obtained  by  dividing  the  weight  of  the  vapour  by  that  of  the  air, 
iie  required  density  of  the  vapour. 
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Let^  be  the  weight  ol  the  vapour  in  grains,  v  its  volume  in  cubic  in 
and  /  lis  temperature  ;  if  H  be  the  height  of  the  barometer,  and  h  lb 
the  mercury  in  the  gas  jar,  the  pressure  on  the  vapour  will  be  H— A. 

It  is  required  to  find  the  weight/'  of  a  volume  of  air  v,  at  the  tem 
lure  /,  and  under  a  pressure  H  —k.  At  zero  under  a  pressure  of  760 
metres,  a  cubic  inch  of  air  weighs  0-31  grain;  consequently,  unde: 
same  conditions,  v  cubic  inches  will  weigh  o-^w  grain.  And  thei 
the  weight  of  v  cubic  inches  of  air,  at  /°  and  the  pressure  760  miUiineti 

^^^  grain  [33a,  prob.  \\.\ 
As  the  weight  of  a  volume  of  air  is  proportional  10  the  pressure,  the  i 
weight  may  be  reduced  to  the  pressure  H— A  by  multiplying  by  - 

v{n-h) 


760 


for  the  weight  p'  of  the  volume  of  1 
under  the  pressure  H  -k  and  at  f. 
sequently,  for   the    desired    densit 

p-    o-3ir(H-A)" 

387.  ■oflnwin'a  mattiod.— Hof 

has  materially  improved  the  meth' 
Gay-Lussac  by  having  the  mercury 
fb  in  which  the  vapour  is  produced  . 
a  n^eire  in  length  (fig.  330) ;  it  is,  ir 
a  barometer,  and  the  vapour  is  fo 
in  the  Torricellian  vacuum.  This 
is  surrounded  by  another  glass  tul 
which  is  connected,  by  a  bent  ti 
with  a  canister  e,  so  thai  water,  a 
alcohol,  or  anihnc,  or  indeed  any 
stance  with  a  constant  boiling  point, 
be  distilled  through  the  lube  a,  ani 
vapour  issues  by  the  lube  n',  which  ii 
necied  with  a  condensing  arrange 
not  represented  in  ihe  figure.  In 
way  more  constancy  in  the  tempera 
is  ensured  than  with  the  use  of  a  me 
bath.  The  liquid  is  contained  in 
minuie  stoppered  tubes  h  holding 
20  to  100  milligrammes  of  water 
stoppers  come  out  in  the  vacuum, 
the  tubes  can  be  used  over  and  over  1 
ns,  the  liquid  vaporises  into  a  vacuuD 
vapour  is  formed  under  a  very  much  lower  pressure  than  that  of  the  1 
sphere,  and  therefore  ai  a  temperature  much  below  its  ordinary  boiling, 


As,  imder  the  above  c 


I 
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the  vapour-density  of  a  body  which  only  boils  at  a  temperature  of  1 50° 
:  determined  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water.    This  is  of  great  use 

case  of  those  bodies  which  decompose  at  their  boiling  point  under 
dinary  atmospheric  pressure. 

L  Ihiina*'  laeUtaA. — The  original  method  of  Gay-Lussac  cannot  be 
d  to  liquids  whose  boiling  point  exceeds  150°  or  160°.  In  order  10  raise 
1  in  the  cylinder  to  this  temperature  it  would  be  necessary  to  heat  the 
Ty  to  such  a  degree  that  the  mercurial  vapours  would  be  dangerous  to 
Mrator.  And,  moreover,  the  tension  of  the  mercurial  vapours  in  the 
Ued  jar  would  increase  the  tension  of  the  vapour  01  the  liquid,  and  so 
iate  the  result. 

le  following  method,  devised  by  Dumas,  can  be  used  up  to  the  tern- 
.re  at  which  glass  begins  to  soften  ;  that  is,  about  400°.  A  glass 
is  used  with  the  neck  drawn  out  to  a  fine  point  (fig.  331).  The  globe, 
f  been  dried  externally  and  internally,  is  weighed,  the  temperature  / 
irometric  height  k  being  noted.  This  weight,  W,  is  the  weight  of  the 
G  in  addition  to  p,  the  weight  of  the  air  it  contains.  The  globe  is 
gently  warmed  and  its  point  immersed  in  the  liquid  whose  vapour- 
y  is  io  be  determined  ;  on  cooling,  the  air  contracts,  and  a  quantity 
lid  enteiE  the  globe.  The  globe  is  then  immersed  in  a  bath,  either 
or  fusible  metal,  according  to  the  tempera- 
I  which  it. is  to  be  raised.  In  order  to  keep 
obe  in  a  vertical  position  a  metal  support, 
lich  a  movable  rod  slides,  is  fixed  on  the 
if  the  vessel.     This  rod  has  two  rings,  be- 

which  the  globe  is  placed,  as  shown  in  the 
There  is  another  rod,  to  which  a  weight 
ometer,  D  (324),  is  attached, 
le  globe  and  thermometer  having  been  im- 
d  in  the  bath,  the  latter  is  heated  until 
y  above  the  boiling  point  of  the  liquid  in 
obe.     The  vapour  which  passes  out  by  the 

expels  all  the  air  in  the  interior.  When 
:  of  vapour  ceases,  which  is  the  case  when 
■  liquid  has  been  converted  into  vapour,  the 

of  the  globe  is  hermetically  sealed,  the 
rature  of  the  bath  I',  and  the  barometric 
:  A',  being  noted.    When  the  globe  is  cooled  p;^  ^^^ 

arefully  cleaned  and  again  weighed.     This 

t,  W,  is  that  of  the  glass  G,  plus ^',  the  weight  of  the  vapour  which  fA\> 
abe  at  the  temperature  /',  and  pressure  h',  or  W  =  G  +/".  To  obtain 
eight  of  the  glass  alone,  the  weight  p  of  air  must  be  known,  which  is 
nined  in  the  following  manner  ; — The  point  of  the  globe  is  placed  under 
ry  and  the  extremity  broken  off  with  a  small  pair  of  pincers  ;  the 
r  being  condensed,  a  vacuum  is  produced,  and  mercury  rushes  up, 
etely  filling  the  globe,  if,  in  the  experiment,  all  the  air  has  been  com- 
i  expelled.  The  mercury  is  then  poured  into  a  carefully  graduated 
ire,  which  gives  the  volume  of  the  globe.    From  this  result,  the  volume 

globe  at  the  lemperattire  /'may  be  easily  calculated, and  consequently 
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the  volume  of  the  vapour.  From  this  determination  of  the  volume 
globe,  the  weight  p  of  the  air  at  the  temperature  /  and  pressure  h  is 
calculated,  and  this  result  subtracted  from  W  gives  G,  the  weight 
glass.  Now  the  weight  of  the  vapour/'  is  W  — G.  We  now  kn 
weight/'  of  a  given  volume  of  vapour  at  the  temperature  /'  and  presi 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  calculate  the  weight  /''  of  the  same  vol 
air  under  the  same  conditions,  which  is  easily  accomplished.    The  q 

-C-  is  the  required  density  of  the  vapour. 

Deville  and  Troost  modified  Dumas'  method  so  that  it  can  be  ui 
determining  the  vapour-density  of  liquids  with  very  high  boiling 
The  globe  is  heated  in  an  iron  cylinder  in  the  vapour  of  mercury 
sulphur,  the  temperatures  of  which  are  constant  respectively  at  350°  an 
In  other  respects  the  determination  is  the  same  as  in  Dumas'  method. 

For  determinations  at  higher  temperatures,  Deville  and  Troo 
ployed  the  vapwur  of  zinc,  the  temperature  of  which  is  1040°.  A 
vessels  are  softened  by  this  heat,  they  used  porcelain  globes  with 
drawn-oUt  necks,  which  are  sealed  by  means  of  the  oxyhydrogen  flam 

In  the  case  of  substances  having  a  high  boiling  point,  Victor  Me; 
advantageously  used  a  non-volatile  substance.  Wood's  fusible  alloy, 
melts  at  70®,  instead  of  mercury.  Habermann  has  introduced  into  1 
method,  Hofmann's  modification  of  Gay-Lussac's,  by  connecting  th 
end  of  the  vessel  B  (fig.  331)  with  a  space  in  which  a  partial  vacuum  is 
Thus  the  vapour-density  can  be  determined  for  temperatures  far  be] 
boiling  point. 

389.  delation  of  ▼apour-denslty  to  molecular  weirbt.  Bli 
tlon. — The  densities  of  vapours,  determined  at  temperatures  a  few  c 
above  their  boiling  points,  and  when  they  may  be  considered  as 
gases,  are  governed  by  a  simple  but  very  important  law,  that  the  d 
of  vapours  are  proportional  to  their  molecular  weights.  If  both  d< 
and  molecular  weights  are  referred  to  the  same  standard,  that  of  hy 
being  taken  as  2  for  instance,  the  vapour  densities  are  equal  to  th 
cular  weights.  If  the  density  of  air  is  taken  at  i,  that  of  hydrc 
00693 " aiVttJ  ^"^  hence  for  all  other  gases  and  superheated  vapoi 
density  is  ^^-^^  of  the  molecular  weight. 

This  law  is  of  great  importance  in  chemistry  and  in  fixing  the  mc 
weights  of  bodies,  more  especially  in  organic  chemistr>'.  In  som< 
exceptions  are  met  with  ;  these,  when  small,  may  be  ascribed  to  impel 
of  the  gaseous  state.  A  more  important  cause  is  the  following  : — Wl 
ammoniac,  NH^Cl,  for  instance,  is  strongly  heated,  it  is  resolve 
ammonia,  NHj,  and  hydrochloric  acid,  HCl.  and  in  that  case  it  occ 
volume  double  that  required  by  the  law.  But  even  at  temperatures 
this  there  is  a  partial  decomposition,  so  that  the  vapour  consists  of  mc 
of  sal-ammoniac,  mixed  with  molecules  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  and 
ammonia.  The  amount  of  decomposition  depends  on  the  temperati 
for  the  same  temperature,  the  quantity  decomposed  is  in  a  constant 
that  temperature.  In  such  cases  the  vapour-density  is  said  to  be  aim 
and  this  partial  decomposition,  in  which  there  is  a  mixture  of  undecoi 
p.,  J   •  /-omposed  molecules,  is  spoken  of  as  dissociation.   Thus,  sulphui 
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S04H,,  at  325°,  consists  of  one  half  undecomposed  molecules,  while  the  other 
half  decomposes  into  sulphuric  anyhydride  SO3  and  water  H^O. 

Densities  of  Vapours, 


Air        .... 

1*0004 

Vapour 

of  carbon  bisulphide    2-6447 

Vapour  of  water  . 

.    0-6225 

>j 

phosphorus 

.  4-3256 

„         alcohol 

.     1-6138 

» 

turpentine 

•  5"oi30 

„         acetic  acid   . 

2 -0800 

j> 

sulphur 

.  66542 

„         ether    . 

.     2-5860 

>» 

mercury 

.  6-9760 

„         benzole 

.     2*729 

» 

iodine 

.  8-7160 

The  density  of  aqueous  vapour,  when  a  space  is  saturated  with  it,  is  at 
all  temperatures  |,  or,  more  accurately,  0-6225,  of  the  density  of  air  at  the 
same  temperature  and  pressure. 

390.  Retetioii  beweea  Uie  ▼oloine  of  a  liquid  and  tbat  of  its  ▼apoor. 
The  density  of  vapour  being  known,  we  can  readily  calculate  the  ratio  be- 
tween the  volume  of  a  vapour  in  the  saturated  state  at  a  given  temperature, 
and  that  of  its  liquid  at  zero.  We  may  take,  as  an  example,  the  relation 
between  water  at  zero  and  steam  at  loo^ 

The  ratio  between  the  weights  of  equal  volumes  of  air  at  zero,  and  the 
normal  barometric  pressure,  and  of  water  under  the  same  circumstances,  is 
as  I  :  773.  But  from  what  has  been  already  said  (332),  the  density  of 
air  at  zero  is  to  its  density  at  100®  as  i  +  <i/  :  i.  Hence  the  ratio  between  the 
weights  of  equal  volumes  of  air  at  100°  and  water  at  0°  is 

:  ^^l,  or  0-73178 :  ^^l. 


I  +  0-003665  X  100 

Now  from  the  above  table  the  density  of  steam  at  100°  C. ,  and  the 
normal  pressure,  compared  with  that  of  air  under  the  same  circumstances, 
is  as  0-62225  •  !•  Hence  the  ratio  between  the  weights  of  equal  volumes  of 
steam  at  100°  and  water  at  0°  is 

0-73178  X  0-6225  :  772y  or  0-4555  :  773,  or  i  :  1698. 

Therefore,  as  the  volumes  of  bodies  are  inversely  as  their  densities,  one 
volume  of  water  at  zero  expands  into  1,698  volumes  of  steam  at  100°  C. 
The  practical  rule  that  a  cubic  inch  of  water  yields  a  cubic  foot  of  steam 
though  not  quite  accurate,  expresses  the  relation  in  a  convenient  form. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

HYGROMETRY. 

391.  Frovlaoe  of  byrrometrj. — The  province  oi  hygrometryxs  to  deter- 
mine the  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  contained  in  a  given  volume  of  air. 
This  quantity  is  very  variable ;  but  the  atmosphere  is  seldom  or  never 
completely  saturated  with  vapour,  even  in  our  climate.  Nor  is  it  ever  com- 
pletely dry  ;  for  if  hygrotnetric  substances — that  is  to  say,  substances  with  a 
great  affinity  for  water,  such  as  chloride  of  calcium,  sulphuric  acid,  &c. — be 
at  any  time  exposed  to  the  air,  they  absorb  aqueous  vapour* 

392.  Bjirrometrio  state. — As,  in  general,  the  air  is  never  saturated,  the 
ratio  of  the  quantity  of  aqueous  vapwur  actually  present  in  the  atmosphere 
to  that  which  it  would  contain  if  it  were  saturated,  the  temperature  remaining 
the  same,  is  called  the  hygrotnetric  state^  or  degree  of  saturation. 

The  absolute  moisture  is  measured  by  the  weight  of  water  actually  present 
in  the  form  of  vapour  in  the  unit  of  volume. 

We  say  the  *  air  is  dr>'*  when  water  evaporates  and  moist  objects  dr>' 
rapidly  ;  and  the  *  air  is  moist '  when  they  do  not  dr>'  rapidly,  and  when 
the  least  lowering  in  temperature  brings  about  deposits  of  moisture.  The 
air  is  dry  or  moist  according  as  it  is  more  or  less  distant  from  its  point 
of  saturation.  Our  judgment  is,  in  this  respect,  independent  of  the  absolute 
quantity  of  moisture  in  the  air.  Thus,  if  in  summer,  at  a  temperature  of 
25°  C,  we  find  that  each  cubic  metre  of  air  contains  13  grammes  of  vapour, 
we  say  it  is  very  dry,  for  at  this  temperature  it  could  contain  22*5  grammes. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  in  winter  we  find  that  the  same  volume  contains 
6  grammes,  we  call  it  moist,  for  it  is  nearly  saturated  with  vapour,  and  the 
slightest  diminution  of  temperature  produces  a  deposit.  When  a  room  is 
warmed,  the  quantity  of  moisture  is  not  diminished,  but  the  humidity  of  the 
air  is  lessened,  because  its  point  of  saturation  is  raised.  The  air  may  thus 
become  so  dry  as  to  be  injurious  to  the  health,  and  hence  it  is  usual  to  place 
vessels  of  water  on  the  stoves  used  for  heating  in  France  and  Germany. 

As  Boyle's  law  applies  to  non-saturated  vapours  as  well  as  to  gases  (354), 
it  follows  that,  with  the  same  temperature  and  volume,  the  weight  of  vapour 
in  a  non-saturated  space  increases  with  the  pressure,  and  therefore  with  the 
tension  of  the  vapour  itself.  Instead,  therefore,  of  the  ratio  of  the  quantities 
of  vapour,  that  of  the  corresponding  tensions  may  be  substituted,  and  it  may 
be  said  that  the  hygrometric  state  is  the  ratio  of  the  elastic  force  of  the 
aqueous  vapour  which  the  air  actually  contains^  to  the  elastic  force  of  th 
vapour  which  it  would  contain  at  the  same  temperature  if  it  were  saturated. 

If/ is  the  actual  tension  of  aqueous  vapour  in  the  air,  and  F  that  of  satu- 
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tube,  is  connected  with  two  tubes  M  and  N,  filled  either  with  chloride  of 
calcium,  or  with  pumice-stone  Impregnated  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  first 
absorbs  the  vapours  in  the  air  drawn  through,  while  the  other,  M,  stops  any 
vapour  which  might  diffuse  from  the  reservoirs  into  the  tube  N. 

The  lower  reservoir  being  full  of  water,  and  the  upper  one  of  air,  the 
apparatus  is  inverted  so  that  the  liquid  flows  slowly  from  A  to  B.  A  vacuum 
being  formed  in  A,  air  enters  by  the  tubes  NM,  in  the  first  of  which  all  the 
vapour  is  absorbed.  When  all  the  water  is  run  into  B  it  is  inverted  ;  the 
same  flow  recommences,  and  the  same  volume  of  air  is  "drawn  through 
the  tube  N.  Thus,  if  each  reservoir  holds  a  gallon,  for  example,  and  the 
apparatus  has  been  turned  five  times,  6  gallons  of  air  have  traversed  the 
tube  N,  and  have  been  dried.  If  then,  before  the  experiment,  the  tube  with 
its  contents  has  been  weighed,  the  increase  of  weight  gives  the  weight  of 
aqueous  vapour  present  in  6  gallons  of  air  at  the  time  of  the  experiment. 

Edelmann  has  devised  a  new  form  of  hygrometer,  the  principle  of  which 
is  to  enclose  a  given  volume  of  air,  and  then  to  absorb  the  aqueous  vapour 
present  by  means  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  ;  in  this  way  a  diminution  in  the 
pressure  is  produced  which  is  determined,  and  which  is  a  direct  measure  of 
the  tension /of  the  aqueous  vapour  previously  present. 

395.  Conaensinr  liyffrometem, — When  a  body  gradually  cools  in  a 
moist  atmosphere,  as,  for  instance,  when  a  lump  of  ice  is  placed  in  water 
contained  in  a  polished  metal  vessel,  the  layer  of  air  in  immediate  contact 

with  it  cools  also,  and  a  point  is  ultimately 
reached  at  which  the  vapour  present  is  just 
'"'lui'vM^  sufficient  to  saturate  the  air ;  the  least  dimi- 
nution of  temperature  then  causes  a  pre- 
cipitation of  moisture  on  the  vessel  in  the 
form  of  dew.  When  the  temperature  rises 
again,  the  dew  disappears.  The  mean  of 
these  two  temperatures  is  taken  as  the  dfw- 
pointy  and  the  object  of  condensing  hygro- 
meters is  to  observe  this  point.  DanielUs 
and  Regnault's  hygrometers  belong  to  this 
class. 

396.  Danleirs  liy^oineter. — This  con- 
sists of  two  glass  bulbs  at  the  extremities  of 
a  glass  tube  bent  twice  (fig.  333).  The  bulb 
A  is  two-thirds  full  of  ether,  and  a  ver>'  deli- 
cate thermometer  plunges  in  it ;  the  rest  of 
the  space  contains  nothing  but  the  vapour 
of  ether,  the  ether  having  been  boiled  before 
the  bulb  B  was  sealed.  The  bulb  B  is  covered 
with  muslin  and  ether  is  dropped  upon  it. 
The  ether  in  evaporating  cools  the  bulb, 
and  the  vapour  contained  in  it  is  condensed. 
The  internal  tension  being  thus  diminished, 
the  ether  in  A  forms  vapour  which  condenses  in  the  other  bulb  B.  In 
proportion  as  the  liquid  distils  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  bulb,  the  ether 
in  A  becomes  cooler,  and  ultimately  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  immediate 


Fig.  333. 
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contact  with  A  sinks  to  that  point  at  which  its  vapour  is  more  than  sufficient 
to  saturate  it,  and  it  is,  accordingly,  deposited  on  the  outside  as  a  ring  of  dew 
corresponding  to  the  surface  of  the  ether.  The  temperature  of  this  point  is 
noted  by  means  of  the  thermometer  in  the  inside.  The  addition  of  ether  to 
the  bulb  B  is  then  discontinued,  the  temperature  of  A  rises  and  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  the  dew  disappears  is  noted.  In  order  to  render  the  deposition 
of  dew  more  perceptible,  the  bulb  A  is  made  of  black  glass. 

These  two  points  having  been  determined,  their  mean  is  taken  as  that  of 
the  dew-point.  The  temperature  of  the  air  at  the  time  of  the  experiment  is 
indicated  by  the  thermometer  on  the  stem.  The  tension _/;  corresponding  to 
the  temperature  of  the  dew-point,  is  then  found  in  the  table  of  tensions  (35S). 
This  tension  is  exactly  that  of  the  vapour  present  in  the  air  at  the  time  of 
the  experiment.  The  tension  F  of  vapour  saturated  at  the  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere  is  found  by  means  of  the  same  table  ;  the  quotient  obtained 
by  dividing/by  F  represents  the  hygrometric  state  of  the  air  (592).  For 
instance,  the  temperature  of  the  air  being  15°,  suppose  the  dew-point  is  5°. 
From  the  table  the  corresponding  tensions  are  /-  6-534  millimetres,  and 
F-I3-699  millimetres,  which  gives  o'5i4  for  the  ratio  of/to  F,  or  the 
hygrometric  state. 

There  are  many  sources  of  error  in  DanieH's  hygrometer.  The  principal 
are  :  ist,  that  as  the  evaporation  in  the  bulb  A  only  cools  ihe  liquid  on  the 
surface,  the  thermometer  dipping  on  it  does  not  exactly  give  the  dew-point ; 
2nd,  that  the  observer 
standing  near  the  in- 
strument modifies  the 
hygrometric  stale  of 
the  surrounding  air, 
as  well  as  its  tempera- 
ture ;  the  cold  ether 
vapour  also  flowing 
from  the  upper  bulb 
may  cause  inaccuracy. 

397.  Sernftnlfa 
h^crmnater.  —  Reg- 
nault's hygrometer  is 
free  from  the  sources 
of  error  incidental  to 
the  use  of  Dani ell's. 
It  consists  of  two  very 
thin  polished  silver 
thimbles  175  inch  in 
height,  and  075  inch 

in  diameter  (fig.  334).  

In  these  are  fixed  two  "  -        -    . 

glass  lubes,  D  and  E,  p- 

in  each  of  which  is  a 

thermometer.    A  bent  tube.  A,  open  at  both  ends,  passes  through  the  coik 

of  the  tube  D,  and  reaches  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  thimble.     There  is  a 

lubulure  on  the  side  of  D,  fitting  in  a  brass  tube  which  forms  a  support  for. 
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ime  temperatun 
re  read  off  at  a 
Daniell's  hygror 


(he  apparatus.  The  end  of  this  tube  is  connected  with  an  aspirator 
tube  K  is  not  connected  with  the  aspirator ;  its  thermometer  simply 
tlic  temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  tube  D  is  then  half-filled  with  ether,  and  the  stopcock  of  the 
opened.  The  water  contained  in  it  runs  out,  and  just  as  much  : 
through  the  tube  A,  bubbling  through  the  ether,  and  causing  it  to  e- 
This  evaporation  produces  a  diminution  of  temperature,  so  that  d 
posited  on  the  silver  just  as  on  the  bulb  in  Daniell's  hygrometer ; 
mometer  T  is  then  instantly  to  be  read,  and  the  stream  from  the 
stopped.  The  dew  will  soon  disappear  again,  and  the  thermom 
again  to  be  read  ;  the  mean  of  the  two  readings  is  taken  ;  the  ther 
/  gives  the  corresponding  temperature  of  the  air,  and  hence  there  a. 
elements  necessary  for  calculating  the  hygrometric  state. 

As  in  this  instrument  all  the  ether  is  at  the 
sequence  of  the  agitation,  and  the  temperatures 
by  means  of  a  telescope,  the  sources  of  error  i 

A  much  simpler  form  of  ihe  apparatus  may  be  constructed 
common  test-tube  containing  a  depth  of  i^  inch  of  ether.  The 
provided  with  a  loosely  fitting  cork  in  which  is  a  delicate  thennon' 
a  narrow  bent  tube  dipping  in  the  ether.  On  blowing  into  the  ether, 
a  caoutchouc  tube  of  considerable  length,  a  diminution  of  tempe 
ciused,  and  dew  is  ultimately  deposited  on  the  glass  ;  after  a  little 
the  whole  process  can  be  conducted  almost  as  well  as  with  Regnau 
complete  instrument.  The  temperature  of  the  air  is  i 
by  a  detached  thermometer. 

398.  VayobroineMr.  ^rat-bulb  byrrometor.— 
body  evaporates  in  the  air  more  rapidly  in  proportic 
air  is  drier,  and  the  temperature  of  the  body  sinks  i 
quence  of  this  evaporation.  The  psychrometer,  or 
hygrometer,  is  based  on  this  principle,  the  application 
to  this  purpose  was  first  suggested  by  Leslie.  T 
usually  adopted  in  this  country  is  due  to  Mason.  It 
of  two  delicate  thermometers  placed  on  a  wooden  st 
335).  One  of  the  bulbs  is  covered  with  muslin,  and 
continually  moist  by  being  conneaed  with  a  reservoir 
by  means  of  a  string.  Unless  the  air  is  saturated  with 
the  wet  bulb  thermometer  always  indicates  a  lower  tem 
than  the  other,  and  the  difference  between  the  indie; 
the  two  thermometers  is  greater  in  proportion  as  thi 
take  up  more  moisture.  The  tension  e  of  the  aqueou 
in  the  atmosphere  may  be  calculated  from  the  indie 
the  two  thermometers  by  means  of  the  following  e 
^^^         formula  : — 

^^3^  <■=<?'-  0-00077  {t  -  f;)h, 

f{.y,-,        in  which  e'   is  the  maximum  tension  correspondin 

temperature  of  the  wet-bulb  thermometer,  h  is  the  ba 

height,  and  /  and  /'the  respective  temperatures  of  the  dry  and 
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thermometers.    If,  for  example,  A«75o  millimetres,  /-=i5®C.,  /'«io°C. ; 
according  to  the  table  of  tensions  (358),  ^'-9-165,  and  we  have 

^  - 9-165  -  0*00077  X  5  X  750  «  6*278. 

This  tension  corresponds  to  a  dew-point  of  about  4*5®  C.  If  the  air  had 
been  saturated,  the  tension  would  have  been  12*699,  ^"^  the  air  is  therefore 
about  half-saturated  with  moisture. 

This  formula  expresses  the  result  with  tolerable  accuracy,  but  the  above 
constant  0*00077  requires  to  be  controlled  for  different  positions  of  the  instru- 
ment ;  in  small  closed  rooms  it  is  0*00128,  in  large  rooms  it  is  0*00100,  and 
in  the  open  air  without  wind  it  is  0*00090  :  the  number  0*00077  is  its  value 
in  a  large  room  with  open  windows.  Regnault  found  that  the  difference 
in  temperature  of  the  two  bulbs  depends  on  the  rapidity  of  the  current  of 
air ;  he  also  found  that  at  a  low  temperature,  and  in  very  moist  air,  the 
results  obtained  with  the  psychrometer  differed  from  those  yielded  by  his 
hyg^meter.  It  is  probable  that  the  indications  of  the  psychrometer  are 
only  true  for  mean  and  high  temperatures,  and  when  the  atmosphere  is  not 
too  moist. 

According  to  Glaisher  the  temperature  of  the  dew-point  may  be  obtained 
by  multiplying  the  difference  between  the  temperatures  of  the  wet  and  dry 
bulb  by  a  constant  depending  on  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  the  time  of 
observation,  and  subtracting  the  product  thus  obtained  from  this  last-named 
temperature.    The  following  are  the  numbers  :  — 


Dry  bulb 
Temperature  F.*' 

Factor 

1 

Dry  bulb 
Temperature  F.° 

Factor 

Below  24° 

'           |-5 

34  to  35 

2*8 

24  to  25 

6*9 

35    40 

2*5 

25—26 

6-5 

40—45 

2.2 

26 — 27 

6*1 

45     50 

2*1 

27—28 

5-6 

50—55 

20 

28 — 29 

5-1 

55-60 

1*9 

29—30 

4-6 

60-65 

!•? 

lo-2>\ 

41 

65-70 

1-8 

31—32 

37 

70—75 

17 

32—33 

yz 

75-80 

17 

33    34 

yo 

80-85 

1-6 

These  are  often  known  as  Glaisher^s  factors. 

A  formula  frequently  used  in  this  country  is  that  given  by  Dr.  Apjohn 
It  is 

•^     88     30'  -^     96     30 

in  which  d  is  the  difference  of  the  wet  and  dry  bulb  thermometers  in 
Fahrenheit  degrees ;  //  the  barometric  height  in  inches  ;  f  the  tension  of 
vapour  for  the  temperature  of  the  wet  bulb^  and  F  the  elastic  force  of  vapour 
at  the  dew-point,  from  which  the  dew  point  may  if  necessary  be  found  from 
the  tables.  The  constant  coefficient  88,  for  the  specific  heats  of  air  and 
aqueous  vapour,  is  to  be  used  when  the  reading  of  the  wet  bulb  is  above  32° 
F.,  and  96  when  it  is  below. 
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399.  ByrromAMra  or  ftbsorpUon.— These  hygrometers  are  based  on 

the  property  which  organic  substances  have  of  elongating  when  moist,  and 
of  again  contracting  as  they  become  dry.  The  most  common  form  is  ttc 
Aair  or  Saussur^s  kyp-omeUr. 

It  consists  of  a  brass  frame  (fig.  336),  on  which  is  fixed  a  hair,  c,  fastened 
at  its  upper  extremity  in  a  clamp,  a,  provided  with  a  screw,  d.     This  clamp 
is  moved  by  a  screw,  b.     The  lower  part  of  the  hair  passes 
round  a  pulley,  o,  and  supports  a  small  weight,/.     On  the 
pulley  there   is  a   needle,  which  moves  along  a  graduated 
scale.     When  the  hair  becomes  shorter  the  needle  rises, 
hen  it  becomes  longer  the  weight/  makes  it  sink. 
The  scale  is  graduated  by  calling  that  point  zero  at  which 
the  needle  would  stand  if  the  air  were  completely  dry,  and 
100  the  point  at  which  it  stands  in  air  completely  saturated 
ilh  moisture.    Thedisiance  between  these  points  is  divided 
ito  100  equal  degrees. 
Kegnault  devoted  much  study  in  order  to  render  the 
hair  hygrometer  scientifically   useful,  but  without  much 
ccess.    The  utmost  that  can  be  claimed  for  it  is  that  it 
n  be  used  as  a  hygroscopt ;  that  is,  an  instrument  which 
shows  approximately  whether  the  air  is  more  or  less  moist, 
without  giving  any  indication  as  to  the  quantity  of  moisture 
piesent.     To  this  class  of  hygroscopes  belong  the  chimney 
irnaments,one  of  the  most  common  forms  of  which  is  that 
fa  small  male  and  female  figure,  so  arranged  in  reference 
Kig.  J36.  to  a  little  house,  with  two  doors,  that  when  it  is  moist  the 

man  goes  out,  and  the  woman  goes  in,  and  vice  versd  when  it  is  fine.  They 
are  founded  on  the  properly  which  twisted  strings  or  pieces  of  calgut  possess 
of  untwisting  when  moist,  and  of  twisting  when  dry.  As  these  hygroscopes 
only  change  slowly,  iheir  indications  are  always  behindhand  with  the  slate 
of  the  weather  ;  nor  are  they,  moreover,  very  exact. 

400.  Molstnrfl  of  tbe  atmcwpbere. — The  absolute  moisture  varies  with 
the  temperature  both  in  the  course  of  the  year  and  of  the  day.  In  s 
there  is  a  maximum  at  eight  in  the  morning  and  evening,  and  an 
3  P.M.  and  at  3  A.M.,  because  the  ascendingcurrent  of  air  carries  il 
upwards.  The  niw/wfr  moisture  is  greatest  in  the  tropics,  where  il  represents 
a  pressure  of  25"",  while  in  our  latitudes  il  does  not  exceed  f&"°.  The 
relative  moisture,  on  the  other  hand,  is  at  its  minimum  in  the  hottest  and 
at  iis  maximum  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  day.  It  varies  also  in  diflerent 
regions.  It  is  greater  in  the  centre  of  continents  than  it  is  on  the  sea  or 
the  sea  coast.  That  the  dryness  increases  with  the  distance  from  the  sea  is 
shown  by  the  clearer  skies  of  continental  regions.  In  Platowskya  in  Siberia 
the  air,  at  a  temperature  of  24°,  was  found  to  contain  a  quantity  of  moisture 
only  sufficient  to  saturate  it  at  —  3"  ;  the  air  might  ihcrefote  have  been  cooled 
through  27°  without  any  deposit  of  moisture.  In  some  parts  of  East  Africa 
the  springs  of  powder-flasks  exposed  to  the  damp  snap  like  twisted  quills; 
on  the  contrary,  paper  becomes  soft  and  sloppy  by  the  loss  of  lis  glaze ;  and 
gunpowder,  if  not  kept  hermetically  sealed,  refuses  to  ignite.  On  the  other 
hand  In  North  America,  where  the  south-west  winds  blow  over  large  tnuts 
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of  land,  the  relative  moisture  is  less  than  in  Europe  ;  evaporation  is  there 
far  more  rapid  than  in  Europe ;  clothes  dry  quickly,  bread  soon  becomes 
hard,  newly  built  houses  can  be  at  once  inhabited,  European  pianos  soon 
give  way  there,  while  American  ones  are  very  durable  on  this  side  of  the 
ocean.  As  regards  the  animal  economy,  the  liquids  evaporate  more  rapidly, 
by  which  the  circulation  and  the  assimilation  is  accelerated,  and  the  whole 
character  is  more  nervous.  For  evaporation  is  quicker  the  drier  the  air,  and 
the  more  frequently  it  is  renewed ;  it  is,  moreover,  more  rapid  the  higher 
the  temperature,  and  the  less  the  pressure.  This  is  not  in  disaccord  with  the 
statement  that  the  quantity  of  vapour  which  saturates  a  given  space  is  the 
same  however  this  be  filled  with  air ;  a  certain  space  takes  up  the  same 
weight  of  vapour  whether  it  is  vacuous,  or  filled  with  rarefied  or  dense  air  ; 
the  saturation  with  vapour  takes  place  the  more  rapidly  the  smaller  the 
pressure  of  the  air. 

401.  Problem  on  liyrroinetry. — To  calculate  the  weight  P  of  a  volume 
of  moist  air  V,  the  hygrometric  state  of  which  is  E,  the  temperature  /,  and 
the  pressure  H,  the  density  of  the  vapour  being  |  that  of  air. 

From  the  second  law  of  the  mixture  of  gases  and  vapours,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  moist  air  is  nothing  more  than  a  mixture  of  V  cubic  inches  of  dry 
air  at  /°,  under  the  pressure  H  minus  that  of  the  vapour,  and  of  V  cubic 
inches  of  vapour  at  /°  and  the  tension  given  by  the  hygrometric  state  ;  these 
two  values  must,  therefore,  be  found  separately. 

The  formula /«  F  x  E  (392)  gives  the  tension  /  of  the  vapour  in  the  air, 
for  E  has  been  determined,  and  F  is  found  from  the  tables.  The  tension/ 
being  known,  \{f  is  the  tension  of  the  air,/+/^  =  H,  from  which 

y  »  H  -/=  H  -  FE. 

The  question  consequently  resolves  itself  into  calculating  the  weight  of 
V  cubic  inches  of  dry  air  at  /°,  and  the  pressure  H  —  FE,  and  then  that  of  V 
cubic  inches  of  aqueous  vapour  also  at  /°,  but  under  the  pressure  FE. 

Now  V  cubic  inches  of   dry  air  under  the  given  conditions   weigh 

—5 ■-—^, ^,  and  we  readily  see  from  problem  III.  art.  384  that  V 

cubic  inches  of  vapour  at  /°,  and  the  pressure  FE,  weigh  1  x  .^ALj_r._ 

^  '  ^  '        ^    8     (i+a/)76o- 

Adding  these  two  weights,  and  reducing,  we  get 

•   p_o-3iV(H-»FE) 

(l  tat)  760 

If  the  air  were  saturated  we  should  have  E  -  i,  and  the  formula  would  thus 
be  changed  into  that  already  found  for  the  mixture  of  gases  and  saturated 
vapours  (384). 

This  formula  contains,  besides  the  weight  P,  many  variable  quantities  V 
E,  H,  and  /,  and  consequently,  by  taking  successively  each  of  these  quantities 
as  unknown,  as  many  different  problems  might  be  proposed. 

402.  Correotioii  for  tlie  loss  of  weifflit  experienced  by  bodies  welrbed 
In  tbe  air. — It  has  been  seen  in  speaking  of  the  balance  that  the  weitrht 
which  it  indicates  is  only  an  apparent  weight,  and  is  less  than  the  real 
weight.     The  latter  may  be  deduced  from  the  former  when  it  is  remembered 
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that  every  body  weighed  in  the  air  loses  a  weight  equal  to  that  of  the  dis- 
placed air  (195).  This  problem  is,  however,  very  complicated,  for  not  only 
does  the  weight  of  the  displaced  air  vary  with  the  temperature,  the  pres- 
sure, and  the  hygrometric  state,  but  the  volume  of  the  body  to  be  weighed, 
and  that  of  the  weights,  vary  also  with  the  temperature  ;  so  that  a  double 
correction  has  to  be  made  ;  one  relative  to  the  weights^  the  other  to  the  body 
weighed. 

Correction  relative  to  the  weights. — In  order  to  make  this  correction  let 
P  be  their  weight  in  air,  and  n  their  weight  in  vacuo ;  further,  let  V  be 
the  volume  of  these  weights  at  0°,  D  the  density  of  the  substance  of  which 
they  are  made,  and  K  its  coefficient  of  linear  expansion. 

The  volume  V  becomes  V  (i  +  3K/)  at  /°,  hence  this  is  the  volume  of  air 
displaced  by  the  weights.  If  ft  be  the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  air  at  /,  and 
the  pressure  H  at  the  time  of  weighing,  we  have 

P«n-fiV(i+3K/). 
From  the  formula   P-VD   (125)  V  may  be  replaced  by  ^,  and  the 

formula  becomes 

x  =  n[.  -ML^]    ....(,) 

which  gives  the  value,  in  air,  of  a  weight  n,  when  ft  is  replaced  by  its  value. 
Hut  since  ft  is  the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  air  more  or  less  moist,  at  the 
temperature  /  and  the  pressure  H,  its  value  may  be  calculated  by  means  of 
the  formula  in  the  foregoing  paragraph. 

Correction  relative  to  the  body  weighed, — Let  p  be  the  apparent  weight  of 
the  body  to  be  weighed,  tt  its  real  weight  in  vacuo^  d  its  density,  k  its  co- 
efficient of  expansion,  and  /  its  temperature  ;  by  the  same  reasoning  as  above 
we  have 

/  =  .[r   _M(i^]    ....(.) 

By  using  the  method  of  double  weighing,  and  of  a  counterpoise  whose 
apparent  weight  is  p\  the  real  weight  tt',  the  density  rt^,  and  the  coefficient  k\ 
and  assuming  that  the  pressure  does  not  change,  which  is  usually  the  case, 
we  have  again 

p'^.-\.   _/L(-3^r)J     ....        (3) 

If  rt  and  b  are  the  two  arms  of  the  beam,  we  have  in  the  first  weighing  up  =pb  ; 
and  in  the  second  <iP  =  bp^  whence  /  =  P.  Replacing  P  and  /  by  their  values 
deduced  from  the  above  equations,  we  have 

D 
whence  7r»n 

d 
which  solves  the  problem 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

CONDUCTIVITY  OF  SOLIDS,    LIQUIDS,  AND  CASKS. 

TranamlBBlon  ofkent. — When  we  sland  at  a  little  distance  frnm  a 
her  source  of  heat  we  experience  the  sensation  of  warmth.  The 
lot  transmitted  by  (he  intervening  air  ;  it  passes  through  it  without 
s  temperature,  for  if  we  place  a  screen  before  the  fire  the  sensation 
1  be  fell.  The  heat  from  the  sun  reaches  us  in  the  same  manner. 
:,  which,  as  in  this  case,  is  transmitted  to  a  body  from  Ihe  source  of 
loui  affecting  the  temperature  of  the  intervening  medium,  is  said  to 

Uti. 

heat  can  be  transmitted  through  a  medium  uithoul  raising  its  lem- 
is  proved  by  a  remarkable  experiment  of  I'revost  in  181 1.  Water 
iring  was  allowed  to  fall  in  a  ihin  sheet ;  on  one  side  of  this  was  held 
:  iron  ball,  and  on  the  other  a  delicate  thermometer.  The  tempera- 
te latter  was  observed  to  rise  steadily,  a  result  which  could  nol  have 
:  to  any  heating  effect  of  the  water  itself,  as  this  was  cold,  and  was 
lly  renewed.  It  could  only  have  been  due  to  heat  which  traversed 
r  without  raising  its  temperature.  A  similar  experiment  has  been 
a  hollow  glass  lens  through  which  cold  water  flowed  in  a  constant 
The  sun's  rays  concentrated  by  this  arrangement  ignited  a  piece  of 
.ced  in  the  focus. 
is  transmitted  in  another  way.  When  the  end  of  a  metal  bar  is 
a  certain  increase  of  temperature  is  presently  observed  along  the 
here  the  heat  is  transmitted  in  the  mass  of  the  body  itself,  as  in  this 
s  said  to  be  conducted.  Wc  shall  first  consider  the  transmission  of 
::onduciion 

OondnotlTltT  of  Mlida— Bodies  conduct  heat  with  different  de- 
facility.  Good  conductors  are  those 
eadily  transmit  heat,  such  as  are  the 
while  had  conductors,  to  which  class 
the  resins,  glass,  wood,  and  more 
y  liquids  and  gases,  offer  a  greater  or 
itance  to  the  transmission  of  heat. 
der  to  compare  roughly  the  conducting 
■  conducii-vily  of  different  solids,  Ingen- 
istructed  the  apparatus  which  bears  his 
d  which  is  represented   in   fig,  337.     Ic  Fig.  337. 

al  trough,  in  which,  by  means  of  tubu- 

d  corks,  are  fi>^ed  rods  of  the  same  dimensions,  but  of  different 
i ;  for  instance,  iron,  copper,  wood,  glass.  These  rods  extend  to 
Jistance  in  the  (rough,  and  the  parts  outside  are  coated  with  wax 
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which  melis  at  61°.  The  box  being  filled  with  boiling  water,  it  :s  observed 
thai  the  wax  melts  to  a  certain  distance  on  the  metal  rods,  while  on  the 
others  [here  is  no  trace  of  fusion.  The  conducting  power  is  evidently 
greater  in  proportion  as  the  wax  has  fused  to  a  greater  distance.  The 
experiment  is  sometimes  modified  by  attaching  glass  balls  or  marbles  to 
the  ends  of  the  rods  by  means  of  wax.  As  the  wax  melts,  the  balls  drop 
ofi*,  and  this  in  the  order  of  their  respective  conductivities.  The  quickness 
with  which  melting  takes  place  is,  however,  only  a  measure  of  the  conduct- 
ing power,  in  case  the  metals  have  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  specific  heat. 
Despretz  compared  the  conducting  powers  of  solids  by  forming  them  into 
bars  (fig.  33S),  in  which  small  cavities  are  made  at  short  intervals :  these 


Rb-  33*. 

cavities  contain  mercury,  and  a  delicate  thermometer  is  placed  in  each  of 
them.  Such  a  bar,  AB,  isexposed  at  one  end  toa  constant  source  of  heat,  such 
as  that  of  a  bath  of  paraffin  or  of  fusible  metal  heated  by  a  Bunsen's  burner  ; 
the  thermometers  gradually  rise  until  they  indicate  fixed  temperatures,  which 
are  less  according  as  the  thermometers  are  farther  from  the  source  of  heat. 
By  this  method  Despretz  verified  the  following  law  -.—If  Ike  dislances 
a,  rti,  a,!  ....  a,^froBt  Iht  source  of  heat  increase  in  arilhmetiatl  progres- 
sion, the  excess  of  temperature  mier  thai  of  the  surrounding  air,  I,  1^,  t^^  .... 
t,y,  decreases  in  geomettical  progression. 

This  law,  however,  only  prevails  in  the  case  of  very  good  conductors. 
such  as  gold,  platinum,  silver,  and  copper  ;  it  is  only  approximately  true  for 
iron,  zinc,  lead,  and  tin,  and  does  not  apply  at  all  to  non-metallic  bodies, 
such  as  marble,  porcelain,  &c. 

Taking  the  conducting  power  of  gold  at  1000,  Despretz  constructed  the 
/ollowing  table  of  conductivities  : — 

Platinum  .  .981        Tin 304 


Sihcr 


973 
897 


Marble 


179 
23 


ooo 

Iron 

.     11-9 

73'^ 

Steel 

.     I  r6 

53*2 

Lead 

.        .      8-5 

23*1 

Platinum 

.        .      8-4 

19-0 

Rose's  alloy 

.       2-8 

14-5 

Bismuth  . 

.       1-8 
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By  making  cavities  in  the  bars,  as  in  Despretz's  method,  their  form  is 
altered,  and  the  continuity  partially  destroyed.  Wiedemann  and  Franz 
avoided  this  source  of  error  by  measuring  the  temperature  of  the  bars  in 
different  places  by  applying  to  them  the  junction  of  a  thermo-electric  couple 
(412).  The  metal  bars  were  made  as  regular  as  possible,  one  of  the  ends 
was  heated  to  100°,  the  rest  of  the  bar  being  surrounded  by  air  at  a  constant 
temperature.  The  thermo-electric  couple  was  of  small  dimensions,  in  order 
not  to  abstract  too  much  heat. 

By  this  method  Wiedemann  and  Franz  obtained  results  which  differ  con- 
siderably from  those  of  Despretz,  Representing  the  conductivity  of  silver 
by  100°,  they  found  the  following  numbers  for  the  other  metals  : — 

Silver    . 
Copper  . 
Gold 
Brass    . 
Zinc 
Tin 

These  experimenters  found  that  the  conducting  power  of  the  pure  metals 
for  heat  and  electricity  is  the  same. 

Organic  substances  conduct  heat  badly.  De  la  Rive  and  De  Candolle 
showed  that  woods  conduct  better  in  the  direction  of  their  fibres  than  in 
a  transverse  direction,  and  this  difference  is  greater  with  the  soft  than 
with  the  hard  woods ;  they  remarked  upon  the  influence  which  this  feeble 
conducting  power,  in  a  transverse  direction,  exerts  in  preserving  a  tree 
from  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  enabling  it  to  resist  alike  a  sudden 
abstraction  of  heat  from  within,  and  the  sudden  accession  of  heat  from  with- 
out. Tyndall  has  also  shown  that  this  tendency  is  aided  by  the  low  con- 
ducting power  of  the  bark,  which  is  in  all  cases  less  than  that  of  the  wood. 
Cotton,  wool,  straw,  bran,  &c.,  are  all  bad  conductors. 

405.  Coettolent  of  oonduotivlty.— The  numbers  given  in  the  foregoing 
article  only  express  the  relative  conducting  powers  of  the  respective  sub- 
stances. Numerous  experiments  have  been  made  to  determine  the  quantity 
of  heat,  W,  which  passes,  for  instance,  through  a  plate  the  two  sides  of  which 
are  kept  at  a  constant  difference  of  temperature.  This  will  clearly  be  pro- 
portional to  the  area  of  the  plate  A  and  to  the  time  /.  It  is  further  propor- 
tional to  the  excess  of  the  temperature  of  the  one  face  B^  over  that  of  the 
other  B — that  is,  to  By^-6\  and  as  the  flow  of  heat  is  different  in  different 
substances,  it  will  be  proportional  to  a  constant  k. 

On  the  other  hand  it  will  be  inversely  proportional  to  the  thickness  of  the 
plate  d.    These  results  are  expressed  by  the  formula 

W . '^--ilA/ from  which  k - _^ 


d  (d^-e)  Atd 

On  the  CGS  system  of  units,  the  coefficient  of  thermal  or  calorimc- 
trical  conductivity^  kj  is  the  quantity  of  heat  which  passes  in  a  second  of 
time,  between  the  two  opposite  faces  of  a  cube  of  the  substance  one  centi- 
metre in  thickness,  and  which  are  kept  at  a  constant  difference  of  one  degree. 
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The  mean  values,  as  found  by  Neumann,  are  aj  follows ; — copper,  rioH  ; 
line,  o'3o7  ;  iron,  o'i63  ;  argentan,  OTog  ;  ice,  o'oos?. 

Thus  if  the  two  opposite  faces  of  a  cube  of  iron  one  centimetre  in  thick- 
ness, that  is  to  say,  a  cubic  centimetre  of  iron,  are  kept  at  a  constant  differ- 
ence of  1°  C,  the  quantity  of  heat  which  passes  in  each  second  of  time  will 
be  sufficient  to  raise  o'i63  gramme  of  water  through  i°  C.  From  this,.which 
is  often  called  the  calorimtirical  measure  of  conducti'vity,  we  must  distin- 
guish the  themtonutric  measure  of  co$iductivily ;  that  is  to  say,  the  number 
of  degrees  through  which  the  cube  in  question  would  be  heated  when  the 
above  quantity  of  heat  passes  through  it  under  the  given  conditions.  This 
is  obtained  from  the  constants  given,  by  dividing  them  by  the  reduced  value 
of  the  cube  c,  or  the  specific  heat  of  unit  volume  ;  that  is,  by  the  product 
iif  its  specific  heat  into  its  specific  gravity. 

406.  Senannoaf  ■  experlmeBt. —  ll  is  only  in  homogeneous  bodies  that 
heal  is  conducted  with  equal  facility  in  all  directions.  If  an  aperture  be 
made  in  a  piece  of  ordinary  glass  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  wax,  and  a 
platinum  wire  ignited  by  a  voltaic  current  be  held  through  the  aperture, 
the  wax  will  be  melted  round  the  hole  in  a  circular  form.  Senarmont 
made,  on  this  principle,  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  conductivity  of  heat  in 
crystals.  A  plate  cut  from  a  crystal  of  the  regular  system  was  covered  with 
wax,  and  a  heated  metallic  point  was  held  against  it.  The  part  melted  had 
a  circular  form  ;  but  when  plates  of  crj'stals  belonging  to  other  systems  were 
investigated  in  a  similar  manner,  it  was  found  that  the  form  of  the  isothermal 
line  or  line  of  equal  temperature — that  is,  the  boundary  of  Che  melted  part- 
varied  with  the  different  systems  and  with  the  position  of  tbe  axes.  In 
plates  of  uniaxial  crystals  cut  parallel  to  the  principal  axis  it  was  an  ellipse, 
the  major  axis  of  which  was  in  the  direction  of  the  principal  axis.  In  plates 
cut  perpendicular  to  the  principal  axis  it  was  a  circle.  In  biaxial  crj'stals, 
for  which  gypsum  is  well  adapted,  the  line  was  always  an  ellipse.  The 
isothermal  surface  agrees  in  general  character  with  the  «ave  surface  of  the 
extraordinary  ray. 

Instead  of  wax  the  plate  may  be  coated  with  the 
double  iodide  of  mercury  and  copper  ;  this  substance 
is  of  a  brick -red  colour,  which  when  healed  changes 
_  into  a  purplish  black. 

Sf^WiWIB  Riintgen  makes  the  experiment  very  simply  by 

ill  breathing  on  the  plate,  and  then  holding  a  hot  steel 

!      -r       III  point  against  it.     When  a  space  free  from  moisture 

—  I  IBB*  ^^^  been  found  about  the  point,  the  whole  plate  is 
dusted  with  lycopodium,  which  shows  the  outline  of 
the  figure  with  great  sharpness. 

407.  ConduotlTl^  of  llqnld*.^ — The  conductivity 

of  liquids  is  very  small,  as  is  seen  from  the  following 

'   experiment ;— A  delicate  thermoscope  B.  consisting 

_  of  two  glass  bulbs,  joined  by  a  tube,   w.  '"  which 

Fig  339-  '^^"  '*  ^  small  index  of  coloured  liquid,  is  plac«d  in 

a  large  cylindrical  glass  vessel.  D  (fig.  3J9V    T^" 

icssel     '5  iiW'^^  *'th  water  ai  ihe  ordinary  temperature,  and  a  tin  vessel,  A, 

'■"ifaj  j^ing  oil  at  a  temperature  of  two  or  three  hundred  degrees,  »5  dipped  in 
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CJiycerine 

Sperm  oil 


The  bases  of  ihe  cones  were  first  brought  in  contact  and  the  depression 
of  the  column  of  hquid  was  observed.  A  column  of  hquid  of  a  given  thick- 
ness was  then  interposed  and  the  depression  observed  after  a  certain  time. 
The  same  thicknesses  of  other  liquids  were  then  successively  introduced,  and 
the  corresponding  depressions  noted.  The  difference  of  the  depressions  was 
a  measure  for  the  resislance  which  the  liquid  otfered  to  the  passage  of  heal. 
The  following  numbers  give  the  ratios  of  the  resistance  of  the  respective 
liquids  to  that  of  an  equal  thickness  of  water ;  in  other  words,  the  order  of 
decreasing  conductivity :  - 

Water   ....     i-oo       Alcohol    ....      9'o8 
3-84        Oil  of  turpentine  1175 

385        ChloroforUK     ,        .  iiio 

It  was  also  observed  that  water  conducts  better  the  hotter  it  is  ;  and  any 
salt  dissolved  increases  the  conductivity.  There  are,  however,  great  diver- 
gences in  the  results  obtained  by  different  observers  for  the  conductivity 
of  liquids,  and  the  whole  subject  awaits  further  investigation. 

408.  Manner  In  wtUob  UqnlOa  ar*  bented.— When  a  column  of  liquid 
is  heated  at  the  bottom,  ascending  and  descending  currents  are  produced. 
It  is  by  these  that  heat  is  mainly  distributed 
through  the  liquid,  and  not  by  its  conductivity. 
These  currents  arise  from  the  expansion  of  the 
inferior  layers,  which,  becoming  less  dense,  rise 
in  the  liquid,  and  are  replaced  by  colder  and 
denser  layers.     They  may  be  made  visible  by 
projecting  bran  or  wooden  shavings  into  water, 
which  rise  and  descend  with  the  currents.     The 
experiment   is  arranged  as  shown   in  fig.  341. 
The  mode  in  which  heal  is  thus  propagated  in 
liquids  and  in  gases  is  said  to  be  by  convection. 
409.  CondnotlTltr  of  BRBBB. —  It  h'ls  been 
a  disputed  question  whether  gases  have  a  true 
conductivity,  thai  is  to  say  a  conduction  from 
-  layer  to  layer  as  with  the  metals;  but  cer- 
tainly when  they  are  restrained  in  their  motion 
their  conductivity  is  very  small.    All  substances, 
"*'  "'■  for   instance,  between  whose  particles  air  re- 

mains stationary,  offer  great  resistance  to  the  propagation  of  heat.  This  is 
well  seen  in  straw,  eider-down,  and  furs.  The  propagation  of  heat  in  a 
K'aseous  mass  is  effected  by  means  of  the  ascending  and  descending  currents 
formed  in  it,  as  is  the  case  with  liquids. 

The  following  experiment,  a  modification  of  one  originally  devised  by 
Grove,  is  considered  to  prove  that  gases  have  a  certain  conductivity. 

A  glass  tube,  fig.  342,  with  two  lateral  tubes  i^  and  f  opening  into  it  at 
one  end,  is  closed  in  the  middle  by  a  cork,  b,  through  which  a  stout  copper 
wire  passes.  This  is  connected  by  thin  platinum  wires  with  similar  stout 
Clipper  wires  also  passing  through  the  corks  a  and  c.  When  the  current  of 
i  battery  is  passed  through  the  wires,  both  platinums  are  equally 
e  half  of  the  tube  is  tilled  with  hydrogen  by  con- 


incandescent. 
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""Kcting  one  of  the  small  tubes  with  a  supply  of  that  gas,  and  the  current  is 
-«|pin  passed,  the  wire  in  the  hydrogen  is  scarcely  luminous,  while  that  in 
ItB  is  still  brightly  incandescent. 

^  This  greater  chilling  of  the  wire  in  hydrogen  than  in  air  is  considered 
ty  Magnus  to  be  an  effect  of  conduction  ;  while  Tyndali  ascribes  it  to  the 
jpeater  mobility  of  the  particles  of  hydrogen. 

Siefiin  found  the  value  of  k  for  air  to  be  0*0000558  in  COS  units,  so 
that  its  conductivity  is  only  Y5J-55  that  of  copper,  and  ^^^-^  that  of  iron.     He 
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Fig.  34a. 

ilso  found  that  hydrogen  conducts  seven  times  as  well  as  air,-  and  that 
ditierence  of  density  seems  to  have  no  influence  on  the  conductivity. 

41a  AppUeatloaa. — The  greater  or  less  conductivity  of  bodies  meets 
■ith  numerous  applications.  If  a  liquid  is  to  be  kept  warm  for  a  long  time, 
h  is  placed  in  a  vessel  and  packed  round  with  non-conducting  substances, 
nch  as  shavings,  straw,  or  bruised  charcoal.  For  this  purpose  water-pipes 
lod  pumps  are  wrapped  in  straw  at  the  approach  of  frost.  The  same  means 
■re  used  to  hinder  a  body  from  becoming  heated.  Ice  is  transported  in 
lummer  by  packing  it  in  bran  or  folding  it  in  flannel. 

Double  walls  constructed  of  thick  planks  having  between  them  any  finely 
i!i\ided  materials,  such  as  shavings,  sawdust,  dr>'  leaves,  &c.,  retain  heat 
exTremcly  well :  and  are  likewise  advantageous  in  hot  countries,  for  they 
prevent  its  access.  Pure  silica  in  the  state  of  rock  crystal  is  a  better  con- 
ducinr  than  lead,  but  in  a  state  of  powder  it  conducts  very  badly.  If  a  layer 
[rf  dibtrstos  is  placed  on  the  hand  a  red-hot  iron  ball  can  be  held  without 
ncunvenience.  Red-hot  cjinnon  balls  can  be  wheeled  to  the  gun's  mouth  in 
rfHiden  barrows  partially  filled  with  sand.  Lava  has  been  known  to  flow 
)\er  a  laver  of  ashes  underneath  which  was  a  bed  of  ice,  and  the  non- 
i'lndii'ting  power  of  the  ashes  has  prevented  the  ice  from  melting. 

The  clothes  which  we  wear  are  not  warm  in  themselves  ;  they  only 
linder  the  body  from  losing  heat,  in  consequence  of  their  spongy  texture 
ind  the  air  they  enclose.  The  wannth  of  bed-covers  and  of  counterpanes 
Sfxplained  in  a  similar  manner.  Double  windows  are  frequently  used  in 
"Id  climates  to  keep  a  room  warm— they  do  this  by  the  ncm-ronducting 
u>tT  nf  air  mterposed  between  them.  During  the  night  the  windows  arc 
9«;ncd,  while  during  the  day  they  are  kept  closed.  It  is  for  the  same  reason 
hit  two  shirts  are  warmer  than  one  of  the  same  material  but  of  double  the 
i:-  kness.     Hence,  too,  the  warmth  of  furs,  eider-down,  &c\ 

The  small  conducting  power  of  felt  is  used  in  the  North  of  Kurope  in  the 
^n>truction  of  the  Xotii'epan  stort\  which  consists  merely  of  a  wooden 
••x^\ith  a  thick  lining  of  felt  on  the  inside.  In  the  centre  is  a  cavity  in 
i:i^h  ran  be  placed  a  stew-pan  provided  with  a  cover.  On  the  top  of  thi^ 
.1  lid,  al*o  made  of  felt,  so  that  the  pan  is  surrounded  by  a  very  badly 
"i.'ijcting  envelope.     Meat,  with  water  and  suitable  additions,  is  placed  in 
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the  pan,  and  the  contents  are  then  raised  to  boiling.  The  whole  is  'then 
enclosed  in  the  box  and  left  to  itself ;  the  cooking  will  go  on  without  fire, 
and  after  the  lapse  of  several  hours  it  will  be  quite  finished.  The  cooling 
down  is  very  slow,  owing  to  the  bad  conducting  power  of  the  lining  ;  at  the 
end  of  three  hours  the  temperature  is  usually  not  found  to  have  sunk  more 
than  from  io°  to  15^ 

That  water  boils  more  rapidly  in  a  metallic  vessel  than  in  one  of  porcelain 
of  the  same  thickness  ;  that  a  burning  piece  of  wood  can  be  held  close  to 
the  burning  part  with  the  naked  hand,  while  a  piece  of  iron  heated  at  one 
end  can  only  be  held  at  a  great  distance,  are  easily  explained  by  reference  to 
their  various  conductivities. 

The  sensation  of  heat  or  cold  which  we  feel  when  in  contact  with  certain 
bodies  is  materially  influenced  by  their  conductivity.  If  their  temperature  is 
lower  than  ours,  they  appear  colder  than  they  really  are,  because  from  their 
conductivity  heat  passes  away  from  us.  If,  on  the  contrary,  their  temperature 
is  higher  than  that  of  our  body,  they  appear  warmer  from  the  heat  which 
they  give  up  at  different  parts  of  their  mass.  Hence  it  is  clear  why  carpets, 
for  example,  are  warmer  than  wooden  floors,  and  why  the  latter  again  are 
warmer  than  stone  floors. 

The  closer  the  contact  of  the  hand  with  a  substance,  the  greater  is  the 
difference  of  temperature  felt.  With  smooth  surfaces  there  are  more  points 
of  contact  than  with  rough  ones.  A  hot  glass  rod  feels  hotter  than  a  piece 
of  rusted  iron  of  the  same  temperature,  although  the  latter  is  a  better  con- 
ductor. The  closer  the  substance  is  pressed,  the  more  intimate  the  contact ; 
an  ignited  piece  of  charcoal  can  be  lifted  by  the  fingers,  if  it  is  not  closely 
pressed. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

RADIATION  OF  HEAT. 

411.  Badiaat  beat. — It  has  been  already  stated  (403)  that  heat  can  be 
:ransmitted  from  one  body  to  another  without  altering  the  temperature  of  the 
ntervening  medium.  If  we  stand  in  front  of  a  fire  we  experience  a  sensation 
)f  warmth  which  is  not  due  to  the  temperature  of  the  air,  for  if  a  screen  be 
nterposed  the  sensation  immediately  disappears,  which  would  not  be  the 
ase  if  the  surrounding  air  had  a  high  temperature.  Hence  bodies  can  send 
>ut  rays  which  excite  heat,  and  which  penetrate  through  the  air  without 
leating  it,  as  rays  of  light  through  transparent  bodies.  Heat  thus  propagated 
5  said  to  be  radiated ;  and  we  shall  use  the  terms  ray  of  heat y  or  thermal^  or 
alorific  ray^  in  a  similar  sense  to  that  in  which  we  use  the  term  ray  of  light 
>r  luminous  ray. 

We  shall  find  that  the  property  of  radiating  heat  is  not  confined  to 
uminous  bodies,  such  as  a  fire  or  a  red-hot  ball,  but  that  bodies  of  all  tem- 
>eratures  radiate  heat.  It  will  be  convenient  to  make  a  distinction  between 
uminous  and  obscure  rays  of  heat. 

412.  Beteotlon  and  measiireinent  of  radiant  beat. — In  demonstrating 
he  phenomena  of  radiant  heat,  very  delicate  thermometers  are  required,  and 
;he  thermo-electrical  multiplier  of  Melloni  is  used  for  this  purpose  with  great 
advantage  ;  for  it  not  only  indicates  mmute  differences  of  temperature,  but 
it  also  measures  them  with  accuracy. 

This  instrument  cannot  be  properly  understood  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  thermo-electricity,  for  which  Book  X.  must  be  consulted. 
It  may,  however,  be  stated  here  that  when  two  different  metals  A  and  B  are 
soldered  together  at  one  end  (figs.  343,  344),  the  free  ends  being  jomed  by  a 
wire,  when  the  soldering  C  is  heated  a  current  of  electricity  circulates 
through  the  system  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  soldering  be  cooled,  a  current 
is  also  produced,  but  it  circulates  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction.     This  is 
called     a    tliermo-electric 
couple   or    pair.       If    a 
number  of  such  pairs  be 
alternately    soldered    to- 
ijether,  as  represented  in 
fig.  344,  the   strength  of 
the  current  produced  by 
heating  the   ends    is   in- 
creased ;  or,  what  amounts  '^'  ^^^' 
to  the  same  thing,  a  smaller  degree  of  heat  will  produce  the  same  effect, 
^uch  an  arrangement  of  a  number  of  thermo-electric  pairs  is  called  a  thermo- 
electric battery  or  pile. 
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Melloni's  ihermo-multiplier  consists  of  a.  thermo-electric  pile  c( 
with  a  delicate  galvanometer.  The  thermo-electric  pile  is  co 
number  ofminute  bars  of  bismuth  and  aniimony  soldered  together  alien 
though  kept  insulated  from  each  other,  and  contained  in  a  rectangulirU 
P  (fig.  345).  The  terminal  bars  are  connected  with  two  binding  screwij 
.tnd  A,  which  in  lum  are  connected  with  the  galvanometer  G  bymeansoffl 

The  galvanometer  consists  of  a  quantity  of  fine  insulated  copper  n 
coiled  round  a  frame,  in  the  centre  of  which  a  delicate  magnetic  needta 
suspended  by  means  of  a  silk  thread.  When  an  electric  current  is  pa 
through  this  coil,  the  needle  is  deflected  through  an  angle  wbich  dependii 
the  strength  of  the  current.  The  angle  is  measured  on  a  dial  by  an  ill 
connected  with  the  needle. 

It  may  then  be  sulficieni  to  state  that  the  thermo-electric  pile  being ci 
nected  with  the  galvanometer  by  means  of  the  wires  a  and  i,  an  excca 


temperature  at  one  end  of  the  pile  causes  the  needle  to  be  deflected  thri^ 
an  angle  which  depends  an  the  extent  of  this  excess ;  and  similarly  'ii 
temperature  is  depressed  below  thai  of  the  other  end,  a  corresposa 
deflection  is  produced  in  the  opposite  direction.  By  arrangements  of  | 
kind  Melloni  was  able  to  measure  differences  of  temperature  of  jasotk^ 
degree.  The  object  ol  the  cone  C  is  to  concentrate  the  thermal  rays  qi^ 
face  of  the  pile.  I 

413.  Kawa  or  rmdlatton. — The  radiation  of  heat  is  governed  bytU 
laws :—  ; 

I.  Radiiilion  hikes  p!(tee  in  all  directions  round  a  body.  If  a  thermood 
be  placed  in  different  positions  round  a  healed  body,  it  indicates  e^-ety all 
a  rise  in  iemj>erature.  I 

II.  In  a  homogeneous  viedium,  radiation  takes  place  in  a  right  lint.  ( 
if  a  screen  be  placed  in  a  right  line  which  joins  the  source  of  heat  andl 
thermometer,  the  latter  is  not  affected.  I 
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ing  obliquely  from  one  medium  into  another,  as  from  air  into 
like  luminous  rays  become  deviated,  an  effect  known  as 
e  laws  of  this  phenomenon  are  the  same  for 
It,  and  they  will  be  more  fully  discussed  under 
"•t 

/  heat  is  propagated  in  vacuo  as  welt  as  in  air, 
trated  by  the  following  experiment : — 
m  of  a  glass  flask  a  thermometer  is  fixed  in  such 
ts  bulb  occupies  the  centre  of  the  flask  (fig.  346). 
le  flask  is  carefully  narrowed  by  means  of  the 
hen  the  apparatus  having  been  suitably  attached 
p,  a  vacuum  is  produced  in  the  interior.  This 
>ne,  the  tube  is  sealed  at  the  narrow  part.  On 
apparatus  in  hot  water,  or  on  bringing  near  it 
'coal,  the  thermometer  is  at  once  seen  to  rise, 
y  rise  from  radiation  through  the  vacuum  in 
'  glass  is  so  bad  a  conductor  that  the  heat  could 
this  rapidity  through  the  sides  of  the  flask  and  the  stem  of 
ir. 

■  wblob  modify  the  Intensity  of  radiant  beat. — By  the 
iiant  heat  is  understood  the  quantity  of  heat  received  on  the 
Three  causes  are  found  to  modify  this  intensity  :  the  tem- 
source  of  heat,  its  distance,  and  the  obliquity  of  the  calorific 
:e  to  the  surface  which  emits  them.  The  laws  which  regulate 
ions  may  be  thus  stated  : — 
tsiiy  of  radiant  heat  is  proportional  to  the  temperature  of  the 


Fig.  346. 


ensity  is  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance, 

tensity  is  less^  the  greater  the  obliquity  of  the  rays  with  respect 

I  surface, 

iw  is  demonstrated  by  placing  a  metal  box  containing  water 

;o°  successively  at  equal  distances  from  the  bulb  of  a  differen- 

er.     The  temperatures  indicated  by 

then  found  to  be  in  the  same  ratio 

I  box  :  for  instance,  if  the  tempera- 

►rresponding  to  the  box  at  10°  be  2°, 

will  be  4°  and  6°  respectively, 
of  the  second  law  follows  from  the 
inciple  that  the  surface  of  a  sphere 
e  square  of  its  radius.     Suppose  a 

^^  (fig-  347)  o^  any  given  radius, 
of  heat  C,  in  its  centre  ;  each  unit 
:he  interior  receives  a  certain  quan- 
Now  a  sphere,  ef  of  double  the 
jsent  a  surface  four  times  as  great ;  its  internal  surface  con- 
;,  four  times  as  many  units  of  surface,  and  as  the  quantity  of 
J  the  same,  each  unit  must  receive  one-fourth  the  quantity, 
strate  the  same  law  experimentally,  a  narrow  tin  plate  box  is 
I,  filled  with  hot  water,  and  coated  on  one  side  with  lampblack. 


Fig.  347- 
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The  thermo-pile  with  its  conical  reflector  is  placed  so  that  its  fiace  is 
a  certain  definite  distance,  co,  say  9  inches,  from  this  box,  and  the  co 


having  been  lowered,  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  is  observed  to  be 
fleeted  through  80",  for  example. 

If  now  the  pile  is  removed  to  a  distance,  CO  (fig.  549),  double  that  of 
the  defleaion  of  tha  galvanometer  remains  (he  same,  which  shows  that 
battery  receives  the  same   amount  of  heat ;  the  same  is  the  case  if 


apparently 

ihe  battery 

boN,  while, 

Hut,  as  the  twi 

double  that  of  ac6,  Ihe  dial 


lOved  to  three  or  four  times  the  distance.  This  resull,  thou 
opposition  to  the  second  law,  really  confirms  it.  For  at  fi 
ily  receives  heat  from  the  circular  portion  a6  of  the  side  of  1 
the  second  case,  the  circular  portion  AB  radiates  towards 
ACB  and  act  are  similar,  and  the  height  of  ACB 


r  AB  is  double  that  of  ab,  and  therefore  1 
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area  AB  is  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  alfy  for  the  areas  of  circles  are 
proportional  to  the  squares  of  the  radii.  But  since  the  radiating  surface 
increases  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  while  the  galvanometer  is  stationary, 
the  heat  received  by  the  battery  must  be  inversely  as  this  same  square. 

The  third  law  is  demonstrated  by  means  of  the  following  experiment, 
which  is  a  modification  of  one  originally  devised  by  Leslie  (fig.  350)  : — P 
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represents  the  thcrmo-mukiplier  which  is  connected  with  its  galvanometer, 
and  A  a  metal  cube  full  of  hot  water.  The  cube  being  first  placed  in  such 
a  position.  A,  that  its  front  face,  ac^  is  vertical,  the  deflection  of  the  galvano- 
meter is  noted.  Supposing  it  amounts  to  45°,  this  represents  the  radiation 
from  ac.  If  this  now  be  turned  in  the  direction  represented  by  A',  the 
galvanometer  is  still  found  to  mark  45°. 

The  second  surface  is  larger  than  the  first,  and  it  therefore  sends  more 
rays  to  the  mirror.  But  as  the  action  on  the  thermometer  is  no  greater 
than  in  the  first  case,  it  follows  that  in  the  second  case,  where  the  rays 
are  oblique,  the  intensity  is  less  than  in  the  first  case,  where  they  are 
perpendicular. 

In  order  to  express  this  in  a  formula,  let  /be  the  intensity  of  the  rays 
emitted  perpendicularly  to  the  surface,  and  /"  that  of  the  oblique  rays 
These  intensities  ar^  necessarily  inversely  as  the  surfaces  ac  and  a'c\  for  the 
effect  is  the  same,  in  both  cases,  and  therefore  /'  x  surface a'c'  »i^  surface  ac  ; 

hence  /' « /S"   -  ^  „  /'  ^  -,  /  cos.  aoa' :   which  signifies  that  the  intensity 
surf,  a'c'        ac' 

■>f  oblique  rays  is  proportional  to  the  cosine  of  the  angle  which  these  rays  form 

viih  the  normal  to  the  surface ;  for  this  angle  is  equal  to  the  angle  aoa\ 

rhis  law  it  known  as  the  law  of  the  cosine  \  it  is,  however,  not  general ; 

3esains  and  Dc  la  Provostaye  have  shown  that  it  is  only  true  within  very 

larrow  limits  ;  that  is,  only  with  bodies  which,  like  lampblack,  are  entirely 

lestitute  of  reflecting  power  (423). 

415.  Bfobile  equUllnriiim.    Tbeory  of  ezohaares. — Prevost  of  Geneva 

uggested  the  following  hypothesis  in  reference  to  radiant  heat,  known  as 

=*revost's  theory  of  exchanges^  which  is  now  universally  admitted.    All  bodies, 

vhatever  their  temperatures,  constantly  radiate  heat  in  all  directions.     If 

ve  imagine  two  bodies  at  different  temperatures  placed  near  one  another, 

he  one  at  a  hi^Pfer  temperature  will  experience  a  loss  of  heat,  its  temperature 

vill  sink,  because  the  rays  it  emits  are  of  greater  intensity  than  those  it 

•eceives  ;  the  colder  body,  on  the  contrary,  will  rise  in  temperature,  because 

t  receives  rays  of  greater  intensity  than  those  which  it  emits.     Ultimately 

:he  temperature  of  ijoth  bodies  becomes  the  same,  but  heat  is  still  exchanged 
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between  them,  only  each  receives  as  much  as  it  emits,  and  the  temperature 
remains  constant.    This  state  is  called  the  mobile  equilibrium  of  temperature. 

416.  xrewton*s  law  of  oooUngr* — A  body  placed  in  a  vacuum  is  only 
cooled  or  heated  by  radiation.  In  the  atmosphere  it  becomes  cooled  or 
heated  by  its  contact  with  the  air  according  as  the  latter  is  colder  or  hotter 
than  the  radiating  body.  In  both  cases  the  velocity  of  cooling  or  of  heating 
— that  is,  the  quantity  of  heat  lost  or  gained  in  a  second — is  greater  accord- 
ing as  the  difference  of  temperature  is  greater. 

Newton  enunciated  the  following  law  in  reference  to  the  cooling  or 
heating  of  a  body  : — The  quantity  of  heat  lost  or  gained  by  a  body  in  a  second 
is  proportional  to  the  difference  between  its  temperature  and  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding medium,  Dulong  and  Petit  have  proved  that  this  law  is  not  so 
general  as  Newton  supposed,  and  only  applies  where  the  differences  of 
temperature  do  not  exceed  1 5°  to  2qP.  Beyond  that,  the  quantity  of  heat  lost 
or  gained  is  greater  than  that  required  by  this  law. 

Two  consequences  follow  from  Newton's  law  : — 

I.  When  a  body  is  exposed  to  a  constant  source  of  heat,  its  temperature 
does  not  increase  indefinitely,  for  the  quantity  which  it  receives  in  the  same 
time  is  always  the  same  ;  while  that  which  it  loses  increases  with  the  excess 
of  its  temperature  over  that  of  the  surrounding  medium.  Consequently  a 
point  is  reached  at  which  the  quantity  of  heat  emitted  is  equal  to  that 
absorbed,  and  the  temperature  then  remains  stationary. 

II.  Newton's  law,  as  applied  to  the  differential  thermometer,  shows  that 
its  indications  arc  proportional  to  the  quantities  of  heat  which  it  receives. 
If  one  of  the  bulbs  of  a  differential  thermometer  receives  ra>'s  of  heat  from 
a  constant  source,  the  instrument  exhibits,  first,  increasing  temperature,  but 
afterwards  becomes  stationar>'.  In  this  case,  the  quantity  of  heat  which  it 
receives  is  equal  to  that  which  it  emits.  But  the  latter  is  proportional  to  the 
excess  of  the  temperature  of  the  bulb  above  that  of  the  surrounding  atmo- 
sphere— that  is,  to  the  number  of  degrees  indicated  by  the  thermometer; 
consequently,  the  temperature  indicated  by  the  differential  thermometer  is 
proportional  to  the  quantity  of  heat  it  receives. 


REFLECTION  OF   HEAT. 

417.  ]baws  of  reflection.— When  thermal  rays  fall  upon    ^"^^^V  V^^^^> 

speaking  generally,  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  peK^^^^^^^^\\^^^cv  ^ 

p  while  the  other  rebounds  as  if  v    ^^-^^^is.  xo 

surface  like  an  elastic  ball.     T      ^^^^  ^^ 

If ;;///  be  a  plane  reflecting  ^     *^  ^etv6:\cM> 

CB  an  incident  ray,  BD  a  line  -      -^^Ind  ^^  ^ 

the  surface  called  the  normal,   ^_    j^Ued  t.Vi« 

«  *"    fleeted  ray  ;  the  angle  CBD  is^^'  T.  ^/  rej 

^'«  ^5'  of  incidence,  and  DBA  the  an^;^^^\^yo  fo 

The  reflection  of  heat,  like  that  of  light,  is  governed  by  tlr^^ 

laws  : — 

1.   The  angle  of  reflection  is  eqtidl  to  the  angle  of  incidenc^^:^^^' 
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419.  Sefleofion  from  oonoavo  mirrors. — Concave  mirrors  orreJUctors 
are  polished  spherical  or  parabolic  surfaces  of  metal  or  of  glass,  which  are 
used  to  concentrate  luminous  or  calorific  rays  in  the  same  point. 

We  shall  only 
'**  consider  the  case 

of  spherical 
mirrors.  Fig.354 
represents  two 
of  these  mirrors; 
%•  353  gives  a 
medial  section, 
which  is  called 
Xh^prindpai  sec- 
Fig  353.  fion.  The  centre 

C  of  the  sphere 
to  which  the  mirror  belongs  is  called  the  centre  of  curvature ;  the  point  A, 
the  middle  of  the  reflector,  is  the  centre  of  the  figure ;  the  straight  line  AB 
passing  through  these  points,  is  the  principal  axis  of  the  mirror. 

In  order  to  apply  to  spherical  mirrors  the  laws  of  reflection  from  plane 
surfaces,  they  are  considered  to  be  composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  in- 
finitely small  plane  surfaces,  each  belonging  to  the  corresponding  tangent 
plane ;  the  normals  to  these  small  surfaces  are  all  radii  of  the  same  sphere, 
and  therefore  meet  at  its  centre,  the  centre  of  curvature  of  the  mirror. 

Suppose  now,  on  the  axis  AB  of  the  mirror  MN,  a  source  of  heat  so 
distant  that  the  rays  £K,  PH  ....  which  start  from  it  may  be  considered 
as  parallel.  From  the  hypothesis  that  the  mirror  is  composed  of  an  infini- 
tude of  small  planes,  the  ray  EK  is  reflected  from  the  plane  K  just  as  from 
a  plane  mirror ;  that  is  to  say,  CK  being  the  normal  to  this  plane,  the 
reflected  ray  takes  a  direction  such  that  the  angle  CKF  is  equal  to  the 
angle  CKE.  The  other  rays,  PH,  GI  .  .  .  .  are  reflected  in  the  same 
manner,  and  all  converge  approximately  towards  the  same  point  F,  on  the 
line  AC.  There  is  then  a  concentration  of  the  rays  in  this  point,  and  conse- 
quently a  higher  temperature  than  at  any  other  pomt.  This  point  is  called 
the  focus^  and  the  distance  from  the  focus  to  the  mirror  at  A  is  Xh^  focal 
distance. 

In  the  above  figure  the  heat  is  propagated  along  the  lines  EKF,  LDF,  in 
the  direction  of  the  arrows  ;  but,  conversely,  if  the  heated  body  be  placed  at 
F,  the  heat  is  propagated  along  the  lines  FKE,  FDL,  so  that  the  rays  emitted 
from  the  focus  are  nearly  parallel  after  reflection. 

420.  Verifloatlon  of  tbo  laws  of  refleotton. — The  following  experiment, 
which  was  made  for  the  first  time  by  Pictet  and  Saussure,  and  which  is 
known  as  the  experiment  of  the  conjugate  mirrors^  demonstrates  not  only 
the  existence  of  the  foci,  but  also  the  laws  of  reflection.  Two  reflectors 
M  and  N  (fig.  354),  are  arranged  at  a  distance  of  4  to  5  yards,  and  so  that 
their  axes  coincide.  In  the  focus  of  one  of  them,  A,  is  placed  a  small  wire 
basket  containing  a  red-hot  iron  ball.  In  the  focus  of  the  other  is  placed 
B,  an  inflammable  body,  such  as  gun-cotton  or  phosphorus.  The  rays 
emitted  from  the  focus  A  are  first  reflected  from  the  mirror  M,  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  axis  (419),  and  impinging  on  the  other  mirror,  N,  are  reflected 
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so  that  they  coincide  in  the  focus  B.  That  this  is  so,  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  the  gun-cotton  at  this  point  takes  fire,  which  is  not  the  case  if  it  is  above 
or  below  it 

The  experiment  also  serves  to  show  that  light  and  heat  are  reflected  in 
the  same  manner.  For  this  purpose  a  lighted  candle  is  placed  in  the  focus 
of  A,  and  a  ground-glass  screen  in  the  focus  of  B,  when  a  luminous  focus  is 
seen  on  it  exactly  in  the  spot  where  the  g^n-cotton  ignites.  Hence  the 
luminous  and  the  calorific  foci  are  produced  at  the  same  point,  and  the 
reflection  takes  place  in  both  cases  according  to  the  same  laws,  for  it  will  be 


Fig.  354. 

afterwards  shown  that  for  light,  the  angle  of  reflection  is  equal  to  the  angle 
of  incidence,  and  that  both  the  incident  and  the  reflected  rays  are  in  the 
same  plane  perpendicular  to  the  plane  reflecting  surface. 

In  consequence  of  the  high  temperature  produced  in  the  foci  of  concave 
mirrors  they  have  been  called  burning  mirrors.  It  is  stated  that  Archi- 
medes burnt  the  Roman  vessels  before  Syracuse  by  means  of  such  mirrors. 
Buflfon  constructed  burning  mirrors  of  such  power  as  to  prove  that  the  feat 
attributed  to  Archimedes  was  not  impossible.  The  mirrors  were  made  of  a 
number  of  silvered  plane  mirrors  about  8  inches  long  by  5  broad.  They 
could  be  turned  independently  of  each  other  in  such  a  manner  that  the  rays 
reflected  from  each  coincided  in  the  same  point.  With  128  mirrors  and  a 
hot  summer's  sun  Buflfon  ignited  a  plank  of  tarred  wood  at  a  distance  of  70 
yards. 

421.  Sefleotlon  In  a  ▼aouum. — Heat  is  reflected  in  a  vacuum  as  well  as 
in  air,  as  is  seen  from  the  following  experiment  (fig.  355),  due  to  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy.  Two  small  concave  reflectors  were  placed  opposite  each  other 
under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump.  In  the  focus  of  one  was  placed  a  delicate 
thermometer,  and  in  the  focus  of  the  other  a  platinum  wire  made  incan- 
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of  a  galvsnic  current.  The  thermometer  was  imme- 
several  degrees,  which  could  only  be  due  to  reflected 
heat,  for  the  thermometer  did  not  show 
any  increase  of  temperature  if  it  were 
not  exactly  in  the  focus  of  the  second 
reflector. 


4J2.  AppRr«Bt  r 
If  two  mirrors  are  arranged  as  repre- 
sented in  fig.  354,  and  a  piece  of  ice  is 
placed  in  one  of  the  foci  instead  of  the 
red-hot  ball,  the  surrounding  lempera- 
tui«  being  greater  than  lero,  a  differential 
thermometer  placed  in  the  focus  of  ihe 
second  reflector  would  exhibit  a  decrease 
in  temperature  of  several  degrees.  This 
appears  at  first  to  be  caused  by  the 
emission  of  /rigori/!c  rays  from  ice.  It 
is,  however,  easily  explained  from  what 
has  been  said  about  the  mobile  equili- 
brium of  temperature  {41 5).  There  is  still 
an  interchange  of  temperature,  bui  here 
it  body.  As  the  rays  which  the  thermometer 
emits  are  more  intense  than  those  emitted  by  the  ice,  the  former  gives  out 
more  heal  than  it  receives,  and  hence  its  temperature  sinks. 

The  sensation  of  cold  experienced  when  we  stand  near  a  plaster  or  stone 
wall  whose  temperature  is  lower  than  that  of  our  body,  or  when  we  stand  in 
front  of  a  wall  of  ice,  is  explained  in  the  same  way. 

423.  XefleotlnK  power. — The  reflecting  power  of  a  substance  is  its  pro- 
perty of  throwing  off  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  incident  heal. 

This  power  varies  in  different  substances.  In  order  to  study  this  power 
in  different  bodies  without  having  recourse  to  as  many  reflectors,  Leslie 
arranged  his  experiment  as  shown  in  flg.  356.     The  source  uf  heat  is  a 


the  thermometer  is 


cubical  c 
plate,  <i,  of  the  substani 
reflecting  mirror  belwet 
emitted  by  the  source  a 
plate  a,  where  they  are 
plate  and  the  r  * 


f  known  as  Ltslie's  cube,  filled  with  hot  water.  A 
:e  to  be  experimented  upon  is  placed  on  the  axis  of  a 
;n  the  focus  and  the  mirror.  In  this  manner  the  rays 
re  first  reflected  from  the  mirror  and  impinge  on  the 
again  reflected  and  converge  to  the  focus  between  the 
t  which  point  a  differential  thermometer  is  placed. 
The  reflector  and  the  thermometer  are  always  in  the  same  position,  and  the 
water  of  the  cube  is  ahvays  kept  at  100",  but  it  is  found  thai  the  lempeiature 
indicated  by  the  thermometer  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  plate.  This 
method  gives  a  means  of  determining,  not  the  absolute  reflecting  power  of  a 
body,  but  its  power  relatively  to  that  of  some  body  taken  as  a  standard  of 
comparison.  For  from  what  has  been  said  on  the  application  of  Newton's 
law  to  tfie  differential  thermometer,  the  temperatures  which  this  instrument 
indicates  are  proportional  to  the  quantities  of  heat  which  it  receives.  Hence, 
if  in  the  above  experiment  a  plate  of  glass  causes  the  temperature  lo  rise  1° 
and  a  plate  of  lead  6°,  it  follows  that  the  quantity  of  heat  reflected  by  the 
latter  is  six  times  as  great  as  that  reflected  by  the  former.     For  the  heat 
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emitted  by  the  source  remains  the  same,  the  concave  reflector  receives  the 
same  portion,  and  the  difference  can  only  arise  from  the  reflecting  power  of 
the  plate  a. 


By  this  method  Leslie  determined  the  retlecling  powers  of  the  following 
substances,  relatively  to  that  of  brass,  taken  as  too  : — 
Polished  brass     ....     100     Indian  ink  -     '3 

Silver  .    ■ 9°    Glass  ...        .10 

Steel 70    Oiled  glass       ....      5 

Lead 60    Lampblark      .        .        .        .      o 

The  numbers  only  represent  the  relative  reflecting  power  as  compared 
with  that  of  brass.  Their  absolute  power  is  the  relation  of  ike  quantity  of 
heat  reflected  to  the  quantity  of  heat  received.  Desains  and  De  la  Provostaye, 
who  examined  the  absolute  reflecting  power  of  certain  metals,  obtained 
the  following  results  by  means  of  Melloni's  thermo -multiplier  {412),  the  heat 
being  reflected  at  an  angle  of  50°  :— 

Silver  plate        ....  0-97  Steel oSi 

Gold 0-95  Zinc o-8i 

Ilrass 0-93  Iron        ......  077 

Platinum 0-33  Cast  iron        ....  074 

424.  AbaorblBK  power.— The  absorbing po-wer  of  a  body  is  its  properly 
of  allowing  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  the  heat  which  falls  upon  it  to  pass 
into  its  mass.  Its  absolute  value  is  the  ratio  of  the  quantity  of  heat  absorbed 
to  the  quantity  of  heat  received. 

The  absorbing  power  of  a  body  is  always  inversely  as  its  reflecting 
power  ;  a  body  which  is  a  good  absorbent  is  a  bad  reflector,  and  vice  vend. 
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It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  two  powers  were  exactly  complementary, 
that  the  sum  of  the  reflected  and  absorbed  heat  was  equal  to  the  total  quan- 
tity of  incident  heat.  This  is  not  the  case  ;  it  is  always  less  :  the  incident 
heat  is  divided  into  three  parts — ist,  one  which  is  absorbed;  2nd,  another 
which  is  reflected  regularly — that  is,  according  to  laws  previously  demon- 
strated (417) ;  and  a  third,  which  is  irregularly  reflected  in  all  directions, 
and  which  is  called  scattered  or  diffused  heat. 

In  order  to  determine  the  absorbing  power  of  bodies,  Leslie  used  the 
apparatus  which  he  employed  in  determining  the  reflecting  powers  (423). 
But  he  suppressed  the  plate  a,  and  placed  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  in 
the  focus  of  the  reflector.  This  bulb  being  then  covered  successively  with 
lampblack,  or  varnish,  or  with  gold,  silver,  or  copper  foil,  &c.,  the  thermo- 
meter exhibited  a  higher  temperature  under  the  influence  of  the  source  of 
heat,  M,  according  as  the  substance  with  which  the  bulb  was  covered 
absorbed  more  heat.  Leslie  found  in  this  way  that  the  absorbing  power  of 
a  body  is  greater  the  less  its  reflecting  power.  In  these  experiments, 
however,  the  relation  of  the  absorbing  powers  cannot  be  deduced  from 
that  of  the  temperatures  indicated  by  the  thermometer,  for  Newton's 
law  is  not  exactly  applicable  in  this  case,  as  it  only  prevails  for  bodies 
whose  substance  does  not  vary,  and  here  the  covering  of  the  bulb  varied 
with  each  observation.  But  we  shall  presently  show  (426)  how  the  com- 
parative absorbing  powers  may  be  deduced  from  the  ratios  of  the  emissive 
powers. 

Taking,  as  a  source  of  heat,  a  canister  filled  with  water  at  100®,  Melloni 
found  by  means  of  the  thermo-multiplier  the  following  relative  absorbing 
powers  : — 

Lampblack        ....     100     Indian  ink 85 

White  lead        ....     100    Shellac 72 

Isinglass 91     Metals 13 

425.  Sadlatlnr  power. — The  radiating  or  emissive  power  of  a  body  is 
its  capability  of  emitting,  at  the  same  temperature,  and  with  the  same  extent 
of  surface,  greater  or  less  quantities  of  heat. 

The  apparatus  represented  in  fig.  356  was  also  used  by  Leslie  in  deter- 
mining the  radiating  power  of  bodies.  For  this  purpose  the  bulb  of  the 
thermometer  was  placed  in  the  focus  of  the  reflector,  and  the  faces  of  the 
canister  M  were  formed  of  different  metals,  or  covered  with  different 
substances  such  as  lampblack,  paper,  &c.  The  cube  being  filled  with  hot 
water,  at  100°,  and  all  other  conditions  remaining  the  same,  Leslie  turned 
each  face  of  the  cube  successively  towards  the  reflectors,  and  noted  the 
temperature  each  time.  That  face  which  was  coated  with  lampblack  caused 
the  greatest  elevation  of  temperature,  and  the  metal  faces  the  least.  Applying 
Newton's  law,  and  representing  the  heat  emitted  by  lampblack  as  100,  Leslie 
formed  the  following  table  of  radiating  powers  : — 

...     45 

20 

.     19 

.     15 

opper,  &c.      .     12 


Lampblack 

100 

Tarnished  lead 

White  lead 

100 

Mercury 

Paper 

.         .       98 

Polished  lead 

Ordinary  white  glass 

.       90 

Polished  iron 

Isinglass  .         .        .        . 

80 

Tin,  gold,  silver 

::^ 
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It  will  be  seen  that,  in  this  table,  the  order  of  the  bodies  is  exactly  the 
reverse  of  that  in  the  tables  of  reflecting  powers. 

The  radiating  powers  of  several  substances  were  determined  by  Desains 
and  De  la  Provostaye,  who  used  the  thermo-multiplier.  They  found  in  this 
manner,  the  following  numbers  compared  with  lampblack  as  100  : — 


Platinum  foil  .... 

1080 

Pure  silver  laminated 

3-00 

Burnished  platinum 

9-50 

„          burnished 

250 

Silver  deposited  chemically    . 

5-36 

„          deposited  chemi- 

Copper foil      .... 

490 

cally  and  bur- 

Gold leaf         .... 

4-28 

nished 

2'2'5 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  radiating  power  found  by  Leslie  for  the 
metals  is  too  large. 

426.  Zdenti^  of  tl&e  absorbinr  and  radiating  powers. — The  absorb- 
ing power  of  a  body  cannot  be  accurately  deduced  from  its  reflecting  power, 
because  the  two  are  not  exactly  complementary.  But  the  absorbing  power 
would  be  determined  if  it  could  be  shown  that  in  the  same  body  it  is  equal 
to  the  radiating  power.  This  conclusion  has  been  drawn  by  Dulong  and 
Petit  from  the  following  experiments  : — In  a  large  glass  globe,  blackened  on 
the  inside,  was  placed  a  thermometer  at  a  certain  temperature,  1 5°  for  ex- 
ample ;  the  globe  was  kept  at  zero  by  surrounding  it  with  ice,  and  having 
been  exhausted  by  means  of  a  tubulure  connected  with  the  air-pump,  the  time 
was  noted  which  elapsed  while  the  thermometer  fell  through  5°.  The  experi- 
ment was  then  made  in  the  contrary  direction  \  that  is,  the  sides  of  the  globe 
were  heated  to  1 5°,  while  the  thermometer  was  cooled  to  zero  :  the  time  was 
then  observed  which  the  thermometer  occupied  in  rising  through  5°.  It  was 
found  that  this  time  was  exactly  the  same  as  that  which  the  thermometer 
had  taken  in  sinking  through  5°,  and  it  was 
thence  concluded  that  the  radiating  power  is 
equal  to  the  absorbing  power  for  the  same 
body,  and  for  the  same  diflerence  between  its 
temperature  and  the  temperature  of  the  sur- 
rounding medium,  because  the  quantities  of 
heat  emitted  or  absorbed  in  the  same  time  are 
equal. 

This  point  may  also  be  demonstrated  by 
means  of  the  following  apparatus  devised  by 
Ritchie.  Fig.  357  represents  what  is  virtually  a 
differential  thermometer,  the  two  glass  bulbs  of 
which  are  replaced  by  two  cylindrical  reservoirs 
B  and  C,  of  metal,  and  full  of  air.  Between 
them  is  a  third  and  larger  one  A,  which  can  be 
filled  with  hot  water  by  means  of  a  tubulure. 
The  ends  of  B  and  of  A,  which  face  the  right, 
are  coated  with  lampblack ;  those  of  C  and  of  A, 
which  face  the  left,  are  either  painted  white, 
or  are  coated  with  silver  foil.    Thus  one  of  the  ^'s-  357. 

two  faces  opposite  each  other  is  black,  and  the  other  white  ;  hence  when 
the  cylinder  A  is  filled  with  hot  water,  its  white  face  radiates  towards  the 
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black  face  of  B,  and  its  black  face  towards  the  white  face  of  C.  In 
these  circumstances  the  liquid  in  the  stem  does  not  move,  indicating  that 
the  two  reservoirs  are  at  the  same  temperature.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
greater  emissive  power  of  the  black  face  of  A  is  compensated  by  the  smaller 
absorptive  power  of  the  white  face  of  C  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
feebler  radiating  power  of  the  white  face  of  A  is  compensated  by  the  greater 
absorbing  power  of  the  black  face  of  B. 

'   The  experiment  may  be  varied  by  replacing  the  two  white  faces  by  discs 
of  paper,  glass,  porcelain,  &c. 

427.  Causes  wblob  modify  tbe  relleottnr,  absorbinr*  and  radiattnr 
powers. — As  the  radiating  and  absorbing  powers  are  equal,  any  cause 
which  affects  the  one  affects  the  other  also.  And  as  the  reflecting  power 
varies  in  an  inverse  manner,  whatever  increases  it  diminishes  the  radiating 
and  absorbing  powers,  and  vice  versd. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  these  different  powers  vary  with  different 
bodies,  and  that  metals  have  the  greatest  reflecting  power,  and  lampblack 
the  least.  In  the  same  body  these  powers  are  modified  by  the  degree  of 
polish,  the  density,  the  thickness  of  the  radiating  substance,  the  obliquity  of 
the  incident  or  emitted  rays,  and,  lastly,  by  the  nature  of  the  source  of  heat. 
It  has  been  usually  assumed  that  the  reflecting  power  increases  with  the 
polish  of  the  surface,  and  that  the  other  powers  diminish  therewith.  But 
Melloni  showed  that  by  scratching  a  polished  metallic  surface  its  reflecting 
power  was  sometimes  diminished  and  sometimes  increased.  This  pheno- 
menon he  attributed  to  the  greater  or  less  density  of  the  reflecting  surface. 
If  the  plate  had  been  originally  hammered,  its  homogeneity  would  be 
destroyed  by  this  process,  the  molecules  would  be  closer  together  on  the 
surface  than  in  the  interior,  and  the  reflecting  power  would  be  increased. 
Hut  if  the  surface  is  scratched,  the  internal  and  less  dense  mass  becomes 
exposed,  and  the  reflecting  power  diminished.  On  the  contrar>',  in  a  plate 
which  has  not  been  hammered,  and  which  is  homogeneous,  the  reflecting 
power  is  increased  when  the  plate  is  scratched,  because  the  density  at  the 
surface  is  increased  by  the  scratches. 

Melloni  found  that  when  the  faces  of  a  cube  filled  with  water  at  a  constant 
temperature  were  varnished,  the  emissive  power  increased  with  the  number 
of  layers  up  to  16  layers,  while  above  that  point  it  remained  constant, 
whatever  the  number.  The  thickness  of  the  16  layers  was  calculated  to  be 
004  mm.  With  reference  to  metals,  gold  leaves  of  o*oo8,  0*004,  and  0*002 
of  a  millimetre  in  thickness,  having  been  successively  applied  on  the  sides 
of  a  cube  of  jjlass,  the  diminution  of  radiant  heat  was  the  same  in  each  case. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that,  beyond  certain  limits,  the  thickness  of  the  radiat- 
*ing  layer  of  metal  is  without  influence. 

The  absorbing  power  is  greatest  vihen  the  rays  are  at  right  angles  ;  and 
it  diminishes  in  proportion  as  the  incident  rays  deviate  from  the  normal. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  sun  is  hotter  in  summer  than  in  winter, 
because,  in  the  former  case,  the  sun's  rays  are  less  oblique. 

The  radiating  power  of  gaseous  bodies  in  a  state  of  combustion  is  very 
weak,  as  is  seen  by  bringing  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  near  a  hydrogen 
flame,  the  temperature  of  which  is  very  high.  But  if  a  platinum  spiral  be 
placed  in  this  flame,  it  assumes  the  temperature  of  the  flame,  and  radiates 
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a  great  amount  of  heat,  as  is  shown  by  the  thermometer.  For  a  similar 
reason  the  flames  of  oil  and  of  gas  lamps  radiate  more  than  a  hydrogen 
flame,  in  consequence  of  the  excess  of  carbon  which  they  contain,  and 
which,  not  being  entirely  burned,  becomes  incandescent  in  the  flame. 

428.  BKeUoni's  resaarolies  on  radiant  beat. — For  our  knowledge  of 
the  phenomena  of  the  reflection,  emission,  and  absorption  of  heat  which 
have  up  to  now  been  described,  science  is  indebted  mainly  to  Leslie.  But 
since  his  time  the  discovery  of  other  and  far  more  delicate  modes  of  de- 
tecting and  measuring  heat,  has  not  only  extended  and  corrected  our 
previous  knowledge,  but  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  other  phenomena  of 
radiant  heat,  which,  without  such  improved  means,  must  have  remained 
unknown. 

This  advance  in  science  is  due  to  ar  Italian  philosopher,  Melloni,  who 
first  applied  the  thermo-electric  pile,  invented  by  Nobili,  to  the  measurement 
of  very  small  differences  of  temperature ;  a  method  of  which  a  preliminary 
account  has  already  been  given  (412). 

In  his  experiments  Melloni  used  five  sources  of  heat — ist,  a  Locatelli's 
lamp — one,  that  is,  without  a  glass  chimney,  but  provided  with  a  reflector 
(fig-  358) ;  2nd,  an  ^->, 

Argand  lamp,  that  ;  _^^ 

is,  one  with  a  chim- 
ney and  a  double 
draught  ;  3rd,  a 
platinum  spiral, 
kept  red-hot  by  a 
spirit  lamp  (flg. 
359)  ;  4th,  a  black- 
ened copper  plate, 
kept  at  a  tem- 
perature of  about 
400  degrees  by  a 
spirit  lamp  (fig. 
360) ;  5th,  a  copper 
tube,  blackened  on  the  outside  and  filled  with  water  at  100®  (fig.  361). 

429.  BjBamioal  theory  of  beat. — Before  describing  the  results  arrived 
at  by  Melloni  and  others,  it  will  be  convenient  to  explain  here  the  view  now 
generally  taken  as  to  the  mode  in  which  heat  is  propagated.  For  additional 
information  the  chapter  on  the  Mechanical  Theory  of  Heat  and  the  book  on 
Light  should  be  read.  According  to  what  has  been  already  stated  (292),  a 
hot  body  is  nothing  more  than  one  whose  particles  are  in  a  state  of  vibration. 
'ITie  higher  the  temperature  of  the  body,  the  more  rapid  are  these  vibrations, 
and  a  diminution  in  temperature  is  but  a  diminished  rapidity  of  vibration  of 
the  particles.  The  propagation  of  heat  through  a  bar  is  due  to  a  gradual 
communication  of  this  vibratory  motion  from  the  heated  part  to  the  rest  of 
the  bar.  A  good  conductor  is  one  which  readily  takes  up  and  transmits  the 
vibratory  motion  from  particle  to  particle,  while  a  bad  conductor  is  one  which 
takes  up  and  transmits  the  motion  with  difficulty.  But  even  through  the  best 
conductors  the  propagation  of  this  motion  is  comparatively  slow.  How  then 
are  we  to  explain  the  instantaneous  perception  of  heat  experienced  when  a 
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screen  is  removed  from  a  fire,  or  when  a  cloud  drifts  from  the  face  of 
the  sun  ?  In  this  case,  the  heat  passes  from  one  body  to  another  without 
affecting  the  temperature  of  the  medium  which  transmits  it.  In  order  to 
explain  these  phenomena,  it  is  imagined  that  all  space,  the  interplanetary 
spaces  as  well  as  the  interstices  in  the  hardest  crystal  or  the  heaviest  metal, 
in  short,  matter  of  any  kind,  is  permeated  by  a  medium  having  the  properties 
of 'a  fluid  of  infinite  tenuity,  called  ether.  The  particles  of  a  heated  body 
being  in  a  state  of  intensely  rapid  vibration,  communicate  their  motion  to 
the  ether  around  them,  throwing  it  into  a  system  of  waves  which  travel 
through  space  and  pass  from  one  body  to  another  with  the  velocity  of  light. 
When  the  undulations  of  the  ether  reach  a  given  body,  the  motion  is  again 
delivered  up  to  the  particles  of  that  body,  which  in  turn  begin  to  vibrate  : 
that  is,  the  body  becomes  heated.  This  passage  of  motion  through  the 
hypothetical  ether  is  termed  radiation,  and  a  so-called  ray  of  heat  is  merely 
the  direction  of  the  motion  of  one  series  of  waves. 

It  will  facilitate  the  understanding  of  this  to  consider  the  analogous  mode 
in  which  sound  is  produced  and  propagated.  A  sounding  body  is  one  whose 
entire  mass  is  in  a  state  of  vibration  (222) ;  the  more  rapid  the  rate  of  vibra- 
tion, the  more  acute  the  sound  ;  the  slower  the  rate  of  vibration,  the  deeper 
the  sound.  This  vibratory  motion  is  communicated  to  the  surrounding  air,  by 
means  of  which  the  vibrations  reach  the  auditory  nerve,  and  there  produce 
the  sensation  of  sound.  If  a  metal  ball  be  heated,  say,  to  the  temperature 
of  boiling  water,  we  can  ascertain  that  it  radiates  heat,  although  we  cannot 
see  any  luminosity ;  and  if  its  temperature  be  gradually  raised,  we  see  it 
become  successively  of  a  dull  red,  bright  red,  and  dazzling  white.  At  each 
particular  temperature  the  heated  body  emits  waves  of  a  definite  length  ;  in 
other  words,  its  particles  vibrate  in  a  certain  period.  As  its  temperature 
rises  it  sends  out  other  and  more  rapid  vibrations,  which  coexist,  how- 
ever, with  all  those  which  it  had  previously  emitted.  Thus  the  motion  at 
each  successive  temperature  is  compounded  of  all  preceding  ones. 

It  has  been  seen  that  vibrations  of  the  air  below  and  above  a  certain  rate 
do  not  affect  the  auditory  nerve  (244) ;  it  can  only  take  up  and  transmit  to  the 
brain  vibrations  of  a  certain  periodicity.  So  too  with  the  vibrations  which 
produce  light.  The  optic  nerve  is  insensible  to  a  large  number  of  wave- 
lengths. It  can  apprehend  only  those  waves  that  form  the  visible  spectrum. 
If  the  rate  of  undulation  be  slower  than  the  red  or  faster  than  the  violet, 
though  intense  motion  may  pass  through  the  humours  of  the  eye  and  fall 
upon  the  retina,  yet  we  shall  be  utterly  unconscious  of  the  fact,  for  the 
optic  nerve  cannot  take  up  and  respond  to  the  rate  of  vibrations  which  exist 
beyond  the  visible  spectrum  in  both  directions.  Hence  these  are  termed 
invisible  or  obscure  rays.  A  vast  quantity  of  these  obscure  rays  is  emitted 
by  flames  which,  though  intensely  hot,  are  yet  almost  non-luminous,  such  as 
the  oxy-hydrogen  flame,  or  that  of  a  Bunsen's  burner ;  for  the  vibrations 
which  these  emit,  though  capable  in  part  of  penetrating  the  media  of  the 
eye,  are  incapable  of  exciting  in  the  optic  nerve  the  sensation  of  light. 

430.  Tli«nnal  analysis  of  solar  Urbt. — When  a  beam  of  sun-light  (fig. 
362),  admitted  through  an  aperture  in  a  dark  room,  is  concentrated  on  a  prism 
of  rock  salt  by  means  of  a  lens  of  the  same  material,  and  then,  after  emerging 
from  the  prism,  is  received  on  a  screen,  it  will  be  found  to  present  a  band  of 
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colours  in  the  following  order  :  red,  orange,  yellow,  gVeen,  blue,  and  violet. 
This  is  called  the  spectrum  (564). 

If  now  a  narrow  and  delicate  thermo-pile  be  placed  successively  on  the 
space  occupied  by  each  of  the  colours,  it  will  be  scarcely  affected  on  the 
violet,  but  in  passing  over  the  other  colours  it  will  indicate  a  gradual  rise  of 
temperature,  which  is  greatest  at  the  red.  Painters,  thus  guided  by  a  cor- 
rect but  unconscious  feeling,  always  speak  of  blue  and  green  colours  as  cold, 
and  of  red  and  orange  as  warm  tones.  If  the  pile  be  now  moved  in  the 
same  direction  beyond  the  limits  of  the  luminous  spectrum,  the  temperature 
will  gradually  rise  up  to  CP,  at  which  it  attains  its  maximum.  From  this 
point  the  pile  indicates  a  decrease  of  temperature  until  it  reaches  a  point,  O, 
w^here  it  ceases  to  be  affected.  This  point  is  about  as  distant  from  R  as  the 
latter  is  from  V  ;  that  is,  there  is  a  region  in  which  thermal  effects  are  pro- 
duced extending  as  far  beyond  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  in  one  direction 
as  the  entire  length  of  the  visible  spectrum  is  in  the  other.  In  accordance 
with  what  we  have  stated,  the  sun's  light  consists  of  rays  of  different  rates  of 
vibration ;  by  their  passage  through  the  prism  they  are  unequally  broken  or 


Fig.  362. 

refracted  ;  those  of  greatest  wave  length  or  slowest  vibrating  period  are  least 
bent  aside,  or  are  said  to  be  the  least  refrangible,  while  those  with  shorter 
wave-lengths  are  the  most  refrangible. 

These  non-luminous  rays  outside  the  red  are  called  the  extra  or  ultra-red 
rays,  or  sometimes  the  Herschelian  rays,  from  Sir  W.  Herschel,  who  first 
discovered  their  existence. 

If,  in  the  above  case,  prisms  of  other  materials  than  rock  salt  be  used,  the 
position  of  maximum  heat  will  be  found  to  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  prism, 
a  fact  first  noticed  by  Seebeck.  Thus  with  a  prism  of  water  it  is  in  the  yellow, 
with  one  of  crown  glass,  in  the  middle  of  the  red,  and  so  on.  These  changes 
are  due  to  the  circumstance  that  prisms  of  different  materials  absorb  rays  of 
different  refrangibility  to  unequal  extents.  But  rock  salt  practically  allows  heat 
of  all  kinds  to  pass  with  equal  facility,  and  thus  gives  a  normal  spectrum. 

431*  Tyndall's  researolies. — Tyndall  investigated  the  spectrum  pro- 
duced by  the  electric  light,  by  the  following  mode  of  experimenting  : — The 
electric  light  was  produced  between  charcoal  points  by  a  Grove's  battery  of 
fifty  cells.  The  beam,  rendered  parallel  by  a  double  rock-salt  lens,  was 
caused  to  pass  through  a  narrow  slit,  and  then  through  a  second  lens  of  rock 
salt ;  the  slices  of  white  light  thus  obtained  being  decomposed  by  a  prism 
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of  the  same  material.  To  investigate  the  thermal  conditions  of  the  spec- 
trum a  linear  thermo-electric  pile  was  used ;  that  is,  one  consisting  of  a 
number  of  elements  arranged  in  a  line,  and  in  front  of  which  was  a  slit  that 
could  be  narrowed  to  any  extent.  The  instrument  was  mounted  on  a 
movable  bar  connected  with  a  fine  screw,  so  that  by  turning  a  handle  the 
pile  could  be  pushed  forward  through  the  smallest  space.  On  placing  this 
apparatus  successively  in  each  part  of  the  spectrum  of  the  electric  light, 
the  heating  effected  at  various  points  near  each  other  was  determined  by  the 
indications  of  a  very  delicate  galvanometer.  As  in  the  case  of  the  solar 
spectrum,  the  heating  eflfect  gradually  increased  from  the  violet  end  towards 
the  red,  and  was  greatest  in  the  dark  space  beyond  the  red.  The  position 
of  the  greatest  heat  was  about  as  far  from  the  limit  of  the  visible  red  as  the 
latter  was  from  the  green,  and  the  total  extent  of  the  invisible  spectrum  was 
found  to  be  twice  that  of  the  visible. 

The  increase  of  temperature  in  the  dark  space  is  very  considerable.  If 
thermal  intensities  are  represented  by  perpendicular  lines  of  proportionate 

3  length,       erected 

at  those  parts  of 
the  spectrum  to 
which  they  cor- 
respond, on  pass- 
ing beyond  the 
red  end  these 
lines  increase 
rapidly  and 
greatly  in  length, 
reach  a  maxi- 
mum, and  then 
fall  somewhat 
^'    ^     *"     "^         F"     6-  more      suddenly. 

If  these  lines  arc 
connected,  they  form  a  curve  (fig.  363),  which  beyond  the  red  represents 
a  peak,  quite  dwarfing  that  of  the  visible  spectrum.  In  fig.  364,  the  dark 
parts  at  the  end  represent  the  obscure  radiation.  The  curve  is  based,  in  the 
manner  above  stated,  on  the  results  obtained  by  Tyndall  with  the  electric 
light.  The  upper  curve  in  fig.  364  represents  the  spectrum  of  sun-light  from 
the  experiments  of  Miiller  with  a  rock-salt  prism,  while  the  lower  curve 
represents  the  results  obtained  with  the  use  of  a  flint-glass  prism,  which  is 
thus  seen  to  absorb  some  of  the  ultra-red  radiation. 

Tyndall  found  that  by  interposing  various  substances,  more  especially 
water,  in  certain  thicknesses,  in  the  path  of  the  electric  light,  the  ultra-red 
radiation  was  greatly  diminished.  Now  aqueous  vapour,  like  water,  absorbs 
the  obscure  rays.  And  probably  the  reason  why  the  obscure  part  of  the 
spectrum  of  sun-light  is  not  so  intense  as  in  the  case  of  the  electric  light  is 
that  the  obscure  rays  have  been  already  partially  absorbed  by  the  aqueous 
vapour  of  the  atmosphere.  If  a  solar  spectrum  could  be  produced  outside 
the  atmosphere,  it  doubtless  would  give  a  spectrum  more  like  that  of  the 
electric  light,  which  is  unaflfected  by  the  atmospheric  absorption. 

This  has  been  confirmed  in  other  ways.     Melloni  observed  that  the 
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Red-hot  spiral 
Hydrogen  flame     . 
Oil  flame 
Gas  flame 
White-hot  spiral     . 
Electric  light . 

Here  by  direct  experiment  the  ratio  of  luminous  to  obscure  rays  in  the 
electric  light  is  found  to  be  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  radiation.  By  prismatic 
analysis,  the  curve  shown  in  flg.  363  was  obtained,  graphically  representing 
the  proportion  of  luminous  to  obscure  rays  in  the  electric  light ;  by  calculating 
the  areas  of  the  two  spaces  in  the  diagram,  the  obscure  portion,  DCBA,  is 
found  to  be  nearly  10  times  as  large  as  the  luminous  one,  DC£. 

433.  TransmntattoB  of  obsoure  rajs. — We  shall  find,  in  speaking  of 
the  luminous  spectrum,  that  beyond  the  violet  there  are  rays  which  are  in- 
visible to  the  eye,  but  which  are  distinguished  by  their  chemical  action,  and 
are  spoken  of  as  the  actinic  or  chemical  rays ;  they  are  also  known  as  the 
Ritteric  rays,  from  the  philosopher  who  first  discovered  their  existence. 

As  we  shall  afterwards  see  in  the  book  on  Optics,  Stokes  has  succeeded 
in  converting  these  rays  into  rays  of  lower  refrangibility,  which  then  become 
visible  ;  so  Tyndall  has  effected  the  corresponding  but  inverse  change,  and 
has  increased  the  refrangibility  of  the  Herschelian  or  extra  red  rays,  and 
thus  rendered  them  visible.  The  charcoal  points  of  the  electric  light  were 
placed  in  front  of  a  concave  silvered  glass  mirror  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  rays  from  the  points  after  reflection  were  concentrated  to  a  focus  about 
6  inches  distant.  On  the  path  of  the  beam  was  interposed  a  cell  full  of  a 
solution  of  iodine  in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  which  (432)  has  the  power  of  com- 
pletely stopping  all  luminous  radiation,  but  ^ives  free  passage  to  the  non- 
luminous  rays.  On  now  placing  in  the  focus  of  the  beam,  thus  sifted,  a  piece 
of  platinum,  it  was  raised  to  incandescence  by  the  impact  of  perfectly  invisible 
rays.     In  like  manner  a  piece  of  charcoal  in  vacuo  was  heated  to  redness. 

By  a  proper  arrangement  of  the  charcoal  points  a  metal  may  be  raised 
to  whiteness,  and  the  light  now  emitted  by  the  metal  yields  on  prismatic 
analysis  a  brilliant  luminous  spectrum,  which  is  thus  entirely  derived  from 
the  invisible  rays  beyond  the  red.  To  the  new  phenomena  here  described, 
to  this  transmutation  of  non-luminous  into  luminous  heat,  Tyndall  has 
applied  the  word  calorescence. 

When  the  eye  was  cautiously  placed  in  the  focus,  guarded  by  a  small 
hole  pierced  in  a  metal  screen,  so  that  the  converged  rays  should  only  enter 
the  pupil  and  not  affect  the  surrounding  part  of  the  eye,  no  impression  of 
light  was  produced,  and  there  was  scarcely  any  sensation  of  heat.  A  con- 
siderable portion  was  absorbed  by  the  humours  of  the  eye,  but  yet  a  power- 
ful beam  undoubtedly  reached  the  retina  ;  for,  as  Tyndall  showed  by  a 
separate  experiment,  about  18  per  cent,  of  the  obscure  radiation  from  the 
electric  light  passed  through  the  humours  of  an  ox's  eye. 

434.  Transmission  of  tbermal  rays. — Melloni  was  the  flrst  who  ex- 
amined extensively  and  accurately  the  absorption  of  heat  by  solids  and 
liquids.  The  apparatus  he  employed  is  represented  in  fig.  365,  where  AB  is 
the  thermo-electric  pile  ;  «  is  a  support  for  the  source  of  heat,  in  this  case  a 
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Locatelii's  lamp ;  F  and  E  are  screens,  and  C  is  a  support  for  the  body 
experimented  on ;  while  m  is  the  support  for  the  pile,  and  D  the  'galvano- 


The  various  sources  of  heat  used  by  Melloni  in  his  experiments  have 
been  already  (428)  enumerated. 

To  express  the  power  which  bodies  have  of  transmittitiR  heat,  Melloni 
used  the  term  diathermancy :  diathermancy  bears  the  same  relation  to 
radiant  heat  that  transparency  does  to  light ;  and  in  like  manner  the  power 
of  stopping  radiant  heat  is  called  atkermancy,  which  thus  corresponds  to 
opacity  for  light.  In  experimenting  on  the  diathermancy  of  liquids,  Melloni 
used  glass  troughs  with  parallel  sides,  the  thickness  of  the  liquid  layer  being 
0*36  in.  The  radiant  heat  of  an  Argand  lamp  with  a  glass  chimney  was 
first  allowed  to  fall  directly  on  the  face  of  the  pile,  and  the  deflection  pro- 
duced in  the  galvanometer  taken  as  the  total  radiation  ;  the  substance  under 
examination  was  then  interposed,  and  the  deflection  noted.  This  corre- 
sponded to  the  quantity  of  heat  transmitted  by  the  substance.  If/  indicate 
this  latter  number,  and  f  the  total  radiation,  then 


/':/::  100:  a 


nitted.     Thus,  railing  the  total  radia 


which  is  the  percentage  of  rays  ti 
tion  100,  Melloni  found  that 

Bisulphideof  carbon  transmitted  . 

Olive  oil 

Ether 

Sulphuric  acid 

Alcohol 

Solution  of  alum  or  sugar,, 

Distilled  water 

In  experimenting  with  solids  they  were  cut  into  plates  O'l  inch  in  thick- 
ness, and  it  i^as  found  that  of  every  100  rays  there  was  transmitted  by 
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Rock  salt    .... 

Smoky  quartz 

Transparent  carbonate  of  lead 


On  HeaL 

92     Selenite 

67    Alum  . 

52     Sulphate  of  copper 


.   20 

.    12 

o 


The  transmission  of  heat  through  liquids  has  been  re-examined  by 
Tyndall  in  the  following  way  : — Instead  of  employing  a  glass  vessel  to  hold 
the  liquids  under  examination,  he  made  use  of  a  little  cell  whose  ends  were 
stopped  by  parallel  plates  of  rock  salt.  The  plates  were  separated  by  a  ring 
of  brass  with  an  aperture  on  the  top  through  which  the  liquid  could  be 
poured.  As  this  plate  could  be  changed  at  will,  liquid  layers  of  various 
thicknesses  were  easily  obtainable,  the  apparatus  being  merely  screwed 
together  and  made  liquid-tight  by  paper-washers.  The  instrument  was 
mounted  on  a  support  before  an  opening  in  a  brass  screen  placed  in  front 
of  the  pile.  The  source  of  heat  employed  was  a  spiral  of  platinum  wire 
raised  to  incandescence  by  an  electric  current,  the  spiral  being  inclosed  in 
a  small  glass  globe  with  an  apertjure  in  front,  through  which  the  radiation 
passed  unchanged  in  its  character,  a  point  of  essential  importance  overlooked 
by  Melloni.  The  following  table  contains  the  results  of  experiments  made 
with  liquids  in  the  various  thicknesses  indicated,  the  numbers  expressing 
the  absorption  per  cent,  of  the  total  radiation.  The  transmhsion  per  cent, 
can  be  found  in  each  case  by  subtracting  the  absorption  from  icx>.  Thus  a 
layer  of  water  0-2  inch  thick  absorbs  807  and  transmits  19*3  per  cent,  of  the 
radiation  from  a  red-hot  spiral. 

Absorption  of  heat  by  liquids. 


Liquid 


Bisulphide  of  carbon 

Chloroform 

Iodide  of  methyl 

Benzole 

Amylene 

Ether 

Alcohol 

Water 


lliickness  of  liquid  in  parts  of  an  inch 


0'03 


5*5 
1 6-6. 

36-1 

43*4 

58-3 

63-3 

67-3 
807 


0*04 

0*07 

014 

1 
0*27 

8-4 

12*5 

15-2 

173    ' 

25-0 

350 

40-0 

44-8 

46-5 

53*2 

652 

6^-6 

1 

557 

625 

71-5 

736    1 

65*2 

736 

777 

82-3 

73-5 

76-1 

78-6 

852 

78-6 

836 

85-3 

891 

86-1 

88-8 

91*0 

91-0 

It  appears  from  these  tables  that  there  is  no  connection  between  dia- 
thermancy and  transparency.  The  liquids,  except  olive  oil,  are  all  colourless 
and  transparent,  and  yet  vary  as  much  as  75  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of 
heat  transmitted.  Among  solids,  smoky  quartz,  which  is  nearly  opaque  10 
light,  transmits  heat  very  well ;  while  alum,  which  is  perfectly  transparent, 
cuts  off  88  per  cent,  of  heat  rays.  As  there  are  different  degrees  of  trans- 
parency, so  there  are  different  degrees  of  diathermancy  ;  and  the  one  cannot 
be  predicated  from  the  other. 

By  studying  the  transmission  of  heat  from  different  parts  of  the  spec- 
trum separately,  the  connection  between  light  and  heat  becomes  manifest. 
With   this  view   Masson   and   Jamin  received   the  spectrum  of  the  solar     1 
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light  given  by  a  prism  of  rock  salt  on  a  movable  screen  provided  with  an 
aperture,  so  that  by  raising  or  lowering  the  screen  the  action  of  any  given 
part  of  the  spectrum  on  different  plates  could  be  investigated.  They  thus 
found — 

That  glass,  rock  crystal,  ice,  and  generally  substances  transparent  for 
light,  are  also  diathermanous  for  all  kinds  of  luminous  heat ; 

That  a  coloured  glass,  red,  for  instance,  which  only  transmits  the  red  rays 
of  the  spectrum,  and  extinguishes  the  others,  also  extinguishes  every  kind  of 
luminous  heat,  excepting  that  of  the  red  rays  ; 

That  glass  and  rock  crystal,  which  are  diathermanous  for  luminous  heat, 
also  transmit  the  obscure  heat  near  the  red — that  is,  the  most  refrangible — 
but  extinguish  the  extreme  obscure  rays,  or  those  which  are  the  least  de- 
flected by  the  prism.  Alum  extinguishes  a  still  greater  proportion  of  the 
obscure  spectrum,  and  ice  stops  it  altogether. 

Knoblauch  has  shown  that  very  thin  layers  of  gold,  silver,  and  platinum, 
which  are  known  to  transmit  luminous  rays  of  a  definite  colour,  also  allow 
rays  of  heat  to  pass  ;  so  that  these  substances  are  diathermanous,  though  in 
a  small  degree.    This  is  also  the  case  with  thin  sheets  of  ebonite. 

435.  Xnllnenee  of  tlie  nature  of  the  heat. — The  diathermanous  power 
differs  greatly  with  the  heat  from  different  sources,  as  is  seen  from  the 
following  table,  in  which  the  numbers  express  what  proportion  of  every 
100  rays  from  the  different  sources  of  heat  incident  on  the  plates  is  trans- 
mitted : — 


Locatelli's 

Incandescent 

i 

lamp 

platinum  wire 

1 

Copper  at  400" 

Copper  at  100° 

Rock  salt  .... 

92 

1  - 

92 

92 

92 

Fluor  spar 

7^ 

69 

42 

33 

Plate  glass 

39 

24 

6 

0 

Black  glass 

26 

55 

12 

0 

Selenite     .... 

14 

5 

0 

0 

Alum         .... 

9 

2 

0               ! 

0 

Ice 

6 

05 

0 

1 

0 

These  different  sources  of  heat  correspond  to  light  from  different  sources. 
Rock  salt  is  here  stated  to  transmit  all  kinds  of  heat  with  equal  facility,  and 
to  be  the  only  substance  which  does  so.  It  is  analogous  to  white  glass, 
which  is  transparent  for  light  from  all  sources.  Fluor  spar  transmits  78  per 
cent,  of  the  rays  from  a  lamp,  but  only  33  of  those  from  a  blackened  surface 
at  100°.  A  piece  of  plate  glass  only  one-tenth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  perfectly 
transparent  to  light,  is  opaque  to  all  the  radiation  from  a  source  of  100°, 
transmits  only  6  per  cent,  of  the  heat  from  a  source  at  400®,  and  but  39  of 
the  radiation  from  the  lamp.  Black  glass,  on  the  contrary,  though  it  cuts 
off  all  heat  from  a  source  at  100°,  allows  12  per  cent,  of  the  heat  at  400°  to 
pass,  and  is  equally  transparent  to  the  heat  from  the  spiral,  but  on  account 
of  its  blackness  is  more  opaque  to  the  heat  from  the  lamp.  As  we  have 
already  seen,  every  luminous  ray  is  a  heat  ray ;  now  as  several  of  the  sub- 
stances in  this  table  are  pervious  to  all  the  luminous  rays,  and  yet,  as  in  the 
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case  of  ice,  transmit  about  6  per  cent,  of  luminous  heat,  we  have  an  apparent 

anomaly  ;  which,  however,  is  only  a  confirmation  of  the  remarkably  small 

proportion  which  the  luminous  rays  of  a  lamp  bear  to  the  obscure. 

From  these  experiments  Melloni  concluded  that  as  the  temperature  of 

the  source  rose,  more  heat  was  transmitted.    This  has  been  confirmed  by 

some  experiments  of  Tyndall.    The  platinum  lamp,  previously  described, 

was  used  as  the  source,  the  temperature  of  which  could  be  varied  from  a 

dark  to  a  brilliant  white  heat,  without  disturbing  in  any  way  the  position 

of  the  apparatus  ;    the  gradations  of  temperature  being  obtained   by  a 

gradual  augmentation  of  the  strength  of  the  electric  current  which  heated 

the  platinum  spiral.     Instead  of  liquids,  vapours  were  examined  in  a  manner 

to  be  described  subsequently  ;  the  measurements  are  given  in  the  following 

table  : — 

Absorption  of  heat  by  vapours. 


Name  of  vapour 

• 

1 

Source,  platinum  spiral 

1 

1 

1 

Barely  visible 

Bright  red         White  hot 

• 

Near  fusion 

1 
1 

Bisulphide  of  carbon 
Chloroform 
Iodide  of  methyl 
Benzole     .... 
Ether         .... 
Formic  ether     . 
Acetic  ether 

6-5 

91 

12-5 

26-4 

43*4 
45-2 

49*6 

47 

6-3 
9-6 

20*6 

3i'4 

31-9 
34*6 

29 
5-6 

7-8 
46*5 
259 
25*1 

27-2 

2-5       ! 
3*9       1 

237 

21*3 

The  percentage  of  rays  absorbed  is  here  seen  to  diminish  in  each  case 
as  the  temperature  of  the  source  rises.  Mere  elevation  of  temperature  does 
not,  however,  invariably  produce  a  high  penetrative  power  in  the  rays 
emitted  ;  the  rays  from  sources  of  far  higher  temperature  than  any  of  the 
foregoing  are  more  largely  absorbed  by  certain  substances  than  are  the  rays 
emitted  from  any  one  of  the  sources  as  yet  mentioned.  Thus  Tyndall  found 
that  the  radiation  from  a  hydrogen  flame  was  completely  intercepted  by  a 
layer  of  water  only  0*27  of  an  inch  thick,  the  same  layer  transmitting  9  per 
cent,  of  the  radiation  from  the  red-hot  spiral,  a  source  of  much  lower  tem- 
perature. The  explanation  of  this  is,  that  those  rays  which  heated  water 
emits  (and  water,  the  product  of  combustion,  is  the  main  radiant  in  a 
hydrogen  flame)  are  the  very  ones  which  this  substance  most  largely  absorbs. 
This  statement,  which  will  become  clearer  after  reading  the  analogous 
phenomena  in  the  case  of  light,  was  exemplified  by  the  powerful  absorp- 
tion of  the  heat  from  a  carbonic  oxide  flame  by  carbonic  acid  gas.  It 
will  be  seen  presently  (438)  that  of  the  rays  from  a  heated  plate  of  copper, 
olefiant  gas  absorbs  10  times  the  quantity  intercepted  by  carbonic  acid, 
whilst  of  the  rays  from  a  carbonic  oxide  flame  Tyndall  found  carbonic  acid 
absorbed  twice  as  much  as  olefiant  gas.  A  tenth  of  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic 
acid,  inclosed  in  a  tube  4  feet  long,  absorbs  60  per  cent,  of  the  radiation  from 
a  carbonic  oxide  flame.  Radiant  heat  of  this  character  can  thus  be  used  as 
a  delicate  test  for  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid,  the  amount  of  which  may 
even  be  accurately  measured  by  the  same  means.     Prof.  Barrett  made  in 
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this. way  2l physical  analysis  of  the  human  breath.  In  one  experiment  the 
carbonic  acid  contained  in  breath  physically  analysed  was  found  to  be  4*65 
per  cent.,  whilst  the  same  breath  chemically  analysed  gave  4*66  per  cent. 

436.  Znflnenee  of  tlie  thiokneas  and  nature  of  soreens. — It  will  be 
seen  from  the  table  (435)  that  of  every  100  rays  rock  salt  transmits  92.  The 
other  8  may. either  have  been  absorbed  or  reflected  from  the  surface  of  the 
plate.  According  to  Melloni,  the  latter  is  the  case  ;  for  if,  instead  of  on  one 
plate,  heat  be  allowed  to  fall  on  two  or  more  plates  whose  total  thickness 
does  not  exceed  that  of  the  one,  the  quantity  of  heat  arrested  will  be  propor- 
tional to  the  number  of  reflecting  surfaces.  He  therefore  concluded  that 
rock  salt  was  quite  diathermanous. 

The  experiments  of  later  observers  show  that  this  conclusion  is  not  strictly 
correct ;  rock  salt  does  absorb  a  very  small  proportion  of  obscure  rays. 

The  quantity  of  heat  transmitted  through  rock  salt  is  practically  the 
same,  whether  the  plate  be  i,  2,  or  4  millimetres  thick.  But  with  other  bodies 
absorption  increases  with  the  thickness,  although  by  no  means  in  direct 
proportion.  This  is  seen  to  be  the  case  in  the  table  of  absorption  by  liquids 
at  different  thicknesses.  The  following  table  tells'  what  proportion  of 
1,000  rays  from  a  Locatelli's  lamp  pass  through  a  glass  plate  of  the  given 
thickness : — • 

Thickness  in  millimetres    .0*5       12      34      567      8 
Rays  transmitted        .        -775  733  682  653  634  620  609  600  592 

The  absorption  takes  place  in  the  first  layers  ;  the  rays  which  have  passed 
these  possess  the  property  of  passing  through  other  layers  in  a  higher  degree, 
so  that  beyond  the  first  layers  the  heat  transmitted  approaches  a  certain 
constant  value.  If  a  thin  glass  plate  be  placed  behind  another  glass  plate 
a  centimetre  thick,  the  former  diminishes  the  transmission  by  little  more 
than  the  reflection  from  its  surface.  But  if  a  plate  of  alum  were  placed  be- 
hind the  glass  plate,  the  result  would  be  different,  for  the  latter  is  opaque  for 
much  of  the  heat  transmitted  by  glass. 

Heat,  therefore,  which  has  traversed  a  glass  plate  traverses  another  plate 
of  the  same  material  with  very  slight  loss,  but  is  very  greatly  diminished  by 
a  plate  of  alum.  Of  100  rays  which  had  passed  through  green  glass  or  tour- 
maline, only  5  and  7  were  respectively  transmitted  by  the  same,  plate  of 
alum.  A  plate  of  blackened  rock  salt  only  transmits  obscure  rays,  while 
alum  extinguishes  them.  Consequently,  when  these  two  substances  are 
superposed,  a  system  impervious  to  light  and  heat  is  obtained. 

These  phenomena  find  their  exact  analogies  in  the  case  of  light.  The 
different  sources  of  heat  correspond  to  flames  of  different  colours,  and  the 
screens  of  various  materials  to  glasses  of  different  colours.  A  red  flame 
looked  at  through  a  red  glass  appears  quite  bright,  but  through  a  green  glass 
it  appears  dim  or  is  scarcely  visible.  So  in  like  manner  heat  which  has 
traversed  a  red  glass  passes  through  another  red  glass  with  little  diminu- 
tion, but  it  is  almost  completely  stopped  by  a  green  glass.  Rock  salt  at  1 50'' 
emits  only  one  kind  of  heat ;  it  is  monothermal,  just  as  sodium  vapour  is 
monochromatic. 

Different  luminous  rays  being  distinguished  by  their  colours^  to  these 
diff"erent  obscure  calorific  rays  Melloni  gives  the  name  oi  thermocrose  ox  heat 
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coloration.  The  invisible  portion  of  the  spectrum  is  accordingly  mapped 
out  into  a  series  of  spaces,  each  possessing  its  own  peculiar  feature  corre- 
sponding to  the  coloured  spaces  which  are  seen  in  that  portion  of  the  spec* 
trum  visible  to  our  eyes. 

Besides  thickness  and  colour,  the  polish  of  a  substance  influences  the 
transmission.  Glass  plates  of  the  same  size  and  thickness  transmit  more  ( 
heat  as  their  surface  is  more  polished.  Bodies  which  transmit  heat  of  any 
kind  very  readily  are  not  heated.  Thus  a  window  pane  is  not  much  heated 
by  the  strongest  sun's  heat ;  but  a  glass  screen  held  before  a  common  fire 
stops  most  of  the  heat,  and  is  itself  heated  thereby.  The  reason  of  this  is 
that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  heat  from  a  fire  is  obscure,  and  to  this  kind 
of  heat  glass  is  opaque. 

437.  BilTasioii  of  heat. — When  a  ray  of  light  falls  upon  an  unpolished 
surface  in  a  definite  direction,  it  is  decomjjosed  into  a  variety  of  rays  which 
are  reflected  from  the  surface  in  all  directions.  This  irregular  reflection  is 
called  diffusion^  and  it  is  in  virtue  of  it  that  bodies  are  visible  when  light 
falls  upon  them.  A  further  peculiarity  is,  that  all  solar  rays  are  not  equally 
dififused  from  the  surface  of  bodies.  Certain  bodies  diffuse  certain  rays  and 
absorb  others,  and  accordingly  appear  coloured.  The  red  colour  of  a  gera- 
nium is  caused  by  its  absorbing  all  the  rays,  excepting  the  red,  which  are 
irregularly  reflected.  Just  as  is  the  case  with  transmitted  light  in  transparent  | 
bodies,  so  with  diffused  light  in  opaque  ones  ;  for  if  a  red  body  is  illuminated 
by  red  light  it  appears  of  a  bright  red  colour,  but  if  green  light  fall  upon  it 
it  is  almost  black.  We  shall  now  see  that  here  again  analogous  phenomena 
prevail  with  heat. 

Various  substances  diffuse  different  thennal  rays  to  a  different  extent ; 
each  possesses  a  peculiar  thermocrose.  Melloni  placed  a  number  of  strips 
of  brass  foil  between  the  source  of  heat  and  the  thermo-pile.  They  were 
coated  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  pile  with  lamp-black,  and  on  the  other 
side  with  the  substances  to  be  investigated.  Representing  the  quantity  of 
heat  absorbed  by  the  lampblack  by  100,  the  absorption  of  the  other  bodies 
was  as  follows  : — 


Incandevrent 
platinum 

Copper 
at  400** 

Copper 
at  loo® 

Lamj)black  . 
W^hite  lead  . 

100 
.         56 

100 
89 

100 
100 

Isinglass 
Indian  ink   . 
Shellac 
Polished  metal     . 

54 
.       95 

47 
13*5 

64 

87 
70 

13 

91 

85 

72 

13 

Hence  white  lead  absorbs  far  less  of  the  heat  radiated  from  incandescent 
platinum  than  lampblack,  but  it  absorbs  the  obscure  rays  from  copper  at 
100°  as  completely  as  lampblack.  Indian  ink  is  the  reverse  of  this;  it 
absorbs  obscure  rays  less  completely  than  luminous  rays.  Lampblack 
absorbs  the  heat  from  all  sources  in  equal  quantities,  and  ver>'  nearly  com- 
j)letely.  In  consequence  of  this  property  all  thermoscopes  which  are  used 
for  investigating  radiant  heat  are  covered  with  lampblack,  as  it  is  the  best- 
known  absorbent  of  heat.     The  behaviour  of  metals  is  the  reverse  of  that  of 


s 


Fig.  366. 
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ampblack.    They  reflect  the  heat  of  different  sources  in  the  same  degree, 
rhey  are  to  heat  what  white  bodies  are  to  light. 

As  coloured  light  is  altered  by  diffusion  from  several  bodies,  so  Knoblauch 
as  shown  that  the  different  kinds  of  heat  are  altered  by  reflection  from  dif- 
?rent  surfaces.  The  heat  of  an  Argand  lamp  diffused  from  white  paper 
asses  more  easily  through  calcspar  than  when  it  has  been  diffused  from 
lack  paper. 

The  rays  of  heat,  like  the  rays  of  iight,  are  susceptible  of  polarisation 
nd  double  refraction.  These  properties  will  be  better  understood  after 
"eating  of  light. 

438.  Selatlon  of  rases  and  Taponrs  to  radiant  heat. — This  subject 
as  been  investigated  by  Tyndall ;  the  apparatus  he  used  is  represented  in 
ic  adjacent  figure,  the  arrangement  being  looked  upon  from  above. 

A  (fig.  366)  is  a  cylinder  about  4  feet  in  length  and  2^  inches  in  diameter, 
laced  horizontally,  the  ends  of  which  can  be  closed  with  rock-salt  plates  : 
y  means  of  a 
iteral  tube  at  r 
t  can  be  con- 
iccted  with  an 
ir-pump  and  ex- 
austed ;  while 
t  /  is  another 
u  be  which 
erves    for    the 

ntroduction  of  gases  and  vapours.     T  is  a  sensitive  thermo-pile  connected 
irith  an  extremely  delicate  galvanometer,  M. 

The  deflections  of  this  galvanometer  were  proportional  to  the  degrees  of 
leat  up  to  about  30** ;  beyond  this  point  the  proportionality  no  longer  held 
^ood,  and  accordingly,  for  the  higher  degrees,  a  table  was  empirically  con- 
Jtructed,  in  which  the  value  of  the  higher  deflections  was  expressed  in  units  ; 
he  unit  being  the  amount  of  heat  necessary  to  move  the  needle  through  one 
>f  the  lower  degrees. 

C  was  a  source  of  heat,  which  usually  was  either  a  Leslie's  cube  filled  with 
toiling  water,  or  else  a  sheet  of  blackened  copper  heated  by  gas.  Now, 
^hen  the  source  of  heat  was  permitted  to  radiate  through  the  exhausted 
ube,  the  needle  made  a  great  deflection ;  and  in  this  position  a  very  con- 
.iderable  degree  of  absorption  would  have  been  needed  to  produce  an 
ilteration  of  1°  of  the  galvanometer.  And  if  to  lessen  this  deflection  a  lower 
;ource  of  heat  had  been  used,  the  fraction  absorbed  would  be  correspondingly 
ess,  and  might  well  have  been  insensible.  Hence  Tyndall  adopted  the  fol- 
owing  device,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  use  a  powerful  flux  of  heat,  and 
It  the  same  time  to  discover  small  variations  in  the  quantity  falling  on  the 
>ile. 

The  source  of  heat  at  C  was  allowed  to  radiate  through  the  tube  at  the 
;nd  of  which  the  pile  was  placed  ;  a  deflection  was  produced  of,  say,  70^  ; 
I  second  source  of  heat,  D,  was  then  placed  near  the  other  face  of  the  pile, 
he  amount  of  heat  isiWing  on  the  pile  from  this  co mpensatifig  cuh^  being 
egulated  by  means  of  a  movable  screen  S.  When  both  faces  of  the  pile 
ire  warmed,  two  currents  are   produced,  which  are  in  opposite  directions. 
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and  tend,  therefore,  to  neutralise  each  other :  when  the  heat  on  both  faces 
is  precisely  equal,  the  neutralisation  is  perfect,  and  no  current  at  all  is  pro- 
duced, however  high  may  be  the  temperature  on  both  sides.  In  the  arrange- 
ment just  described,  by  means  of  the  screen  S,  the  radiation  from  the  com- 
pensating cube  was  caused  to  neutralise  exactly  the  radiation  from  the  source 
C  ;  the  needle  consequently  was  brought  down  from  70°  to  zero,  and  re- 
mained there  so  long  as  both  sources  were  equal.  If  now  a  gas  or  vapour 
be  admitted  into  the  exhausted  tube,  any  power  of  absorption  it  may  possess 
will  be  indicated  by  the  destruction  of  this  equilibrium,  and  preponderance 
of  the  radiation  from  the  compensating  cube,  by  an  amount  corresponding 
to  the  heat  cut  off  by  the  gas.  Examined  in  this  way,  air,  hydrogen,  and 
nitrogen,  when  dried  by  passing  through  sulphuric  acid,  were  found  to  exert 
an  almost  inappreciable  effect ;  their  presence  as  regards  radiant  heat  being 
but  little  different  to  a  vacuum.  But  with  olefiant  and  other  complex  gases 
the  case  was  entirely  different.  Representing  by  the  number  i  the  quantity 
of  radiant  heat  absorbed  by  air,  olefiant  gas  absorbs  970  times,  and  am- 
moniacal  gas  1,195  times,  this  amount.  In  the  following  table  is  given  the 
absorption  of  obscure  heat  by  various  gases,  referred  to  air  as  unity  : — 


Absorption 

under 

Absorption  under 

Name  of  gas 

30  inches  of  pressure         Name  of  gas 

30  inches  of  pressure 

Air    . 

I 

Carbonic  acid  . 

00 

Oxygen     . 

I 

Nitrous  oxide  . 

•      335 

Nitrogen  . 

I 

Marsh  gas 

.      403 

Hydrogen 

I 

Sulphurous  acid 

710 

Chlorine  . 

39 

Olefiant   . 

.      970 

Hydrochloric 

acid     . 

62 

Ammonia 

.     1 195 

If,  instead  of  comparing  the  gases  at  a  common  pressure  of  one  atmo- 
sphere, they  are  compared  at  a  common  pressure  of  an  inch,  their  differences 
in  absorption  are  still  more  strikingly  seen.  Thus,  assuming  the  absorption 
by  I  inch  of  dr>'  air  to  be  i,  the  absorption  by  i  ifich  of  olefiant  gas  is  7,950, 
and  by  the  same  amount  of  sulphurous  acid  8,800. 

439.  Znfluenoe  of  pressure  and  thioluiess  on  the  absorption  of  heat 
by  rases. — The  absorption  of  hea  by  gases  varies  with  the  pressure  ;  this 
variation  is  best  seen  in  the  case  cf  those  gases  which  have  considerable 
absorptive  power.  Taking  the  totil  absorption  by  atmospheric  air  under 
ordinary  pressure  at  unity,  the  numbers  of  olefiant  gas  under  a  pressure  of  i, 
3,  5.  7,  and  10  inches  of  mercury  are  respectively  90,  142,  168,  182,  and  193. 
Thus  one-thirtieth  of  an  atmosphere  of  olefiant  gas  exerts  90  times  the 
absorption  of  an  entire  atmosphere  of  air.  And  the  absorption,  it  is  seen, 
increiiscs  with  the  density,  though  not  in  a  direct  ratio.  Tyndall  showed, 
however,  by  special  experiments,  that  for  very  low  pressures  the  absorption 
does  increase  with  the  density.  Employing  as  a  unit  volume  of  the  gas  a 
quantity  which  measured  only  ~  of  a  cubic  inch,  and  admitting  succes- 
sive measures  of  olefiant  gas  into  the  experimental  tube,  it  was  found  that 
up  to  15  measures  the  absorption  was  directly  proportionate  to  the  density 
in  each  case. 

In  these  experiments  the  length  of  the  experimental  tube  remained  the 
same  whilst  the  pressure  of  the  gas  within  it  was  caused  to  vary  ;  in  subse- 
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[uent  experiments  the  pressure  of  the  gas  was  kept  constant,  whilst  the 
sngth  of  the  tube  was,  by  suitable  means,  varied  frdm  coi  of  an  inch  up  to 
o  inches.  The  source  was  a  heated  plate  of  copper ;  of  the  total  radiation 
tiin  this  nearly  2  per  cent,  was  absorbed  by  a  film  of  oleflant  gas  'oi  of  an 
ich  thick,  upwards  of  9  per  cent,  by  a  layer  of  the  same  gas  o'l  of  an  inch 
tiick,  33  per  cent,  by  a  layer  2  inches  thick,  68  per  cent,  by  a  column  20 
aches  long,  and  77  per  cent,  by  a  column  rather  more  than  4  feet  long. 

440.  AlMorptlTe  power  of  Tapoors. — The  absorptive  power  of  oleflant 
:as  is  exceeded  by  that  of  several  vapours.  The  mode  of  experimenting 
/as  analogous  to  that  with  the  gases.  The  liquid  from  which  the  vapours 
rere  to  be  produced  was  inclosed  in  a  small  flask,  which  could  be  attached 
nth  a  stopcock  to  the  exhausted  experimental  tube.  The  absorption  was 
hen  determined  after  admitting  the  va{K)urs  into  the  tube  in  quantities 
neasured  by  the  pressure  of  the  barometer  gauge  attached  to  the  air-pump. 

The  following  table  shows  the  absorption  of  vapours  under  pressures 
varying  from  ci  to  I'C  inch  of  mercury  : — 

Absorption  under  pressure 
Name  of  vapours  in  inches  of  mercury 

o'l  o's  x'o 

Bisulphide  of  carbon          ....15  47  62 

Benzole 66  182  267 

Chloroform 85  182  236 

Ether 300  710  870 

Alcohol 325  622 

Acetic  ether 590  980  1195 

These  numbers  refer  to  the  absorption  of  a  whole  atmosphere  of  dry  air 
is  their  unit,  and  it  is  thus  seen  that  a  quantity  of  bisulphide  of  carbon 
irapour,  the  feeblest  absorbent  yet  examined,  which  only  exerts  a  pressure  of 
P5  of  an  inch  of  mercury,  or  the  ^  of  an  atmosphere,  gave  1 5  times  the 
EU>sorption  of  an  entire  atmosphere  of  air ;  and  ^  of  an  inch  of  acetic 
ether  590  times  as  much.  Comparing  air  at  a  pressure  of  ci  with  acetic 
ether  of  the  same  pressure,  the  absorption  of  the  latter  would  be  more  than 
17,500  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  former. 

Tyndall  found  that  the  odours  from  the  essential  oils  exercised  a  marked 
influence  on  radiant  heat.  Perfectly  dry  air  was  allowed  to  pass  through  a 
:ube  containing  dried  paper  impregnated  with  various  essential  oils,  and 
then  admitted  into  the  experimental  tube.  Taking  the  absorption  of  dry  air 
flis  unity,  the  following  were  the  numbers  respectively  obtained  for  air  scented 
B^ith  various  oils  : — Patchouli  31,  otto  of  roses  n^  lavender  60,  thyme  68, 
rosemary  74,  cassia  109,  aniseed  372.  Thus  the  perfume  of  a  flower-bed 
absorbs  a  large  percentage  of  the  heat  of  low  refrangibility  emitted  from  it. 

Ozone  prepared  by  electrolysing  water  was  also  found  to  have  a  remark- 
able absorptive  effect.  The  small  quantity  of  ozone  present  in  electrolytic 
3xygen  was  found  in  one  experiment  to  exercise  136  times  the  absorption  of 
:he  entire  mass  of  the  oxygen  itself. 

But  the  most  important  results  which  Tyndall  has  obtained  are  those 
nrhich  follow  from  his  experiments  on  the  behaviour  of  aqueous  vapour  to 
radiant  heat.  The  experimental  tube  was  filled  with  air,  dried  as  perfectly 
is  possible,  and  the  absorption  it  exercised  was  found  to  be  one  unit.  Ex- 
hausting the  tube,  and  admitting  the  ordinary  undried,  but  not  specially 
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moist,  air  from  the  laboratory,  the  absorption  now  rose  to  72  units.  The 
difTerence  between  dried  and  undried  air  can  only  be  ascribed  to  the  aqueous 
vapour  the  latter  contains.  Thus  on  a  day  of  average  humidity  the  absorp- 
tive effect  due  to  the  transparent  aqueous  vapour  present  in  the  atmosphere 
is  72  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  air  itself,  though  in  quantity  the  latter  is 
about  200  times  greater  than  the  former.  Analogous  results  were  obtained 
on  different  days,  and  with  specimens  of  air  taken  from  various  localities. 
When  air  which  had  been  specially  purified  and  dried  was  allowed  to  pass 
through  a  tube  filled  with  fragments  of  moistened  glass  and  examineid,  it 
was  found  to  e:(ert  an  absorption  90  times  that  of  pure  air. 

In  some  other  experiments  Tyndall  suppressed  the  use  of  rock-salt  plates 
in  bis  experimental  tube,  and  even  the  tube  itself,  and  yet  in  every  case  the 
results  were  such  as  to  show  the  great  power  which  aqueous  vapour  fM>ssesscs 
as  an  absorbent  of  radiant  heat. 

The  absorptive  action  which  the  aqueous  vapour  in  the  atmosphere  exerts 
on  the  sun's  heat  has  been  established  by  a  series  of  actinometrical  obser\'a- 
tions  made  by  Soret  at  Geneva  and  on  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  ;  he  finds 
that  the  intensity  of  the  solar  heat  on  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc  is  f  of  that 
:it  Geneva  ;  in  other  words,  that  of  the  heat  which  is  radiated  at  the  height 
of  Mont  Blanc,  about  \  is  absorbed  in  passing  through  a  vertical  layer  of 
the  atmosphere  14,436  feet  in  thickness.  The  same  observer  has  found  that 
with  virtually  equal  solar  heights  there  is  the  smallest  transmission  of  heal 
on  those  days  on  which  the  tension  of  aqueous  vapour  is  greatest ;  that  is, 
when  there  is  most  moisture  in  the  atmosphere. 

441.  Sadiatlngr  power  of  rases. — Tyndall  also  examined  the  radiating 
power  of  gases.  A  red-hot  copper  ball  was  placed  so  that  the  current  of 
iieated  air  which  rose  from  it  acted  on  one  face  of  a  thermo-pile  ;  this  action 
was  compensated  by  a  cube  of  hot  water  placed  in  front  of  the  opposite  face. 
On  then  allowing  a  current  of  dr>'  olefiant  gas  from  a  gasholder  to  stream 
through  a  ring  burner  over  the  heated  ball  and  thus  supplant  the  ascending 
current  of  hot  air,  it  was  found  that  the  gas  radiated  energetically.  By  com- 
paring in  this  manner  the  action  of  many  gases  it  was  discovered  that,  as  is 
the  case  with  solids,  those  gases  which  are  the  best  absorbers  are  also  those 
which  radiate  most  freely. 

442.  Dynamic  radiation  and  absorption. — A  gas  when  permitted  to 
enter  an  exhausted  tube  is  heated  in  consequence  of  the  collision  of  its  par- 
ticles against  the  sidesof  the  vessel  ;  it  thus  becomes  a  source  of  heat,  which 
is  perfectly  capable  of  being  measured.  Tyndall  calls  this  dynamic  heating. 
In  like  manner,  when  a  tube  full  of  gas  or  vapour  is  rapidly  exhausted,  a 
chilling  takes  place  owing  to  the  loss  of  heat  in  the  production  of  motion ; 
this  he  rails  dynamic  chilling  or  absorption. 

He  could  thus  determine  the  radiation  or  absorption  of  a  gas  without 
any  source  of  heat  external  to  the  gas  itself.  An  experimental  tube  ytvt 
taken,  one  end  of  which  was  closed  with  a  polished  metal  plate,  and  the 
other  with  a  plate  of  rock  salt  ;  in  front  of  the  latter  was  the  face  of  the  pile. 
The  needle  being  at  zero,  and  the  tube  exhausted,  a  gas  was  allowed  quickly 
to  enter  until  the  tube  was  full,  the  effect  on  the  galvanometer  being  noted 
This  being  only  a  transitory  effect,  the  needle  soon  returned  to  zero  :  the 
tube  was  then  rapidly  pumped  out,  by  which  a  sudden  chilling  was  produced 
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1  the  needle  exhibited  a  deflection  in  the  opposite  direction.  Comparing 
this  way  the  dynamic  heating  and  chilling  of  various  gases,  those  gases 
ich  are  the  best  absorbers  were  also  found  to  be  the  best  radiators. 
Polished  metallic  surfaces  are,  as  we  have  seen  (427),  bad  radiators, 
t  radiate  freely  when  covered  with  varnish.  Tyndall  made  the  curious 
jeriment  of  varnishing  a  metallic  surface  by  a  film  of  gas.  A  Leslie's 
t>e  was  placed  with  its  polished  metal  side  in  front  of  the  pile,  and  its  effect 
utralised  by  a  second  cube  placed  before  the  other  face  of  the  pile.  On 
owing  a  stream  of  olefiant  or  coal  gas  to  flow  from  a  gasholder  over  the 
^tallic  face  of  the  first  cube,  a  copious  radiation  from  that  side  was  pro- 
ccd  as  long  as  the  flow  of  gas  continued.  Acting  on  the  principle  indi- 
ted in  the  foregoing  experiment,  Tyndall  determined  the  dynamic  radiation 
d  absorption  of  vapours.  The  experimental  tube  containing  a  vapour 
der  a  small  known  pressure,  air  was  allowed  to  enter  until  the  pressure 
iide  the  tube  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  atmosphere.  In  this  way  the 
tering  air,  by  its  impact  against  the  tube,  became  heated  ;  and  its  particles 
ixing  with  those  of  the  minute  quantity  of  vapour  present,  each  of  them 
came,  so  to  speak,  coated  with  a  layer  of  the  vapour.  The  entering  air 
IS  in  this  case  a  source  of  heat,  just  as  in  the  above  experiments  the  Leslie's 
be  was.  Here,  however,  one  gas  varnished  another ;  the  radiation  and 
bsequently  the  absorption  of  various  vapours  could  thus  be  determined. 

It  was  found  that  vapours  differed  very  materially  in  their  power  of 
diating  under  these  circumstances  :  of  those  which  were  tried  bisulphide 
carbon  vapour  was  the  worst  and  boracic  ether  the  best  radiator.  And  in 
I  cases  those  which  were  the  best  absorbents  were  also  the  best  radiators. 

443.  Relation  of  absorption  to  moleoular  state. — After  examining  the 
isorption  of  heat  by  vapours,  Tyndall  tried  the  same  substances  in  a  liquid 
nil.  The  conditions  of  the  experiments  were  in  both  cases  the  same ; 
e  source  of  heat  was  a  spiral  of  platinum  heated  to  redness  by  an  electric 
irrent  of  known  strength ;  and  plates  of  rock  salt  were  invariably  employed 

contain  both  vapours  and  liquids.    Finally,  the  absorption  by  the  vapours 
is  re-measured  ;  in  this  case  introjducing  into  the  experimental  tube,  not, 

before,  equal  quantities  of  vapour,  but  amounts  proportional  to  the 
:nsity  of  the  liquid.  When  this  last  condition  had  been  attained,  it  was 
imd  that  the  order  of  absorption  by  a  series  of  liquids,  and  by  the  same 
ries  when  turned  into  vapour,  was  precisely  the  same.  *  Thus  the  sub- 
inces  tried  stood  in  the  following  order  as  liquid  and  as  vapour,  beginning 
th  the  feeblest  absorbent,  and  ending  with  the  most  powerful : — 

Liquids  Vapours 

Bisulphide  of  carbon Bisulphide  of  carbon. 


Chloroform  . 
Iodide  of  ethyl 
Benzole 
Ether   . 
Alcohol 
Water. 

A  direct  determination  of  aqueous  vapour  could  not  be  made,  on  account 
its  low  tension,  and  the  hygroscopic  nature  of  the  rock  salt.  But  the  unde- 
ating  regularity  of  the  absorption  by  all  the  other  substances  in  the  list. 


Chloroform. 
Iodide  of  ethyl. 
Benzole. 
Ether. 
Alcohol. 
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both  as  liquid  and  vapour,  establishes  the  fact,  which  is  corroborated  by 
the  experiments  already  mentioned,  that  aqueous  vapour  is  one  of  the  most 
energetic  absorbents  of  heat. 

In  this  table  it  will  be  noticed  that  those  substances  which  have  the 
simplest  chemical  constitution  stand  first  in  the  list,  with  one  anomalous 
exception,  namely  that  of  water.  In  the  absorption  of  heat  by  gases,  Tyndall 
found  that  the  elementary  gases  were  the  feeblest  absorbents,  while  the 
gases  of  most  complex  constitution  were  the  most  powerful  absorbents.  Thus 
it  may  be  inferred  that  absorption  is  mainly  dependent  on  chemical  consti- 
tution ;  that  is  to  say,  that  absorption  and  radiation  are  molecular  acts 
independent  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  body. 

But  this  conclusion  seemed  to  be  contradicted  by  the  experiments  of 
Masson  and  Courtepee  on  powders.  Tyndall  repeated  these  experimentSf 
avoiding  certain  sources  of  error  into  which  they  had  fallen,  and  discovered 
that  the  radiation  of  powders  is  similar  to  that  of  the  solids  from  which 
they  were  derived,  and  therefore  differs  greatly  inter  se.  The  absorbent 
power  of  powders  was  also  found  to  correspond  with  their  radiative  power- 
as  we  have  shown  to  be  the  case  with  solids  and  gases,  and,  though  as  yet 
we  have  no  experiments  on  the  subject,  is  doubtless  also  true  for  liquids. 
The  powders  were  attached  to  the  tin  surfaces  of  a  Leslie's  cube,  in  such  a 
manner  that  radiation  took  place  from  the  surface  of  the  powder  alone.  The 
following  table  gives  the  radiation  in  units  from  some  of  the  powders  ex- 
amined by  Tyndall ;  the  metal  surface  of  the  cube  giving  a  deflection  of  15 
units  : — 

Radiation  from  powders. 

Rock  salt 35*3    Sulphate  of  calcium        .         .    777 


Biniodide  of  mercury 
Sulphur     . 
Carbonate  of  calcium 
Red  oxide  of  lead 


397  Red  oxide  of  iron    . 

40*6  Hydrated  oxide  of  zinc 

70*2  Sulphide  of  iron 

74'o  Lampblack 


7«'4 
80-4 
817 
84-0 


These  substances  are  of  various  colours.  Some  are  white,  such  as  rock 
salt,  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  calcium,  and  hydrated  oxide  of  zinc  ;  some 
are  red,  such  as  biniodide  of  mercury  and  oxide  of  lead  ;  whilst  others  are 
black,  as  sulphide  of  iron  and  lampblack :  we  have  besides  other  coloun. 
The  colours,  therefore,  have  no  influence  on  the  radiating  power  :  rock  salt, 
for  example,  is  the  feeblest  radiator,  and  hydrated  oxide  of  zinc  one  of  the 
most  powerful  radiators. 

Nearly  a  centur)'  ago  Franklin  made  experiments  on  coloured  pieces  of 
cloth,  and  found  their  absorption,  indicated  by  their  sinking  into  snow  00 
which  they  were  placed,  to  increase  with  the  darkness  of  the  colour.  But 
all  the  cloths  were  equally  powerful  absorbents  of  obscure  heat,  and  the 
effects  noticed  were  only  produced  by  their  relative  absorptions  of  light  In 
fact,  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  Franklin's  experiment  only  hold  good 
for  luminous  heat,  especially  sunlight,  such  as  he  employed. 

444.  Applications. — The  properties  which  bodies  possess  of  absorbing, 
emitting,  and  reflecting  heat  meet  with  numerous  applications  in  domestic 
economy  and  in  the  arts.  Leslie  stated  in  a  general  manner  that  white 
bodies  reflect  heat  very  well,  and  absorb  very  little,  and  that  the  contrary  is 
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the  case  with  black  substances.  As  we  have  seen,  this  principle  is  not 
generally  true,  as  Leslie  supposed  ;  for  example,  white  lead  has  as  great  an 
absorbing  power  for  non-luminous  rays  as  lampblack  (437).  Leslie's  principle 
applies  to  powerful  absorbents  like  cloth,  cotton,  wool,  and  other  organic 
substances  when  exposed  to  luminous  heat.  Accordingly,  the  most  suitable 
coloured  clothing  for  summer  is  just  that  which  experience  has  taught  us  to 
use,  namely,  white,  for  it  absorbs  less  of  the  sun's  rays  than  black  clothing, 
and  hence  feels  cooler. 

The  polished  fire-irons  before  a  fire  are  cold,  whilst  the  black  fender  is 
often  unbearably  hot.  If,  on  the  contrary,  a  liquid  is  to  be  kept  hot  as  long 
as  possible,  it  must  be  placed  in  a  brightly  polished  metallic  vessel,  for 
then,  the  emissive  power  being  less,  the  cooling  is  slower.  Hence  it  is 
advantageous  that  the  steam  pipes,  &c.,  of  locomotives  should  be  kept 
bright.  In  the  Alps,  the  mountaineers  accelerate  the  fusion  of  the  snow  by 
covering  it  with  earth,  which  increases  the  absorbing  power. 

In  our  dwellings,  the  outsides  of  stoves  and  of  hot-water  apparatus 
ought  to  be  black,  and  the  insides  of  fireplaces  ought  to  be  lined  with  fire- 
brick, in  order  to  increase  the  radiating  power  towards  the  apartment. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  the  great  diathermaneity  of  dry  atmospheric  air 
that  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere  are  so  cold,  notwithstanding  the 
fjreat  heat  which  traverses  them  ;  whilst  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun's  direct 
rays  on  high  mountains  is  probably  due  to  the  comparative  absence  of  aque- 
ous vapour  at  these  elevations. 

As  nearly  all  the  luminous  rays  of  the  sun  pass  through  water,  and  the 
sun's  radiation  as  we  receive  it  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  consisting  of  a 
large  proportion  of  luminous  rays,  accidents  have  often  arisen  from  the 
convergence  of  these  luminous  rays  by  bottles  of  water  which  act  as  lenses. 
In  this  way  gunpowder  could  be  fired  by  the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays  con- 
centrated by  a  water  lens ;  and  the  drops  of  water  on  leaves  in  greenhouses 
have,  it  is  said,  been  found  to  act  as  lenses,  and  bum  the  leaves  on  which 
they  rest. 

Certain  bodies  can  be  used  (436)  to  separate  the  heat  and  light  radiated 
from  the  same  source.  Rock  salt  covered  with  lampblack,  or  still  better 
with  iodine,  transmits  heat,  but  completely  stops  light.  On  the  other  hand 
alum,  either  as  a  plate  or  in  solution,  or  a  thin  layer  of  water,  is  permeable 
to  light,  but  stops  all  the  heat  from  obscure  sources.  This  property  is  made 
use  of  in  apparatus  which  are  illuminated  by  the  sun's  rays,  in  order  to  sift 
the  rays  of  their  heating  power ;  and  a  vessel  full  of  water,  or  a  solution  of 
alum,  is  used  with  the  electric  light  when  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  too  intense 
a  heat. 

In  gardens,  the  use  of  shades  to  protect  plants  depends  partly  on  the 
diathermancy  of  glass  for  heat  from  luminous  rays  and  its  athermancy  for 
obscure  rays.  The  heat  which  radiates  from  the  sun  is  largely  of  the  former 
quality,  but  by  contact  with  the  earth  it  is  changed  into  obscure  heat,  which, 
as  such,  cannot  retraverse  the  glass.  This  explains  the  manner  in  which 
greenhouses  accumulate  their  warmth,  and  also  the  great  heat  experienced 
in  summer  in  rooms  having  glass  roofs,  for  the  glass  in  both  cases  acts,  as 
it  were,  as  a  valve  which  effectually  entraps  the  solar  rays.  On  the  same 
principle  plates  of  glass  are  frequently  used  as  screens  to  protect  us  from  the 
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heat  of  a  fire  ;  the  glass  allows  us  to  see  the  cheerful  light  of  the. fire,  but 
intercepts  the  larger  part  of  the  heat  radiated  from  the  fire.  Though  the 
screens  thus  become  warm  by  the  heat 
they  have  absorbed,  yet,  as  they  radiate 
this  heat  in  all  directions  towards  the  fire 
as  well  as  towards  us,  we  finally  receive 
less  heat  when  they  are  interposed. 

445.  Attr*etlan  and  rapnl^oB  Hrta- 
Inc  from  r>dlfttlan. — Crookes  has  dis- 
covered a  highly  remarkable  class  of 
phenomena  which  are  due  to  the  radiant 
action  of  heated  and  of  luminous  bodies. 
These  phenomena  are  most  conveniently 
illustrated  by  means  of  an  instrument 
which  he  has  devised  and  which  is  called 
the  radiometer^  the  construction  of  which 
is  as  follows  ;^A  glass  tube  (fig.  367), 
with  a  bulb  blown  on  it,  is  fused  at  the 
bottom  to  a  glass  tube  which  at  one  end 
serves  to  rest  the  whole  apparatus  in  a 
wooden  support  In  the  other  end  is 
fused  a  fine  steel  point.  On  this  rests  a 
small  vane  or  fly  consisting  of  four  aims 
of  aluminium  wire  fixed  at  one  end  to  a 
small  cap,  while  at  the  others  are  fixed 
small  discs  or  loienges  of  thin  mica, 
coated  on  one  side  with  lampblack.  The 
weL<;ht  of  the  fly  is  not  more  than  two 

In  order  to  keep  the  fly  on  the  pivot 
a  tube  is  fused  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
bulb  which  reaches  down  to  and  just  sur- 
rounds ihe  lop  of  the  cap,  without,  how- 
ever, touching  it ;  the  other  end  of  this 
tube  is  drawn  out  and  connected  with  an 
arrangement  for  exhausting  the  air  by  the 
Sprengel  pump  (205)  or  by  chemical 
means ;  when  the  desired  degree  of  ex- 
haustion has  been  attained  this  can  be  sealed.  By  keeping  the  apparatus 
during  exhaustion  in  a  hot  air  bath  at  a  temperature  of  300°,  the  gases 
occluded  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  glass,  and  by  the  vanes,  are  got  rid  of. 

If  a  source  of  light  or  of  heat,  a  candle  for  instance,  is  brought  near  the 
fly,  it  is  attracted,  and  the  fly  rotates  slowly  in  a  direction  showing  that  the 
blackened  side  mo\'es  towards  the  light  ;  this  mo\ement,  indicating  an 
attraction,  depends  on  a  certain  state  of  rarefaction.  If,  however,  the 
apparatus  be  connected  with  an  arrangement  which  allows  the  pressure 
to  be  varied,  this  rotation  gradually  diminishes  in  rapidity,  as  the  air  within 
ii!  funlier  rarefied,  until  a  certain  point  is  reached  at  which  it  ceases. 
If  now  the  rarefaction  is  pushed  further,  the  highly  remarkable  phenomenon 
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is  observed  that  repulsion  succeeds  to  attraction,  and  that  the  fly  now  rotates 
in  the  direction  of  the  blackened  sides  away  from  the  source  of  heat.  In 
a  double  radioiheter,  in  which  two  flys  are  pivoted  independently  one  over 
the  other,  having  their  blackened  sides  opposite  each  other,  the  flys  rotate 
in  opposite  directions  on  the  approach  of  a  lighted  candle.  When  a  cold 
body,  such  as  a  piece  of  ice,  is  brought  near,  instead  of  a  hot  one,  exactly  the 
opposite  effects  are  observed  ;  when  the  vessel  contains  air  the  pith  ball  is 
repelled,  the  neutral  point  is  observed,  and  at  high  degrees  of  rarefaction 
attraction  ensues. 

One  of  the  most  important  facts  brought  to  light  by  these  experiments 
is,  that  what  has  hitherto  been  looked  upon  as  a  complete  vacuum  is  not  so 
in  reality ;  the  most  perfect  vacuum  obtainable  still  contains  a  certain  re- 
sidue of  gas,  as  has  been  proved  by  the  experiments  of  Crookes  and  others, 
among  whom  that  of  Kundt  may  be  mentioned.  The  latter  placed  on  the 
vanes  a  light  disc  of  mica,  and  at  a  little  distance  above  it  a  similar  disc 
was  arranged  so  as  to  rotate  freely,  in  a  horizontal  plane  independently  of 
the  first.  When  the  lower  vane  was  made  to  rotate  by  bringing  a  light 
near,  it  was  found  that  the  upper  disc  was  also  put  in  rotation  in  the 
same  direction,  being  dragged  by  the  viscosity  of  the  residual  air.  Accord- 
ingly the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  radiometer  must  take  into 
account  the  existence  of  this  gaseous  residue. 

The  nature  of  the  gas  seems  to  have  no  special  influence  on  the  pheno- 
mena ;  whether  the  vacuum  be  one  of  hydrogen,  of  aqueous  vapour,  or  of 
iodine  vapour,  seems  immaterial ;  though  with  hydrogen  the  exhaustion  need 
not  be  pushed  so  far  as  with  air.  The  repulsion  takes  place  with  all  the  rays 
of  the  spectrum,  the  intensity  diminishing  from  the  ultra  red  to  the  ultra 
violet.  When  the  chemical  rays  act,  the  interposition  of  a  plate  of  alum  has 
no  effect,  while  a  solution  of  iodine  in  bisulphide  of  carbon  diminishes  the 
repulsion.  The  rate  at  which  the  vane  rotates  depends  on  the  intensity  of 
the  source  of  light.  With  a  strong  light  the  rotation  is  so  rapid  that  its  rate 
cannot  be  determined.  With  two  candles  at  the  same  distance  the  rotation 
is  twice  as  rapid  as  with  one.  Two  sources  of  light  which,  successively  placed 
at  the  same  distance,  produce  the  same  rate  of  rotation,  are  equal  in  inten- 
sity. If,  when  placed  at  different  distances,  they  produce  the  same  speed 
of  rotation,  their  intensities  are  directly  as  the  squares  of  these  distances  from 
the  radiometer.  On  this  is  based  the  use  of  the  instrument  as  a  photometer 
(509)  for  comparing  together  various  sources  of  artificial  light.  It  may  also 
be  used  for  making  comparative  measurements  of  the  intensity  of  sunlight, 
and  the  distribution  of  heat  in  the  solar  spectrum  may  be  investigated  by  its 
means. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  the  attraction  observed  in  the  experi- 
ments, as  long  as  the  apparatus  still  contains  air,  may  be  explained  by  the 
action  of  convection  currents.  For  heat  falling  upon  this  blackened  disc 
would  raise  its  temperature,  and  the  temperature  of  a  layer  of  air  in  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  disc  would  be  raised  too ;  it  would  expand  and 
rise,  flowing  over  into  the  space  behind  the  disc,  and  would  thus  increase 
the  pressure  there. 

On  the  other  hand  the  repulsion  observed  at  the  higher  degrees  of  ex- 
haustion, approaching  a  vacuum,  is  explained  by  reference  to  the  modern 
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views  as  to  the  constitution  of  gases,  of  which  it  is  at  once  an  illustration 
and  a  proof. 

The  general  nature  of  this  theory  is  that  a  gas  is  an  assemblage  of  in- 
dependent molecules,  which  are  perfectly  elastic,  and  which  move  with  great 
rapidity ;  their  impacts  against  the  sides  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  gas  is 
contained  are  the  cause  of  the  pressure.  The  impact  of  the  molecules 
against  each  other  is  the  mechanism  by  which  the  equal  transmission  of 
pressure  in  gases  is  effected  (294). 

Crookes  has  calculated  that  the  mechanical  effect  of  the  force  of  repulsion 
is  equal  to  about  the  ^\^  of  a  milligramme  on  a  square  centimetre,  and 
Stoney  has  shown  that  this  force  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  effects 
observed  by  reference  to  admitted  principles  of  the  mechanical  theory  of 
gases. 

The  rays  of  heat  pass  through  the  thin  glass  without  raising  its  tempera 
ture,  and,  falling  on  the  blackened  side  of  the  vane,  are  absorbed  by  it ;  the 
consequence  of  this  is,  that  it  will  become  slightly  hotter.  The  layer  of  ex- 
tremely rarefied  air  in  immediate  contact  with  the  blackened  disc  will  also 
become  somewhat  hotter,  and  the  molecules  will  fly  from  the  disc  with 
greater  velocity.  Under  ordinary  pressures  or  even  at  moderate  degrees  of 
rarefaction  these  more  rapid  motions  would  be  equalised  by  their  impacts 
against  other  molecules,  and  a  uniformity  of  pressure — ^that  is,  of  temperature 
— would  be  established.  But  the  frequency  of  these  intramolecular  shocks 
diminishes  rapidly  with  the  increase  of  rarefaction  ;  and  the  consequence  is, 
that  a  great  number  of  molecules,  after  having  been  heated  by  contact  with 
the  blackened  side  of  the  palette,  will  strike  against  the  cold  glass.  The  effect 
of  this  will  be  to  cool  these  molecules— that  is,  to  diminish  their  velocity  ;  it 
will  be  chiefly  molecules  of  this  kind  which  fall  on  the  back  of  the  disc,  and 
on  the  regions  behind  it.  An  excess  of  force  equal  and  opposite  to  that  on 
the  glass  acts  against  the  front  of  the  disc,  and  is  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  phenomena  exhibited  by  Crookes. 

It  follows  from  this  explanation  that,  other  things  being  equal,  a  fly  will 
rotate  more  rapidly  in  a  small  than  in  a  large  bulb.  This  has  been  con- 
clusively proved  by  Crookes,  who  constructed  a  double-bulb  radiometer,  the 
two  bulbs  being  very  different  in  size,  and  so  connected  that,  by  dexterous 
manipulation,  the  fly  could  be  transferred  from  the  pivot  of  the  one  to  that 
of  the  other  bulb. 

446.  Internal  friction  or  visoosity  of  ffases. — In  some  recent  experi- 
ments in  connection  with  the  radiometer,  Crookes  used  an  arrangement  con- 
sisting of  a  long  but  light  arm  of  straw  suspended  by  a  delicate  glass  fibre 
in  a  sort  of  T  tube  turned  upside  down  ;  in  this  way  even  a  greater  degree 
of  delicacy  was  obtained  than  with  the  radiometer.  Thus  he  was  able  to 
get  a  deflection  by  moonlight,  which  does  not  move  the  fly  of  the  radiometer. 
He  examined  the  internal  friction  or  viscosity  of  the  residual  gas  by  causing 
the  arm  to  oscillate,  and  then  observing  the  rate  at  which  the  oscillations 
diminish  under  various  pressures.  He  thus  found  that  from  ordinary  pres- 
sures down  to  a  pressure  of  oi9"»"»-,  or  what  may  be  called  a  Torricellian 
vacuum,  the  viscosity  is  practically  constant,  only  diminishing  from  0*126  to 
01 12.  It  now  begins  to  fall  off,  and  at  a  pressure  of  o-oooo76™"-  it  has 
diminished  to  001,   or  about   ^^.     Simultaneously  with  this  decrease  in 
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viscosity  the  force  of  repulsion  excited  by  a  standard  light  on  a  blackened 
sur^Eice  varies.  It  increases  as  the  pressure  diminishes  until  the  exhaus- 
tion is  about  0'05""',  and  attains  its  maximum  at  about  o*o3"'"\  It  then 
sinks  very  rapidly  imtil  it  is  at  0*000076"" *,  when  it  is  less  than  j\  of  its 
maximum. 

The  viscosity  varies  in  different  gases ;  it  is  considerably  less  in  hydrogen 
than  in  air ;  and  hence  it  is  not  necessary  to  drive  the  exhaustion  so  far  to 
produce  a  considerable  degree  of  repulsion. 

The  researches  of  Crookes  have  opened  the  way  to  an  entirely  new  field 
of  experimental  inquiry  into  the  phenomena  which  occur  in  what  is  called  the 
ultra-gaseous  state  of  matter,  or  that  in  which  the  rarefaction  of  gases  is 
pushed  to  its  utmost  limits.  The  state  in  which  molecular^  as  distinguished 
from  molary  actions  come  into  play,  has  been  aptly  termed  Crookes' s  vacuum, 
A  further  account  of  the  researches  requires  too  great  an  amount  of  detail 
for  the  purposes  of  this  work ;  and  it  must  also  be  added  that  the  explana- 
tions which  have  been  given  are  still  not  beyond  the  range  of  controversy. 

446^.  Aelatlon  of  Radiant  Beat  to  Sound. — This  subject  has  of  late 
engaged  the  attention  of  several  physicists,  among  whom  may  be  particu- 
larised Bell  and  Tainter,  Tyndall,  Preece,  and  Mercadier.  A  convenient 
way  of  showing  the  phenomena  is  by  means  of  an  apparatus  constructed 
by  Duboscq,  the  essential  features  of  which  are  represented  in  fig.  369.  It 
is  an  arrangement  by  which  an  intermittent  beam  of  radiant  heat  may  be 
made  to  act  on  various  bodies,  and  consists  of  a  disc  D  mounted  on  a  hori- 
zontal axis,  and  which,  by  means  of  the  multiplying  wheels  P  and  p',  may 
be  rotated  at  any  desired  speed.  In  the  disc  is  a  series  of  holes  the  numbers 
of  which  are  in  some  multiple  of  the  ratio  4:5:6:8.  This  apparatus 
constitutes  in  fact  a  syren  (242),  and  is  very  convenient  for  lecture  purposes. 
If,  while  the  disc  is  rotating  with  uniform  speed,  a  current  of  air  be 
successively  directed  against  the  rows  of  holes  from  the  inside  to  the  outside, 
we  get  the  fundamental  note,  the  third,  the  fifth,  and  the  octave. 

On  the  stand  is  a  support  on  which  the  arrangement  o  may  be  fixed  in 
any  position  by  means  of  the  screw  s ;  it  consists  of  a  screen  and  wide  tube 
behind  which  is  the  source  of  radiant  heat,  not  represented  in  the  figure. 
To  this  support  may  be  fitted  a  double  convex  lens,  if  the  rays  are  to  be 
concentrated  on  one  line  of  holes,  or  a  cylindrical  lens  when  a  slice  of 
thermal  rays  is  to  be  used ;  or  the  rays  may  be  concentrated  by  a  mirror,  to 
get  rid  of  the  effects  of  absorption  by  glass.  The  support  S  is  for  holding 
various  pieces  of  apparatus. 

Tyndall  found  that  when  a  flask  like  that  represented  in  fig.  368,  containing 
a  small  quantity  of  ether,  was  placed  so  that  the  intermittent  beam  arising  from 
a  lime  light  could  fall  on  it,  and  the  top  was  connected  with  a  flexible  tube,  a 
distinct  musical  note  was  heard  when  the  ear-trumpet  was  held  to  the  ear. 
Other  liquids  being  tried  it  was  found  that  those  which  his  other  experiments 
had  revealed  as  the  best  absorbers^of  heat  (440)  gave  the  loudest  sounds.  The 
vapour  was  the  operative  cause,  for  when  the  beam  was  caused  to  strike 
against  the  liquid  instead  of  against  the  vapour  no  sound  was  heard  ;  this 
was  also  the  case  when  the  rays  fell  on  a  rock  salt  cell  filled  with  the  liquid. 
The  pitch  of  the  note  depended  on  the  velocity  of  rotation. 

Dry  air  gave  no  sound,  but  air  containing  moisture  did  so ;  and  the 
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•  was  present  the  louder  was  the  sound.  Other  gases  gave 
sounds  in  the  order  of  their  absorption  for  heat ;  and  indeed,  all  Tyndall's 
results  in  this  direction  are  most  strikingly  confirmei 

The  investigations  of  the  other  experimenters,  Preece,  Bell  and  Taintcr, 
and  Mercadier,  were  chiefly  directed  to  the  effects  produced  when  the 
intermittent  beam  is  allowed  to  fall  on  solid  bodies.  A  sort  of  an  acoustic 
trumpet  (fig.  370)  was  used  by  Mercadier,  consisting  of  a  movable  piece  ab 
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Fig.  369. 


fitting  over  cd  so  that  plates  L  of  various  materials  could  be  experi- 
mented upon.  The  other  end  /  is  fitied  with  a  flexible  tube  and  bell  so 
that  it  could  be  applied  to  the  ear. 

When  the  intermittent  beam  is  allowed  to  act  on  this  plate  it  is  set  in 
vibration  and  a  sound  is  produced.  This  is  not  due  at  any  rate  mainly  to 
transverse  vibrations  of  the  plate,  for  neither  the  pitch  nor  quality  of  the  note 
was  altered  when  the  thickness  and  nature  of  the  plate  was  changed  (282), 
nor  was  it  altered  when  the  piale  was  slit.  The  best  effects  were  obtained 
when  the  diaphragm  was  of  thin  metal  foil  coated  with  lampblack  on  the 
side  next  the  rays.  Marked  effects  are  also  obtained  when  a  transparent 
plate  was  used  blackened  on  the  side  away  from  the  rays.  The  effect  is  one 
of  radiant  heat,  and  is  essentially  due  to  alternate  expansions  and  contrac- 
tions of  the  layer  of  air  in  contact  with  the  surfaces  which  absorb  the  radiant 
heat.  The  phenomenon  may  be  very  simply  exhibited  by  blackening  half 
the  inside  of  a  test  tube  R  the  open  end  of  which  is  provided  with  a  flexible 
tube  which  can  be  placed  to  the  ear.  When  the  rays  fall  on  the  blackened 
part  a  loud  sound  is  heard,  but  very  little  when  the  bright  side  is  exposed. 
The  effect  is  also  obtained  when  a  blackened  piece  of  foil  is  placed  in  the 
tube. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

CALORIMETRY. 

447.  IHaorlmetry.  Thermal  unit. — The  object  of  calorimetry  is  to 
measure  the  quantity  of  heat  which  a  body  parts  with  or  absorbs,  when  its 
temperature  sinks  or  rises  through  a  certain  number  of  degrees,  or  when  it 
changes  its  condition. 

Quantities  of  heat  may  be  expressed  by  any  of  its  directly  measurable 
effects,  but  the  most  convenient  is  the  alteration  of  temperature,  and  quan- 
tities of  heat  are  usually  defined  by  stating  the  extent  to  which  they  are 
capable  of  raising  a  known  weight  of  a  known  substance,  such  as  water. 
The  unit  chosen  for  comparison,  and  called  the  thermal  unity  is  not  every- 
where the  same.  In  France  it  is  the  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  one  kilogramme  of  water  through  o/te  degree  Centigrade  ;  this 
is  called  a  calorie.  In  this  book  we  shall  adopt,  as  a  thermal  unit,  the 
quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  raise  otie  pound  of  water  through  one  degree 
Centigrade:  i  catorie ^ 2'2  thermal  units, and  one  thermal  unit  =  0*45  calorie. 

On  the  centimetre-gramme-second  system  of  units  the  heat  required  to 
raise  one  gramme  of  water  through  one  degree  is  taken  as  the  unit.  This  is 
called  the  gramme  degree  or  water  gramme  degree. 

448.  Bpaeillo  heat. — When  equal  weights  of  two  different  substances,  at 
the  same  temperature,  placed  in  similar  vessels,  are  subjected  for  the  same 
length  of  time  to  the  heat  of  the  same  lamp,  or  are  placed  at  the  same 
distance  in  front  of  the  same  fire,  it  is  found  that  their  temperatures  will  vary 
considerably ;  thus  mercury  will  be  much  hotter  than  water.  But  as,  from 
the  conditions  of  the  experiment,  they  have  each  been  receiving  the  same 
amount  of  heat,  it  is  clear  that  the  quantity  of  heat  which  is  sufficient  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  mercury  through  a  certain  number  of  degrees,  will 
only  raise  the  temperature  of  the  same  quantity  of  water  through  a  less 
number  of  degrees ;  in  other  words,  that  it  requires  more  heat  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  water  through  one  degree  than  it  does  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  mercury  by  the  same  extent.  Conversely,  if  the  same  quantities  of  water 
and  of  mercury  at  100°  C.  be  allowed  to  cool  down  to  the  temperature  of  the 
air,  the  water  will  require  a  much  longer  time  for  the  purpose  than  the 
mercury  ;  hence,  in  cooling  through  the  same  number  of  degrees,  water 
gives  out  more  heat  than  does  mercury. 

It  is  readily  seen  that  all  bodies  have  not  the  same  specific  heat.  If  a 
pound  of  mercury  at  100°  is  mixed  with  a  pound  of  water  at  zero,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  mixture  will  only  be  about  3®  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  while  the 
mercury  has  cooled  through  97°,  the  temperature  of  the  water  has  only  been 
raised  3®.  Consequently  the  same  weight  of  water  requires  about  32  times  as 
much  heat  as  mercury  does,  to  produce  the  same  elevation  of  temperature. 
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If  similar  experiments  are  made  with  other  substances  it  will  be  found 
that  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  effect  a  certain  change  of  temperature 
is  different  for  almost  every  substance,  and  we  speak  of  the  specific  heaiy  or 
thermal  or  calorific  capacity  of  a  body  as  the  quantity  of  heat  which  it  absorbs 
when  its  temperature  rises  through  a  given  range  of  temperature,  from  zero 
to  1°  for  example,  compared  with  the  quantity  of  heat  which  would  be 
absorbed,  in  the  same  circumstances,  by  the  same  weight  of  water  ;  that  is, 
water  is  taken  as  the  standard  for  the  comparison  of  specific  heats.  Thus, 
to  say  that  the  specific  heat  of  lead  is  0*0314  means  that  the  quantity  of 
heat  which  would  raise  the  temperature  of  any  g^ven  weight  of  lead  through 
1°  C.  would  only  raise  the  temperature  of  the  same  weight  of  water  through 
00314''  C. 

Temperature  is  the  vis  inva  of  the  smallest  particles  of  a  body ;  in 
bodies  of  the  same  temperature  the  atoms  have  the  same  vis  viva^  the 
smaller  mass  of  the  lighter  atoms  being  compensated  by  their  greater 
velocity.  The  heat  absorbed  by  a  body  not  only  raises  its  temperature — that 
is,  increases  the  vis  viva  of  the  progressive  motion  of  the  atoms — but  in  over- 
coming the  attraction  of  the  atoms  it  moves  them  further  apart,  and,  along 
with  the  expansion  which  this  represents,  some  external  pressure  is  overcome. 
In  the  conception  of  specific  heat  is  included,  not  merely  that  amount  of  heat 
A'hich  goes  to  raise  the  temperature,  but  also  that  necessary  for  the  internal 
work  of  expansion,  and  that  required  for  the  external  work.  If  these  latter 
could  be  separated  we  should  get  the  true  heat  of  temperature^  that  which  is 
used  solely  in  increasing  the  vis  viva  of  the  atoms.  This  is  sometimes 
called  the  true  specific  heat. 

Three  methods  have  been  employed  for  determining  the  specific  heats  of 
bodies  :  (i.)  the  method  of  the  melting  of  ice,  (ii.)  the  method  of  mixtures, 
and  (iii.)  that  of  cooling.  In  the  latter,  the  specific  heat  of  a  body  is  deter- 
mined by  the  time  which  it  takes  to  cool  through  a  certain  temperature. 
Previous  to  describing  these  methods,  it  will  be  convenient  to  explain  the 
expression  for  the  quantity  of  heat  absorbed  or  given  out  by  a  body  of  known 
weight  and  specific  heat,  when  its  temperature  rises  or  falls  through  a  certain 
number  of  degrees. 

449.  Measure  of  tbe  sensible  beat  absorbed  by  a  body. — Let  m  be 
the  weight  of  a  body  in  pounds,  c  its  specific  heat,  and  /  its  temperature. 
The  cjuantity  of  heat  necessary  to  raise  a  pound  of  water  through  one  degree 
being  taken  as  unity,  m  of  these  units  would  be  required  to  raise  m  pounds 
of  water  through  one  degree,  and  to  raise  it  through  /  degrees,  /  times  as 
much,  or  ;;//.  As  this  is  the  quantity  of  heat  necessar>'  to  raise  through  / 
degrees  ;//  pounds  of  water,  whose  specific  heat  is  unity,  a  body  of  the  same 
weight,  only  of  different  specific  heat,  would  require  mtc.  Consequently, 
when  a  body  is  heated  through  /  degrees,  the  quantity  of  heat  which  it 
absorbs  is  the  product  of  its  weighty  into  the  range  of  temperature^  into  its 
specific  heat.  This  principle  is  the  basis  of  all  the  formulae  fof  calculating 
specific  heats. 

If  a  body  is  heated  or  cooled  from  /  to  /'  degrees,  the  heat  absorbed  or 
disengaj^cd  will  be  represented  by  the  formula 

m{t'-t)c,  or  ;;/(/-/>. 


-«50] 


Metitod  of  the  Fusion  of  Ice. 
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45%  ac«tbo««faie  maion  of  loe. — This  method  of  determining  speci Ac 
hrats  is  b&sed  on  the  fact  that  to  melt  a  pound  of  ice  80  thermal  units  are 
necessary,  or  more  exactly  ^<j^^l.  Black's  calorimeter  (fig.  371)  consists  of 
a  block  of  ice  in  which  a  cavity  is  made, 
and  which  is  provided  with  a  cover  of  ice. 
The  substance  whose  sptecific  heat  is  to  be 
determined  is  heated  to  a  certain  tempera- 
ture, and  is  then  placed  in  the  cavity,  which 
is  covered.  After  some  time  the  body  be- 
comes cooled  to  zero.  It  is  then  opened,  and 
both  the  substance  and  the  cavity  wiped  dry 
with  a  sponge  which  has  been  previously 
weighed.  The  increase  of  weight  of  this  1 
sponge  obviously  represents  the  ice  which 
has  been  converted  into  water. 

Now,  since  one  pound  of  ice  at  0°  in  melting  to  v 
thermal  units,  P  pounds  absorbs  So  P  units.  On  the  other  hand  this  quan- 
tity of  heat  is  equal  to  the  heat  given  out  by  the  body  in  cooling  from  1°  to 
zero,  which  is  mAt,  for  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  in  cooling  from  /'  to 
zero  a.  body  gives  out  as  much  heat  as  it  absorbs  in  being  healed  from  zero 
to  f.     Consequently  from 

80P 


Fig.  371. 


0°  absorbs  80 


w/f-BoP  we  have  i:-  — 


as  targe  and  pure  as  those  used 
:r  and  Laplace  replaced  the  block 


It  is  difiRcull  to  obtain  blocks  of  i( 
by  Black  in  his  experiments,  and  Lavoi 
of  ice  by  a  more  complicated 
apparatus  which  is  called  the 
kt  calorimeter.  Fig.  372 
gives  a  perspective  view  of 
it,  and  fig.  373  represents  a 
section.  It  consists  of  three 
concentrictin  vessels  ;  in  the 
central  one  is  placed  the  body 
M,  whose  specific  heat  is  to 
be  determined,  while  the  two 
others  are  51led  with  pounded 
ice.  The  ice  in  the  com- 
partment A,  is  melted  by  the 
heated  body,  while  the  ice 
in  the  compartment  B  cuts 
off  the  heating  influence  of 
the  surrounding  atmosphere. 
The  two  stopcocks  E  and  D  ^ 

Kive  issue  to  the  water  which  ^"'- ''"  ^'^-  "^ 

arises  from  the  liquefaction  of  the  ice. 

In  order  to  find  the  specific  heat  of  a  body  by  this  apparatus,  its  weight, 
/«,  is  first  determined  ;  it  is  then  raised  to  agiven  tempcmture,  /,  by  keeping 
it  for  some  time  in  an  oil  or  ivater  bath,  or  in  a  current  of  steam.  Having 
been  quickly  brought  into  the  central  compartment,  the  lids  are  replaced 
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id  covered  with  ice,  as  represented  in  the  figure.    The  water  which  flows 

:t  by  the  stopcock  D  is  collected.     Its  weight,  P,  is  manifestly  that  of  the 

melted  ice.    The  calculation  is  then  made  as  in  the  preceding 

There  are  many  objections  to  the  use  of  this  apparatus 
From  its  size  it  requires  some  quantity  of  ice,  and  a  body,  M, 
of  large  mass  ;  while  the  experiment  lasts  a  considerable  time. 
A  certain  weight  of  the  melted  water  remains  adhering-  to  the 
ice,  so  that  the  water  which  flows  out  from  D  does  not  exactly 
represent  the  weight  of  the  melted  ice. 

451.  S«uu«B'a  lee  aaioHneter.— On  the  very  considerable 
diminution  of  volume  which  ice  experiences   on  passing  into 
water  (347],  Bunsen  has  based  a  calorimeter  which  is  particu- 
larly suitable  when  only  small  quantities  of  a  substance  can 
be  used   in   determinalions,     A   small    test  tube   a    (fig.    374) 
inlended  to  receive  the  substance  experimented  upon  is  fused 
in  the  wider    tube  B.      The  part  oi  contains  pure  freshly 
boiled  distilled  water,  and  the  prolongation  of  this  tube  BC, 
j(g      together  with  the  capillary  tube  rf,  contains  pure  mercury. 
g|      This  tube  d  is   firmly  fixed  to  the  end  of  the  tube  C  ;  it  is 
^^B  graduated,  and  the  value  of  each  division  of  the  graduation  is 
^V     specially  determined  by  calibration.     When  the  apparatus  is 
^^^       immersed   in    a   freezing  mixture,   the   water   in    (he   part   oj 
Fig.  374.      freezes.     Hence,  if  afterwards,  while  the  apparatus  is  protected 
against  the  access  of  heat  from  without,  a  weighed  quantity  of 
substance  al  a  given  temperature  is  introduced  into  the  tube,  it  imparls 
\  heal  to  this  in  sinking  to  zero.     In  doing  so  it  melts  a  certain  quantity 
of  ice,  which  is   evidenced  by  a  cor- 
responding depression  of  the  mercury 
in  the  lube   d.     Thus   the    weight  of 
ice  melted,  together  with  the    weight 
and  original  lemperature  of  the  sub- 
stance experimented  upon,  furnish  all 
the  data  for  calculating  the  specific 
heat. 

For  heating  the  substance  in  (his, 
and  also  in  other  catori metrical  ex- 
periments, the  apparatus  fig.  375  is 
well  adapted.  The  cj-lindrical  metal 
vessel  (>  is  narrower  at  the  lop,  and 
a  glass  test-tube  R  is  fitted  into  a 
cork  which  closes  G.  In  thisglasstube, 
which  is  also  closed  by  a  cork  K,  the 
substance  is  placed  which  is  to  be 
heated.  The  greater  part  of  the  vessel 
rig.  375.  is  covered  by  a  thick  mantle  of  felt,  B, 

The  water  in  the  vessel  is  boiled,  the 
emerging  at  d,  until  the  substance  has  acquired  the  temperature  of 
;  water,  for  which  about  twenty  minutes  is  required.    The  mantle  and 
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tiie  lamp  having  been  taken  away,  the  tube  R  is  rapidly  removed,  and  its 
contents  tipped  into  the  tube  a  of  the  calorimeter  (fig.  374). 

For  this  method  of  determining  specific  heat  a  new  determination  of 
the  latent  heat  of  ice  was  made,  and  was  found  to  be  80-025.  ^^  ^'^  ^Iso 
in  connection  with  these  experiments  that  Bunsen  made  his  determination 
of  the  specific  gravity  of  ice,  which  he  found  to  be  in  the  mean  0-91674. 

By  the  above  method  Bunsen  determined  the  specific  heat  of  several  of 
the  rare  metals  for  which  a  weight  of  only  a  few  grains  could  be  used. 

452.  Xatliod  or  miztores. — In  determining  the  specific  heat  of  a  solid 
body  by  this  method,  it  is  weighed  and  raised  to  a  known  temperature,  by 
keeping  it,  for  instance,  for  some  time  in  a  closed  place  heated  by  steam  ; 
it  is  then  immersed  in  a  mass  of  cold  water,  the  weight  and  temperature  of 
which  are  known.  From  the  temperature  of  the  water  after  mixture  the 
specific  heat  of  the  body  is  determined. 

Let  M  be  the  weight  of  the  body,  T  its  temperature,  c  its  specific  heat  ; 
and  let  m  be  the  weight  of  the  cold  water  and  /  its  temperature. 

As  soon  as  the  heated  body  is  plunged  into  the  water,  the  temperature  of 
the  latter  rises  until  both  are  at  the  same  temperature.  Let  this  temperature 
be  6,  The  heated  body  has  been  cooled  by  T  -  ^  ;  it  has,  therefore,  lost  a  quan- 
tity of  heat,  W(T-^^.  The  cooling  water  has,  on  the  contrary,  absorbed  a 
quantity  of  heat  equal  to  m  (d  -/),  for  the  specific  heat  of  water  is  unity.  Now 
the  quantity  of  heat  given  out  by  the  body  is  manifestly  equal  to  the  quantity 
of  heat  absorbed  by  the  water ;  that  is,  M(T— ^y«;;i(^-t),from  which 

M{T -By 

An  example  will  illustrate  the  application  of  this  formula.  A  piece  of 
iron  weighing  60  ounces,  and  at  a  temperature  of  100°  C,  is  immersed  in 
180  ounces  of  water,  whose  temperature  is  19°  C.  After  the  temperatures 
have  become  uniform,  that  of  the  cooling  water  is  found  to  be  22°  C.  What 
is  the  specific  heat  of  the  iron  ? 

Here  the  weight  of  the  heated  body,  M,  is  60,  the  temperature,  T,  is  100°, 
c  is  to  be  determined  ;  the  temperature  of  mixture,  B,  is  22°,  the  weight  of 
the  cooling  water  is  180,  and  its  temperature  12°.    Therefore 

180(22  —  10)      Q 
c  =  - — ^ ^»  z^«o-ii53. 

60(100-22}    78 

453.  oorreetloiw. — The  vessel  containing  the  cooling  water  is  usually 
a  small  cylinder  of  silver  or  brass,  with  thin  polished  sides,  and  is  supported 
by  some  badly  conducting  arrangement.  It  is  obvious  that  this  vessel,  which 
is  originally  at  the  temperature  of  the  cooling  water,  shares  its  increase  of 
temperature,  and  in  accurate  experiments  this  must  be  allowed  for.  The 
decrease  of  temperature  of  the  heated  body  is  equal  to  the  increase  of 
temperature  of  the  cooling  water,  and  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  contained. 
If  the  weight  of  this  latter  be  w',and  its  specific  heat  c\  its  temperature,  like 
that  of  the  water,  is  / :  consequently  the  previous  equation  becomes 

Mc{T  -  5)  -  m(B  -  0  +  mY{B  -  /) ; 
from  which,  by  obvious  transformations, 

(m  -H  m'  O  (B-f) 
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Generally  speaking,  the  value  mY  is  put  ^  fi  ;  that  is  to  say,  fi  is  the 
weight  of  water  which  would  absorb  the  same  quantity  of  heat  as  the  vessel. 
This  is  said  to  be  the  reduced  value  in  water  of  the  vessel,  or  the  water  equi- 
valent.   This  expression  accordingly  becomes 

M(T-d)     ' 

In  accurate  experiments  it  is  necessary  to  allow  also  for  the  heat  absorbed 
by  the  glass  and  mercury  of  the  thermometer,  by  introducing  into  the  equa- 
tion their  values  reduced  on  the  same  principle. 

In  order  to  allow  for  the  loss  of  heat  due  to  radiation,  a  preliminary  experi- 
ment is  made  with  the  body  whose  specific  heat  is  sought,  the  only  object 
of  which  is  to  ascertain  approximately  the  increase  of  temperature  of  the 
cooling  water.  If  this  increase  be  io°,  for  example,  the  temperature  of  the 
water  is  reduced  by  half  this  number — that  is  to  say  5°  below  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  atmosphere — and  the  experiment  is  then  carried  out  in  the 
ordinary  manner. 

By  this  method  of  compensation,  first  introduced  by  Rumford,  the  water 
receives  as  much  heat  from  the  atmosphere,  during  the  first  part  of  the  eji- 
periment,  as  it  loses  by  radiation  during  the  second  part. 

454.  Reirnaiilt's  apparatas  for  determliiiBV  speeille  heats. — Fig  376 
represents  one  of  the  forms  of  apparatus  used  by  Regnault  in  determining 
specific  heats  by  the  method  of  mixtures. 

The  principal  part  is  a  water  bath,  AA,  of  which  fig.  377  represents  a 
section.  It  consists  of  three  concentric  compartments  ;  in  the  central  one 
there  is  a  small  basket  of  brass  wire,  ^,  containing  fragments  of  the  substance 
whose  specific  heat  is  to  be  determined,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  placed  a 
thermometer,  T.  The  second  compartment  is  heated  by  a  current  of  steam 
comini(  through  the  tube,  ^,  from  a  boiler  B,  and  passing  into  a  worm,  a 
where  it  is  condensed.  The  third  compartment,  / /,  is  an  air  chamber,  to 
hinder  the  loss  of  heat.  The  water  bath  AA  rests  on  a  chamber,  K,  with 
double  sides,  EE,  forming  a  jacket,  which  is  kept  full  of  cold  water,  in  order 
to  exclude  the  heat  from  AA  and  from  the  boiler,  B.  The  central  compart- 
ment of  the  water  bath  is  closed  by  a  damper,  r,  which  can  be  opened  at 
pleasure,  so  that  the  basket,  r,  can  be  lowered  into  the  chamber,  K. 

On  the  left  of  the  figure  is  represented  a  small  and  very  thin  brass  vessel. 
D,  suspended  by  silk  threads  on  a  small  carriage,  which  can  be  moved  out 
of,  or  into,  the  chamber,  K.  This  vessel,  which  serves  as  a  calorimeter,  con- 
tains water,  in  which  is  immersed  a  thermometer,  /.  Another  themiometer 
at  the  side,  /',  gives  the  temperature  of  the  air. 

When  the  thermometer  T  shows  that  the  temperature  of  the  substance 
in  the  bath  is  stationar>%  the  screen,  //,  is  raised,  and  the  vessel,  D,  moved  to 
just  below  the  central  compartment  of  the  water  bath.  The  damper,  r,  is 
then  withdrawn,  and  the  basket,  r,  and  its  contents  are  lowered  into  the  water 
of  the  vessel,  1),  the  thermometer,  T,  remaining  fixed  in  the  cork.  The 
carriage  and  the  vessel,  D,  are  then  moved  out,  and  the  water  agitated  until 
the  thermometer,  T,  becomes  stationar>'.  The  temperature  which  it  indicates 
is  B.     This  temperature  known,  the  rest  of  the  calculation  is  made  in  the 
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manner  described  in  art.  449,  care  being  ia.ken  to  make  all  the  necessary 
corrections. 

In  determining  the  specific  heat  of  substances— phosphorus,  for  instance 
—which  could  not  be  heated  without  causing  them  to  melt,  or  undergo  some 
change  which  would  interfere  with  the  accuracy  of  the  result,  Regnault 
adopted  an  inverse  process :  he  cooled  them  down  to  a  temperature  con- 
siderably below  that  of  the  water  in  the  calorimeter,  and  then  observed  the 
diminution  in  the  temperature  of  the  latter,  which  resulted  from  immersing 
the  cooled  substance  in  it. 

In  determining  the  specific  heat  of  substances,  which,  like  potassium, 
would  decompose  water,  some  other  liquid,  such  as  turpentine  or  benzole, 


must  be  used.  These  liquids  have  the  additional  advantage  of  having  a 
lower  specific  heat  than  water,  which  has  the  highest  of  any  liquid,  so  that 
an  error  in  determining  the  temperature  of  the  cooling  liquid  has  a  less 
influence  on  the  value  of  the  specific  heat.  With  this  view  use  has  been 
"lade  of  mereur)',  the  specific  heat  of  which  is  only  one-thirtieth  that   of 

455.  XK«tiiod  or  «aaiiiir- — Equal   weights  of  dilTerent  bodies  whose 
specific  heats  are  ditTereni,  will  occupy  different  times  in  cooling  through 
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the  same  number  of  degrees.  Dulong  and  Petit  applied  this  principle  in 
determining  the  specific  heats  of  bodies  in  the  following  manner  : — ^A  small 
polished  silver  vessel  is  filled  with  the  substance  in  a  state  of  fine  powder, 
and  a  thermometer  placed  in  the  powder,  which  is  pressed  down.  This 
vessel  is  heated  to  a  certain  temperature,  and  is  then  introduced  into  a 
copper  vessel,  in  which  it  fits  hermetically.  This  copper  vessel  is  exhausted, 
and  maintained  at  the  constant  temperature  of  melting  ice,  and  the  time 
noted  which  the  substance  takes  in  falling  through  a  given  range  of  tem- 
perature, from  1 5°  to  5°  for  example.  The  times  which  equal  weights  of  dif- 
ferent bodies  require  for  cooling,  through  the  same  range  of  temperature,  are 
directly  as  their  specific  heats. 

Regnault  has  proved  that  with  solids  this  method  does  not  give  trust- 
worthy results  ;  it  assumes,  which  is  not  quite  the  case,  that  the  cooling  in 
all  parts  is  equal,  and  that  all  substances  part  with  their  heat  to. the  silver 
case  with  equal  facility.  The  method  may,  however,  be  employed  with 
success  in  the  determination  of  the  specific  heat  of  liquids. 

In  an  investigation  of  the  specific  heats  of  various  soils,  Pfaundler  found 
that  a  soil  of  low  specific  heat  heats  and  cools  rapidly,  while  earth  of  higher 
specific  heat  undergoes  slow  heating  and  slow  cooling ;  that  moist  earths 
rich  in  humus  have  a  high  specific  heat,  amounting  in  the  case  of  turf  to  as 
much  as  0*5  ;  while  dry  soils  free  from  humus,  such  as  lime  and  sand,  have 
a  low  specific  heat,  not  more  than  about  0*2. 

456.  Speoiflo  beat  of  liqnlds. — The  specific  heat  of  liquids  may  be 
determined  either  by  the  method  of  cooling,  by  that  of  mixtures,  or  by  that 
of  the  ice  calorimeter.  In  the  latter  case  they  are  contained  in  a  small 
metal  vessel,  or  a  glass  tube,  which  is  placed  in  the  central  compartment 
(fig.  376),  and  the  experiment  then  made  in  the  usual  manner. 

A  method  of  determining  the  specific  heat  of  liquids  which  under  certain 
circumstances  is  advantageous  depends  on  a  property  of  the  electrical 
current  of  heating  any  conductor  through  which  it  passes. 

In  two  equal  calorimeters  containing  the  liquids  to  be  tested  together 
with  suitable  thermometers  and  stirrers,  two  equal  spirals  of  fine  platinum 
wire  are  placed.  These  are  connected  with  a  voltaic  battery  by  means  of 
copper  wires,  and  if  the  same  current  of  electricity  be  simultaneously 
passed  through  each  of  them,  which  can  be  very  accurately  done,  the  heat 
produced  in  the  wires  will  be  equal,  and  the  rise  in  temperature  in  the 
liquids  will  then  be  inversely  as  the  specific  heats.  One  of  the  liquids  is 
usually  water. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  in  the  following  article  that  water  and  oil  of 
turpentine  have  a  much  greater  specific  heat  than  other  substances,  and  more 
especially  than  the  metals.  It  is  from  its  great  specific  heat  that  water  re- 
quires a  long  time  in  being  heated  or  cooled,  and  that  for  the  same  weight 
and  temperature  it  absorbs  or  gives  out  far  more  heat  than  other  substances. 
This  double  property  is  applied  in  the  hot-water  apparatus,  of  which  we 
shall  presently  speak,  and  it  plays  a  most  important  part  in  the  economy  of 
nature. 

457.  Speoiflo  beats  of  bodies. — The  list  contained  in  the  next  article 
(458)  gives  the  specific  heats  of  a  great  number  of  elementary  substances. 
We  give  here  the  specific  heats  of  a  few  substances,  mostly  liquids  : — 
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Turpentine 
Alcohol    . 
Ether 
Glycerine 


Specific  Heats  of  Bodies. 

Specific  heat 

0*426  Bisulphide  of  carbon 

.    0*062  Thermometer  glass 

0*516  Steel 

.    o'555  Brass 
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Specific  heat 
0*245 

.  0*198 
0*118 
0*094 


The  specific  heat  of  water  is  commonly  taken  at  unity,  which  is  not 
strictly  correct.  According  to  the  most  recent  determinations  it  is  expressed 
by  the  formula  i  +0*00015/. 

These  numbers,  as  well  as  the  numbers  in  (458),  represent  the  mean 
specific  heats  between  0°  and  100°.  It  was,  however,  shown  by  Dulong  and 
Petit  that  the  specific  heats  increase  with  the  temperature.  Those  of  the 
metals,  for  instance,  are  greater  between  100°  and  200°  that  between  0°  and 
100®,  and  are  still  greater  between  200°  and  300° ;  that  is  to  say,  a  greater 
amount  of  heat  is  required  to  raise  a  body  from  200°  to  250°,  than  from  loo"" 
to  1 50°,  and  still  more  than  from  0°  to  50°.  For  silver,  the  mean  specific 
heat  between  0°  and  100°  is  0*057,  while  between  0°  and  200°  it  is  0*0611. 
The  following  table  gives  the  specific  heats  at  various  temperatures  : — 


Copper 
Zinc     . 
Lead   . 
Platinum 
Water 


0*09 1  o  +  0*000046/ 
0*0865  +  0*000088/ 
0*0286  +  0*000038/ 
0*0317  +  0*0000062/ 
I  +  0*0001 5/ 


The  increase  of  specific  heat  with  the  temperature  is  greater  as  bodies 
are  nearer  their  fusing  point.  Any  action  which  increases  the  density  and 
molecular  aggregation  of  a  body,  diminishes  its  specific  heat.  The  specific 
heat  of  copper  is  diminished  by  its  being  hammered,  but  it  regains  its  original 
value  after  the  metal  has  been  again  heated. 

The  specific  heat  of  a  liquid  increases  with  the  temperature  much  more 
rapidly  than  that  of  a  solid.  Water  is,  however,  an  exception  ;  its  specific 
heat  increases  less  rapidly  than  does  that  of  solids. 

The  most  remarkable  examples  of  the  influence  of  temperature  on  the 
specific  heat  are  afforded  by  carbon,  boron,  and  silicon.  Weber  has  found 
that  at  600°  the  specific  heat  of  carbon  is  7  times,  and  that  of  boron  2^  times, 
as  great  as  their  respective  specific  heats  at  — 50.  The  specific  heat  of 
diamond  is  0*0635  at -50®,  0*1318  at  33°,  0*2218  at  140°,  and  0*3026  at  247°. 
Although  the  specific  heat  increases  thus  rapidly  between  -  50°  and  250° 
beyond  that  point  the  rate  of  increase  is  slower  ;  and  beyond  600°,  or  at  an 
incipient  red  heat,  it  seems  to  be  pretty  constant,  or  at  any  rate  to  exhibit 
no  greater  variations  with  the  temperature  than  are  afforded  by  other  sub 
stances.  Thus,  while  at  600°  the  specific  heat  is  0*441,  at  985°  it  is  0*459. 
Graphite  also  has  at  22°  the  specific  heat  0*168  ;  this  increases,  but  at  a 
gradually  diminishing  rate,  to  642°,  where  its  specific  heat  is  0-445.  Like 
diamond,  an  incipient  red  heat  seems  to  be  a  limiting  temperature  beyond 
which  graphite  exhibits  only  the  ordinary  variation  with  the  temperature. 
Weber  has  also  found  that,  in  their  thermal  deportment,  there  are  only  two 
essentially  different  modifications  of  carbon — the  transparant  one  (diamond), 
and  the  opaque  ones  (graphite,  dense  amorphous  carbon,  and  porous  amor- 
phous carbon). 
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Crystallised  boron  is  similar  in  its  deportment  to  carbon ;  its  specific 
heat  increases  from  0*1915  at  -  40°  to  0*2382  at  27°,  and  to  0.3663  at  233**. 
The  rate  of  increase  is  very  rapid  up  to  80° ;  it  increases  beyond  that 
temperature,  but  at  a  gradually  diminished  rate,  and,  no  doubt,  tends  to  an 
almost  constant  value  of  0*5. 

The  specific  heat  of  silicon  also  varies  with  the  temperature ;  between 
^40°  and  200°  it  increases  from  0*136  to  0*203  ;  the  rate  of  increase  is  less 
rapid  with  higher  temperatures,  being  at  200®  only  ^^  what  it  is  at  10°.  At 
200°  it  reaches  its  limiting  value, 

The  specific  heat  of  substances  is  greater  in  the  liquid  than  in  the  solid 
state,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table  : — 

Water  . 

Sulphur 

Bromine 

Iodine 

Mercury 

Phosphorus  . 

Tin 

Lead    . 


Solid 

Liquid 

0*489 

1*000 

0*203 

0*234 

0084 

o-iio 

0*054 

0*008 

0*031 

0-033 

0*190 

0-202 

0*056 

0*064 

0*031 

0*040 

It  also  differs  with  the  allotropic  modification  ;  thus  the  specific  heat  of 
red  phosphorus  is  0*19,  and  that  of  white  0*17;  of  crystallised  arsenic 
0083,  and  of  amorphous  0*058 ;  of  crystallised  selenium  0*084,  and  of 
amorphous  0*0953 ;  of  wood  charcoal  0*241  ;  of  graphite  0*202  ;  and  of 
diamond  0*147. 

Pouillet  used  the  specific  heat  of  platinum  for  measuring  high  degrees  of 
heat.  Supposing  200  ounces  of  platinum  had  been  heated  in  a  furnace,  and 
had  then  been  placed  in  1,000  ounces  of  water,  the  temperature  of  which  it 
had  raised  from  13°  to  20°.  From  the  formula  we  have  M  =200,  w=  1000; 
(^  is  20,  and  /is  13.  The  specific  heat  of  platinum  is  0*033,  and  we  have 
therefore,  from  the  equation  — 

Mc{T  -  B)  =  in{6  -  f) 
^  _  m{B-t)  +  Mc6  __  70QO+  132  _  7132     -^0-0 
~  M6-  6^'  6-6  '  * 

It  is  found,  however,  that  the  mean  specific  heat  of  platinum  at  tempera- 
tures up  to  about  1200°  is  0*0377  ;  if  this  value,  therefore,  be  substituted  for 
c  in  the  above  equation,  we  have  — 

T  =  7150-8^     goQ 

7*54 

By  this  method,  which  requires  great  skill  in  the  experimenter,  Pouillet 
determmed  a  series  of  high  temperatures.  He  found,  for  example,  the  tem- 
perature of  melting  iron  to  be  1 500°  to  1600°  C. 

458.  Bulon^  and  Petit**  law.  -A  knowledge  of  the  specific  heat  of 
bodies  has  become  of  great  importance,  in  consequence  of  Dulong  and  Petit's 
discovery  of  the  remarkable  law,  that  the  product  of  the  specific  heat  of  any 
solid  element  into  its  atomic  weight  is  approximately  a  constant  number,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  : — 


IMJ 
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Specific 

Atomic 

Atomic 

heat 

weight 

heat 

0-2143 

27-4 

5-87 

00513 

122 

6-26 

0*0822 

75 

6-17 

0-0308 

210 

6-47 

0-0843 

80 

674 

0-0567 

112 

6*35 

0-1067 

587 

6*26 

00939 

635 

5*99 

0-0324 

197 

638 

0-0541 

127 

687 

O-II38 

56 

6*37 

00314 

207 

6*50 

0-2475 

24 

5*94 

00332 

200 

6*64 

0*1092 

587 

6*41 

0*1740 

31-0 

5*39 

0*0324' 

1975 

6*40 

0*1655 

39*1 

6*47 

0*0570 

1080 

6*i6 

0-178 

32 

570 

00555 

118 

6-55 

0*0950 

65-2 

6*23 

Aluminium 

Antimony 

Arsenic 

Bismuth 

Bromine 

Cadmium 

Cobalt 

Copper 

Gold  . 

Iodine 

Iron  . 

Lead  . 

Magnesium 

Mercury    . 

Nickel 

Phosphorus 

Platinum 

Potassium 

Silver 

Sulphur 

Tin    . 

Zinc  . 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  number  is  not  a  constant,  varying  as  it  does 
twecn  5-39  and  6*87.  These  variations  may  depend  partly  on  the  difficulty 
getting  the  elements  in  a  state  of  perfect  purity,  and  partly  on  errors  in- 
lental  to  the  determination  of  the  specific  heats,  and  of  the  atomic  weights. 
fain,  the  specific  heats  of  bodies  vary  with  the  state  of  aggregation  of  the 
•dies,  and  also  with  the  temperatures  at  which  they  are  determined  ;  some, 
ch  as  potassium,  have  been  determined  at  temperatures  very  near  their 
sing  points ;  others,  like  platinum,  at  temperatures  much  removed  from 
em.  A  prominent  cause,  therefore,  of  the  discrepancies  is  doubtless  to  be 
and  in  the  fact  that  all  the  determinations  have  not  been  made  under 
rresponding  physical  conditions. 

The  atomic  weights  of  the  elements  represent  the  relative  weights  of  equal 
imbers  of  atoms  of  these  bodies,  and  the  product,  pc^  of  the  specific  heat, 

into  the  atomic  weight,  /,  is  the  atomic  heat^  or  the  quantity  of  heat 
icessary  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  same  number  of  atoms  of  different 
bstances  by  one  degree ;  and  Dulong  and  Petit's  law  may  be  thus  ex- 
essed  :  the  same  quantity  of  heat  is  needed  to  heat  an  atom  of  all  simple 
dies  to  the  same  extent. 

The  atomic  heat  of  a  body,  when  divided  by  its  specific  heat,  gives  the 

omic  weight  of  a  body.     Regnault  even  proposed  to  use  this  relation  as  a 

eans  of  determining  the  atomic  weight,  and  it  certainly  is  of  great  service 

deciding  on  the  atomic  weight  of  a  body  in  cases  where  the  chemical 

lations  permit  a  choice  between  two  or  more  numbers. 

According  to  modem  views,  the  heat  imparted  to  a  body  is  partly  ex- 
uded in  external  work,  which  in  the  case  of  a  solid  would  be  extremely 
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small,  being  only  that  required  for  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  raised 
through  a  distance  representing  the  expansion  ;  secondly,  the  internal  woik, 
or  the  heat  used  in  overcoming  the  attraction  of  the  atoms,  and  forcing 
them  apart  ;  and  thirdly,  there  is  the  true  specific  heat,  or  the  heat  applied  in 
increasing  the  temperature — that  is,  in  increasing  the  vis  viva  of  the  molecules 
(448).  By  far  the  most  considerable  of  these  is  the  latter ;  the  amount  of 
heat  consumed  in  the  two  former  operations  is  small,  and  the  variations 
with  different  bodies  must  be  inconsiderable.  Until,  however,  the  relation 
between  the  various  factors  is  made  out,  absolute  identity  in  the  ntmibers 
for  the  atomic  specific  heat  cannot  be  expected.  Weber  holds  that  even 
when  due  allowance  has  been  made  for  these  circumstances,  the  variations 
are  too  great  to  be  accounted  for,  and  he  considers  that  they  point  for  their 
explanation  to  an  alteration  in  the  constitution  of  the  atom,  and  render 
probable  a  changing  valency  of  the  atom  of  carbon. 

459.  Speclflo  beat  of  oompoimd  bodies. — In  compound  bodies  the  law 
also  prevails  :  the  product  of  the  specific  heat  into  the  equivalent  is  an  al- 
most constant  number,  which  varies,  however,  with  different  classes  of  bodies. 
Thus,  for  the  class  of  oxides  of  the  general  formula  RO,  it  is  1 1  '30  ;  for  the 
sesquioxides  R^O'  it  is  27-15  ;  for  the  sulphides  RS,  it  is  i8-88  ;  and  for  the 
carbonates  RCO"*,  it  is  21*54.  The  law,  which  is  known  as  Neumanris  law^ 
may  be  expressed  in  the  following  general  manner: — With  compounds  of 
the  same  formula^  and  of  a  similar  chemical  constitution^  the  product  of  ike 
atomic  weight  into  the  specific  heat  is  a  constant  quantity.  This  includes 
Dulong  and  Petit's  law  as  a  particular  case. 

Kopp  propounded  the  following  law,  which  is  an  extension  of  that  of 
Neumann  : —  The  molecular  heats  of  all  solid  bodies  are  equal  to  the  sum  0/ 
the  molecular  heats  of  the  elements  contained  in  them,  Dulong  and  Petir's 
law  that  all  elements  have  the  same  atomic  heat  he  does  not  consider  uni- 
versally valid.  He  assigns  the  number  6*4  to  all  elements  excepting  the 
following ;  with  sulphur  and  phosphorus  it  is  5*4,  fluorine  5X>,  oxygen  4*0, 
silicon  3*8,  boron  27,  hydrogen  2*3,  and  carbon  i*8. 

Even  with  this  modification  it  is  found  that  the  calculated  heats  of  com- 
pounds differ  more  from  the  observed  ones  than  can  be  ascribed  to  errors  in 
the  determination  of  the  specific  heats.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  heat  is  expended  in  internal  work,  and  that  it  is  this  which 
brings  about  the  discrepancies. 

With  mixtures  of  alcohol  and  water  in  certain  proportions,  the  specific 
heat  is  greater  than  that  of  the  water ;  thus,  that  of  a  mixture  containing 
20  per  cent,  of  alcohol  was  found  by  Dupr^  and  Page  to  be  i  '0456.  No 
general  law  can  be  laid  down  for  solutions  of  acids  or  of  salts  in  water ; 
though  the  specific  heat  is  most  frequently  less  than  that  calculated  from  the 
constituents. 

460.  Speoiflo  heat  of  %9Lue; — The  specific  heat  of  a  gas  may  be  re- 
ferred either  to  that  of  water  or  to  that  of  air.  In  the  former  case  it  repre- 
sents the  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  raise  a  given  weight  of  the  gas  throu^ 
one  degree,  as  compared  with  the  heat  necessary  to  raise  the  same  wei^ 
of  water  one  degree.  In  the  latter  case  it  represents  the  quantity  of  heat 
necessary  to  raise  a  given  volume  of  the  gas  through  one  degree,  compared 
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^writh  the  quantity  necessary  for  the  same  volume  of  air  treated  in  the  same 
manner. 

De  la  Roche  and  Berard  determined  the  specific  heats  of  gases  in  re- 
ference to  water  by  causing  known  volumes  of  a  given  gas  under  constant 
pressure,  and  at  a  given  temperature,  to  pass  through  a  spiral  glass  tube 
placed  in  water.    From  the  increase  in  temperature  of  this  water,  and  from 
the  other  data,  the  specific  heat  was  determined  by  a  calculation  analogous 
to  that  given  under  the  method  of  mixtures.    They  also  determined  the 
specific  heats  of  different  gases  relatively  to  that  of  air,  by  comparing  the 
quantities  of  heat  which  equal  volumes  of  a  given  gas,  and  of  air  at  the  same 
pressure  and  temperature,  imparted  to  equal  weights  of  water.   Subsequently 
to  these  researches,  De  la  Rive  and  Marcet  applied  the  method  of  cooling  to 
the  same  determination  ;  and  more  recently  Regnault  made  a  series  of  in- 
vestigations on  the  calorific  capacities  of  gases  and  vapours,  in  which  he 
adopted,  but  with  material  improvements,  the  method  of  De  la  Roche  and 
Berard.     He  thus  obtained  the  following  results  for  the  specific  heats  of  the 
various  gases  and  vapours,  compared  first  with  an  equal  weight  of  water 
taken  as  unity  ;  secondly,  with  that  of  an  equal  volume  of  air,  referred,  as 
before  to  its  own  weight  of  water  taken  as  unity  : — 

Specific  heats 


E^ual 

Equal 

weights 

volumes 

Air         .... 

.      0-2374 

02374 

Oxygen  .... 

.      0-2174 

0*2405 

Simple 

Nitrogen 

.      0-2438 

0*2370 

gases 

Hydrogen 

.      34090 

02359 

Chlorine 

.      0-I2I0 

0-2962 

Binoxide  of  nitrogen 

.      02315 

0*2406 

Carbonic  oxide 

.      0-2450 

0*2370 

Compound 

\  Carbonic  acid 

0-2163 

0-3307 

gases 

Hydrochloric  acid 

.      0-1845 

0-2333 

Ammonia      .        .        .        . 

.      0-5083 

0-2966 

^Olefiant  gas  .        .        .        . 

.      0-4040 

0-4106 

Water 

.      0-4805 

0-2984 

Ether     

0-4810 

1-2296 

Vapours    H 

Alcohol          .        .        .        . 

.    0-4534 

0-7 17 1 

Turpentine    .        .        .        . 

.    0*5061 

2-3776 

Bisulphide  of  carbon 

01570 

0-4140 

vBenzole          .        .        .        . 

.    0-3754 

I-OII4 

In  making  these  determinations  the  gases  were  under  a  constant  pressure, 
but  variable  volume ;  that  is,  the  gas  as  it  was  heated  could  expand,  and 
this  is  called  the  specific  heat  under  constant  pressure.  But  if  the  gas  when 
being  heated  is  kept  at  a  constant  volume,  its  pressure  or  elastic  force  then 
necessarily  increasing,  it  has  a  different  capacity  for  heat ;  this  latter  is 
spoken  of  as  the  specific  heat  under  constant  voiume.  That  this  latter  is  less 
than  the  former  is  evident  from  the  following  considerations  : — 

Suppose  a  given  quantity  of  gas  to  have  had  its  temperature  raised  f 
while  the  pressure  remained  constant,  this  increase  of  temperature  will  have 
been  accompanied  by  a  certain  increase  in  volume.    Supposing  now  that 
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the  gas  is  so  compressed  as  to  restore  it  to  its  original  volume,  the  r 
this  compression  will  be  to  raise  its  temperature  again  to  a  certain 
say  t^.  The  gas  will  now  be  in  the  same  condition  as  if  it  had  been 
and  not  been  allowed  to  expand.  Hence,  the  same  quantity  of  hea 
is  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  given  weight  of  gas,  /®,  wl 
pressure  remains  constant  and  the  volume  alters,  will  raise  the  temp 
/  +  /'  degrees  if  it  is  kept  at  a  constant  volume  but  variable  pressun 
specific  heat,  therefore,  of  a  gas  at  constant  pressure,  c^  is  greater  th 
specific  heat  under  constant  volume,  ^^,  and  they  are  to  each  other  as  i 

thatis£.£±i:. 

It  is  not  possible  to  determine  by  direct  means  the  specific  heat  c 
under  constant  volume  with  much  approach  to  accuracy ;  and  it  ha 
determined  by  some  indirect  method,  of  which  the  most  accurate  is 
on  the  theory  of  the  propagation  of  sound  (229).  A  critical  compar 
the  most  accurate  recent  determinations  gives  the  number  1*405  ; 

value  of  — ,  which  is  usually  designated  by  the  symbol  k. 

461.  latent  heat  of  Aislon. — Black  was  the  first  to  observe  that 
the  passage  of  a  body  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state,  a  quantity  i 
disappears,  so  far  as  thermometric  effects  are  concerned,  and  which 
cordingly  said  to  become  latent. 

In  one  experiment  he  suspended  in  the  room  at  a  temperature  8 
thin  glass  flasks,  one  containing  water  at  0°,  and  the  other  the  same 
of  ice  at  0°.  At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  the  temperature  of  the  wat 
risen  4°,  that  of  the  ice  being  unchanged,  and  it  was  lo^  hours  befc 
ice  had  melted  and  attained  the  same  temperature.  Now  the  temp< 
of  the  room  remained  constant,  and  it  must  be  concluded  that  both 
received  the  same  amount  of  heat  in  the  same  time.  Hence  21  tir 
much  heat  was  required  to  melt  the  ice  and  raise  it  to  4°  as  was  suffic 
raise  the  same  weight  of  water  through  4°.  So  that  the  total  quai 
heat  imparted  to  the  ice  was  21  x  4  =  84  ;  and  as  only  4  of  this  was  i 
raising  the  temperature,  the  remainder,  80,  was  used  in  simply  melti 
ice. 

He  also  determined  the  latent  heat  by  immersing  119  parts  of  ice 
in  135  parts  of  water  at  877°  C.     He  thus  obtained  254  parts  of  wi 
11*6®  C.     Taking  into  account  the  heat  received  by  the  vessel  in 
the  liquid  was  placed,  he  obtained  the  number  79*44  as  the  latent  ] 
liquefaction  of  ice. 

We  may  thus  say 

Water  at  0°  -  Ice  at  0°  +  latent  heat  of  liquefaction. 

The  method  which  Black  adopted  is  essentially  that  which  is  noi 
for  the  determination  of  latent  heats  of  liquids ;  it  consists  in  placi: 
substance  under  examination  at  a  known  temperature  in  the  water  (oi 
liquid)  of  a  calorimeter,  the  temperature  of  which  is  sufficient  to  mi 
substance  if  it  is  solid,  and  to  solidify  it  if  liquid  ;  and  when  unifom 
temperature  is  established  in  the  calorimeter,  this  temperature  is  deten 
Thus,  to  take  a  simple  case,  suppose  it  is  required  to  determine  the 
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he  liquidity  of  ice.  Let  M  be  a  certain  weight  of  ice  at  zero,  and  ;// 
of  water  at  /°  sufficient  to  melt  the  ice.    The  ice  is  immersed  in 

r,  and  as  soon  as  it  has  melted  the  final  temperature  &^  is  noted. 

ter,  in  cooling  from  t^  to  ^,  has  parted  with  a  quantity  of  heat, 

.  If  X  be  the  liatent  heat  of  the  ice,  it  absorbs,  in  liquefying,  a 
of  heat,  yix ;  but,  besides  this,  the  water  which  it  forms  has  risen 

imperature  ^,  and  to  do  so  has  required  a  quantity  of  heat,  repre- 

y  M^.    We  thus  get  the  equation 

M;r+M^«w(/-^), 
ich  the  value  of  ;r  is  deduced. 

lis  method  Desains  and  De  la  Provostaye  found  that  the  latent  heat 
quefaction  of  ice  is  79*25  ;  that  is,  a  pound  of  ice,  in  liquefying, 
the  quantity  of  heat  which  would  be  necessary  to  raise  79*25  pounds 

I*',  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  one  pound  of  water  from  zero  to 
fide  451). 

method  is  thus  essentially  that  of  the  method  of  mixtures  ;  the  same 
IS  may  be  used,  and  the  same  precautions  are  required,  in  the  two 
n  determining  the  latent  heat  of  liquefaction  of  most  solids,  the  differ- 
ific  heats  of  the  substance  in  the  solid  and  in  the  liquid  state  require 
cen  into  account.  In  such  a  case,  let  m  be  the  weight  of  the  water 
ilorimeter  (the  water  equivalents  of  the  calorimeter  and  thermometer 
1  to  be  included) ;  M  the  weight  of  the  substance  worked  with  ;  /the 
and  6  the  final  temperature  of  the  calorimeter;  T  the  original  tem- 

of  the  substance  ;  C  its  melting  (or  freezing)  point ;  C  the  specific 
he  substance  in  the  solid  state  between  the  temperature  C  and  6  ;  c 
fie  heat  in  the  liquid  state  between  the  temperatures  T  and  C  ;  and 

the  latent  heat  sought. 

e  experiment  be  made  on  a  melted  substance  which  gives  out  heat 
ilorimeter  and  is  thereby  solidified  (it  is  taken  for  granted  that  a 
'es  out  as  much  heat  in  solidifying  as  it  absorbs  in  liquefying),  it  is 
It  the  quantity  of  heat  absorbed  by  the  calorimeter,  »f(^— /),  is  made 
iree  parts  :  first,  the  heat  lost  by  the  substance  in  cooling  from  its 
temperature  T  to  the  solidifying  point  C  ;  secondly,  the  heat  given 
olidification,  L ;  and,  thirdly,  the  heat  it  loses  in  sinking  from  its 
ig  point  C   to  the  temperature  of  the  water  of  the   calorimeter. 

;;/(^-/)  =  .\T  (T-C)<r+L  +  (C-^;C  1 

L«??l^--^)-.(T-C)^-(C-^)C. 
following  numbers  have  been  obtained  for  the  latent  heats  of 


>6r  .  .  • 

•ate  of  Sodium 
,        „  Potassium 

•  •  •  ' 

inum    . 

er         .        . 


79*24  Cadmium 

62*97  Bismuth 

47*37  Sulphur 

28*13  Lead     . 

27-18  Phosphorus 

2 1  -07  D'Arcet's  alloy 

14-25  Mercury 


1 3 '66 
12*64 

9*37 
5*37 
503 
4*50 
2-83 
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These  numbers  represent  the  number  of  degrees  tbrough  which 
of  water  would  be  raised  by  a  pound  of  the  body  in  question  ir 
from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  i 
what  is  the  same  thing,  the  n 
pounds  of  water  that  would 
1°  C.  by  one  of  the  bodies  i 
fying. 

On    modem    views  the 

pcnded  in    melting  is  consi 

moving  the  atoms  into  new  p 

the  work,  or  its  equivalent 

required  for  this,  the  poienti 

they  thus  acquire,  is  strictly 

able  to  the  expenditure  of  wo 

process  of  raising  a  weight 

the  liquid  solidifies,  it  reprot 

heat    which  had    been  exp< 

liquefying  the  solid :  just  as 

stone  falls  it  produces  by  its  impact  against  the  ground  the  heat,  ihi 

lent  of  which  in  work  had  been  expended  in  raising  it,  and  : 

explanation  applies  to  the  latent  heat  of  gasification. 

462.  BetenmlaaUoii  of  tbe  Istant  beat  at  vRponn. — Liquid 
have  seen,  in  passing  into  the  state  of  vapour,  absorb  a  very  con: 
quantity  of  heat,  which  is  termed  latent  heat  of  vaporisation.  ] 
mining  the  heal  absorbed  in  liquids,  it  is  assumed  that  a  vapour,  in 
ing,  gives  out  as  much  heat  as  it  had  absorbed  in  becoming  conve: 

The  method  employed  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  for  deti 
the  specific  heat  of  gases.  Fig.  378  represents  the  apparatus 
Dcsprelz.  The  vapour  is  produced  in  a  retort,  C,  where  ils  tempera! 
dicaied  by  a  thermometer.  It  passes  into  a  worm  SS  immersed  in  co 
where  it  condenses,  imparting  its  latent  heat  to  the  condensing  wai 
vessel  B.  The  condensed  vapour  is  collected  in  a  vessel.  A,  and  il 
represents  the  quantity  of  vapour  which  has  passed  through  the  wor 
thermometers  in  B  give  the  change  of  temperature. 

Let  M  be  the  weight  of  the  condensed  vapour,  T  its  temper 
entering  the  worm,  which  is  that  of  ils  boiling  point,  and  x  the  later 
vaporisation.  Similarly,  let  m  be  the  weight  of  the  condensing  wat 
prising  the  weight  of  the  vessel  B  and  of  the  worm  SS  reduced  in  w 
f  be  the  temperature  of  the  water  at  the  beginning,  and  (P  its  tern 
at  the  end  of  the  experiment. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that,  at  the  commencement  of  the  expcric 
condensed  vapour  passes  out  at  the  temperature  f,  while  at  the  co 
ils  temperature  is  ff" ;  we  may,  however,  assume  that  its  mean  tem 
during  the  experiment   is    '         '.     The  vapour  M  after   condensa 

therefore  parted  with  a  quantity  of  heat  M  (T  -  ^^t^l  c,  while 
disengaged  in  liquefaction  is  represented  by  M.t-.    The  quantity 
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absorbed  by  the  cold  water,  the  worm,  and  the  vessel  is  m{B  -  /).    Therefore, 

from  which  x  is  obtained.    Despretz  found  that  the  latent  heat  of  aqueous 
vapour  at  100®  is  540  ;  that  is,  a  pound  of  water  at  100°  absorbs  in  vaporising 
as  much  heat  as  would  raise  540  pounds  of  water  through  i^     Regnault 
found  the  number  537,  and  Favre  and  Silbermann  538*8. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  latent  heat  of  water  we  may  say, 

Steam  at  100°  «  Water  at  100°  -r  latent  heat  of  gasification. 

In  the  conversion  of  a  body  from  the  liquid  into  the  gaseous  state,  as  in 
the  analogous  process  of  fusion,  one  part  of  the  heat  is  used  in  increasing 
the  temperature  and  another  in  internal  work.  For  vaporisation,  the 
greater  portion  is  consumed  in  the  internal  work  of  overcoming  the 
reciprocal  attraction  of  the  particles  of  liquid,  and  in  removing  them  to 
the  far  greater  distances  apart  in  which  they  exist  in  the  gaseous  state.  In 
addition  to  this  there  is  the  external  work — namely,  that  required  to  over- 
come the  external  pressure,  usually  that  of  the  atmosphere  :  and  as  the  in- 
crease of  volume  in  vaporisation  is  considerable,  this  pressure  has  to  be 
raised  through  a  greater  space.  Vaporisation  may  take  place  without 
having  external  work  to  perfonn,  as  when  it  is  effected  in  vacuo  ;  but 
whether  the  evaporation  is  under  a  high  or  under  a  low  pressure,  on  the 
surface  of  a  liquid  or  in  the  interior,  there  is  always  a  great  consumption  of 
heat  in  internal  work. 

463.  Favre  and  S111>eniMnn*«  Calorimeter. — The  apparatus  (fig.  379), 
furnishes  a  very  delicate  means  of  determining  the  calorific  capacity  of 
liquids,  latent  heats  of  evaporation,  and  the  heat  disengaged  in  chemical 
actions. 

The  principal  part  is  a  spherical  iron  reservoir.  A,  full  of  mercury,  of 
which  it  holds  about  50  pounds,  and  represents,  therefore,  a  volume  of  more 
than  half  a  gallon.  On  the  left  there  are  two  tubulures,  B,  in  which  are 
fitted  two  sheet-iron  tubes  or  muffles^  projecting  into  the  interior  of  the  bulb. 
Each  can  be  fitted  with  a  glass  tube  for  containing  the  substance  experi- 
mented upon.  In  most  cases  one  muffle  and  one  glass  tube  are  enough  ; 
the  two  are  used  when  it  is  desired  to  compare  the  quantities  of  heat  pro- 
duced in  two  different  operations.  In  a  third  vertical  tubulure,  C,  there  is 
also  a  muffle,  which  can  be  used  for  determining  calorific  capacities  by 
Regnault's  method  (455),  in  which  case  it  is  placed  beneath  the  r  of  fig.  376. 

The  tubulure  d  contains  a  steel  piston  ;  a  rod,  turned  by  a  handle,  w, 
and  which  is  provided  with  a  screw  thread,  transmits  a  vertical  motion  to 
the  piston  ;  but,  by  a  peculiar  mechanism,  gives  it  no  rotatory  motion.  In 
the  last  tubulure  is  a  glass  bulb,  a,  in  which  is  a  long  capillary  glass  tube,  bo^ 
divided  into  parts  of  equal  capacity. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  description  that  the  mercury  calorimeter  is 
essentially  a  thermometer  with  a  very  large  bulb  and  a  capillar)'  stem  :  it 
is  therefore  extremely  delicate.  It  differs,  however,  from  a  thermometer  in 
the  fact  that  the  divisions  do  not  indicate  the  temperature  of  the  mercury 
in  the  bulb,  but  the  number  of  thermal  units  imparted  to  it  by  the  substances 
placed  in  the  muffle. 
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This  graduation  is  cfTecied  as  follows  : — By  working  the   piston  the 

mercury  can  be  made  to  stop  at  any  point  of  the  lube,  bo,  at  which  i 


desired  the  graduation  should  commence 
tube  a  small  quantity  of  mercury  which  i 


Having  then  placed  in  the  iron 
t  afterwards  changed  a  ' 
glass  tube  e  is  inserted 
which  IS  kept  fixed  against 
the  buoyancy  of  the  r 
cury  by  a  small  we 
not  represented  in 
figure  The  lube  being 
thus  adjusted  the  promt 
of  a  bulb  tube  (see  tig  . 
380I  IS  introduced  con 
taming  water  which  is 
raised  to  the  boiling  ' 
pomt  turning  the  posi 
tion  of  the  pipette  then, 
as  represented  in  n  a 
quantity  of  the  liquid  flows 
•  ■"■■ '~-  into  the  test  tube.  I 

The  heal  which  is  thus  imparted  to  the  mercury  makes  it  expand  ;  the  1 
column  of  mercury  in  bo  is  lengthened  by  a  number  of  divisions,  which  we 
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shall  call  /r.  If  the  water  poured  into  the  test  glass  be  weighed,  and  if  its 
temperature  be  taken  when  the  column  bo  is  stationary,  the  product  of  the 
weight  of  the  water  into  the  number  of  degrees  through  which  it  has  fallen 
indicates  the  number  of  thermal  units  which  the  water  gives  up  to  the  entire 
apparatus  (447).  Dividing,  by  «,  this  number  of  thermal  units,  the  quotient 
gives  the  number,  a^  of  thermal  units  corresponding  to  a  single  division  of 
the  tube  bo. 

In  determining  the  specific  heat  of  liquids,  a  given  weight,  M,  of  the 
liquid  in  question  is  raised  to  the  temperature  T,  and  is  poured  into  the  tube 
C.  Calling  the  specific  heat  of  the  liquid  Cy  its  final  temperature  ^,  and  n 
the  number  of  divisions  by  which  the  mercurial  column  bo  has  advanced, 
we  have 

M<T  "^^na,  from  which  c  =  ^^       . 

The  boards  represented  round  the  apparatus  are  hinged  so  as  to  form 
a  box,  which  is  lined  with  eiderdown  or  wadding  to  prevent  any  loss  of  heat. 
It  is  closed  at  the  top  by  a  board,  which  is  provided  with  a  suitable  case, 
also  lined,  which  fits  over  the  tubulures  d  and  a,  A  small  magnifying  glass 
which  slides  along  the  latter  enables  the  divisions  on  the  scale  to  be  read  off. 

464.  Bsamples. — I.  What  weight  of  ice  at  zero  must  be  mixed  with  9 
pounds  of  water  at  20°  in  order  to  cool  it 'to  5°? 

Let  M  be  the  weight  of  ice  necessary  ;  in  passing  from  the  state  of  ice 
to  that  of  water  at  zero,  it  will  absorb  80M  thermal  units  ;  and  in  order  to 
raise  it  from  zero  to  5®,  5M  thermal  units  will  be  needed.  Hence  the  total 
heat  which  it  absorbs  is  SoM  +  5M  =  85M.  On  the  other  hand,  the  heat 
given  up  by  the  water  in  cooling  from  20°  to  5°  is  9  x  (20-5)  -  135.  Con- 
sequently, 

85M  =  135  ;  from  which  jM  -  1*588  pounds. 

II.  What  weight  of  steam  at  100°  is  necessary  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  208  pounds  of  water  from  14°  to  32°  ? 

Let  p  be  the  weight  of  the  steam.  The  latent  heat  of  steam  is  540°,  and 
consequently/  pounds  of  steam  in  condensing  into  water  give  up  a  quantity 
of  heat,  540/,  and  form  p  pounds  of  water  at  100°.  But  the  temperature 
of  the  mixture  is  32°,  and  therefore  p  gives  up  a  further  quantity  of  heat 
/(loo  — 32)  -68/,  for  in  this  case  c  is  unity.  The  208  pounds  of  water  in 
being  heated  from  14**  to  32°  absorb  208(32  -  14)  -  3744  units.     Therefore 

54c/  +  68/  »  3744  ;  from  which  /  =  6*i  58  pounds. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

STEAM   ENGINES. 

465.  Steam  enirines. — Steam  engines  are  machines  by  which  heat 
energy,  obtained  by  the  combustion  of  some  fuel,  is  turned  into  mechanical 
work,  aqueous  vapour  being  used  as  a  working  fluid  for  effecting  the  trans- 
formation. In  all  but  a  few  very  exceptional  cases  the  mechanical  means 
used  for  the  transformation  of  the  one  form  of  energy  into  the  other  are  as 
follows  : — the  heat  of  combustion  is  as  far  as  possible  imparted  to  water  in  a 
closed  vessel  called  a  boiler^  the  water  is  thereby  converted  into  steam, 
occupying  an  enormously  greater  volume,  and  this  steam  is  allowed  to  pass 
from  the  boiler  as  fast  as  it  is  formed,  and  to  act  alternately  on  the  two  sides 
of  a  movable  piston  working  backwards  and  forwards  in  a  cylinder.  As  soon 
as  the  piston  has  been  pushed  to  either  end  of  the  cylinder  by  the  incoming 
steam  acting  on  one  side  of  it,  the  communication  between  that  side  and  the 
boiler  is  shut  off,  and  another  communication  opened  either  to  a  condenser 
or  to  the  atmosphere.  In  either  case  the  steam  rushes  out  of  the  cylinder 
and  the  pressure  against  the  piston  falls,  so  that  it  can  be  pushed  back  by 
fresh  steam  from  the  boiler  acting  on  its  opposite  side.  If  the  purpose  of 
the  engine  is  merely  to  work  pumps,  or  any  other  apparatus  requiring  only  a 
reciprocating  motion,  a  rod  from  the  piston  can  be  connected  directly,  or 
through  a  lever,  to  the  pump  to  be  worked.  If  however,  as  in  a  majority  of 
cases,  the  engine  has  to  drive  something  having  a  rotary  motion,  a  simple 
mechanism  is  used  to  change  the  reciprocating  motion  of  the  piston  into  the 
rotation  of  a  crank.  In  this  change  itself  there  is  no  loss  of  work  or  energy 
(471),  the  work  of  the  steam  on  the  piston  being  exactly  equal  to  the  work 
done  at  the  rotating  crank  pin,  minus  only  the  lost  work  spent  in  overcoming 
the  friction  of  the  joints  of  the  mechanism. 

We  shall  first  consider  the  boiler,  or  apparatus  for  generating  steam,  and 
then  the  engine  itself. 

466.  steam  boiler. — Figs.  381  and  382  show  one  of  the  forms  of  boiler 
most  commonly  used  in  this  country  for  supplying  steam  to  stationary  engines. 
This  type  of  boiler  is  called  Cornish^  having  been  first  used  for  the  pumping 
engines  in  Cornwall.  Fig.  381  shows  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  boiler  and 
the  brick  flues  in  which  it  is  set,  and  fig.  382  shows  on  the  left  a  half  front 
view  of  the  boiler  and  on  the  right  a  half  cross  section.  The  boiler  consists 
of  an  outer  cylindrical  shell  A  of  wrought  iron  or  steel  plates  riveted  together, 
and  a  smaller  internal  flue  or  furnace  B.  The  latter  is  open  at  both  ends, 
and  is  crossed  by  a  series  of  vertical  tubes  C  called  Galloway  tubes,  which 
allow  the  water  to  circulate  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  part  of  the  boiler. 
The  fire  is  placed  on  a  gi'ate  U  in  the  front  part  of  the  flue  and  ending 
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in  a  firebrick  bridge  over  which  the  gases  have  to  pass.  These  hot  gases 
find  their  way  past  the  tubes  to  the  back  of  the  boiler  and  then  are  com- 
pelled lo  diverge  sideways  and  relum  by  the  side  flues  K  lo  nearly  the  front 
of  the  shell  where  the  flues  are  diverted  downwards,  as  shown  in  fig.  382, 
and  thence  they  return  by  the  lower  flue  L  to  the  chimney  M.     Uy  thus 


encircling  the  boiler  with  flues  it  is  endeavoured  to  get  all  the  heal  possible 
from  the  gases  before  they  are  allowed  to  pass  away  up  the  chimney.  The 
principal  fillings  or  mountings  of  the  boiler  are  indicated  in  the  figures 
and  are  as  follows  ;  G  is  a  dome  on  which  stands  the  slop  valve  N  through 
which  the  steam  is  carried  to  the  engine.  The  object  of  the  dome  is  to  lake 
the  steam  from  a  point  as  far  away  from  the 
water  line  as  possible,  so  as  to  dry  it.  P  is  a 
It  by  the 
adjusted 


that  a 


i/ety   valve,   held  down   < 

cCion  of  a  weighted   lever,  and  so 
soon  as  the  pressure  of  steai 
:nded  maximum  and  tends  to  rise  be- 
yond it,  the  valve  is  lifted  and  the  steam  rushes 
away  into  the  air.     Q  is  a  manhole  door  by 
which  access  is  had  to  interior  of  the  boiler, 
when  it  is  empty  and  out  of  use,  for  cleaning 
and  repair.    R  is  ^  pressure  gau^  ^t  Indicator, 
standing  in  front  of  the  shell,  showing,  by  a 
hand   working  in  front   of  a  dial  plate,  the  ^ 
'  boiler  pressure '  or  amount  which  the  pressure  y\^.  jB.. 

of  steam  inside  the  boiler  exceeds  that  of  the 

atmosphere  surrounding  it."  S  is  a  wattr  gauge,  a  glass  tube  connected 
at  top  and  bottom  to  Che  boiler,  its  upper  end  to  the  steam  space,  and  the 
lower  end  to  the  water  space.  The  water  stands  in  the  glass  tube  at 
the  same  level  as  in  the  boiler,  and  the  fireman  can  see  at  a  glance 
whether  it  is  at  the  right  height.  This  matter  is  of  great  importance,  because 
an  accidental  fall  of  water  level  is  a  frequent  cause  of  boiler  explosions.  If, 
for  instance,  the  water  fell  so  low  as  to  leave  the  top  of  the  furnace  B 
uncovered,  the  plates  would  get  red  hot  and  soften  so  much  as  to  collapse 
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under  the  action  of  the  steam  pressure,  with  consequences  that  might  be 

In  mmine  boilers,  when  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  get  as  much 
healing  surface  as  possible  into  a  small  space,  and  similarly  in  the  loco- 
motive boiler  to  be  presently  described,  the  hot  g'ases  after  leaving  the 
furnace  are  made  to  pass  through  a  number  of  small  tubes  instead  of  one 
large  one  as  In  fig.  381.     Such  boilers  are  called  mullilubular  boiUn. 

Of  late  years  the  shells  of  large  boilers  have  frequently  been  made  of 
'  mild  steel '  produced  by  the  Bessemer  or  Siemens -Mart  in  processes  rather 
than  of  wrought  iron.  In  locomotive  boilers,  where  the  combustion  is  ver>' 
rapid  and  intense,  the  fire-boxes  are  frequently  made  of  copper,  a  much 
better  conductor  cf  heat  than  either  iron  or  steel. 

46;.  Oomlab  eadne.— Fig.  383  shaws  the  oldest  of  all  the  types  of 
engines  still  in  use,  the  Cornisk  pumping  engine,  which  is  worth  examina- 
tion both  for  its  historical  interest  and  on  account  of  the  special  way  in 
which  it  works.  (Inithe  figure  all  details  except  those  absolutely  necessary 
to  illustrate  the  action. of  the  engine  are  omitted.)    The  engine  has  a  veni- 


cnl  cylinder  A  (often  of  very  great  size,  and  with  as  much  as  10  or  II  ft. 
strtke),  in  which  works  a  piston  P,  whose  rod  is  connected  by  a  chain  to  a 
sector  on  the  end  of  a  beam  B.  Beside  the  cylinder  is  a  chamber  C  con- 
taining the  valves  for  admitting  and  discharging  steam,  whose  mode  of 
working  will  be  presently  described.     At  the  further  end  of  the  beam  a 
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second  sector  is  connected  with  the  pump-rod,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  is 
placed  a  heavy  counterweight  Q.  Below  the  cylinder  a  pipe  M  leads  to  a 
chamber  N  called  the  condenser,  into  which  a  jet  of  water  from  the  tank  in 
which  it  stands  continually  plays.  The  condenser  in  its  turn  is  connected 
with  a  pump  called  an  air-pump,  worked  from  the  beam  by  the  rod  £,  and 
fitted  with  suction  and  discharge  valves^  and  valves  in  its  piston  in  the  usual 
way. 

We  can  follow  the  working  of  the  engine  easily  by  supposing  the  piston 
to  start  at  the  top  of  its  stroke.  The  valves  are  then  in  the  position  shown, 
in  open,  n  and  o  closed.  Steam  passes  from  the  boiler  through  the  pipe  T 
to  the  top  of  the  piston,  and  forces  it  down  against  the  small  pressure  of  the 
steam  below  it,  this  steam  escapihg  into  the  cojidenser  through  the  valve  o 
and  the  pipe  M.  The  pump-rods  or  pit  work^  and  the  weight  Q,  are  thus 
lifted  to  the  top  of  their  stroke.  When,  the  piston  arrives  at  the  bottom  of 
its  stroke  the  valves  m  and  o  are  shut  and  n  is  opened.  This  allows  free 
communication  between  the  two  sides  of  the  piston,  and  so  puts  it  into 
equilibrium.  The  counter-weight  Q,  together  with  the  pump-rods,  is  made 
somewhat  heavier  than  the  piston  and.  rod  plus  the  whole  weight  of  the 
column  of  water  to-be  lifted.  It  therefore  falls  slowly  (the  whole  affair  thus 
becoming  an  Attwood's  machine  {77)  on  an  enormous  scale),  and  forces 
up  the  water  through  the  pumps.  As  soon  as  the  piston  has  once  more 
got  to  the  top  of  its  stroke,  by  which  time  of  course  all  the  steam  has  been 
transferred  to  its  under  side,,  the  position  of  the  valves  is  again  reversed, 
and  the  piston  once  more  begins  to  fall.  The  steam  below  the  piston  is 
suddenly  put  into  communication  with  the  condenser  N,  into  which  a  jet  of 
cold  water  is  always  playing.  It  is  therefore  reduced  in  temperature 
almost  instantaneously,  much  of  it  is  condensed  into  water,  and  the  rest, 
which  still  fills  the  space  below  the  piston,  is  necessarily  reduced  to  a 
pressure  of  only  about  3  pounds  per  square  inch  or  about  \  of  an  atmosphere. 
As  the  pressure  of  the  steam  coming  direct  from,  the  boiler  in  such  engines 
is  often  50  pounds  per  sq.  inch  above  that  of  the  atmosphere,  it  follows 
that  the  difference  of  pressure  on  the  two-  sides  of  the  piston  in  such  a 
case,  is  50+  15  — 3  «  62  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  it  is  this  difference  of 
pressure  which  compels  the  piston  to  move  downwards  and  lift  all  the 
weight  at  the  other  end  of  the  beam.  The  condensed  steam  and  the  con- 
densing water  fall  together  at  the  bottom  of  the  condenser,  and  are 
continually  removed  (along  with  the  uncondensed  steam  and  any  air  that 
may  be  present)  by  the  air  pump ^  which  is  a  simple  lift  pump  with  a  valve 
in  its  piston  (216). 

In  all  modem  Cornish  engines  the  beams  are  of  iron  and  the  sector 
and  chains  are  replaced  by  an  arrangement  of  iron  links  forming  di  parallel 
motion  which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  describe.  The  simple  arrangement 
for  working  the  valves,  shown  in  outline  in  the  figure,  is  also  replaced  by 
a  much  more  complicated  apparatus  in  which,  by  means  of  cataracts^  any 
required  length  of  pause  can  be  made  between  the  strokes  of  the  engine,  a 
matter  which  is  sometimes  of  importance  in  heavy  pumping  work.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  by  the  peculiar  single-acting  method  of  working  adopted  in 
the  Cornish  engine,  the  velocity  of  the  down  stroke  (also  called  the  steam 
stroke^  or  the  indoor  stroke)  depends — other  things  being  equal — upon  the 
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Bteam  pressure,  but  ihe  velocity  of  the  up  stroke  {equilibrium  or  outdoor 
stroke)  depends  solely  on  the  over-plus  weight  put  on  the  outer  end  of  the 
beam.  Iti  this  way  a.  slow  and  quiet  upward  motion  can  be  given  to  the 
water,  no  mailer  how  quickly  the  steam  may  move  the  pistoti. 

468.  Ordlnarj  borlsontal  «b«Iii«< — The  engines  now  most  largely  used 
in  factories  for  driving  machinery  difler  altoKCther  in  thnr  action  from  the 
Cornish  engine.  In  them  the  cylinder  is  generally  horiiontal,  and  the  crank 
is  driven  through  a  connecting  rod  only,  without  the  inten-ention  of  any 
beam.    Such  an  engine  is  shown  in  fig.  584.     Here  A  is  the  sieam  cylinder,  B 


the  valve  chest,  or  chamber  in  which  works  the  valve  whose  mode  of  action 
is  described  in  the  next  article.  D  is  the  main  shaft,  on  the  inner  end  of 
which  is  the  crank  driven  by  the  connecting  rod  E.  C  is  an  eccentric  (fig. 
386),  which  works  the  valve  by  the  rod  N.  F  is  a  governor  controlling 
the  admission  of  steam  10  the  cylinder  by  the  valve  H.  M  is  the  bedplate 
or  frame  of  the  engine,  and  L  the  fiywheel. 

A  few  words  are  necessary  about  the  governor.  This  apparatus,  an 
invention  of  James  Watt's,  consists  of  two  weighted  arms  hinged  at  the  top, 
which  fly  outward  when  the  speed  of  rotation  is  increased  and  drop  together 
when  it  is  reduced.  The  outward  or  inward  motion  of  the  arms  is  caused 
by  a  simple  arrangement  to  turn  the  spindle  G  and  so  to  close  or  open  the 
valve  H,  which  admits  steam  through  K  to  the  cj-linder  In  this  way  the 
engine  automatically  controls  its  own  speed  (470- 

469  Slmtribntlaii  of  tb«  sUKin.  Slide  valvva. —  Figs.  3S5  and  386 
show  details  as  to  the  working  of  the  valve  and  the  distribution  of  the  steam 
in  the  engine  just  described.  The  former  is  a  longitudinal  section  of  the 
cylinder  shown  in  fig.  384.  A  is  the  cylinder  itself,  H  the  piston,  C  the 
piston-rod,  D  the  siufRng-box  through  which  the  piston  passes  steam- 
tight.  It  will  be  seen  that  a /or/ or  passage  L  communicates  between  each 
end  of  the  cylinder  and  the  surface  on  which  the  valve  works,  or  valve/aet. 
On  this  face,  and  between  the  two  steam  ports,  comes  a  third  poR  M, 
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communicating  directly  with  the  atmosphere  or  with  a  condenser  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  valve  G  is  shaped  in  section  something  like  an  irregular 
D,  and  is  often  called  a  *  D '  valve  in  consequence.  It  is  moved  continu- 
ously backwards  and  forwards  upon  the  valve  face  by  the  valve  rod  H 
working  ip  the  stuffing  box  K.  When  in  the  position  shown  in  the  figure 
the  steam  enters  by  F,  and  passes  into  the  left-hand  end  of  the  cylinder 
(past  the  edge  of  the  valve)  and  pushes  the  piston  from  left  to  right.  The 
steam  at  present  in  the  cylinder  (as  shown  by  the  arrows)  passes  out  at 
L,  and  through  the  under  part  of  the  valve  G  to  the  exhaust  port  M.     As 


Fig.  3'^5. 


Fig.  386. 


the  piston  moves  on,  the  valve  at  first  moves  in  the  same  direction,  opening 
the  port  a  little  wider,  then  gradually  moves  back  again  and  closes  the 
admission  port  altogether.  The  point  at  which  this  occurs  is  called  the 
point  of  cut  off.  No  more  steam  is  allowed  to  enter  the  cylinder  for  that 
stroke,  the  piston  being  pushed  forward  by  the  pressure  of  the  elastic 
steam  expanding  behind  it.  By  the  time  the  piston  has  got  to  the  end  of 
its  stroke,  the  position  of  the  valve  is  just  reversed  from  that  in  which  it  is 
shown,  and  steam  passes  into  the  cylinder  through  the  right-hand  port, 
driving  the  piston  from  right  to  left,  while  the  steam  which  has  already  done 
duty  in  the  left-hand  end  of  the  cylinder  passes  away,  in  its  turn,  through  the 
exhaust. 

The  eccentric  from  which  the  valve  receives  its  motion  (lettered  C  in 
fig.  384)  is  shown  in  detail  in  fig.  386.  Here  D  is  the  crank-shaft  and  A  a 
disc  (solid  or  ribbed)  fixed  eccentrically  on  it  so  as  to  revolve  with  it.  En- 
circling this  disc  (which  is  the  eccentric)  is  a  strap  or  ring  B  (made  in  two 
pieces  for  the  sake  of  getting  on  and  off)  rigidly  connected  with  a  rod  C, 
which  is  coupled  by  a  pin  to  the  valve-rod  E.  In  each  revolution  of  the 
eccentric  the  valve-rod  is  moved  backwards  and  forwards  through  a  space 
equal  to  twice  the  eccentricity  of  the  eccentric,  or  distance  between  the 
centres  of  D  and  of  A.  The  eccentric  is  thus  equivalent  exactly  to  a  crank 
having  a  radius  equal  to  its  eccentricity.  It  is  used  instead  of  a  crank 
because  it  does  not  require  any  gap  to  be  left  in  the  shaft,  as  a  crank  would 
do,  but  allows  it  to  be  carried  continuously  on. 

In  locomotive  or  marine  engines  two  eccentrics  are  commonly  used,  one 
so  placed  as  to  give  the  valve  the  right  motion  when  the  shaft  rotates  in 
one  direction,  and  one  rightly  placed  for  the  other.  By  apparatus  called 
reversing  gear  either  one  or  the  other  can  be  caused  to  move  the  valve,  so  that 
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be  made,  at  pleasure,  to  turn  the  shaft  in  one  or  tbe  other 


the  engine 
direction. 

470.  KooomotlTca. — Locomotive  engines,    or    simply  locomotives^  are 
steam  engines  which,  mounted  on  a  carriage,  propel  themselves  by  trans- 


TiiiiiinE  iheir  motion  to  wheels.  The  whole  machine,  fig.  387,  boiler  and 
engine,  is  fixed  to  a  wrought-iron  frame,  which,  therefore,  is  made  Strong 
enough  to  carry  the  whole  weight,  and  which  in  turn  transmits  that  we^t 
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to  the  axle-boxes^  (or  bearings  in  which  the  axles  turn),  by  means  of  springs, 
-and  thence  through  the  wheels  to  the  rails.  The  boiler  is  of  a  special  type, 
adopted  in  order  to  get  the  greatest  possible  heating  surface  in  a  very  limited 
space.  It  consists  of  three  parts  — theyfr^-^^jr,  barrel^  and  smoke-box.  The 
fire-box,  in  the  left  of  the  engraving,  is  generally  a  more  or  less  rectangu- 
lar box,  with  a  flat  top,  placed  inside  a  second  box  of  somewhat  similar 
shape,  but  with  a  semi -cylindrical,  or,  as  in  the  figure,  domed  top.  In  the 
inner  fire-box  are  the  fire  bars,  on  which  the  fuel  is  placed  through  a  door  in 
front.  The  space  between  the  inner  and  outer  boxes  is  filled  with  water 
to  a  height  considerably  over  the  top  of  the  inner  one,  and  communicates 
freely  with  a  long  cylindrical  barrel,  closed  at  the  other  end  by  the  smoke-box. 
This  barrel,  which  forms  the  main  bulk  of  the  boiler,  is  filled  with  water  to 
within  nine  or  ten  inches  of  its  upper  side.  It  is  traversed  from  end  to  end 
by  a  great  number  of  small  tubes  (about  ij  inch  in  diameter)  which  commu- 
nicate with  the  inner  fire-box  at  the  one  end,  and  with  the  smoke-box  at  the 
other.  They,  therefore,  are  entirely  immersed  in  the  \Tater  from  end  to  end. 
The  gases  of  combustion,  formed  in  the  inner  fire-box,,  pass  through  these 
tubes  to  the  smoke-box,  and  thence  up  the  chimney,  and  impart  most  of  their 
heat  to  the  water  as  they  pass  along.  There  are  two  steam  cylinders,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  frame,  each  one  with  its  piston  and  connecting  rod,  etc. 
being  simply  an  ordinary  high-pressure  horizontal  engine.  Their  exhaust 
steam  is  discharged  through  a  blast  pipe  into  a  twzzle  inside  the  chimney 
near  its  base,  and  this  serves  to  excite  the  fierce  draught  which  is  required 
in  order  that  the  necessary  heat  may  be  developed  by  the  very  small 
furnace.  The  two  cylinders  work  cranks  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  so 
tliat  one  may  be  in  full  action  when  the  other  is  at  its  dead  point. 

A  locomotive  such  as  that  shown  in  the  figure  is  called  an  outside 
cylinder  engine,  on  account  of  the  position  of  its  cylinders.  In  England 
many  engines  have  cylinders  placed  inside  the  frames,  which  are  then  called 
inside  cylinder  locomotives.  In  express  engines  the  cylinders  frequently 
drive  only  one  very  large  pair  of  wheels,  as  is  shown  in  the  figure.  These 
are  called  driving  wheels^  those  on  the  front  axle  being  leading  wheels  and 
on  the  rear  axle  trailing  wheels.  In  the  case  of  goods  engines,  however  (as 
well  as  in  many  other  instances),  when  less  speed  but  a  greater  pull  is  re- 
quired, two  or  more  pairs  of  wheels  of  the  same  diameter  are  connected 
together  by  coupling  rods,  so  that  two  or  more  axles  may  be  directly  or 
indirectly  actually  driven  by  the  engine.  Such  engines  are  called  coupled 
engines. 

The  action  of  the  engine  upon  the  wheels  may  cause  them  either  to  slip 
round  on  the  rails  (in  which  case  the  engine  of  course  does  not  move 
onwards)  or  to  roll  on  them  in  the  usual  way.  '  To  prevent  slipping  occurring 
it  is  necessary  to  make  the  friction  between  the  wheels  and  the  rails  as 
great  as  possible.  This  is  done  by  making  as  large  a  proportion  of  the 
whole  weight  as  possible  rest  on  the  driving  or  the  coupled  wheels,  and  also 
— when  bad  weather  causes  the  rails  to  be  greasy  or  otherwise  unusually 
slippery — by  increasing  the  coefficient  of  friction  (47)  between  the  wheels 
and  the  rails  by  pouring  sand  on  the  latter.  All  locomotives  are  furnished 
with  a  sand-box  for  this  purpose. 

The  steam  pressure  m  locomotives  is  greater  than  that  commonly  used 

'i"3 
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in  any  other  engines,  being  often  120  to  130  lbs.  per  square  inch  above  the 
atmosphere.  In  marine  engines  70  to  80  lbs.  is  often  used,  in  stationary 
engines  seldom  quite  so  much. 

The  following  is  an  explanation  of  the  reference  letters  in  fig.  387  : — A, 
the  main  steam-pipe,  conveying  steam  to  the  cylinder  F,  in  which  works  a 
piston  P,  driving  the  crank  M  through  the  connecting  rod  K,  rr  are  the 
piston-rod  guides,  V  the  stuffing-box.  The  exhaust  steam  is  discharged 
through  the  pipe  E.  (It  will  be  remembered  that  the  cylinder  and  all  this 
gear  are  duplicated  on  the  other  side  of  the  engine.)  D  Z  is  the  outer  fire- 
box and  X  the  barrel  of  the  boiler,  both  covered  With  felt  and  wood  or  sheet 
iron  to  prevent  loss  of  heat  by  radiation.  The  small  tubes  are  seen  at  a^ 
Y  is  the  smoke-box,  and  Q  the  chimney  or  funnel.  T  T  are  the  springs 
which  transmit  the  weight  of  the  frame  to  the  axle-boxes.  Of  the  smaller 
details,  G  I  is  the  arrangement  for  closing  or  opening  the  steam-admission 
valve,  B^C  the  reversing  gear,  RR  feed  water  pipes,'  N  coupling  rod  for 
attaching  tender  and  rest  of  train,  e  i  safety  valves,  g  whistle,  m  steps,  n 
water  gauge,  /  cocks  for  blowing  water  out  of  cylinders,  H  cock  for  blowing 
out  boiler  when  necessary. 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  explain  that  the  breaking  away  of  part 
of  the  fire-box,  cylinder,  etc.,  is  done  in  the  drawing  only  for  the  sake  of 
showing  clearly  the  internal  construction. 

471.  Various  kinds  of  steam  onfino. — Three  types  of  steam  engine 
have  been  described  :  the  Cornish  engine,  the  ordinary  horizontal  engine, 
and  the  locomotives  engine.  Other  ought  to  be  mentioned,  although  they 
cannot  be  here  described  in  detail.  Compound  engines  are  those  in  which 
the  steam  is  first  used  in  the  ordinary  way  in  one  cylinder  and  then  trans- 
ferred— of  course  at  a  comparatively  low  pressure — to  another  cylinder  and 
used  in  it  before  being  sent  away  to  the  condenser.  This  type  is  practically 
universal  for  marine  purposes,  and  is  very  common  for  stationary  engines. 
Its  main  advantage  is  a  thermodynamic  one.  In  an  ordinary  engine  the 
cylinder  walls  are  exposed  alternately  to  the  hot  steam  from  the  boiler 
and  the  cool  vapour  passing  to  the  condenser.  The  latter  so  reduces  the 
temperature  of  the  iron,  that  when  the  first  rush  of  fresh  steam  comes  into 
the  cylinder,  much  of  it  is  immediately  condensed  on  the  cool  metal,  and  an 
enormous  quantity  of  heat  is  thereby  lost.  By  passing  the  steam  through 
an  intermediate,  or  low-pressure^  cylinder  on  its  way  to  the  condenser,  the 
sides  of  the  first  or  high-pressure  cylinder  are  never  exposed  to  condenser 
temperature,  but  only  to  that  of  the  steam  as  it  passes  to  the  low-pressure 
cylinder  ;  they  therefore  are  not  so  much  cooled,  and  the  loss  of  steam  by 
condensation  on  them  is  very  much  reduced.  There  is  no  mechanical  gain, 
as  has  sometimes  been  stated,  in  the  use  of  two  cylinders  instead  of  one. 

Sometimes  the  cylinder  of  an  engine  is  inclosed  in  a  second,  slightly 
larger,  cylinder,  and  fresh  steam  at  boiler  pressure  admitted  to  the  annular 
space  so  formed  outside  the  working  cylinder.  The  object  of  this  is  to 
reduce  still  further  the  condensation  in  the  cylinder  just  alluded  to.  Such 
an  engine  is  said  to  be  steam-jacketed. 

A  surface-condensing  engine  is  one  in  which  the  steam  is  condensed  by 
contact  with  the  surface  of  a  number  of  small  tubes  through  which  cold 
wate-  ■-  ^-~*^t  continually  circulating  without  being  itself  actually  mixed  with 
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the  condensing  water.  By  this  arrangement  the  condensed  steam  is  kept 
by  itself,  and  being  distilled  water  it  can  be  used  very  advantageously  to  feed 
the  boiler  again.  Compound  marine  engines  are  almost  invariably  surface- 
condensing.  In  this  case  the  air  pump  only  takes  away  the  condensed 
steam,  a  separate  pump,  called  a  circulaiing  pump,  being  used  to  force  the 
condensing  water  through  the  tubes. 

Engines  without  any  condenser,  like  that  shown  in  fig.  384,  in  which  the 
5team  is  exhausted  directly  into  the  atmosphere  after  it  has  done  its  work, 
are  often  called  high-pressure  engines,  but  high  pressures  (of  80  to  90  pounds 
per  square  inch)  are  now  frequently  used  in  condensing  engines,  so  that  the 
name  may  be  somewhat  misleading. 

In  such  an  engine  as  is  shown  in  fig.  384  we  have  seen  that  the  governor 
keeps  the  speed  constant,  by  closing  or  opening  an  exterior  valve  through 
which  the  steam  passes  on  its  way  to  the  main  valve.  An  artificial  resist- 
ance is  in  this  way  opposed  to  the  passage  of  the  steam,  by  increasing 
which  the  pressure  can  be  reduced,  and  therefore  the  work  done  by  the 
steam,  so  that  the  engine  will  not  run  too  fast  if  the  resistance  to  its 
motion  be  diminished  (as  by  the  disconnecting  of  some  of  the  machines  it 
is  driving,  etc.).  The  actual  weight  of  steam  passing  into  the  cylinder  at 
each  stroke  remains  unchanged,  but  the  amount  of  useful  work  the  steam 
can  do  is  diminished  artificially  by  giving  it  some  useless  work  to  do  in 
addition,  in  forcing  its  way  through  a  constricted  passage.  This  is  now 
known  to  be  a  wasteful  way  of  controlling  speed.  In  modem  engines,  there- 
fore, the  governor  is  frequently  made  to  act  by  regulating  the  quantity  of 
steam  admitted  by  each  stroke,  and  thus  making  the  consumption  of  steam 
as  nearly  as  possible  proportional  to  the  work  done.  Engines  so  arranged, 
of  which  the  Corliss  engine  is  one  of  the  best-known  examples,  are  said  to 
be  fitted  with  automatic  cut-off  gear. 

There  is  a  popular  misconception,  that  somehow  or  other  work  is  lost  in 
an  engine  of  the  ordinary  type  between  the  piston  and  the  crank,  the  latter 
receiving  less  work  than  is  done  on  the  former  in  consequence  of  the  nature 
of  the  mechanism  connecting  them.  It  is  probably  unnecessary  to  point  out 
here  the  fallacy  of  this  notion,  but  it  has  received  sufficient  acceptance  to 
lead  to  the  invention  of  a  host  of  rotary  engines,  in  which  it  is  endeavoured 
to  obtain  the  desired  rotary  motion  in  a  somewhat  more  direct  fashion. 
Reuleaux  has  shown  that  in  almost  every  case  the  mechanisms  used  in  the 
rotary  engines  are  the  same  as  those  of  ordinary  engines,  although  dis- 
guised in  form,  so  that  the  idea  of  mechanical  advantage  is  doubly  a  mis- 
take, while  in  almost  every  case  the  rotary  engines  possess  such  grave 
mechanical  defects  that  none  of  them  have  practically  come  into  use. 

472.  "VTorlL  of  an  eniriB**  Bone-power. — The  unit  of  work  by  which 
the  performance  of  an  engine  is  measured  is  in  this  country  always  the  foot- 
pound. The  number  of  foot-pounds  of  work  done  by  the  engine  in  any 
given  time  is  equal  to  the  average  effective  pressure  upon  its  piston  during 
that  time,  multiplied  by  the  total  distance  through  which  the  piston  has 
moved  under  that  pressure.  By  average  effective  pressure  is  meant  the 
average  value  of  the  difference  between  the  pressures  on  its  two  sides. 
Taking  the  time  as  one  minute,  this  qu.intity  of  work  in  foot-pounds  is  equal 
to:— 
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Area  of  piston  x  mean  intensity  of  pressure  on  piston  x  length  of  stroke 
X  number  of  strokes  per  minute. 

The  stroke  must  be  taken  in  feet.  If  the  area  is  in  square  feet,  the 
pressure  must  be  in  pounds  per  square  foot ;  if  the  area  is  in  square  inches, 
the  pressure  must  be  in  pounds  per  square  inch.  If  the  strokes  are  double 
strokes,  each  corresponding,  that  is,  to  one  whole  revolution  of  the  shaft,  the 
length  of  stroke  must  be  multiplied  by  2.  To  find,  for  example,  the  work 
done  in  one  minute  by  an  engine  with  cylinder  16  inches'  diameter  and  24 
inches'  stroke,  making  50  (double)  strokes  per  minute  with  a  mean  pressure 
of  52  pounds  per  square  inch,  we  hav^ 

(8^  X  3-1416)  X  52  X  r?i-!!-?  j  X  50  B  2,091,000  ft. -lbs. 

The  rate  at  which  an  engine  does  work  is  often  measured  in  horse-power  of 
33,000  ft. -lbs.  per  minute,  an  arbitrary  unit  supposed  to  represent  the  maxi- 
mum rate  at  which  work  could  actually  be  done  by  a  horse.     In  the  case 

supposed  the  horse-power  would  be    '^  ' —  =  63*4. 
^  33*090 

On  the  Continent  the  unit  of  work  is  a  kilogrammetre,  which  is  very  closely 

equal  to  7^^  ft. -lbs.  The  horse-power  used  abroad,  of  75  kilogrammetres  per 
second,  is  nearly  2  per  cent,  smaller  than  that  in  use  in  this  country. 

473.  Zndioator.  Brake. — By  the  expression  work  done  by  an  engine  we 
may  mean  either  of  two  things,  viz  : — the  total  work  done  by  the  engine,  or 
what  is  called  its  useful^  or  effective^  work.  The  total  work  is  the  actual  work 
done  by  the  steam  on  the  piston  and  obtained  by  calculation,  as  described 
in  the  last  paragraph.  The  useful  work  is  what  remains  of  this  total  after 
deduction  has  been  made  of  the  work  necessary  to  drive  the  engine  itself 
against  its  own  frictional  resistances.  The  total  work  of  an  engine  is  mea- 
sured by  means  of  an  apparatus  called  an  indicator^  invented  by  Watt,  of 
which  fig.  388  shows  one  of  the  most  recent  fomis  (Richard's),  omitting  a 
number  of  constructional  details.  The  steam  engine  indicator  consists  of  a 
small  cylinder  A,  half  a  square  inch  in  area,  in  which  works  a  piston  B,  the 
under  side  of  which  can  be  put  into  full  communication  with  the  cylinder 
of  the  engine  by  opening  the  cock  C.  Between  the  top  side  of  the  piston 
and  the  under  side  of  the  cylinder-cover  is  a  spiral  spring.  The  motion 
of  the  piston-rod  is  transferred  to  a  parallel  motion  DD,  and  so  causes  a 
point  E  to  move  in  a  straight  line  up  and  down,  its  stroke  being  about 
four  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  small  piston.  The  indicator  is  fixed  on  to 
the  cylinder  of  the  steam  engine  near  one  end,  so  that  when  the  cock  C  is 
opened,  there  is  the  same  pressure  of  steam  on  the  indicator  piston  as 
on  the  engine  piston.  This  pressure  forces  up  the  piston,  and  the  amount 
of  compression  of  the  spring  so  caused  is  proportionate  to  the  pressure 
causing  it.  The  upward  motion  of  E,  therefore,  is  proportional  to  the  steam 
pressure.  In  front  of  E  is  a  vertical  drum  F  on  which  a  strip  of  paper  can 
be  fixed,  and  this  drum  is  caused  to  reciprocate  about  its  axis  by  attaching 
the  cord  G  to  any  suitable  part  of  the  engine.  The  paper  thus  moves  hori- 
zontally under  the  pencil,  with  a  motion  proportional  to  the  stroke  of  the 
engine,  while  the  pencil  moves  up  and  down  on  the  paper  with  a  motion 
proportional  to  the  steam  pressure  on  the  piston.     The  two  motions  occurring 
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simaltaneously,  the  pencil  traces  on  the  paper  a  curve  whose  horizontal  and 
venical  ordinates  are  proportional  to  the  two  quantities  just  named,  and 
whose  area  is  therefore  proportional  to  the  product  of  these  quantities,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  lo  the  work  done  by  the  pistcui  as  defined  in  the 


last  paragraph.  The  curve  is  called  an  indicator  card,  or  indicator  diagram, 
and  while  its  whole  area  shows  the  whole  work  done  by  the  steam,  ils/ori/i 
shows  the  engineer  what  is  happening  within  the  cylinder  at  each  point  of 
the  stroke,  which  he  may  often  require  lo  know. 

Figs.  389  and  390  show  two  forms  of  indicator  diagram.  The  cunes 
themselves,  as  drawn  by  the  indicators,  are  lettered  ABCD.  Heside  them 
a  scale  of  pressure  in  atmospheres  is  placed.  Jn  fig.  389  the  steam  is  ex- 
panded about  seven  times,  and  the  back  pressure  is  about  J  of  an  atmo- 
sphere, the  pressure  during  admission  being  five  atmospheres.  The  engine 
is  a  condensing  one,  and  the  diagram  is  fairly  good.  Fig.  390  is  for  a  non- 
condensing  engine,  the  back  pressure  being  above  that  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  steam  is  cut  off  (at  B)  only  at  about  j  of  the  stroke,  so  thai  it  is  not 
working  economically,  and  from  the  roundness  of  its  comers  (he  diagram 
would  be  considered  a  poor  one. 

The  useful  work  of  an  engine  is  measured  by  an  entirely  different  piece 
of  apparatus,  called  a  dynamometer.  This  is  used  in  many  forms,  but  fig. 
391  shows  the  principle  upon  which  the  majority  act.  The  apparatus 
shown  in  the  figiire  is  known  as  a  Pronys  friction  brake.  A  is  the  shaft, 
the  usual  work  transmitted  by  which  we  require  to  find.  Upon  the  shaft  is 
a  fixed  pulley  B,  embraced  by  two  blocks  B,  and  B„  which  can  be  tightened 
up  by  the  screws  at  C,  and  Cj.  To  the  lower  block  is  fixed  a  lever  U,  from 
which  hangs  a  weight,  and  which  has  at  its  extremity  a  small  pointer  work- 
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ing  against  a  short  scale  F.  If  stich  an  apparatus  be  set  in  motion  by 
luming  the  shaft  A,  one  of  two  things  must  happen  ;  either  the  pulley  must 
slip  round  in  the  blocks,  or  it  must  so  grip  them  as  to  carry  both  them  and 
the  lever  D  round  its  own  axis.    The  moment  of  resistance  to  the  former  is 


r  F,  if  r  be  the  radius  of  the  pulley  and  F  the  frictiona!  resistance  at  its 
periphery,  that  of  the  latter  is  R  W,  where  R  is  the  radius  of  the  weight 
and  W  the  weight  itself  In  practice  the  screw  C,  is  loosened  just  suffi- 
ciently to  keep  the  weigh!  just  lifted  from  the  ground,  while  the  pulley  is 
always  turning  round  in  ihe  blocks,  so  ihat,  therefore 

rF-RW. 
The  work  done  at  the  brake  per  minute  is  equal  to  the  frictional  resistance 
multiplied  by  the  distance  through  which  it  is  overcome  in  ihe  same  time, 
or,  if  1  be  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute, 
"  2isrFn 
=  2ffRW«. 
It  is  therefore  just  Ihe  same  as  if  a  resistance  =  W  were  continually  being 
overcome  at  the  periphery  of  a  wheel  of  radius  R,  making  »  turns  per  minute. 
As  Ihe  values  of  all  the  quantities  in  (he  expression  27rRWn  are  very  readily 
deiermined,  it  will  be  seen  thai  this  brake  affords  a  very  simple  way  of 
measuring  the  net  work  transmitted  through  the  shaft  of  an  engine. 

Tu        ,-    useful  work  work   shown    by   brake  n   j     l       ,1 

The  ratio        -,-     ,   ,  or  — .^-j. 's   called   the  ^- 

tota!  work  work  shown  by  indicator  ■* 

cUiicy  of  the  engine  as  a  machine,  or  its  mcckam'ca!  cfficiincy.  It  is  often  as 
much  as  085,  and  sometimes  even  higher  than  0-9  or  90  per  ccni.,  being 
generally  greatest  in  large  engines. 

474.  SSclency  of  b«at  nnslocB. — There  is  another  ratio  of  efficiency 
cimnected  with  the  steam  engine,  namely  the  ratio 
Total  work  done  by  engine 
Total  heat  expended 
which  is  called  the  efficiency  of  the  engine  as  a  heat  engine  or  its  ihtrme- 
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efficiency.     If  T,  and  T,  be  respectively  the  absolute  temperatures 

he  steam  and  the  feed  water  in  any  engine,  then  it  can  be  shown 

an  engine,  if  working  quite  perfectly,  could  transform  no  more 

— — ^j  of  the  heat  which  it  receives  into  work.    This  fraction  in  the 

steam  engine  is  seldom  more  than  about  0*25.  The  value  of  the 
iciency  of  the  engine  is  often  from  o*io  to  0-14  ;  while,  therefore, 
ry  steam  engine,  with  such  an  efficiency,  turns  into  work  only  from 

the  whole  heat  it  receives,  yet  it  may  be  turning  into  work  \  or 
:he  whole  heat  which  it  could  possibly  transform  into  work  if  it 
ect. 
crease  the  economy  of  steam  engines  we  require  to  make  the  value 

\tx.    This  is  done  either  by  raising  T,  or  by  lowering  T^,  or 
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le  chief  difficulty  is  that  we  cannot  raise  Tj  without  increasing  the 
assure,  which  it  is  often  not  convenient  to  do,  while  we  cannot  lower 

such  a  temperature,  50"  to  60°  F.,  as  can  readily  be  obtained 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

lot  air  eniriiiAB- — The  difficulty  as  to  Tj  just  mentioned,  is  got  over 
»e  of  some  fluid  whose  pressure  is  not  a  function  of  its  tempe- 
id  naturally  air  is  the  most  convenient  fluid  for  the  purpose. 
)t  air'  engines  have  been  designed,  and  some  have  found  a  con- 
measure  of  success  commercially,  as  Rider's,  Hock's,  and  Leh- 
In  all  cases  the  engines  consist  essentially  of  one  (or  two)  chambers 
that  one  end  can  be  heated  by  a  furnace  and  the  other  cooled  by 
Iter.  The  air  is  compelled  to  move  from  the  cold  space  to  the  hot 
again  continually.     When  hot  it  is  allowed  to  expand  and  push 

piston,  when  cold  it  is  compressed  by  pushing  back  the  piston 
ts  original  position.  The  difference  between  these  two  quantities 
»  the  whole  work  done  by  the  engine.     By  making  T,  a  very  high 

re,  the  theoretical   efficiency  (     *  ~    '?  j  of  an  air  engine  may  be 

ch  higher  than  that  of  a  steam  engine.  But  it  is  so  much  more 
3  attain  the  theoretical  efficiency  in  the  air,  than  in  the  steam 
lat  its  actual  efficiency  is  generally  much  lower  than  that  of  a 
^ne.  There  are  constructive  difficulties  connected  with  the  hot- 
ers,  and  with  the  regulation  of  the  speed,  and  these  as  well  as  with 
bulk  of  most  air  engines  in  proportion  to  their  power,  have  stood 
the  way  of  their  development.  No  doubt,  however,  much  more 
ent  would  have  taken  place  in  these  engines  had  not  gas  engines 
prominence  of  late  years  and  proved  much  more  convenient, 
as  enffines. — Gas  engines,  like  steam  engines  and  air  engines,  are 
les,  but  in  them  the  working  fluid  is  ordinary  coal  gas  mixed  with 
:  proportion  of  about  I  to  1 1  by  volume.  The  principle  of  action 
iple  : — The  explosive  mixture  after  being  drawn  into  the  cylinder 
t  to,  the  heat  generated  by  the  very  rapid  combustion  which 
explosion  causes  the  mixed  gases  to  expand  and  drive  forward 
The  great  difficulty  for  many  years  was  that  the  explosion  was 
lat  the  comparatively  slow-going  piston  could  not  keep  up  with  it, 
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and  the  greater  part  of  the  energy  of  the  explosion  was  lost  by  radiation  and 
conduction.  In  the  more  modem  gas  engines,  however  (Otto's  and  Clerk's 
and  others),  this  difficulty  is  got  over  by  compressing  the  charge  before 
igniting  it,  a  treatment  which  is  found  to  decrease  very  much  the  rapidity 
of  the  explosion  and  so  greatly  increase  the  actual  efficiency  of  the  engine. 
Fig.  392  shows  the  principal  parts  of  an  Otto 'Silent' gas  engine,  as  now  made. 
A  is  the  cylinder,  open  at  front  and  single-acting,  in  which  works  a  deep 
piston  F,  driving  a  crank  in  the  usual  manner.    The  cylinder  is  surrounded 


by  a  water  jacket,  to  prevent  it  from  getting  too  hot.  At  the  back  of  the 
cylinder  is  a  slide  valve  I!,  worked  by  a  cam,  not  shown  in  drawing,  on  the 
i:iy  shaft  G.  The  valve  B  is  kept  up  against  its  face  by  spiral  springs  E. 
D  is  a  chamber  in  which  a  small  jet  of  gas  for  igniting  the  mixture  is  con- 
tinually burning.  C,  is  the  cock  for  admission  of  gas,  and  C,  an  india- 
rubber  bag  to  equalise  the  gas  pressure.  The  working  of  the  engine  is  as 
follows  : — the  piston  moves  from  left  to  right  and  draws  into  the  cylinder  the 
explosive  mixture.  On  the  return  stroke  it  compresses  the  mixture  to  about 
3  atmospheres.  The  igniting  flame  is  then  allou'ed  to  come  for  an  instant 
into  contact  with  the  compressed  mixture,  which  bums  very  rapidly  (or 
explodes  slowly,  whichever  expression  be  preferred)  and  pushes  the  pisioo 
forward  again,  the  pressure  rising  to  10  or  12  atmospheres.  On  the  next 
return  stroke  the  burnt  gases  are  pushed  out  through  ilie  opening  shown  in 
the  drawing,  and  the  process  begins  again  once  more.  There  are  many 
ingenious  arrangements  about  this  type  of  engine  which  our  space  will  not 
allow  us  to  mention  in  detail.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  the  engine  has 
proved  distinctly  economical,  and  has  such  very  great  conveniences  as  may 
fairly  account  for  the  rapid  way  in  which  its  use  (and  that  of  other  gas 
engines)  lias  extended. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  as  well  to  point  out  that,  as  long  as  they  work  between 
the  same  temperatures,  there  is  no  difference  between  steam,  air,  and  gas 
engines  as  to  theoretical  economy.  The  last  two  gain  by  the  possibility  of 
using  higher  limits  of  temperature  than  can  be  employed  in  a  steam  engine, 
but,  so  far,  have  lost  by  constructive  and  mechanical  difficulties  which  pre- 
vent their  theoretical  efficiency  from  being  attained. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

SOURCES  OF  HEAT  AND  COLD. 

477.  IMfllDrent  sonroes  of  lieat. — The  following  different  sources  of  heat 
may  be  distinguished  :  i.  the  tnecJtam'cat  sources,  compnsing  friction,  percus- 
sion, and  pressure  ;  ii.  the  physical  sources— \}i^?iX  is,  solar  radiation,  terres- 
trial heatj  molecular  actions,  change  of  condition,  and  electricity ;  iii.  the 
chtmical  sources,  or  molecular  combinations,  and  more  especially  combus- 
tion. 

In  what  follows  it  will  be  seen  that  heat  may  be  produced  by  reversing 
its  effects  ;  as,  for  instance,  when  a  liquid  is  solidified  or  a  gas  compressed 
(479) ;  though'  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  in  all  cases  the  reversal  of 
its  effects  causes  heat  to  be  produced — instead  of  it,  an  equivalent  of  some 
other  form  of  energy  may  be  generated. 

In  like  manner  heat  may  be  forced  to  disappear,  or  cold  be  produced 
when  a  change  such  as  heat  can  produce  is  brought  about  by  other  means, 
as  when  a  liquid  is  vaporised  or  a  solid  liquefied  by  solution  ;  though  here 
also  the  disappearance  of  heat  is  not  always  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  production,  by  other  means,  of  changes  such  as  might  be  effected  by 
heat. 

MECHANICAL  SOURCES. 

478.  Beat  due  to  firlotlon. — The  friction  of  two  bodies,  one  against  the 
other,  produces  heat,  which  is  greater  the  greater  the  pressure  and  the  more 
rapid  the  motion.  For  example,  the  axles  of  carriage  wheels,  by  their  fric- 
tion against  the  boxes,  often  become  so  strongly  heated  as  to  take  fire.  By 
rubbing  together  two  pieces  of  ice  in  a  vacuum  below  zero,  Sir  H.  Davy 
partially  melted  them.  In  boring  a  brass  cannon  Rumford  found  that  the 
heat  developed  in  the  course  of  2^  hours  was  sufficient  to  raise  26^  pounds 
of  water  from  zero  to  100°,  which  represents  2,650  thermal  units  (447).  Mayer 
raised  water  from  12°  to  13°  by  shaking  it.  At  the  Paris  Exhibition,  in  1855, 
Beaumont  and  Mayer  exhibited  an  apparatus,  which  consisted  of  a  wooden 
cone  covered  with  hemp,  and  moving  with  a  velocity  of  400  revolutions  in  a 
minute,  in  a  hollow  copper  cone,  which  was  fixed  and  immersed  in  the  water 
of  an  hermetically-closed  boiler.  The  surfaces  were  kept  covered  with  oil. 
By  means  of  this  apparatus  88  gallons  of  water  were  raised  from  10  to  130 
degrees  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 

In  the  case  of  flint  and  steel,  the  friction  of  the  flint  against  the  steel 
raises  the  temperature  of  the  metallic  particles,  which  fly  off,  heated  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  take  fire  in  the  air. 

The  luminosity  of  aerolites  is  considered  to  be  due  to  their  friction 
against  the  air,  and  to  their  condensation  of  the  air  in  front  of  them  (479), 
their  velocity  attaining  as  much  as  1 50  miles  in  a  second. 
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Tyndall  has  devised  an  experiment  by  which  the  great  heat  developed  by 
friction  is  illustrated  in  a  striking  manner.  A  brass  tube  (fig.  393),  about 
7  inches  in  length  and  }  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  6xed  on  a  small  wheel. 
By  means  of  a  cord  passing  round  a  mtich  larger  wheel,  this  tube  can 
rotated  with  any  desired  velocity.  The  tube  is  three  parts  full  of  water,  and 
is  closed  by  a  cork.  In  making  the  experiment,  the  lube  is  pressed  between 
a  wooden  clamp,  while  the  wheel  is  rotated  with  some  rapidity.  The  water 
rapidly  becomes  heated  by  the  friction,  and  its  temperature  soon  exceeding 
the  boiling-point,  the  cork  is  projected  to  a  height  of  several  yards  by  the 
elastic  force  of  the  steam. 

479.  Mast  dBB  to  praaaDT*  and  perooBBlim. — If  a  body  be  so  ci 
pressed  that  its  density  is  increased,  its  temperature  rises  according  as  the 


volmne  diminishes,  joule  has  verified  this  in  the  case  of  water  and  of  oil, 
which  were  evposed  to  pressures  of  ij  to  25  atmospheres.  In  the  casi 
water  at  i  i^C,  increase  of  pressure  caused  lowering  of  temperature  —a  resull 
which  agrees  with  the  fact  that  water  contracts  by  heat  at  this  temperature. 
Similarly,  when  weights  are  laid  on  metallic  pillars,  heal  is  evolved,  and 
absorbed  when  they  are  removed.  So  in  like  tnanner  the  stretching  of  a 
metallic  wire  is  attended  with  a  diminution  of  temperature. 

The  production  of  heal  by  the  compression  of  gases  is  easily  shown  by 
means  of  the  pneumatic  syringe  (fig.  394).  This  consists  of  a  glass  ti ' 
with  thick  sides,  closed  hermetically  by  a  leather  piston.  At  the  bottom  of 
this  (here  is  a  cavity  in  which  a  small  piece  of  cotton,  moistened  n 
ether  or  bisulphide  of  carbon,  is  placed.  The  tube  being  full  of  air, 
piaion  is  suddenly  plunged  downwards  ;  the  air  thus  compressed  disengages 
so  much  heat  as  to  ignite  the  cotton,  which  is  seen  to  bum  when  the  pisloo 
is  rapidly  withdrawn.  The  inflammation  of  the  coiion  in  this  experiment 
indicates  a  temperature  of  at  least  yxP. 

The  elevation  of  temperature  produced  by  the  compression  in  the  above 
experiment  is  sufficient  to  etfect  the  combination,  and  therefore  the  delooa- 
lion,  of  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 

A  curious  application  of  the  principle  of  the  pneumatic  syringe  is  met 
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with  in  the  American  powder  ram  for  pile-driving.  On  the  pile  to  be  driven 
is  fixed  a  powder  mortar,  above  which  id  suspended  at  a  suitable  distance  an 
iron  rammer,  shaped  like  a  gigantic  stopper,  which  just  fits  in  the  mortar. 
Gunpowder  is  placed  in  the  mortar,  and  when  the  rammer  is  detached  i 
'  "  '  0  the  mortar,  condenses  the  ' 
powder  is  ex- 
ploded. The 
force  of  the 
gases  projects 
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1  density  by  hammering. 


n  of  the  mortar  on  ihe  pile  drives  this  in  with  far 
greater  force  than  the  fall  of  the  rammer.  After  adding  a  fresh  charge  of 
powder,  the  rammer  is  again  allowed  to  fall,  again  produces  heat,  explosion, 
and  so  forth,  so  that  the  driving  is  effected  in  a  surprisingly  short  time. 

Percussion  is  also  a  source  of  heat.  In  firing  shot  at  an  iron  target,  a 
sheet  of  flame  is  frequently  seen  at  the  moment  of  impaa  ;  and  Sir  J.  Whii- 
worth  has  used  iron  shells  which  are  exploded  by  the  concussion  on  striking 
an  iron  target.  A  small  piece  of  iron  hammered  on  the  anvil  becomes  very 
hot.  The  heat  is  not  simply  due  to  an  approximation  of  the  molecules  — 
thai  is,  to  an  increase  in  density — but  arises  from  a  vibratory  motion  im. 
parted  to  them  ;  for  lead,  which  does  n  ' 
nevertheless  becomes  heated. 

The  heat  due  to  the  impact  of  bodies  is  notdil^cult  to  calculate.  When- 
ever a  body  moving  with  a  velocity  v  is  suddenly  arrested  in  its  motion, 
its  vis  viva  is  converted  into  heat.  This  holds  equally  whatever  be  the 
cause  to  which  the  motion  is  dwe  ;  whether  it  be  that  acquired  by  a  stone 
falling  from  a  height,  by  a  bullet  fired  from  a  gun,  or  the  rotation  of  a 
copper  disc  by  means  of  a  turning-table.  The  vis  viva  of  any  moving  body 
is  expressed  by  or  in  foot-pounds  by  ^ ,  where  p  is  the  weight  in 

pounds,  V  the  velocity  in  feet  per  second,  and  g  is  about  31  (39) ;  and  if  the 
whole  of  this  be  converted  into  heat,  its  equivalent  in  thermal  units  will 


Suppose,  for 


a  lead  ball  weighing  a  pound  l>e  fired 

from  a  gun,  and  strike  against  a  target,  what  amount  of  beat  will  it  produce  P 
We  may  assume  that  its  velocity  will  be  about  1,600  feet  per  second  ;  then 
its  vis  viva  will  be  i-"-! -40,000  foot-pounds.     Some  of  this  will  have 

been  consumed  in  producing  the  vibrations  which  represent  the  sound  of  the 
shock,  some  of  it  also  in  its  change  of  shape  ;  but  neglecting  these  two,  as 
being  small,  and  assuming  that  the  heat  is  equally  divided  between  the  ball 
and  the  target,  then,  since  40,000  foot-pounds  is  the  equivalent  of  287 
thermal  units,  the  share  of  the  ball  will  be  14-3  thermal  units ;  and  if,  for 
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simplicity's  sake,  we  assume  that  its  initial  temperature  is  zero,  then,  taking 
its  specific  heat  at  00314,  we  shall  have 

I  X  0-0314  X /- 14-3  or /- 457°, 

which  is  a  temperature  considerably  above  that  of  the  melting  point  of  lead 

(338)- 

By  allowing  a  lead  ball  to  fall  from  various  heights  on  an  iron  plate,  both 
experience  an  increase  of  temperature  which  may  be  measured  by  the 
thermopile  ;  and  from  these  increases  it  may  be  easily  shown  that  the  heat 
IS  directly  proportional  to  the  height  of  fall,  and  therefore  to  the  square  of 
the  velocity. 

By  similar  methods  Mayer  has  calculated  that  if  the  motion  of  the  earth 
were  suddenly  arrested  the  temperature  produced  would  be  sufficient  to  melt 
and  even  volatilise  it ;  while,  if  it  fell  into  the  sun,  as  much  heat  would  be 
produced  as  results  from  the  combustion  of  5,000  spheres  of  carbon  the  size 
of  our  globe. 

PHYSICAL  SOURCES. 

480.  Solar  radlatton. — The  most  intense  of  all  sources  of  heat  is  the  sun. 
Different  attempts  have  been  made  to  determine  the  quantity  of  heat  which  it 
emits.  Pouillet  made  the  first  accurate  measurements  of  the  heat  of  the  sun  by 
means  of  an  instrument  called  the  pyroheliometer.    The  form  represented  in 

^g*  395  consists  of  a  flat  cylindrical 
metal  box  3  inches  in  diameter  and 
^  an  inch  deep,  containing  a  known 
weight  of  water.  To  it  is  fitted  a 
metal  tube  which  contains  the  stem 
of  a  delicate  thermometer,  the  bulb 
of  which  dips  in  the  liquid  of  the  boxt 
being  fitted  by  means  of  a  cork* 
The  tube  works  in  two  collars,  so  that 
by  means  of  a  milled  head  it  can  be 
turned,  and  with  it  the  vessel,  and 
the  liquid  thus  be  uniformily  mixed. 
The  face  of  the  vessel  is  coated  with 
lamp-black,  and  is  so  adjusted  that 
the  sun's  rays  fall  perpendicularly 
upon  it.  This  can  be  ascertained  by 
observing  when  the  shadow  exactly 
covers  the  lower  disc  which  is  fitted 
to  the  same  axis. 

The  instrument  was  exposed 
for  five  minutes  at  a  time  to  the 
sun's  rays ;  knowing  the  weight  of 
the  water,  its  rise  in  temperature 
could  be  easily  calculated  (449)* 
Corrections  were  necessary  for  the 
hoat  reflected  by  the  lampblack,  and  also  for  the  heat  absorbed  by  the  air. 
Ulet  calculated  from  the  results  of  experiments  with  this  apparatus 
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lat  if  the  total  quantity  of  heat  which  the  earth  receives  from  the  sun  in  the 
3urse  of  a  year  were  employed  to  melt  ice,  it  would  be  capable  of  melting 
layer  of  ice  all  round  the  earth  of  35  yards  in  thickness.  The  heat  emitted 
y  the  sun  is  equal  to  that  produced  by  the  combustion  of  1,500  pounds  of 
3al  in  an  hour  on  each  square  foot  of  its  surface.  But  from  the  surface 
hich  the  earth  exposes  to  the  solar  radiation,  and  from  the  distance  which 
^parates  the  earth  from  the  sun,  the  quantity  of  heat  which  the  earth 
jceives  can  only  be  iji,;Jno.ooo  of  the  heat  emitted  by  the  sun. 

Faraday  calculated  that  the  average  amount  of  heat  radiated  in  a  day  on 
ich  acre  of  ground  in  the  latitude  of  London  is  equal  10  that  which  would 
e  produced  by  the  combustion  of  sixty  sacks -of  coal. 

The  heat  of  the  sun  cannot  be  due  to  combustion,  for  even  if  the  sun 
onsisted  of  hydrogen,  which  of  all  substances  gives  the  most  heat  in  com- 
ining  with  oxygen,  it  can  be  calculated  that  the  heat  thus  produced  would 
ot  last  more  than  3,000  years.  Another  supposition  is  that  originally  put 
jrth  by  Mayer,  according  to  which  the  heat  which  the  sun  loses  by  radiation 
>  replaced  by  the  fall  of  aerolites  against  its  surface.  One  class  of  these  is 
^hat  we  know  as  shooting  stars^  which  often  appear  in  the  heavens  with  great 
•rilliancy,  especially  on  August  14  and  November  15  ;  the  term  meteoric siorte 
T  aerolite  being  properly  restricted  to  the  bodies  which  fall  on  the  earth. 
They  are  often  of  considerable  size,  and  are  even  met  with  in  the  form  of 
lust.  Although  some  of  the  sun's  heat  may  be  restored  by  the  impact  of 
uch  bodies  against  the  sun,  the  amount  must  be  very  small,  for  Sir  \V. 
rhomson  has  proved  that  a  fall  of  0-3  gramme  of  matter  in  a  second  on  each 
quare  metre  of  surface  would  be  necessary  for  this  purpose.  The  effect  of 
his  would  be  that  the  mass  of  the  sun  would  increase,  and  the  velocity  of 
he  earth's  rotation  about  the  sun  would  be  accelerated  to  an  extent  which 
vould  be  detected  by  astronomical  observations. 

Helmholtz  considers  that  the  heat  of  the  sun  was  produced  originally  by 
he  condensation  of  a  nebulous  mass,  and  is  kept  up  by  a  continuance  of 
his  contraction.  A  sudden  contraction  of  the  primitive  nebular  mass  of  the 
un  to  its  present  volume  would  produce  a  temperature  of  28  millions  of 
legrees  Centigrade  ;  And  a  contraction  of  ynnoo  ^^  ^^^  mass  would  be  sufficient 
o  supply  the  heat  radiated  by  the  sunrin  2,000  years.  This  amount  of  contrac- 
ioti  could  not  be  detected  even  by  the  most  refined  astronomical  methods. 

481.  Terrestrial  heat. — Our  globe  possesses  a  heat  peculiar  to  it,  which 
5  called  the  terrestrial  heat.  The  variations  of  temperature  which  occur  at 
he  surface  gradually  penetrate  to  a  certain  depth,  at  which  their  influence 
)ecomes  too  slight  to  be  sensible.  It  is  hence  concluded  that  the  solar  heat 
loes  not  penetrate  below  a  certain  internal  layer,  which  is  called  the  layer  0/ 
onstant  annual  temperature ;  its  depth  below  the  earth's  external  surface 
•aries,  of  course,  in  different  parts  of  the  globe  ;  at  Paris  it  is  about  30  yards, 
ind  the  temperature  is  constant  at  11  8°  C. 

Below  the  layer  of  constant  temperature,  the  temperature  is  observed  to 
increase,  on  the  average,  1°  C.  for  every  90  feet.  The  most  rapid  increase 
is  at  Irkutsk  in  Siberia,  where  it  is  1°  for  20 feet,  and  the  slowest  in  the  mines 
at  Mansfield,  where  it  is  about  1°  C.  for  330  feet.  This  increase  has  been 
verified  in  mines  and  artesian  wells.  According  to  this  at  a  depth  of  3,000 
yards,  the  temperature  of  a  corresponding  layer  would  be  100'^,  and  at  a 
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depth  of  20  to  30  miles  there  would  be  a  temperature  sufficient  to  melt  all 
substances  which  exist  on  the  surface.  Hot  springs  and  volcanoes  confirm 
the  existence  of  this  central  heat. 

Various  hypotheses  have  been  proposed  to  account  for  the  existence  ol 
this  central  heat.  The  one  usually  admitted  by  physicists  is  that  the  earth 
was  originally  in  a  liquid  state  in  consequence  of  the  high  temperature,  and 
that  by  radiation  the  surface  has  gradually  solidified,  so  as  to  form  a  solid 
crust.  The  thickness  of  this  crust  is  not  believed  to  be  more  than  40  to  50 
miles,  and  the  interior  is  probably  still  in  a  liquid  state.  The  cooling  must 
be  very  slow,  in  consequence  of  the  imperfect  conductivity  of  the  crust.  For 
the  same  reason  the  central  heat  does  not  appear  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  the  surface  more  than  ^^  of  a  degree. 

482.  Beat  prodaoea  by  absorption  and  Imbibition. — Molecular  phe- 
nomena, such  as  imbibition,  absorption,  capillary  actions,  are  usually  accom- 
panied by  disengagement  of  heat.  Pouiilet  found  that  whenever  a  liquid  is 
poured  on  a  finely-divided  solid,  an  increase  of  temperature  is  produced 
which  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  substances.  With  inorganic  substances^ 
such  as  metals,  the  oxides,  the  earths,  the  increase  is  ~  of  a  degree ;  but 
with  organic  substances,  such  as  sponge,  flour,  starch,  roots,  dried  menH 
branes,  the  increase  varies  from  i  to  10  degrees. 

The  absorption  of  gases  by  solid  bodies  presents  the  same  phenomena. 
Dobereiner  found  that  when  platinum,  in  the  fine  state  of  division  known  as 

platinum  black,  is  placed  in  oxygen,  it  absorbs 
many  hundred  times  its  volume,  and  that  the  gas 
is  then  in  such  a  state  of  density,  and  the  tempera- 
ture so  high,  as  to  give  rise  to  intense  combustion& 
Spong>'  platinum  produces  the  same  effect.  A  jet 
of  hydrogen  directed  on  it  takes  fire. 

The  apparatus  known  as  Dobereiner^ s  Lamp 
depends  on  this  property  of  finely-divided  platinum. 
It  consists  of  two  glass  vessels  (fig.  396).  Thc"!"^ 
first,  A,  fits  in  the  lower  vessel  by  means  of  a 
tubulure  which  closes  it  hermetically.  At  the  end 
of  the  tubulure  is  a  lump  of  zinc,  Z,  immersed  in 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  By  the  chemical  action  of 
the  zinc  on  the  dilute  acid  hydrogen  gas  is  gen^ 
rated,  which,  finding  no  issue,  forces  the  liquid  out 
of  the  vessel  li  into  the  vessel  A,  so  that  the  zinc 
is  not  in  contact  with  the  liquid.  The  stopper  of 
the  upper  vessel  is  raised  to  give  exit  to  the  air  ift 
proportion  as  the  water  rises.  On  a  copper  tube, 
H,  fixed  in  the  side  of  the  vessel  B,  there  is  a  small 
cone,  a,  perforated  by  an  orifice  ;  above  this  there  is  some  spongy  platinum 
in  the  capsule,  c.  As  soon  now  as  the  cock,  which  closes  the  tube,  H,  is 
opened,  the  hydrogen  escapes,  and,  coming  in  contact  with  the  sponjgr 
platinum,  is  ignited. 

The  condensation  of  vapours  by  solids  often  produces  an  appreciable 
increase  of  temperature.    This  is  particularly  the  case  with  humus,  which,  to  I 
the  benefit  of  plants,  is  warmer  in  moist  air  than  the  air  itself.  1 


Fig.  396. 
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Favre  has  found  that  when  a  gas  is  absorbed  by  charcoal  the  amount  of 
*at  produced  by  the  absorption  of  a  given  weight  of  sulphurous  acid,  or  of 
-otoxide  of  nitrogen,  greatly  exceeds  that  which  is  disengaged  in  the  lique- 
ction  of  the  same  weight  of  gas  ;  for  carbonic  acid,  the  heat  produced  by 
>sorption  exceeds  even  the  heat  which  would  be  disengaged  by  the  solidi- 
ration  of  the  gas.  The  heat  produced  by  the  absorption  of  these  gases 
:nnot,  therefore,  be  explained  by  assuming  that  the  gas  is  liquefied,  or  even 
•lidified  in  the  pores  of  the  charcoal.  It  is  probable  that  it  is  in  part  due  to 
at  produced  by  the  liquefaction  of  the  gas,  and  in  part  to  the  heat  due  to 
e  imbibition  in  the  charcoal  of  the  liquid  so  produced. 

The  heat  produced  by  the  changes  of  condition  has  been  already  treated 
in  the  articles  Solidification  and  Liquefaction  \  the  heat  produced  by  elec- 
ical  action  will  be  discussed  under  the  head  of  Electricity, 

CHEMICAL  SOURCES. 

483.  Ctaemloal  oomblnatloii.  Hwwi^v^WwBk*— Chemical  combinations 
•e  usually  accompanied  by  a  certain  elevation  of  temperature.  When  these 
)nibinations  take  place  slowly,  as  when  iron  oxidises  in  the  air,  the  heat 
reduced  is  imperceptible  ;  but  if  they  take  place  rapidly,  the  disengagement 
'  heat  is  very  intense.  .The  same  quantity  of  heat  is  produced  in  both  cases, 
lit  when  evolved  slowly  it  is  dissipated  as  fast  as  formed. 

Combustion  is  chemical  combination  attended  with  the  evolution  of  light 
id  heat.  In  ordinary  combustion  in  lamps,  fires,  candles,  the  carbon  and 
ydrogen  of  the  coal,  or  of  the  oil,  &c.,  combine  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 
iut  combustion  does  not  necessarily  involve  the  presence  of  oxygen.  If 
ithcr  powdered  antimony  or  a  fragment  of  phosphorus  be  placed  in  a  vessel 
f  chlorine,  it  unites  with  chlorine,  producing  thereby  heat  and  flame. 

Many  combustibles  bum  with  flame.  A  flame  is  a  gas  or  vapour  raised 
>  a  high  temperature  by  combustion.  Its  illuminating  power  varies  with 
ic  nature  of  the  product  formed.  The  presence  of  a  solid  body  in  the  flame 
icreases  the  illuminating  power.  The  flames  of  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide, 
nd  alcohol  are  pale,  because  they  only  contain  gaseous  products  of  com- 
ustion.  But  the  flames  of  candles,  lamps,  coal  gas,  have  a  high  illuminating 
ower.  They  owe  this  to  the  fact  that  the  high  temperature  produced  de- 
omposes  certain  of  the  gases  with  the  production  of  carbon,  which,  not 
cing  perfectly  burnt,  becomes  incandescent  in  the  flame.  Coal  gas,  when 
urht  in  an  arrangement  by  which  it  obtains  an  adequate  supply  of  air,  such 
s  a  Bunsen's  burner,  is  almost  entirely  devoid  of  luminosity.  A  non-lumi- 
ous  flame  may  be  made  luminous  by  placing  in  it  platinum  wire  or  asbestos. 
Tic  temperature  of  a  flame  does  not  depend  on  its  illuminating  power.  A 
ydrogen  flame,  which  is  the  palest  of  all  flames,  gives  the  greatest  heat. 

Chemical  decomposition  in  which  the  attraction  of  heterogeneous  mole- 
ules  for  each  other  is  overcome,  and  they  are  moved  further  apart,  is  an 
peration  requiring  an  expenditure  of  work  or  an  equivalent  consumption  of 
eat ;  and  conversely,  in  chemical  combination,  motion  is  transformed  into 
eat  When  bodies  attract  each  other  chemically  their  molecules  move 
awards  each  other  with  gradually  increasing  velocity,  and  when  impact  has 
iken  place  the  progressive  motion  of  the  molecules  ceases,  and  is  converted 
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into  a  rotating,  vibrating  or  progressive  motion  of  the  molecules  of  the  new 
body. 

The  heat  produced  by  chemical  combination  of  two  elements  may  be 
compared  to  that  due  to  the  impact  of  bodies  against  each  other.  Thus  the 
action  of  the  atoms  of  oxygen,  which,  in  virtue  of  their  progressive  motioiif 
and  of  chemical  attraction,  rush  against  ignited  carbon,  has  been  likened  by 
Tyndall  to  the  action  of  meteorites  which  fall  into  the  sun. 

484.  Beat  dlsenrMT^A  dvriar  oombustlon. — Many  physicists,  more 
especially  Lavoisier,  Rumford,  Dulong,  Despretr,  Hess,  Favre  and  Silber- 
mann,  and  Andrews,  have  investigated  the  quantity  of  heat  diseng:^ed  b)* 
various  bodies  in  chemical  combinations. 

In  these  experiments  Lavoisier  used  the  ice  calorimeter  already  described 
Rumford  used  a  calorimeter  known  by  his  name,  which  consists  of  a  rect- 
angular copper  canister  filled  with  water.  In  this  canister  there  is  a  worm 
which  passes  through  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  terminates  below  in  an 
inverted  funnel.  Under  this  funnel  is  burnt  the  substance  experimented 
upon.  The  products  of  combustion,  in  passing  through  the  worm,  heat  the 
water  of  the  canister,  and  from  the  increase  of  its  temperature  the  quantity 
of  heal  evolved  is  calculated.  Despretz  and  Dulong  successively  modified 
Rumford's  calorimeter  by  allowing  the  combustion  to  take  place,  nrt 
outside  the  canister,  but  in  a  chamber  placed  in  the  liquid  itself;  the 
oxygen  necessary  for  the  combustion  entered  by  a  tube  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  chamber,  and  the  products  of  combustion  escaped  by  another  tube 
placed  at  the  upper  part  and  twisted  in  a  serpentine  form  in  the  mass  of  the 
liquid  to  be  heated.  Favre  and  Silbermann  have  improved  this  calorimeter 
ver>'  greatly  (463),  not  only  by  avoiding  or  taking  account  of  all  possible 
sources  of  error,  but  by  arranging  it  for  the  determination  of  the  heat  cvoh-ed 
in  other  chemical  actions  than  those  of  ordinar>'  combustion. 

The  experiments  of  Favre  and  Silbermann  are  the  most  trustworthy,  as 
having  been  executed  with  the  greatest  care.  TTiey  agree  very  closely  with 
those  of  Dulong.  Taking  as  thermal  unit  the  heat  necessary  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  a  pound  of  water  through  one  degree  Centigrade,  the  follow- 
ing table  gives  the  thennal  units  in  round  numbers  disengaged  by  a  pound 
of  each  of  the  substances  in  burning  in  oxygen  : — 


Hydrogen 
Marsh  gas 
defiant  gas   . 
Oil  of  turpentine 
Olive  oil 
Ether     . 
Anthracite 
Charcoal 
Coal 
Tallow  . 


34462  Diamond 

13063  Absolute  alcohol   . 

1 1858  Coke      . 

10852  Phosphorus   . 

9860  Wood,  dry     . 

9030  Bisulphide  of  carbon 

8460  Wood,  moist . 

8080  Carbonic  oxide 

8000  Sulphur 

8000  Iron 


7770 
7180 

7000 

5750 
4025 

3401 

3100 

2400 

2220 

1576 


Bunsen^s  calorimeter  (451)  has  been  used  with  advantage  for  studying  the 
heat  produced  in  chemical  reactions  for  cases  in  which  only  very  small 
quantities  are  available. 

The  experiments  of  Dulong,  of  Despretz,  and  of  Hess  proved  that  a  body 
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in  burning  always  produces  the  same  quantity  of  heat  in  reaching  the  same 
legree  of  oxidation,  whether  it  attains  this  at  once,  or  only  reaches  it  after 
>assing  through  intermediate  stages.  Thus  a  given  weight  of  carbon  gives 
)ut  the  same  amount  of  heat  in  burning  directly  to  carbonic  acid,  as  if  it 
rere  first  changed  into  carbonic  oxide,  and  then  this  were  burnt  into  carbonic 
icid. 

The  temperature  of  combustion^  or,  in  the  case  of  gases,  the  temperature 
3f  the  flame,  is  the  upper  limit  of  the  temperature  which  can  be  attained  by 
the  combustion  of  a  body.  This  can  be  deduced  from  the  heat  of  combus- 
:ion,  and  from  the  specific  heats  of  the  bodies  produced.  The  theoretical 
:emperature  of  combustion  of  hydrogen  in  oxygen  is  calculated  at  6,715°  ; 
ills,  however,  is  never  even  approximately  reached,  for  at  the  lower  tem- 
[>eratures  aqueous  vapour  is  ddssocicUed  (389),  and  the  combustion  cannot 
exceed  a  certain  limit. 

485.  Animal  l&eat. — In  all  the  organs  of  the  human  body,  as  well  as 
those  of  all  animals,  processes  of  oxidation  are  continually  going  on.  Oxygen 
passes  through  the  lungs  into  the  blood,  and  so  into  all  parts  of  the  body.  In 
like  maimer  the  oxidisible  bodies,  which  are  principally  hydrocarbons,  pass 
by  the  process  of  digestion  into  the  blood,  and  likewise  into  all  parts  of  the 
body,  while  the  products  of  oxidation,  carbonic  acid  and  water,  are  eliminated 
by  the  skin,  the  lungs,  &c.  Oxidation  in  the  muscle  produces  motions  of  the 
molecules,  which  are  changed  into  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres ;  all 
other  oxidations  produce  heat  directly.  When  the  body  is  at  rest,  all  its 
functions,  even  involuntary  motions,  are  transformed  into  heat.  When  the 
body  is  at  work,  the  more  vigorous  oxidations  of  the  working  parts  are 
transferred  to  the  others.  Moreover,  a  great  part  of  the  muscular  work  is 
changed  into  heat,  by  friction  of  the  muscle  and  of  the  sinews  in  their  sheaths, 
and  of  the  bones  in  their  sockets.  Hence  the  heat  produced  by  the  body 
when  at  work  is  greater  than  when  at  rest.'  The  blood  distributes  heat 
uniformly  through  the  body,  which  in  the  normal  condition  has  a  temperature 
of  37®  C  -  98*6  F.  The  blood  of  mammalia  has  the  same  temperature,  that  of 
birds  is  somewhat  higher.  In  fever  the  temperature  rises  to  42°-43'',  and  in 
cholera,  or  when  near  death,  sinks  to  35°. 

The  function  of  producing  work  in  the  animal  organism  was  formerly  con- 
sidered as  separate  from  that  of  the  production  of  heat.  The  latter  was 
held  to  be  specially  due  to  the  oxidation  of  the  hydrocarbons  of  the  fat,  while 
the  work  was  ascribed  to  the  chemical  activity  of  the  nitrogenous  matter. 
This  view  has  now  been  generally  abandoned  ;  for  it  has  been  found  that 
during  work  there  is  no  increase  in  the  secretion  of  urea,  which  is  the  result 
of  the  oxidation  of  nitrogenous  matter ;  moreover,  the  organism  while  at 
rest  produces  less  carbonic  acid,  and  requires  less  oxygen  than  when  it  is  at 
work ;  and  the  muscle  itself,  both  in  the  living  organism  and  also  when 
removed  from  it  and  artificially  stimulated,  requires  more  oxygen  in  a  state 
of  activity  than  when  at  rest.  For  these  reasons  the  production  of  work  is 
ascribed  to  the  oxidation  -of  the  organic  matter  generally. 

The  process  of  vegetation  in  the  living  plant  is  not  in  general  connected 
with  any  oxidation.  On  the  contrary,  under  the  influence  of  the  sun's  rays, 
the  green  parts  of  plants  decompose  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere 
into  free  oxygen  gas  and  into  carbon,  which,  uniting  with  the  elements  of 
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water,  form  cellulose,  starch,  sugar,  and  so  forth.  In  order  to  effect  this,  an 
expenditure  of  heat  is  required  which  is  stored  up  in  the  plant,  and  which 
reappears  during  the  combustion  of  the  wood,  or  of  the  coal  arising  from  its 
decomposition. 

At  the  time  of  blossoming  a  process  of  oxidation  goes  on,  which,  as  in 
■  the  case  of  the  blossoming  of  ihe  Victoria  regia,  is  attended  with  an  appreci- 
able rise  of  temperature. 


486.  BUereat  UndB  ef  banUnK, — Heating  is  the  art  of  utilising  for 
domestic  and  industrial  purposes  the  sources  of  heat  which  nature  oRers 
to  us.  Our  principal  source  of  artificial  heat  is  the  combustion  of  coal,  coke, 
turf,  wood,  and  charcoal. 

We  may  distinguish  five  kinds  of  heating,  according  to  the  apparatus 
used  :  1st,  heating  with  an  open  fire  ;  2nd,  heating  with  an  enclosed  fire,  as 
with  a  stove  ;  3rd,  heating  by  hot  air;  4th,  heating  by  steam  ;  5th,  heating 
by  the  circulation  of  hot  water. 

487.  mwpteoM.— Fireplaces  are  open  hearths  built  against  a  wall  uqder 
a  chimney,  through  which  the  products  of  combustion  escape. 

However  much  Ihey  may  be  improved,  fireplaces  will  always  remain  the 
most  imperfect  and  costly  mode  of  heating,  for  they  only  render  available 
13  per  cent. -of  the  total  heat  yielded  bycoa!  or  coke,  and  6  percent,  of  that 
by  wood.  This  enormous  loss  of  temperature  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
current  of  air  necessary  for  combustion  always  carries  with  it  a  large  quan- 
tity of  the  heat  produced,  which  is  dissipated  in  the  atmosphere.  Hence 
Tranklin  said  '  fireplaces  should  be  adopted  in  cases  where  the  smallest 
quantity  of  heat  was  to  be  obtained  from  a  given  quantity  of  fuel.'  Not- 
withstindinK  their  wint  of  econoiny  however  they  will  always  be  preferred 
IS  the  healthiest  and  pleasantest  mode  of  healmg  on  account  of  the  cheerfiil 
light  which  they  emit  and  the  ventilation 
which  they  ensure 

488  Braofbt  of  Hreplaaea  —The 
draught  of  a  fire  is  the  upward  current  m  the 
chimney  caused  by  the  ascent  of  the  pro 
ducts  of  combustion  when  the  current  is 
ripid  and  continuous  the  chimney  is  said 
to  draii  well 

The  draught  is  caused  by  the  difference 
bet\  een  the  temperature  of  the  inside  and 
that  on  the  outside  of  the  chimney  for  m 
consequence  of  this  difference  the  gaseous 
bodies  which  fill  the  chimnej  are  lighter 
than  the  air  of  the  room  and  consequenti) 
equilibrium  is  impossible  The  weight  of 
the  column  of  gas  CU  fig  397  in  the 
chimne>  being  less  than  that  of  the  exteinal 
^  "'  column  of  air  AB  of  the  same  height,  there 

\  pressure  from  the  outside  to  the  inside  which  causes  the  products  of 
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combostion  to  ascend  the  more  rapidly  in  proportion  as  the  difierence  in 
weight  of  the  two  gaseous  masses  is  greater. 

The  velocity  of  the  draught  of  a  chimney  may  be  determined  theoretically 
by  the  formula 

in  which  g  is  the  acceleration  of  gravity,  a  the  coefficient  of  the  expansion 
of  air,  h  the  height  of  the  chinmey,  f  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air  inside 
the  chinmey,  and  /  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air. 

The  currents  caused  by  the  difference  in  temperature  of  two  communi- 
cating gaseous  masses  may  be  demonstrated  by  placing  a  candle  near  the 
top  and  near  the  bottom  of  the  partially  opened  door  of  a  warm  room. 
At  the  top,  the  flame  will  be  turned  from  the  room  towards  the  outside, 
while  the  contrary  effect  will  be  produced  when  the  candle  is  placed  on  the 
g^und.  The  two  effects  are  caused  by  the  current  of  heated  air  which 
issues  by  the  top  of  the  door,  while  the  cold  air  which  replaces  it  enters  at 
the  bottonu 

In  order  to  have  a  good  draught,  a  chimney  ought  to  satisfy  the  following 
conditions  : — 

i.  The  section  of  the  chimney  ought  not  to  be  larger  than  is  necessary  to 
allow  an  exit  for  the  products  of  combustion  ;  otherwise  ascending  and  de- 
scending currents  are  produced  in  the  chimney,  which  cause  it  to  smoke.  It 
is  advantageous  to  place  on  the  top  of  the  chinmey  a  conical  pot  narrower 
than  the  chimney,  so  that  the  smoke  may  escape  with  sufficient  velocity  to 
resist  the  action  of  the  wind. 

ii.  The  chinmey  ought  to  be  sufficiently  high,  for,  as  the  draught  is  caused 
by  the  excess  of  the  external  over  the  internal  pressure,  this  excess  is  greater 
in  proportion  as  the  column  of  heated  air  is  longer. 

iii.  The  external  air  ought  to  pass  into  the  chamber  with  sufficient  rapidity 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the  fire.  In  an  hermetically-closed  room  com- 
bustibles would  not  bum,  or  descending  currents  would  be  formed  which 
would  drive  the  smoke  into  the  room.  Usually  air  enters  in  sufficient 
quantity  by  the  crevices  of  the  doors  and  windows. 

iv.  Two  chimneys  should  not  conmiunicate,  for  if  one  draws  better  than 
the  other,  a  descending  current  of  air  is  produced  in  the  latter,  which  carries 
smoke  with  it. 

For  the  strong  fires  required  by  steam  boilers  and  the  like,  very  high 
chinmeys  are  needed  :  of  course  the  increase  in  height  would  lose  its  effect 
if  the  hot  column  above  became  cooled  down.  Hence  chimneys  are  often 
made  with  hollow  walls — that  is,  of  separate  concentric  layers  of  masonry 
or  brickwork — the  space  between  them  containing  ait. 

489.  stoves. — Stoves  are  apparatus  for  heating  with  a  detached  fire, 
placed  in  the  room  to  be  heated,  so  that  the  heat  radiates  in  all  directions 
round  the  stove.  At  the  lower  part  is  the  draught-hole  by  which  the  air 
necessary  for  combustion  enters.  The  products  of  combustion  escape  by 
means  of  iron  chimney-pipes.  This  mode  of  heating  is  one  of  the  most 
economical,  but  it  is  by  no  means  so  healthy  as  that  by  open  fireplaces, 
for  the  ventilation  is  very  bad,  more  especially  where,  as  in  Sweden  and  in 
Germany,  the  stoves  are  fed  from  the  outside  of  the  room.    These  stoves 
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also  emit  a  bad  sm«ll,  arising  in  part  from  the  decomposition  of  organic 
substances  which  are  always  present  in  the  air  by  their  contact  with  the 
heated  sides  of  the  chimney-pipes  ;  or  possibly,  as  UeviJle  and  Troost's 
researches  seem  to  show,  from  the  ditTusion  of  gases  through  the  heated  sides 
of  the  stove. 

The  heating  is  very  rapid  with  blackened  metal  stoves,  but  they  also  cool 
very  rapidly.  Stoves  constructed  of  polished  earthenware,  which  are  common 
on  the  Continent,  heat  more  slowly,  but  more  pleasantly,  and  they  retain  the 
heat  longer. 

490.  BastiBc  br  staBin.— Steam,  in  condensing,  gives  up  its  latent  heat 
of  vaporisation,  and  this  property  has  been  used  in  heating  baths,  workshops, 
public  buildings,  hothouses,  &c.  For  this  purpose  steam  is  generated  in 
boilers  similar  to  those  used  for  steam-engines,  and  is  then  made  to  circulate 
in  pipes  placed  in  the  room  to  be  heated.  The  steam  condenses,  and  in 
doing  so  imparts  to  the  pipes  its  latent  heat,  which  becomes  free,  and  thus 
heats  the  surrounding  air. 

49r.  KcAUnc  br  hot  »lr. — Heating  by  hot  air  consists  in  heating  the 
air  in  the  lower  part  of  a  building,  from  whence  it  rises  to  the  higher  parts 
in  virtue  of  its  lessened  density.  The  apparatus  is  arranged  as  represented 
in  fig.  398. 

A  series  of  tubes,  AB,  only  one  of  which  is  shown  in  the  figure,  is  placed 
in  a  furnace,  F,  in  the  cellar.  The  air  passes  into  the  tubes  through  the 
lower  end  A,  where  it  becomes  healed,  and,  rising  in  the  direction  of  the 
arrows,  reaches  the  room  M  by  a  higher  aperture  B.  The  various  rooms  to 
be  heated  are  provided  with 
one  or  more  of  these  apertures, 
which  are  placed  as  low  in 
the  room  as  possible.  The 
conduit  O  is  an  ordinary 
chimney  These  apparatuses 
are  more  economical  than 
open  fireplaces,  but  they  are 
less  healthy,  unless  special 
provision  is  made  for  ventila- 

492  HencinK  by  bat 
water. — This  consists  of  acon- 
ttnuous  circulation  of  water, 
which,  having  been  heated 
m  a  boiler,  rises  through  a 
series  of  lubes,  and  then,  after 
becoming  cool,  passes  into 
*  .  the  boiler  again  by  a  similar 

^'<-  wB-  Figure  399  represents  an 

apparatus  for  heating  a  building  of  several  storeys.  The  heating  apparatus, 
which  is  in  the  basement,  consists  of  a  bell-shaped  boiler,  o  o,  with  an 
internal  flue,  F,  A  long  pipe,  M,  fits  in  the  upper  part  of  the  boiler,  and 
also  in  the  reservoir  Q,  placed  in  the  upper  pan  of  the  building  to  be 
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heated.     At  the  lop  of  this  reservoir  there  is  a  safety  valve,  s,  by  which  the 
pressure  of  the  vapour  id  the  interior  can  be  regulated. 


The  hi 
pipe  M,  and  a  portion 
of  the  reservoir  Q, 
being  filled  with 
water,  as  it  becomes 
heated  in  the  boiler, 
an  ascending  current  -^ 
of  hot  water  rises  to 
the  reservoir  Q,  while 
at  the  same  time  de 
scending  currents  of 
colder  and  de  n  s  e  r 
water  pass  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  re 

ceivers  b,  d,  /,  filled 


r  fro 


The 

the 


watei 

passes  again  through 

pipes  into   other   re 

ceivers,  a,  c,  e,  and 

ultimately    reaches 

the  lower  part  of  the 

boiler. 

During  this  circu 

lation  the  hot  water  heats  the  pipes  and  the  receivers,  which  thus  become 
true  water-stoves.  The  number  and  the  dimensions  of  these  parts  are 
determined  ftom  the  fact  that  a  culric  foot  of  water  in  falling  through  a 
temperature  of  one  degree  can  theoretically  impart  the  same  mcrease  of 
temperature  to  3,200  cubic  feet  of  air  (460).  In  the  intenor  of  the  receivers, 
a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  /,  there  are  cast-iron  tubes  which  communicate  with  the  out- 
side by  pipes,  P,  placed  underneath  the  flooring  The  air  becomes  heated 
in  these  tubes,  and  issues  at  the  upper  part  of  the  receiver 

The  principal  advantage  of  this  mode  of  heating  is  that  of  giving  a  tem- 
perature which  is  constant  for  a  long  time,  for  the  mass  of  water  only  cools  - 
slowly.  It  is  much  used  in  hothouses,  baths,  artificial  incubation,  drying 
rooms,  and  generally  wherever  a  uniform  temperature  is  desired. 


SOURCES  OF  COLD. 

493.  T«>lmM  •onroea  of  eoltt. — Besides  the  cold  caused  by  the  passage 
of  a  body  from  a  solid  to  the  liquid  state,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken, 
cold  is  prcxiuced  by  the  expansion  of  gases,  by  radiation  in  general,  and  more 
especially  by  radiation  at  night, 

494.  Com  prodneatl  by  tba  •zpanalon  of  ■«■•■■  loa  maehlnea. — Wc 
have  seen  that  when  a  gas  is  compressed,  the  temperature  rises.  The 
reverse  of  this  is  also  the  case :  when  a  gas  is  rarefied,  a  reduction  of 
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temperature  ensues,  because  a  quantity  of  sensible  heat  disappears  when  the 
gas  becomes  increased  to  a  larger  volume.  This  may  be  shown  by  placing 
a  delicate  Breguet's  thermometer  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and  ex- 
hausting ;  at  each  stroke  of  the  piston  the  needle  moves  in  the  direction  of 
zero,  and  regains  its  original  temperature  when  air  is  admitted. 

The  production  of  cold  when  a  gas  is  expanded  has  been  extensively 
applied  in  machines  for  artificial  refrigeration  on  a  large  scale.  By  Wind- 
hausen's  ice  machine,  from  15,000  to  150,000  feet  of  air  can  be  cooled  in  an 
hour,  through  40  to  100  degrees  in  temperature,  by  means  of  a  steam-engine 
of  from  6  to  20  horse-power.  The  essential  parts  of  this  machine  are  repre- 
sented in  fig.  400.  The  piston  B  in  the  cylinder  A  is  worked  to  the  right  by  a 
steam-engine  and  to  the  left  by  a  steam-engine  and  by  the  compressed  air. 


nM.w  I'W 


Fig.  400. 

As  it  moves  towards  the  right  the  valve  a  opens,  and  air  under  the  ordinary 
atmospheric  pressure  enters  the  space  A,.  When  this  is  full  the  piston  moves 
towards  the  left,  the  air  in  A  is  compressed  to  about  2  atmospheres,  the 
valve  a  is  closed,  the  valve  b  opens,  and  air  passes  in  the  direction  of  the 
arrows  into  the  cooler,  C.  By  its  compression  it  has  become  strongly 
heated,  and  the  necessary  cooling  is  effected  by  means  of  pipes  through 
which  cold  water  circulates,  entering  at  5  and  emerging  at  6.  The  air,  thus 
compressed  and  cooled,  passes  out  through  the  valve  c^  which  is  automatically 
worked  by  the  machine,  into  the  space  Aj,  where,  in  conjunction  with  the 
steam-engine,  it  moves  the  piston  to  the  left,  and  compresses  the  air  in  Aj ; 
for  at  a  certain  position  of  the  piston  the  valve  c  is  closed,  the  compressed 
air  in  the  cylinder  Aj  expands,  and  thereby  is  cooled  far  below  the  freezing 
point.  As  the  piston  moves  again  to  the  right,  the  valve  d  is  opened  by  the 
working  of  the  machine,  and  the  cooled  air  emerges  through  the  tube  4  to 
its  destination.  If  it  passes  into  an  ordinary  room  it  fills  it  with  snowflakes. 
Machines  of  this  kind  are  extensively  employed  in  the  arts ;  in  breweries, 
oil  refineries,  in  the  artificial  production  of  ice,  and  in  cooling  rooms  for 
the  transport  of  dead  meat,  &c.  on  board  ship. 

495.  Cold  produced  bj  radiation  at  nl^tat. — During  the  day,  the 
ground  receives  from  the  sun  more  heat  than  radiates  into  space,  and  the 
temperature  rises.     The  reverse  is  the  case  during  night.     The  heat  which 

earth  loses  by  radiation  is  no  longer  compensated  for,  and  consequently 
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a  fall  of  temperature  takes  place,  which  is  greater  according  as  the  sky  is 
clearer,  for  clouds  send  towards  the  earth  rays  of  greater  intensity  than 
those  which  come  from  the  celestial  spaces.  In  some  winters  it  has  been 
found  that  rivers  have  not  frozen,  the  sky  having  been  cloudy,  although  the 
thermometer  has  been  for  several  days  below  —  4° ;  while  in  other  less 
severe  winters  the  rivers  freeze  when  the  sky  is  clear.  The  emissive  power 
exercises  a  great  influence  on  the  cold  produced  by  radiation  ;  the  greater  it 
is,  the  greater  is  the  cold. 

In  Bengal,  the  nocturnal  cooling  is  used  in  manufacturing  ice.  Large 
flat  vessels  containing  water  are  placed  on  non-conducting  substances,  such 
as  straw  or  dry  leaves.  In  consequence  of  the  radiation  the  water  freezes, 
even  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  10®  C.  The  same  method  can  be 
applied  in  all  cases  with  a  clear  sky. 

It  is  said  that  the  Peruvians,  in  order  to  preserve  the  shoots  of  young 
plants  from  freezing,  light  great  fires  in  their  neighbourhood,  the  smoke  of 
which,  producing  an  artificial  cloud,  hinders  the  cooling  produced  by 
radiation. 

496.  AbsoHite  xero  of  temperatiire. — As  a  gas  is  increased  ^  of  its 
volume  for  each  degree  Centigrade,  it  follows  that  at  a  temperature  of  273° 
C.  the  volume  of  any  gas  measured  at  zero  is  doubled.  In  like  manner,  if 
the  temperature  of  a  given  volume  at  zero  were  lowered  through  —  273°,  the 
contraction  would  be  equal  to  the  volume  :  that  is,  the  volume  would  not 
exist  At  this  temperature  the  motion  of  the  molecules  of  the  gas  would 
completely  cease,  and  the  pressure  thereby  occasioned.  In  all  probability, 
before  reaching  this  temperature,  gases  would  undergo  some  change. 

This  point  on  the  Centigrade  scale  is  called  the  absolute  zero  of  tempera- 
ture ;  the  temperatures  reckoned  from  this  point  are  called  absolute  tem- 
peratures. They  are  clearly  obtained  by  adding  273  to  the  temperature  on 
the  Centigrade  scale.  Thus  —35®  C.  is  238®  on  the  absolute  scale  of  tem- 
perature, and  +  1 5®  C.  is  288**. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

MECHANICAL  EQUIVALENT  OF  HEAT. 

497.  IKeeluuiloal  equivalent  of  lieat. — If  the  various  instances  of  the 
production  of  heat  by  motion  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  in  all  cases 
mechanical  force  is  consumed.  Thus  in  rubbing  two  bodies  against  each 
other,  motion  is  apparently  destroyed  by  friction  ;  it  is  not,  however,  lost, 
but  appears  in  the  form  of  a  motion  of  the  particles  of  the  body  ;  the  motion 
of  the  mass  is  transformed  into  a  motion  of  the  molecules. 

Again,  if  a  body  be  allowed  to  iaXL  from  a  height,  it  strikes  a^^ainst  the 
ground  with  a  certain  velocity.  According  to  older  views,  its  motion  is  de- 
stroyed, vis  viva  is  lost  This,  however,  is  not  the  case ;  the  vis  viva  ot 
the  body  appears  as  vis  viva  of  its  molecules. 

In  the  case,  too,  of  chemical  action,  the  most  productive,  artificial  source 
of  heat,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that  there  is,  in  the  act  of  combining, 
an  impact  of  the  dissimilar  molecules  against  each  other,  an  effect  analogous 
to  the  production  of  heat  by  the  impact  of  masses  of  matter  against  each 
other  (483). 

In  like  manner,  heat  may  be  made  to  produce  motion,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  steam-engine,  and  the  propulsion  of  shot  from  a  gun. 

Traces  of  a  view  that  there  is  a  connection  between  heat  and  motion  are 
to  be  met  with  in  the  older  writers,  Bacon  for  example  ;  and  Locke  says, 
*  Heat  is  a  very  brisk  agitation  of  the  insensible  parts  of  the  object,  which 
produces  in  us  that  sensation  from  whence  we  denominate  the  object  hot ; 
so  that  what  in  our  sensation  is  heat,  in  the  object  is  nothing  but  motion.' 
Rumford,  in  explaining  his  great  experiment  of  the  production  of  heat  by 
friction,  was  unable  to  assign  any  other  cause  for  the  heat  produced  than 
motion  ;  and  Davy,  in  the  explanation  of  his  experiment  of  melting  ice  by 
friction  in  vacuo^  expressed  similar  views.  Camot,  in  a  work  on  the  steam- 
engine,  published  in  1824,  also  indicated  a  connection  between  heat  and 
work. 

The  views,  however,  which  had  been  stated  by  isolated  writers  had  little 
or  no  influence  on  the  progress  of  scientific  investigation,  and  it  is  in  the 
year  1842  that  the  modern  theories  may  be  said  to  have  had  their  origin. 
In  that  year  Dr.  Mayer,  a  physician  in  Heilbronn,  formally  stated  that  there 
exists  a  connection  between  heat  and  work  ;  and  he  it  was  who  first  intro- 
duced into  science  the  expression  *  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,^  Mayer 
also  gave  a  method  by  which  this  equivalent  could  be  calculated  ;  the  par- 
ticular results,  however,  are  of  no  value,  as  the  method,  though  correct  in. 
principle,  is  founded  on  incorrect  data. 

In  the  same  year,  too,  Colding  of  Copenhagen  published  experiments  oa 
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the  production  of  heat  by  friction,  from  which  he  concluded  that  the  evolu- 
tion of  heat  was  proportional  to  the  mechanical  energy  expended. 

About  the  same  time  as  Mayer,  but  quite  independently  of  him,  Joule 
commenced  a  series  of  experimental  investigations  on  the  relation  between 
heat  and  work.  These  first  drew  the  attention  of  scientific  men  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  were  admitted  as  a  proof  that  the  transformation  of  heat  into  me- 
chanical energy,  or  of  mechanical  energy  into  heat,  always  takes  place  in  a 
definite  numerical  ratio. 

Subsequently  to  Mayer  and  Joule,  several  physicists,  by  their  theoretical 
and  experimental  investigations,  have  contributed  to  establish  the  mechanical 
theory  of  heat :  namely,  in  this  country.  Sir  W.  Thomson  and  Rankine  ;  in 
Germany,  Helmholtz,  Clausius,  and  Holtzmann  ;  and  in  France,  Clapeyron 
and  Regnault.  The  following  are  some  of  the  most  important  and  satis- 
factory of  Joule's  experiments. 

A  copper  vessel,  B  (fig.  401),  was  provided  with  a  brass  paddle-wheel 
(indicated  by  the  dotted  lines),  which  could  be  made  to  rotate  about  a 


Fig.  40X. 


vertical  axis.  Two  weights,  E  and  F,  were  attached  to  cords  which  passed 
over  the  pulleys  C  and  D,  and  were  connected  with  the  axis  A.  These 
weights  in  falling  cause  the  wheel  to  rotate.  The  height  of  the  fall,  which  in 
Joule's  experiments  was  about  63  feet,  was  indicated  on  the  scales  G  and  H. 

The  roller  A  was  so  constructed  that  by  detaching  a  pin  the  weights  could 
be  raised  without  moving  the  wheel.  The  vessel  B  was  filled  with  water 
and  placed  on  a  stand,  and  the  weights  allowed  to  sink.  When  they  had 
reached  the  ground,  the  roller  was  detached  from  the  axis,  and  the  weights 
again  raised,  the  same  operations  being  repeated  20  times.  The  heat  pro- 
duced was  measured  by  ordinary  calori metric  methods  (447). 

The  work  expended  is  measured  by  the  product  of  the  weight  into  the 
height  through  which  it  falls,  ox  ph^  less  the  work  lost  by  the  friction  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  apparatus.  This  is  diminished  as  far  as  possible  by  the 
use  of  friction  wheels  (78),  and  its  amount  is  determined  by  connecting  C 
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and  D  without  causing  them  to  pass  ov<^r  A,  and  then  determining  the 
weight  necessary  to  communicate  to  them  a  uniform  motion. 

In  this  way  it  has  been  found  that  a  thermal  unit — that  is,  the  quantity  of 
heat  by  which  a  pound  of  water  is  raised  through  i®  C. — is  generated  by  the 
expenditure  of  the  same  amount  of  work  as  would  be  required  to  raise  1,392 
pounds  through  i  foot,  or  i  pound  through  1,392  feet.  This  is  expressed  by 
saying  that  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  the  thermal  unit  is  1,392  foot-pounds. 

The  friction  of  an  iron  paddle-wheel  in  mercury  gave  1,397  foot-pounds, 
and  that  of  the  friction  of  two  iron  plates  gave  1,395  foot-pounds,  as  the 
mechanical  equivalent  of  one  thermal  unit. 

In  another  series  of  experiments,  the  air  in  a  receiver  was  compressed 
by  means  of  a  force-pump,  both  being  immersed  in  a  known  weight  of  water 
at  a  known  temperature.  After  300  strokes  of  the  piston,  the  heat,  C,  was 
measured  which  the  water  had  gained.  This  heat  was  due  to  the  compression 
of  the  air  and  to  the  friction  of  the  piston.  To  eliminate  the  latter  in- 
fluence, the  experiment  was  made  under  the  same  conditions,  but  leaving  the 
receiver  open.  The  air  was  not  compressed,  and  300  strokes  of  the  piston 
developed  C  thermal  units.  Hence  C  —  C  is  the  heat  produced  by  the  com- 
pression of  the  gas.     Representing  the  foot-pounds  expended  in  producing 

W 
this  heat  by  W,  we  have  - — --.  for  the  value  of  the  mechanical  equivalent 

^»  — "  v» 
By  this  method  Joule  obtained  the  number  1,442. 

The  mean  number  which  Joule  adopted  for  the  mechanical  equivalent  of 
one  thermal  unit  on  the  Centigrade  scale  is  1,390  foot-pounds  ;  on  the 
Fahrenheit  scale  it  is  772  foot-pounds.  The  number  is  called  youUs  equi- 
valent^ and  is  usually  designated  by  the  symbol  J. 

On  the  metrical  system  424  metres  usually  are  taken  as  the  height  through 
which  a  kilogramme  of  water  must  fall  to  raise  its  temperature  i  degree 
Centigrade.  This  is  equal  to  42,400,000  grammes  raised  through  a  height  of 
a  centimetre. 

Professor  Rowland  of  Baltimore  has  recently  made  a  very  careful  and 
complete  determination  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  by  Joules 
method,  in  which  he  has  examined  and  allowed  for  all  possible  sources  of 
error.  His  results  give  426*9  kilogramme-metres  as  the  mean  value  of  this 
constant  for  the  latitude  of  Baltimore. 

Him  made  the  following  determination  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  by 
means  of  the  heat  produced  by  the  compression  of  lead.  A  large  block  of 
sandstone,  CD  (fig.  402),  is  suspended  vertically  by  cords  \  its  weight  is  P. 
E  is  a  piece  of  lead,  fashioned  so  that  its  temperature  may  be  determined 
by  the  introduction  of  a  thermometer.  The  weight  of  this  is  II,  and  its 
specific  heat  c,  AB  is  a  cylinder  of  cast  iron,  whose  weight  is/.  If  this  be 
raised  to  A'B',  a  height  of  h^  and  allowed  to  fall  again,  it  compresses  the 
lead,  E,  against  the  anvil,  CD.  It  remains  to  measure  on  the  one  hand  the 
work  lost,  and  on  the  other  the  heat  gained. 

The  hammer  AB  being  raised  to  a  height  //,  the  work  of  its  fall  \sph  ; 
but  as,  by  its  elasticity,  it  rises  again  to  a  height  ^^  the  work  is  p  (A  — A,). 
The  anvil  CD,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  raised  through  a  height  H  to  CD', 
and  lias  required  in  so  doing  PH  units  of  work.  The  work,  W,  definitely 
absorbed  by  the  lead  \%  p  (^ -//,)- PH.     On  the  other  hand,  the  lead  has 
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been  heated  by  fl,  it  has  gained  Uc6  thermal  units,  c  being  the  specific  heat 
of  lead,  and  the  mechanical  equivalent  J  is  equal  to  the  quotient  A 
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The  following  is  the  method  which  Mayer  employed  in  calculating  the 
mechanical  equivalent  of  heat.  It  is  taken,  with  slight  modi ticat ions,  from 
Prof  Tyndall's  work  on  //ta/,  who,  while  strictly  following  Mayer's  reason- 
ing, has  corrected  his  data. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  rectangular  vessel  with  a  section  of  a  square  fool 
contains  at  0°  a  cubic  foot  of  air  under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  ; 
and  let  us  suppose  that  it  is  enclosed  by  a  piston  without  weight. 

Suppose  now  that  the  cubic  foot  of  air  is  heated  until  its  volume  is 
doubled  ;  from  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  air  we  know  that  this  is  the 
case  at  273°  C.  The  gas  in  doubling  its  volume  will  have  raised  the  piston 
through  a  foot  in  height ;  it  will  have  lifted  the  atmospheric  pressure  through 
this  distance.  But  the  atmospheric  pressure  on  a  square  foot  is  in  round 
numbers  15  «  144  —  2,160  pounds.  Hence  a  cubic  foot  of  air,  in  doubling  ils 
volume,  has  lifted  a  weight  of  2,160  pounds  through  a  height  of  a  fool. 

Now  a  cubic  foot  of  air  at  zero  weighs  I'Z9  oimce,  and  the  specific  heat 
of  air  under  constant  pressure — -that  is,  when  it  can  expand  freely — as  com- 
pared with  that  of  an  equal  weight  of  water,  is  024 ;  so  that  the  quantity 
of  heat  which  will  raise  1-29  ounce  of  air  through  273°  will  only  raise 
0-24  X  i'2g-o'3i  01.  of  water  through  the  same  temperature  ;  but  0-31  oz.  of 
water  raised  through  273°  is  equal  to  5'Z9  pounds  of  water  raised  through 
i-C. 

That  is,  the  quantity  of  heat  which  will  double  the  volume  of  a  cubic  foot 
of  air,  and  in  so  doing  will  lift  2,160  pounds  through  a  height  of  a  foot,  is 
5-29  thermal  units. 

Now  in  the  above  case  the  gas  has  been  healed  under  constant  pressure, 
that  is,  when  it  could  expand  freely.  If,  however,  it  had  been  heated  under 
constant  volume,  its  specific  heat  would  have  been  less  in  the  ratio  1  :  1-414 
{460),  so  that  the  quantity  of  heat  required  under  these  circumstances  to 
raise  ihe  temperature  of  a  cubic  foot  of  air  would  be  5-29  x         "374.      De- 
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ducting  this  from  529,  Ihe  difference  1-55  represents  the  weight  of  wUer 
which  would  have  been  raised  1°  C.  by  ihe  excess  of  heat  imparted  to  the 
air  when  it  could  expand  freely.  But  this  excess  ha.s  been  consumed  in  the 
work  of  raising  2,160  poiuids  through  a  foot.  Dividing  this  by  1*55  we  have 
Ii393'  Hence  the  heat  which  will  raise  a  pound  of  water  through  i"  C.  will 
raise  a  weight  of  1,393  pounds  through  a  height  of  a  foot ;  a  numerical  value 
of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  agreeing  as  closely  as  can  be  expected 
with  that  which  Joule  adopted  as  the  most  certain  of  his  experimental 

The  law  of  the  relation  of  heat  to  mechanical  energy  may  be  thus  stated  :— 
Heat  and  mechanical  energy  are  mutually  convertible;  and  heat  requires  for 
its  production,  and  produces  by  its  disappearance,  mechanical  entrgy  in  the 
ratio  of  \,y^  foot-pounds  for  every  thermal  unit. 

A  variety  of  expteriments  may  in  like  manner  be  adduced  to  show  that 
whenever  heat  disappears  work  is  produced.  For  example,  if  in  a  reservoir 
immersed  in  water  the  air  be  compressed  to  the  extent  of  10  atmospheres  : 
supposing  that  now,  when  the  compressed  air  has  acquired  the  temperature 
of  the  water,  it  be  allowed  to  act  upon  a  piston  loaded  by  a  wei^t,  the- 
weigfat  is  raised.  At  the  same  time  the  water  becomes  cooler,  showing  that 
a  certain  quantity  of  heat  had  disappeared  in  producing  the  mechanical 
effort  of  raising  the  weight  This  may  also  be  tllmtrated  by  the  following 
exjjeriment,  due  to  Prof.  Tyndall : — 

A  strong  metal  box  is  taken,  provided  with  a  stopcock,  on  which  can  be 
screwed  a  small  condensing  pump.  Having  compressed  the  air  by  its  means- 
as  it  becomes  heated  by  this  process,  the  box  is  allowed  to  stand  for  some 


lime,  until  it  has  acquired  the  tempterature  of  the  surrounding  medium.  On 
opening  the  stopcock,  the  air  rushes  out :  it  is  expelled  by  the  expansive- 
force  of  the  internal  air  ;  in  short,  the  air  drives  itself  out.  Work  is  there- 
fore perfonned  by  the  air,  and  there  should  be  a  disappearance  of  heat ;. 
and  if  the  jet  of  air  be  allowed  to  strike  against  the  thermo-pile,  the  gaK'ano- 
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meter  is  deflected,  and  the  direction  of  its  deflection  indicates  a  cooling 
(fig.  403).  The  same  effect  is  observefi  when,  on  opening  a  boille  of  soda 
water,  the  carbonic  gas  which  escapes  is  allowed  to  impinge  against  the 
thenno-pile. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  exfWriment  is  made  with  an  ordinary  pair  of 
bellows,  and  the  current  of  air  is  allowed  to  strike  against  the  pile,  the 
deflection  of  the  galvanometer  is  in  the  opposite  direction,  indicating  an 
increase  of  temperature  (fig.  404).  In  this  case  the  hand  of  the  experimenter 
performs  the  work,  which  is  converted  into  heat. 

Joule  placed  in  a  calorimeter  two  equal  copper  reservoirs,  which  could 
be  connected  by  a  tube.  One  of  these  contained  air  at  33  atmospheres,  the 
other  was  exhausted.  When  they  were  connected,  they  came  into  equili- 
brium under  a  pressure  of  1 1  atmospheres ;  but  as  the  gas  in  expanding  had 
done  no  work,  there  was  no  alteration  in  temperaiUFC.     When,  however,  the 


'as  fill  I  of  water,  the  air  in  entering  was  obliged  to  expel 
n  work,  and  the  temperature  sank,  owing  to  an  absorption 


it  and  thus  perfor 

For  further  information  the  student  of  this  subject  is  referred  to  the 
following  works  :— Tyndall  on  Heat  as  a  Mode  of  Motion,  Maxwell  on  Heal, 
Wormell's  Tkermodynamia  (Longmans),  and  Tait  on  Thermodynamics 
(Edmonston  and  Douglas).  A  condensed,  though  complete  and  systematic 
account  of  the  dynamical  theory  of  heat  is  met  with  in  Professor  Foster's 
articles  on  '  Heat,'  in  Watts's  Dictionary  of  Ch£mistry. 

498.  SUatpMloB  of  enercy. — Rankine  has  the  following  interesting 
observations  on  a  remarkable  consequence  of  the  mutual  convertibility  which 
has  been  shown  to  exist  between  heat  and  other  forms  of  energy  ; — Sir  W. 
Thomson  has  pointed  out  the  fact  that  there  exists,  at  least  in  the  present 
stale  of  the  known  world,  a  predominating  tendency  to  the  conversion  of  all 
the  other  forms  of  physical  energy  into  heal,  and  to  the  uniform  diffusion  of 
all  heat  throughout  all  matter.  The  form  in  which  we  generally  find  energy 
originally  collected  is  that  of  a  store  of  chemical  power  consisting  of  uncom- 
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bined  elements.     The  combination  of  these  elements  produces  energy  in  the 
form  known  by  the  name  of  electrical  currents,  part  only  of  which  can  be 
employed  in  analysing  chemical  compounds,  and  thus  reconverted  into  a 
store  of  chemical  power  ;  the  remainder  is  necessarily  converted  into  heat ; 
a  part  only  of  this  heat  can  be  employed  in  analysing  compounds  or  in  re- 
producing electric  currents.     If  the  remainder  of  the  heat  be  employed  in 
expanding  an  elastic  substance,  it  may  be  converted  entirely  into  visible 
motion,  or  into  a  store  of  visible  mechanical  power  (by  raising  weights,  for 
example),  provided  the  elastic  substance  is  enabled  to  expand  until  its 
temperature  falls  to  the  point  which  corresponds  to  the  absolute  privation 
of  heat ;  but  unless  this  condition  is  fulfilled,  a  certain  proportion  only  of 
the  heat,  depending  on  the  range  of  temperature  through  which  the  elastic 
body  works,  can  be  converted,  the  rest  remaining  in  the  state  of  heat    On 
the  other  hand,  all  visible  motion  is  of  necessity  ultimately  converted  into 
heat  by  the  agency  of  friction.     There  is,  then,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
known  world,  a  tendency  towards  the  conversion  of  all  physical  energy  into 
the  sole  form  of  heat. 

Heat,  moreover,  tends  to  diffuse  itself  uniformly  by  conduction  and 
radiation,  until  all  matter  shall  have  acquired  the  same  temperature.  There 
is,  consequently,  so  far  as  we  understand  the  present  condition  of  the 
universe,  a  tendency  towards  a  state  in  which  all  physical  energy  will  be  in 
the  state  of  heat,  and  that  heat  so  diffused  that  all  matter  will  be  at  the 
same  temperature  ;  so  that  there  will  be  an  end  of  all  physical  phenomena. 

Vast  as  this  speculation  may  seem,  it  appears  to  be  soundly  based  on 
experimental  data,  and  to  truly  represent  the  present  condition  of  the  uni- 
verse as  far  as  we  know  it. 
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ON   LIGHT. 


CHAPTER   I. 

TRANSMISSION,  VELOCITY,  AND  INTENSITY  OF  LIGHT. 

499.  Tlieortos  of  Urbt. — Light  is  the  agent  which,  by  its  action  on  the 
retina,  excites  in  us  the  sensation  of  vision.  That  part  of  physics  which  deals 
with  the  properties  of  light  is  known  as  optics. 

In  order  to  explain  the  origin  of  light,  various  hypotheses  have  been  made, 
the  most  important  of  which  are  the  emission  or  corpuscular  theory,  and  the 
undulcUory  theory. 

On  the  emission  theory  it  is  assumed  that  luminous  bodies  emit,  in  all 
directions,  an  imponderable  substance,  which  consists  of  molecules  of  an 
extreme  degree  of  tenuity :  these  are  propagated  in  right  lines  with  an  almost 
infinite  velocity.  Penetrating  into  the  eye  they  act  on  the  retina,  and  deter- 
mine the  sensation  which  constitutes  vision. 

On  the  undulatory  theory,  all  bodies,  as  well  as  the  celestial  spaces,  are 
filled  by  an  extremely  subtle  elastic  medium,  which  is  called  xYi^  lumini/erous 
ether.  The  luminosity  of  a  body  is  due  to  an  infinitely  rapid  vibratory  motion 
of  its  molecules,  which,  v/hen  communicated  to  the  ether,  is  propagated  in  all 
directions  in  the  form  of  spherical  waves,  and  this  vibratory  motion,  being 
thus  transmitted  to  the  retina,  calls  forth  the  sensation  of  vision.  The 
vibrations  of  the  ether  take  place  not  in  the  direction  of  the  wave,  but  in  a 
plane  at  right  angles  to  it.  The  latter  are  called  the  transversal  vibrations. 
An  idea  of  these  may  be  formed  by  shaking  a  rope  at  one  end.  The  vibra- 
tions, or  to  and  fro  movements,  of  the  particles  of  the  rope,  are  at  right 
angles  to  the  length  of  the  rope,  but  the  onward  motion  of  the  wave's  form 
is  in  the  direction  of  the  length. 

On  the  emission  theory  the  propagation  of  light  is  effected  by  a  motion 
or  translation  of  particles  of  light  thrown  out  from  the  luminous  body,  as  a 
bullet  is  discharged  from  a  gun  ;  on  the  undulatory  theory  there  is  no  pro- 
gressive motion  of  the  particles  themselves,  but  only  of  the  state  of  disturb- 
ance which  was  communicated  by  the  luminous  body;  it  is  a  motion  of 
oscillation^  and,  like  the  propagation  of  waves  in  water,  takes  place  by  a  series 
of  vibrations. 

The  luminiferous  ether  penetrates  all  bodies,  but  on  account  of  its 
extreme  tenuity  it  is  uninfluenced  by  gravitation  ;  it  occupies  space,  and 
although  it  presents  no  appreciable  resistance  to  the  motion  of  the  denser 
bodies,  it  is  possible  that  it  hinders  the  motion  of  the  smaller  comets.     It  has 
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been  found,  for  example,  that  Encke's  comet,  whose  period  of  revolution  is 
about  3^  years,  has  its  period  diminished  by  about  o*ii  of  a  day  at  each 
successive  rotation,  and  this  diminution  is  ascribed  by  some  to  the  resistance 
of  the  ether. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  the  undulatory  theory  were  enunciated  by 
Huyghens,  and  subsequently  by  Euler.  The  emission  theory,  principally 
owing  to  Newton's  powerful  support,  was  for  long  the  prevalent  scientific 
creed.  The  undulatory  theory  was  adopted  and  advocated  by  Young,  who 
showed  how  a  large  number  of  optical  phenomena,  particularly  those  ot 
diffraction,  were  to  be  explained  by  that  theory.  Subsequently  too,  though 
independently  of,  Young,  Fresnel  showed  that  the  phenomena  of  dif&action, 
and  also  that  of  polarisation,  are  explicable  on  the  same  theory,  which,  since 
his  time,  has  been  generally  accepted. 

The  undulatory  theory  not  only  explains  the  phenomena  of  light,  but  it 
reveals  an  intimate  connection  between  these  phenomena  and  those  of  heat 
(429) ;  it  shows,  also,  how  completely  analogous  the  phenomena  of  light  are 
to  those  of  sound,  regard  being  had  to  the  differences  of  the  media  in  which 
these  two  classes  of  phenomena  take  place. 

500.  InmiBiniSv  traasparentv  traaslnoaiitv  And  opaqv*  b<H— ■ — Lumi' 
nous  bodies  are  those  which  emit  light,  such  as  the  sun,  and  ignited  bodies. 
Transparent  or  diaphanous  bodies  are  those  which  readily  transmit  light, 
and  through  which  objects  can  be  distinguished  :  water,  gases,  polished  glass, 
are  of  this  kind.  Translucent  bodies  transmit  light,  but  objects  cannot  be 
distinguished  through  them  :  ground  glass,  oiled  paper,  &c.,  belong  to  this 
class.  Opaque  bodies  do  not  transmit  light ;  for  example,  wood,  metals,  &c. 
No  bodies  are  quite  opaque  ;  they  are  all  more  or  less  translucent  when  cut 
in  sufficiently  thin  leaves. 

Foucault  showed  that  when  the  object-glass  of  a  telescope  is  thinly 
silvered,  the  layer  is  so  transparent  that  the  sun  can  be  viewed  through  it 
without  danger  to  the  eyes,  since  the  metallic  surface  reflects  the  greater 
part  of  the  heat  and  light. 

501.  &iimiBoas  raj  and  penoil. — A  luminous  ray  is  the  direction  of  the 
line  in  which  light  is  propagated  ;  a  luminous  pencil  is  a  collection  of  rays 
from  the  same  source ;  it  is  said  to  be  parallel  when  it  is  composed  of 
parallel  rays,  divergent  when  the  rays  separate  from  each  other,  and  con- 
vergent when  they  tend  towards  the  same  point.  Every  luminous  body  emits 
divergent  rectilinear  rays  from  all  its  points,  and  in  all  directions. 

502.  PropaffatioB  of  liffbt  in  a  bomoreBemis  medivun. — A  medium  is 
any  space  or  substance  which  light  can  traverse,  such  as  a  vacuum,  air,  water, 
glass,  &c.  A  medium  is  said  to  be  homogeneous  when  its  chemical  compo- 
sition and  density  arc  the  same  in  all  parts. 

///  ei-'ery  homogeneous  medium  light  is  propagated  in  a  right  line.  For, 
if  an  opaque  body  is  placed  in  the  right  line  which  joins  the  eye  and  the 
luminous  body,  the  light  is  intercepted.  The  light  which  passes  into  a  dark 
room  by  a  small  aperture  leaves  a  luminous  trace,  which  is  visible  from  the 
light  falling  on  the  particles  of  dust  suspended  in  the  atmosphere. 

Light  changes  its  direction  on  meeting  an  object  which  it  cannot  pene- 
trate, or  when  it  passes  from  one  medium  to  another.  These  phenomena 
will  be  described  under  the  heads  reflection  and  refraction. 


Shadow,  Penumbra. 
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503.  stwoow.  pAflnmbr*. — When  light  falls  upon  an  opaque  body  it 
:annot  penetrate  into  the  space  immediately  behind  it,  and  Ibis  space  is 
railed  the  shadow. 

In  determining  the  extent  and  the  shape  of  a  shadow  projected  by  a  body, 
wo  cases  are  to  be  distinguished ;  that  in  which  the  source  of  light  is  a 
ingle  point,  and  that  in  which  it  is  a  body  of  any  given  extent. 

In  the  first  case,  let  S  (fig.  405)  be  the  luminous  point,  and  M  a  spherical 
Kxly,  which  causes  the  shadow.     If  an  infinitely  long  straight  line,  SC,' 
nove  round  the 
I^ere    M    I 
fentially,  always  I 
lassing  through  [ 
he  point  S,  this  I 
ine  will  produc 

ace,  which,  be- 1 

'ond  the  sphere,  j,^ 

eparates       that 

■ortion  of  space  which  is  in  shadow  from  that  which  is  illuminated.     In  the 

vesent  case,  on  placing  a  screen,  FQ,  behind  the  opaque  body  the  limit 

tf  the  shadow  HG  will  be  sharply  defined.    This  is  not,  however,  usually 

be  case,  for  luminous  bodies  have  always  a  certain  magnitude,  and  are  not 

nerely  luminous  points. 

Suppose  that  the  luminous  and  illuminated  bodies  are  two  spheres,  5L 
ind  MN  (fig.  406).  If  an  infinite  straight  line,  AG,  moves  tangentially  to 
Mth  spheres,  al- 
vays  cutting  the  I 
ine  of  the  ce 
n  the  point  A,  I 
t  will  produc 
I  conical  surface  I 
irith  this  point  I 
or  a  summit,  and  I 
rhich  traces  be-  I 
lind    the  sphere  r«.  v^ 

UN    a   perfectly 

lark  space  MGHN.  If  a  second  right  line,  LU,  which  cuts  the  line  of 
xntre  in  B,  moves  tangentially  to  the  two  spheres,  so  as  to  produce  a  new 
lonical  surface,  BDC,  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the  space  outside  this  surface 
s  illuminated,  but  that  the  part  between  the  two  conical  surfaces  is  neither 
[uite  dark  nor  quite  light.  So  that  if  a  screen,  PQ,  is  placed  behind  the 
>paque  body,  the  portion  cGdH  of  the  screen  is  quite  in  the  shadow,  while 
be  space  ab  receives  light  from  certain  parts  of  the  luminous  body,  and  not 
rom  others.  It  is  brighter  than  the  true  shadow,  and  not  so  bright  as  the 
est  of  the  screen,  and  it  is  accordingly  called  the  penumbra. 

Shadows  such  as  these  are  geometrical  shadtnos;  physical  shadoivs,  or 
hose  which  are  really  seen,  are  by  no  means  so  sharply  defined.  A  certain 
[uantity  of  light  passes  into  the  shadow,  even  when  the  source  of  light  is  a 
nere  point,  and  conversely  the  shadow  influences  the  illuminated  part.    This. 
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s  Icnown  by  the  name  of 


phenomenon,  which  will  be  afterwards  described,  is 
lUffraction  (646). 

504.  ZmMffas  prodaoaa  bj  b^bU  >partni«>.— When  luminous  rays, 
which  pass  inio  a  dark  chamber  through  a  small  aperturt,  are  received  upon 
:i  screen,  they  form  images  of  external  objects.  These  images  are  inverted, 
iheir  shape  is  always  that  of  the  external  objects,  and  is  independent  of  the 
.sh.ipe  of  the  aperture. 

The  inversion  of  the  images  arises  from  the  feet  that  the  luminous  rajri 
proceeding  from  external  objects,  and  penetrating  into  the  chamber,  en 
one  another  in  passing  the  aperture,  as  shown  in  lig.  407.     Continuing  ii 

straight   line,  the 

higher  parts 

the  screen   at  tbe 

I  lower  parts  ;  and 

I  conversely, 

I  tbe    lower    partt 
t    the    higher 

Pig. 401.  partsofthesi 

Hence  the  inver- 
sion of  the  image.  In  the  article  Camera  Obscnia,  it  will  be  seen  how  the 
brightness  and  precision  of  these  images  are  increased  by  means  of  lenses. 

In  order  to  show  that  the  shape  of  the  image  is  independent  of  that  of 
the  aperture,  when  the  latter  is  sufficiently  small  and  the  'screen  at  an  ade- 
quate distance,  imagine  a  triangular  aperture,  O  {fig.  408),  made  in  the  door 
of  a  dark  chamber, 
I  and    let    d^    be  a 
I  screen  on  which  ii 
I  received  (he  image 
'  a  flame,  AD.     ' 
I  divergent        pent 
I  from  each   point  of 
flame    passes 
I  through    the    aper- 
Fig.  ,nB.  X'an,  and  forms  on 

the  screen  a  triangu- 
lar ima;;c  resembling  the  apcnure.  But  the  union  of  all  these  partial  images 
[iroduces  a  total  image  of  the  same  form  as  the  luminous  object.  For  if  we 
conceive  that  an  infinite  straight  line  moves  round  the  aperture,  with  the  ct 
<iiiion  that  il  is  always  tangential  to  the  luminous  object  AB,  and  that  the 
.■iperture  is  very  small,  the  straight  line  describes  two  cones,  the  apex  of  whteli 
is  the  aperture,  while  one  of  the  bases  is  the  luminous  object  and  the  other  the 
luminous  object  on  the  screen— that  is,  the  image.  Hence,  if  the  screen  ii 
jierpcndicular  to  the  right  line  joining  the  centre  of  the  aperture  ai>d  the 
ttmre  of  the  luminous  body,  the  image  is  similar  to  the  body  ;  but  if  the 
.icreen  is  oblique,  the  image  is  elongated  in  the  direction  of  its  obliquity. 
This  is  tthat  is  seen  in  the  shadow  produced  by  foliage;  the  luminous  ray* 
paiising  through  the  leaves  priducc  images  of  the  sun,  which  are  either rouDd 
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r  elliptical,  according  as  the  ground  is  perpendicular  or  oblique  to  the  solar 
lys  ;  and  this  is  the  case  whatever  be  the  shape  of  ihe  aperture  through 
hich  the  light  passes. 

505.  Veiooitr  of  Usbt. — Light  moves  with  such  a  velocity  that  at  the 
irface  of  the  earth  there  is,  to  ordinary  observation,  no  appreciable  intenal 
Hween  the  occurrence  of  any  luminous  phenomenon  and  its  perception  by 
le  eye.  And,  accordingly,  this  velocity  was  first  determined  by  means  of 
itronomical  observations.  Romcr,  a  Danish  astronomer,  in  1675,  first 
Mluced  the  velocity  of  light  from  an  observation  of  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's 
rst  satellite. 

Jupiter  is  a  planet,  round  which  four  satellites  revolve,  as  the  moon  does 
lund  the  earth.  This  first  satellite,  E  {fig.  409),  suffers  occultation — that 
,  passes  into  Jupi- 
rt  shadow  —  at 
lual  intervals  of  I 
me,  which 
th.  38m.  36s.  I 
^ile  the  earth  [ 
lOves  in  that  pan  I 

urest  Jupiter, 
istance  from  that 
lanet  does  not 
lateiially  alter,  and  the  intervals  between  two  successive  occultations  of 
le  satellite  are  approximately  the  same ;  but,  in  proportion  as  the  eanh 
lOves  away  in  its  revolution  round  the  sun,  S,  the  interval  between  two 
xultations  increases,  and  when,  at  the  end  of  six  months,  the  earth  has 
used  from  the  position  T  to  the  position  T',  a  total  retardation  of  i6m. 
Ss.  is  observed  between  the  time  at  which  the  phenomenon  is  seen  and 
lat  at  which  it  is  calculated  to  take  place.  But  when  the  earth  was  in  the 
osition  T,  the  sun's  light  reflected  from  the  satellite  £  had  ti 
istance  ET,  while  in  the  second  position  the  light  had  ti 
istance  ET',  This  distance  exceeds  the  first  by  the  quantity  TT',  for, 
om  the  great  distance  of  the  satellite  E,  the  rays  ET  and  ET'  may  be 
msidered  parallel.  Consequently,  light  requires  16m.  36s.  to  travel  the 
iameter  TT'  of  the  terrestrial  orbit,  or  twice  the  distance  of  the  earth  from 
le  Sim,  which  gives  for  its  velocity  190,000  miles  in  a  second. 

The  stars  nearest  the  earth  are  separated  from  it  by  at  least  io6,?65 
mes  the  distance  of  the  sun.  Consequently,  the  light  which  they  send 
squires  more  than  3  years  to  reach  us.  Those  stars,  which  are  only  visible 
y  means  of  the  telescope,  arc  possibly  at  such  a  distance  that  thousands 
f  years  would  be  required  for  their  light  to  reach  our  planetary  system. 
rhey  might  have  been  extinguished  for  ages  without  our  knowing  it. 

506.  ronranlt'a  apparatus  for  Ovtennlnlnf  tbe  valooltT  of  Uflit. — 
Notwithstanding  the  prodigious  velocity  of  light,  Foucauli  has  succeeded  in 
lelem:iining  it  experimentally  by  the  aid  of  an  ingenious  apparatus,  based 
m  the  use  of  the  rotating  mirror,  which  was  adopted  by  Wheatstone  in 
neasuring  the  velocity  of  electricity. 

In  the  description  of  this  apparatus,  a  knowledge  of  the  principal  pro- 
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perties  of  mirrors  and  of  lenses  is  presupposed.  Fig.  410 
chief  parts  of  Foucault's  arrangement  The  window  shutter,  K,  of  i4 
chamber  is  perforated  by  a  square  aperture,  behind  which  the  ^a& 
wire  o  is  stretched  vertically.  A  beam  of  solar  light  reflected  from  tie 
side  upon  a  mirror  enters  the  dark  room  by  the  square  aperture,  meM 
platinum  wire,  and  then  traverses  an  achromatic  lens,  L,  with  m  Long  fl 
placed  at  a  distance  from  the  platinum  wire  less  than  double  the  priM 
focal  distance.  The  image  of  the  platinum  wire,  more  or  leu  nugnl 
would  thus  be  formed  on  the  axis  of  the  lens ;  but  the  luminous  pd 
having  traversed  the  lens,  impinges  on  a  plane  mirror,  m,  rotating  wiiti 
velocity ;  it  is  reflected  from  this,  and  forms  in  space  an  inuge  a 
platinum  wire,  which  is  displaced  with  an  angular  velocity  double  thai  j 
mirror  (520).    This  image  is  reflected  by  a  concave  mirror,  H,irii{iscc 


e  coincides  with  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  mirror  m,  and  «iA 
centre  of  figure.  The  pencil  reflected  from  the  mirror  M  returns  upoa  iB 
is  again  reflected  from  the  mirror  m,  traverses  the  lens  a  second  tim> 
forms  an  image  of  the  platinum  wire,  which  appears  on  the  wiie  ittJ 
long  as  the  mirror  m  turns  slowly. 

In  order  to  see  this  image  without  hiding  the  pencil  of  light  which  a 
by  the  aperture  in  K,  a  mirror  of  unsilvered  glass,  V,  with  parallel  EkS 
placed  between  the  lens  and  the  wire,  and  is  inclined  so  that  the  rtdu 
rays  fall  upon  a  powerful  eyepiece,  P. 

The  apparatus  being  arranged,  if  the  mirror  m  is  at  rest,  the  TXj  ■ 
meeting  M  is  reflected  to  m,  and  from  thence  returns  along  its  former  f 
till  it  meets  the  glass  plate  V  in  a,  and  being  partially  reflected,  forms  it 
the  distance  arf  being  equal  10  no-— an  image  of  the  wire,  which  thetj 
cnabl  ed  to  observe  by  means  of  the  eyepiece,  P.  If  the  mirror,  instc* 
being  fixed,  is  moving  slowly  round — its  axis  being  at  right  angles  19 
plane  of  the  paper — there  will  be  no  sensible  change  in  the  position  rf 
mirror  m  during  the  brief  inter^'al  elapsing  while  light  travels  from  m  B 
and  back  again,  but  the  image  will  alternately  disappear  and  reappear. 
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low  the  velocity  of  M  is  increased  to  upwards  of  30  turns  per  second,  the 
nterval  between  the  disappearance  and  reappearance  is  so  short  that  the 
mpression  on  the  eye  is  persistent,  and  the  image  appears  perfectly  steady. 

Lastly,  if  the  mirror  turns  with  sufficient  velocity,  there  is  no  appreciable 
:hange  in  its  position  during  the  time  which  the  light  takes  in  making  the 
iouble  journey  from  m  to  M,  and  from  M  to  »i ;  the  return  ray,  after  its 
eflection  from  the  mirror  /«,  takes  the  direction  mb^  and  forms  its  image 
It  i ;  that  is,  the  image  has  undergone  a  total  deviation  di.  Speaking  pre- 
nsely,  there  is  a  deviation  as  soon  as  the  mirror  turns,  even  slowly  ;  but  it  is 
>nly  appreciable  when  it  has  acquired  a  certain  magnitude,  which  is  the  case 
vhen  the  velocity  of  rotation  is  sufficiently  rapid,  or  the  distance  M//i  suffi- 
:iently  great,  for  the  deviation  necessarily  increases  with  the  time  which  the 
ight  takes  in  returning  on  its  own  path. 

In  Foucault's  experiment  the  distance  yim  was  only  13^  feet ;  when  the 
Ttirror  rotated  with  a  velocity  of  600  to  800  turns  in  a  second,  deviations  ot 
[^  to  ^  of  a  millimetre  were  obtained. 

Taking  Mi/i-/,  \jn^V^  oL^r^  and  representing  by  n  the  number  of 
turns  in  a  second,  by  d  the  absolute  deviation  di,  and  by  V  the  velocity  of 
light,  Foucault  arrived  at  the  formula 

V     ^^^^ 

from  which  the  velocity  of  light  is  calculated  at  185,157  miles  in  a  second  ; 
this  number,  which  is  less  than  that  ordinarily  assumed,  agrees  remarkably 
well  with  the  value  deduced  from  the  new  determinations  of  the  value  of  the 
solar  parallax. 

The  mechanism  by  which  the  mirror  was  turned  consisted  of  a  small 
steam  turbine,  bearing  a  sort  of  resemblance  to  the  syren,  and,  like  that 
instrument,  giving  a  higher  sound  as  the  rotation  is  more  rapid :  in  fact,  it 
is  by  the  pitch  of  the  note  that  the  velocity  of  the  rotation  is  determined. 

In  this  apparatus  liquids  can  be  experimented  upon.  For  that  purpose 
a  tube,  AB,  10  feet  long,  and  filled  with  distilled  water,  is  placed  between  the 
uming  mirror  w,  and  a  concave  mirror  M',  identical  with  the  mirror  M. 
rhe  luminous  rays  reflected  by  the  rotating  mirror,  in  the  direction  mM\ 
raverse  the  column  of  water  AB  twice  before  returning  to  V.  But  the  return 
•ay  then  becomes  reflected  at  c,  and  forms  its  image  at  h  :  the  deviation  is 
ronsequently  greater  for  rays  which  have  traversed  water  than  for  those 
vhich  have  passed  through  air  alone  ;  hence  the  velocity  of  light  is  less  in 
vater  than  in  air. 

This  is  the  most  important  part  of  these  experiments.  For  it  had  been 
ihown  theoretically  that  on  the  undulatory  theory  the  velocity  of  light  must 
De  less  in  the  more  highly  refracting  medium  (638),  while  the  opposite  is  a 
lecessary  consequence  of  the  emission  theory.  Hence  Foucault's  result  may 
je  regarded  as  a  crucial  test  of  the  validity  of  the  undulatory  theory. 

507.  Bxperlmento  of  rtaean. — In  1849  Fizeau  measured  directly  the 
r'elocity  of  light,  by  ascertaining  the  time  it  took  to  travel  from  Suresnes  to 
VIontmartre  and  back  again.  The  apparatus  employed  was  a  toothed  wheel, 
:apable  of  being  turned  more  or  less  quickly,  and  with  a  velocity  that  could 
De  exactly  ascertained.  The  teeth  were  made  of  precisely  the  same  width 
as  the  intervals  between  them.     The  apparatus  being  placed  at  Suresnes,  a 
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pencil  of  parallel  rays  was  iransmitted  through  an  interval  betwe 
teeth  to  a  mirror  placed  at  Montmartre.  The  pencil,  directed  by  S  pi 
arranged  system  of  tubes  and  lenses,  relumed  to  the  wheel.  As  lODg 
apparatus  was  at  rest  the  pencil  relumed  exactly  through  the  same  i 
as  thai  through  which  il  first  set  out.  But  when  the  wheel  was 
sulficiently  fast,  a  tooth  was  made  to  take  the  place  of  an  interval,  a 
ray  was  intercepted.  By  causing  the  wheel  to  turn  more  rapidly, 
appeared  when  the  interval  between  the  next  two  teeth  had  taken  thi 
of  the  former  tooth  at  the  instant  of  the  retium  of  the  pencil. 

The  distance  between  the  two  stations  was  38,334  ft.  By  means 
data  furnished  by  this  distance,  by  the  dimensions  of  the  wheel,  its  v 
of  rotation,  &c.,  Fiieau  found  the  velocity  of  light' to  be  196,0001111 
second — a  result  agreeing  with  that  given  by  astronomical  observ» 
closely  as  can  be  expected  in  a  determination  of  this  kind. 

Comu  recently  investigated  the  velocity  of  light  by  Fizeau's  n 
but  with  improvements  so  that  the  probable  error  did  not  exceed  ^^  of  tl 
amount ;  the  two  stations,  which  were  6'4  miles  apart,  were  a  pavilion 
£cole  Polytechnique  and  a  room  in  the  barracks  of  Mont  Val^riei 
means  of  electromagnetic  arrangements  the  rotation  of  the  toothei 
and  the  times  of  obscuration  and  illumination,  were  registered  on  a  blai 
cylinder,  on  the  principle  of  the  method  described  in  (345).  H 
obtained  the  number  185,430  miles — a  result  closely  agreeing  wit! 
of  Foucaull,  and  which  is  supported  by  calculations  based  on  the  res 
astronomical  observations  of  the  transit  of  Venus  in  1874.  Michelsoo 
a  determination  of  the  velocity  of  light  by  Foucautt's  method,  by  wb 
obtained  the  result  186,380,  with  a  possible  error  of  33  miles. 

508.  Kftw*  of  the  iBtenait)'  af  llcbt.— The  intensity  of  illumina 
the  quantity  of  light  received  on  the  unit  of  surface  ;  it  is  subject  to  t 
lowing  laws : — 

1.  The  intensity  of  illmmnation  on  a  given  surface  is  inversely 
square  of  its  distance  from  l/ie  source  of  light. 

,   The  intensity  of  illumination  luhich  is  receiver/  obliquely  is  p 


tional  to  the  cosine  of  the 

ormal  to  the  illuminated  s 

In  order  to  demonstrate 

Band  AB  (fig.  412),  om 


n^le  "which  the  luminous  rays  mate  1 

the  first  law,  let  there  be  two  circular  sc 
placed  at  a  certain  distance  from  a  soi 
light,  L,  and  the  ot 
double  this  distanc 
let  s  and  S  be  the 
of  the  two  screen 
a  be  the  total  quan 
light  which  is  cmiti 
llie  source  in  the 
tion  of  the  cone 
the  intensity  of  the 
on  the  screen  CD- 
is,  the  quantity 
and  the  intensity  on  the  screen  AB 
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Now,  as  the  triangles  ALB  and  CLD  are  similar,  the  diameter  of  AB  is 
louble  that  of  CO  ;  and  as  the  surfaces  of  circles  are  as  the  squares  of  their 
llameters,  the  surface  S  is  four  times  s,  consequently  the  intensity  ^  is  one- 
ourth  that  of  ~. 

The  same  law  may  also  be  demonstrated  by  an  experiment  with  the 
tpparatus  represented  in  fig.  414-  It  is  made  by  comparing  the  shadows. 
)f  an  opaque  rod  cast  upon  a  glass  plate,  in  one  case  by  the  light  of  a  single 
:aiidle,  and  in  another  by  that  of  a  lamp  equalling  four  candles,  placed  at 
louble  the  distance  of  the  first.  In  both  cases  the  shadows  have  the  same 
ntensity. 

Fig.  412  shows  that  it  is  owing  to  the  divergence  of  ihe  luminous  rays- 
emitted  from  the  same  source  that  the  intensity  of  light  is  inversely  as 
Jie  square  of  the  distance.  The  illumination  of  a  surface  placed  in  a  beam 
>f  parallel  luminous  rays  is  the  same  at  all  distances,  at  any  rate  in  a  vacuum. 
For  in  air  and  in  other  transparent  media  the  intensity  of  light  decreases 
in  consequence  of  absorption,  but  far  more  slowly  than  the  square  of  the 


The  second  law  of  intensity  corresponds  to  the  law  which  we  have  found 
10  prevail  for  heal :  it  may  be  theoretically  deduced  as  follows  : — Let  DA, 
EB  <lig.  413}  be  a  pencil  of  parallel 
rays   falling  obliquely  on  a  surface, 
AB,  and  let  om  be  the  normal  to 
this  surface.      If   S  is  t 
of  the  pencil,  a  the  total  quantity 
of  tight    which  falls  on   the   surface 
AB,  and    I  that  which  falls   on   the 
unit  of  surface — that  is,  the  intensity 

of   illumination — we    have  1    -     -^  *  *'^' 

AB" 
But  as  S  is  only  the  projection  of  AB  on  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  pencil , 
we  know  from  trigonometry  that  S  =  AB  cos  a,  from   which  AB  -  . 

This  value,  substituted  in  the  above  equation,  gives  I  -  ^  cos  o  ;  a  formula 

which  demonstrates  the  law  of  the  cosine,  for  as  a  and  S  are  constant  quan- 
tities, I  is  proportional  to  cos  a. 

The  law  of  the  cosine  applies  also  to  rays  emitted  obliquely  by  a  luminous 
surface ;  that  is,  the  rays  are  less  intense  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  in- 
clined to  the  surface  which  emits  them.  In  this  respect  they  correspond  to 
the  third  law  of  the  intensity  of  radiant  heal. 

309.  Pii«toin«t0v>. — A  photometer  is  an  apparatus  for  measuring  the 
relative  intensities  of  different  sources  of  light. 

Rumfortts  p/iotaitufer.— This  consists  of  a  ground  glass  screen,  in  front 
jt  which  is  fixed  an  opaque  rod  (fig.  414) ;  the  lights  to  be  compared— for 
nstance,  a  lamp  and  a  candle— are  placed  at  a  certain  distance  in  such  a 
nanner  that  each  projects  on  the  screen   a  shadow-  of  the  rod.    The 
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sbadows  thus  projected  are  at  first  of  unequal  intensitY,  but  by  altering 
the  position  of  the  lamp,  it  may  be  so  placed  that  the  intensity  trf  the  twi 
shadows  is  the  same.  Then,  since  the  shadow  thrown  by  the  lamp  i: 
illuminated  by  the  candle,  and  that  thrown  by  the  candle  is  illuminated 
by  the  lamp,  the  illumination  of  the  screen  due  to  each  light  is  the  same 


i  of  the  two  lights— that  is,  the  illuminations  which  they 
would  give  at  equal  distances— are  then  directly  proportional  to  the  squares 
of  their  distances  from  the  shadows ,  that  is  to  say,  that  if  the  lamp  is  three 
limes  the  distance  of  the  candle,  its  illuminating  power  is  nine  times  as 
great. 

For  if  I  and  i'  are  the  intensities  of  the  lamp  and  the  candle  at  the  unit 
of  distance,  and  d  and  tt  their  distances  from  the  shadows,  it  follows,  from 
the  first  law  of  the  intensity  of  light,  that  the  intensity  of  the  lamp  at  the 
distance  dis  ~  and  that  of  the  candle  ^  at  the  distance  tf.     On  the  screen 

=■  -j^'which   was  to  be 


these  two  intensities  are  equal ;  hence  ^  -  A  or 

Bunun's  photometer. — When  a  grease  spot  is  made  o 


i 


lous  paper,  the  part  appears  translucent.     If  the  paper  be  illuminated  by  a 
light  placed  in  front,  the  spot  appears  darker  than  the  surrounding  space ; 
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if,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  illuminated  from  behind,  the  spot  appears  ligl 
a  dark  ground.  If  the  greased  part  and  the  rest  appear  unchanged,  the  in- 
tensity of  illumination  on  both  sides  is  the  same.  Bunsen's  photometer 
depends  on  an  application  of  this  principle.  Its  essential  features  are  re- 
presented in  fig.  415.  A  circular  spot  is  made  on  a  paper  screen  by  means 
of  a  solution  of  spermaceti  in  naphtha  :  on  one  side  of  this  is  placed  a  light 
of  a  certain  intensity,  which  serves  as  a  standard ;  in  London  it  is  a  sperm 
candle  of  six  to  the  pound,  and  burning  120  grains  in  an  hour.  The  light  to 
be  tested,  a  petroleum  lamp  or  a  gas  burner  consuming  a  certain  volume  of 
gas  in  a  given  time,  is  then  moved  in  a  right  line  to  such  a  distance  on  the 
other  side  of  the  screen  thai  there  is  no  difTerence  in  brightness  between 
the  greased  part  and  the  rest  of  the  screen.  By  measuring  the  distances  of  • 
the  lights  from  the  screen  by  means  of  the  scale,  their  relative  illuminating 
powers  are  respectively  as  the  squares  of  their  distances  from  the  screen.    ■ 

The  difficulty  of  getting  more  carefully  constructed  candles  to  give  a 
light  sufficiently  uniform  for  standard  purposes,  has  led  Harcourt  to  adopt 
as  unit  the  light  formed  by  burning  a  mixture  of  7  volumes  pentane  gas,  and 
20  volumes  of  air  at  the  rate  of  half  a  cubic  foot  in  an  houi,in  a  specially 
constructed  burner  so  as  lo  produce  a  fiame  of  a  definite  height.  This  has 
been  found  to  answer  well  in  practice. 

By  this  kind  of  determination  the  degree  of  accuracy  which  can  be 
attained  is  not  so  great  as  in  many  physical  determinations,  more  especially 
when  the  lights  to  be  compared  are  of  different  colours  ;  one,  for  instance, 
being  yellow,  and  the  other  of  a  bluish  tint.  It  gives,  however,  results  which 
are  sufficiently  accurate  for  practical  purposes,  and  is  almost  universally 
employed  for  determining  the  illuminating  power  of  coal  gas  and  of  other 
artificial  lights. 

Wheatston^s  photometer. — The  principal  part  of  this  i 
steel  bead,  P  (fig.  416),  fixed  on  the  edge  of  a  disc,  which  i 
pinion,  o,  working  in  a  larger  toothed 
wheel.     The   wheel   fits   in   a    cylin- 
drical brass  box,  which  is  held  in  one 
hand,  while  the  other  works  a  handle, 
A,   which   turns   a   central   axis,  the    , 
motion  of  which  is  transmitted  by  a 
spoke,   a,   to   the   pinion  0.     In  this 
way   the   latter   turns   on   itself,  and 
at  the  same  time  revolves  round  the  f*  *'4  *■«-  *>ft 

circumference  of  the  box ;  the  bead  shares  the  double  motion,  and  con- 
sequently describes  a  curve  in  the  form  of  a  rose  {fig.  417), 

Now,  let  M  and  N  be  the  two  lights  whose  intensities  are  to  be  com- 
pared ;  the  photometer  is  placed  between  them  and  rapidly  rotated.  The 
brilliant  points  produced  by  the  reflection  of  the  light  on  the  two  opposite 
sides  of  the  bead  give  rise  to  two  luminous  bands,  arranged  as  represented 
in  fig.  417.  If  one  of  them  is  more  brilliant  than  the  other — that  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  light  M,  for  instance— the  instrument  is  brought  nearer  the 
other  light  until  the  two  bands  exhibit  the  same  brightness.  The  distance 
of  the  photometer  from  each  of  the  two  lights  being  then  measured,  their 
intensities  are  proportional  to  the  squares  of  the  distances. 
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510.  BelatiTe  Intensitlea  of  Tartoiui  aovreea  of  Uvbt. — ^The  light  of  the 
sun  is  600,000  times  as  powerful  as  that  of  the  moon ;  and  16,000,000,000 
times  as  powerful  as  that  of  a  Centauriy  the  third  in  brightness  of  all  the 
stars.  Tlie  moon  is  thus  27,000  times  as  bright  as  this  star ;  the  sun  is  5,500 
million  times  as  bright  as  Jupiter,  and  80  billion  times  as  bright  as  Neptune, 
Its  light  is  estimated  to  be  equal  to  that  of  5,500  wax  candles  at  a  distance  of 
I  foot.  According  to  Fizeau  and  Foucault  the  electric  light  produced  by  50 
Bunsen's  cells  is  about  \  as  strong  as  sunlight. 

A  difference  in  the  strength  of  light  or  shadow  is  perceived  when  the 
duller  light  is  ~  of  the  brightness  of  the  other,  and  both  are  near  together, 
especially  when  the  shadow  is  moved  about. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


REFLECTION  OF  LIGHT.      MIRRORS. 


511.  &awa  of  tlia  relleetloa  of  Uglit. — When  a  ray  of  lighl  meets  a 
polished  surface,  it  is  reflected  according  to  the  two  following  laws,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  also  hold  for  heat. 

I.  The  angle  of  reflection  is  equcU  to  the  opigle  of  incidence. 

II.  The  incident  and  the  reflected  ray  are  both  in  the  same  piane^  which 
is  perpendicular  to  the  reflecting  surf c^e. 

The  words  are  here  used  in  the  same  sense  as  in  article  411,  and  need 
no  further  explanation. 

First  proof — The  two  laws  may  be  demonstrated  by  the  apparatus 
represented  in  fig.  418.  It  consists  of  a  graduated  circle  in  a  vertical  plane. 
Two  brass  slides  move  round  the  cir- 
cumference ;  on  one  of  them  there  is 
a  piece  of  ground  glass,  P,  and  on  the 
other  an  opaque  screen,  N,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  a  small  aperture. 
Fixed  to  the  latter  slide  there  is  also 
a  mirror,  M,  which  can  be  more  or  less 
inclined,  but  always  remains  in  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  gra- 
duated circle.  Lastly,  there  is  a  small 
polished  metallic  mirror,  m,  placed 
horizontally  in  the  centre  of  the  circle. 

In  making  the  experiment,  a  pencil 
of  solar  or  any  suitable  artificial  light, 
S,  is  caused  to  fall  on  the  mirror 
M,  which  is  so  inclined  that  the  re- 
flected light  passes  through  the  aper- 
ture in  N,  and  falls  on  the  centre  of 
the  mirror  m.  The  luminous  pencil 
then  experiences  a  second  reflection 
in  a  direction  mP,  which  is  ascertained 
by  moving  P  until  an  image  of  the  aperture  is  found  in  its  centre.  The 
number  of  degrees  comprised  in  the  arc  AN  is  then  read  off,  and  likewise 
that  in  AP  ;  these  being  equal,  it  follows  that  the  angle  of  reflection  A/;/P 
is  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence  AjmM. 

The  second  law  follows  from  the  arrangement  of  the  apparatus,  the  plane 
of  the  rays  M/n  and  mP  being  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  graduated  circle, 
and,  consequently,  perpendicular  to  the  mirror  m, 

X  2 
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Fig.  418. 
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Second  proof. — ^The  law  of  the  reflection  of  light  may  also  5e  demon- 
strated by  the  following  experiment,  which  is  susceptible  of  greater  accuracy 
than  that  just  described  ; — In  the  centre  of  a  graduated  circle,  M  (fig.  419), 
placed  in  a  vertical  position,  there  is  a  small  telescope  movable  in  a  plane 
parallel  to  the  limb  ;  at  a  suitable  distance  there  is  a  vessel  D  full  of  mercury, 
which  forms  a  perfectly  horizontal  plane  mirror.  Some  particular  star  of 
the  first  or  second  magnitude  is  viewed  through  the  telescope  in  the  direction 
AE,  and  the  telescope  is  then  inclined  so  as  to  receive  the  ray  AD  coming 
irwn  the  star  after  being  reflected  from  the  brilliant  surface  of  the  mercury. 


In  this  way  the  two  angles  formed  by  the  rays  £A  and  DA,  with  the  hori- 
zontal AH,  are  found  10  be  equal,  from  which  it  may  easily  be  shown  that 
the  angle  of  incidence  E'DE  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection  EDA.  For 
if  DE  is  the  normal  to  the  surface  of  the  mercury,  it  is  perpendicular  to  AH, 
and  AED,  ADE  are  the  complements  of  the  equal  angles  EAH,  DAH  ; 
therefore  AED,  ADE  are  equal ;  but  the  two  rays  AE  and  DE'  maybe 
considered  parallel,  in  consequence  of  the  great  distance  of  the  star,  and 
therefore  the  angles  EDE'  and  DEA  are  equal,for  they  are  aliemate  angles, 
and,  consequently,  the  angle  E'DE  is  equal  to  the  angle  EDA. 

KEJ'LECriON  Of  LIGHT  FROM   PLANE  -SURFACES. 

512.  Mirrors.    Xta»^t*,— Mirrors   are  bodies   with   polished   surfaces. 

which  show  by  reflection  objects  presented  to  them.  The  place  at  which 
objects  appear  is  their  image.  According  to  their  shape,  mirrors  are  divided 
mto  plane,  concave,  convex,  spherical,  parabolic,  conical,  itc, 

513.  ronDftUon  of  ImMBes  tiy  plane  mirrors. — The  determination  of 
the  position  and  size  of  images  resolves  hself  into  investigating  the  images 
of  a  scries  of  points.  And  first,  the  case  of  a  single  point,  A,  placed  in  front 
of  a  plane  mirror,  M  N  (fig.  420),  will  be  considered.  Any  ray,  AB,  incident 
from  this  point  on  the  mirror,  is  reflected  in  the  direction  BO,  making  tbc 
angle  of  reflection  DBO  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence  DBA. 

If,  now,  a  perpendicular,  AN,  be  let  fall  from  the  point  A  on  the  minor. 
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and  if  the  ray  OB  be  prolonged  below  the  mirror  until  it  meets  this  perpen- 
dicular in  the  point  a,  two  triangles  are  formed,  A6N  and  BNn,  which  are 
equal,  for  they  have  the  side  BN  common  10  both,  and  the  angles  ANB, 
ABN,  equal  to  the  angles  oNB,  <iBN  ;  for  the  angles  ANB  and  aNB  are 
right  angles,  and  the  angles  ABN  and  nBN  are  each  equal  to  the  angle 
OBM.  From  the  equality  of  these  triangles,  it  follows  thai  oN  is  equal  to 
AN  ;  that  is,  that  any  ray,  AB,  takes  such  a  direction  after  being  reflected, 
that  its  prolongation  below  the  mirror  cuts  the  perpendicular  Put  in  the  point 
a,  which  is  at  the  same  distance  from  the  mirror  as  the  point  A.  This  ap- 
plies also  to  the  case  of  any  other  ray  from  the  point  A— AC,  (or  example. 


From  this  the  important  consequence  follows,  that  all  rays  from  the  point 
A,  reflected  from  the  mirror,  follow,  after  reflection,  the  same  direction  as  if 
they  had  ail  proceeded  from  the  paint  a.  The  eye  is  deceived,  and  sees  the 
point  A  at  a,  as  if  it  were  really  situated  at  a.  Hence  in  plane  mirrors  the 
image  of  arty  point  is  formed  behind  the  mirror  at  a  distance  equal  to  that  of 
the  given  point,  and  on  the  perpendicular  lei  fall  from  this  point  on  the 


It  is  manifest  that  the  image  of  any  object  will  be  obtained  by  C' 
ing,  according  to  this  rule,  the  image  of  each  of  its  points,  or,  at  least,  of  those 
which  are  sufficient  to  detennine  its  form.  Fig.  421  shows  how  the  image 
ab  of  any  object,  AB,  is  formed. 

It  follows  from  this  construction  that  in  plane  mirrors  the  image  is  of  the 
same  size  as  the  object ;  for  if  the  trapezium  ABCD  be  applied  to  the  trapezium 
\iCab,  they  are  seen  to  coincide,  and  the  object  AB  ^^es  Wiitb  its  image. 

A  further  consequence  from  the  above  construction  is,  that  in  plane 
mirrors  the  image  is  symmetrical  in  reference  to  the  object,  and  not  inverted. 

514.  Vlrlaal  aad  real  Imacea. — There  are  two  cases  relative  to  the 
direction  of  rays  reflected  by  mirrors  according  as  the  rays  after  reflection 
are  convergent  or  divergent.  In  the  lirst  case  the  reflected  rays  do  not  meet, 
but  if  they  are  supposed  to  be  produced  on  the  other  side  of  the  mirror,  their 
prolongations  coincide  in  the  same  point,  as  shown  in  figs.  419  and  430. 
The  eye  is  then  affected  just  as  if  the  rays  proceeded  from  this  point,  and 
it  sees  an  image.  But  the  image  has  no  real  existence,  the  luminous  rays  do 
not  come  from  the  other  side  of  the  mirror  ;  this  appearance  is  called  the 
virtual  image.  The  images  of  real  objects  produced  by  plane  mirrors  are 
of  this  kind. 

In  the  second  case,  where  the  reflected  rays  converge,  of  which  we  shall 
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soon  liave  an  example  in  concave  mirrors,  the  rays  coincide  at  a  point  in 
front  of  the  mirror,  and  on  the  same  side  as  the  object.  They  form  there  an 
image  called  the  real  linage,  for  it  can  be  received  on  a  screen.  The  dis- 
tinction may  be  expressed  by  saying  that  real  images  are  those  formed  by  the 
reflected  rays  themselves,  and  inrtual  images  those  formed  by  their  prolon- 
gations. 

515.  aKnitipie  imac**  flnmad  by  claaa  mirror*. — Metallic  mirrors 
which  have  but  one  rellecting  surface  only  give  one  image ;  glass  mirrors 
;  to   several   images,  which  are  readily  ob' 
I  served  when  the  image  of  a  candle  is  looked  at 
obliquely  in  a  looking-glass.    A  very  feeble  image 
is  first  seen,  and  then  a  very  distinct  one ;  behind 
I  this  there  are  several  others,  whose  intensities  gra- 
dually decrease  until  they  disappear. 

This  phenomenon  arises   from  the  looking-glass 
I   having  two  reflecting    surfaces.      When    the    rays 
from  the  point  A  meet  the  same  surface,  a  part  is 
reflected  and  forms  an  image,  a,  of  the  point  A,  on 
'^*  *'°'  the  prolongation    of  the  ray  iE,  reflected  by  this 

surface ;  the  other  part  passes  into  the  glass,  and  is  refleaed  at  c,  froin  the 
layer  of  metal  which  covers  the  hinder  surface  of  the  glass,  and  reaching  the 
eye  in  the  direction  dii  gives  the  image  a'.  This  image  is  distant  from  the 
first  by  double  the  thickness  of  the  glass.  It  is  more  distinct,  because  metal 
reflects  better  than  glass. 

In  regard  to  other  images  it  will  be  remarked  that  whenever  light  is 
transmitted  from  one  medium  to  another — for  instance,  from  glass  to  air — 
only  some  of  the  rays  get  through  ;  the  remainder  are  reflected  at  the  surface 
which  bounds  the  two  media.  Consequently  when  the  pencil  cd,  reflected 
from  c,  attempts  to  leave  the  glass  at  d,  most  of  the  rays  composing  it  pass 
into  the  air,  but  some  are  reflected  at  ^,  and  continue  within  the  glass. 
These  are  again  reflected  by  the  metallic  surface,  and  form  a  third  image  of 


;  after  this  reflection  they  1 
(he  third  image  visible  ;  but  ; 


to  MN,  when  many  emerge  and  render 
ome  are  again  reflected  within  the  glass,  and 
in  a  similar  manner  give  rise  to  a  fourth,  6fth, 
&c.,  image,  thereby  completing  the  series 
above  described.  It  is  manifest  from  the 
above  explanation  that  each  image  must  be 
much  feebler  than  the  one  preceding  it,  and 
consequently  not  more  than  a  small  number 
.ire  visible — ordinarily  not  more  than  eight 
or  ten  in  all. 

This  multiplicity  of  images  is  objection- 
able in  observations,  and,  accordingly,  me- 
tallic mirrors  are  to  be  preferred  in  optical 


Fig.tij-  516.  MnlUple  Imacaa  fTooa  trrr  itlMMit 

mirror*.— When  an  object  is  placed  be- 

n  two  plane  mirrors,  which  form  an  angle  with  each  other,  either  right 

cute,  images  of  the  object  are  formed,  the  number  of  which  increases 
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with  the  inclination  of  the  mirrors.  If  they  are  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  three  images  are  seen,  arranged  as  represented  in  tig.  423.  The  lays 
OCand  OD  firom  the  point  O,  after  a  single  reflection,  give  the  one  an 
image  O',  and  the  other  an  image  O",  while  the  ray  OA,  which  has  under- 
gone two  reflections  at  A  and  B,  gives  the  third  image  O"'.  When  the 
angle  of  the  mirrors  is  60°.  five  images  are  produced,  and  seven  if  it  is  45°. 
The  number  of  im^es  continues  to  increase  in  proportion  as  the  angle 
diminishes,  and  when  it  is  zero— that  is,  when  the  mirrors  are  parallel — the 
number  of  images  is  theoretically  infinite.  This  multiplicity  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  luminous  rays  undergo  an  increasing  number  of  reflections 
from  one  mirror  to  the  other. 

The  kaleidoscope,  invented  by  Sir  D.  llrewster,  depends  on  this  property 
of  inclined  miirois.  It  consists  of  a  tube,  in  which  are  three  mirrors  inclined 
at  60°  ;  one  end  of  the  tube  is  closed  by  a  piece  of  ground  glass,  and  the 
other  by  a  cap  provided  with  an  aperture.  Small  irregular  pieces  of  coloured 
glass  are  placed  at  one  end  between  the  ground  glass  and  another  glass  disc, 
and  on  looking  through  the  aperture,  the  other  end  being  held  towards  the 
light,  the  objects  and  their  images  ate  seen  arranged  in  beautiful  symmetrical 
forms  ;  by  Cuming  the  tube,  an  almost  endless  variety  of  these  shapes  is 
obtained. 

517.  BCtUtlpIaUnatealtitwopiMBepuMltoliBlrron'—Inthis  case  the 
number  of  images  of  an  object  placed  between  them  is  theoretically  infinite. 
Physically  the  number  is  limited,  for  as  the  incident  light  is  never  totally  re- 
flected, some  of  it  being  always  absorbed,  the  images  gradually  become 
fiunter,  and  are  ultimately  quite  extinguished. 

Fig.  434  shows  how  the  pencil  La  reflected  once  from  M  gives  at  1  the 
image  of  the  object  L  at  a  distance  MI  -  ML ;  then  the  pent^il  Lb  reflected 


once  from  the  mirror  M,  and  once  from  N,  furnishes  the  image  I'  at  a  distance 
xl'  "itl ;  in  like  manner  the  pencil  Lf,  after  two  reflections  on  M,  and  one 
on  N,  forms  the  image  I"  at  a  distance  »»\"~m\',  and  so  on  for  an  infinite 
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series.    The  images  /,  /',  /"  are  formed  in  the  samie  manner  by  rays  of  light, 
which  emitted  by  the  object  L  fall  first  on  the  mirror  N. 

518.  Zrrerolar  reflection.  Biflkiaed  llffbt. — The  reflection  from  the 
surfaces  of  polished  bodies,  the  laws  of  which  have  just  been  stated,  is  called 
the  regular  or  specular  reflection  ;  but  the  quantity  thus  reflected  is  less  than 
that  of  the  incident  light.  The  light  incident  on  an  opaque  body  separates 
in  fact  into  three  parts  :  one  is  reflected  regularly^  another  irregularly — that 
is,  in  all  directions  ;  while  a  third  is  extinguished,  or  absorbed\>y  the  reflect- 
ing body.  If  light  falls  on  a  transparent  body,  a  considerable  portion  is 
transmitted  with  regularity. 

The  irregularly  reflected  light  is  called  scattered  light :  it  is  that  which 
makes  bodies  visible  (502).    The  light  which  is  reflected  regularly  does  not 
give  us  the  image  of  the  reflecting  surface,  but  that  of  the  body  from  which 
the  light  proceeds.     If,  for  example,  a  beam  of  sunlight  be  incident  on  a  well- 
polished  mirror  in  a  dark  room,  the  more  perfectly  the  light  is  reflected  the 
less  visible  is  the  mirror  in  the  different  parts  of  the  room.     The  eye  does 
not  perceive  the  image  of  the  mirror,  but  that  of  the  sun.     If  the  reflecting 
power  of  the  mirror  be  diminished  by  sprinkling  on  it  a  light  powder,  the 
solar  image  becomes  feebler,  and  the  mirror  is  visible  from  all  parts  of  the 
room.     Perfectly  smooth,  polished  reflecting  surfaces,  if  such  there  were, 
would  be  invisible.     The  beam  of  light  itself  is  only  seen  in  the  room  owing 
to  irregular  reflections  from  the  particles  of  dust,  and  the  like,  which  are 
floating  in  the  air.     Tyndall  has  shown  that  when  this  floating  matter  in  the 
air  in  an  enclosed  space  is  completely  removed,  the  beam  of  sunlight  or  the 
electric  light  is  quite  invisible.     The  atmosphere  diffuses  the   light  which 
falls  on  it  from  the  sun  in  all  directions,  so  that  it  is  light  in  places  which  do 
not  receive  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.     Thus,  the  upper  layers  of  the  air 
diffuse  the  light  which  they  receive  before  sunrise  and  sunset,  and  accord- 
ingly give  rise  to  the  phenomenon  of  twilight. 

519.  Zntensity  of  reflected  lirl&t. — The  intensity  of  reflected  light  is 
always  less  than  that  of  the  incident  light,  for  some  of  the  original  vibrations 
are  converted  into  vibrations  of  the  reflecting  surfaces.  The  intensity  increases 
with  the  obliquity  of  the  incident  ray.  For  instance,  if  a  sheet  of  white 
paper  be  placed  before  a  candle,  and  be  looked  at  very  obliquely,  an  image 
of  the  flame  is  seen  by  reflection,  which  is  not  the  case  if  the  eye  receives 
less  oblique  rays. 

The  intensity  of  the  reflection  varies  with  different  bodies,  even  when 
the  degree  of  polish  and  the  angle  of  incidence  are  the  same.  Thus  with  a 
perpendicular  incidence  the  reflected  light  is  |  of  the  incident  in  the  case  of 
that  reflected  from  a  metal  mirror,  J  from  mercury,  ^^  from  glass,  and  ^^  from 
water.  It  also  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  medium  which  the  ray  is  tra- 
versing before  and  after  reflection.  Polished  glass  immersed  in  water  loses 
a  great  part  of  its  reflecting  power. 

520.  Reflection  of  a  ray  of  liffht  in  a  rotatinf  mirror. — When  a  hori- 
zontal ray  of  light  falls  on  a  plane  mirror  which  can  rotate  about  a  vertical 
axis,  if  the  mirror  is  turned  through  an  angle  a,  the  reflected  ray  is  turned 
through  double  the  angle. 

Let  nm  (fig.  425)  be  the  first  position  of  the  mirror,  «';//'  its  position  after 
it  has  been  turned  through  the  angle  a ;  and  let  OD  be  the  fixed  incident 
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:  describe  the  cir- 
s  the  incident  ray, 


ray.     If  from  the  centre  of  rotation  C,  with  any  radius  w 

cumference  Omn,  and  from  the  poitit  O,  where  i 

chords  OO'  and  00"  arc  drawn  perpendicular 

respectively  to  mn  and  m'n' ;  the  points  0'  and 

O"  are  the  images  of  the  point  O  in  the  two    | 

positions  of  the  mirror,  and  the  angles  CO'U 

and  CO"D'  are  each  equal  to  COD.    The  lines   I 

CD  and  0"D',  thus  maldn);  equal  angles  with 

O'C  and  0"C,  the  angle  between  the  two  former  | 

lines  is  equal  to  that  between  the  two  latter ; 

that  is,  it  will  be  equal  to  O'CO",  and  will  be  I 

measured  by  the  arc  O'C".    The  rotations  of  I 

the  reflected  ray  and  of  the  mirror  are  thus  1 

measured  by  the  two  arcs  CO"  and  mm'  re-  ^xg.  4,5 

spectively. 

Now,  the  two  angles  O'CO"  and  >n Car' are  equal,  for  they  have  their 
sides  pcrpeDdicular  each  to  each  ;  but  the  angle  O'OO",  which  is  an  angle 
at  the  circumference,  is  measured  by  half  the  arc  O'O",  and  the  angle 
mZm'  by  the  whole  arc  mm' ;  hence,  O'O"  is  the  double  of  mm',  which 
shows  that  when  the  minor  has  turned  through  an  angle  a,  the  reflected  ray 
has  turned  through  2a. 

521.  XMUar'a  nflooUac  Baztaat. — The  principal  features  of  this  in- 
strument, which  is  used  to  measure  the  angular  distance  of  any  two  distant 
objects,  are  represented  in  Gg.  426.  It  consists  of  a  metal  sector,  the  arc,  cd, 
of  which  is  graduated.  About 

the  centre  of  the  sector,  an        ^',  ■''' 

index  arm,  ab,  turns  ;  this  is 
provided  with  a  vernier  and 
a  micrometer  screw,  by  which 
the  index  may  be  accurately 
adjusted  and  also  clamped. 
A  mirror  at  a  is  fixed  perpen- 
dicularly to  the  arm  ab,  and 
therefore  moves  with  it.  A 
telescope  de  is  permanently 
fixed  to  the  arm  ac,  and  oppo- 
site to  it  is  a  second  mirror 
<w,  also  pennanently  fixed  ; 
the  lower  half  of  this  Is 
silvered,  and  the  axis  of  the 
telescope  just  traverses  the 
Iwundary  of  the  silvered  and 
unsilvered  part  of  the  mirror. 

In  making  an  observation, 
the  sextant  is  held  so  that  its  ph 
angular  distance  is  to  be  measured.     The 
graduation,  which  indicates  the  parallelism  of  the  two 
objects  is  then  viewed  in  the  direction 
unsilvered  part  of  the  mirror  m.     The 


may  pass  thibughboih  the  objects  whose 


One  of  the 
F,  through  the  telescope,  and  the 
lex  arm  is  then  moved  until  the 
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eye  sees  simultaneously  with  this  the  image  of  another  object  g^  which 
reaches  the  eye  after  successive  reflections  from  the  mirror  a,  and  from  the 
silvered  part  of  the  mirror  tn  \  that  is,  by  the  path  gamedo.  The  angle 
mha  which  the  two  mirrors  now  form  is  measured  by  the  graduation  of  the 
sector  cd^  and  is  half  the  angle  gom.  For  when  the  two  mirrors  were  parallel 
the  angular  deflection  of  the  ray  ga^  after  two  reflections,  would  be  zero,  and 
its  deflection  is  now  the  angle  gom  ;  whence,  by  the  last  article,  the  mirror  a 
must  have  turned  through  half  that  angle,  the  mirror  m  having  been  fixed 
in  position  throughout. 

522.  Meamiremeat  of  small  angles  I17  refleetloa  fk-om  a  mirror. — An 
important  application  is  made  of  the  law  of  reflection  in  measuring  small 

angles  of  deflection  in 
magnetic  and  other  ob- 
servations. The  prin- 
ciple of  this  method  will 
be  understood  from  fig. 
427,  in  which  AO  repre- 
sents a  telescope,  under- 
neath which,  and  at  right 
angles  to  its  axis,  is  fixed 
a  graduated  scale  5s\ 
the  centre  of  which,  the 
zero,  corresponds  to  the 
axis  of  the  telescope. 

Let  NS  be  the  object 
whose  angular  deflection 
is  to  be  measured,  a  magnet  for  instance,  and  let  mm  represent  a  small  per- 
fectly plane  mirror  fixed  rigidly  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  magnet.  It 
now,  at  the  beginning  of  the  observation,  the  telescope  is  adjusted  so  that 
the  image  of  the  zero  appears  behind  the  cross  wires,  its  axis  is  perpendicular 
to  the  mirror.  Now  when  the  mirror  is  turned,  by  whatever  cause,  through 
an  angle  a^  the  eye  will  see,  through  the  telescope,  the  image  of  another 
division  of  the  scale,  a  for  instance,  the  ray  proceeding  from  which  makes 
with  the  line  ^A  the  angle  2.a, 

From  the  distance  of  this  division  Oa  from  the  zero  of  the  scale  and  the 

distance  Oc  from  the  mirror  we  have  tan  2^1  =  -— !?.     Thus,  for  instance,  if  Oa 

yjc 

is  12  millimetres  and  Oc  5,000  millimetres,  then  tan  2a  « ,  from  which 

5,000 

2a  =  8'  1 5".  As  a  practised  eye  can  easily  read  nj  of  a  millimetre,  it  is  pos- 
sible by  such  an  arrangement  to  read  off  an  angular  deflection  of  two  seconds. 

523.  Manoe^s  beliorraph. — The  reflection  of  light  from  mirrors  has 
been  applied  by  Mance  in  signalling  at  great  distances  by  means  of  the 
sun's  light. 

The  apparatus  consists  essentially  of  a  mirror  about  4  inches  in  diameter 
mounted  on  a  tripod,  and  provided  with  suitable  adjustments,  so  that  the 
sun's  light  can  be  received  upon  it  and  reflected  to  a  distant  station.  An 
observer  then  can  see  through  a  telescope  the  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  as 
a  spot  of  light.    The  mirror  has  an  adjustment  by  which  it  can  be  made  to 


Fig.  427. 
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follow  the  sun  in  its  apparent  motion.  There  is  also  a  lever  key  by  which  the 
signaller  can  deflect  the  mirror  through  a  very  small  angle  cither  to  the 
right  or  left,  and  thus  the  observer  at  the  distant  station  sees  corresponding 
flashes  to  the  right  or  left.  Under  the  subject  of  Telegraphy  it  will  be  seen 
bow  these  alternate  motions  can  be  used  to  form  an  alphabet. 

The  heliograph  proved  of  essential  service  in  the  campaigns  in 
Africa  and  Afghanistan.  Instead  of  any  special  form  of  apparatus,  an 
ordinary  shaving  mirror  or  hand-glass  is  frequently  used  ;  and  the  proper 
inclination  having  been  given  so  as  10  send  the  snn's  rays  to  the  distant 
station,  which  is  very  easily  effected,  the  signals  are  produced  by  obscuring 
the  mirror  by  sliding  a  piece  of  paper  over  it  for  varying  lengths  of  time. 
In  this  way  longer  or  shorter  flashes  of  light  are  produced,  which,  properly 
combined,  form  the  alphabet. 

Of  course  this  mode  of  signalling  can  only  be  used  where  the  sun's  light 
is  available,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  cheap,  simple,  and  prortable. 
Signals  have  been  sent  ai  the  rale  of  12  words  a  minute,  through  distances, 
in  very  6ne  weather,  of  40  miles. 

REFLECTION  OF  LIGHT  FROM  CURVED  SURFACES. 

524.  SplMiieaimliTor*.— It  hasbeen  already  stated  (513)  that  there  are 
several  kinds  of  curved  mirrors  ;  those  most  frequently  employed  are 
spherical  and  parabolic  mirrors. 

Spherical  mirrors  are  those  whose  curvature  is  that  of  a  sphere ;  their 
surface  may  be  supposed  to  be  formed  by  the  revolution  of  an  arc  MN  (fig, 
428)  about  the  radius  CA,  which  unites  the  middle  of  the  arc  to  the  centre 
<if  the  circle  of  which  it  is  a  part.  According  as  the  reflection  takes  place 
from  the  internal  or  from 
the  external  face  of  the  mir- 

or  convex.     C,  the  c 

of   the   hollow  spher 

which    the    mirror    i 

part  is  called  the  c 

j:urvaturr,   or  geometrical 

centre  :  the  point  A  is  the 

<entre  of  the  figure.    The  infinite  right  line  AL,  which  passes  through  A  and 

C,  is  the  principal  axis  ai  the  mirror  ;  any  right  line  which  simply  passes 

through  the  centre  C,  and  not  through  the  point  A,  is  a  secondary  axis. 

The  angle  MCN,  formed  by  joining  the  centre  and  extremities  of  the 

mirror,  is  the  aperture.     A  principal  or  meridional  section  is  the  section 

m.ide  by  a  plane  through  its  principal  axis.     In  speaking  of  mirrors  those 

lines  alone  will  be  considered  which  lie  in  the  same  principal  section. 

The  theory  of  the  reflection  of  light  from  curved  mirrors  is  easily  deduced 
from  the  laws  of  reflection  from  plane  mirrors,  by  considering  the  surface  of 
the  former  as  made  up  of  an  infinitude  of  extremely  small  plane  surfaces, 
which  are  its  elements.  The  normal  to  the  curved  surface  at  a  given  point  is 
the  perpendicular  to  the  corresponding  element,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
10  its  corresponding  tangent  plane.     It  is  shown  in  geometry  that  io  spheres 
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all  the  normals  pass  through  the  centre  of  curvature,  so  that  the  nomtal  may 
readily  be  drawn  to  any  point  of  a  spherical  mirror. 

525.  rooDB  of  *  ■pberloKl  eonMive  mmw. — tn  a  curved  mirror  the 
focui  is  a  point  in  which  the  reflected  rays  meet  or  tend  to  meet,  if  produced 
either  backwards  or  forwards ;  there  may  either  be  a  real  Jecus  or  a  virtual 

Reai  foots. — We  shall  first  consider  the  case  in  which  the  rays  of  light 
are  parallel  to  the  principal  axis,  which  presupposes  that  the  luminocis  body 
is  at  an  inlinite  distance.     Let  GD  (flg.  428)  be  such  a  ray. 

From  the  hypothesis  that  curved  mirrors  are  composed  of  a  number  of 
infinitdy  small  plane  elements,  this  ray  would  be  reflected  from  the  element 
corresponding  to  the  point  D,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  reflection  from 
plane  mirrors  (513)  ;  that  is,  that  CD  beinp  the  nonnal  at  the  point  of 
incidence  D,  the  angle  of  reflection  CDF  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence 
GDC,  and  is  in  the  same  plane.  It  follows  from  this,  that  the  point  F, 
where  the  reflected  ray  cuts  the  principal  axis,  divides  the  radius  of  cur- 
vature AC  very  nearly  into  two  equal  parts.  For  in  the  triangle  DFC  the 
angle  DCF  is  equal  to  the  angle  CDG,  for  they  are  alternate  and  opposite 
angles  ;  likewise  the  angle  CDF  is  equal  to  the  angle  CDG,  from  the  laws 
of  reflection  ;  therefore  the  angle  FDC  is  equal  to  the  angle  FCD,  and  the 
sides  FC  and  FD  are  equal  as  being  oppiosiie  to  equal  angles.  Now  the 
smaller  the  arc  AD,  the  more  nearly  does  DF  equal  AF ;  and  when  the 
arc  is  only  a  small  number  of  degrees,  the  right  lines  AF  and  FC  may  be 
taken  as  approximately  equal,  and  the  point  F  may  be  taken  as  the  middle 
of  AC.  So  long  as  the  aperture  of  the  mirrordoes  not  exceeds  to  lodegrees, 
any  other  ray  HB,  will,  after  reflection,  pass  very  nearly  through  the  point  F. 
Hence,  when  a  pencil  of  rays  parallel  to  the  axis  falls  on  a  concave  mirror 
the  rays  intersect  after  reflection  in  the  same  point,  which  is  at  an  equal 
distance  from  the  centre  of  curvature,  and  from  the  mirror.  This  point  is 
called  ihe  principal  focus  of  ihc  mirror,  and  the  distance  AF  is  ihe  principal 
focal  distance. 

AH  rays,  parallel  to  the  axis,  meet  in  the  point  F  ;  and,  conversely,  if  a 
s  point  be  placed  at  F,  the  rays  emitted  by  this  point  will  after 
reflection    take    the    direc- 
tions DC,  BH,  parallel  10 
the   principal  axis  ;   for  in 
this   case  the  angles  of  in- 
cidence and  reflection  have 
changed  places  ;  but  these 
angles  always  remain  equal. 
The  case  is  now  to  be 
Fig.  ,)y.  considered    in    which    the 

rays  are  emitted  from  a 
luminous  point,  L  (flg,  429),  placed  on  the  principal  axis,  but  at  such  a  dis- 
tance that  Ihcy  are  not  parallel,  but  divergent.  The  angle  LKC,  which  the 
incident  ray  LK  forms  with  the  normal  KG,  is  smaller  than  the  angle  SKC, 
which  the  ray  SK,  parallel  to  the  axis,  forms  with  the  same  normal ;  and, 
consequently,  the  angle  of  reflection  corresponding  to  the  ray  LK  mtist  be 
smaller  than  the  angle  CKF,  corresponding  to  the  ray  SK.     And,  therefore 
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the  ray  LK  will  meet  the  axis  after  reflection  at  a  point  /,  between  the 
centre  C  and  the  principal  focus  F.  So  long  as  the  aperture  of  the  mirror 
does  not  exceed'a  small  number  of  degrees,  all  the  rays  from  the  point  L 
will  intersect  after  reflection  in  the  point  /.  This  point  is  called  ihe  conjugate 
Jocus ;  for  there  is  this  connection  between  the  points  L  and  /,  that  if  the 
luminous  point  were  transferred  to  /,  its  conjugate  focus  would  be  at  L,  /K 
being  the  incident  and  KL  the  reflected  ray. 

On  considering  the  figure  429  it  will  be  seen  thai  when  the  point  L  is 
brought  near  to  or  removed  from  the  centre  C,  its  conjugate  focus  approaches 
or  recedes  in  a  corresponding  manner,  for  the  angles  of  incidence  and  re- 
flection increase  or  decrease  together. 

If  the  point  L  coincides  with  the  centre  C,  Ihe  angle  of  incidence  is 
Dull,  and  as  the  angle  of  reflection  must  be  the  same,  the  ray  is  reflected  on 
itself,  and  the  focus  coincides  with  the  luminous  point.  When  the  luminous 
point  is  between  the  centre  C  and  the  principal  focus,  the  conjugate  focus  in 
turn  is  on  the  Other  side  of  the  centre,  and  is  further  from  the  centre  accord- 
ing as  the  luminous  point  is  nearer  the  principal  focus.  If  the  luminous  point 
coincides  with  the  principal  focus,  the  reflected  rays,  being  parallel  to  the 
axis,  win  not  meet,  and  there  is,  consequently,  no  focus. 

Virtual  focus. — There  is,  lastly,  the  case  in  which  the  point  is  placed  at 
L,  between  Ihe  principal  focus  and  the  mirror  (fig.  430).  Any  ray  LM, 
emitted  from  the  point  L,  makes  with  the  normal  CM  an  angle  of  incidence, 
LMC,  greater  than  FMC  ;  the  angle  of  reflection  must  be  greater  than  CMS, 
and  therefore  the  reflected  ray  ME  diverges  from  the  axis  AK.  This  is  also 
the  case  with  all  rays  from  the  point  L,  and  hence  these  rays  do  not  intersect, 
and,  consequently,  form  no  conjugate  focus  ;  but  if  they  are  conceived  to  be 
prolonged  on  the  other  side  of  the  mirror,  their  prolongations  ' 


directlyei 

ted  from  the 

point  /.     Hence  a  virtual  focus  b  foiraed  quite  analogous  to  those  formed 

by  plane  mirrors  (514)- 

In  all  these  cases  it  is  seen  that  the  position  of  the  principal  focus  is 
constant,  while  that  of  the  conjugate  foci  and  of  the  virtual  foci  var)-.  The 
principal  and  the  conjugate  foci  are  al-ways  on  the  same  Htk  of  the  mirror  as 
the  luminous  point,  vitWe  the  virtual  focus  is  always  on  the  other  side  of  the 

Hitherto  the  luminous  point  has  always  been  supposed  to  be  placed  on 
the  principal  axis  itself,  and  then  the  focus  is  formed  on  this  axis.  In  the 
casein  which  the  luminous  point  is  situate  on  a  secondary  axis,  LB  (fig.  43t), 
by  applying  to  this  axis  the  same  reasoning  as  in  the  preceding  case,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  focus  of  the  point  L  is  formed  at  a  point  /  on  the  secondary 
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axis,  and  that,  according  to  the  distance  of  the  point  L,  tbe  focna  may  be 
«ither  principal,  conjugate,  or  virtual. 

536.  root  «f  ooDTBz  mliTors. — In  convex  mirrors  there  are  only  virtual 
foci.  Let  51,  TK  .  .  .  (fig.  432)  be  rays  parallel  to  the  principal  axis  of  a 
convex  mirror.  These  rays,  after  reflection,  take  the  diverging  directiofu 
IM,  KH,  which,  when  continued,  meet  in  a  point  F,  which  is  ^^primip^ 
■virtual  fonts  of  the  mirror.  By  means  of  the  triangle  CKF,  it  maybe  shown 
in  the  same  manner  as  with  concave  mirrors,  that  the  point  F  is  appnud- 
mately  the  middle  of  the  radius  of  curvature,  CA. 


If  the  incident  luminous  rays,  instead  of  being  parallel  to  the  axis,  pro- 
ceed from  a  point  L,  situated  on  the  axis  at  a  finite  distance,  it  is  at  once 
seen  that  a  virtual  focus  will  be  formed  at  a  point  /,  between  the  principal 
■foais  F  and  the  mirror. 

537.  BetarmlBftUon  or  Uie  prlaolpal  foens. — In  the  applications  of 
concave  and  conrex  mirrors  it  is  often  necessary  to  know  the  radius  of 
cunaiure.  This  is  lanlamounl  to  finding  the  principal  focus  ;  for  bring 
situated  at  the  middle  of  the  radius,  it  is  simply  necessary  to  double  the  focal 
distance. 

To  find  this  focus  with  a  concave  mirror,  it  is  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays, 
so  that  its  principal  axis  is  parallel  to  them,  and  then  with  a  small  screen  of 
ground  glass  the  point  is  sought  at  which  the  image  is  formed  with  the 
greatest  intensity  ;  this  is  the  principal  focus.  The  radius  of  the  mirror  is 
double  this  distance. 

ex,  it  is  covered  with  paper  ;  but  two  small  portions, 
H  and  1,  are  left  exposed  at 
equal  distances  from  the 
centre  of  the  figure  A,  and  on 
the  same  principal  section 
(fig-  433).  A  screen  MN,  ia 
the  centre  of  which  is  an 
opening  lai^ger  than  the  dis- 
tance HI,  is  placed  before 
j,^  ihe  mirror.      If  a  pencil  of 

'"■  '""  solar  rays,  SH,  S'l,  parallel 

fall  on  the  mirror,  the  light  is  reflected  at  H  and  I,  on  the  paiti 
nirror  is  left  exposed,  and  forms  on  the  screen  two  brilliant  image* 
By  moving  the  screen  M  N  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  mirror, 
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ion  is  found  at  which  the  distance  hi\s  double  that  of  HI.  The 
:e  AD  from  the  screen  to  the  mirror  then  equals  the  principal  focal 
:e.    For  the  arc  HAI  does  not  sensibly  differ  from  its  chord;  and 


«  the  triangles  FHI  and  ¥hi  are  similar. 


HI     FA  . 
hi  "fD 


but  HI  is  half  of 


[  therefore  also  FA  is  the  half  of  FD,  and  therefore  AD  is  equal  to 
Further,  FA  is  the  principal  focal  distance  ;  for  the  rays  SH  and  S'l 
rallel  to  the  axis  ;  consequently  also  twice  the  distance  AD  equals  the 
of  curvature  of  the  mirror. 

-  romwtt*n  tf  ImBKCB  In  onatmwn  mlnwra.— Hitherto  it  has  been 
«d  that  the  luminous  or  illuminated  object  placed  in  front  of  the 
was  simply  a  point ;  but  if  this  object  has  a  certain  magnitude,  we 
nceive  a  secondary  axis  drawn  through  each  of  its  points,  and  thus  a 
of  real  or  virtual  foci  could  be  determined,  the  collection  of  which 
MS  the  image  of  the  object.  By  the  aid  of  the  constructions  which 
erved  for  determining  the  foci,  we  shall  investigate  the  position  and 
:ude  of  these  images  in  concave  and  in  convex  mirrors. 
tl  image. — We  shall  first  take  the  case  in  which  the  mirror  is  concave, 
e  object  AB  (fig.  434)  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  centre.    To  obtain 


dent  ray  AD,  the'  normal  to  this  point,  CD,  is  taken,  and  the  angle 
;clion  CDd  is  made  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence  ADC.  The  point 
re  the  reflected  ray  cuts  the  secondary  axis  AE,  is  the  conjugate  focus 
point  A,  because  every  other  ray  drawn  from  this  point  passes  through 
nilarly  if  a  secondary  axis,  BI,  be  drawn  from  the  point  B,  the  rays 
bis  point  meet  after  reflection  in  b,  and  form  the  conjugate  focus  of  B. 
I  the  images  of  all  the  points  of  the  object  are  formed  between  a  and 
:  the  complete  image  of  AB.  From  what  has  been  said  about  foci 
it  follows  that  this  inutge  is  real,  inverted,  smaller  than  the  object,  and 
bet-ween  the  centre  of  curvature  and  the  principai  focus.  This  im^e 
•e  seen  in  two  ways ;  by 
t  the  eye  in  the  continuation 
reflected  rays,  and  then  it 
Erial  image  which  is 

rays  are  collected  on   a 

on  which  the  image  ap- 
o  be  depicted. 
he  luminous  or  illuminated 
is  placed   at   ab,   between 
ncipal  focus  and  the  centre,  its  image 
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,  and  the  larger  ai 


real  but  inverted  image  ; 
object,  ab,  is  nearer  Ihtfo 

If  the  object  is  placed  in  the  principal  focus  itself  no  image  is  prodaced; 
for  then  the  rays  emitted  from  each  point  forai,  afler  reflection,  as  many 
pencils  respectively  parallel  to  the  secnndary  axis,  which  is  drawn  through 
the  point  from  which  they  are  emitted  ($24),  and  hence  neither  foci  nor 
images  are  formed. 

When  all  points  of  the  object  A6  are  above  the  principal  axis  (fig.  435), 
by  repeating  the  preceding  construction,  it  is  readily  seen  that  the  image  ti 
the  object  is  formed  at  ab. 

Virtual  image.— Tht  case  remains  in  which  the  object  is  placed  between 


the  principal  focus  and  the 


distance  of  the  object,  con 
at  all ;  a  person  notices  tV. 
At  a  certain  distance  he  si 
i[  image  : 


appears  when  he  is  at  the  focus  :  still 
larger— it  is  then  a  virtual  image. 
539.  rormfttton  of  laaftK*>  in 

an  object  placed  in  front  of  a  mirroi 


Let  AB  be  this  object  (fig.  436) ;  the 
incident  rays  alter  reflection 
take  the  directions  DI  and  KH, 
and  their  prolongations  form  a 
virtual  image,  a,  of  the  point  A, 
on  the  secondary  axis.  Simi- 
larly, an  image  of  B  is  fonned 
at  i ;  consequently  the  eye  sect 
at  ai  the  image  of  AB.  Tiii 
image  it  virtual,  erect,  and 
larger  than  the  inject. 

Prom  what  has  been  stated, 
it  is  seen  that,  according  to  the 
re  mirrors  produce  two  Idnds  of  images,  or  nont 
by  placing  himself  in  front  of  a  concave  mirror. 
an  imageof  himself  inverted  and  smaller  ;  this 
distance  the  image  becomes  confused,  and  dis- 


r  the  image  appears  erect,  but 


.^Let  AB  (fig.  437)  be 

anygiven  distance.    AC  and  BC  ait 

secondary  axes,  and  it  follows,  from 

what  has  been  already  stated,  that 

all  the  rays  from  A  are  divergent 

after  reflection,  and  that  their  pro 

kngations  pass  through  a  point  d, 

which  is  the  virtual  image  of  the 

point  A.    Similarly  the  rays  from 

1!  form  a  virtual  image  of  it  in  the 

Y\^  ^yj_  point  b.    The  eye  which  receives 

the  divergent  rays  DE,  KA  .  .  . 

sees  in  a*  an  image  of  AH.     Hence,  whatever  the  position  of  an  object 

in  front  of  a  convex  mirror,  the  image  is  always  virtual,  erect,  and  smaller 

than  the  object. 

530.  roninilw  for  ■pherlowl  nUrrsn.— The  relation  betneen  the 
position  of  an  object  and  thai  of  its  image  in  spherical  mirrors  may  be 
expressed  by  a  very  simple  formula.  In  the  case  of  concave  mirrors,  l« 
R  be  its  radius  of  curvature,  p  the  distance  LA  of  the  objea  L  (fig.  43!), 
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and/'  Ihe  distance  /A  of  the  ima^  from  the  mirror.     In  the  triangle  \M.l, 
the  perpendicular  MC  divides  the  angle  LM/  into  two  equal  parts,  and  from 
geometry  it  follows  that  the  two  segments  LC,  C/  are  to  each  other  as  ihe 
-    two  sides  containing  the  angle  ;  that  is, 

a    m^, 
cl'lm ■ 

IfthearcAM  does  not  exceed  ;  or  6  degrees,  the  lines  ML  and  M/a; 
approximately  equal  to  AL  and  A/; 
that  is,  to/ and/'. 
Further,    C/-CA-A/-R-/', 
and  also    CL  =  AL-AC-/-R. 

The  values  substituted   in   1 
preceding  equations  give 

(R-/')/-{/-R)/'.  J^'""' 

From  which  transposing  and  reducing  we  have 

R/  +  R/'-2/J^' (1) 

If  the  terms  of  this  equation  be  all  divided  by/^'R,  we  obtain 

Vyi  ■•;■(•) 

which  is  the  usual  form  of  the  equation. 
From  the  equation  (i)  we  get 

2/-K 

which  gives  the  distance  of  the  image  from  ihe  mirror,  in  terms  of  1 
distance  of  the  object,  and  of  the  radius  of  curvature. 

531.  BUonaalon  of  the  ronnnlw  fvr  mlrr«r*< — We  shall  now 
vestigate  the  differeni  values  of  /',  according  to  the  values  of  /  in  1 
fonnula  (3), 

L  Let  the  object  be  placed  at  an  infinite  distance  on  the  a\is,  in  wh 
case  the  incident  rays  are  parallel.  To  obtain  the  value  of/',  both  terms 
the  fraction  (3}  must  be  divided  by/,  which  gives 


"-^  •  •  ■  ■ 

id  we  have /'  =  5;  that  is,  the  i: 

mage 

as  p  is  infinite,      i 

/ 

in  the  principal  focus,  as  ought  to  be  the  case,  for  the  incident  rays  arc 
parallel  to  the  axis. 

ii.  If  Ihe  objea  approaches  the  mirror,/ decreases,  and  aii  ihe  denomi- 
nator of  the  formula  (4)  diminishes,  the  value  of/'  incrc[ises  ;  consequently 
the  image  approaches  the  centre  at  the  same  time  as  the  object,  but  it  is 
always  between  the  principal  focus  and  the  centre,  for  so  long  as 
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P  is>R,  we  have  ^>'^  and  <R. 

iii.  When  (he  object  coincides  with  the  centre,^  — R,  and,  consequently, 
/'  -  R  ;  that  is,  the  imase  coincides  with  the  object. 

iv.  VVhcn  the  luminous  object  is  between  the  centre  and  the  principal 
focus, ^<R,  and  hence  from  the  formula  (4),/'>R  ;  that  is,  the  image  ii 
formed  on  the  other  side  of  the  centre.  When  the  object  is  in  the  focoi, 
p  --,  which  gives^-  — -co  ;  that  is,  the  image  is  at  an  infinite  distance, 

for  the  reflected  ray?  are  parallel  to  the  axis. 

V.  Lastly,  if  the  object  is  between  the  principal  focus  and  the  mirror,  •« 
get/<[ — ;  ^''5  'hen  negative,  because  the  denominator  of  the  formula  (^ 

is  negative.  Therefore,  the  distance  p'  of  the  mirror  from  the  image  mat 
be  c^culated  on  the  axis  in  a  direction  opprosite  to^.  The  image  is  tbea 
virtual,  and  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  mirror. 

Making  p'  negative  in  the  foruula  (a),  it  becomes  ?-  —     —  ^ ;  in  thti 
p    p      V. 
form  it  comprehends  all  cases  of  virtual  images  in  concave  mirrors. 

In  the  case  of  concave  mirrors  the  image  is  always  virtual  (525)  ;  ff  and 
R  are  of  (he  same  sign,  since  the  image  and  the  centre  are  on  the  same  side 
of  the  mirror,  while  the  object  being  on  the  opposite  side,^  is  of  thecontmy 
sign  ;  hence  in  the  formula  (z)  we  get 

as  the  formula  for  convex  mirrors.  It  may  also  be  found  directly  by  tbe 
same  geometrical  considerations  as  those  which  have  led  to  the  formula  (1) 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  preceding  formula;  are  not  rigorously  true, 
inasmuch  as  they  depend  upon  the  assumption  that  the  lines  LM  and  /It 
(tig.  43S)  are  equal  to  LA  and  M :  although  this  is  not  true,  the  emt 
diminishes  without  limit  with  the  angle  MCA  ;  and  when  this  angle  doe* 
not  exceed  a  few  degrees,  the  error  is  so  small  that  it  may,  in  practice,  be 
neglected. 

532.  CnlcnlftUonof  tbemaimltnae  of  Imacas. —  By  means  of  the  abOTC 
formulae  the  magnitude  of  an  image  may  be  calculated  when  the  distance  of 
the  object,  its  magnitude, 
and  the  radius  of  the  mimf 
are  given.  For  if  BD  be 
the  object  (fig.  439),  bd  iti 
I  illmage,  and  if  the  distance 
A  and  the  radius  AC  be 
known,  AiT  can  be  calculated 
by  means  of  formula  (3)  of 
article  53a  ho  known,  «C 
can  be  calculated.  But  as  the  triangles  BCD  and  iKJ>  are  similar,  tbei' 
bases  and  heights  are  in  (he  proportion  bd :  BD  ••  Qo  :  CK,  or 
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Length  of  the  image  :  length  of  ihe  object 

-distance  from  image  to  centre  ;  distance  from  the  object  to  the  centre. 

S33'  ■pfcerioml  Bberratlon.  CaiutloB. — In  the  foregoing  explanation  of 
the  formation  of  foci  and  images  of  spherical  mirrors.  It  has  aJready  been 
observed  that  the  reflected  rays  only  pass  through  a  single  point  when  the 
^lenure  of  the  mirror  does  not  exceed  8  or  10  degrees  (531).  With  a  larger 
aperture  the  rays  reflected  near  the  edges  meet  the  axis  nearer  the  mirror 
than  those  that  are  reflected  at  a  small  distance  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  centre  of  the  mirror.  Hence  arises  a  want  of  precision  in  these  images, 
which  is  caXXtA  spherical  aberration  by  refiection,\o  distinguish  it  from  the 
spherical  aberration  by  refraction,  which  occurs  in  ihe  case  of  lenses. 

Every  reflected  ray  cuts  the  one  next  to  it  {ftg.  440),  and  their  points  of 
intersection  form  in  space  a  curved  sur^e  which  is  called  the  caustic  by 
ruction.  The  curve  FM  repre- 
sents one  of  the  branches  of  a 
section  of  this  surface  made  by  the 
plane  of  the  paper.  When  the 
light  of  a  candle  is  reflected  from 
the  inside  of  a  cup  or  tumbler,  a 
section  of  the  caustic  surface  can 
be  seen  by  partly  filling  the  cup  or 
tumbler  with  milk. 

534.  AvpUeMloaa  of  mlrron.  VeUoatat.— The  applications  of  plane 
nirrors  in  domestic  economy  are  well  known.  Mirrors  are  also  frequently 
ised  in  physical  apparatus  for  sending  light  in  a  certain  direction.  We 
lave  already  seen  an  application  of  this  in  the  heliograph  (523).  The  solar 
igbt  can  only  be  sent  in  a  constant  direction  by  making  the  mirror  mov- 
ible.  It  must  have  a  motion  which  compensalcs  for  the  continual  change 
n  the  direction  of  the  sun's  rays  produced  by  the  apparent  diurnal  motion 
if  the  sun.  This  result  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  clockwork  motion,  to 
vbicb  Ihe  mirror  is  fixed,  and  which  causes  it  to  follow  the  course  of  the 
nm-  Such  an  apparatus  is  called  a  htliostat.  The  reflection  of  light  is  also 
ised  to  measure  the  angles  of  crystals  by  means  of  the  instruments  known 
ts  reflecting  goniometers. 

Concave  spherical  mirrors  are  also  ofien  used.  They  are  applied  for 
nagnifying  mirrors,  as  in  the  older  forms  of  shaving  mirrors.  They  have 
seen  employed  for  burning  mirrors,  and  are  still  used  in  telescopes.  They 
Uso  serve  as  reflectors,  for  conveying  light  10  great  distances,  by  placing 
a  luminous  object  in  their  principal  focus.  For  this  purpose,  however, 
parabolic  mirrors  are  preferable. 

The  images  of  objects  seen  in  concave  or  convex  mirrors  appear  smaller 
or  larger,  but  otherwise  similar  geometrically,  except  in  the  case  where 
some  parts  of  a  body  are  nearer  the  mirror  than  others.  The  distm- 
tion  of  features  observed  on  looking  into  a  spherical  garden  mirror  is  more 
marked  the  nearer  we  are  to  the  glass.  Objects  seen  in  cylindrical  or 
conical  mirrors  appear  ludicrously  distorted.  From  the  laws  of  reflection 
the  shape  of  such  a  distorted  figure  can  be  geometrically  constructed.  In 
like  manner  distorted  images  of  objects  can  be  constructed  which,  seen  in 
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n  their  normal  proportions.    They  are  called  < 


such  mirrors, 
pkmes. 

53;.  PkTkboUe  vtirram.— Parabolic  mirrors  are  concave  n 
surface  is  f^neiated  by  the  revolution  of  the  arc  of  a  parabola,  AM, 
its  axis  AX  (fig.  441). 

It  has  been  already  3tate> 

in     spherical     mirrors     the 

parallel  to  the  axis  converg< 

approximately    to    the     pri: 

focus  ;  and  reciprocally,    wl 

source  of  light  is  placed  i 

principal  focus   of  these  in 

the  reflected  rays  are  not  e 

parallel    to    the   axis.       Par. 

mirrors  are  free  from  this  d 

they   are    more    difficult    to 

"*'  **"  struct,  but  are  belter  for  refl< 

It  is  a  property  of  a  parabola  that  the  right  line  FM,  drawn  froi 

focus  F  to  any  point  M  of  the  curve,  and  the  line  ML,  parallel  t 

axis' AF,  make  equal  angles  with  the  tangent  TT'  at  this  point.     Hen 

rays  parallel  to  the  axis  after  reflection  m 

the  focus  of  the  mirror  F  ;  and  conversely, 

a  source  of  light  is  placed  in  the  focus,  thi 

incident  on  the  mirror   are  reflected  e 

parallel  to  the  axis.     The   light  thus  rcf 

tends  to  maintain  its  intensity  even  at  a 

distance,  for  it  has  been  seen  (508)  that  it 

divergence  of  the  luminous  rays  which  f 

pally  weakens  the  intensity  of  light. 

From  this  property  parabolic  mirroi 
used  in  carriage  lamps,  and  in  the  lamps  p 
in  front  of  and  behind  railway  trains.  The 
flectors  were  formerly  used  for  lighthouse 
have  been  replaced  by  lenticular  glasses. 

When  two  equal  parabolic  mirrors  ai 

by  a  plane  perpendicular   to  the  axis  p£ 

through  the  focus,  and  are  then  united  at 

"'^'  **''  intersections  as   shown  in    figure  441,  sc 

their  foci  coincide,  a  system  of  reflectors  is  obtained  with  which  a  t 

lamp  illuminates  in  two  directions  at  once.    This  arrangement  is  u! 

lighting  staircases  and  passages. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

SINGLE  REFRACTION,      LENSES. 

536.  VbanonteiiMi  of  r«fk«otion. — Refraction  is  the  deflection  or  bending 
which  luminous  rays  experience  in  passing  obliquely  from  one  medium  10 
another ;  for  instance,  from  air  into  water.  We  say  obliquely,  because  if  the 
incident  ray  is  perpendicular  to  the  surface  separating  the  two  media,  it  is 
not  bent,  and  continues  its  course  in  a  right  line. 

The  incident  ray  being  represented  by  SO  (fig.  443),  the  refracted  ray  is 

the  direction  OH  which  light  takes  in  the  second  medium  ;  and  of  the  angles 

SOA  and  HOB,  which  these  rays  form  with  the  line  AB,  at  right  angles  to 

the  surface  which  separates  the  two  media,  the  first 

i3  the  angle  of  incidence,  and  the  other  the  angle  of  ■ 

refraction.      According  as  the   refracted    ray  ap-   r 

proacbes  or  deviates  from  the  norma!,  the  second    | 

medium  is  said  to  be  more  or  less  refringent  0 
refracting  than  the  first. 

All  the  light  which  falls  on  a  refracting  surface    I 
does   not  completely  pass  into  it ;  one   part  is 
fleeted  and  scattered  (518),  while  another  penetrates  Fig.  mj. 

into  the  medium. 

Mathematical  analysis  shows  that  the  direction  of  refraction  depends  on 
the  relative  velocity  of  light  in  the  two  media.  On  the  undulatory  theory 
the  more  highly  refracting  medium  is  that  in  which  the  velocity  of  propaga- 
tion is  least. 

In  un crystallised  media,  such  as  air,  liquids,  ordinary  glass,  the  luminous 
ray  is  singly  refracted ;  but  in  certain  crystallised  bodies,  such  as  Iceland 
spar,  selenite,  &c.,  the  incident  ray  gives  rise  to  two  refracted  rays.  The 
iatrer  phenomenon  \%C7^^  double  refraction,  anA  will  be  discussed  in  another 
part  of  the  book.     We  shall  here  deal  exclusively  with  single  refraction, 

537.  Kawa  of  utagle  re&aMlon.— When  a  luminous  ray  is  refracted  in 
passing  from  one  medium  into  another  of  a  diflerent  refractive  power,  the 
following  laws  prevail  : — 

I.  IVhatever  Ike  obliquity  of  the  incident  ray,  the  ratio  which  the  line  of 
the  incident  angle  bears  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction  is  constant  for 
the  same  two  media,  but  varies  ■with  different  media. 

II.  The  incident  and  the  refracted  ray  are  in  the  same  plane,  which  is 
perpendicular  to  the  surface  separating  the  two  media. 

These  have  been  known  as  DescarleB' laws  ;  they  are,  however,  really 
due  to  Willibrod  Snell,  who  discovered  them  in  1620;  they  are  demor- 
strated  by  the  same  apparatus  as  that  used  for  ihe  laws  of  reflection  (51 1). 
The  plane  mirror  in  the  centre  of  the  graduated  circle  is  replaced  by  a 
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semi -cylindrical  glass  vessel,  filled  with  water  to  such  a  height  that  its 
level  is  exactly  the  height  of  the  centre  (fig.  444).  If  the  mirror,  M,  be 
then  so  inclined  that  a  reflected  ray,  MO,  is  directed  towards  the  centre, 
it  is  refracted  on  passing  into  the  water,  but  it  passes  out  without  refraction, 
because  then  its  direction  is  at   right  angles  to  the  curved  sides  of  the 

vessel.  In  order  to  observe  the  course 
of  the  refracted  ray,  it  is  received  on  a 
screen,  P,  which  is  moved  until  the 
image  of  the  aperture  in  the  screen  N 
is  formed  in  its  centre.  In  all  positions 
of  the  screens  N  and  P,  the  sines  of 
the  angles  of  incidence  and  refraction 
are  measured  by  means  of  two  graduated 
rules,  movable  so  as  to  be  always  hori- 
zontal, and  hence  perpendicular  to  the 
diameter  AD. 

On  reading  ofT  the  length  of  the  sines 
of  the  angles  MOA  and  DOP  in  the 
scales  I  and  R,  the  numbers  are  found 
to  vary  with  the  position  of  the  screens, 
but  their  ratio  is  constant ;  that  is,  if 
^^^  the  sine  of  incidence  becomes  twice  or 
three  times  as  large,  the  sine  of  refrac- 
tion increases  in  the  same  ratio,  which 
demonstrates  the  first  law.  The  second 
law  follows  from  the  arrangement  of  the 
apparatus,  for  the  plane  of  the  graduated  limb  is  perpendicular  to  the  surface 
of  the  liquid  in  the  semi-cylindrical  vessel. 

538.  Index  of  reftraotlon. — The  ratio  between  the  sines  of  the  incident 
and  refracted  angle  is  called  index  of  refractioriy  or  refractive  index.  It 
varies  with  the  media  ;  for  example,  from  air  to  water  it  is  |,  and  from  air  to 
glass  it  is  \. 

If  the  media  are  considered  in  an  inverse  order — that  is,  if  light  passes 
from  water  to  air,  or  from  glass  to  air — it  follows  the  sairie  course,  but  in  a 
contrary  direction,  PC  becoming  the  incident  and  OM  the  refracted  ray. 
Consequently  the  index  of  refraction  it  reversed ;  from  water  to  air  it  is  then 
J,  and  from  glass  to  air  \. 

539.  Sffeots  produced  by  refkmotioii. — In  consequence  of  refraction, 
bodies  immersed  in  a  medium  more  highly  refracting  than  air,  appear  nearer 
the  surface  of  this  medium,  but  they  appear  to  be  more  distant  if  immersed 
in  a  less  refracting  medium.  Let  L  (fig.  445)  be  an  object  immersed  in  a 
mass  of  water.  In  passing  thence  into  air,  the  rays  LA,  LB  ,  .  .  diverge 
from  the  normal  to  the  point  of  incidence,  and  take  the  direction  AC,  BD 
.  .  .  ,  the  prolongations  of  which  intersect  approximately  in  the  point  L', 
placed  on  the  perpendicular  L'K.  The  eye  receiving  these  rays  sees  the 
object  Lat  L'.  The  greater  the  obliquity  of  the  rays  LA,  LB  .  .  .  the  higher 
the  object  appears. 

It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  a  stick  plunged  obliquely  into  water  appears 
bent  (tig.  446),  the  immersed  part  appearing  raised. 


Fig.  444. 
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An  experimental  illustration  of  the  effect  of  refraction  is  the  following' :  — 
A  coin  is  placed  in  an  empty  porcelain  basin,  and  the  position  of  the  eye 
is  so  adjusted  that  it  is  just  not  visible.  If  now,  the  position  of  the  eye  remain- 
ing unaltered,  water  be  poured  into  the  basin,  the  coin  becomes  visible.  A  con- 
sideration of  fig.  445  will  suggest  the  explanation  of  this  phenomenon. 

Owing  to  an  effect  of  refraction,  stats  are  visible  to  us  even  when  they  are 
below  the  horizon.  For  as  the  layers  of  the  atmosphere  are  denser  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  nearer  the  earth,  and  as  the  refractive  power  of  a  ga» 


density  ($30),  it  follows  that  on  entering  the  atmosphere 
the  luminous  rays  become  bent,  as  seen  in  fig.  447,  describing  a  cur\'e 
before  reaching  the  eye,  so  that  we  can  see  the  star  at  S'  along  the  tangent 
of  this  curve  instead  of  at  S.  In  our  climate  the  atmospheric  refraction 
does  not  raise  the  stars  when  on  the  horizon  more  than  half  a  degree. 

The  effea  of  refraction  is  that  objects  ai  a  distance  appear  higher  than 
they  are  in  reality ;  our  horizon  is  thereby  widened.  When  individual  layers 
of  air  refract  more  strongly  than  usual,  objects  may  thereby  become  visible 
which  are  usually  below  the  horizon.  Thus  from  Hastings  the  coast  of 
France,  which  is  at  a  distance  of  56  miles,  is  not  unfrequenlly  seen. 

540.  TMAl  reAAOtlaB.  OrlUoBl  ui|le, — When  \  luminous  ray  passes 
from  one  medium  into  another  which  is  less  refracting,  as  from  water  into 
air,  it  has  been 
seen  that  the  angle 
of  incidence  is  less 
than  the  angle  of 
refraction.  Hence, 
when  light  is  pro- 
pagated in  a  mass 
of  water  from  S  to 
O  (fig.  448),  Ihere 
is  always  a  value 
of  the  angle  of  in- 
cidence SOD,  such 

that  the  angle  of  refraction  AOR  is  a  right  angle,  in  which  case  the  re- 
tracted ray  emerges  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  water. 

This  angle,  SOB,  is  called  the  critical  angle ^  since  for  any  greater  angle, 
POB,  the  incident  ray  cannot  emerge,  but  undergoes  an  internal  reflection, 
which  is  called  fetal  reflection  because  the  incident  light  is  entirely  reflected. 
From  water  to  air  the  critical  angle  is  48°  35' :  from  glass  to  air,  41"  48'. 


^ 
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The  occurrence  of  this  inlernal  reflection  may  be  observed  by  the  follow- 
ing experiment : — An  object,  A,  is  placed  before  a  glass  vessel  filled  with 
water  (fig.  449)  ;  the  surface  of  the  liquid  is  then  looked  at  as  sbown  it 
figure,  and  an  itnage  at  ihe  object  A  is  seen  at  u,  fonned  by  the  rays  reflected 
at  m,  in  the  ordinary  manner  of  a  mirror. 

Similar  effects  of  the  total  reflection  of  the  images  Qf  objects  contained 
in  aquaria  are  frequently  observed,  and  add  much  to  the  interest  of  their 
appearance. 

In  total  reflection  there  is  no  loss  of  light  from  absorption  or  transmission, 
and  accordingly  it  produces  the  greatest  brilliancy.  If  an  empty  test-tube 
be  placed  in  a  slanting  position  in  water,  its  surface,  when  looked  at  from 
above,  shines  as  brilliantly  as  pure  mercury ;  those  rays  which  fall  obliquely 
on  the  side  cannot  pass  into  the  water,  and  are  therefore  totally  reflected 
upwards.  If  a  little  water  be  passed  into  the  tube,  that  portion  of  it  loses  \v 
lustre.  Bubbles,  again,  in  water  glisten  like  pearls,  and  cracks  in  transparent 
bodies  like  strips  of  silver,  for  the  oblique  rays  are  totally  reflected.  Tht 
lustre  of  transparent  bodies  bounded  by  plane  surfaces,  such  as  the  lustre  of 
chandeliers,  arises  mainly  from  total  reflection.  This  lustre  is  more  frequent 
and  more  brilliant  the  smaller  the  limiting  angle  ;  the  lustre  of  diamond, 
therefore,  is  the  most  brilliant, 

$41.  Mlr*ce. — 'l~he  w/rii^i?  is  an  optical  illusion  by  which  inverted  imaj.Ts 
of  distant  objects  are  seen  as  if  below  the  ground  or  in  the  atmosphere.    TTiis 


phenomenon  is  of  most  frequent  occurrence  in  hot  climates,  and  more 
especially  on  the  sandy  plains  of  Egj'pt.  The  ground  there  has  often  tht 
aspect  of  a  iran»[uil  lake,  on  which  are  reflected  trees  and  the  surrounding 
villages.  -Monge,  who  accompanied  Napoleon's  expedition  to  Egypt,  was 
the  first  to  give  an  evplanalion  of  the  phenomenon. 

It  is  a  jilienomcnon  of  refraction,  which  results  from  the  unequal  density 
of  Iht  (iifftrent  layers  of  the  air  when  ihey  are  expanded  by  contact  with  th« 
heated  soil.  The  least  dense  layers  are  then  the  lowest,  and  a  luminous  ray 
from  an  elevated  object,  A  (flg.  450),  traverses  layers  which  are  gradually  less 
refracting ;  for,  as  will  be  shown  presently  (550),  the  refracting  power  1 " 
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gas  diminishes  with  lessened  density.  The  angle  of  incidence  accofdingly 
increases  from  one  layer  to  the  other,  and  ultimately  reaches  the  critical 
angle,  beyond  which  internal  reflection  succeeds  to  refraction  (540).  The 
nty  then  rises,  as  seen  in  the  figure,  and  undergoes  a  series  of  successive 
refractions,  but  in  the  direction  contrary  to  the  first,  for  it  now  passes  through 
layers  which  arc  gradually  more  refracting.  The  luminous  ray  then  reaches 
the  eye  with  the  same  direction  as  if  it  bad  proceeded  from  a  point  below 
the  ground,  and  hence  it  gives  an  inverted  image  of  I'he  obje'ct,  just  as  if  it 
had  been  reflected  at  the  point  O,  from  the  suiJace  of  a  tranquil  lake. 

The  effect  of  the  mirage  may  be  illustrated  artiGcially,  as  Dr.  Wollaston 
showed,  by  looking  along  the  side  of  a  red-hot  poker  at  a  word  or  object  ten 
or  twelve  feet  distant.  At  a  distance  less  than  three-eighths  of  an  inch  from 
the  line  of  the  poker,  an  Inverted  image  was  seen,  and  within  and  without 
that  an  erect  image.  A  more  convenient  arrangement  than  a  red-hot  poker 
is  a  flat  box  closed  at  the  top  and  fliled  with  red-hot  charcoal. 

Mariners  sometimes  see  inverted  images  in  the  air  of  ships  and  distant 
objects  which  are  still  under  the  horizon  ;  this  is  due  to  the  same  cause  as 
the  mirage,  but  is  in  a  contrary  direction.  The  lower  layers  of  the  air  being 
in  contact  with  the  water  are  cold  and  dense.  The  rays  of  an  object,  a  ship 
for  Instance,  bent  in  an  upward  direction  are  more  and  more  bent  away  from 
the  vertical  as  they  are  continually  passing  Into  gradually  less  dense  layers, 
and  ultimately  ^I  so  obliquely  on  an  upper  attenuated  layer  that  they  are 
totally  reflected  downwards,  and  can  thus  reach  the  eye  of  an  observer  on 
the  sea  or  on  the  shore.  Scoresby  observed  several  such  cases  in  the  Polar 
seas. 

The  twinkling  or  scintillation  of  the  fixed  stars  is  also  to  be  accounted 
for  by  alterations  in  the  direction  of  the  motion  of  their  light  due  to  refraction. 


LIGHT  THROUGH  TRANSPARENT  MEDIA. 

■•r— When  light  traverses  a  medium  with 
parallel  faces  the  emergtnt  rays  are  parallel  to  the  incident  rays. 

Let  MN  (tig.  4S0  ^  ^  g'^^  pl^'e  with  paiallel  faces,  let  SA  be  the 
incident  and  DB  the  emergent  ray,  i  and  r  the  angles  of  incidence  and  of 
rehraction  at  the  entrance  of  the  ray,  and, 
lastly,  i'  and  r'  the  same  angles  at  its  emer- 
gence. At  A  the  light  undergoes  a  first 
refraaion,  the  index  of  which  is  ??^  (537)- 
At  D  it  is  refracted  a  second  time,  and  x\\k 
index  is  then       —;     But  we  have  seen  that 

the  index  of  refraction  of  glass  t( 
reciprocal  of  its  refraction  from  al 

But  as  the  two  nonnals  AG  and  UE  are  parallel,  the  angles  r  and  i 
equal,  as  being  alternate  interior  angles.    As  the  n 
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equation  arc  equal,  the  denominators  must  also  be  equal ;  the  angles  r"  and 
i  are  therefore  equal,  and  hence  DB  is  parallel  to  SA. 

543.  Vriam. — In  optics  a  prism  is  any  transparent  medium  comprised 
between  two  plane  faces  inclined  to  each  other.  The  intersection  of  these 
two  faces  is  the  ed^  of  the  prism,  and  their  inclination  is  its  refracting  angle. 
Every  section  perpendicular  to  the  edge  is  called  a  principal  stctivn. 

The  prisms  used  for 

DH^B  ^^^^^^^H^^^^^HIH    experiments   are  gene- 

ffil^H  ^^^^^^^K^^^^^HI    '^'^  triangular 

U  ^^^^^F^^^^^H    P"^"*^  Slass,     as 

:  ^1  I^^IB^  ^S^^^I    ^^""^  '"  '■S-  45^1  ^"■'1 

^1  WK^Bf\^:       ^^^^^1    '^^''^  principal  section 

ll   ■  Igl^^^^MH    is  a  triangle  (lig.  453). 

^^*-  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^    point  A  is  called  the 

Fig.  4ii.  Fig,  4J3.  summit  of  the  prism, 

and  the  right  line  BC 
is  called  the  6ase ;  these  expressions  have  reference  to  the  triangle  ABC, 
and  not  to  the  prism. 

544.  VkU  »f  raja  In  prisma.  Anile  at  dsTtaaani — When  the  laws 
of  refraction  are  known,  the  path  of  the  rays  in  a  prism  is  readily  determined. 
Let  O  be  a  luminous  point  (fig.  453)  in  the  same  plane  as  the  principal  sec- 
lion  ABC  of  a  prism,  and  let  OD  be  an  incident  ray.  This  ray  is  refracted 
at  D,  and  approaches  the  normal,  because  it  passes  into  a  more  highly  re- 
fracting medium.  At  K  it  experiences  a  second  refraction,  but  it  then  de- 
viates from  the  normal,  for  it  passes  into  air,  which  is  less  refractive  than 
glass.  The  light  is  thus  refracted  twice  in  the  same  direction,  so  that  /he 
ray  is  deflech-d  towards  the  idw,  and  consequently  the  eye  which  receives 
the  emergent  ray  KH.  sees  the  object  O  at  O' ;  that  is,  objects  seen  through 
a  prism  appear  deflected  towards  its  summit.  The  angle  OEO',  which  the 
incident  and  emergent  rays  form  with  each  other,  expresses  the  deviation  of 
light  caused  by  the  prism,  and  is  called  the  angle  of  deviation. 

Besides  this,  objects  seen  through  a  prism  appear  in  all  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow ;  this  phenomenon,  known  as  di^rsion,  will  be  afterwards  de- 
scribed (564). 

This  angle  increases  with  the  refractive  index  of  the  material  of  the  prism, 
and  also  with  its  refracting  imgle.  It  also  varies  with  the  angle  under  which 
the  luminous  ray  enters  the  prism.  The  angle  of  deviation  increases  up  to 
a  certain  limit,  which  is  determined  by  calculation,  knowing  the  angle  ol 
incidence  of  the  ray,  and  the  refracting  angle  of  the  prism. 

That  the  angle  of  deviation  increases  with  the  refractive  index  may  be 
shown  by  means  of  the  polyprism.  This  name  is  given  to  a  prism  formed 
of  several  prisms  of  the  sameangleconnectedai  their  ends  (tig.  454).  These 
prisms  are  made  of  substances  unequally  refringent,  such  as  flint  glass,  rock 
crj-stal,  or  crown  glass.  If  any  object — a  line,  for  instance— be  looked  at 
through  the  poljprism,  its  different  parts  are  seen  al  unequal  heights.  The 
highest  portion  is  that  seen  through  the  flint  glass,  the  refractive  index  of 
which  is  greatest ;  then  the  rock  crystal ;  and  so  on  in  the  order  of  the 
decreasing  refractive  indices. 
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The  prism  with  variable  angle  (fig.  455)  is  used  for  showing  that  the 
angle  of  deviation  increases  with  the  refracting  angle  of  the  prism.  It  con- 
sists of  two  parallel  brass  plates,  B  and  C,  fixed  on  a  support.  Between 
ihese  are  two  glass  plates,  moving  on  a  hinge,  with  some  friction  against  the 


plates,  so  as  to  close  it.  When  water  is  poured  into  the  vessel  the  angle 
may  be  varied  at  will.  If  a  ray  of  light,  S,  be  allowed  to  fall  upon  one  of 
them,  by  inclining  the  other  more,  the  angle  of  the  prism  increases,  and  the 
deviation  of  the  ray  is  seen  to  increase. 

545.  ApplloBtloa  of  rlflibuif led  prlaoM  In  rellaoton. — Prisms  whose 
principal  section  is  an  isosceles  right-angled  triangle  afford  an  important 
application  of  total  reflection  (540)-  F< 
let  ABC  (fig.  441)  be  the  principal  sectic  ^^^^^^^^ 
of  such  a  prism,  O  a  luminous  point,  and  BSflB!^!^  '' 
OH  a  ray  at  right  angles  to  the  face  BC. 
This  ray  enters  the  glass  without  being  re- 
fracted, and  makes  with  the  face  AB  an 
angle  equal  to  B— that  is,  to  45  degrees — 
and  therefore  greater  than  the  limiting 
angle  of  glass,  which  is  41°  48' (540).    The  ^W  «*■ 

ray  OH  undergoes,  therefore,  at  H  total  reflection,  which  imparts  to  it  a 
direction  H I  perpendicular  to  the  second  face  AC.  Thus  the  hypothenuse 
surface  of  this  prism  produces  the  effect  of  the  most  perfect  plane  mirror, 
and  an  eye  placed  at  1  sees  O',  the  image  of  the  point  O.  This  property  of 
right-angled  prisms  is  frequently  used  in  optical  instruments  and  particularly 
in  the  prismatic  compass. 

546.  Oenditlona  ormaaerfenaa  In  prisma.— In  order  that  any  luminous 
rays  refracted  at  the  first  face  of  3  prism  may  emerge  from  the  second,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  refractive  angle  of  the  prism  be  less  than  twice  the 
critical  angle  of  the  substance  of  which  the  prism  is  composed.     For  if  LI 
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(fig-  457)  be  "le  ray  incident  on  the  first  face,  IE  the  refracted  ray,  PI  and 
PE  the  normals,  the  ray  IE  can  only  emcr^  from  the  second  faoe  when 
the  incident  angle  lEP  is  less  than 
the  critical  angle  {540).  But  as  the 
incident  angle  LIN  increases,  the 
angle  EIP  also  increases,  white  lEP 
diminishes.  Hence,  according  as  the 
direction  of  the  ray  LI  tends  to  be- 
come parallel  with  the  face  AB,  does 
this  ray  tend  to  emerge  at  the  second 

Let  LI  be  now  parallel  to  AB,  the 
angle  r  is  then  equal  to  the  critical 
angle  /  of  the  prism,  because  it  has  its 
y'^-  AVI-  maximum  value.    Further,  the  angle 

EPK.the  exterior  angle  of  the  triai^te 
1?E,  is  equal  to  f +  /' ;  but  the  angles  EPK  and  A  are  equal,  liecause  their 
sides  are  perpendicular,  and  therefore  A  — r  +  »'' ;  therefore  also  A  —  l  +  i',  for 
in  this  caser-/.  Hence,  if  A -2/ or  is  >2/,  we  shall  have  J*-^  or  >/,  and 
therefore  the  ray  would  not  emerge  at  the  second  face,  but  would  undergo 
internal  reflection,  and  would  emerge  at  a  third  face,  BC.  This  would  be 
much  more  the  case  with  rays  whose  incident  angle  is  less  than  BIN, 
because  we  have  already  seen  that  1'  continually  increases.  Thus  in  the  case 
in  which  the  refracting  angle  of  a  prism  is  equal  to  2I  or  is  greater,  no 
luminous  ray  could  pass  through  the  faces  of  the  refracting  angle. 

As  the  critical  angle  of  glass  is  41°  48',  twice  this  angle  is  less  than  90", 
and,  accordingly,  objects  cannot  be  seen  through  a  glass  prism  whose  refract- 
ing angle  is  a  right  angle.  As  the  critical  angle  of  water  is  48"  35',  light 
could  pass  through  a  hollow  rectangular  prism  formed  of  three  glass  platen 
and  filled  with  water. 

If  we  suppose  A  to  be  greater  than  /  and  less  than  2I,  then  of  rays  inci- 
dent at  I,  some  within  the  angle  NIB,  will  emerge  from  AC,  others  will  not 
emerge,  nor  will  any  emerge  that  are  incident  within  the  angle  N I  A.  If  we 
suppose  A  to  have  any  magnitude  less  than  /,  all  rays  incident  at  I  within 
the  angle  NIB  will 
emerge  from  AC,  as 
also  will  some  of 
those  incident  w 
the  angle  NIA. 

547- 
devlMlKO.  —  When 
a  pencil  of  sunligh 
passes  through  an 
aperture  A,  in  the 
side  of  a  dark  cham- 
ber (fig.  458),  the 
pencil  is  projected 
a  straight  line  AC,  on  a  distant  screen.  But  if  a  vertical  prism  be 
(erposed  between  the  aperture  and  the  screen,  the  pencil  is  deviated  to- 
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wa.rds  the  base  of  the  prism,  and  the  image  is  projected  at  D,  at  some 
distance  from  the  point  C.  If  the  prism  be  turned  so  that  the  incident  angle 
decreases,  the  iuminous  disc  approaches  the  point  C,  up  to  a  certain  position, 
E,  from  which  it  reverts  to  its  original  position  even  when  the  prism  is 
rotated  in  the  same  direction.  Hence  there  is  a  deviation,  EBC,  less  than 
any  other.  It  maybe  demonstrated  mathematicalfy  that  this  m»n'i«MMN  dewta- 
tion  takes  place  when  the  angles  of  incidence  and  of  emergence  are  eqiuL 

The  angle  of  minimum  deviation  may  be  calculated  when  the  incident 
angle  and  the  refracting  angle  of  the  prism  are  known.  For  when  the 
deviation  is  least,  as  the  angle  of  emergence  *"  is  equal  to  the  incident  angle 
'  (fig-  457)1  f  mist  equal/'.  But  it  has  been  shown  above  (546)  that  A  -  r +^ ; 
consequently 

A-ar (i> 

If  the  minimum  angle  of  deviation  LD/  be  called  d,  this'  angle  being  ex- 
terior to  the  triangle  DIE,  we  readily  obtain  the  equation 

whence  d-2i-X (1) 

which  gives  the  angle  d,  when  i  and  A  are  known. 

From  the  formulae  (1)  and  (2)  a  third  may  be  obtained,  which  serves  to 
calculate  the  index  of  refraction  of  a  prism  when  its  refracting  angle  and  the 
■ninimum  of  deviation  are  known.    The  index  of  refraction,  n,  is  the  ratio  of 

the  sines  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and  refraction  ;  hence  «  -    .  -  '  :     re- 

sm  r 
placing  i  and  r  from  their  values  in  the  above  equations  {1)  and  (z)  we  get 

*•    2     /  .  i,\ 


548.  MoBSBMaieDt  of  tk«  IbObs  ar  i«ft*«tlM>  la  soUda.— By  means 
of  the  preceding  formula  (3)  the  refractive  index  of  a  solid  maybe  calculated 
when  the  angles  A  and  d  are  known. 

In  order  to  determine  the  angle  A,  the  substance  is  cut  in  the  form  of  a 
triangular  prism,  and  the  angle  measured  by  means  of  a  goniometer  (534). 

The  angle  d  is  measured  in  the  following  manner  :— A  ray,  LI,  emitted 
from  a  distant  object  (fig.  4S9)>  '^  received  on  the  prism,  which  is  turned 
in  order  to  obtain  the 
minimum  deviation 
EDL'.  By  means  of 
a  telescope  with  a 
graduated  circle,  the 
angle  EDL'  is  read 
off,  which  the  re- 
fracted ray  DE  makes 
with  the  ray  DL',  com- 
ing directly  from  the  "k- 4s«i- 

object ;  now  this  is  the  angle  of  minimum  deviation,  assuming  that  the 
object  is  so  distant  that  the  two  rays  LI  and  L'D  are  approximately  paralleL 
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These  va]ues  ihen  only  need  to  be  substituted  in  the  equation  (3)  to  give  the- 
value  of  n. 

549.  MBMinrenient   of   tbe    ladex   of   rofrsotlon   of  UqDld*. — Biot 
applied  Newton's  method  to  determining  the  refractive  index  of  liquids. 

For  this  purpose  a  cylindrical  cavity  O,  of 
I  about  075  in.  diameter,  is  peribrated  in  a 
i  prism,  PQ  (fig.  460),  from  the  incident 
I  face  to  the  face  of  emergence.  This  cavity  is- 
I  closed  by  two  plates  of  thin  glass  which  are 
I  cemented  on  the  sides  of  this  prism.  Liquids- 
I  are  introduced  through  a  small  stoppered  aper- 
I  ture,  B.  The  refracting  angle  and  the  minimum 
,  deviation  of  the  liquid  prism  in  the  cavity  O 

'*■  *  having  been  determined,  their  values  arc  intro- 

duced into  the  formula  (3),  which  gives  the  index. 

550.  BleainreDteiit  of  tbe  Index  of  reftmctlan  of  k»oo-— A  method 
for  this  purpose  founded  on  that  of  Newton  was  devised  by  Biot  and 
Arago.  The  apparatus  which  they  used  consists  of  a  glass  tube  (fig.  461), 
bevelled  at  its  two  ends,  and  closed  by  glass  plates,  which  are  at  an 
angle  of  143°.  This  tube  is  connected  with  a  bell-jar,  H,  in  which  there 
is  a  siphon  barometer,  and  with  a  stopcock  by  means  of  which  the  appa- 
ratus can  be  exhausted,  and  difTerent  gases  ID' 
troduced.  After  having  exhausted  the  tube 
AB,  a  ray  of  light,  SA,  is  transmitted,  which 
is  bent  away  from  the  normal  through  an 
angler— I  at  the  first  incidence,  and  towards 
it  through  an  angle  T  — r*  at  the  second. 
These  two  deviations  being  added,  the  total 

i'-r'.  In  the  case  of 
j-r*  and  r-f',  whence 
-A  (547).  The  index 
ir,  which  is  evidently 
,,  has  therefore  the  value 


Fig. ,«.. 


■         .         C4> 

Hence,  in  order  to  deduce  the  refi:active 
index  from  vacuum  into  air,  which  is  the 
absoIuU  index  or  principal  index,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  know  the  re- 
fracting angle  A,  and  the  angle  of  minimum  deviation  d.  To  obtain  the- 
absolute  index  of  any  other  gas,  after  having  produced  a  vacuum,  this  gas  is- 
introduced  ;  the  angles  A  and  d  having  been  measured,  the  above  formula- 
gives  the  index  of  refraction  from  gas  to  air.  Dividing  the  index  of  refrac- 
tion from  vacuum  to  air  by  the  index  of  refraction  from  the  gas  to  air,  we 
obtain  the  index  of  refraction  from  vacuum  to  the  gas  ;  that  is,  its  absolute 
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The  square  of  the  refractive  index  of  a  substance  less  unity,  that  is  ;f^  —  i, 
measures  what  is  called  the  refractive  action.  On  the  undulatory  theory  n^ 
is  the  density  of  the  ether  in  the  medium,  when  i  is  the  density  of  the  ether 
in  a  vacuunt  The  refractive  action  is  therefore  a  measure  of  the  excess  of 
the  density  of  the  ether  in  the  refracting  medium.     The  refractive  action 

divided  by  the  density,  or  — -^— ,  is  called  the  absolute  refractive  power. 


Table  of  the  absolute  indices  of  refraction. 


Diamond 

.   2*47  to  275 

Plate  glass,  St.  Gobin  . 

.     1*543 

Phosphorus 

.     2-224 

Crown  glass 

I -600 

Sulphur 

.     2-115 

Turpentine    . 

.     1-470 

Ruby    . 

.     1-779 

Alcohol 

.     1*374 

Bisulphide  of  carbon  .        .1*67 

Albumen 

.     136 

Iceland  spar, 

ordinary  ray  .     1*654 

Ether 

1-358 

Iceland  spar, 

extraordinary 

Crystalline  lens 

1-384 

ray  . 

1-483 

Vitreous        „        .        .        . 

1-339 

Flint  glass   . 

.     1-575 

Aqueous        „        .        .        . 

1-357 

Rock  salt    . 

.     1-550 

Water 

1336 

Rock  crystal 

.     1-548 

Ice 

1-310 

Refractive  indices  0/ gases. 

Vacuum . 

.     i-oooooo 

Carbonic  acid  .        .        .     i 

-000449 

Hydrogen 

.     1-000138 

Hydrochloric  acid    .             i 

-000449 

Oxygen  . 

.     1-000272 

Nitrous  oxide  .                .     i 

•000503 

Air 

I  000294 

Sulphurous  acid                     i 

•000665 

Nitrogen 

1-000300 

Olefiant  gas                      .     i 

•000678 

Ammonia 

.     1-000385 

Chlorine   .                 .   .     .     i 

•000772 

LENSES.     THEIR  EFFECTS. 

551.  Siffereat  kinds  of  lenses. — Lenses  are  transparent  media  which, 
from  the  curvature  of  their  surfaces,  have  the  property  of  causing  the  luminous 
rays  which  traverse  them,  either  to  converge  or  to  diverge.  According  to 
their  curvature  they  are  either  spherical^  cylindrical^  elliptical^  ox  parabolic. 
Those  used  in  optics  are  always  exclusively  spherical  They  are  commonly 
made  either  of  crown glass^  which  is  free  from  lead,  or  oifUntglass^  which 
contains  lead,  and  is  more  refractive  than  crown  glass. 

The  combination  of  spherical  suifaces,  either  with  each  other  or  with 
plane  surfaces,  gives  rise  to  six  kinds  of  lenses,  sections  of  which  are  repre- 
sented in  fig.  462  ;  four  are  formed  by  two  spherical  surfaces,  and  two  by  a 
plane  and  a  spherical  surface. 

A  is  a  double  convex^  B  is  a  plano-convex^  C  is  a  converging  concavo- 
iOnveXj  D  is  a  double  concave^  E  is  a  plano-concave^  and  F  is  a  diverging 
concavo-convex.  The  lenses  C  and  F  are  also  called  meniscus  lenses,  from 
their  j-esemblance  to  the  crescent-shaped  moon. 
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The  first  three,  which  are  thicker  at 
converging ;  the  others,  which  are  thinr 
the  Arsi  group  the  double  convex  lens  i 


the  centre  than  at  the  borders,  are 

er  in  the  centre,  are  divergimg.    In 

nly  need  be  considered,  and  in  the 

second  the  double  concave, 

'       as  the  properties  of  each  of 

these    lenses    apply    to    all 

those  of  the  same  group. 

In  lenses  «4iose  two  sur- 
faces are  spherical,  the 
centres  forthcse  surfaces  are 
called  centres  of  curvature, 
and  the  right  line  which 
passes  through  these  two 
centres  is  itie  prina'pat  axis.  In  a  plano-concave  or  plano-convex  lens,  the 
principal  axis  is  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  centre  of  the  spherical 
face  on  the  plane  face. 

In  order  to  compare  tbe  path  of  a  luminous  ray  in  a  lens  with  that  ia  a 
prism,  the  same  hypothesis  is  made  as  for  curved  mirrors  (J2J) ;  thai  is,  tbe 
surfaces  of  these  lenses  are  supposed  to  be  fonned  of  an  infinity  of  small 
plane  surfaces  or  elements  :  tbe  normal  at  any  point  is  then  the  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  the  corresponding  element.  It  is  a  geomeincal 
principle  that  all  the  normals  to  the  same  spherical  surface  pass  throng 
its  centre.  On  the  above  hypothesis  we  can  always  concnve  two  pine 
surfaces  ai  the  points  of  incidence  and  emergence,  which 
each  other,  and  thus  produce  the  effect  of  a  prism.  Pursuing 
parison,  the  three  lenses  A,  B,  and  C  may  be  compared 
prisms  having  their  summits  outwards,  and  the  lenses  D,  E,  and  F  (0  > 
series  having  their  summits  inwards  :  from  this  we  see  that  the  first  on^l 
to  condense  the  rays,  and  the  latter  to  disfwrse  them,  for  we  have  alre^ 
seen  that  when  a  luminous  ray  traverses  a  prism  it  is  deflected  towards  the 
base  (536). 

552.  Vool  In  aonble  oonvez  leiuom. — The  focus  of  a  lens  is  the  point 
where  the  refracted  rays,  or  their  prolongations,  meet.  Double  convex 
lenses  have  both  real  and  virtual  foci,  like  concave  mirrors. 

Real  foci. — ^We  shall  first  consider  the  case  in  which  the  luminous  tays 


which  fall  on  the  lens  are  parallel  to  ii: 
463.     In  this  case,  any  incident  ray,  LB.  i 


all  pass  verj-  nearly  through  the  point  F, 


principal  axis,  as  shown  in  fig. 

approaching  the  normal  of  tbe 
point  of  incidence  B,ai)d 
in  diverging  from  it  at 
the  point  of  emergence 
D,  is  twice  refracted  to- 
vt-ards  the  axis,  which  it 
cuts  at  F.  As  all  rays 
parallel  to  the  axis  are 
refracted  in  the  same 
manner,  it  can  be  shown 
by  calculation  that  they 
long  as  the  arc  DE  does  not 


This  point  is  called  the  ptincifal  focus,  and  the  dis< 
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tance  FA  is  the  principal  Jocal  distance.  It  is  constant  in  the  same  lens, 
but  varies  with  the  radii  of  curvature  and  the  index  of  refraaion.  In  ordi- 
nary lenses,  which  are  of  crown  glass,  and  in  which  the  radii  of  the  two 
surfaces  are  nearly  equal,  the  principal  focus  coincides  very  closely  with  the 

We  shall  now  consider  the  case  in  which  the  luminous  point  is  outside  the 

principal    focus, 

but  so  near  that 

all  incident  rays 

form  a  divergent 

pencil,  as  shown 

in  fig.  464-    The 

luminous     poini 

being  at   L,  by 

comparing     the 

path    of    a    di-  r    464. 

verging  ray,  LB,  "*' 

with  that  of  a  ray,  SB,  parallel  to  the  axis,  the  former  is  found  to  make  with 

the  normal  an  angle,  LB»,  greater  than  the  angle  SBn  ;  consequently,  after 

traversing  the  lens,  the  ray  cuts  the  axis  at  a  point,  /,  which  is  more  distant 

than  the  principal 
focus  F.  As  alt 
rayi  Irom  the  point 
L  intersect  approxi- 
mately in  the  s: 


point  /,  this  latter 
is  the  conjugate 
focus  of  the  point 
L ;  this  term  has 
the  same  meaning 
here  as  in  the  case 
relation  existing  between  the  two  points  L 
re  that,  if  the  luminous  point  is  moved  to  /, 


T  the  lens,  the  convergence 


of  mirrors,  and  expresses  t 
and  /,  which  is  of  such  a  as 
the  (ocus  passes  to  L. 

According  as  the  luminous  paint  comes  n 
of  the  emergent  rays  de- 
creases, and  the  focus  /  be- 
comes more  distant ;  when 
the  point  L  coincides  with 
the  principal  focus,  the 
emergent  rays  on  the  other 
side  are  parallel  to  the  axis, 
and  ihere  is  no  focus,  or,  , 
what  is  the  same  thing,  it 
is  infinitely  distant.    As  the  "*■  "^ 

refracted  rays  are  parallel  in  this  case,  the  intensity  of  light  only  decreases 
slowly,  and  a  simple  lamp  can  illuminate  great  distances.    It  is  merely  neces- 
sary to  place  it  in  the  focus  of  a  double  convex  lens,  as  shown  in  fig.  465. 
Virtual  foci. — A  double  convex  lens  has  a  virtual  focus  when  the  luminous 
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object  is  placed  between  the  lens  and  the  principal  focus,  as  shown  in  6g.  465. 
In  this  case  the  incident  rays  make  with  the  normal  greater  angles  than  those 
made  with  the  rays  FI  from  the  principal  focus;  hence,  when  the  former 
rays  emerge,  they  move  farther  from  the  axis  than  the  latter,  and  form  a 
diverging  pencil,  HK,  GM.  These  rays  cannot  produce  a  real  focus,  but 
their  prolongations  intersect  in  some  point,  /,  on  the  axis,  and  this  point  is 
the  virtual  focus  of  the  point  L  (514). 

553.  Vool  In  doMbia  MBo*.**  laBMi. — In  double  concave  lenses  there- 
are  only  virtual  foci,  whatever  the  distance  of  the  object.  Let  SS'  be  any 
pencil  of  rays  parallel  to  the  axis  (fig,  467) ;  any  ray  St  is  refracted  at  the- 
point  of  incidence  I,  and  approaches  the  normal  CI.  At  the  point  of  emer- 
gence it  is  also  refracted,  but  diverges  from  the  normal  GC,  so  that  it  is 
twke  refracted  in  a  direction  which  moves  it  from  the  axis  CC.  As  the 
same  thing  takes  place  for  every  other  ray,  S'KMN,  it  follows  that  the  rays, 
after  traversing  the  lens,  form  a  diverging  ptencil,  CHMN.  Hence  there  i» 
no  real  focus,  but  the  prolongations  of  these  rays  cut  one  another  in  a  point 
F,  which  is  the  principal  virtual  focus. 

In  the  case  in  which  the  rays  proceed  from  a  point,  L  (fig.  468),  on  the 


axis,  it  is  tound  by  the  same  construction  that  a  virtual  focus  is  formed  at  /, 
which  is  between  the  principal  focus  and  the  lens. 

554.  Sxpertmental  datannlnktlen  »f  tile  prlnelvBl  fMoa  •rienB*B. — 

To  determine  the  principal  focus  of  a  convex  lens,  it  may  be  exposed  to 
the  sun's  rays  so  that  they  are  parallel  to  its  axis.  The  emergent  pencil 
being  received  on  a  ground  glass  screen,  the  point  to  which  the  rays  converge 
is    readily  seen  (  it  is  the  principal 

Or  an  image  of  an  object  is 
formed  on  a  screen,  their  respective 
distances  from  which  are  then  mea- 
sured, and  from  these  distancesrfhe 
focus  is  calculated  from  the  dioptric 
formula  (561). 

With  a  double  concave  lens,  the 

face  ab  (fig.  469)  is  co^'ercd  with  an 

opaque  substance,  such  as  lampblack, 

two  small  apertures,  a  and  i,  being  left  in  the  same  principal  section,  and  at 

an  equal  distance  from  the  axis ;  a  pencil  of  solar  light  is  then  received  on 

the  other  face,  and  the  screen  P,  which  receives  the  emergent  rays.  Is  mo\-ed 


Fig.  **)• 
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nearer  lo  or  farther  from  the  lens,  until  A  and  B,  the  spots  of  light  from  the 
small  apertures  a  and  b,  are  distant  from  each  other  by  twice  od.  The  dis- 
tance D[  Is  then  equal  to  the  focal  distance  FU,  because  the  triangles  Yab 
and  FAB  are  similar.  Another  method  of  determining  the  focus  of  a  con- 
cave lens  is  given  in  anicSe  560. 

555-  OpttMd  ecBtre.  ■•eondarr  mxla. — In  every  lens  there  is  a  point 
called  the  optical  centre,  which  is  situate  on  the  axis,  and  which  has  the 
property  that  any  luminous  ray  passing  through  it  experiences  no  angular 
deviation  ;  that  is,  that  the  emergent  ray  is  parallel  to  the  incident  ray. 
The  existence  of  this  point  maybe  demonstrated  in  the  following  manner: — 
Let  two  parallel  radii  of  curvature,  CA  and  C'A'  (fig.  470),  be  drawn  to  the 
two  surfaces  of  a  double  convex  lens.  Since  the  two  plane  elements  of  the 
lens  A  and  A'  are  parallel,  as  being  perpendicular  to  two  parallel  right  lines, 
it  will  be  granted  that  the  refracted  ray  AA'  is  propagated  in  a  medium 
with  parallel  faces.  Hence  a  ray  KA, which  reaches  A  at  such  an  inclination 
that  after  refraction  it  lakes  the  direction  AA',  will  emerge  parallel  to  its  first 
direction  (542) ;  the  point  O,  at  which  the  right  line  cuts  the  axis,  is  there- 
fore the  optical  centre.  The  position  of  this  point  may  be  deteimined  for 
the  case  in  which  the  curvature  of  the  two  faces  is  the  same,  which  is  the 
usual  condition,  by  observing  that  the  triangles  COA  and  C'OA'  are  equal, 
and  therefore  that  OC  -  OC,  which  gives  the  point  O.  If  the  curvatures  are 
unequal,  the  triangles  COA  and  CO'A'  are  similar,  and  either  CO  or  CO  may 
be  found,  and  therefore  also  the  point  O. 


In  double  concave  or  concavo-convex  lenses  the  optical  centre  may  be 
determined  by  the  same  construction.  In  lenses  with  a  plane  &ce  this  point 
is  at  the  intersection  of  the  axis  by  the  curved  face. 

E\ery  right  line  PP'  (fig.  471),  which  passes  through  the  optical  centre 
without  passing  through  the  centres  of  curvature,  is  a  secondary  axis.  From 
this  property  of  the  optical  centre,  every  secondary  axis  represenlsaluminou!' 
rectilinear  ray  passing  through  this  point  :  for,  from  the  slight  thickness  of  the 
lenses,  it  may  be  assumed  that  rays  passing  through  the  optical  centre  are  in 
.-k  ri^ht  line  :  that  is,  that  the  small  deviation  may  be  neglected  which  rays 
experience  in  traversing  a  medium  with  parallel  feces  (fig.  451). 

So  long  as  the  secondary  axes  only  make  a  small  angle  with  the  principal 
n\is,  all  that  has  hitherto  been  said  about  the  principal  axis  is  applicable  to 
them  :  thnt  is,  that  rays  emitted  from  a  point  P  (fig.  471)  on  the  secondary 
avis  PP'  nearly  converge  to  a  certain  point  of  the  axis  I",  and  according  as 
the  distance  from  the  point  P  to  the  lens  is  greater  or  less  than  the  principal 
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focal  distance,  the  focus  thus  formed  will  be  conjugate  or  virtuaL     This  prin- 
ciple is  ibe  basis  of  what  follows  as  to  the  fonnation  of  images. 

556.  VormatioB  of  i^ABOB  In  doaM*  eaarax  iMwea. — In  leiues,  as  well 
as  in  mirrors,  the  image  of  an  objcct'is  the  collection  of  the  foci  of  its  several 
points ;  hence  the 
images  furnished  by 
lenses  are  real  or 
virtual  in  the  same 
case  as  the  foci,  and 
their  construction  re- 
solves itself  into  de- 
termining the  position 
of  a  series  of  points, 
Fig.  jj,.  as  was  the  case  with 

mirrors  (5  28). 
i.  Realimage.  Let  AB  (fig.  472)  be  placed  beyond  the  principal  focus.  If 
a  secondary  axis,  Aa,  be  drawn  from  the  outside  point  A,  any  ray  AC,  from 
this  point,  will  be  twice  refracted  at  C  and  D,  and  both  times  in  the  same 
direction,  approaching  the  eecondary  axis,  which  it  cuts  at  a.  From  what 
has  been  said  in  the  last  paragraph,  the  other  rays  from  the  point  A  will  inter- 
sect in  the  point  a,  which  is  accordingly  the  conjugate  focus  of  the  point  A. 
If  the  secondary  axis  be  drawn  from  the  point  B,  it  will  be  seen,  in  like 
manner,  that  the  rays  from  this  point  intersect  in  the  point  b ;  and  as  the 
points  between  A  and  B  have  their  foci  between  a  and  b,  a  rtal  but  inverttd 
image  of  'AB  will  be  formed  at  ab.  To  see  this  image,  it  may  be  received 
on  a  white  screen,  on  which  it  will  be  depicted,  or  the  eye  may  be  placed  in 
the  path  of  the  rays  emerging  from  it 

Conversely,  if  ab  were  the  luminous  or  illuminated  object  its  image 
would  be  formed  at  AB.  Two  consequences  important  for  the  theory 
of  optica!  instruments  follow  from  this;  that  1st,  // an  abject,  even  a  very 
large  one,  is  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  a  double  convex  lens,  the  real  aiid 
inverted  image  lukick  is  obtained  of  it  is  very  small,  it  is  near  tke  prin- 
cipal focus,  but  somewhat  farther  from  the  lens  than  this  is  •  2nd,  /f  a  very 


icipal  Jocus.     In  all  cases  the  object  and  Che  image  a 
inion  as  their  distances  from  the  lens. 
These  two  principles  are  experimentally  confirmed  by  receiving  on  a  screen 
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ihe  iina|;e  of  a  liglited  caudle,  placed  successively  at  various  disiaiiccs  from 
n  double  convex  lens. 

ii.  Virtual  image.  There  is  another  case  in  which  the  object  AB  (dg,  473) 
is  placed  between  the  lens  and  its  principal  focus.  If  a  secondary  axis  Oa 
be  drawn  from  the  point  A,  every  ray  AC,  after  having  been  twice  refracted, 
diverges  from  this  axis  on  emerging,  since  the  point  A  is  at  a  less  distance 
than  the  principal  focal  distance  (552).  This  ray,  continued  in  an  opposite 
direction,  will  cut  the  axis  Oa  in  the  point  a,  which  is  the  virtual  focus  of 
the  point  A.  Tracing  the  secondary  axis  of  the  point  B,  it  will  be  found,  in 
the  same  manner,  that  the  virtual  focus  of  this  point  is  formed  at  b.  There 
is,  therefore,  an  image  of  AB  at  eA.  This  is  a  viriuai  image,  it  is  erect,  and 
larger  than  the  object. 

The  magnifying  power  is  greater  in  proportion  as  the  lens  is  more  con- 
vex, and  the  object  nearer  the  principal  focus.  We  shall  presently  show  how 
the  magnifying  power  may  be  calculated  by  means  of  the  formulse  relating 
to  lenses  (561).  Double  convex  lenses,  used  in  this  manner  as  magnifying 
glasses,  are  called  simple  microscopes. 

557.  roffOMtloB  of  Immces  1b  dovMa  eoaokv*  UaattB. — Double  con- 
cave lenses,  like  convex  mirrors,  only  give  virtual  images,  whatever  the 
distance  of  the  object 

Let  AB  (fig.  474)  be  an  object  placed  in  front  of  such  a  lens.  If  the 
secondary  axis  AO  be  drawn  from  the 
point  A,  all  rays,  AC,  AI,  from  this  ' 
point  are  twice  refracted  in  the  same 
direction,  diverging  from  the  axis 
AO  ;  so  that  the  eye,  receiving  the 
emergent  rays  DEand  GH,  supposes 
them  to  proceed  from  the  point  where 
their  prolongations  cut  the  secondary 
axis  AO  in  the  point  a.  In  like 
manner,  drawing  a  secondary  axis 
from  the  point  B,  the  rays  from  this 
point  form  a  pencil  of  divergent  rays 
the  directions  of  which,  prolonged,  intersect  in  b.  Hence  the  eye  sees 
at  ab  a  virtual  image  of  AB,  which  is  always  erect,  and  smaller  than  the 

558.  apta«rle*l  KbetTatl«a.  OBOMloa.— In  speaking  about  foci,  and 
about  the  images  formed  by  different  kinds  of  spherical  lenses,  it  has  been 
hitherto  assumed  that  the  rays  emitted  from  a  single  point  intersect  also 
after  refraction  in  a  single  point.  This  is  virtually  the  case  with  a  lens 
whose  aperture — that  is,  the  angle  obtained  by  joining  the  edges  to  the 
principal  focus — does  not  exceed  10°  or  12°. 

Where,  however,  the  aperture  is  larger,  the  rays  which  traverse  the  lens 
near  the  edge  are  refracted  to  a  point  F  nearer  the  lens  than  the  point  G, 
which  is  the  focus  of  the  rays  which  pass  near  the  axis.  The  phenomenon 
thus  produced  is  named  spherical  aberration  by  refraction  ;  it  is  analogous 
to  the  spherical  aberration  produced  by  reflection  (533).  The  luminous  sur- 
faces formed  by  the  intersection  of  the  refracted  rays  are  termed  caustics  by 
refraction. 
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Spherical  aberration  is  prejudicial  to  the  sharpness  and  definitioa  of  an 
image.  If  a  ground  glass  screen  be  placed  exactly  in  the  fbcus  of  a  lens, 
the  image  of  an  ob- 
ject will  be  sharply 
defined  in  the  centre, 
but  indistinct  at  the 
edges ;  and,  victvtrsA, 
if  the  image  is  sharp 
at  the  edges,  it  will 
be  indistinct  in  the 
centre.  This  defect 
is  very  objectionable^ 
more  especially  in 
lenses  used  for  pho- 
tography. It  is  par- 
tially obviated  by 
placing,  in  front  of  the  tenses,  diaphragms  provided  with  a  cential  aperture, 
called  stops,  which  admit  the  rays  passing  near  the  centre,  but  cut  off  those 
which  pass  near  the  edges.  The  image  thereby  becomes  sharper  and  more 
distinct,  though  the  illumination  is  less. 

If  a  screen  be  held  between  the  light  and  an  ordinary  double  convex  lens 
which  quite  covers  the  lens,  but  has  two  concentric  series  of  holes,  two 
images  are  obtained,  and  may  be  received  on  a  sheet  of  paper.  By  closing 
one  or  the  other  series  of  holes  by  a  flat  paper  ring,  it  can  be  easily  ascer- 
tained which  image  arises  from  the  central  and  -which  from  the  marginal 
rays.  When  the  paper  is  at  a  small  distance  the  marginal  rays  produce  Che 
image  in  a  point,  and  the  central  ones  in  a  ring  ;  the  former  are  converged 
to  a  point,  and  the  latter  not.  Ac  a  somewhat  greater  distance  tbe 
marginal  rays  produce  a  ring,  and  the  central  ones  a  point.  It  is  thus 
shown  that  the  focus  of  the  marginal  rays  is  nearer  the  lens  than  th*t  of 
the  central  rays. 

Mathematical  investigation  shows  that  convex  lenses  whose  radii  of 
curvature  stand  in  the  ratio  expressed  by  the  formula 


r,  2n'  +  /f 
are  most  free  from  spherical  aberration,  and  are  called  Unses  of  best  form  \ 
in  this  formula  r  is  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  foci  turned  to  the  parallel 
rays,  and  r,  that  of  the  other  face,  while  n  is  the  refractive  index.  Thus, 
ni(h  a  glass  whose  refractive  index  is  .i,^, -6r.  Spherical  aberration  is  also 
destroyed  by  substituting  for  a  lens  of  short  focus  two  lenses  of  double 
focal  length,  which  arc  placed  at  a  liiile  distance  apart.  Greater  length  of 
fiicus  has  tbe  result  that  for  the  same  diameter  the  aperture  and  also  the 
:ibcrration  are  less  :  and  as  it  is  not  necessary  to  stop  a  great  part  of  the 
lens  there  is  n  ;,Min  in  luminosity,  which  is  not  purchased  by  indistinctness 
of  ihc  images,  while  the  combination  of  the  two  lenses  has  the  same  focus 
,Ti  ihat  of  the  single  lens  (560).  Lenses  which  are  free  from  spherical 
m  arc  called  uplitnafic. 
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559.  Vonalw  raiaUar  to  lanMs. — In  all  lenses  the  relations  between 
the  distances  of  the  imag;e  and  object,  the  radii  of  curvature,  and  the  refrac- 
tive index, 
may  be  ex- 
pressed by  a 
formula.  In  I 
the  case  of  a 
double  con- 
-  vex  lens,  let 
P  be  a  lumi- 

■ituateonthe 

axis  (fig.  476), 

let  PI  be  an  incident  ray,  IE  its  direction  within  the  lens,  EP'  the  emergent 

ray,  so  that  P'  is  the  conjugate  focus  of  P.     Further,  let  CI  and  CE  be  the 

normals  to  the  points  of  incidence  and  emergence,  and  I  PA  be  put  equal  to 

a,  EP'A'-g,  ECA'  =  y,  IC'A-«,  NIP  =  »,  EIO  =  r,  lEO-*',  N'EP'-r. 

Because  the  angle  ('  is  the  exterior  angle  of  the  triangle  PIC,  and  the 
angle  r'  the  exterior  angle  of  the  triangle  CEP',  therefore  I'-a  +  S,  and 
r'—y-i-0,  whence 


a+e+y+ 


w 


But  at  the  point  I,  sin  ('-a  sin  r,  and  at  the  point  E,  sin  r'-n  sin  /  (538),  n 
being  the  refractive  index  of  the  lens.  Now  if  the  arc  AI  is  only  a  small 
number  of  degrees,  these  sines  may  be  considered  as  proportional  to  the 
angles  i,  r,  i'  and  r'  ;  whence,  in  the  above  formula,  we  may  replace  the  sines 
by  their  angles,  which  gives  i-nrand  r'  —  ni',  from  which  i  +  r'  —  n  (r  +  i'). 
Further,  because  the  two  triangles  lOE  and  COC'have  a  common  equal 
angle  O,  therefore  r  +  Z'-y  +  iJ,  from  which  i*r'~n  (y+B).  Introducing 
this  value  into  the  equation  (i)  we  obtain 


«(y  +  8)-- 


),  from  which  («— i)  (y  +  iJ)-a+5 


(2)- 


Let  CA'  be  denoted  by  R,  C'A  by  R',  PA  by^,  and  P'A'  byp*.  Then 
with  centre  P  and  radius  PA,  describe  the  arc  Ad,  and  with  centre  P'  and 
radius  P'A'  describe  the  arc  A'n.  Now  when  an  angle  at  the  centre  of  a 
circle  subtends  a  certain  arc  of  the  circumference,  the  quotient  of  the  arc 
divided  by  the  radius  measures  the  angle  ;  consequently 


,9-' 


_A-E  , 


Therefore  by  substitution 


Now  since  the  thickness  of  the  lens  is  very  small,  the  angles  are  also  small, 
and  Ai/,  AI,  A'E,  A'«  differ  but  little  from  coincident  straight  lines,  and  are 
therefore  virtually  equal.     Hence  the  above  equation  becomes 


^'-<k^i)-'r 
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This  is  the  formula  for  double  convex  lenses  ;  if/  be  -  oo — that  is,  if  tbeq 
are  parallel — we  have 

P'  being  the  principal  focal  distance.     Calling  this/,  we  get 


c-'a*^.)-^  • 


/ 

from  which  the  value  of/  is  easily  deduced.    Considered  in  reference 
equation  (4),  the  equation  (3)  assumes  the  form 

/    /'   / 

which  is  that  in  which  it  is  usually  employed.    When  the  image  is  ^im 
P'  changes  its  sign,  and  formula  (5)  takes  the  form 

1       I     I 

P     P     J 

In  double  concave  lenses,/'  and /retain  the  same  sign,  but  thatd 
changes  ;  the  equation  (5)  becomes  then 

I     1  _     1 

/>   "7 

The  equation  (7)  may  be  obtained  by  the  same  reasonings  as  the  other. 

560.  Combination  of  lenses. — If  parallel  rays  fall  on  a  convex  kn 
which  has  the  focal  distance/  and  then  on  a  similar  lens  B  with  the  fj 
distance/",  at  a  distance  d  from  A,  the  distance  from  the  lens  B  at  lij 
the  image  is  formed  at  F  is 

I      I         I 

If  the  lenses  .ire  close  together,  so  that  //-o,  then 

III 

if  the  lenses  have  the  same  curvature,  that  is/=/',  then  ' .  «  ~  ;   that  is 

say,  the  focal  distance  of  the  combination  is  half  that  of  a  single  lens.    1 
If  the  second  lens  is  a  dispersing  one  of  the  focal  distance  /',  then 


F    /-d     /'• 

and  if  the  lenses  are  close  together,  then 

I       !       I 

^'"/"/* 
This  method  can  conversely  be  used  to  determine  the  focal  distance  d 
concave  lens,  by  combining  it  with  a  convex  lens  of  longer  focus,  and  dd 
mining  the  focal  distance  of  the  combination. 

561.  XelatlTO  maynltades  of  Imaye  and  objoet.     SetormlBatltf' 
I. — From  the  similarity  of  the  triangles  AOB,  aOd  (fig.  472),  »*e  | 
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for  ihc  relative  magnitudes  of  image  and  object  the  proportion     —    -  ^    ; 

ao      p' 

whence   _  -  ^,  where  AB  «0  is  the  magnitude  of  the  object,  and  ab  ^\ 

o    p 

that  of  the  image ;  while  p  and  p'  are  their  respective  distances  from  the 

lens.     Replacing  p'  by  its  value  from   the  equation  -i  +  _  « —  where  the 

P    P    J 

image  is  real,  or  from  the  equation  —  -  7>  *  ^  where  it  is  virtual,  we  shall 

P    F     J 

obtain  the  different  values  of  the  ratio  —  for  various  positions  of  the  object. 


In  the  first  case  we  have 


o     /• 

Thus  if  />2/    I>0 

/-2/    1  =  0 
P<2f    I>0 

In  the  second  case  when  the  image  is  virtual  we  shall  have 


I    / 


.  so  that  in  all  cases  I  >  O. 


o  /-/ 

By  using  the  above  formula  we  may  easily  deduce  the  focal  length  of  a 
convex  lens  where  direct  sunlight  is  not  available.  For  if  it  be  placed  in 
front  of  a  scale,  and  if  a  screen  be  placed  on  the  other  side,  then,  by  altering 
the  relative  positions  of  the  lens  and  the  screen,  a  position  may  be  found  by 
trial,  such  that  an  image  of  the  object  is  formed  on  the  screen  of  exactly  the 
same  size.  Dividing  now  by  4,  the  total  distance  between  the  object  and  the 
screen,  we  get  the  focal  distance  of  the  lens. 

562.  Hetermlnatloa  of  tlie  reft«otlTe  iades  of  a  liqnid. — By  measure- 
ments of  focal  distance  the  refractive  index  of  a  liquid  may  be  ascertained  in 
cases  in  which  only  small  quantities  of  liquid  are  available. 
One  face  of  a  double  convex  lens  of  known  focal  distance^!  and 
known  curvature  r,  is  pressed  against  a  drop  of  the  liquid 
in  question  on  a  glass  plate  (fig.  477).  The  liquid  forms 
thereby  a  plano-concave  lens  whose  radius  of  curvature  is  r. 
The  focal  distance  F  of  the  whole  system  is  then  determined  \  '{^ 
experimentally  ;  this  gives  the  focal  length  of  the  liquid  lens 

y  from  the  formula  Fig.  477. 

1      I  _| 

f"7  /' 

while  from  the  formula  —  -  («  - 1)  —  we  get  the  value  of  «. 

f  r 

» 

563.  Aarynffosoope. — As  an  application  ^  lenses  may  be  adduced  the 
laryngoscope^  which  is  an  instrument  invented  to  facilitate  the  investigation 
of  the  larynx  and  the  other  cavities  of  the  mouth.  It  consists  of  a  plano- 
convex lens  L,  and  a  concave  reflector  M,  both  fixed  to  a  ring  which  can  be 
adjusted  to  any  convenient  lamp  (fig.  478).  The  flame  of  a  lamp  is  in  the 
principal  focus  of  the  lens,  and  at  the  same  time  is  at  the  centre  of  curvature 
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of  the  reflector.  Hence  the  divergent  pencil  proceediog  from  the  Is 
the  lens  is  changed  after  emerging  into  a  parallel  pencil.  Moreove 
pencil  from  the  lamp  impinging  upon  the  mirror  is  reflected  to  the  Ibi 


the  lens,  and  traverses  the  tens,  foiming  a  second  parallel  pencil  iri 
superposed  on  the  first.  This  being  directed  into  the  mouth  of  a  p 
its  condition  may  be  readily  observed. 


Decomposition  of  White  Light. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

DlSFERStON  AND  ACHKOMATISH. 

14.  BMOMpoaltlaB  of  «hlM  IlcM.  m^\m»  speotnuaa.— The  pheno- 
in  of  refraction  is  by  no  means  so  simple  as  we  have  hitherto  assumed, 
a  viktte  light,  or  that  which  reaches  us  from  the  sun,  passes  from  one 
iim  into  another,  it  is  dteomposed  into  several  kinds  0/  light,  a  pheno- 
m  to  which  the  name  diipersion  is  given. 

I  order  to  show  that  white  Mght  is  decomposed  by  refraction,  a  pencil  of 
light  SA  (fig.  479)  is  allowed  to  pass  through  a  small  aperture  in  the 
iw-shutter  of  adark 
.ber.  This  pencil 
.  to  form  a  round 
^ilourless  image  of 
«n  at   K  ;  but  if  a 

glass  prism,  ar- 
mI  horizontally,  be 
Msed  in  its  palh, 
«am,  on  emerging 
the  prism,  becomes 
rted     towards    its 

and  produces  on 

band  rounded  at 
ids,  coloured  in  all 
DIs  of  the  rainbow, 
1  is  called  the  tolar  ipgctrum,  tee  Plate  I.  In  this  spectrum  there  is, 
ility,  an  infinity  of  diflerent  tints,  which  imperceptibly  merge  into  each 
,  but  it  is  customary  to  distingaii^  seven  principal  colours.  These  are 
',  indigo,  blue,  green,  jrtllow,  orange,  red;  they  are  arranged  in  this 
in  the  spectrum,  the  violet  being  the  most  refrangible,  and  the  red  the 
so.  They  do  not  all  occupy  an  equal  extent  in  the  spectrum,  violet 
g  the  greatest  extent,  and  orange  the^  least. 

ilh  transparent  prisms  of  difTerenl  substances,  or  with  hollow  glass 
s  filled  with  various  liquids,  spectra  are  obtained  formed  of  the  same 
rs,  and  in  the  same  order ;  but  when  the  deviation  produced  is  the 
the  length  of  the  spectrum  varies  with  the  substance  ai  which  the 
is  made.  The  angle  of  separation  of  two  selected  rays  (say  in  the  red 
tie  violet)  produced  by  a  prism  is  called  the  dispersion,  and  the  ratio  of 
nglc  to  the  mean  deviation  of  the  two  rays  is  called  the  dispersive  power. 
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This  ratio  is  constant  for  the  same  substance  so  long  as  the  refracting  angle 
of  the  prism  is  small.  For  the  deviation  of  the  two  rays  is  proportional  to 
the  refracting  angle  ;  their  difference  and  their  mean  vary  in  the  same 
manner,  and,  therefore,  the  ratio  of  their  difference  to  their  mean  is  constanL 
For  flint  glass  this  is  0043  ;  for  crown  glass  it  is  00246  j  for  the  dispersive 
power  of  flint  is  almost  double  that  of  crown  glass. 

The  spectra  which  are  formed  by  artificial  lights  rarely  contain  all  the 
colours  of  the  solar  spectrum  ;  but  their  colours  are  found  in  the  solar 
spectrum,  and  in  the  same  order.  Their  relative  intensity  is  also  modified. 
The  shade  of  colour  which  predominates  in  the  flame  predominates  also  in 
the  spectrum':  yellow,  red,  and  green  flames  produce  spectia  in  whicb  the 
dominant  tint  is  yellow,  red,  or  green. 

565.  Proilaotloa  of  a  par*  BOlar  spcetrom.^ — In  the  above  e]q>erimeiu, 
when  the  light  is  admitted  through  a  wide  slit,  the  spectrum  formed  is  buill 
up  of  a  series  of  overlapping  spectra,  and  the  colours  are  conftised  and  indis- 
tinct. In  order  to  obtain  a  pure  spectrum,  the  slit,  in  the  shutter  of  the  dait 
room  through  which  light  enters,  should  be  from  1 5  to  25  mm.  in  faeigbt  and 
from  I  to  z  mm.  in  breadth.  The  sun's  rays  are  directcxl  upon  the  alit  by  1 
mirror,  or  still  better  by  a  heliostat  (554).  An  achromatic  .double  convti 
lens  is  placed  at  a  distance  from  the  slit  of  double  its  own  focal  length,  whid 
should  be  about  a  metre,  and  a  screen  is  placed  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  lens.  An  image  of  the  slit  of  exactly  the  same  size  is  thus  formed  im 
the  screen  (561).  If  now  there  is  placed  near  the  lens,  between  it  and 
the  screen,  a  prism  with  an  angle  of  about  60°,  and  with  its  refracting  edge 
parallel  to  the  slit,  a  very  beautiful,  sharp,  and  pure  spectnun  is  formed  m 

The  prism  should  be  free  from  striie,  and  should  be  placed  so  that  ii 
produces  the  minimum  deviation, 

566.  Tii«  ooionn  of  tt«  apectram  are  simpiaiaad  aaMpMiIrr«it«» 
ffibla.^lf  one  of  the  colours  of  the  spectrum  be  isolated  by  intercepting  the 
others  by  means  of  a  screen  £,  as  shown  in  fig.  4S0,  and  if  the  light  thn 

_     isolated  be    allowed   to 
[  pass    through  a  second 
prism,  B,  a  refraction  will 
be  observed,  but  the  li^i 
emains  unchanged  ;  ih»t 
>,  the  image  received  00 
le  screen  H  is  \-iolei  if 
I  the  violet  fiencil  has  been 
allowed   to  pass,  blue  if 
the  blue  pencil,  and  so 
'mpU  \  that  is,  they  cannot  be 


i^ 


iei|ually  refrangible  ;  thai 


on.      Hence  the  colours  of  the  spectrum 
further  decomposed  by  the  prism. 

Moreover,  the  colours  of  the  speetn 
is,  they  possess  different  refractive  indices.  The  elongated  shape  of  tht 
spectrum  would  be  sufficient  to  prove  the  unequal  refrangibililyofthe  simple 
colours,  for  it  is  clear  that  (he  violet,  which  is  most  deflected  towards  the 
base  of  the  prism,  is  also  most  refrangible  :  and  that  red,  which  is  least  re- 
flected, is  least  refrangible.     But  the  unequal  refrangibility  of  simple  colours 
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may  be  shown  by  numerous  experiments,  of  which  the  two  following  may  be 
adduced : — 

i.  Two  narrow  strips  of  coloured  paper,  one  red  and  ihe  other  violet,  are 
fastened  close  to  each  other  on  a  sheet  of  black  paper.  On  looking  at  theni 
through  a  prism,  they  are  seen  to  be  unequally  displaced,  the  red  band  Co  a 
less  extent  than  the  violet ;  hence  the  red  rays  are  less  refrangible  than  the 
Wolet. 

ii.  The  same  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  Newton's  experiment  with 
crossed  prisms.     On  a  prism  A  (fig.  481),  in  a  horizontal  position,  a  pencil 


Fig.,*.. 

of  white  light,  S,  is  received,  which,  if  it  had  merely  traversed  the  prism  A, 
would  form  the  spectrum  rf,  on  a  distant  screen.  But  if  a  second  prism,  B, 
be  placed  in  a  vertical  position  behind  the  first,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
refracted  pencil  passes  through  it,  the  spectrum  n/ becomes  deflected  towards 
the  base  of  the  vertical  prism ;  but,  instead  of  being  deflected  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  itself,  as  would  be  the  case  if  the  colours  of  the  spectrum  were 
equally  refracted,  it  is  obliquely  refracted  in  the  direction  r'v',  proving  that 
from  red  to  violet  the  colours  are  more  apd  more  refrangible. 

These  different  experiments  show  that  the  refractive  index  differs  in 
different 'colours ;  even  rays  which  are  to  perception  undistinguishable  have 
not  the  same  refractive  index.     In  the  red  band,  for  instance,  the  rays  M  the 


i^'-'Wi^ 


extremity  of  the  spectrum  are  less  refracted  than  those  which  are  nearer  the 
orange  lonc.  In  determining  indices  of  refraction  CS4o),  it  is  usual  to  take, 
as  the  index  of  any  particular  substance,  the  refrangibility  of  the  yellow  ray 
in  a  prism  formed  of  that  substance. 
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567.  Kaoompoaitian  of  wut«  lUbt, — Not  merely  can  white  li^ 
resolved  into  lights  of  various  colours,  but  by  combining  the  different  pew 
separated  by  the  prism,  white  light  can  be  reprodaced.  This  maybe  efllec 
In  various  ways. 

i.  If  the  spectrum  produced  by  one  prism  be  allowed  to  fall  upon  a  secc 
prism  of  the  same  material,  and  the  same  refracting  angle  as  the  first, 
inverted,  as  shown  in  fig,  483,  the  latter  reunites  the  different  colours 
the  spkectrum,  and  it  is  seen  that  the  en 
I  gent  pencil  E,  which  is  parallel  to  the  pei 
~,  is  colourless. 

ii.  If  the  spectrum  bib  upon  a  dou 

I  convex  lens  (fig.  483],  a  white  image  of 

.n  will  be  formed  on  a  white  screen  plai 

the   focus  of  the  lens ;    a  glass  gli 

Fig,  4%.  6WkA  with  water  produces  the  same  efiect 

the  lens. 

iii.  When  the  spectrum  falls  upon  a  concave  mirror,  a  white  image 

formed  on  a  screen  of  ground  glass  placed  in  its  focus  (fig.  484]. 

iv.  Light  may  be  recomposed  by  means  of  a  pretty  experiment,  whi 
'□  receiving  the  seven  colours  of  the  spectrum  on  seven  small  gL 


mirrors  with  plane  faces,  and  which  can  be  so  inclined  in  all  positions  tb 
the  reflected  light  may  be  transmitted  in  any  given  direction  (fig.  48; 
When  these  mirrors  are  suitably  arranged,  the  seven  reflected  pencils  m 
be  caused  to  fall  on  the  ceiling,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  seven  distin 
images — red,  orange,  yellow,  &c.  When  the  mirrors  are  moved  so  th 
the  separate  images  become  superposed,  a  single  image  b  obtained,  whii 
is  while. 

V.  By  means  of  XirMinii's  disc  (fig.  486)  it  may  be  shown  that  the  aer 
colours  of  the  spectrum  form  white.  This  is  a  cardboard  disc  of  about 
foot  in  diameter ;  the  centre  and  the  edges  are  covered  with  black  papi 
while  in  the  space  between  there  are  pasted  strips  of  paper  of  the  colonis 
the  spearuir.     They  proceed  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  and  tl« 
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«Utive  dimensions  and  tints  are  such  as  to  represent  five  spectra  (fig.  487). 
Wlien  this  disc  is  rapidly  rotated,  the  effect  is  the  same  as  if  the  retina  re- 
:«)ved  simultaneously  the  impression  of  the  seven  colours. 

vi.  If  by  a  mechanical  arrangement  a  prism,  on  which  the  sun's  light 
'alls,  is  made  to  oscillate  rapidly,  so  that  the  spectrum  also  oscillates,  the 
niddle  of  the  spectrum  appears  white. 

These  latter  phenomena  depend  on  the  physiological  fact  that  sensation 
Uways  lasts  a  little  longer  than  the  impression  from  which  it  results  (625). 
If  a  new  impression  is  allowed  to  act,  before  the  sensation  arising  from  the 
brmer  one  has  ceased,  a  sensation  is  obtained  consisting  of  two  impressions. 
\nd  by  choosing  the  time  short  enough,  three,  four,  or  more  impressions 
nay  be  mixed  with  each  other.    With  a  rapid  rotation  the  disc  (fig.  486) 


It  be  exactly  arranged 
In  the  spectrum,  and 


s  nearly  white.  It  is  not  quite  so,  for  the  colours  cj 
in  the  same  proportion  as  those  in  which  they  ex 
'noTKOver pigTnent  colours  are  not  pure  (591). 

568.  WewMn**  tlMoiy  of  lb*  aom»MltloD  at  llrbt.— Newton  was  the 
irst  to  decompose  white  light  by  the  prism,  and  to  recompose  it.  From  the 
'krious  experiments  which  we  have  described,  he  concluded  that  white  light 
»as  not  homogeneous,  but  formed  pf  seven  lights  unequally  refrangible, 
•hich  he  called  simple  or  primitive  lights.  Owing  to  the  difference  in  re- 
'rangibiliiy  they  become  separated  in  traversing  the  prism. 

The  designation  of  the  various  colours  of  the  spectrum  is  to  a  very  great 
Went  arbitrary ;  for,  in  strict  accuracy,  the  spectrum  is  made  up  of  an  in- 
■nitenumberof  simple  colours,  which  pass  into  one  another  by  imperceptible 
nidations  of  colour  and  refrangibility. 
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569.  Colour  of  bodies. — The  natural  colour  of  bodies  results  from  the 
fact  that  of  the  coloured  rays  contained  in  white  light,  one  portion  is 
absorbed  at  the  surface  of  the  body.  If  the  unabsorbed  portion  traverses 
the  body,  it  is  coloured  and  transparent ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  reflected, 
it  is  coloured  and  opaque.  In  both  cases  the  colour  results  from  the 
constituents  which  have  not  been  absorbed.  Those  which  reflect  or 
transmit  all  colours  in  the  proportion  in  which  they  exist  in  the  spectrum 
are  white ;  those  which  reflect  or  transmit  none  are  black.  Between 
these  two  limits  there  are  infinite  tints  according  to  the  greater  or  less 
extent  to  which  bodies  reflect  or  transmit  some  colours  and  absorb  others. 
Thus  a  body  appears  yellow  because  it  absorbs  all  colours  with  the  ex- 
ception of  yellow.  In  like  manner,  a  solution  of  anunoniacal  oxide  of 
copper  absorbs  preferably  the  red  and  yellow  rays,  transmits  the  blue  ra>'s 
almost  completely,  the  green  and  violet  less  so,  hence  the  light  seen  through 
it  is  blue. 

Hence  bodies  have  no  colour  of  their  own ;  the  colour  of  the  body 
changes  with  the  nature  of  the  incident  light.    Thus,  if  a  white  body  in  a 
dark  room  be  successively  illuminated  by  each  of  the  colours  of  the  spectrum, 
it  has  no  special  colour,  but  appears  red,  orange,  green,  &c,  according  to  the 
position  in  which  it  is  placed.     If  homogeneous  light  Halls  upon  a  body,  i[ 
appears  brighter  in  the  colour  of  this  light,  if  it  does  not  absorb  this  colour ; 
but  black  if  it  does  absorb  it.     In  the  light  of  a  lamp  fed  by  spirit  in  which 
some  common  salt  is  dissolved,  everything  white  and  yellow  seems  bright, 
while  other  colours,  such  as  vermilion,  ultramarine,  and  malachite,  are 
black.    This  is  well  seen  in  the  case  of  a  stick  of  red  sealing-wax  viewed  in 
such  a  light.     In  the  light  of  lamps  and  of  candles,  which  from  the  want  of 
blue  rays  appear  yellow,  yellow  and  white  appear  the  same,  and  blue  seems 
like  green.     In  bright  twilight  or  in  moonshine  the  light  of  gas  has  a  reddish 
tint. 

570.  Mixed  oolovrs.  Complementary  oolonrs. — By  mixed  colours  «y 
understand  the  impression  of  colour  which  results  from  the  coincident  action 
of  two  or  more  colours  on  the  same  position  of  the  retina.  This  new  im- 
pression is  single ;  it  cannot  be  resolved  into 
its  components ;  in  this  respect  it  differs  from 
a  complex  sound,  in  which  the  ear,  by  practice, 
can  learn  to  distinguish  the  constituents.  Mixed 
colours  may  be  produced  by  looking  in  an 
oblique  direction  through  a  vertical  glass  plate 
P  (fig.  488)  at  a  coloured  wafer  by  while,  at  the 

^  same  time,  a  wafer  of  another  colour  g  sends 

*^*  *   '  its  light  by  reflection  towards  the  obser\'er's 

eye  ;  if  ^  is  placed  in  a  proper  position,  which  is  easily  found  by  trial,  its 

image  exactly  coincides  with  that  of  b.     The  method  of  the  colour  disc 

(567)  affords  another  means  of  producing  mixed  colours. 

if  in  any  of  the  methods  by  which  the  impression  of  mixed  spectral 
colours  is  produced,  one  or  more  colours  be  suppressed,  the  residue  corre- 
sponds to  one  of  the  tints  of  the  spectrum  ;  and  the  mixture  of  the  colours 
taken  away  produces  the  impression  of  another  spectral  colour.  Thus,  if  in 
fig.  482  the  red  rays  are  cut  off  from  the  lens  L,  the  light  on  the  focus  is  no 
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longer  uhitc  bm  j;ifcnish  blue.  In  like  manner  if  tlic  violet,  indi^'O,  and 
blue  of  the  colour  disc  be  suppressed,  the  rest  seems  yellow,  while  the 
mixture  of  that  which  has  been  talcen  out  is  a  bluish  violet.  Hence  white 
can  always  be  compounded  of  tivo  tints ;  and  two  tints  which  together  give 
white  are  called  complementary  colours.    Thus  of  spectra]  lints  red  and 

_greeniih  yellow  arc  complementary,  so  arc  orange  and  Prussian  blue; 

jreliovi  and  indigo  blue ;  greenish  yellow  and  violet. 

The  method  by  which  Helmholti  investigated  the  mixture  of  spectral 
colours  is  as  follows  : — Two  very  narrow  slits,  A  and  B  (fig.  489),  at  right 


angles  to  each  other,  are  made  in  the  shutter  ol  a  dark  room  ;  at  a  distance 
from  this  is  placed  a  powerfully  dispersing  prism  with  its  refraning  edge 
vertical  When  this  is  viewed  through  a  telescope  the  slit  B  gives  the 
oblique  spectrum  LM,  while  the  slit  A  gives  the  spectrum  ST.  These  two 
spectra  partially  overlap,  and  where  this  is  tYieca.s^  two  komogeneoui  spectral 
colours  mix.  Thus  at  1  the  red  of  one  spectmm  coincides  with  the  green  of 
the  other ;  at  3,  indigo  and  yellow  coincide  ;  and  so  forth. 

When  the  experiment  is  made  with  suitable  precautions,  the  colours  ob- 
tained by  mixing  the  spectral  colours  are  given  in  the  table  on  thenext  page, 
where  the  fundamental  spectra  to  be  mixed  are  given  in  the  first  horizontal 
and  vertical  column,  and  the  resultant  colours,  where  these  cross. 

The  mixture  of  mixed  colours  gives  rise  to  no  new  colours.  Only  the 
same  colours  are  obtained  as  a  mixture  of  the  primitive  spectral  colours  would 
yield,  except  that  they  are  less  saturated,  as  it  is  called  ;  that  is,  more  mixed 
with  white. 

571.  Sy««tf*l  oolonra  ftnd  vlc^snt  ooloar*. — A  distinction  must  be 
made  between  spectral  colours  and  pigment  colours.  Thus  a  mixture  of 
pigment  yellow  and  pigment  blue  produces  green,  and  not  white,  as  is  the 
case  when  the  blue  and  yellow  of  the  spectrum  are  mixed.  The  reason  of 
this  is  that  in  the  mixture  of  pigments  we  have  a  case  of  subtraction  of 
colours,  and  not  of  addition.  For  the  pigment  blue  in  the  mixture  absorbs 
almost  entirely  the  yellow  and  red  light ;  and  the  pigment  yellow  absorbs 
the  blue  and  violet  light,  so  that  only  the  green  remains. 

In  the  above  series  are  two  spectral  colours  very  remote  in  the  spectrum 
which  have  neariy  the  same  complementary  tints  :  these  are  red,  the  com- 
plementary colour  to  which  is  greenish  blue ;  and  violet,  whose  complementary 
colour  is  greenish  yellow.  Now  when  two  pairs  of  complementary  colours 
are  mixed  together,  they  must  produce  white  just  as  if  only  two  comple- 
mentary colours  were  mixed.  But  a  mixture  of  greenish  blue  and  of  greenish 
yellow  is  green.  Hence  it  follows  thai  from  a  mixture  of  red,  green,  and 
violet,  white  must  be  formed.    This  may  easily  be  ascertained  to  be  the  case 
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by  means  of  a  colour  disc  on  which  are  these  three  colours  in  suitable  pro< 
portions. 


Had 


Yellow 


Green 


Bine 


Purple 


Rose 


Dull 
yellow 


Orange 


Red 


Rose 


White     ^^''l^f     YeUow 


Pale  blue  I    ^^^^^        Green 
I     green 


Indigo 


-i 


Blue 


Violet       Violet 


From  the  above  facts  it  follows  that  from  a  mixture  of  red,  green,  and 
violet  all  possible  colours  may  be  constructed,  and  hence  these  three  spectnd 
colours  are  called  \}ci^  fundamental  colours.  It  must  be  remarked  that  the 
tints  resulting  from  the  mixture  of  these  three  have  never  the  saturation  of 
the  individual  spectral  colours. 

We  have  to  discriminate  three  points  in  regard  to  colour.  In  the  first 
place,  the  tint  or  colour  proper,  by  which  we  mean  that  special  property 
which  is  due  to  a  definite  rcfrangibility  of  the  rays  producing  it ;  secondly, 
the  saturation^  which  depends  on  the  greater  or  less  admixture  of  white  light 
with  the  colours  of  the  spectrum,  these  being  colours  which  are  fully  satu- 
rated ;  and  thirdly,  there  is  the  intensity^  which  depends  on  the  amplitude  of 
vibration. 

572.  Bomoffeneous  lifflit. — The  light  emitted  from  luminous  bodies  is 
seldom  or  never  quite  pure  ;  on  being  examined  by  the  prism  it  will  be  found 
to  contain  more  than  one  colour.  In  optical  researches  it  is  frequently  of 
great  importance  to  procure  homogeneous  or  monochromatic  light.  Common 
salt  in  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen's  lamp  gives  a  yellow  of  great  purity.  For  red 
light,  ordinary'  light  is  transmitted  through  glass  coloured  with  suboxide  of 
copper,  which  absorbs  nearly  all  the  rays  excepting  the  red.  A  very  pure 
blue  is  obtained  by  transmitting  ordinar>'  light  through  a  glass  trough  con- 
taining an  ammoniacal  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  a  nearly  pure  red 
by  transmitting  it  through  a  solution  of  sulphocyanide  of  iron. 

373.  Fropertles  of  tbe  spectrum. — Hesides  its  luminous  properties,  the 
spectrum  is  found  to  produce  calorific  and  chemical  effects. 

Luminous  properties.  It  appears  from  the  experiments  of  Fraunhofer 
and  of  Herschcl,  that  the  light  in  the  yellow  part  of  the  spectrum  has  the 
greatest  intensity,  and  that  in  the  violet  the  least. 

If  eating  effects.  It  was  long  known  that  the  various  parts  of  the  spectrum 
ditiercd  in  their  calorific  efifccts.     Leslie  found  that  a  thermometer  placed  ia 
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different  parts  of  the  spectrum  indicated  a  higher  temperature  as  it  moved 
from  violet  towards  red, .  Herschel  fixed  the  maximum  intensity  of  the 
heating  effects  just  outside  the  red;  Berard  in  the  red  itself.  Seebeck 
showed  that  those  different  effects  depend  on  the  nature  of  a  prism  ;  with  a 
prism  of  water  the  greatest  calorific  effect  is  produced  in  the  yellow  ;  with 
one  of  alcohol  it  is  in  the  orange-yellow ;  and  with  a  prism  of  crown  glass  it 
is  in  the  middle  of  the  red. 

Mdloniy  by  using  prisms  and  lenses  of  rock  salt,  and  by  availing  himself 
of  the  extreme,  delicacy  of  the  thermo-dectric  apparatus,  first  made  a  com- 
plete investigation  of  the  calorific  properties  of  the  thermal  spectrum.  This 
result  led,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  confirmation  and  extension  of  Seebeck's 
observations. 

Chemical  properties.  In  numerous  phenomena,  light  exerts  a  chemical 
action.  For  instance,  chloride  of  silver  blackens  under  the  influence  of  light ; 
transparent  phosphorus  becomes  opaque  ;  vegetable  colouring  matters  fade  ; 
hydrogen  and  chlorine  gases,  when  mixed,  combine  slowly  in  diffused  light, 
and  with  explosive  violence  when  exposed  to  direct  sunlight.  The  chemical 
action  differs  in  different  parts  of  the  spectrum.  Scheele  found  that  when 
chloride  of  silver  was  placed  in  the  violet,  the  action  was  more  energetic 
than  in  any  other  part.  WoUaston  observed  that  the  action  extended  beyond 
the  violet,  and  concluded  that,  besides  the  visible  rays,  there  are  some 
invisible  and  more  highly  refrangible  rays.  These  are  the  chemical  or 
actinic  rays. 

The  most  remarkable  chemical  action  which  light  exerts  is  in  the  growth 
of  plant  life.  The  vast  masses  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  accumulated  in  the 
vegetable  world  owe  their  origin  to  the  carbonic  acid  and  aqueous  vapour 
present  in  the  atmosphere.  The  light  which  is  absorbed  by  the  green  parts 
of  plants  acts  as  a  reducing  agent.  The  reduction  does  not  extend  to  the 
complete  isolation  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  the  individual  stages  of  the 
process  are  unknown  to  us ;  but  the  general  result  is  undoubtedly,  that  under 
the  influence  of  the  sun's  rays  the  chemical  attraction  which  holds  together 
the  carbon  and  oxygen  is  overcome ;  the  carbon,  which  is  set  free,  assimilates 
at  that  moment  the  elements  of  water,  forming  cellulose  or  woody  fibre, 
while  the  oxygen  returns  to  the  atmosphere  in  the  gaseous  form.  The 
equivalent  of  the  sunlight  which  has  been  absorbed  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
chemical  energy  of  the  separated  constituents.  When  we  bum  petroleum, 
or  coal,  we  reproduce,  in  some  sense,  the  light  which  the  sun  has  expended 
in  former  ages  in  the  production  of  a  primeval  vegetable  growth. 

The  researches  of  Bunsen  and  Roscoe  show  that  whenever  chemical 
action  is  induced  by  light,  an  absorption  of  light  takes  place,  preferably  of 
the  more  refrangible  parts  of  the  spectrum.  Thus,  when  chlorine  and 
hydrogen  unite,  under  the  action  of  light,  to  form  hydrochloric  acid,  light  is 
absorbed,  and  the  quantity  of  chemically  active  rays  consumed  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  amount  of  chemical  action. 

There  is  a  curious  difference  in  the  action  of  the  different  spectral  rays. 
Moser  placed  an  engraving  on  an  iodised  silver  plate,  and  exposed  it  to  the 
light  until  an  action  had  commenced,  and  then  placed  it  under  a  violet  glass 
in  the  sunlight.  After  a  few  minutes  a  picture  was  seen  with  great  distinct- 
ness, while  when  placed  under  a  red  or  yellow  glass  it  required  a  very  long 
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time,  and  was  very  indistinct.  When,  however,  the  iodised  silver  plate  was 
first  exposed  in  a  camera  obscura  to  blue  light  for  two  minutes,  and  was  then 
brought  under  a  red  or  yellow  glass,  an  image  quickly  appeared,  bat  not 
when  placed  under  a  green  glass.  It  appears  as  if  there  are  vibrations  of  a 
certain  velocity  which  could  commence  an  action,  and  that  there  are  others 
which  are  devoid  of  the  property  of  commencing,  but  can  continue  and 
complete  an  action  when  once  set  up.  Becquerel,  who  discovered  these 
properties  in  luminous  rays,  called  the  former  exciting' rays ^  and  the  latter 
continuing  or  phosphorogenic  rays.  The  phosphorogenic  rays,  for  instance, 
have  the  property  of  rendering  certain  objects  self-luminous  in  the  daxk 
after  they  have  been  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  light.  Becquerel  found 
that  the  phosphorogenic  spectrum  extended  from  indigo  to  beyond  the 
violet, 

574.  ]>ark  lines  of  tba  speotmm. — The  colours  of  the  solar  spectrum 
are  not  continuous.  For  several  grades  of  refrangibility  rays  are  wanting, 
and  in  consequence,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  spectrum,  there 
are  a  great  number  of  very  narrow  dark  lines.  To  observe  them,  a  pencil 
of  solar  rays  is  admitted  into  a  darkened  room,  through  a  narrow  slit 
At  a  distance  of  three  or  four  yards  we  look  at  this  slit  through  a  prism 
of  flint  glass,  which  must  be  very  free  from  flaws,  taking  care  to  hold  its 
edge  parallel  to  the  slit  We  then  observe  a  great  number  of  very  delicate 
dark  lines  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  prism,  and  at  very  unequal  intervals. 

The  existence  of  the  dark  lines  was  first  observed  by  Wollaston  in  1S02 ; 
but  Fraunhofer,  a  celebrated  optician  of  Munich,  first  studied  and  gave  a 
detailed  description  of  them.  Fraunhofer  mapped  the  lines,  and  indicated 
the  most  marked  of  them  by  the  letters  A,  a^  B,  C,  D,  E,  ^,  F,  G,  H  ;  they 
are  therefore  generally  known  as  Fraunhofer's  lines. 

The  dark  line  A  (see  fig.  2  of  Plate  I.)  is  at  the  extremity  and  B  in  the 
middle  of  the  red  ray ;  C  at  the  boundary  of  the  red  and  orange  ray ;  D  is 
in  the  yellow  ray  ;  E,  in  the  green  ;  F,  in  the  blue  ;  G,  in  the  indigo ;  H,  in 
the  violet.  There  are  certain  other  noticeable  dark  lines,  such  as  a  in  the 
red,  and  b  in  the  green.  In  the  case  of  solar  light  the  positions  of  the  dark 
lines  are  fixed  and  definite  ;  on  this  account  they  are  used  for  obtaining  an 
exact  determination  of  the  refractive  index  (538)  of  each  colour ;  for  example, 
the  refractive  index  of  the  blue  ray  is,  strictly  speaking,  that  of  the  dark  line 
F.  In  the  spectra  of  artificial  lights,  and  of  the  stars,  the  relative  positions 
of  the  dark  lines  are  changed.  In  the  electric  light  the  dark  lines  are  re- 
placed by  brilliant  lines.  In  coloured  flames — that  is  to  say,  flames  in  which 
certain  chemical  substances  undergo  evaporation — the  dark  lines  are  replaced 
by  very  brilliant  lines  of  light,  which  differ  for  different  substances.  Lastly, 
some  of  the  dark  lines  are  constant  in  position  and  distinctness,  such  as 
Fraunhofer's  lines  ;  but  some  of  the  lines  only  appear  as  the  sun  nears  the 
horizon,  and  others  are  strengthened.  They  are  also  influenced  by  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere.  The  fixed  lines  are  due  to  the  sun  ;  the  variable  lines 
have  been  proved  by  Jannsen  and  Secchi  to  be  due  to  the  aqueous  vapour 
in  the  air,  and  are  called  atmospheric  or  telluric  lines. 

Fraunhofer  counted  in  the  spectrum  more  than  600  dark  lines,  more  or 
less  distinct,  distributed  irregularly  from  the  extreme  red  to  the  extreme 
violet  ray.     Brewster  counted  2,000.     By  causing  the  refracted  rays  to  pass 
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successively  through  several  analysing  prisms,  not  merely  has  the  existence 
of  3,000  dark  lines  been  ascertained,  but  several  which  had  been  supposed 
to  be  single  have  been  shown  to  be  compound. 

575.  AppUaattonBorvrKvntaonr'BliBeB. — Subsequently  to  Fraunhofer, 
several  physicists  studied  the  dark  lines  of  the  spectrum.  In  i8:2  Sir  J. 
Herschel  remarked  that  by  volatilising  substances  in  a  flame  a  very  delicate 
means  is  afforded  of  detecting  certain  ingredients  by  the  colours  they  imparl 
to  certain  of  the  dark  lines  of  the  spectrum  ;  and  Fox  Talbot  in  1834  sug- 
gested optical  analysis  as  probably  the  most  delicate  means  of  detecting 
minute  portions  of  a  substance.  To  KirchholTand  Bunsen,  however,  is  really 
due  the  merit  of  basing  on  the  observation  of  the  lines  of  the  spectrum  a 
method  of  analysis.  They  ascertained  that  the  salts  of  the  same  metal,  when 
introduced  into  a  flame,  always  produced  lines  identical  in  colour  and  position, 
but  different  in  colour,  position,  or  number  for  different  metals  :  and  finally, 


that  an  exceedingly  small  quantity  of  a  metal  suffices  to  disclose  its 

Hence  has  arisen  a  new  and  powerful  method  of  analysis,  known  by  the 

name  of  spectrum  anaiyiis. 

576.  ■pweteooeopfl. — The  name  of  spectroscope  has  been  given  to  the 
apparatus  employed  by  Kirchhoff  and  Bunsen  for  the  study  of  the  spectrum 
One  of  the  forms  of  this  apparatus  is  represented  in  fig.  490.  It  is  composed 
of  three  telescopes  mounted  on  a  common  foot,  and  whose  axes  converge 
towards  a  prism,  P,  of  flint  glass.  The  telescope  A  is  the  only  one  which 
can  turn  round  the  prism.  It  is  fixed  in  any  required  position  by  a  clamping 
screw  n.  The  screw-head  m  is  used  to  ^tcus  the  eyepiece.  The  screw- 
head  H  serves  to  change  the  inclination  of  the  axis. 
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To  explain  the  use  of  the  telescopes  B  and  C,  we  must  refer  to  fig.  491, 
which  shou-s  the  passage  of  the  light  through  the  apparatus.  The  lajs 
emitted  by  the  flame  C  fall  on  the  lens  a,  and  are  caused  to  ccMivcife  Ui 
point  b,  which  is  the  principal  focus  of  a  second  lens  £.  Consequentlf  tk 
pencil,  on  leaving-the  telescope  B,  is  formed  of  parallel  rays  (552).  Tluspod 
enters  the  prism  P.  On  leaving  the  prism  the  light  is  decomposed,  judii 
this  state  falls  on  the  lens  x.  By  this  lens  x  a  real  and  reversed  image  tf  | 
the  spectrum  is  formed  at  «'.  This  image  is  seen  by  the  observer  throogli 
magnifying  glass,  which  forms  at  ss'  a  virtual  image  of  the  spectrum  migB- 
tied  about  eight  times. 

The  telescope  C  seives  to  measure  the  relative  distances  of  the 
of  the  spectrum.     For  this  purpose  a  micrometer  is  placed  at  m  dividd 

into  2S  eqal 
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The  negative  is  taken  because  then  the  scale  is  light  on  a  dark  graui 
The  sc^le  is  then  placed  at  m  in  the  principal  focus  of  the  lens  «;  cMi 
quently,  when  the  scale  is  lighted  by  the  candle  F,  the  rays  emitted  fitol 
leave  the  lens  e  in  parallel  pencils  ;  a  portion  of  these,  being  retlecttd  fia 
a  face  of  the  prism,  passes  throng 
.  lens   X,   and  forms  a  perfectly  disrii 

i^^^^JL  '"""Se  of  the  micrometer  ai  /,  tbtri( 
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I  ^^A._5^^HB^^  *i  exactly  the    relative    distances  of  ' 

n      ^^^^01)  dilTerent  spectral  lines. 

\^k  ^^^^m  l^e  micrometric  telescope  C  | 

IB  ^^^^jjt^H      490)  is  furnished  with  several  adjuS 

nr  iM  screws,  i,  0,  r :  of  these,  i  adjust! 

fl  JK  focus;  o  displaces  the  miownao 

X  ^p  '''^  direction  of  the  spectrum  laten% 

|j  J  r  ^*'*^*  <"■  lowers  the  micrometeT,i "' 

Fig-  J9..  ''  d*«3  by  giving  different 

to  the  telescope. 

ITie  opening  whereby  the  light  of  the  flame  G  enters  the  tclescoptl 
consists  of  a  narrow  vertical  slii,  which  can  be  opened  more  or  le» 
causing  the  movable  piece  a  to  advance  or  recede  by  means  of  tbe  sofi 
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\.  492).  When,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  the  spectra  of  two  flames 
t  to  be  examincxl  simultaneously,  a  small  prism,  whose  refracting  angle 
60^,  is  placed  over  the  upper  part  of  the  slit.  Rays  from  one  of  the 
lines,  H,  fall  at  right  angles  on  one  face  of  the  prism  ;  they  then  experience 
tal  reflection  on  a  second  face,  and  leave  the  prism  by  the  third  face,  and 
a  direction  at  right  angles  to  that  face.  By  this  means  they  pass  into  the 
lescope  in  a  direction  parallel  to  its  axis,  without  in  any  degree  mixing  with 
e  rays  which  proceed  from  the  second  flame,  G.  Consequently  the  two 
ndlsof  rays  traverse  the  prism  P  (fig.  491),  and  form  two  horizontal  spectra, 
!iich  are  viewed  simultaneously  through  the  telescope  A.  In  the  flames  G 
td  H  are  platinum  wires,  ^,  e'.  These  wires  have  been  dipped  beforehand 
to  solutions  of  the  salts  of  the  metals  on  which  experiment  is  to  be  made  ; 
d  by  the  vaporisation  of  these  salts  the  metals  modify  the  transmitted 
bt,  and  give  rise  to  definite  lines.  > 

Each  of  the  flames,  G  and  H,  is  a  jet  of  ordinary  gas.  The  apparatus 
"ougfa  which  the  gas  is  supplied  is  known  as  a  Bunser^s  burner.  The  gas 
tncs  through  the  hollow  stem  k  (fig.  490).  At  the  lower  part  of  this  there 
a  lateral  orifice  which  admits  air  to  support  the  combustion  of  the  gas. 
lis  orifice  can  be  more  or  less  closed  by  a  small  diaphragm,  which  acts  as 
egnlator.  If  we  allow  a  moderate  amount  of  air  to  enter,  the  gas  bums 
:h  a  luminous  flame,  and  the  lines  are  obscured.  But  if  a  strong  and 
ady  current  of  air  enters,  the  carbon  is  rapidly  oxidised,  the  flame  loses  its 
glitness,  and  bums  with  a  pale  blue  light,  but  with  an  intense  heat.  In 
s  state  it  no  longer  yields  a  spectmixL  If,  however,  a  metallic  salt  is  in- 
dixred  either  in  a  solid  state  or  in  a  state  of  solution,  the  spectrum  of  the 
tal  makes  its  appearance,  and  in  a  fit  state  for  observation. 
There  arc  three  chief  types  of  spectra  :  the  continuous  spectra,  or 
se furnished  by  ignited  solids  and  liquids  {^Z-  '>  Plate  I.);  the^aWor 
f  spectrum,  consisting  of  a  number  of  bright  lines,  and  produced  by 
itcd  gases  or  vapours  ;  and  absorption  spectra,  or  those  fumished  by  the 
or  fixed  stars.  For  an  explanation  of  these  see  art.  579.  Bodies  at  a 
heat  give  only  a  short  spectrum,  extending  at  most  to  the  orange ;  as 
temperature  gradually  rises,  yellow,  green,  blue,  and  violet  successively 
«ar,  while  the  intensity  of  the  lower  colours  increases. 
Instead  of  the  prism  very  pure  spectra  may  also  be  obtained  by  means  of 
ating  (647).  For  more  detailed  investigations  of  the  spectral  lines  a  train 
lisms  is  used,  the  light  on  emerging  from  one  prism  passing  into  another, 
this  means  far  greater  dispersion  is  obtained,  though  at  the  same  time 
*e  is  a  great  loss  of  light.  In  the  case  of  ten  prisms  it  has  been  found 
mount  to  ninety-nine  per  cent. 

Christie  has  used  with  advantage  a  semi-prism  obtained  by  cutting  an 
celcs  prism,  by  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  base.  These  semi-prisms 
s  the  advantage  that  they  produce  as  much  dispersion  as  with  several 
ms  without  any  appreciable  loss  in  the  sharpness  of  the  images ;  and 
out  that  absorption  of  light  which  in  the  case  of  a  number  of  prisms 
5  very  considerable. 

yjy.  iMreot  Tlslon  spaotrosoope. — Prisms  may  be  combined  so  as  to 

rid  of  the  dispersion  without  entirely  destroying  the  refraction  (584) ; 

may,  conversely,  be  combined  so  that  the  light  is  not  refracted,  but  is 
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decomposed  and  produces  a  spectrum.  Combinations  of  prisms  of  this  kind 
are  used  in  what  are  called  direct  vision  spectroscopes.  Fig.  493  represents 
the  section  of  such  an  instrument  in  about  |  the  natural  size.  A  system  of 
two  flint  ai>d  three  crown  glass  prisms  is  placed  in  a  tube  which  moves  in 
a  second  one  :  at  the  end  of  this  is  an  aperture  Oy  and  inside  it  a  slit  the 
width  of  which  can  by  a  special  arrangement  be  regulated  by  simply  turning 
a  ring  r.  A  small  achromatic  lens  is  introduced  at  oo,  the  focus  of  which  is 
at  the  slit,  so  that  the  rays  pass  parallel  through  the  train  of  lenses,  and  the 
spectrum  is  viewed  at  e. 

The  reversion  spectroscope  contains  two  equal  systems  of  direct  vision 
prisms  arranged  close   to  each  other,  but  reversed^  so  that  two  spectra 

are  obtained  wiUi  the 
colours  in  opposite: 
order.  By  suitable 
micrometric  movement 
of  a  split  lens,  the  posi- 
p.  tion  of  the  two  spectra 

'  *»•  493*  •  J  _^ 

may  be  moved  apart  or 
nearer  each  other.  Hence  it  is  possible  to  bring  any  two  identical  lines  so. 
that  they  are  in  the  same  vertical  line.  If  now  the  position  of  these  lines  ia 
the  spectrum  is  altered,  the  displacement  will  take  place  in  the  opposite 
direction  in  the  two  spectra,  and  will  therefore  be  twice  as  distinct 

578.  Bacperlments  wltb  tlie  spaotrosoope. — The  coloured  plate  at  the 
beginning  shows  certain  spectra  observed  by  means  of  the  spectroscope. 
No.  I  represents  the  continuous  spectrum. 

No.  2  shows  the  spectrum  of  sodium.  The  spectrum  contains  neither 
red,  orange,  green,  blue,  nor  violet.  It  is  marked  by  a  very  brilliant  yellow 
ray  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  Fraunhofer's  dark  line  D.  Of  all  metals 
sodium  is  that  which  possesses  the  greatest  spectral  sensibility.  In  fact,  it 
has  been  ascertained  that  one  two-hundred-millionth  of  a  grain  of  sodium 
is  enough  to  cause  the  appearance  of  the  yellow  line.  Consequently  it 
is  very  difficult  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  this  line.  A  very  little  dust 
scattered  in  the  apartment  is  enough  to  produce  it — a  circumstance  which 
shows  how  abundantly  sodium  is  distributed  throughout  nature. 

No.  3  is  the  spectrum  of  lithium.  It  is  characterised  by  a  well-marked 
line  in  the  red  called  Lia,  and  by  the  feebler  orange  line  Li^. 

Nos.  4  and  5  show  the  spectra  of  ccpsium  and  rubidium,  metals  discovered 
by  Bunsen  and  Kirchhoff  by  means  of  spectrum  analysis.  The  former  is 
distinguished  by  two  blue  lines,  Csa  and  Cs/9 ;  the  latter  by  two  very  brilliant 
dark  red  lines,  Rby  and  Rbd,  and  by  two  less  intense  violet  lines,  Rba  and 
RbjS.  A  third  metal,  thallium,  has  been  discovered  by  the  same  method 
by  Mr.  Crookes  in  England,  and  independently  by  M.  Lamy  in  France.. 
Thallium  is  characterised  by  a  single  green  line.  Subsequently  to  this. 
Richter  and  Reich  discovered  a  new  metal  associated  with  zinc,  and  which 
they  call  indium  from  a  couple  of  characteristic  lines  which  it  forms  in  the 
indigo  ;  and  quite  recently  Boisbaudran  has  discovered  a  new  metal  which 
he  calls  gallium  existing  in  zinc  in  very  minute  quantities. 

The  extreme  delicacy  of  the  spectrum  reactions,  and  the  ease  with  which 
they  are  produced,  constitute  them  a  most  valuable  help  in  the  qualitative 
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analysis  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths.  It  is  sufficient  to  place  a  small 
portion  of  the  substance  under  examination  on  platinum  wire  as  represented 
in  fig.  492,  and  conipare  the  spectrum  thus  obtained  either  directly  with  that 
of  another  substance,  or  with  the  charts  in  which  the  positions  of  the  lines 
produced  by  the  various  metals  are  laid  down. 

With  other  metals  the  production  of  their  spectra  is  more  difficult, 
especially  in  the  case  of  some  of  their  compounds.  The  heat  of  a  Bunsen's 
burner  is  insufficient  to  vaporise  the  metals,  and  a  more  intense  temperature 
must  be  used.  This  is  effected  by  taking  electric  sparks  between  wires  con- 
sisting of  the  metal  whose  spectrum  is  required,  and  the  electric  sparks  are 
most  conveniently  obtained  by  means  of  RuhmkoHTs  coil  or  inductorium. 
Thus  all  the  metals  may  be  brought  within  the  sphere  of  spectrum  obser- 
vations. 

The  power  of  the  apparatus  has  great  influence  on  the  nature  of  the 
spectnun  ;  while  an  apparatus  with  one  prism  only  gives  in  a  sodium  flame 
the  well-known  yellow  line,  an  apparatus  with  more  prisms  resolves  it  into 
two  or  three  lines. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  character  of  the  spectrum  changes  with  the 
temperature  ;  thus  chloride  of  lithium  in  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen's  burner  gives 
a  single  intense  peach-coloured  line  ;  in  a  hotter  flame,  as  that  of  hydrogen, 
it  gives  an  additional  orange  line ;  while  in  the  oxyhydrogen  jet  or  the 
voltaic  arc  a  broad  brilliant  blue  band  comes  out  in  addition.  The  sodium 
spectrum  produced  by  a  Bunsen's  burner  consists  of  a  single  yellow  line ; 
if,  by  the  addition  of  oxygen,  the  heat  be  gradually  increased,  more  bright 
lines  appear ;  and  with  the  aid  of  the  oxyhydrogen  flame  the  spectrum  is 
continuous.  Sometimes  also,  in  addition  to  the  appearance  of  new  lines,  an 
increase  in  temperature  resolves  those  bands  which  exist  into  a  number  of 
fine  lines,  which  in  some  cases  are  more  and  in  some  less  refrangible  than  the 
bands  from  which  they  are  formed.  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  glowing 
vapour  found  at  the  low  temperature  consists  of  the  oxide  of  some  difficultly 
reducible  metal,  whereas  at  the  enormously  high  temperature  of  the  spark 
these  compounds  are  decomposed,  and  the  true  bright  lines  of  the  metal  are 
formed. 

The  delicacy  of  the  reaction  increases  very  considerably  with  the  tem- 
perature. With  the  exception  of  the  alkalies,  it  is  from  40  to  400  times 
greater  at  the  temperature  of  the  electric  spark  than  at  that  of  Bunsen's 
burner. 

The  spectra  of  the  permanent  gases  are  best  obtained  by  taking  the 
electric  spark  of  a  RuhmkorfTs  coil,  or  Holtz's  apparatus,  through  glass 
tubes  of  a  special  construction,  provided  with  electros  of  platinum  and 
filled  with  the  gas  in  question  in  a  state  of  great  attenuation,  known  as 
Geisshf^s  tubes ;  if  the  spark  be  passed  through  hydrogen,  the  light  emitted 
is  bright  red,  and  its  spectrum  consists  of  one  bright  red,  one  green,  and  one 
blue  line  No,  7,  the  first  two  of  which  appear  to  coincide  with  Fraunhofer's 
lines  C  and  F,  and  the  third  with  a  line  between  F  and  G.  No.  6  repre- 
sents the  spectrum  of  oxygen.  No.  8  is  the  spectrum  of  nitrogen.  The 
light  of  this  gas  in  a  Geissler's  tube  is  purple,  and  the  spectrum  very  com- 
plicated. 

If  the  electric  discharge  takes  place  through  a  compound  gas  or  vapour, 
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the  spectra  are  those  of  the  elementary  constituents  of  the  gas.  It  seems  as 
if,  at  very  intense  temperatures,  chemical  combination  were  impossible,  and 
oxygen  and  hydrogen,  chlorine  and  the  metals,  could  coexist  in  a  separate 
form,  as  though  mechanically  mixed  with  each  other. 

The  nature  of  the  spectra  of  the  elementary  gases  is  very  materially  in- 
fluenced by  alterations  of  temperature  and  pressure.  Wiillner  made  a  series 
of  very  accurate  obser\'ations  on  the  gases  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen. 
He  not  only  used  gases  in  closed  tubes,  which  by  various  electrical  means 
he  raised  to  different  temperatures  ;  but  in  one  and  the  same  series  of  ex- 
periments, in  which  a  small  inductorium  was  used,  he  employed  pressures  vary- 
ing from  ICO  millimetres  to  a  fraction  of  a  millimetre  ;  while  in  another  series 
in  which  a  larger  apparatus  was  used,  he  extended  the  pressure  to  2,000 
millimetres.  At  the  lowest  pressure  of  less  than  one  millimetre,  the  spectrum 
of  hydrogen  was  found  to  be  green,  and  consisting  of  six  splendid  groups  (tf 
lines,  which  at  a  higher  pressure  than  i  millimetre  changed  to  continuous 
bands  ;  at  2  to  3  millimetres  the  spectrum  consisted  of  the  often-mentioned 
three  lines,  which  did  not  disappear  under  a  higher  pressure,  but  gradually 
became  less  brilliant  as  the  continuous  spectrum  increased  in  extent  and 
lustre.  From  this  point  the  light,  and  therefore  the  spectrum,  became 
feebler.  Using  the  larger  apparatus,  the  band  spectrum  appeared  only 
under  a  higher  pressure  ;  at  the  highest  pressure  of  2,000  millimetres  it  gave 
place  to  the  continuous  spectrum,  since  the  bright  lines  continually  extended 
and  ultimately  merged  into  each  other. 

579.  Bzplanation  of  tlie  dark  lines  of  tlia  solar  spaotmin. — It  has 
been  already  seen  that  incandescent  sodium  vapour  gives  a  bright  yellow 
line  corresponding  to  the  dark  line  1)  of  the  solar  spectrum.  Kirchhoff 
found  that,  when  the  brilliant  light  produced  by  incandescent  lime  passes 
through  a  flame  coloured  by  sodium  in  the  usual  manner,  a  spectrum  is  pro- 
duced in  which  is  a  dark  line  coinciding  with  the  dark  line  D  of  the  solar 
spectrum  ;  what  would  have  been  a  bright  yellow  line  becomes  a  dark  line 
when  formed  on  the  background  of  the  lime  light.  By  allowing  in  a  similar 
manner  the  lime  light  to  traverse  vapours  of  potassium,  barium,  strontium, 
&c.,  the  bright  lines  which  they  would  have  formed  were  found  to  be  con- 
verted into  dark  lines  :  such  spectra  are  called  absorption  spectra. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  vapour  of  sodium  has  the  power  of  absorbing 
rays  of  the  same  refrangibility  as  that  which  it  emits.  And  the  same  is  true 
of  the  vapours  of  potassium,  barium,  strontium,  &c.  This  absorptive  power 
is  by  no  means  an  isolated  phenomenon.  These  substances  share  it,  for  ex- 
ample, with  the  vapour  of  nitrous  acid,  which  Brewster  found  to  possess  the 
following  property  : — when  a  tube  filled  with  this  vapour  is  placed  in  the  path 
of  the  light  either  of  the  sun  or  of  a  gas  flame,  and  the  light  is  subsequently 
decomposed  by  a  prism,  a  spectrum  is  produced  which  is  full  of  dark  lines 
(No.  9,  Plate  1.) ;  and  Miller  showed  that  iodine  and  bromine  vapour  pro- 
duced analogous  effects. 

Hence  the  origin  of  the  above  phenomenon  is,  doubtless,  the  absorption 
by  the  sodium  vapour  of  rays  of  the  same  kind — that  is,  having  the  same 
refrangibility — as  those  which  it  has  itself  the  power  of  emitting.  Other  rays 
it  allows  to  pass  unchanged,  but  these  it  either  totally  or  in  great  part  sup- 
presses.    Thus  the  particular  lines  in  the  spectrum  to  which  these  rays 
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would  converge  are  ilium inaCed  only  by  the  feebly  luminous  sodium  flame, 
•and  accordingly  appear  dark  by  contrast  with  the  other  portions  of  the 
spectrum  which  receive  light  from  the  powerful  flame  behind. 

By  replacing  one  of  the  flames  G  and  H  (fig.  493)  by  a  ray  of  solar  light 
reflected  from  a  heliostat,  KirchhofT  ascertained  by  direct  comparison  that 
the  bright  lines  which  characterise  iron  correspond  to  dark  lines  in  the  solar 
spectrum.  He  also  found  the  same  to  be  the  case  with  sodium,  magnesium, 
calcium,  nickel,  and  some  other  meials. 

This  reversal  of  the  sodium  light  may  be  produced  even  without  a  prism 
by  an  apparatus  devised  by  Bunsen,  and  shown  in  lig.  494.  It  consists  of  a 
Wootlfs  bottle,  in  which  a  small  quantity  of 
line,  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  common  salt 
are  placed,  so  that  hydrogen  is  slowly  liberated, 
charged  with  panicles  of  sodium  chloride. 
Through  the  india-rubber  tube  L,  ordinary  coal 
gas  is  admitted,  and  issues  through  the  tubes 
R  and  R'.  On  each  of  these  tubes  is  a  metal 
burner.  The  gas  bums  at  the  top  A  with  a 
broad  flat  flame,  C ;  the  burner  B  is  cylindrical, 
and  over  it  is  placed  a  conical  mantle  closed 
at  the  top  with  wire  gauie.  In  this  way  a 
small  yellow  flame  is  produced.  On  looking 
through  this  against  the  wide  flame,  the  former 
appears  dark,  as  if  smoky  on  a  light  back- 
ground. The  light  of  the  posterior  and  far 
brighter  flame  is  absorbed  by  the  front  and 
cooler  one,  and  replaced  by  light  of  lesser 
intensity,  which  thus  appears  dark  by  contrast. 

From  such  observations  we  may  draw  im- 
portant conclusions  with  respect  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  sun.  Since  the  solar  spectrum 
has  dark  lines  where  sodium,  iron,  &c.,  give 
bright  ones  (No.  11,  Plate  I.),  it  is  probable 
that  around  the  solid,  nr  more  probably  liquid, 
body  of  the  sun,  which  throws  out  the  light, 
there  exists  a  vaporous  envelope  which,  like 
the  sodium  flame  in  the  experiment  described 
above,  absorbs  certain   rays ;  namely,  those  Fig,  494- 

which  the  envelope  itself  emits.     Hence  those 

parts  of  the  spectrum  which,  but  for  this  absorption,  would  have  been 
illuminated  by  these  particular  rays,  appear  feebly  luminous  in  comparison 
with  the  other  parts,  since  they  are  illuminated  only  by  the  light  emitted 
by  the  envelope,  and  not  by  the  solar  mucleus  ;  and  we  are  at  the  same 
time  led  to  conclude  that  in  this  vapour  there  exist  the  metals  sodium, 
iron,  &c. 

Huggins  and  Miller  applied  spectrum  analysis  to  the  investigation  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  The  spectra  of  the  moon  and  planets,  whose  light  is  re- 
flected from  the  sun,  give  the  same  lines  as  those  of  the  sun.  Uranus  proves 
-  an  exception  to  this,  and  is  probably  still  in  a  self-luminous  condition.    The 
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spectra  of  the  fixed  stars  contain,  however,  dark  lines  differing  fi:om  the  solar 
lines,  and  from  one  another.  Four  distinct  types  of  spectra  were  distinguished 
by  Secchi.  The  first  embraces  the  white  stars,  and  includes  the  well-known 
Sirius  and  a  Lyrae.  Their  spectra  (No.  12,  Plate  I.)  usually  contain  a  number 
of  very  fine  lines,  and  always  contain  four  broad  dark  lines  which  coincide 
with  the  bright  lines  of  hydrogen.  Out  of  346  stars  164  were  found  to  belong 
to  this  group.  The  second  group  embraces  those  having  spectra  intersected 
by  numerous  fine  lines  like  those  of  our  sun.  About  140  stars,  among  them 
Pollux,  Capella,  ^  Aquilse,  belong  to  this  group.  The  third  group  embraces 
the  red  and  orange  stars,  such  as  a  Ononis,  /3  Pegasi ;  the  spectra  of  these 
(Nos.  13,  14,  Plate  I.)  are  divided  into  eight  or  ten  parallel  coltunnar  clusters 
of  dark  and  bright  bands  increasing  in  intensity  to  the  red.  Group  four  is 
made  up  of  small  red  stars  with  spectra,  and  is  constructed  of  three  bright 
zones  increasing  in  intensity  towards  the  violet.  It  would  thus  appear  that 
these  fixed  stars,  while  differing  from  one  another  in  the  matter  of  which 
they  are  composed,  are  constructed  on  the  same  general  plan  as  our  sun. 
Huggins  has  observed  a  striking  difference  in  the  spectra  of  the  nebube  ^ 
where  they  can  at  all  be  observed,  they  are  found  to  consist  generally  of 
bright  lines,  like  the  spectra  of  the  ignited  gases,  instead  of,  like  the  spectra 
of  the  sun  and  stars,  consisting  of  a  bright  ground  intersected  by  dark  lines. 
It  is  hence  probable  that  the  nebulae  are  masses  of  glowing  gas,  and  do  not 
consist,  like  the  sun  and  stars,  of  a  photosphere  surrounded  by  a  gaseous 
atmosphere. 

We  can  apply  the  reasoning  of  Doppler's  principle  (233)  to  the  case  of 
light,  and  assume  provisionally  that  the  motion  of  light  is  analogous  to  that 
of  sound.  When  a  source  of  light  is  approaching  the  earth,  the  eye  receives 
a  greater  number  of  waves  in  a  given  time,  the  waves  are  shorter ;  as  it 
moves  away  the  opposite  is  the  case,  the  waves  are  longer.  Hence,  on  the 
approach  of  yellow  light,  for  instance,  the  bright  band  D  will  seem  displaced 
towards  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum,  and  in  receding,  towards  the  red 
end.  This  will  also  be  the  case  with  the  corresponding  dark  line,  proving 
that  the  whole  medium  is  moved  at  the  same  time.  Accordingly,  by  observ- 
ing the  displacement  of  particular  lines,  conclusions  may  be  drawn  as  to  the 
relative  motions  of  what  are  called  the  fixed  stars.  Thus  from  carefid  ob- 
servation of  the  displacement  of  the  F  line  in  Sirius,  Huggins  has  inferred 
that  it  is  moving  away  from  the  earth  with  a  velocity  of  42  miles  per 
second. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  triumphs  of  spectrum  analysis  has  been  the 
discovery  of  the  true  nature  of  the  protuberances^  which  appear  during  a  solar 
eclipse  as  mountains  or  cloud-shaped  luminous  objects  varying  in  size,  and 
surrounding  the  moon's  disc. 

During  the  eclipse  of  1868  it  had  been  ascertained  by  Jannsen  that  pro- 
tuberances emitted  certain  bright  lines  coinciding  with  those  of  hydrogen. 
They  have,  however,  been  fully  understood  only  since  Lockyer  and  Jannsen 
have  discovered  a  method  of  investigating  them  at  any  time.  The  principle 
of  this  method  is  as  follows  : — When  a  line  of  light  admitted  through  a  slit 
is  decomposed  by  a  prism  the  length  of  the  spectrum  may  be  increased  by 
passing  it  through  two  or  more  prisms  ;  as  the  quantity  of  light  is  the  same» 
it  is  clear  that  the  intensity  of  the  spectrum  will  be  diminished.    This  is  the 
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th  the  ordinary  sources  of  light,  such  as  the  sun ;  if  the  light  bet 
sneous,  it  will  be  merely  deviated,  and  not  reduced  in  intensity,  by^ 
on.    And  if  the  source  of  light  emit  lights  of  both  kinds,  the  image 
lit  of  light  of  a  definite  refrangibility,  which  the  mixture  may  contain,, 
nd  out  by  its  superior  intensity  on  the  weaker  ground  of  the  con- 
spectrum.    This  is  the  case  with  the  spectrum  of  the  protuberances, 
through  an  ordinary  spectroscope,  the  light  they  emit  is  overshadowed 
of  the  sun ;  but  by  using  prisms  of  great  dispersive  power  the  sun's, 
icomes  weakened,  and  the  spectrum  of  the  protuberances  may  be 
d.     Lockyer's  researches  leave  no  doubt  that  they  are  ignited  gas 
principally  of  hydrogen.    By  altering  the  position  of  the  slit  a  series 
»ns  of  the  prominences  are  obtained,  by  collating  which  the  form  of 
ninence  may  be  inferred.    They  are  thus  found  to  enclose  the  sun 
to  a  depth  of  about  5,000  miles,  but  sometimes  in  enormous  local 
lations,  which  reach  the  height  of  70,000  miles.    Lockyer  has  not 
examined  these  phenomena  right  on  the  edge  of  the  sun  ;  but  he  has 
le  to  observe  them  on  the  disc  itself.     He  has  shown  that  some  of 
rotuberances  are  the  results  of  sudden  outbursts  or  storms,  which 
th  the  enormous  velocity  of  120  miles  in  a  second ;  and  by  reasoning 
s  the  direction  of  this  motion  has  been  determined, 
a  fuller  account  of  this  branch  of  physics,  which  is  incompatible  with 
ts  of  this  work,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Roscoe's  *  Lectures  on  Spec- 
lalysis,'  and  to  the  same  writer's  articles,  and  those  of  Schuster,  in 
'  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,' or  to  Schellen's  *  Spectrum  Analysis,'  trans- 
Lassell,  or  to  Lockyer  *  On  the  Spectroscope.' 
Vses  of  tlie  speotrosoope. — When  a  liquid  placed  in  a  glass  tube 
uitable  glass  cell  is  interposed  between  a  source  of  light  and  the 
^he  spectroscope,  the  spectrum  observed  on  looking  through  the 
e  will  in  many  cases  be  found  to  be  traversed  by  dark  bands.     No. 
\  L,  represents  the  appearance  of  the  spectrum  when  a  solution 
vphyly  the  green  colouring  matter  of  plants,  is  thus  interposed. 
^,  the  yellow,  and  the  violet  parts,  dark  bands  are  formed,  and  the 
es  way  to  a  reddish  shimmer.     If,  instead  of  chlorophyl,  arterial 
eatly  diluted  be  used,  the  red  of  the  spectrum  appears  brighter,  but 
id  violet  are  nearly  extinguished.    As  these  bands  thus  differ  in 
liquids  as  regards  position,  breadth,  and  intensity,  in  many  cases. 
Drd  the  most  suitable  means  of  identifying  bodies.     Sorby  and 
g  have  devised  a  combination  of  the  microscope  and  spectroscope,, 
e  microspectroscope^  which  renders  it  possible  to  examine  even  very 
races  of  substances. 

application  of  the  spectroscope  has  been  very  useful  in  investigating 
es  which  have  special  importance  in  physiology  and  pathology  ;. 
xamining  normal  and  diseased  blood,  and  in  ascertaining  the  rate 
certain  substances  pass  into  the  various  fluids  of  the  system.  The 
ristic  absorption  bands  which  certain  liquids,  such  as  wine,  beer,  &c., 
n  their  normal  state,  compared  with  those  yielded  by  adulterated 
es,  furnish  a  delicate  and  certain  mean  of  detecting  the  latter, 
the  adulteration  of  claret  with  the  juice  of  elderberries  is  detected 
>pearance  of  faint  bands  near  line  D,  which  are  not  seen  with  pure 
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red  wine.  The  colouring  matter  of  malt  and  hops  is  quite  distinct  from  that 
'of  prussic  acid  and  other  substances  with  which  it  is  alleged  to  be  adulterated. 
An  alkaline  solution  of  blood  to  which  ammonium  sulphide  is  added,  gives 
two  very  powerful  absorption  bands  between  D  and  £,  and  between  £  and 
d ;  this  is  the  most  valuable  test  for  toxicological  cases.  Blood  charged 
with  carbonic  oxide  is  unchanged  on  the  addition  of  ammonium  sulphide, 
and  thus  the  poisoning  by  carbonic  oxide  can  be  detected.  So,  too,  the 
appearance  of  the  characteristic  bands  of  gall  in  blood,  and  of  albumen  in 
urine,  are  indications  of  jaundice  and  of  Bright's  disease  respectively. 

581.  Abnormal  dispersion. — A  remarkable  exception  to  the  ordinaiy 
law  of  dispersion  was  discovered  by  Christiansen,  and  subsequently  confirmed 
•and  extended  by  Soret  and  Kundt,  that  the  solutions  of  cert^n  substanceSj 
such  as  indigo  and  permanganate  of  potassium,  give  spectra  in  which  the 
ortier  of  the  colours  is  not  the  same  as  in  the  prismatic  spectrum.  Thus  wheo 
-a  hollow  glass  prism  is  tilled  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  fiichsine,  the  order 
of  the  colours  in  the  spectrum  which  it  yields  is  as  follows.  Violet  is  ieasi 
refracted,  then  red,  and  then  yellow,  which  is  most  refracted.  If  we  imagine 
that  the  central  green  of  an  ordinary  spectrum  is  removed,  and  then  the 
position  of  the  rest  is  interchanged,  we  get  an  idea  of  the  abnormal  spectrum 
of  fuchsine.  Kundt  examined  a  great  number  of  substances  in  this  direc- 
tion, mostly  the  colours  derived  from  aniline,  and  found  that  the  abnormal 
dispersion  is  exhibited  by  all  substances  with  surface  colour.  These  bodies 
have  the  peculiarity  that  when  viewed  in  diffused  light  they  exhibit  1 
•different  colour  from  that  which  they  transmit.  Thus  a  thin  flake  of  fuchsine 
appears  green  in  diffused,  but  red  in  transmitted  light. 

The  substances  in  solution  are  examined  by  placing  them  in  hollow  glass 
prisms  ;  if  the  solutions  arc  weak,  the  abnormal  dispersion  of  the  substance 
is  concealed  by  that  of  the  solvent,  while  stronger  solutions  absorb  so  mudi 
li^ht  as  to  be  almost  opaque,  and  prisms  of  ver)*  small  refracting  angle  have 
to  be  used.  Soret  gets  rid  of  this  difficulty  by  immersing  the  prism  contain- 
ing the  solution  in  glass  vessels  with  parallel  sides  filled  with  the  solvent 
The  dispersion  due  to  the  solvent  is  thereby  eliminated,  and  only  that  of  the 
substance  comes  into  play.  Cyanine  gives  a  well-marked  abnormal  spec- 
trum, the  order  of  the  colours  being  the  following :  green,  light  blue,  dark 
blue,  a  dark  space,  red,  and  traces  of  orange,  the  green  being  the  colour  which 
is  least  diffused. 

The  same  explanation  cannot  be  given  of  this  as  of  the  ordinary  colour 
of  bodies  (569),  but  must  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the  bodies  in  question 
totally  reflect  light  of  certain  wave-lengths  (637)  at  almost  all  incidences, 
and  that  these  colours  are  reflected  on  the  surface.  Hence  it  follows  that 
the  colour  of  these  bodies  in  diffused  light  must  be  almost  complementary 
to  the  transmitted  light— a  t  revision  which  experiment  confirms. 

582.  Fluorescence. — Stokes  made  the  remarkable  discovery  that  under 
•certain  circumstances  the  rays  of  light  are  capable  of  undergoing  a  change 
•of  refrangibility.  The  discovery  originated  in  the  study  of  a  phenomenon 
•obser\ed  by  Sir  J.  Herschel,  that  certain  solutions  when  looked  at  by  trans- 
mitted light  appear  colourless,  but  when  viewed  in  reflected  light  present  a 
bluish  appearance.     Stokes  has  found  that  this  property,  which  he  calls 

Jluorescence,  is  characteristic  of  a  large  class  of  bodies. 
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The  phenomenon  is  best  seen  when  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine, 
contained  in  a  trough  with  parallel  sides,  is  placed  in  different  positions  in 
the  solar  spectrum.  No  change  is  observed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  spec- 
trum, but  from  about  the  middle  of  the  lines  G  and  H  (coloured  Plate)  to 
^ome  distance  beyond  the  extreme  range  of  the  violet,  rays  of  a  beautiful 
sky-blue  colour  are  seen  to  proceed.  These  invisible  ultra-violet  rays  also 
l)ecome  visible  when  the  spectrum  is  allowed  to  fall  on  paper  impregnated 
ivith  a  solution  of  asculine  (a  substance  extracted  from  horse-chestnut),  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  stramonium,  or  a  plate  of  canary  glass  (which  is  coloured 
by  means  of  uranium).  This  change  arises  from  a  diminution  in  the  re- 
frangibility  of  those  rays  outside  the  violet,  which  are  ordinarily  too  refran- 
:gible  to  affect  the  eye. 

Glass  appears  to  absorb  many  of  these  more  refrangible  rays,  which  is 
not  the  case  nearly  to  the  same  extent  with  quartz.  When  a  prism  and 
trough  formed  of  plates  of  quartz  are  used,  and  the  spectrum  is  received 
on  a  sheet  of  paper  on  which  a  wash  of  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine  has 
l>een  made,  two  juxtaposed  spectra  can  be  obtained.  That  which  is  on  the 
part  coated  with  sulphate  of  quinine  extends  beyond  the  line  H  to  an  extent 
•equal  to  that  of  the  visible  spectrum.  In  the  spectrum,  thus  made  visible, 
•dark  lines  may  be  seen  like  those  in  the  ordinary  spectrum. 

The  phenomena  may  be  observed  without  the  use  of  a  prism.  When  an 
•aperture  in  a  dark  room  is  closed  by  means  of  a  piece  of  blue  glass,  and  the 
light  is  allowed  to  fall  upon  a  piece  of  canary  glass,  it  instantly  appears  self- 
luminous  from  the  emission  of  the  altered  rays.  If  a  test-tube  be  half  filled 
with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  and  on  it  be  poured  an  ethereal  solu- 
tion of  chlorophyl,  the  respective  layers  appear  colourless,  and  green  in 
transmitted,  and  sky-blue  and  blood-red  in  reflected  light. 

In  most  cases  it  is  the  violet  and  ultra-violet  rays  which  undergo  an 
4dteration  of  refrang^bility,  but  the  phenomenon  is  not  confined  to  them.  A 
decoction  of  madder  in  alum  gives  yellow  and  violet  light  from  about  the 
line  D  to  beyond  the  violet ;  an  alcoholic  solution  of  chlorophyl  gives  red 
light  from  the  line  B  to  the  limit  of  the  spectrum.  In  these  cases  the  yellow, 
the  green,  and  the  blue  rays  experience  diminution  of  refrangibility ;  the 
•change  produces  more  highly  refrangible  rays.  An  exception  to  this  rule 
is  met  with  in  the  case  of  Magdala  red.  If  on  a  solution  of  this  substance 
contained  in  a  rectangular  glass  vessel  a  solar  spectrum  be  allowed  to  fall, 
an  orange-yellow  fluorescence  is  found  even  in  the  red  part  of  the  spectrum. 

The  electric  light  gives  a  very  remarkable  spectrum.  With  quartz  ap- 
paratus Stokes  obtained  a  spectrum  six  or  eight  times  as  long  as  the  ordinary 
one.  Several  flames  of  no  great  illuminating  power  emit  very  peculiar 
light.  Characters  traced  on  paper  with  solution  of  stramonium,  which  are 
almost  invisible  in  daylight,  appear  instantaneously  when  illuminated  by  the 
flame  of  burning  sulphur  or  of  bisulphide  of  carbon.  Robinson  has  found 
that  the  light  of  the  aurora  is  peculiarly  rich  in  rays  of  high  refrangibility. 

583.  Clwomatle  aberration. — The  various  lenses  hitherto  described 
(551)  possess  the  inconvenience  that,  when  at  a  certain  distance  from  the 
«yc,  they  give  images  with  coloured  edges.  This  defect,  which  is  most 
observable  in  condensing  lenses,  is  due  to  the  unequal  refrangibility  of  the 
simple  colours  (564),  and  is  called  chrotnatic  aberration. 
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For,  since  a  lens  may  be  compared  to  a  series  of  prisms  with  infinitely 
small  faces,  and  united  at  their  bases,  it  not  only  refracts  light,  but  also  de- 
composes it  like  a  prism.  On 
ountof  this  dispenion,  there- 
I  fore,  lenses  have  really  a  dis- 
I  tinct  focus  for  each  colour.  In 
I  condensing  lenses,  for  example, 
I  the  red  rays,  which  are  the  least 
I  refrangible,  form  their  focus  at 
■  a  point  R  on  the  axis  of  the 
lens  (fig.  495) ;  while  the  violet 
rays,  which  are  most  refrangible, 
coincide  in  the  nearer  point  V.  The  foci  of  the  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue, 
and  indigo  are  between  these  points.  The  chromatic  aberration  is  more- 
perceptible  in  proportion  as  the  lenses  are  more  convex,  and  as  the  point 
at  which  the  rays  are  incident  is  farther  from  the  axis ;  for  then  the  de- 
viation, and  therefore  the  dispersion,  are  increased. 

If  a  pencil  of  rays  which  has  passed  through  a  condensing  lens  be 
received  on  a  screen  placed  at  mm  within  the  focal  distance,  a  bright  spot  is 
seen  with  a  red  border ;  if  it  is  placed  at  ss,  the  bright  spot  has  a  violet 

The  inequality  in  the  refraction  of  the  blue  and  red  rays  may  be  demon- 
strated by  closing  a  small  aperture,  half  with  red  and  half  with  blue  glass 
(fig.  496) ;  on  each  half  a  black  arrow  is  painted,  and  a  lamp  is  placed 
behind  it.  By  means  of  a  lens  of  60  cm.  focus  an  image  is  formed  on  ■ 
a  distance  of  about  2  metres.  If  the  screen  be 
placed  so  that  a  sharp  image  is  obtained  of  the  black  object 
n  the  blue  ground,  the  outlines  of  the  other  are  confused. 
I  To  get  a  sharp  image  of  the  arrow  on  the  red  ground 
'le  screen  must  be  moved  farther  away. 

584.  AebrotBktlBm.^  Uy   combining    prisms    which 
have  difTerent  refracting  angles  (544),  and  are  formed  of 
tin.  490-  substances  of  unequal  dispersive  powers  (564),  white  light 

may  be  refracted  without  being  dispersed.  The  same  result  is  obtained 
by  combining  lenses  of  different  substances,  the  curvatures  of  which  are 
suitably  combined.  The  images  of  objects  viewed  through  such  lenses  do 
not  appear  coloured,  and  they  are  accordingly  called  achromatic  lenses  J 
ackrotnatisnt  being  the  term  applied  to  the  phenomenon  of  the  refraction 
of  light  without  decomposition. 

By  observing  the  phenomenon  of  the  dispersion  of  colours  in  prisms  of 
water,  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  of  crown  glass,  Newton  was  led  to  suppose 
that  dispersion  was  proportional  to  refraction.  He  concluded  that  there 
could  be  no  refraction  without  dispersion,  and,  therefore,  that  achromatism 
was  impossible.  Almost  half  a  century  elapsed  before  this  was  found  to  be 
incorrect.  Hall,  an  Enghsh  philosopher,  in  1733,  was  the  first  to  construct 
achromatic  lenses,  but  he  did  not  publish  his  discovery.  It  is  to  Dollond, 
an  optician  in  London,  that  we  owe  the  greatest  improvement  which  has 
been  made  in  optical  instruments.  He  showed  in  1757  that  by  combining 
two  lenses — one  a  double  convex  crown  glass  lens,  the  other  a  concave- 
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X  lens  of  flint  glass  (fig,  498)— a  lens  is  obtained  which  is  virtually 

)  explain  this  result,  let  two  prisms,  BFC  and  CDF,  be  joined  and 
1  in  a  contrary  direaion,  as  shown  in  fig.  497.  Let  us  suppose,  in  the 
:ase,  that  both  prisms  are  of  the  same 
iai,  but  that  the  refracting  angle  of  the 
d,  CDF,  is  less  than  the  refracting  angle 
!  first ;  the  two  prisms  will  produce  the 
effect  as  a  single  prism,  BAF  ;  that  is  to 
lat  white  light  which  traverses  it  will  not 
)e  refracted,  but  also  decomposed.  If,  on 
ontrary,  the  first  prism  BCF  were  of 
.  glass,  and  the  other  CFD  of  flint  glass,  fIit.  4^7. 

lispersion    might    be   destroyed   without 

lying  the  refraction.  For  as  flint  glass  is  more  dispersive  than  cro«-n, 
s  the  dispersion  produced  by  a  prism  diminishes  with  its  refracting 
(564),  it  follows  that  by  suitably  lessening  the  refracting  angle  of 
int  glass  prism  CFD,  as  compared  with  the  refracting  angle  of  the 
.  glass  prism  BCF,  the  dispersive  power  of  these  prisms  may  be 
sed ;  and  as,  from  their  position,  the  dispersion  takes  place  in  a 
iry  direction,  it  is  neutralised ;  that  is,  the  emergent  rays  EO  are 
el,  and  therefore  give  while  light.  Nevertheless,  the  ratio  of  the  angles 
and  CFD,  which  is  suitable  for  the  parallelism  of  the  red  rays  and 
rays,  is  not  so  for  the  intermediate  rays,  and,  consequently,  only  two 
rays  of  the  spectrum  can  be  exactly  combined,  and  the  achromatism 
quite  perfect.  To  obtain  perfect  achromatism,  several  prisms  would 
::essaTy,  of  unequally  di^iersive  materials,  and  the  angles  of  which  were 
>ly  combined. 

le  refraction  is  not  destroyed  at  the  same  time  as  the  dispersion  ;  that 
only  happen  if  the  refracting  power  of  a  body  varied  in  the  same  ratia 
dispersive  power,  which  is  not  the  case.     Consequently, 
nergenl  ray  EO  is  not  exactly  parallel  to  the  incident  ray, 
lere  is  a  refraction  without  appreciable  decompositio 
chromatic  lenses  are  made  of  two  lenses  of  unequal  dis- 
e  materials  :  one,  A,  of  flint  glass,  is  a  diverging  concavo- 
X  (fig.  498) ;  the  other,  B,  of  crown  glass,  is  double  convex, 
ne  of  its  faces  may  exactly  coincide  with  the  concave  face 
first.    As  with  prisms,  several  lenses  would  be  necessary 
ain  perfect  achromatism  ;  but  for  optical  instruments  two      f^  ^_ 
iflicieni,  their  curvatures  being  such  as  to  combine  not  the 
ne  red  and  violet,  but  the  blue  and  orange  rays,  while  at  the  same  time 
I  is  had  to  the  correction  for  spherical  aberration 
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CHAPTER  V. 

OniCAL  INSTRUMENTS. 


585.  Tbe  dlffareat  kind*  or  optima  taatov 

imtrument  is  meant  any  combination  of  lenses,  or  of  lenses  and 
Optical  instruments  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  according 
«nds  they  are  JDtended  to  answer,  vit : — i.  Microscopes,  which 
to  obtain  a  inagnilied  image  of  any  object  whose  real  dimensions  are  too 
small  to  admit  of  its  being  seen  distinctly  by  the  naked  eye.  ii.  TeUscopu, 
by  which  very  distant  objects,  whether  celestial  or  terrestriaJ,  may  be 
observed,  iii.  Instruments  designed  to  project  on  a  screen  a  magnified  n 
diminished  image  of  any  object  which  can  thereby  be  either  depicted  tc 
rendered  visible  to  a  crowd  of  spectators ;  such  as  the  camera  ludit, 
the  camera  obscura,  pkoiograpkic  aj>paratus,  the  magic  loHtem,  the  mAv 
microscope,  the  pfialo-electric  microscope,  &c.  The  two  fonner  classes  yield 
virtual  images  ;  the  last,  with  the  exception  of  the  camera  lucida,  yield  ml 
images. 

MICROSCOPES. 

586.  Tbe  ■l>Bpl«  mleroBeove. — The  simple  microscope,  or  magmfyi^ 
^ass,  is  merely  a  convex  lens  of  short  focal  length,  by  means  of  which  m 
look  at  objects  placed  between  the  tens  and  its  principal  focus.     Let  AB 

;.  499)  be  the  object  to   be  observed,  placed    between  the  lens  and  its 
principal     focus,    F. 
]  Draw  the  secondly 
:sAOandB0,a«i 
I  also  from  A  and  B 
'ays   paraJlel   to   ibc 
axis  of  the  lens  FO. 
Now  these  rays,  00 
I  passing    out    of   tbe 
I  lens,    tend    to    pus 
I  through    the  second 
I  principal    focus    F'; 
•  consequently  they  are 
I'K'  499.  divergent  with  refer- 

ence to  the  second- 
ary axes,  and  therefore,  when  produced,  will  cut  those  axes  in  A'  and  B' 
respectively.  These  points  are  the  virtual  foci  of  A  and  B  respectively- 
Thelens,  therefore,  produces  at  A'B'an  erect  and  magnified  virtual  image  of 
the  object  AB. 

The  position  and  magnitude  of  this  image  depend  on  the  distance  of  the 
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spherical  aberration  may  be  still 
)vex  lenses,  instead   of  one  very 


tbject  from  the  focus.  Thus,  if  AB  is  moved  to  o^,  nearer  the  Icds,  the 
iecondaiy  axis  will  contain  a  greater  angle,  and  the  image  will  be  formed  at 
I'b',  and  will  be  much  smaller,  and  nearer  the  eye.  On  the  oiher  hand,  if 
be  object  is  moved  farther  from  the  lens,  the  angle  between  the  secondary 
ues  is  diminished,  and  their  intersection  with  the  prolongation  of  the  re- 
racted  rays  taking  place  beyond  A'B',  the  image  is  formed  farther  from  the 
ens,  and  is  laiger. 

In  a  simple  microscope  both  chromatic  aberration  and  spherical  aberra- 
ion  increase  with  the  degree  of  magnification.  We  have  already  seen  that 
he  former  can  be  corrected 
»y  using  achromatic  lenses 
584),  and  the  latter  by  using 
4ops,  which  allow  the  pas- 
sage of  such  rays  only  as 
ire  nearly  parallel  to  the 
UEM,  the  spherical  aberration 
>f  tbese  rays  being  nearly  inappreciable. 
iinber  corrected  by  using  two  plano-ci 

Mtivergent  lens.  When  this  is  done,  the  plane  face  of  each  lens  is  turned 
;ow>rds  the  object  (tig.  500).  Although  each  lens  is  less  convex  than  the 
ample  lens  which  together  they  replace,  yet  their  joint  magnifying  power  is 
IS  great,  and  with  a  less  amount  of  spherical  aberration,  since  the  first  lens 
diverts  towards  the  axis  the  rays  which 
till  on  the  second  lens.  This  combination 
of  lenses  is  known  as  U  'ollastotis  doublet. 

There  are  many  forms  of  the  simple 
•niCFOscope.  One  of  the  best  is  that  re- 
presented  in  fig.  501.  On  a'  horizontal 
support  £,  which  can  be  raised  and 
lowered  by  a  rack  K  and  pinion  D,  there 
is  a  black  eyepiece,  m,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  iitted  a  small  convex  lens.  Uelow 
this  is  the  stage  b,  which  is  fixed,  and  on 
which  the  object  is  placed  between  glass 
|dates.  In  order  to  illuminate  the  object 
powerfully,  difhjsed  light  is  reflected  from 
«  concave  glass  mirror,  M,  so  that  the 
reflected  rays  fall  ufion  the  object.  In 
using  this  microscope  the  eye  is  placed 
very  near  the  lens,  which  is  lowered  or  '*'  *"'■ 

laised  until  the  position  is  found  at  which  the  objea  appears  ii 
distinctness. 

587.  OoBdlttOBsardlBtlBotneM  ortbelmaKB'-— In  order  that  objects 
looked  at  through  a  microscope  should  be  seen  with  distinctness,  they  must 
have  a  strong  light  thrown  upon  them,  but  this  is  by  no  means  enough.  It 
b  necessary  that  the  image  be  formed  at  a  determinate  distance  from  the 
eye.  In  fact,  there  is  for  each  person  a  distance  of  most  distinct  vision — a 
distance,  that  is  to  say,  at  which  an  object  must  be  placed  from  an  observer's 
eye  in  order  to  be  seen  with  greatest  distinctness.     This  distance  is  different 
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for  different  observers,  but  ordinarily  is  between  lo  and  12  inches.  I 
therefore,  at  this  distance  from  the  eye  that  the  image  ought  to  be  forr 
Moreover,  this  is  why  each  observer  has  Xo  focus  the  instrument ;  that  i 
adapt  the  microscope  to  his  own  distance  of  most  distinct  vision.  Thi 
effected  by  slightly  varying  the  distance  from  the  lens  to  the  object,  foi 
have  seen  above  that  a  slight  displacement  of  the  object  causes  a  great 
placement  of  the  image.  With  a  common  magnifying  glass,  such  as  is ! 
in  the  hand,  the  adjustment  is  effected  by  merely  moving  it  nearer  t 
farther  from  the  object.  In  the  microscope  the  adjustment  is  effectec 
means  of  a  rack  and  pinion,  which  in  the  case  of  the  instrument  showi 
fig.  501  moves  the  instrument,  but  moves  the  object  in  the  case  d 
instrument  depicted  in  fig.  505.  What  has  been  said  9}ao}xt  focussing 
microscope  applies  equally  to  telescopes.  In  the  latter  instrument  the 
piece  is  generally  adjusted  with  respect  to  the  image  formed  in  the  focu 
the  object-glass. 

In  respect  of  the  distinctness  of  the  image  the  general  rules  for  cm 
lenses  apply. 

In  order  to  lessen  the  dispersion  lenses  have  been  constructed  of  diamt 
of  ruby,  and  of  other  precious  stones,  which  for  a  small  amount  of  disper 
have  a  great  degree  of  refrangibility.  Drops  of  water  or  of  Canada  bal 
in  minute  apertures,  in  a  thin  piece  of  wood  or  of  metal,  act  as  microsco 

588.  Apparent  macnltnde  of  an  objeet. — The  apparent  magnitud 
apparent  diameter  of  a  body  is  the  angle  it  subtends  at  the  eye  of 


t'g-  503. 

obsener.  Thus,  if  AB  is  the  object,  and  O  the  observer's  eye  (figs.  502, 5 
the  apparent  magnitude  of  the  object  is  the  angle  AOB  contained  by, 
visual  rays  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  pupil  to  the  extremities  of 
object. 

In  the  case  of  objects  seen  through   optical  instruments,  the  an 
which  they  subtend  are  so  small  that  the  arcs  which  measure  the  angles 
not  differ  sensibly  from  their  tangents.     The  ratio  of  two  such  angle 
therefore  the   same  as  that  of  their  tangents.     Hence  we  deduce  the 
following  principles  ; — 
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Sen  the  iame  object  is  seen  lU  unequal  distaiicet,  the  apparent  a 
vtrsely  as  the  tSslance  from  ike  observer's  eye. 

;  of  livo  objects  seen  at  the  same  distance,  the  ratio  of  the 
n  is  the  same  as  that  of  their  absolute  magnitudes. 
!  ptinciples  may  be  proved  as  follows  :— i.  In  fig.  502,  let  AB  be  the 
its  first  position,  and  ab  the  same  object  in  its  second  position. 
ake  of  distincmess  these  are  represented  in  such  positions  that  the 
lasses  at  right  angles  through  their  middle  points  C  and  c  respec- 
X  is,  however,  sufficient  that  ab  and  AB  should  be  the  bases  of 
triangles  having  a  common  vertex  at  O.  Now,  by  what  has  been 
/e,  AB  is  virtually  an  arc  of  a  circle  described  with  centre  O  and 
C  ;  likewise  ab  is  virtually  an  arc  of  a  circle  whose  centre  is  O  and 
%    Therefore, 

\r\n        r\t     AB      ab        I  I 

e,  AOB  varies  inversely  as  OC. 

t  AB  and  A'B'  be  two  objects  placed  at  the  same  perpendicular 
OC,  from  the  eye,  O,  of  the  observer  (fig.  503).  Then  they  are 
arcs  of  a  circle  whose  centre  is  O  and  radius  OC.    Therefore, 


AOB  :  A'OB' 


AB    A^' 
"oc "  OC  ' 


^AB  :  A'B, 


ion  which  expresses  the  second  principle. 

Makanra  of  n«caUe**l*a. — In  the  simple  microscope  the  mea- 

he  magnification  produced  is  the  ratio  of  the  apparent  diameter  of 

re  to    that    of 

::t,  both   being  | 

stance  of  most 

vision.  The 
le  holds  good 
r  microscopes, 
■wever,  impor- 
obtain  an  ex- 

for  the  mag- 
I  depending 
that  are  of 
termination. 
:.  504  let  AB  be 
:t,  and  A'B'  its 
ormed    at    the 

of  most  distinct  vision.  Let  a'b"  be  the  projection  of  AB  on 
lien,  since  the  eye  is  very  near  the  glass,  the  m^nificatton  equals 
ir  —  '  that  is,  ^'.  But  since  the  triangles  A'OB'  and  AOB 
ar,  A'B' :  AB  -  DO  ;  CO.  Now  DO  is  the  distance  of  mostdistinct 
nd  CO  is  very  nearly  equal  to  FO,  the  focal  length  of  the  lens, 
■e,  the  magnification  equals  the  ratio  of  the  distance  of  most  distinct 

the  focal  length  of  the  lens.  Hence  we  conclude  that  the  magni- 
is  greater,  I  si,  as  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  is  smaller—in  other 
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words,  as  the  lens  is  more  convergent ;  2odly,  as  the  observer's  distance  rf 
most  distinct  vision  is  greater. 

A  simpler  and  more  ^neral  definition  of  the  measure  of  magnific 
may  be  stated  thus  : — Let  a  be  the  angular  magnitude  of  the  object  as 
by  the  naked  eye,  9  the  angular  magnitude  of  the  image,  whether  real  or 
virtual,  actually  present  to  the  eye,  then  the  magnification  is  P-r-o,  Thb 
rule  applies  to  telescopes. 

By  changing  the  lens  the  magnification  can  be  increased,  but  onlf 
within  certain  limits  if  we  wish  to  obtain  a  distinct  image.  By  means  oT 
a  simple  microscope  distinct  magnification  may  be  obtained  up  to  i3o 
diameters. 

The  magnification  we  have  here  considered  is  linear  magnification. 
Superficial  magnification  equals  the  square  of  the  lintar  magnification  ;  for 
instance,  the  former  will  be  i,6oo  when  the  latter  is  40. 

590.  rrlnolple  of  tbs  oomponna  mloroBoope. — The  compound  micro- 
scope in  its  simplest  form  consists  of  two  condensing  lenses  :  one,  with  a 
short  focus,  is  called  ihc  object  giass,  or  oi^VcAW,  because  it  is  turned  towards 
the  object ;  the  other  is  less  condensing,  and  is  called  the  lytpifce,  or  fiowtr. 
because  it  is  close  to  the  observer's  eye. 

Fig.  505  represents  the  path  of  the  luminous  rays  and  the  formation  of 
the  image  in  the  simplest  form  of  a  compound  microscope.    An  object  AB 
being    placed     very 
the    principal 
focus  of  the  object- 
i  M,  but  a  little 
'   farther  from  the  glass, 
a  real  image  tti,  in- 
verted and  someu'hiit 
Ttf.  so;.  magnified,  is  formed 

on  the  other  side  of 
the  object-glass  (556).  Now  the  distance  of  the  two  lenses  M  and  N  is 
such  that  the  position  of  the  image  ab  is  between  the  eyepiece  N  and  iis 
focus  K.  From  this  it  follows  that  for  the  eye  at  E,  looking  at  the  imagf 
through  the  eyepiece,  this  glass  produces  the  same  effect  as  a  simple  micro- 
scope, and  instead  of  this  image  ai,  another  image,  a'b',  is  seen,  which  n 
virtual,  and  still  more  magnified.  This  second  image,  although  erect  as 
regards  ihe  first,  is  inverted  in  reference  to  the  object.  Il  may  thus  bt 
said  thnl  the  compound  microscope  is  in  efiect  a  simple  microscope  ap- 
plied ncii  lo  the  object,  but  to  its   image  already  magnified   by  the  firs: 

591.  Compoand  mloroBonpe. — The  principle  of  the  compound  micro- 
scope has  been  already  (590)  explained ;  the  principal  accessories  to  tk 
instrument  remain  to  be  described. 

V'v^.  506  represents  a  perspective  view,  and  fig,  507  a  section  of  a  com- 
pound microscope.  The  body  of  the  microscope  consists  of  a  scries  of  bnis> 
lubes,  DD',  H,and  1  ;  in  the  former  of  these  is  fitted  the  eyepiece  O.-ind  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  latter  the  object-glass  a.  The  tube  I  moves  with  gemic 
friction  in  the  tube  DD',  which  in  turn  can  also  be  moved  in  a  larger  tube 
fixed  in  the  ring  E.     This  latter  is  fi.xed  to  a  piece  HI!',  which  by  means  ff 
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ry  fine  screw,  worked  by  the  milled  head  T,  can  be  moved  up  and  down 
iner  rod,  c,  not  represented  in  the  ligure.  The  whole  body  of  the  micro- 
e  is  raised  and  lowered  with  the  piece  BB',  so  that  it  can  be  placed 

or  far  from  the  object  to  be  examined.  Moreover,  the  rod  c,  and  all 
nher  pieces  of  the  apparatus,  rest  on  a  horizontal  axis  A,  with  which 

turn  under  $0  much  friction  as  to  remain  fixed  in  any  piosition  in  which 

may  be  placed. 

rbe  objects  to  be  observed  are  placed  between  two  glass  plates,  V,  on 
igt,  R.    This  is  perforated  in  the  centre,  so  that  light  can  be  reflected 


)  it  by  a  concave  reflecting  glass  mirror,  M.  The  mirror  is  mounted  on 
rticulated  support,  so  that  it  can  be  placed  in  any  position  whatever^ 
s  10  reflect  to  the  object  either  the  diffused  light  of  the  atmosphere, 
lat  from  a  candle  or  lamp.  Between  the  rcfleclor  and  the  stage  is  a 
^ragm  or  itop,  K,  perforated  by  four  holes  of  different  siies,  any  one 
hich  can  be  piaceil  over  the  perforation  in  the  stage,  and  thus  the  light 
ng  on  the  object  may  be  regulated  ;  the  light  can,  moreov  er,  be  regulated 
nising,  by  a  lever  n,  the  diaphragm  K,  which  is  mo*T.ble  in  a  slide.. 
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Above  the  diaphragm  is  a  piece,  m^  to  which  can  be  attached  either  a  ver 
small  stop,  so  that  only  very  little  light  can  reach  the  object,  or  a  condensin 
lens,  which  illuminates  it  strongly,  or  an  oblique  prism,  represented  at  X 
The  rays  from  the  reflector  imdergo  two  total  reflections  in  this  prism,  an« 
emerge  by  a  lenticular  face  that  concentrates  them  on  the  object,  but  in  ai 
oblique  direction,  which  in  some  microscopic  observations  is  an  advantage 
Objects  are  generally  so  transparent  that  they  can  be  lighted  from  below 
but  where,  owing  to  their  opacity,  this  is  not  possible,  they  are  lighted  fron 
above  by  means  of  a  condensing  lens  mounted  on  a  jointed  support,  and  » 
placed  that  they  receive  the  difHised  light  of  the  atmosphere. 

Fig.  506  shows  the  arrangement  of  the  lenses  and  the  path  of  the  ray: 
in  the  microscope.  At  o  is  the  object-glass,  consisting  of  three  small  coo 
<Iensing  lenses,  represented  on  a  larger  scale  at  L,  on  the  right  of  the  figure 
The  effect  of  these  lenses  being  added  to  each  other  is  that  they  act  like  a  singl( 
very  powerful  condensing  lens.  The  object  being  placed  at  /,  a  very  littfe 
beyond  the  principal  focus  of  the  system,  the  emerging  rays  fall  upon  a 
fourth  condensing  lens,  ;i,  the  use  of  which  will  be  seen  presently  (592,  593). 
Having  become  more  convergent,  owing  to  their  passage  through  the  lens 
n,  the  rays  form  at  aa'  2l  real  and  amplified  image  of  the  object  /.  This 
image  is  between  a  fifth  condensing  lens,  O,  and  the  principal  focus  of  this 
lens.  Hence,  on  looking  through  this,  it  acts  as  a  magnifier  (556),  and  gives 
at  AA'  a  virtual  and  highly  magnified  image  of  €iaf^  and  therefore  of  the 
object.  The  two  glasses  n  and  O  constitute  the  eyepiece,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  three  glasses  o  constitute  the  object-glass. 

The  first  image,  aa^y  must  not  merely  be  formed  between  the  glass  0 
and  its  principal  focus,  but  at  such  a  distance  from  this  glass  that  the  second 
image,  AA',  is  formed  at  the  observer's  distance  of  distinct  vision.  This 
result  is  obtained  in  moving,  by  the  hand,  the  body  DH  of  the  microscope 
in  the  larger  tube  fixed  to  the  ring  E,  until  a  tolerably  distinct  image  is 
obtained  ;  then  turning  the  milled  head  T  in  one  direction  or  the  other, 
the  piece  BB',  and  with  it  the  whole  microscope,  are  moved  until  the  image 
AA'  attains  its  greatest  distinctness,  which  is  the  case  when  the  image  ad 
is  formed  at  the  distance  of  distinct  vision :  a  distance  which  can  always  be 
ultimately  obtained,  for  as  the  object-glass  approaches  or  recedes  from  the 
object,  the  image  aa^  recedes  from  or  approaches  the  eyepiece,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  image  AA'. 

This  operation  is  called  the  focussing.  In  the  microscope,  where  the 
distance  from  the  object-glass  to  the  eyepiece  is  constant,  it  is  effected  by 
altering  their  distance  from  the  object.  In  telescopes,  where  the  objects 
are  inaccessible,  the  object  is  effected  by  varying  the  distance  of  the  eye- 
piece and  the  object-glass. 

The  microscope  possesses  numerous  eyepieces  and  object-glasses,  by 
means  of  which  a  great  variety  of  magnifying  power  is  obtained.  A  small 
magnifying  power  is  also  obtained  by  removing  one  or  two  of  the  lenses  ol 
the  object-glass. 

The  above  contains  the  essential  features  of  the  microscope ;  it  is  made 
in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  which  differ  mainly  in  the  construction  of  the 
stand,  the  arrangement  of  the  lenses,  and  in  the  illumination.  For  descrip- 
lions  of  these  the  student  is  referred  to  special  works  on  the  microscope. 
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592.  Aoliroinattoin  of  tbe  mlorosoope.  Cunpani's  eyepiece. — When 
SL  compound  microscope  consists  of  two  single  lenses,  as  in  fig.  506,  not  only 
is  the  spherical  aberration  uncorrected,  but  also  the  chromatic  aberration, 
the  latter  defect  causing  the  images  to  be  surrounded  by  fringes  of  the 
prismatic  colours,  these  fringes  being  larger  as  the  magnification  is  greater. 
It  is  with  a  view  to  correcting  these  aberrations  that  the  object-glass  (see 
fig.  507)  is  composed  of  three  achromatic  lenses,  and  the  eyepiece  of  two 
lenses,  n  and  m  ;  for  the  first  of  these,  «,  would  be  enough  to  produce  colour 
unless  the  magnifying  power  were  low. 

The  effect  of  this  eyepiece  in  correcting  the  colour  may  be  explained 
as  follows  : — It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  with  respect  to  red  rays  the  focal 
length  of  a  lens  is  greater  than  the  focal  length  of  the  same  lens  with 
reference  to  the  violet  rays. 

In  fact,  if  in  the  equation  (4)  (559)  we  write  R'-oo,  we  obtain/ «= , 

Dvhich  gives  the  focal  length  of  a  plano-convex  lens  whose  refractive  index 
is  n.  Now,  in  flint  glass,  and  for  the  red  ray,  n  —  i  equals  0*63,  and  for  the 
violet  ray  «  —  i  equals  0*67. 

Let  ab  be  the  object,  O  the  ob]ect-glass,  which  is  corrected  for  colour. 
Consequently,  a  pencil  of  rays  falling  from  a  on  O  would  converge  to  the 


Fig.  508. 

focus  A  without  any  separation  of  colours  ;  but  falling  on  iht  field-glass  C, 
the  red  rays  would  converge  to  r,  the  violet  rays  to  v,  and  intermediate 
colours  to  intermediate  points.  In  like  manner  the  rays  from  by  after 
passing  through  the  field-glass,  would  converge  to  r',  or  v\  and  interme- 
diate points.  So  that  on  the  whole  there  would  be  formed  a  succession  of 
coloured  images  of  ab  ;  viz.  a  red  image  at  rr^,  a  violet  image  at  vv\  and 
between  them  images  of  intermediate  colours.  Let  d  be  the  point  of  the 
object  which  is  situated  on  the  axis.  The  rays  from  d  will  converge  to  R, 
V,  and  intermediate  points.  Now  suppose  the  eye-glass  O'  to  be  placed  in 
such  a  manner  that  R  is  the  principal  focus  of  O'  for  the  red  rays,  then  V 
will  be  its  principal  focus  for  the  violet  rays.  Consequently,  the  red  rays, 
after  emerging  from  O,  will  be  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  so  will  the  violet 
rays  emerging  from  V,  and,  so  of  any  other  colour.  Consequently,  the 
colours  of  d^  which  are  separated  by  C,  are  again  combined  by  C.  The 
same  is  very  nearly  true  of  r  and  z/,  and  of  r'  and  v\  Hence  a  combination 
of  lenses  Cand  O'  corrects  the  chromatic  aberration  that  would  be  produced 
by  the  use  of  a  single  eye-glass.  Moreover,  by  drawing  the  rays  towards  the 
axis,  it  diminishes  the  spherical  aberration,  and,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next 
article,  enlarges  the  field  of  view. 

In  all  eyepieces  consisting  of  two  lenses  the  lens  to  which  the  eye  is 
applied  is  called  the  eye-lens ;  the  one  towards  the  object-glass  is  called  the 
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field'lens.  The  eyepiece  above  described  was  invented  by  Huyghens,  who 
was  not,  however,  aware  of  its  property  of  achromatism.  He  designed  it  for 
use  with  the  telescope.  It  was  applied  to  the  microscope  by  Campani.  The 
relation  between  the  focal  lengths  of  the  lenses  is  as  follows  : — The  focal 
length  of  the  field-glass  is  three  times  that  of  the  eye-lens,  and  the  distance 
between  their  centres  is  half  the  sum  of  the  focal  length.  It  easily  follows 
from  this  that  the  image  of  the  point  d  would,  but  for  the  interposition  of  the 
field-lens,  be  formed  at  D,  which  is  so  situated  that  CD  is  three  times  DO'; 
then  the  mean  of  the  coloured  images  would  be  formed  midway  between  C 
and  O'. 

593.  rield  of  view. — By  the  field  of  view  of  an  optical  instrument  is 
meant  all  those  points  which  are  visible  through  the  eyepiece.  The  advan- 
tage obtained  by  the  use  of  an  eyepiece  in  enlarging  the  field  of  view  will  be 
readily  understood  by  an  inspection  of  the  accompanying  figure.  As  before, 
O  is  the  object-glass,  C  the  field-lens,  O'  the  eye-lens,  and  E  the  eye  placed 
on  the  axis  of  the  instrument.  Let  a  be  a  point  of  the  object ;  if  we  suppose 
the  field-lens  removed,  the  pencil  of  rays  from  a  would  be  brought  to  a 
focus  at  A,  and  none  of  them  would  fall  on  the  eye-lens  O',  nor  pass  into  the 


Fig.  509. 

eye  E.  Consequently,  a  is  beyond  the  field  of  view.  But  when  the  field- 
glass  C  is  interposed,  the  pencil  of  rays  is  brought  to  a  focus  at  A',  and 
emerges  from  O'  into  the  eye.  Consequently,  a  is  now  within  the  field  of 
view.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  substitution  of  an  eyepiece  for  a  single 
eye-lens  enlarges  the  field  of  view. 

594.  Mairnlfyiiir  power.  Micrometer. — The  magnifying  power  of  any 
optical  instrument  is  the  ratio  of  the  magnitude  of  the  image  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  object.  The  magnifying  power  in  a 
compound  microscope  is  the  product  of  the  respec- 
tive magnifying  powers  of  the  object-glass  and  ot 
the  eyepiece  ;  that  is,  if  the  first  of  these  magnifies 
20  times,  and  the  other  10,  the  total  magnifying 
power  is  200.  The  magnifying  power  depends  on 
the  greater  or  less  convexity  of  the  object-glass 
and  of  the  eyepiece,  as  well  as  on  the  distance  be- 
tween these  two  glasses,  together  with  the  distance 
of  the  object  from  the  object-glass.  A  magnif>'ing 
power  of  1,500  and  even,  upwards  has  been  ob- 
tained ;  but  the  image  then  loses  in  sharpness 
what  it  gains  in  extent.  To  obtain  precise  and 
well-illuminated  images,  the  magnifying  power  ought  not  to  exceed  500  to 
600  diameters,  which  gives  a  superficial  enlargement  250,000  to  360,000 
times  that  of  the  object. 


Fig.  510. 
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The  magnifying  power  is  determined  experimentally  by  means  of  the 
micrometer ;  this  is  a  small  glass  plate,  on  which,  by  means  of  a  diamond, 
a  series  of  lines  is  drawn  at  a  distance  from  each  other  of  ^  or  j—  of  a 
millimetre.  The  micrometer  is  placed  in  front  of  the  object-glass,  and 
then,  instead  of  viewing  directly  the  rays  emerging  from  the  eyepiece 
O,  they  are  received  on  a  piece  of  glass  A  (fig.  510),  inclined  at  an  angle 
of  45°,  and  the  eye  is  placed  above  so  as  to  see  the  image  of  the  micro- 
meter lines,  which  is  formed  by  reflection  on  a  screen  E,  on  which  is  a 
scale  divided  into  millimetres.  By  counting  the  number  of  divisions  of  this 
scale  corresponding  to  a  certain  number  of  lines  of  the  image,  the  magni- 
fying power  may  be  deduced.  Thus,  if  the  image  occupies  a  space  of  45 
millimetres  on  the  scale  and  contains  1 5  lines  of  the  micrometer,  the  distance 
between  each  of  which  shall  be  assumed  at  j^  millimetre,  the  absolute 
magnitude  of  the  object  will  be  ^^  millimetre ;  and  as  the  image  occupies  a 
space  of  45  millimetres,  the  magnification  will  be  the  quotient  of  45  by  j^,*^-, 
or  300.  The  eye  in  this  experiment  ought  to  be  at  such  a  distance  from  the 
screen  E  that  the  screen  is  distinctly  visible  :  this  distance  varies  with 
dififerent  observers,  but  is  usually  10  to  12  inches.  The  magnifying  power 
of  the  microscope  can  also  be  determined  by  means  of  the  camera  lucida. 

When  once  the  magnifying  power  is  known,  the  absolute  magnitude  of 
objects  placed  under  the  microscope  is  easily  deduced.  For,  as  the  magni- 
fying power  is  the  quotient  of  the  size  of  the  image  by  the  size  of  the  object, 
it  follows  that  the  size  of  the  image  divided  by  the  magnifying  power  gives 
the  size  of  the  object :  in  this  manner  the  diameters  of  all  microscopic 
objects  are  determined. 

TELESCOPES. 

95.  AAtroaomioal  telescope. — The  astronomical  telescope  is  used  for 
observing  the  heavenly  bodies ;  like  the  microscope,  it  consists  of  a  con- 
densing eyepiece  and  object-glass.    The  object-glass,  M  (fig.  511),  forms  be- 
tween the  eyepiece,  N, 
and  its  principal  focus, 
an  inverted  image  of  the 
heavenly  body ;  and  this 
eyepiece,  which  acts  as 
a  magnifying  glass,  then 
gives  a  virtual  and  highly  y\%.  511. 

magnified  image,  a'b\  of 

the  image  ab.  The  astronomical  telescope  appears,  therefore,  analogous  to 
the  microscope  :  but  the  two  instruments  differ  in  this  respect,  that  in  the 
microscope,  the  object  being  very  near  the  object-glass,  the  image  is  formed 
much  beyond  the  principal  focus,  and  is  greatly  magnified,  so  that  both  the 
object-glass  and  the  e^-epiece  magnify  ;  while  in  the  astronomical  telescope, 
the  heavenly  body  being  at  a  great  distance,  the  incident  rays  are  parallel, 
and  the  image  formed  in  the  principal  focus  of  the  object-glass  is  much 
smaller  than  the  object.  There  is,  therefore,  no  magnification  except  by 
the  eyepiece,  and  this  ought,  therefore,  to  be  of  very  short  focal  length. 
Fig.  512  shows  an  astronomical  telescope  mounted  on  its  stand.    Above 
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it  there  is  a  small  telescope  which  is  called  i\\^  finder.  Telescopes  with 
a  large  magnifying  power  are  not  convenient  for  finding  a  star,  as  they  have 
but  a  small  field  of  view :  the  position  of  the  star  is,  accordingly,  first, 
sought  by  the  finder,  which  has  a  much  larger  field  of  view  ;  that  is,  t^es  in 
a  far  greater  extent  of  the  heavens  :  it  is  then  viewed  by  means  of  the 
telescope. 

The  magnification  (589)  equals  -Si-,  (fig.  511);  that  is,  it  equals  ^^^ 

and  therefore 
is  approxi- 
mately    equal 

to  OF'  ^  ^^°^ 
the  focus  of  the 
object-glass 
M,  and  being 
supposed  very 
nearly  to  coin- 
cide with  the 
focus  of  the 
eyepiece  N ; 
it  may,  there- 
fore, be  con- 
cluded that  the 
magnifying 
power  is 
greater  in  pro- 
portion as  the 
object-glass  is 


Fig.  512. 


Fig.  S»3. 


less  convergent,  and  the  eyepiece  more  so. 

When  the  telescope  is  used  to  make  an  accurate  obser\'ation  of  the  stars 
— for  example,  the  zenith  distance,  or  their  passage  over  the 
meridian — a  cross  wire  is  added. '  This  consists  of  two  very 
fine  metal  wires  or  spider  threads  stretched  across  a  circular 
aperture  in  a  small  metal  plate  (fig.  5 1 3).  The  wires  ought  to 
be  placed  in  the  position  where  the  inverted  image  is  pro- 
duced by  the  object-glass,  and  the  point  where  the  wires  cross 
ought  to  be  on  the  optical  axis  of  the  telescope,  which  thus 
becomes  the  line  0/ sight  or  colli matioft, 

596.  Terrestrial  telescope. — The  terrestrial  telescope  differs  from  the 
astronomical  telescope  in  producing  images  in  their  right  positions.  This  is 
effected  by  means  of  two  condensing  glasses,  P  and  Q  (fig.  514),  placed 
between  the  object-glass  M  and  the  eyepiece  R.  The  object  being  sup- 
posed to  be  at  A B,  at  a  greater  distance  than  can  be  shown  in  the  drawing, 
an  inverted  and  much  smaller  image  is  fonned  at  ba  on  the  other  side  of  the 
object-glass.  But  the  second  lens,  P,  is  at  such  a  distance  that  its  principal 
focus  coincides  with  the  image  ab ;  from  which  it  follows  that  the  luminous 
rays  which  pass  through  b,  for  example,  after  traversing  the  lens  P,  take  a 
direction  parallel  to  the  secondary  axis  bO  (552).     Similarly  the  rays  passing 
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by<i  take  a  direction  parallel  to  the  axis  aO.  After  crossing  in  H,  ihcbc 
various  rays  traverse  a  third  lens  Q,  H'hose  principal  focus  coincides  with 
the  point  H,  The  pencil  BiH  converges  towards  b',  on  a  secondary  a\is 
O'^,  parallel  to  its  direction  ;  the  pencil  AuH  converging  in  the  same  manner 
at  a',  an  erect  image  of  the  object  AB  is  produced  at  a'b'.  This  image  is 
viewed,  as  in  the.  astronomical  telescope,  through  a  condensing  eyepiece  K, 
so  placed  that  it  acts  as  a  magnifying  glass  ;  that  is,  its  distance  from  the 
image  a'b'  is  less  than  the  principal  focal  distance ;  hence  there  is  formed, 
at  a"b",  a  virtual  image  of  a'b',  erect,  and  much  magnified.     The  lenses  ? 
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and  Q,  which  only  serve  to  rectify  the  position  of  the  image,  arc  fixed  in  a 
brass  tube, at  a  constant  distance,  which  is  equal  I0  the  sum  of  their  principal 
focal  distances.  The  object-glass  M  moves  in  a  tube,  and  can  be  moved 
to  or  from  the  lens  P,  so  that  the  image  ab  is  always  formed  in  the  focus  of 
the  lens,  whatever  be  the  distance  of  the  object.  The  distance  of  the  lens 
R  may  also  be  varied,  so  that  the  image  a"b"  may  be  formed  at  the  dis- 
tance of  distinct  vision. 

This  instrument  may  also  be  used  as  an  astronomical  telescope  by  using 
a  difterent  eyepiece ;  this  must  have  a  much  greater  magnifying  power  than 
in  the  former  case. 

In  the  terrestrial  telescope  the  magnifying  power  is  the  same  as  in  the 
astronomical  telescope,  provided  always  that  the  correcting  glasses,  1'  and 
Q,  have  the  same  convexity, 

597.  Oallleo'a  t«IeMop«.—  Galiletfs  telescope  is  the  simplest  of  all 
telescopes,  for  it  only  consists  of  two  lenses  ;  namely,  an  object-glass,  M,  and 
a  diverging  or  double  con- 
cave eyepiece,  K  (fig.  515), 
and  it  gives  at  once  an  erect 
image.  Opera-ghusis  are 
constructed    on    this  prin- 

If  the  object  be  repre- 
sented by  the  right  line  All,  '*' '''' 
a  real  but  inverted  and  smaller  image  would  be  formed  at  bit',  but  in 
traversing  the  eyepiece  K,  ihe  rays  emitted  from  the  points  A  and  B  are 
refracted,  and  diverge  from  the  secondary  axes  Wand  iiO',  which  corre- 
spond to  the  points  b  and  a  of  the  image.  Hence,  these  rays  produced 
backward  meet  their  axes  in  a'  and  b'  \  the  eye  which  receives  them  sees 
accordingly  an  erect  and  magnified  image  in  a'b',  which  appears  nearer 
because  it  is  seen  under  an  angle,  a'Q'b',  greater  than  the  anyle,  AOK, 
under  which  the  object  is  seen. 
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The  magnifying  power  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  angle  m'O'y  to  the 
angle  AOB,  and  is  usually  from  2  to  4. 

The  distance  of  the  eyepiece  R  from  the  image  a6  is  pretty  neuty  equal 
to  the  principal  focal  distance  of  this  eyepiece  ;  it  follows,  therefore,  that  the 
distance  between  the  two  lenses  is  the  distance  between  their  respective 
focal  distances ;  hence  Galileo's  telescope  is  very  short  and  portable.  It 
has  the  advantage  of  showing  objects  in  their  right  position  ;  and,  further, 
as  it  has  only  two  lenses,  it  absorbs  very  little  light ;  in  consequence,  how- 
ever, of  the  divergence  of  the  emergent  rays,  it  has  only  a  small  field  of  view, 
and  in  using  it  the  eye  must  be  placed  very  neair  the  eyepiece.  The  eye- 
piece can  be  moved  to  or  from  the  object-glass,  so  that  the  image  a'  b'  is 
always  formed  at  the  distance  of  distinct  vision. 

The  opera-glass  is  usually  double,  so  as  to  produce  an  image  in  each  eye, 
by  which  greater  brightness  is  attained. 

The  time  at  which  telescopes  were  invented  is  not  known.  Some  attri- 
bute their  in\'ention  to  Roger  Bacon  in  the  thirteenth  century  ;  others  to  J.  B. 
Porta  at  (he  end  of  the  sixteenth  ;  others,  again,  10  a  Dutchman,  Jacques 
Melius,  who,  in  1609,  accidentally  found  that  by  combining  two  glasses,  one 
concave  and  the  other  convex,  distant  objects  appeared  nearer  and  much 
larger.  Galileo's  was  the  first  telescope  directed  towards  the  heavens.  By 
its  means  Galileo  discovered  the  mountains  of  the  moon,  Jupiter's  satellites, 
and  the  spots  on  the  sun. 

598.  B«aeoUiiK  teleaoapas. — The  telescopes  previously  described  are 
re/ratling  or  dioptric  telescopes.  It  is,  however,  only  in  recent  times  that 
it  has  been  possible  to  construct  achromatic  lenses  of  lai|;e  size  ;  before  this 
letallic  n 


the  end  of  the  tube  : 


instead  of  the  object-glass.  Tele- 
scopes of  this  kind  are  called  reJUd- 
iiig  or  catoptric  telescopes.  The 
principal  forms  are  those  devised 
by  (;regor>',  Newton,  Herschel,and 
Cassegrain. 

599.  Tba  OreaorlMitateaoopa. 
— Fig.  516  is  a  representation  ol 
Gregory's  telescope  ;  it  is  mounled 
on  a  stand,  about  which  it  is  mov- 
able, and  can  be  inclined  at  any 
angle.  This  mode  of  mountin);  is 
optional ;  it  may  be  equatorially 
mounted.  Fig.  jl?  gives  a  longi- 
tudinal section.  It  consists  of  a 
long  brass  lube  closed  at  one  end 
by  a  concave  metallic  mirror.  M, 
which  is  perforated  in  the  centre 
_--"  by  a  round  aperture  through  which 
rays  reach  the  eye.  There  is  a  se- 
cond concave  metal  mirror,  N,  near 
hat  larger  than  the  central  aperture  in  the 
iirvature  is  much  smaller  than  thai  of  ihe 
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large  mirror.  The  axes  of  both  mirrors  coincide  with  the  axis  of  the  tube. 
As  the  centre  of  curvature  of  the  large  mirror  is  at  O,  and  its  focus  at  ab^ 
rays,  such  as  SA,  emitted  from  a  heavenly  body,  are  reflected  from  the 
mirror  M,  and  form  at  ab  an  inverted  and  very  small  image  of  the  heavenly 
body.  The  distance  of  the  mirrors  and  their  curvatures  is  so  arranged  that 
the  position  of  this  image  is  between  the  centre,  o^  and  the  focus,^  of  the  small 
mirror ;  hence  the  rays,  after  being  reflected  a  second  time  from  the  mirror 
N,  form  at  ab'  a  magnified  and  inverted  image  of  ab^  and  therefore  in  the 
true  position  of  the  heavienly  body.  This  image  is  viewed  through  an  eye- 
piece, P,  which  may  cither  be  simple  or  compound,  its  object  being  to 
magnify  it  again  so  tl)gt  it  is  seen  at  a^b*\ 


Fig.  517. 

As  the  objects  viewed  are  not  always  at  the  same  distance,  the  focus  of 
the  large  mirror,  and  therefore  that  of  the  small  one,  vary  in  position. 

And  as  the  distance  of  distinct  vision  is  not  the  same  with  all  eyes,  the 
image  a"b"  ought  to  be  formed  at  different  distances.  The  required  adjust- 
ments may  be  obtained  by  bringing  the  small  mirror  nearer  to  or  farther 
from  the  larger  one  ;  this  is  effected  by  means  of  a  milled  head,  A  (fig.  516), 
which  turns  a  rod,  and  this  by  a  screw  moves  a  piece  to  which  the  mirror  is 
fixed. 

600.  The  Wewtoniaa  telescope. — This  instrument  does  not  differ  much 
from  that  of  Gregory ;  the  large  mirror  is  not  perforated,  and  there  is  a 
small  plane  mirror  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45®  towards  an  eyepiece  placed  in 
the  side  of  the  telescope. 


Fig.  518. 


The  difficulty  of  constructing  metallic  mirrors  caused  telescopes  of 
Gregorian  and  Newtonian  construction  to  fall  into  disuse.  Of  late,  how- 
ever, the  process  of  silvering  glass  mirrors  has  been  carried  to  a  high  stat^ 
of  perfection,  and  Foucault  applied  these  mirrors  to  Newtonian  telescopes 
with  great  success.     His  first  mirror  was  only  four  inches  in  diameter,  but 
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he  has  successively  constructed  mirrors  of  8,  13,  and  13  inches,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  had  completed  one  of  33  inches  in  diameter. 

I^'S-  5'9  represents  a  Newtonian  telescope  mounted  on  an  equatorial 
stand,  and  fig.  518  gives  a  horizontal  section  of  it.  This  section  shows 
how  die  luminous  rays  reflected  from  the  parabolic  mirror  M  meet  a  small 


"I,  the  rays  form 

image  is  viewed  tl 

the  telescope,  and  magnifying  from  51 

the  silvered  m' 


'hich  replaces  the  inclined  plane  mirror  used  in  the 
telescope.    After  undergoing  a  total  reflection  from 
*  a  very  small  image  of  the  heavenly  body.     This 
eyepiece  with  four  lenses  placed  on  the  side'of 
imes,  according  to  the  size  of 
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In  reflectors  the  mirror  acts  as  object-glass,  but  there  is,  ot  course,  no 
chromatic  aberration.  The  spherical  aberration  is  corrected  by  the  fom^ 
given  to  the  reflector,  which  is  paraboloid,  but  slightly  modified  by  trial  to 
suit  the  eyepiece  fitted  to  the  telescope. 

The  mirror  when  once  polished  is  immersed  in  a  silvering  liquid,  which 
consists  essentially  of  ammoniacal  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  to  which  some 
reducing  agent  is  added.  When  a  polished  glass  surface  is  immersed  in 
this  solution,  silver  is  deposited  on  the  surface  in  the  form  of  a  brilliant 
metallic  layer,  which  adheres  so  firmly  that  it  can  be  polished  with  rouge  in 
the  usual  manner.  These  new  telescopes  with  glass  mirrors  have  the  ad- 
vantage over  the  old  ones  that  they  give  purer  images,  they  weigh  less,  and 
are  much  shorter,  their  focal  distance  being  only  about  six  times  the  diameter 
of  the  mirror. 

These  details  known,  the  whole  apparatus  remains  to  be  described.  The 
body  of  the  telescope  (fig.  519)  consists  of  an  octagonal  wooden  tube.  The 
end  G  is  open  ;  the  mirror  is  at  the  other  end.  At  a  certain  distance  from 
this  end  two  axles  are  fixed,  which  rest  on  bearings  supported  by  two  wooden 
uprights  A  and  B.  These  are  themselves  fixed  to  a  table  PQ,  which  turns 
on  a  fixed  plate  RS,  placed  exactly  parallel  to  the  equator.  On  the  circum- 
ference of  the  turning-table  there  is  a  brass  circle  divided  into  360  degrees  ; 
and  beneath  it,  but  also  fixed  to  the  turning-table,  there  is  a  circular  toothed 
wheel,  in  which  an  endless  screw,  V,  works.  By  moving  this  in  either 
direction  by  means  of  the  handle  w,  the  table  PQ,  and  with  it  the  telescope, 
can  be  turned.  A  vernier,  jr,  fixed  to  the  plate  RS,  gives  the  fractions  of  a 
degree.  On  the  axis  of  the  motion  of  the  telescope  there  is  a  graduated 
circle,  O,  which  serves  to  measure  the  declination  of  the  star — that  is,  its 
angular  distance  from  the  equator  ;  whilfe  the  degrees  traced  round  the  table 
RS  serve  to  measure  the  right  ascension — that  is,  the  angle  which  the  de- 
clination circle  of  the  star  makes  with  the  declination  circle  passing  through 
the  first  point  of  Aries. 

In  order  to  fix  the  telescope  in  declination,  there  is  a  brass  plate,  E,  fixed 
to  the  upright ;  it  is  provided  with  a  clamp,  in  which  the  limb  O  works,  and 
which  can  be  screwed  tight  by  means  of  a  screw  with  a  milled  head  r.  On 
the  side  of  the  apparatus  there  is  the  eyepiece  <7,  which  is  mounted  on  a 
sliding  copper  plate,  on  which  there  is  also  the  small  prism  ///,  represented 
in  section  in  ^g,  518.  To  bring  the  image  to  the  right  place,  this  plate  may 
be  moved  by  means  of  a  rack  and  a  milled  head  a.  The  handle  /;  serves  to 
damp  or  unclamp  the  screw  V.  The  drawing  was  one  taken  from  a  tele- 
scope, the  mirror  of  which  is  only  6J  inches  in  diameter,  and  which  j^ives  a 
magnifying  power  of  1 50  to  200. 

601.  Tbo  Bersobeliaa  telescope. — Sir  W.  Herschel's  telescope,  which 
until  recently  was  the  most  celebrated  instrument  of  modem  times,  was  con- 
structed on  a  method  differing  from  those  described.  The  mirror  was  so  in- 
clined that  the  image  of  the  star  was  formed  at  ab  on  the  side  of  the  telescope 
near  the  eyepiece  o :  hence  it  is  termed  the  front  view  telescope.  As  the 
rays  in  this  telescope  only  undergo  a  single  reflection,  the  loss  of  light  is  less 
than  in  either  of  the  preceding  cases,  and  the  image  is  therefore  brighter. 
The  magnifying  power  is  the  quotient  of  the  principal  focal  distance  of  the 
mirror  by  the  focal  distance  of  the  eyepiece. 

A  A  3 
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Hcrschel's  great  telescope  was  constructed  in  1789 ;  it  was  40  feet  in 
length,  the  great  mirror  was  50  inches  in  diameter.  The  quantity  of  light 
obtained  by  this  instru- 
ment was  so  great  as  to 
enable  its  inventor  to 
use  magnifying  powers 
far  higher  than  anything 
which  had  hitherto  been 
attempted. 

Herschel's  telescope 
has  been  exceeded  by 
one  constructed  by  the 
late  Earl  of  Rosse.  This  tnagnilicent  instrument  has  a  focal  distance  of  $3 
feet,  ihe  diameter  of  the  spectrum  being  six  feet.  It  is  at  present  used  as 
a  Newtonian  telescope,  but  it  can  also  be  arranged  as  a  front-view  tele- 


INSTRUMENTS   FOR  FORMING  PICTURES  OF  OBJECTS. 

602.  Okiners  obaoara. — The  camera  obscura  (dark  chamber)  is,  as  its 
name  implies,  a  closed  space  impervious  to  light.  There  is,  however,  a  small 
aperture  by  which  luminous  rays  enter,  as  shown  in  fig.  521,    The  rays  pro- 


ceding  front  external  objecis,  and  entering  by  this  aperture,  form  on  ilie 
ippiisite  side  an  image  of  the  objects  in  their  natural  colours,  but  of  reduced 
limcnsions,  and  in  an  inverted  position. 

Porta,  a  Neapolilan  physician,  the  inventor  of  this  instrument,  found  thai 
ly  tiviny  a  double  convex  lens  in  the  aperture,  and  placing  a  white  screen  in 
lie  focus,  the  image  was  much  brighter  and  more  definite. 

tig.  521  represents  a  camera  obscura,  such  as  is  used  for  drawing,    h 
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consists  of  B  rectangular  wooden  box,  formed  of  two  parts  which  slide  in  and 
out.  The  luminous  rays  R  pass  into  the  box  through  a  lens  B,  and  form  an 
image  on  the  opposite  side  O,  which  is  at  the  focal  distance  of  the  tens. 
But  the  rays  are  reflected  IVom  a  glass  mirror  M,  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45°, 
and  form  an  image  on  the  ground-glass  plate  N.  When  a  piece  of  tracing- 
paper  is  placed  on  this  screen,  a  drawing  of  the  image  is  easily  made.  A 
wooden  door.  A,  cuts  off  extraneous  light. 

The  box  is  fonned  of  two  parts,  sliding  one  within  the  other,  like  the 
joints  of  a  telescope,  so  that,  by  elongating  it  more  or  leas,  the  reflected 
image  may  be  made  to  fall  exactly 
on  the  screen  N,  at  whatever  dis- 
tance the  object  may  be  situated. 

Fig.  522  shows  another  kind  of 
camera  obscura  which  is  occasionally 
erected  in  summer-houses.  In  a 
brass  case.  A,  there  is  a  triangular 
prism,  P  (fig.  533),  which  acts  both 
as  condensing  lens  and  as  mirror. 
One  of  its  faces  is  plane,  but  the 
others  have  such  curvatures  that  the 
combined  refractions,  on  entering 
and  emerging  from  the  prism,  pro- 
duce the  effect  of  a  meniscus  lens. 
Hence  rays  from  an  object  AB 
after  passing  into  the  prism  and  un 
dergoing  total  reflection  from  the 
face  cd,  form  at  it^  a  real  image  of 
AB. 

In  tig.  532  the  small  table  B  corre 
sponds  to  the  focus  of  the  pnsm  m 
the    case  A,  and  an    image    forms 

on  a  piece  of  paper  placed  on  the  ^  ^  j,, 

table.     The  whole  is  surrounded  by 
a  black  curtain,  so  that  the  observer  can  place  himself  in  complete  dark- 

603.  OMner*  laotd*. — The  camera  lucida  is  a  small  instrument  depend- 
ing on  internal  reflection,  and  serves  for  taking  an  outline  of  any  object.  It 
was  invented  by  Wollaston  in  1804.  It  consists  of  a  small  four-sided  ^lass 
prism,  of  which  fig.  524  gives  a  section  perpendicular  to  the  edges.  A  is  a 
right  angle,  and  C  an  angle  of  1.15°;  the  other  angles,  B  and  D,  are  67)". 
The  prism  rests  on  a  stand,  on  which  it  can  be  raised  or  lowered,  and  turned 
more  or  less  about  an  axis  parallel  to  the  prismatic  edges.  When  the  face 
AB  is  turned  towards  the  object,  the  rays  from  the  object  fall  nearly  per- 
pendicular  on  this  face,  pass  into  the  prism  without  any  appreciable  refrac- 
tion, and  are  totally  reflected  from  HC  ;  for  as  the  line  nh  is  perpendicular  t() 
BC,  and  nL  to  AB,  the  angle  iinL  will  equal  the  angle  B  ;  that  is,  it  ^^'ill  con- 
tain 67j°,  and  this  being  greater  than  the  critical  angle  of  glass  (540),  the  r;iy 
L«  will  undergo  total  reflection.  The  rays  are  again  totally  reflected  from 
(I.  and  emerge  near  the  summit,  I),  in  a  direction  almost  perpendicular  to 
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Fig.  523- 


the  face  DA,  so  that  the  eye  which  receives  the  rays  sees  at  L'an  ima^ 
of  the  object  L.     If  the  outlines  of  the  image  are  traced  with  a  pencil,  a 

very  correct  design  is  obtained ;  but  unfortunately 
there  is  a  great  difficulty  in  seeing  both  the  image 
and  the  point  of  the  pencil,  for  the  rays  from  the 
object  give  an  image  which  is  farther  from  the  eye 
than  the  pencil.  This  is  corrected  by  placing  be- 
tween the  eye  and  prism  a  lens,  I,  which  gives  to 
the  rays  from  the  pencil  and  those  from  the  object 
the  same  divergence.  In  this  case,  however,  it  is 
necessary  to  place  the  eye  very  near  the  edge  of  the 
prism,  so  that  the  aperture  of  the  pupil  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  one  of  which  sees  the  image  and  the 
other  the  pencil. 

Amici's  camera  lucida,  represented  in  fig.  523,  is  preferable  to  that  of 
Wollaston,  inasmuch,  as  it  allows  the  eye  to  change  its  position  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  without  ceasing  to  see  the  image  and  the  pencil  at  the 

same  time.  It  con- 
sists of  a  rectangular 
glass  prism,  ABC, 
having  one  of  its 
perpendicular  faces 
turned  towards  the 
object  to  be  depicted* 
while  the  other  is  at 
right  angles  to  an  in- 
clined plate  of  glass, 
////I.  The  rays  LI, 
*''s-5^4.  Fig.  525.  proceeding  from  the 

object,  and  entering  the  prism,  are  totally  reflected  from  its  base  at  D,  and 
emerge  in  the  direction  KH.  They  are  then  partially  reflected  from  the 
glass  plate  mn  at  H,  and  form  a  vertical  image  of  the  object  L,  which  is 
seen  by  the  eye  in  the  direction  OI/.  The  eye  at  the  same  time  sees 
through  the  glass  the  point  of  the  pencil  applied  to  the  paper,  and  thus 
the  outline  of  the  picture  may  be  traced  with  great  exactness. 

604.  Mairlo  lantern. — This  is  an  apparatus  by  which  a  magnified  image 
of  small  objects  may  be  projected  on  a  white  screen  in  a  dark  room.  The 
best  is  the  sciopticon^  fig.  526.  The  box  C,  the  side  of  which  is  shown  re- 
moved, is  constructed  of  sheet  iron  ;  e  is  the  flame  of  a  lamp  V,  with  two  long 
flat  wicks,  fed  by  petroleum  from  the  reser\'oir  B.  The  box  is  airtight, 
and  the  chimney  F  producing  a  good  draught,  the  air  is  compelled  to  pass 
through  the  wicks,  by  which  smoke  and  smell  are  avoided,  and  a  flame  of 
high  illuminating  power  is  produced. 

The  ends  of  the  box  arc  closed  by  glass  plates  /  and  /'.  G  is  a  hinged 
door,  and  on  its  inside  is  a  concave  mirror  ;  o  and  o  are  two  plano-convex 
lenses,/ a  spring  clamp,  in  which  is  placed  the  transparent  picture.  The 
sliding  piece  T/?  supports  the  lens  tube,  in  which  are  two  achromatic  lenses 
a  and  /^  the  fine  adjustment  of  which  is  effected  by  the  screw  S. 

The  rays  from  the  flame  ^,  [reinforced  by  the  reflection  from  G,  fallinjf 


Solar  Microscope. 
),  are  made  parallel,  o 


S4I 


lenses  o,  o,  are  made  parallel,  or,  at  all  events,  very  slightly  diver- 

^r  lenses  are  accordingly  called  the  condensing  lenses.     Passing 

the    object 

depicted  on 

placed  in  V, 

oncentrated 

%K  which  is 


r^ 


y    adjusted 

angular  prism,   F  (6g,    3:7},   in 

he  lens  tube,  so  that  the  hypo- 

urface  is  horizontal.    The  parallel 

ng  on  the  prism  are  inverted  in 

ace  of  refraction  at  the  sides,  and 

:ction  from  the  hypothenuse  sur- 

lat  an  upright  position  is  obtained 

f  a  reverse  one.    The  dotted  lines  " 

.  fgfiik  give  the  path  of  two  rays. 

apparatus   can   be  used  for  pro-  ----^-.■ 

%  a  screen  not  only  flat  images,  but  also  simple  physical  experi- 

ch  as  the  expansion  of  a  liquid  in  a  thermometer,  the  divergence 

.d  leaves  of  an  electroscope,  and  so  forth. 

hiing  views  are  obtained  by  arranging  two  magic  lanterns,  which 

alike,  with  different  pictures,  in  such  a  manner  that  both  pictures 

jced  on  exactly  the  same  part  of  a  screen.     The  object-glasses  of 

ems  are  closed  by  shades,  which  are  so  arranged  that  according  as 

sed  the  other  is  lowered,  and  vice  TersJ.     In  this  way  one  picture 

Ily  seen  to  change  into  the  other, 

nagnifying  power  of  the  magic  lantern  is  obtained  by  dividing  the 

of  the  lens  C  from  the  image  by  its  distance  from  the  object.     If 

e  is  100  or  1,000  times  farther  from  the  lens  than  the  object,  the 

It  be  100  or  t,ooo  times  as  large.     Hence  a  lens  with  a  very  short 

1  produce  a  very  large  image,  provided  the  screen  is  sufficiently 

lolar  mloroaoope. — The  solar  microscope  is  in  reality  a  magic 
.luminated  by  the  sun's  rays  ;  it  serves  to  produce  highly  magnified 
f  very'  small  objects.  It  is  worked  in  a  dark  room  :  fig.  528  re- 
it  fitted  in  the  shutter  of  a  room,  and  fig,  529  gives  the  internal 

iun's  rays  fall  on  a  plane  mirror,  M,  placed  outside  the  room,  and 
:ted  towards  a  condensing  lens,  /,  and  from  thence  to  a  second  lens, 
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o  (lig.  529),  by  which  they  are  concentrated  at  its  focus.  The  object  to  be 
magnified  is  at  this  point ;  it  is  placed  between  two  glass  plates,  which,  by 
n)eans  of  a  spring,  ft,  are  kept  in  a  firm  position  between  two  metal  plates, 
m.      The  objea  thus  strongly  illuminated   is  very  near  the  focus  of  a 


system  of  three  condensing  lenses,  »,  which  forms  upon  a  screen  at  a 
suitable  distance  an  inverted  and  greatly  magnified  image,**.    The  distanct 

of  the  lenses  0  and  r  from  the  object,  is  regulated  by  means  of  screws  C 
and  D. 

As  the  direction 'of  the  sun's  light  is  continually  varying,  the  position  o( 
the  mirror  outside  the  shutter  must  also  be  changed,  so  that  the  reflection 
is  always  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  microscope.      The  most  exact 


app.iratus  for  this  purpose  is  the  heliostat  (534)  ;  but  as  this  instrument  is 
\ery  expensive,  the  object  is  usually  attained  by  inclining  the  mirror  to  a 
jjreatcr  or  less  extent  by  means  of  an  endless  screw  1!,  and  at  the  same  time 
turning  the  mirror  itself  round  the  lens  /  by  a  knob  A,  which  moves  in  a 
ti\cd  slide. 
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The  solar  luitroscope  labours  under  the  objection  of  concentrating  great 
heat  on  the  object,  which  soon  alters  it.  This  is  partially  obviateil  by  inter- 
posing a  layer  of  a  saturated  solution  of  alum,  which,  being  a  powerfully 
athermanous  substance  (434),  cuts  off  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
heat. 

The  magnifying  power  of  the  solar  microscope  may  be  deduced  experi- 
mentally by  substituting  for  the  object  a  glass  plate  marked  with  lines  at  a 
distance  of  ^  or  ^g  of  a  millimetre.  Knowing  the  distance  of  these  lines  on 
the  image,  the  m^^iifying  power  may  be  calculated.     The  same  method  is 


used  with  the  phoio-electric  light.  According  to  the  magnifying  pa»  cr  which 
it  is  desired  to  obtain,  the  objective  r  is  formed  of  one,  two,  or  three  lenses, 
which  are  all  achromatic. 

The  solar  microscope  furnishes  ihe  means  of  exhibiting  to  a  large  audience 
many  curious  phenomena,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  circulation  of  blood  in 
the  smaller  animals,  the  crystallisation  of  salts,  the  occurrence  of  animalcules 
in  water,  vinegar,  &c.  &c. 

606.  Vboto^eleotrlo  nitorosaope. — This  is  nothing  more  than  the  solar 
microscope,  which  is  illuminated  by  the  electric  light  instead  of  by  the  sun's 
rays.    The  electric  light,  by  its  intensity,  its  steadiness,  and  the  readiness 


fully  illuminates  the  microscope.  This  is  effected  by  placing  a 
inside  of  the  tube  a  condensing  lens,  whose  principal  focus  con 
the  space  between  the  two  charcoals.  In  this  manner  the  lun 
which  enter  the  tubes  D  and  B  are  parallel  to  their  axis,  anc 
effects  are  produced  as  with  the  ordinary  solar  microscope ;  a 
image  of  the  object  placed  between  two  plates  of  glass  is  produ 
screen. 

In  continuing  the  experiment  the  two  carbons  become  con< 
to  an  unequal  extent,  a  more  quickly  than  c.  Hence,  their  distance 
the  light  becomes  weaker,  and  is  ultimately  extinguished.  Ii 
afterwards  of  the  electric  light,  the  working  of  the  apparatus  P,  w 
these  charcoals  at  a  constant  distance,  and  thus  ensures  a  con 
will  be  explained. 

The  part  of  the  apparatus  MN  may  be  considered  as  a  univ< 
genie  apparatus.  The  microscope  can  be  replaced  by  the  headp 
phantasmagoria,  the  polyorama,  the  megascope,  by  polarising  app 
and  in  this  manner  is  admirably  adapted  for  exhibiting  optical  ] 
to  a  large  auditory.  Instead  of  the  electric  light,  we  may  us( 
apparatus  the  oxyhydrogen  or  DrummotuTs  light,  which  is  obtain( 
ing  a  cylinder  of  lime  in  the  flame  produced  by  the  combustion  c 
of  hydrogen  or  of  coal  gas  with  oxygen  gas. 

607.  Zdclitlioase  leases. — Lenses  of  large  dimensions  are  v< 
of  construction  ;  they  further  produce  a  considerable  spherical 
and  their  thickness  causes  the  loss  of  much  light  In  order  to  ; 
inconveniences,  echelon  lenses  have  been  constructed.  They  c 
plano-convex  lens,  C  (figs.  531  and  532),  surrounded  by  a  series 
and  concentric  segments.  A,  B,  each  of  which  has  a  plane  face  o 
side  as  the  plane  face  of  the  central  lens,  while  the  faces  on  the 
have  such  a  curvature  that  the  foci  of  the  diflferent  segments  coir 
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and  volatilised  by  the  high  temperature  produced.  Gold,  platinum,  and 
quartz  are  melted.  The  experiment  proves  that  heal  is  refracted  in  the  same 
way  as  light  :  for  the  position  of  the  calorific  focus  is  identical  with  thai  of 
the  luminous  focus. 

Formerly  parabolic  mirrors  were  used  in  sending  the  light  of  beacons 
and  lighthouses  to  great  distances,  but  they  have  been  supplanted  by  the  use 
of  lenses  of  the  above  construction.  In  most  cases  oil  is  used  in  a  lamp  of 
peculiar  construction,  which  gives  as  much  light  as  20  moderators.  The 
light  is  placed  in  the  principal  focus  of  the  lens,  so  that  the  emergent  rays 
form  a  parallel 
beam  (fig.  46s), 
which  loses  inten- 
sity only  by  ab- 
sorption in  the 
atmosphere,  and 
can  be  seen  at  a 
distance  of  above 
^miles.  Inorder 
that  all  points  of 
the  horizon  may 
be  successively 
illuminated,  the 
lens  is  continually 
moved  round  the 
lamp  by  a  clock- 
work motion,  the 
rate  of  which  va- 
ries with  different 
lighthouses. 
Hence,  in  different 
pans  the  light 
alternately  ap- 
pears and  disap- 
pears after  equal 
btervals  of  time. 
These  alternations 
(erve  to  distin- 
guish  lighthouses 

from  an  accidental  ~ 

fire  or  a  star.     By  ^'''  ^^'^ 

means,  too,  of  the  number  of  times  the  light  disappears  in  a  given  lime,  and 
by  the  colour  of  the  light,  sailors  are  enabled  to  distinguish  the  lighthou^s 
from  one  another,  and  hence  to  know  their  position. 

Of  lale  years  the  use  of  the  electric  light  has  been  substituted  fur  that 
of  oil  lamps.    A  description  of  the  apparatus  will  be  given  in  a  suliscqucnt 
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608.  VtaMovrkpbr  is  the  art  of  fixing  the  images  of  the  camera  0 
on  substances  sensitive  to  light.  The  various  photographic  processc 
be  classed  under  three  heads  :  photography  on  metal,  photography  on 
and  photography  on  glass. 

Wedgwood  was  the  first  to  suggest  the  use  of  chloride  of  silver  in 
the  image,  and  Davy,  by  means  of  the  solar  microscope,  obtained  imi 
small  objects  on  paper  impregnated  with  chloride  of  silver  ;  but  no  i 
was  known  of  preserving  the  images  thus  obtained,  by  preventing  the 
action  of  light.  Niepce,  in  1814,  obtained  permanent  images  of  the  1 
by  coating  glass  plates  with  a  layer  of  a  vamish  composed  of  bitum 
solved  in  oil  of  lavender.  This  process  was  tedious  and  inefficient, 
was  not  until  1839  that  the  problem  was  solved.  In  that  year  Df 
described  a  method  of  fixing  the  images  of  the  camera,  which,  with  iJ 
sequent  improvements  of  Talbot  and  Archer,  has  rendered  the  art  of 
graphy  one  of  the  most  marvellous  discoveries  ever  made,  either  as 
beauty  and  perfection  of  the  results,  or  as  to  the  celerity  with  which  tl 
produced. 

In  Daguerre's  process,  the  Daguerrotype,  the  picture  is  produce 
plate  of  copper  coated  with  silver.  This  is  first  very  carefully  polish 
operation  on  which  much  of  the  success  of  the  subsequent  operations  dc 
It  is  then  rendered  sensitive  by  exposing  it  to  the  action  of  iodine  1 
which  forms  a  thin  layer  of  iodide  of  silver  on  the  surface.  The  plate 
fit  to  be  exposed  in  the  camera  ;  it  is  sensitive  enough  for  views  wh 
quire  an  exposure  often  minutes  in  the  camera,  but  when  greater  rap 
required,  as  for  portraits,  &c.,  it  is  further  exposed  to  the  action  of  an 
nitor,  such  as  bromine  or  hypobromiie  of  calcium.  All  the  operation 
be  performed  in  a  room  lighted  by  a  candle,  or  by  the  daylight  ad 
through  yellow  glass,  which  cuts  off  all  chemical  rays.  The  plate  is  prt 
from  the  action  of  li 


iilive  side. 
The  third  ope  ratio 
sists  in  exposing  the  se 
plate  to  the  action  o: 
placing  it  in  that  posi 
the  camera  where  the 
is    produced    with    g 
delicacy.     For  photo| 
purposes  a  camera  0 
of  peculiar  construct 
used.    The  brass  tube 
533)  contains  an  achr 
condensing  lens,  whii 
mok'ed  by  means  of  a  rackwork  motion,  to  which  is  fitted  a  mille< 
At  the  opposite  end  of  the  box  is  a  ground-glass  plate,  E,  which 
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i,  B,  in  which  the  case  containing  the  plate  also  fits.  The 
g  placed  in  a  proper  position  before  the  object,  the  sliding  part 
is  adjusted  until  the  image  is  produced  on  the  glass  with  the 
pness ;  this  is  the  case  when  the  glass  slide  is  exactly  in  the 

final  adjustment  is  made  by  means  of  the  milled  head  D. 

s  slide  is  then  replaced  by  the  case  containing  the  sensitive  plate ; 

ich  protects  it  is  raised,  and  the  plate  exposed  for  a  time,  the 

which  varies  in  different  cases,  and  can  only  be  hit  exactly 
ictice.  The  plate  is  then  removed  to  a  dark  room.  No  change 
le  to  the  eye,  but  those  parts  on  which  the  light  has  acted  have 
e  property  of  condensing  mercury :  the  plate  is  next  placed 
I  exposed  to  the  action  of  mercurial  vapour  at  60  or  70  degrees, 
rcury  is  deposited  on  the  parts  affected,  in  the  form  of  globules 
le  to  the  naked  eye.  The  shadows,  or  those  parts  on  which 
5  not  acted,  remain  covered  with  the  layer  of  iodide  of  silver, 
loved  by  treatment  with  hyposulphite  of  sodium,  which  dis- 
e  of  silver  without  affecting  the  rest  of  the  plate.  The  plate  is 
sed  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  in  hyposulphite  of  sodium, 
Ives  the  silver,  while  some  gold  combines  with  the  mercury  and 
:  parts  attacked,  and  greatly  increases  the  intensity  of  the  lustre. 
le  light  parts  of  the  image  are  those  on  which  the  mercury  has 
ted,  and  the  shaded  those  on  which  the  metal  has  retained  its 
stre. 

represents  a  section  of  the  camera  and  the  object-glass.  At  first 
of  a  double  convex  lens,  but  now  double  achromatic. lenses,  L,L% 


Fig   534- 

object-glasses.  They  act  more  quickly  than  objectives  with  a 
have  a  shorter  focus,  and  can  be  more  easily  focussed  by  moving 
oy  means  of  the  rack  and  pinion  D. 

itocraptas  on  paper. — In  Daguerre's  process,  which  has  just 
bed,  the  images  are  produced  directly  on  metal  plates.  With 
lass,  photographs  of  two  kinds  may  be  obtained  :  those  in  which 
obtained  with  reversed  tints,  so  that  the  lightest  parts  have  be- 
irkest  on  paper,  and  vice  versd  ;  and  those  in  which  the  lights 
are  in  their  natural  position.  The  former  are  called  negative, 
tr  positive  pictures. 

ve  may  be  taken  either  on  glass  or  on  paper  ;  it  serves  to  produce 
icture. 
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Negatives  en  glass,— K  glass  plate  of  the  proper  size  is  carefully  cleaned 
and  coated  with  a  uniformly  thick  layer  of  collodion  impregnated  with  iodide 
of  potassium.  The  plate  is  then  immersed  for  about  a  minute  in  a  bath  of 
nitrate  of  silver  containing  30  grains  of  the  salts  in  an  ounce  of  water.  This 
operation  must  be  performed  in  a  dark  room.  The  plate  is  then  removed, 
allowed  to  drain,  and,  when  somewhat  dry,  placed  in  a  closed  flame,  and 
afterwards  exposed  in  the  camera,  for  a  shorter  time  than  in  the  case  of  a 
Daguerrotype.  On  removing  the  plate  to  a  dark  room  no  change  is  visible ; 
but  on  pouring  over  it  a  solution  called  the  developer ^  an  image  gradually 
appears.  The  principal  substances  used  for  developing  are  protosulphate 
of  iron  and  pyrogallic  acid.  The  action  of  light  on  iodide  of  silver  appears 
to  produce  some  molecular  change,  or  else  some  actual  chemical  decom- 
position, in  virtue  of  which  the  developers  have  the  property  of  reducing 
to  the  metallic  state  those  parts  of  the  iodide  of  silver  which  have  been  most 
acted  upon  by  the  light.  When  the  picture  is  sufficiently  brought  out,  water 
is  poured  over  the  plate,  in  order  to  prevent  the  further  action  of  the  deve- 
loper. The  parts  on  which  light  has  not  acted  are  still  covered  v(rith  iodide 
of  silver,  which  would  be  affected  if  the  plate  were  now  exposed  to  the  light. 
It  is,  accordingly,  washed  with  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  sodium,  which 
dissolves  the  iodide  of  silver  and  leaves  the  image  unaltered.  The  picture  is 
then  coated  with  a  thin  layer  of  spirit  varnish,  to  protect  it  from  mechanical 
injury. 

When  once  the  negative  is  obtained,  it  may  be  used  for  printing  an  in- 
definite number  of  positive  pictures.  For  this  purpose  paper  is  impregnated 
with  chloride  of  silver,  by  immersing  it  first  in  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  and 
then  in  one  of  chloride  of  sodium ;  chloride  of  silver  is  thus  formed  on  the 
paper  by  double  decomposition.  The  negative  is  placed  on  a  sheet  of  this 
paper  in  a  copying  frame,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  light  for  a  certain 
time.  The  chloride  of  silver  becomes  acted  upon — the  light  parts  of  the 
negative  being  most  affected,  and  the  dark  parts  least  so.  A  copy  is  thus 
obtained,  on  which  the  lights  of  the  negative  are  replaced  by  shades,  and 
inversely.  In  order  to  fix  the  picture  it  is  washed  in  a  solution  of  hyposul- 
phite of  sodium,  which  dissolves  the  unaltered  chloride  of  silver.  The 
picture  is  aftenvards  immersed  in  a  bath  of  chloride  of  gold,  which  gives  it 
tone. 

610.  Positive/i  on  fflass. — Very  beautiful  positives  are  obtained  by  pre- 
parin;,^  the  plates  as  in  the  preceding  cases  ;  the  exposure  in  the  camera, 
however,  is  not  nearly  so  long  as  for  the  negatives.  The  picture  is  then 
developed  by  pouring  over  it  a  solution  of  protosulphite  of  iron,  which  pro- 
duces a  negative  image  ;  and  by  afterwards  pouring  a  solution  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  over  the  plate,  this  negative  is  rapidly  converted  into  a  positive. 
It  is  then  washed  and  dried,  and  a  coating  of  varnish  poured  over  the  picture. 

611.  Ptaotoirraplis  on  albameaised  paper  and  class. — In  some  cases, 
paper  impregnated  with  a  solution  of  albumen  containing  iodide  of  potassium 
is  used  instead  of  collodion,  over  which  it  has  the  advantage  that  it  can  be 
prepared  for  some  time  before  it  is  used,  and  that  it  produces  certain  effects 
in  the  middle  tints.  It  has  the  disadvantage  of  not  being  nearly  so  sensitive. 
It  requires,  therefore,  hmger  exposure,  and  is  unsuitable  for  portraits,  but  in 
some  cases  can  be  advantageously  used  for  views. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


AS  AN  OPTICAL  INSTRUMENT. 


•y*. — The  eye  is  the  organ  of  vision ; 

by  virtue  of  which  the  light  emitted 

KTtea  irom  Doflies  excites  in  us  the  sensation  which  reveals  [heir 

■  eye  is  placed  in  a  bony  cavity  called  the  orbit ;  it  is  maintained 
Msition  by  the  muscles  which  serve  to  mo*e  it,  by  the  opiic  nerve, 
junctiva,  and  the  eyelids 

is  much  the  same  in  all 
i:  it  is  the  varying  aper 

the  eyelids   that  makes 

appear  larger  or  smaller 
535  represents  a  trans 
iection   of  the  eye  from 

0  front.  The  general 
5  that  of  a  spheroid  the 
re  of  which  is  greater  in 
erior  than  in  the  poste 
t.  It  is  composed  of  the 
)g  parts  :  (he  cornea,  the 

ca,  the  iris,  the  puptl,  ,  \      ,„■    ' 

ueous  humour,  the  cryi- 

the  vitreous  body,  the  *'  '^^^ 

'membrane,  the  choroid,  the  retina,  and  the  optic  nerve, 
tea. — The  cornea,  a,  is  a  transparent  membrane  situated  in  front  of 
.  of  the  eye.     In  shape  it  resembles  a  small  watch-glass,  and  it  fits 
\  sclerotica,  i  \  in  fact,  these  membranes  are  so  connected  that  some 
ists  have  considered  them  as  one  and  [he  same,  and  have  distin- 

1  them  by  calling  the  cornea  the  transparent,  and  the  sclerotica  the 

rolica. — The  sclerotica,  /,  or  sclerotic  coat,  is  a  membrane  which, 
r  with  the  cornea,  envelops  all  parts  of  the  eye.  In  front  there  is 
>st  circular  aperture,  into  which  the  cornea  fits  ;  a  perforation  behind 
assage  to  the  optic  nerve. 

. — The  iris,  d,  is  an  annular,  opaque  diaphragm,  placed  between  the 
and  the  crystalline  tens.  It  constitutes  the  coloured  part  of  the  eye, 
perforated  by  an  aperture  called  thepupii,  which  in  man  is  circular. 
e  animals,  especially  those  belonging  to  the  genus  Fe/is,  it  is  narrow 
ngaied  in  a  vertical  direction ;  in  the  ruminants  it  is  elongated  in  a 
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transverse  direction.  It  is  a  contractile  membrane,  and  its  diameter  varies 
in  the  same  individual  between  0*12  and  0*28  of  an  inch ;  but  these  limits 
may  be  exceeded.  The  luminous  rays  pass  into  the  eye  through  the  pupiL 
The  pupil  enlarges  in  darkness,  but  contracts  under  the  influence  of  a  bright 
light.  These  alternations  of  contraction  and  enlargement  take  place  with 
extreme  rapidity ;  they  are  very  frequent,  and  play  an  important  part  in  the 
act  of  vision.     The  movements  of  the  iris  are  involuntary. 

It  appears  from  this  description  that  the  iris  is  a  screen  with  a  variable 
aperture,  whose  function  is  to  regulate  the  quantity  of  light  which  penetrates 
into  the  eye  ;  for  the  size  of  the  pupil  diminishes  as  the  intensity  of  liglit 
increases.  The  iris  serves  also  to  correct  the  spherical  aberration,  as  it 
prevents  the  marginal  rays  from  passing  through  the  edges  of  the  crystalline 
lens.  It  thus  plays  the  same  part  with  reference  to  the  eye  that  a  stop  does 
in  optical  instruments  (558). 

Aqueous  humour. — Between  the  posterior  part  of  the  cornea  and  the 
front  of  the  crystalline  there  is  a  transparent  liquid  called  the  aqueous 
humour.  The  space,  r,  occupied  by  this  humour  is  divided  into  two  parts 
by  the  iris  ;  the  part  ^,  between  the  cornea  and  the  iris,  is  called  the  anterior 
chamber  \  the  part  r,  which  is  between  the  iris  and  the  crystalline,  is  the 
posterior  chamber. 

Crystalline  lens, — This  is  a  double  convex  transparent  body  placed  im- 
mediately behind  the  iris,  the  inner  margin  of  which  is  in  contact  with 
its  anterior  surface,  though  not  attached  to  it.  The  lens  is  enclosed  in  a 
transparent  membrane,  called  its  capsule ;  it  is  less  convex  on  its  anterior 
than  on  its  posterior  surface,  and  is  composed  of  almost  concentric  layers, 
which  decrease  in  density  and  refracting  power  from  the  centre  to  the 
circumference. 

To  the  anterior  surface  of  the  capsule,  near  its  margin,  is  fixed  a  firm 
transparent  membrane,  which  is  attached  behind  to  the  front  of  the  hyaloid 
membrane,  and  is  known  as  the  suspensory  ligament.  This  ligament  exerts 
attraction,  all  round,  on  the  front  surface  of  the  lens,  and  renders  it  less 
convex  than  it  would  otherwise  be,  and  its  relaxation  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  adaptation  of  the  eye  for  sight  at  different  distances. 

Vitreous  body.  Hyaloid  membrane. — The  vitreous  body,  or  vitreous 
humour,  is  a  transparent  mass  resembling  the  white  of  an  ^^'g.,  which  occu- 
pies all  the  part  of  the  ball  of  the  eye,  h^  behind  the  crystalline.  The  vitreous 
humour  is  surrounded  by  the  hyaloid  membrane^  /,  which  lines  the  posterior 
face  of  the  cr>'stalline  capsule,  and  also  the  interior  face  of  another  mem- 
brane called  the  retina. 

Retina.  Optic  fietvc. — The  retina,  ;//,  is  a  membrane  which  receives  the 
impression  of  light,  and  transmits  it  to  the  brain  by  the  intervention  of  a 
nerve,  //,  called  the  optic  ncrve^  which,  proceeding  from  the  brain,  enters  the 
eye  from  behind,  rather  to  the  inner  side  of  its  posterior  hemisphere,  and 
extends  over  the  retina  in  the  form  of  a  nervous  network.  The  nerve-fibres 
themselves  arc  not  sensitive  to  light,  but  are  only  stimulated  by  it  indirectly 
through  the  intervention  of  certain  structures  called  the  rods  and  cones. 
The  rods  are  slender  cylinders  ;  the  cones  or  bulbs  somewhat  thicker  flask- 
shaped  structures.  All  are  ranged  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the 
retina,  closely  packed  together,  so  as  to  form  a  regular  mosaic  layer  behmd  it. 
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Each  rod  is  connected  with  one  of  the  minutest  nerve-fibres,  each  cone  with 
one  somewhat  thicker.  This  layer  of  rods  and  cones  has  been  proved  to  be 
the  really  sensitive  layer  of  the  retina,  the  structure  in  which  alone  the  action 
of  light  is  capable  of  producing  nervous  excitation. 

In  the  retina  is  a  remarkable  spot  which  is  placed  near  its  centre,  a  little 
to  the  outer  side,  and  from  its  colour  is  called  the  yellow  spot  The  retina 
is  here  somewhat  thick,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  yellow  spot  is  found  a 
depression,  \}^^  fovea  centralis^  where  the  retina  is  reduced  to  those  elements 
alone  which  are  absolutely  necessary  for  exact  vision.  This  fovea,  or  pit  of 
the  retina,  is  of  great  importance  for  vision,  since  it  is  the  spot  where  the 
most  exact  discrimination  of  distance  is  made.  Only  those  parts  of  the 
retinal  image  which  fall  on  the  yellow  spot  are  sharp,  all  the  rest  are  more 
inaccurate  the  nearer  they  fall  to  the  limits  of  the  retina.  The  field  of  view 
of  the  eye  is  like  a  drawing  the  centre  of  which  is  done  with  great  accuracy 
and  delicacy  while  the  surrounding  part  is  only  roughly  sketched.  Where 
the  optic  nerve  enters  there  are  no  rods  or  cones  ;  this  part  of  the  retina, 
therefore,  is  insensitive  to  light,  and  is  called  the  puftclum  ccecum. 

The  only  property  of  the  retina  and  optic  nerve  is  that  of  receiving  and 
transmitting  to  the  brain  the  impression  of  objects.  These  organs  have  been 
cut  and  pricked  without  causing  any  pain  to  the  animals  submitted  to  these 
experiments  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  irritation  of  the  optic  nerve 
causes  the  sensation  of  a  flash  of  light. 

Choroid, — The  choroid,  k,  is  a  membrane  between  the  retina  and  the 
sclerotica.  It  is  completely  vascular,  and  is  covered  on  the  internal  face 
with  a  black  substance  which  resembles  the  colouring  matter  of  a  negro's 
skin,  and  which  absorbs  all  rays  not  intended  to  co-operate  in  producing 
vision. 

The  choroid  elongates  in  front,  and  forms  a  series  of  convoluted  folds, 
called  ciliary  processes^  which  penetrate  between  the  iris  and  the  crystalline 
capsule  to  which  they  adhere,  forming  round  it  a  disc,  resembling  a  radiated 
flower.  By  its  vascular  tissue  the  choroid  serves  to  carry*  the  blood  into  the 
interior  of  the  eye,«and  especially  to  the  ciliary  processes. 

613.  RefraotiTe  iadloes  of  the  transparent  media  of  the  eye. — The 
refractive  indices  from  air  into  the  transparent  parts  of  the  eye  were  deter- 
mined by  Brewster.  His  results  are  contained  in  the  following  table,  com- 
pared with  water  as  a  standard  : — 

Water i'3358 

Aqueous  humour i  '3366 

Vitreous  humour 1  '3394 

Exterior  coating  of  the  crystalline i  '3767 

Centre  of  the  crystalline i  '3990 

Mean  refraction  of  the  crystalline i  '3839 

614.  Cterratnres  and  dlmeniions  of  varioiui  parts  of  the  human  eye. 

Radius  of  curvature  of  the  sclerotica 040  to  0*44  in. 

„  „  cornea 0-28  to  0*32  ,, 

„  „  anterior  face  of  the  crystalline    .  0*28  to  0*40  „ 

„  „  posterior  face  of  the  crystalline  .  0-20  to  0*24  „ 
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Diameter  of  the  iris 0*44  to  0*48  in. 

„         pupil '       .        .        .  o'i2  to  0*28  „ 

„         crystalline 0*40  „ 

Thickness  of  the  crystalline 0*20  „ 

Distance  from  the  pupil  to  the  cornea o*o8  „ 

Length  of  the  axis  of  the  eye 0*88  to» 0*96  „ 

615.  Patli  of  rays  in  the  eye. — From  what  has  been  said  as  to  the 
structure  of  the  eye,  it  may  be  compared  to  a  camera  obscura  {602),  of  which 
the  pupil  is  the  aperture,  the  crystalline  is  the  condensing  lens,  and  the 
retina  is  the  screen  on  which  the  image  is  formed.  Hence,  the  effect  is  the 
same  as  when  the  image  of  an  object  placed  in  front  of  a  double  convex  lens 
is  formed  at  its  conjugate  focus.  Let  AB  (fig.  536)  be  an  object  placed 
before  the  eye,  and  let  us  consider  the  rays  emitted  from  any  point  of  the 
object  A.  Of  all  these  rays,  those  which  are  directed  towards  the  pupil  are 
the  only  ones  which  penetrate  the  eye,  and  are  *  operative  in  producing 
vision.  These  rays,  on  passing  into  the  aqueous  humour,  experience  a  first 
refraction  which  brings  them  near  the  secondary  axis  Atf,  drawn  through 
the  optic  centre  of  the  crystalline  ;  they  then  traverse  the  crystalline,  which 
again  refracts  them  like  a  double  convex  lens,  and,  having  experienced  a 


Fig.  536. 

final  refraction  by  the  vitreous  humour,  they  meet  in  a  point  <i,  and  form 
the  image  of  the  point  A.  The  rays  issuing  from  the  point  B  form  in  like 
manner  an  image  of  it  at  the  point  ^,  so  that  a  very  sms^U,  real,  and  inverted 
image  is  formed  exactly  on  the  retina,  provided  the  eye  is  in  its  normal 
condition. 

616.  Inversion  of  inut^es. — In  order  to  show  that  the  images  formed 
on  the  retina  are  really  inverted,  the  eye  of  an  albino  or  any  animal  with 
pink  eyes  may  be  taken  ;  this  has  the  advantage  that,  as  the  choroid  is 
destitute  of  pigment,  light  can  traverse  it  without  loss.  This  is  then  deprived 
at  its  posterior  part  of  the  cellular  tissue  surrounding  it,  and  fixed  in  a  hole 
in  the  shutter  of  a  dark  room  ;  by  means  of  a  lens  it  may  be  seen  that  the 
inverted  images  of  external  objects  are  depicted  on  the  retina. 

The  inversion  of  images  in  the  eye  has  greatly  occupied  both  physicists 
and  physiologists,  and  many  theories  have  been  proposed  to  explain  how  it 
is  that  we  do  not  see  inverted  images  of  objects.  The  chief  difficulty  seems 
to  have  arisen  from  the  conception  of  the  mind  or  brain  as  something 
behind  the  eye,  looking  into  it,  and  seeing  the  image  upon  the  retina; 
whereas  really  this  image  simply  causes  a  stimulation  of  the  optic  nene, 
which  produces  some  molecular  change  in  some  part  of  the  brain  ;  and  it  is 
only  of  this  change,  and  not  of  the  image  as  such,  that  we  have  any  con- 
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sciousness.  The  mind  has  thus  no  direct  cognisance  of  the  image  upon  the 
retina,  nor  of  the  relative  positions  of  its  parts,  and,  sight  being  supple- 
mented by  touch  in  innumerable  cases,  it  learns  from  the  first  to  associate 
the  sensations  brought  about  by  the  stimulation  of  the  retina  (although  due 
to  an  inverted  image)  with  the  correct  position  of  the  object  as  taught  by 
touch. 

617.  Optlo  aziSf  optlo  anffle.  Tisaal  aayle. — The  principal  optic  axis 
of  an  eye  is  the  axis  of  its  figure  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  straight  line  in  reference 
to  which  it  is  symmetrical.  In  a  well-shaped  eye  it  is  the  straight  line 
passing  through  the  centre  of  the  pupil  and  of  the  crystalline,  such  as  the 
line  Oo  (fig.  536).  The  lines  Aa,  B^,  which  are  almost  rectilinear,  are 
secondary  axes.  The  eye  sees  objects  most  distinctly  in  the  direction  of  the 
principal  optic  axis. 


F»«.  537- 

The  optic  angle  is  the  angle  BAC  (fig.  537),  formed  between  the 
principal  optic  axis  of  the  two  eyes  when  they  are  directed  towards  the 
same  point.  This  angle  is  smaller  in  proportion  as  the  objects  are  more 
distant. 

The  visual  angle  is  the  angle  AOB  (fig.  538),  under  which  an  object  is 
seen ;  that  is  to  say,  the  angle  formed  by  the  secondary  axes  drawn  from 
the  optic  centre  of  the  crystalline  to  the  opposite  extremities  of  the  object. 
For  the  same  distance,  this  angle  increases  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
object,  and  for  the  same  object  it  decreases  as  the  distance  increases,  as  is 


the  case  when  the  object  passes  from  AB  to  A'B'.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  objects  appear  smaller  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  distant ;  for  as 
the  secondary  axes,  AO,  BO,  cross  in  the  centre  of  the  crystalline,  the  size 
of  the  image  projected  on  the  retina  depends  on  the  size  of  the  visual  angle 
AOB. 

618.  Bsttmatioa  of  the  distaaoe  and  slse  of  objeots. — The  estimation 
of  distance  and  of  size  depends  on  numerous  circumstances  ;  these  are — the 
visual  angle,  the  optic  angle,  the  comparison  with  objects  whose  size  is 
familiar  to  us ;  to  these  must  be  added  the  effect  of  what  is  called  aerial 
perspective  ;  that  is,  a  more  or  less  vaporous  medium  which  enshrouds  the 
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distant  objects,  and  thereby  diminishes  not  only  the  sharpness  of  the  out- 
lines, but  also  softens  the  contrast  between  light  and  shade,  which  close  at 
hand  are  marked. 

When  the  size  of  an  object  is  known,  as  the  figure  of  a  man,  the  height 
of  a  tree  or  of  a  house,  the  distance  is  estimated  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
visual  angle  under  which  it  is  seen.  If  its  size  is  unknown,  it  is  judged 
relatively  to  that  of  objects  which  surround  it. 

A  colonnade,  an  avenue  of  trees,  the  gas-lights  on  the  side  of  a  road, 
appear  to  diminish  in  size  in  proportion  as  their  distance  increases,  because 
the  visual  angle  decreases  ;  but  the  habit  of  seeing  the  columns,  trees,  &c., 
in  their  proper  height,  leads  our  judgment  to  rectify  the  impression  produced 
by  vision.  Similarly,  although  distant  mountains  are  seen  under  a  very 
small  angle,  and  occupy  but  a  small  space  in  the  field  of  view,  our  familiarity 
with  the  effects  of  aerial  perspective  enables  us  to  form  a  correct  idea  of 
their  real  magnitude. 

The  optic  angle  is  also  an  essential  element  in  appreciating  distance. 
Since  this  angle  increases  or  diminishes  according  as  objects  approach  or 
recede,  we  move  our  eyes  so  as  to  make  their  optic  axes  converge  towards 
the  object  which  we  are  looking  at,  and  thus  obtain  an  idea  of  its  distance. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  only  by  long  custom  that  we  can  establish  a  relation 
between  our  distance  from  the  objects,  and  the  corresponding  motion  of  the 
eyes.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  persons  born  blind,  and  whose  sight  has  been 
restored  by  the  operation  for  cataract,  imagine  at  first  that  all  objects  are  at 
the  same  distance. 

Vertical  distances  are  estimated  too  low  compared  with  horizontal  ones  ; 
on  high  mountains  and  over  large  surfaces  of  water,  distances  are  estimated 
too  low  owing  to  the  want  of  intervening  objects.  A  room  filled  with  furni- 
ture appears  larger  than  an  empty  room  of  the  same  size. 

We  cannot  recognise  the  true  form  of  an  object  if,  with  moderate  illu- 
mination, the  visual  angle  is  less  than  half  a  minute.  A  white  square,  a 
metre  in  the  side,  appears  at  a  distance  of  about  5  miles  under  this  angle 
as  a  bright  spot  which  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  a  circle  of  the 
same  size. 

A  very  bright  object,  however,  such  as  an  incandescent  platinum  wire,  is 
seen  in  a  dark  ground  under  an  angle  of  2  seconds.  So  too  a  small  dark 
object  is  seen  against  a  bright  ground  ;  thus  a  hair  held  against  the  sky  can 
be  seen  at  a  distance  of  i  or  2  metres. 

619.  Blstanoe  of  dtotlaot  Tlsioii. — The  distance  of  distinct  vision^  as 
already  stated,  is  the  distance  at  which  objects  must  be  placed  so  as  to  be 
seen  with  the  greatest  distinctness.  It  varies  in  different  individuals,  and  in 
the  same  individual  it  is  often  different  in  the  two  eyes.  For  small  objects, 
such  as  print,  it  is  from  10  to  12  inches  in  normal  cases. 

In  order  to  obtain  an  approximate  measurement  of  the  least  distance  of 
distinct  vision,  two  small  parallel  slits  are  made  in  a  card  at  a  distance  of 
003  of  an  inch.  These  apertures  are  held  close  before  the  eye,  and 
when  a  fine  slit  in  another  card  is  held  very  near  them,  the  slit  is  seen 
double,  because  the  rays  of  light  which  have  traversed  both  apertures  do  not 
intersect  each  other  on  the  retina,  but  behind  it.  But,  if  the  latter  card  is 
gradually  removed,  the  distance  is  ultimately  reached  at  which  both  images 
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coincide  and  form  one  distinct  image.  This  is  the  distance  of  distinct 
vision.  Stampfer  constructed  an  optometer  on  the  principle  of  this  experi- 
ment, which  is  known  as  Scheiner's  experiment. 

Persons  who  see  distinctly  only  at  a  very  short  distance  are  called 
myoptiCy  or  shortsighted^  and  those  who  see  only  at  a  long  distance  are 
presbyopticy  or  long-sighted  (629). 

Sharpness  of  sight  may  be  compared  by  reference  to  that  of  a  normal 
eye  taken  as  a  unit  Such  a  standard  eye,  according  to  Snellen,  recog- 
nises quadrangular  letters  when  they  are  seen  under  an  angle  of  5' ;  if,  for 
instance,  such  letters  are  i  s""  high  at  a  distance  of  10  metres.  The  sharp- 
ness of  vision  of  one  who  recognises  these  letters  at  a  distance  of  3  metres 

is  then-1. 
10 

620.  Aecommodatioa. — By  this  term  is  meant  the  changes  which  occur 
in  the  eye  to  fit  it  for  seeing  distinctly  objects  at  different  distances  from  it. 

If  the  eye  be  supposed  fixed  and  its  parts  immovable,  it  is  evident  that 
there  could  only  be  one  surface  whose  image  would  fall  exactly  upon  the 
retina ;  the  distance  of  this  surface  from  the  eye  being  dependent  on  the 
refractive  indices  of  the  media  and  the  curvatures  of  the  refracting  surfaces 
of  the  eye.  The  image  of  any  point  nearer  the  eye  than  this  distinctly  seen 
surface  would  fall  behind  the  retina ;  the  image  of  any  more  distant  point 
would  be  formed  in  front  of  it ;  in  each  case  the  section  of  a  luminous  cone 
would  be  perceived  instead  of  the  image  of  the  point,  and  the  latter  would 
appear  diffused  and  indistinct 

Experience,  however,  shows  us  that  a  normal  eye  can  see  distinct  images 
of  objects  at  very  different  distances.  We  can,  for  example,  see  a  distant 
tree  through  a  window,  and  also  a  scratch  on  the  pane,  though  not  both  dis- 
tinctly at  the  same  moment ;  for  when  the  eye  is  arranged  to  see  one  clearly, 
the  image  of  the  other  does  not  fall  accurately  upon  the  retina.  An  eye 
completely  at  rest  seems  adapted  for  seeing  distant  objects  ;  the  sense  of 
effort  is  greater  in  a  normal  eye  when  a  near  object  is  looked  at,  after  a 
distant  one,  than  in  the  reverse  case ;  and  in  paralysis  of  the  nerves  govern- 
ing the  accommodating  apparatus,  the  eye  is  persistently  adapted  for  distant 
sight  There  must,  therefore,  be  some  mechanism  in  the  eye  by  which  it 
can  be  voluntanly  altered,  so  that  the  more  divergent  rays  proceeding  from 
near  objects  shall  come  to  a  focus  upon  the  retina.  There  are  several  con- 
ceivable methods  by  which  this  might  be  effected ;  it  is  actually  brought 
about  by  a  drawing  forwards  of  the  crystalline  lens  and  a  greater  convexity 
of  its  front  surface. 

This  is  shown  by  the  following  experiment : — If  a  candle  be  placed  on  one 
side  of  the  eye  of  a  person  looking  at  a  distant  object,  and  his  eye  be  observed 
from  the  other  side,  three  distinct  images  of  the  flame  will  be  seen  ;  the  first, 
virtual  and  erect,  is  reflected  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cornea ;  the 
next,  erect  and  less  bright,  is  reflected  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  ; 
the  third,  inverted  and  brilliant,  is  formed  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens. 
If  now  the  person  look  at  a  near  object,  no  change  is  observed  in  the  first 
and  third  images,  but  the  second  image  becomes  smaller  and  approaches  the 
first ;  which  shows  that  the  anterior  surface  of  the  crystalline  lens  becomes 
more  convex  and  approaches  the  cornea.     In  place  of  the  candle,  Helmholtz 
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throws  light  through  two  holes  in  the  screen  upon  the  eye,  and  observes  the 
distance  on  the  eye  between  the  two  shining  points,  instead  of  the  size  of  the 
flame  of  the  candle. 

This  change  in  the  lens  is  effected  chiefly  by  means  of  a  circular  muscle 
(ciliary  muscle),  the  contraction  of  which  relaxes  the  suspensory  ligament, 
and  so  allows  the  front  surface  of  the  lens  to  assume  more  or  less  of  that 
greater  convexity  which  it  would  normally  exhibit  were  it  not  for  the  drag 
exercised  upon  it  by  the  ligament.  Certain  other  less  important  changes 
occur,  tending  to  make  the  lens  more  convex  and  to  push  it  forwards,  which 
cannot,  however,  be  explained  without  entering  into  minute  anatomical 
details.  When  the  eye  is  accommodated  for  near  vision,  the  pupil  contracts 
and  so  partially  remedies  the  greater  spherical  aberration. 

The  range  of  accommodation^  called  by  Donders  ^,  is  measured  by 

first  of  all  determining  the  greatest  distance,  R,  at  which  a  person  can 
read  without  spectacles,  and  then  the  smallest,  P,  at  which  he  can  so  read  ; 

.u  III 

then  ^-p-^. 

621.  BlBooalar  Tisloii. — A  single  eye  sees  most  distinctly  any  point 
situated  on  its  optical  axis,  and  less  distinctly  other  points  also,  towards 
which  it  is  not  directly  looking,  but  which  are  still  within  its  circle  of  vision. 

It  is  able  to  judge  of  the  direction  of  any  such  point,  but  unable  by  itself 
to  estimate  its  distofice.  Of  the  distance  of  an  object  it  may,  indeed,  leani 
to  judge  by  such  criteria  as  loss  of  colour,  indistinctness  of  outline,  decrease 
in  magnitude,  &c. ;  but  if  the  object  is  near,  the  single  eye  is  not  infallible, 
even  with  these  aids. 

When  the  two  eyes  are  directed  upon  a  single  point,  we  then  gain  the 
power  of  judging  of  its  distance  as  compared  with  that  of  any  other  point, 
and  this  we  seem  to  gain  by  the  sense  of  greater  or  less  effort  required  in 
causing  the  optical  axis  to  converge  upon  the  one  point  or  upon  the  other. 
Now  a  solid  object  maybe  regarded  as  composed  of  points  which  are  at  dif- 
ferent distances  from  the  eye.  Hence,  in  looking  at  such  an  object,  the  axes 
of  the  two  eyes  are  rapidly  and  insensibly  varj^ing  their  angle  of  convergence, 
and  we  as  rapidly  are  gaining  experience  of  the  difference  in  distance  of  the 
various  points  of  which  the  object  is  composed,  or,  in  other  words,  an  assur- 
ance of  its  solidity.  Such  kind  of  assurance  is  necessarily  unattainable  in 
monocular  vision. 

622.  The  principle  of  tlie  stereosoopa. — Let  any  solid  object,  such  as  a 
small  box,  be  supposed  to  be  held  at  some  short  distance  in  front  of  the  two 
eyes.  On  whatever  point  of  it  they  are  fixed,  they  will  see  that  point  the 
most  distinctly,  and  other  points  more  or  less  clearly.  But  it  is  evident  that, 
as  the  two  eyes  see  from  different  points  of  view,  there  will  be  formed  in  the 
right  eye  a  picture  of  the  object  different  from  that  formed  in  the  left ;  and 
it  is  by  the  apparent  union  of  these  two  dissimilar  pictures  that  we  see  the 
object  in  relief.  If,  therefore,  we  delineate  the  object,  first  as  seen  by  the 
right  eye,  and  then  as  seen  by  the  left,  and  afterwards  present  these  dis- 
similar pictures  again  to  the  eyes,  taking  care  to  present  to  each  eye  that 
picture  which  was  drawn  from  its  point  of  view,  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  see  a  representation  of  the  object,  as  we  saw  the 
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object  itself,  in  relief.  Experiment  confirms  the  supposition.  If  the  object 
held  before  the  eyes  were  a  truncated  pyramid,  r,  and  /,  fig.  539,  would  re- 
present its  principal  lines,  as  seen  by  the  right  and  left  eyes  respectively.  If 
a  card  be  held  between  the  figures,  and  they  are  steadily  looked  at,  r.  by  the 
right  eye,  and  /  simultaneously  by  the  left,  for  a  few  seconds,  there  will 


/ 

^ 

^ 


Fig.  539. 

be  seen  a  single  picture  having  the  unmistakable  appearance  of  relief. 
Even  without  a  card  interposed,  the  eye,  by  a  little  practice,  may  soon  be 
taught  so  to  combine  the  two  as  to  form  this  solid  picture.  Three  pictures 
will  in  that  case  be  seen,  the  central  being  solid,  and  the  two  outside  ones 
plane.  Fig.  540  will  explain  this.  Let  r  and  /  be  any  two  correspond- 
ing points,  say  the  points  marked  by  a  large  dot 
in  the  figures  drawn  above  ;  R  and  L  the  positions 
of  the  right  and  left  eyes  ;  then  the  right  eye  sees 
the  point  r  in  the  direction  R^>,  and  the  left  eye  the 
point  /  in  the  direction  L^,  and  accordingly  each 
by  itself  judging  only  by  the  direction,  they  together 
see  these  two  points  as  one,  and  imagine  it  to  be 
situated  at  o.  But  the  right  eye,  though  looking 
in  the  direction  Rr,  also  receives  an  image  of  /  on 
another  part  of  the  retina,  and  the  left  eye  in  the 
same  way  an  image  of  r,  and  thus  three  images 
are  seen.  A  card,  however,  placed  in  the  position 
marked  by  the  dotted  line  will,  of  course,  cut  off 
the  two  side  pictures.  To  assist  the  eye  in  com- 
bining such  pairs  of  dissimilar  pictures,  both 
mirrors  and  lenses  have  been  made  use  of,  and  the 
instruments  in  which  either  of  these  are  adapted 
to  this  end  are  called  stereoscopes. 

623.  The  r«fl«otiiiff  stereoftoope. — In  the  reflecting  stereoscope  plane 
mirrors  are  used  to  change  the  apparent  position  of  the  pictures,  so  that  they 
are  both  seen  in  the  same  direction,  and  their  combination  by  the  eye  is 
thus  rendered  easy  and  almost  inevitable.  \{  ab^  ab  (fig.  541)  are  two  plane 
mirrors  inclined  to  one  another  at  an  angle  of  90%  the  two  arrows,  jr,^,  would 
both  be  seen  by  the  eyes  situated  at  R  and  L  in  the  position  marked  by  the 
dotted  arrow.  If,  instead  of  the  arrows,  we  now  substitute  such  a  pair  of 
dissimilar  pictures  as  we  have  spoken  of  above,  of  the  same  solid  object,  it 
is  evident  that,  if  the  margins  of  the  pictures  coincide,  other  corresponding 
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points  of  the  pictures  will  not.  The  eyes,  however,  almost  without  effort, 
soon  bring  such  points  into  coincidence,  and  in  so  doing  make  them  appear 
to  recede  or  advance,  as  they  are  farther  apart  or  nearer  together  than  any 
two  corresponding  points  (the  right-hand  comer,  for  instance)  of  the  margins 
when  the  pictures  are  placed  side  by  side,  as  in  the  dia^am  fig.  541.  It  will 
be  plain,  also,  on  considering  the  position  for  the  arrows  in  fig.  541,  that  to 
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Fig.  541. 


Fig.  542. 


adapt  such  figures  as  those  in  fig.  540  for  use  in  a  reflecting  stereoscope 
one  of  them  must  be  reversed,  or  drawn  as  it  would  be  seen  through  the 
paper  if  held  up  to  the  light. 

624.  Tlie  reflraetinff  stereosoope. — Since  the  rays  passing  through  a 
convex  lens  are  bent  always  towards  the  thicker  part  of  the  lens,  any  seg- 
ment of  such  a  lens  may  be  readily  adapted  to  change  the  apparent  position 
of  any  object  seen  through  it.  Thus,  if  (fig.  542)  two  segments  be  cut  from 
a  double  convex  lens,  and  placed  with  their  edges  together,  the  arrows,  x^y^ 
would  both  be  seen  in  the  position  of  the  dotted  arrow  by  the  eyes  at  R  and  L. 
If  we  substitute  for  the  arrows  two  dissimilar  pictures  of  the  same  solid 
object,  or  the  same  landscape,  we  shall  then,  if  a  diaphragm,  ab^  be  placed 
between  the  lenses  to  prevent  the  pictures  being  seen  crosswise  by  the  eyes, 
see  but  one  picture,  and  that  apparently  in  the  centre,  and  magnified.  As 
before,  if  the  margins  are  brought  by  the  power  of  the  lenses  to  coincide, 

other  corresponding  points  will  not  be  coincident 
until  combined  by  an  almost  insensible  effort  of  the 
eyes.  Any  pair  of  corresponding  points  which  are 
farther  apart  than  any  other  pair  will  then  be  seen 
farther  back  in  the  picture,  just  as  any  point  in  the 
background  of  a  landscape  would  be  found  (if  we 
came  to  compare  two  pictures  of  the  landscape,  one 
drawn  by  the  right  eye,  and  the  other  by  the  left)  to 
be  represented  by  two  points  farther  apart  from  one 
another  than  two  others  which  represented  a  point  in 
the  foreground. 

It  will  be  instructive  to  notice  that  there  is  also  a 
second  point  on  this  side  of  the  paper,  at  which,  if  a 
person   look   steadily,   the  diagrams   in  fig.  543  will 
combine,  and  form  quite  a  different  stereoscopic  picture.     Instead  of  a  solid 
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pyramid,  a  hollow  pyramidal  box  will  then  be  seen.  The  point  may 
easily  be  found  by  experiment.  Here  again  two  external  images  will  also 
be  seen.  If  we  wish  to  shut  these  out,  and  see  only  their  central  stereo- 
scopic combination,  we  must  use  a  diaphragm  of  paper  held  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  the  picture  with  a  square  hole  in  it.  This  paper  screen  must  be  so 
adjusted  that  it  may  conceal  the  right-hand  figure  from  the  left  eye,  and  the 
left-hand  figure  from  the  right  eye,  while  the  central  stereoscopic  picture 
may  be  seen  through  the  hole.  It  will  be  plain  from  the  diagram  that  o 
is  the  point  to  which  the  eyes  must  be  directed,  and  at  which  they  will 
imagine  the  point  to  be  situated,  which  is  formed  by  the  combination  of  the 
two  points  r  and  /.  The  dotted  line  shows  the  position  of  the  screen.  A 
stereoscope  with  or  without  lenses  may  easily  be  constructed,  which  will 
thus  give  us,  with  the  ordinary  stereoscopic  slides,  a  reversed  picture  ;  for 
instance,  if  the  subject  be  a  landscape,  the  foreground  will  retire  and  the 
background  come  forward. 

When  the  two  retinas  view  simultaneously  two  different  colours,  the  im- 
pression produced  is  that  of  a  single  mixed  tint.  The  power,  however,  of 
combining  the  two  tints  into  a  single  one  varies  in  different  individuals,  and 
in  some  is  extremely  weak.  If  two  white  discs  at  the  base  of  the  stereoscope 
be  illuminated  by  two  pencils  of  complementary  colours,  and  if  each  coloured 
disc  be  looked  at  with  one  eye,  a  single  white  one  is  seen,  showing  that  the 
sensation  of  white  light  may  arise  from  two  complementary  and  simultaneous 
chromatic  impressions  on  each  of  the  two  retinas. 

Dove  states  that  if  a  piece  of  printing  and  a  copy  are  placed  in  the  stereo- 
scope, a  difference  in  the  distance  of  the  words,  which  is  not  apparent  to 
the  naked  eye,  causes  them  to  stand  out  from  the  plane  of  the  paper. 

625.  Verslsteaoe  of  impressioiui  on  tbe  retina. — When  an  ignited 
piece  of  charcoal  is  rapidly  rotated,  we  cannot  distinguish  it ;  the  appearance 
of  a  circle  of  fire  is  produced ;  similarly,  rain,  in  falling  drops,  appears  in 
the  air  like  a  series  of  liquid  threads.  In  a  rapidly  rotating  toothed  wheel 
the  individual  teeth  cannot  be  seen.  But  if,  during  darkness,  the  wheel  be 
suddenly  illuminated,  as  by  the  electric  spark,  the  individual  parts  may  be 
clearly  made  out.  The  following  experiment  is  a  further  illustration  of  this 
property  : — A  series  of  equal  sectors  are  traced  on  a  disc  of  glass,  and  they 
are  alternately  blackened  ;  in  the  centre  there  is  a  pivot,  on  which  a  second 
disc  is  fixed  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  first,  but  completely  blackened 
with  the  exception  of  a  single  sector ;  then  placing  the  apparatus  between  a 
window  and  the  eye,  the  second  disc  is  made  to  rotate.  If  the  movement  is 
slow,  all  the  transparent  sectors  are  seen,  but  only  one  at  a  time  ;  by  a 
more  rapid  rotation  we  see  simultaneously  two,  three,  or  a  greater  number. 
These  various  appearances  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  impression  of  these 
images  on  the  retina  remains  for  some  time  after  the  object  which  has  pro- 
duced them  has  disappeared  or  become  displaced.  The  duration  of  the 
persistence  varies  with  the  sensitiveness  of  the  retina  and  the  intensity  of 
light. 

Plateau  investigated  the  duration  of  the  impression  by  numerous  similar 
methods,  and  has  found  that  it  is  on  the  average  half  a  second.  Among 
many  curious  instances  of  these  phenomena,  the  following  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable.    If,  after  having  looked  at  a  brightly  illuminated  window,  the 
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eyes  are  suddenly  closed,  the  image  remains  for  a  few  instants — tbat  is,  a 
sashwork  is  seen  consisting  of  luminous  panes  surrounded  by  dark  frames  ; 
after  a  few  seconds  the  colours  become  interchanged,  the  same  framework  is 
now  seen,  but  the  frames  are  now  bright,  and  the  glasses  are  perfectly  black  ; 
this  new  appearance  may  again  revert  to  its  original  appearance. 

The  impression  of  colours  remains  as  well  as  that  of  the  form  of  objects  ; 
for  if  circles  divided  into  sectors  are  painted  in  different  colours,  they  be- 
come confounded,  and  give  the  sensation  of  the  colour  which  would  result 
from  their  mixture.  Yellow  and  red  give  orange ;  blue  and  red  violet ;  the 
seven  colours  of  the  spectrum  give  white,  as  shown  in  Newton's  disc  (fig. 
486).  This  is  a  convenient  method  of  studying  the  tints  produced  by  mixed 
colours. 

A  great  number  of  pieces  of  apparatus  are  founded  on  the  persistence 
of  sensation  on  the  retina,  such  are  the  thaumcLtrope^  the  phenakistoscopCy 
Faraday s  wheel,  the  kaleidophone,  and  the  zoetrope. 

The  zoetrope^  or  wheel  0/  life^  is  very  convenient  for  representing  a  number 
of  optical,  acoustical,  and  other  vibratory  motions.  It  consists  of  an  open 
cylinder  which  can  be  rotated  about  its  vertical  axis.  At  the  top  are  a 
number  of  vertical  slits.  If  now  the  various  positions  of  a  vibrating  pendu- 
lum, for  instance,  are  drawn  on  a  narrow  strip  of  paper,  the  length  of  which 
is  equal  to  the  circumference,  and  this  is  placed  inside  the  cylinder,  when 
the  wheel  is  rapidly  rotated,  on  looking  through  the  slit  the  pendulum  seems 
as  if  it  was  steadily  vibrating. 

626.  Aooldental  imaires. — When  a  coloured  object  placed  upon  a  black 
ground  is  steadily  looked  at  for  some  time,  the  eye  is  soon  tired,  and  the 
intensity  of  the  colour  enfeebled ;  if  now  the  eyes  are  directed  towards 
a  white  sheet,  or  to  the  ceiling,  an  image  will  be  seen  of  the  same  shape  as 
the  object,  but  of  the  complementar>'  colour  (570) ;  that  is,  such  a  one  as 
united  to  that  of  the  object  would  form  white.  For  a  green  object  the  image 
will  be  red  ;  if  the  object  is  yellow,  the  image  will  be  violet. 

Accidental  colours  are  of  longer  duration  in  proportion  as  the  object  has 
been  more  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  the  object  has  been  longer  looked  at. 
When  a  lighted  candle  has  been  looked  at  for  some  time,  and  the  eyes  are 
turned  towards  a  dark  part  of  the  room,  the  appearance  of  the  flame  remains, 
but  it  gradually  changes  colour  ;  it  is  first  yellow,  then  it  passes  through 
orange  to  red,  from  red  through  violet  to  greenish  blue,  which  is  gradually 
feebler  until  it  disappears.  If  the  eye  which  has  been  looking  at  the  light  be 
turned  towards  a  white  wall,  the  colours  follow  almost  the  opposite  direction  : 
there  is  first  a  dark  picture  on  a  white  ground,  which  gradually  changes  into 
blue,  is  then  successively  green  and  yellow,  and  ultimately  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  a  white  ground. 

The  reason  of  this  phenomenon  is,  doubtless,  to  be  sought  in  the  fact 
that  the  subsequent  action  of  light  on  the  retina  is  not  of  equal  duration  for 
all  colours,  and  that  the  decrease  in  the  intensity  of  the  subsequent  action 
does  not  follow  the  same  law  for  all  colours.  According  to  Kiilp,  the  dura- 
tions of  the  after-image  with  moderate  illumination  are  for  white,  yellow, 
red,  and  blue,  o*i,  009,  o*o8,  and  o*o66  of  a  second  respectively. 

627.  ZiradiatioB. — This  is  a  phenomenon  in  virtue  of  which  white  objects, 
or  those  of  a  very  bright  colour,  when  seen  on  a  dark  ground,  appear  larger 
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than  they  really  are.  Thus  a  white  square  upon  a  black  ground  seems 
larger  than  an  exactly  equal  black  square  upon  a  white  ground  (fig.  544). 
Irradiation  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  impression  pro- 
duced on  the  retina  extends  beyond  the  outline  of  the 
image.  It  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  space  occupied 
by  the  image,  that  the  duration  of  the  impression  does  to 
the  time  during  which  the  image  is  seen. 

The  effect  of  irradiation  is  very  perceptible  in  the  appa- 
rent magnitude  of  stars,  which  may  thus  appear  much 
larger  than  they  really  are  ;  also  in  the  appearance  of  the 
moon  when  two  or  three  days  old,  the  brightly  illuminated 
crescent  seeming  to  extend  beyond  the  darker  portion  of 
the  disc,  and  hold  it  in  its  grasp. 

Plateau  found  that  irradiation  differs  very  much  in 
different  people,  and  even  in  the  same  person  it  differs 
on  different  days.     He  also  found  that  irradiation  increases  with  the  lustre 
of  the  object,  and  the  length  of  time  during  which  it  is  viewed.     It  mani- 
fests itself  at  all  distances  ;  diverging  lenses  increase  and  condensing  lenses 
diminish  it. 

Accidental  haloes  are  the  colours  which,  instead  of  succeeding  the  im- 
pression of  an  object  like  accidental  colours,  appear  round  the  object  itself 
when  it  is  looked  at  fixedly.  The  impression  of  the  halo  is  the  opposite  to 
that  of  the  object  :  if  the  object  is  bright  the  halo  is  dark,  and  vice  versd. 
These  appearances  are  best  produced  in  the  following  manner : — A  white 
surface,  such  as  a  sheet  of  paper,  is  illuminated  by  coloured  light,  and  a 
narrow  opaque  body  held  so  as  to  cut  off  some  of  the  coloured  rays.  In 
this  manner  a  narrow  shadow  is  obtained  which  is  illuminated  by  the  sur- 
rounding white  daylight,  and  appears  complementary  to  the  coloured  ground. 
If  red  glass  is  used,  the  shadow  appears  green,  and  blue  when  a  yellow 
glass  is  used. 

The  contrast  0/ colours  is  a  reciprocal  action  exerted  between  two  adja- 
cent colours,  and  in  virtue  of  which  to  each  one  is  added  the  complementary 
colour  of  the  other.  Chevreul  found  that  when  red  and  yellow  colours  are 
adjacent,  red  acquires  a  violet  and  yellow  an  orange  tint.  If  the  experiment 
is  made  with  red  and  blue,  the  former  acquires  a  yellow,  and  the  latter  a 
green  tint :  with  yellow  and  blue,  yellow  passes  to  orange,  and  blue  towards 
indigo  :  and  so  on  for  a  vast  number  of  combinations.  The  importance  of 
this  phenomenon  in  its  application  to  the  manufacture  of  coloured  cloths, 
carpets,  curtains,  &c.,  may  be  readily  conceived. 

628.  The  eye  is  not  aobromaUo. — It  had  long  been  supposed  that  the 
human  eye  was  perfectly  achromatic  ;  but  this  is  clearly  impossible,  as  all 
the  refractions  are  made  the  same  way,  viz.  towards  the  axis  ;  moreover,  the 
experiments  of  Wollaston,  of  Yoimg,  of  Fraunhofer,  and  of  Miiller,  have 
shown  that  it  was  not  true  in  any  absolute  sense. 

Fraunhofer  showed  that  in  a  telescope  with  two  lenses,  a  very  fine  wire 
placed  inside  the  instrument  in  the  focus  of  the  object-glass  is  seen  distinctly 
through  the  eyepiece,  when  the  telescope  is  illuminated  with  red  light ;  but 
it  is  invisible  by  violet  light  even  when  the  eyepiece  is  in  the  same  position. 
In  order  to  see  the  wire  again,  the  distance  of  the  lenses  must  be  diminished 
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to  a  far  greater  extent  than  would  correspond  to  the  degree  of  refrangibility 
of  violet  light  in  glass.  In  this  case,  therefore,- the  effect  must  be  due  to  a 
chromatic  aberration  in  the  eye. 

Muller,  on  looking  at  a  white  disc  on  a  dark  ground,  found  that  the  image 
is  sharp  when  the  eye  is  accommodated  to  the  distance  of  the  disc — ^that  is, 
when  the  image  forms  on  the  retina  ;  but  he  found  that,  if  the  image  is  formed 
in  front  of  or  behind  the  retina,  the  disc  appears  surrounded  by  a  very  nar- 
row blue  edge.  If  a  finger  be  held  up  in  front  of  one  eye  (the  other  being 
closed)  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  the  light  to  enter  only  one-half  of  the 
pupil,  and,  of  course,  obliquely,  and  the  eye  be  then  directed  to  any  well- 
defined  line  of  light,  such  as  a  slit  in  the  shutter  of  a  darkened  room,  or 
a  strip  of  white  paper  on  a  black  ground,  this  line  of  light  will  appear  as  a 
complete  spectrum. 

M tiller  concluded  from  these  experiments  that  the  eye  is  sensibly  achro- 
matic as  long  as  the  image  is  received  at  the  focal  distance,  or  when  it  is 
accommodated  to  the  distance  of  the  object.  The  cause  of  this  apparent 
achromatism  cannot  be  exactly  stated.  It  has  generally  been  attributed  to 
the  tenuity  of  the  luminous  beams  which  pass  through  the  pupillary  aperture, 
and  that  these  unequally  refrangible  rays,  meeting  the  surfaces  of  the  media 
of  the  eye  almost  at  the  normal  incidence,  are  very  little  refracted,  from 
which  it  follows  that  the  chromatic  aberration  is  imperceptible  (584). 

Spherical  aberration,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  corrected  by  the  iris 
(612).  The  iris  is,  in  point  of  fact,  a  diaphragm,  which  stops  the  marginal 
rays,  and  only  allows  those  to  pass  which  are  near  the  axis. 

629.  Bliort  siffbt  and  longr  slfflit ;  myopy  and  presbjrtlsm. — The  most 
usual  affections  of  the  eye  are  tnyopy  and  presbytism^  or  short  sight  and  long 
sight.  Short  sight  is  the  habitual  accommodation  of  the  eyes  for  a  distance 
less  than  that  of  ordinary  vision,  so  that  persons  affected  in  this  way  only 
see  ver>'  near  objects  distinctly.  The  usual  cause  of  short  sight  is  a  too 
great  convexity  of  the  cornea  or  of  the  crystalline  ;  the  eye  being  then  too 
convergent,  the  focus,  in  place  of  forming  on  the  retina,  is  formed  in  front, 
so  that  the  image  is  indistinct.  It  may  be  remedied  by  means  of  diverging 
glasses,  which  in  making  the  rays  deviate  from  their  common  axis  throw  the 
focus  farther  back,  and  cause  the  image  to  be  formed  on  the  retina. 

The  habitual  contemplation  of  small  objects — as  when  children  are  too 
much  accustomed,  in  reading  and  writing,  to  place  the  paper  close  to  their 
eyes,  or  working  with  a  microscope  —may  produce  short  sight.  It  is  common 
in  the  case  of  young  people,  but  diminishes  with  age. 

Long  sight  is  the  contrary  of  short  sight  :  the  eye  can  see  distant  objects 
very  well,  but  cannot  distinguish  those  which  are  very  near.  It  is  common 
with  advancing  years.  The  cause  of  long  sight  is  that  the  eye  is  not  suffi- 
ciently convergent,  and  hence  the  image  of  objects  is  formed  beyond  the 
retina  ;  but  if  the  objects  are  removed  farther  off,  the  image  approaches  the 
retina,  and  when  they  are  at  a  suitable  distance  is  formed  exactly  upon  it, 
so  that  the  object  is  clearly  seen.  Long  sight  is  corrected  by  means  of  con- 
verging lenses.  These  glasses  bring  the  rays  together  before  their  entrance 
into  the  eye,  and,  therefore,  if  the  converging  power  is  properly  chosen,  the 
image  will  be  formed  exactly  on  the  retina. 

Double  convex  lenses  were  formerly  alone  used  for  long-sighted  persons, 
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and  double  concave  for  short-sighted  persons.  Wollaston  first  proposed  to 
replace  these  glasses  by  concavo-convex  lenses,  C  and  F  (fig.  462X  so  placed 
that  their  curvature  is  in  the  same  direction  as  that  of  the  eye.  By  means 
of  these  glasses  a  much  wider  range  is  attained,  and  hence  they  have  been 
called  periscopic  glasses.  They  have  the  disadvantage  of  reflecting  too 
much. 

630.  Bye-grlasses.  Bpeotaoles. — The  glasses  commonly  used  by  short - 
or  long-sighted  persons  are  known  under  the  general  name  of  eye-glasses  or 
spectacles.  Generally  speaking,  numbers  are  engraved  on  these  glasses 
which  express  their  focal  length  in  inches.  The  spectacles  must  be  so  chosen, 
that  they  are  close  to  the  eye,  and  that  they  make  the  distance  of  distinct 
vision  10  or  12  inches. 

Th^  number  which  a  short-  or  long-sighted  person  ought  to  use  may  be 
calculated,  knowing  the  distance  of  distinct  vision.     The  formula 

serves  for  long-sighted  persons,  where/ being  the  *  number '  of  the  spectacles 
which  ought  to  be  taken — that  is,  the  number  expressing  the  focal  length  — /  is 
the  distance  of  distinct  vision  in  ordinary  cases  (about  12  inches),  and  d  the 
distance  of  distinct  vision  for  the  person  affected  by  long  sight. 

The  above  formula  is  obtained  from  the  equation  ^  — —  =  -by  substitut- 

P    P     f 
ing  d  for/'.     In  this  case  the  formula  (6)  of  article  559  is  used,  and  not 

formula  (5),  because  the  image  seen  by  spectacles  being  on  the  same  side 

of  the  object  in  reference  to  the  lens,  the  sign  p  ought  to  be  the  opposite 

of  that  of/,  as  in  the  case  of  virtual  images  from  the  paragraph  already  cited. 

For  short-sighted  persons,/  is  calculated  by  the  formula  i       .    »   - 1 

P  "  P  J 

(559),  which  refers  to  concave  lenses,  and  which,  replacing/'  by  d,  gives 

To  calculate,  for  instance,  the  number  of  a  glass  which  a  person  ought 
to  use  in  whom  the  distance  of  distinct  vision  is  36,  knowing  that  the  dis- 
tance of  ordinary  distinct  vision  is  12  inches  ;  making/-  12  and  ^=36  in 

the  above  formula  (i),  we  get/=  ^^  ^  '^  =  18. 

36-12 

631.  Blplopy. — Dipiopy  is  an  affection  of  the  eye  which  causes  objects 
to  be  seen  double  ;  that  is,  that  two  images  are  seen  instead  of  one.  Usually 
the  two  images  are  almost  entirely  superposed,  and  one  of  them  is  much 
more  distinct  than  the  other.  Uiplopy  may  be  caused  by  the  co-operation 
of  two  unequal  eyes,  but  it  may  also  affect  a  single  eye.  The  latter  case  is, 
doubtless,  due  to  some  defect  of  conformation  in  the  crystalline  or  other 
parts  of  the  eye  which  produces  a  bifurcation  of  the  luminous  ray,  and  thus 
two  images  are  formed  on  the  retina  instead  of  one.  A  sinjjrle  eye  may  also 
be  affected  with  tripiopy^  but  in  this  case  the  third  image  is  exceedingly  weak. 
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—Achromntopiy,  or  colour  disease  or  NinAuss,  is  K 
s  fLfTeciion  which  renders  us  incapable  of  distinguishing  colours,  or  at 
any  rale  certain  colours.  Persons  affected  in  this  manner  can  distinguish  the 
outlines  of  bodies  without  difficulty,  and  they  can  also  discriminate  between 
light  and  shade,  but  they  are  unable  to  distinguish  the  different  colours. 

The  commonest  case  is  that  of  red-blindness  ;  DalCon  had  it  in  a  pre- 
eminent degree,  and  from  the  fact  that  he  very  carefully  described  it, 
the  disease  has  been  sometimes  called  Daltonism.  To  a  person  so  aflected 
red  appears  like  black,  and  the  brighter  shades  bluish-green  ;  bluish-green 
and  white  seem  the  same,  or  at  all  events  only  different  in  shade.  Yellow 
appears  like  green,  but  he  distinguishes  between  them,  for  the  yellow  appears 

He  who  is  blind  for  green,  sees  that  colour  as  black,  and  its  lighter  shades 
red.  He  only  sees  red  and  blue  with  their  intermediate  stages  ;  yellow 
appears  bright  red  ;  white  and  pink  are  alike,  the  spectrum  is  only  red  and 
blue  ;  in  the  green  there  is  a  grey  band.  Violet -blindness  is  very  infrequent 
and  not  well  known ;  it  can  be  artificially  produced  by  taking  Saiilonine. 
Colour  disease  is  usually  congenital  ;  it  has,  however,  been  produced  by 
straining  the  eyes  in  dim  light.  It  is  far  more  frequent  withmales  than  wilh 
females. 

Owing  to  the  difference  in  even  healthy  individuals  as  regards  their  per- 
ception of  different  shades  of  colour,  the  only  certain  means  of  discerning 
any  particular  lint  is  to  define  its  position  by  means  of  the  nearest  Fraun- 
hofer's  line  (574)-  The  best  lest  for  ordinary  use  is  lo  give  the  patient  a 
skein  of  wool  of  a  particular  tint,  green,  rose,  or  red,  and  lo  require  him  (o 
match  it,  with  others  which  appear  to  him  of  the  same  tint,  among  a  large 
bundle  of  skeins  of  many  colours. 

633.  OpbtbAUnoaaovB.— This  instrument,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  de- 
signed for  the  examinalionof  theeye,  and  was  invented  in  1851  by  Professor 


Helmholtz. 
meial,  M  (figs.  54; 


.  Of  a   concave  spherical  reflector  of  glass  01 
546),  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  small  hole  about  a 
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li  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  focal  length  of  the  reflector  is  from  8  to 
(iches.  2.  Of  a  converging  achromatic  lens,  o^  which  is  held  in  front  of 
eye  of  the  patient.  3.  Of  several  lenses,  some  convergent,  others  diver- 
:,  any  one  of  which  can  be  fixed  in  a  frame  behind  the  mirror  so  as  to 
ect  any  given  imperfection  in  the  observer's  sight.  If  the  mirror  is  of 
*red  glass,  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  be  pierced  at  the  centre  ;  it  is  suf- 
:iit  that  the  silvering  at  the  centre  be  removed. 

To  make  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  the  patient  is  placed  in  a  darkened 
n,  and  a  lamp  furnished  with  a  screen  put  beside  him,  E.  The  screen 
es  to  shade  the  light  from  his  head,  and  keep  it  in  darkness.  The  ob- 
cr,  A,  holding  in  one  hand  the  reflector,  employs  it  to  concentrate  the 
t  of  the  lamp  near  the  eye,  B,  of  the  patient,  and  with  his  other  hand 
Is  the  achromatic  lens,  <?,  in  front  of  the  eye.  By  this  arrangement  the 
k  of  the  eye  is  lighted  up,  and  its  structure  can  be  clearly  discerned. 
Fig.  546  shows  how  the  image  of  the  back  of  the  eye  is  produced,  which 
observer.  A,  sees  on  looking  through  the  hole  in  the  reflector.     Let  ab 


Fig.  546. 

he  part  of  the  retina  on  which  the  light  is  concentrated,  pencils  of  rays 
reeding  from  ab  would  form  an  inverted  and  aerial  image  of  ab  at  ab'. 
jse  pencils,  however,  on  leaving  the  eye,  pass  through  the  lens  <?,  and 
s  the  image  a"b"\%  in  fact  formed,  inverted,  but  distinct,  and  in  a  position 
>r  vision.  The  great  quantity  of  light  concentrated  by  the  ophthalmoscope 
pt  to  irritate  painfully  the  eye  of  the  patient.  There  are,  therefore,  inter- 
ed  between  the  lamp  and  the  reflector  coloured  glasses,  to  cut  oflf  the 
ating  rays,  viz.  the  red,  yellow,  and  violet  rays.  The  glasses  generally 
>loyed  are  stained  green  or  cobalt  blue. 

By  means  of  the  ophthalmoscope  Helmholtz  has  found  that,  in  an  optical 
It  of  view,  no  eye  is  free  from  defects. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

SOURCES  OF  LIGHT.     PHOSPHORESCENCE. 

634.  Vwrlons  sources  of  li^lit. —  The  various  sources  of  light  are  the 
sun,  the  stars,  heat,  chemical  combination,  phosphorescence,  electricity,  and 
meteoric  phenomena.  The  last  two  sources  will  be  treated  under  the  articles 
Electricity  and  Meteorology. 

The  origin  of  the  light  emitted  by  the  sun  and  by  the  stars  is  unknown ; 
it  is  <issumed  that  the  ignited  envelope  by  which  the  sun  is  surrounded  is 
gaseous,  because  the  light  of  the  sun,  like  that  emitted  from  all  gaseous 
bodies,  gives  no  trace  of  polarisation  in  the  polarising  telescope  (Chapter 
VIII.) 

As  regards  the  light  developed  by  heat,  Pouillet  has  observed  that  bodies 
begin  to  be  luminous  in  the  dark  at  a  temperature  of  500°  to  600° ;  above 
that  the  light  is  brighter  in  proportion  as  the  temperature  is  higher. 

The  luminous  effects  witnessed  in  many  chemical  combinations  are  due 
to  the  high  temperatures  produced.  This  is  the  case  with  the  artificial  lights 
used  for  illuminations,  for  ordinar)'  luminous  flames  are  nothing  more  than 
gaseous  matters  containing  solids  heated  to  incandescence. 

635.  Pliospboresoeiice :  Its  sources. — Phosphorescence  is  the  property 
which  a  large  number  of  substances  possess  of  emitting  a  feeble  luminosity 
when  placed  under  certain  conditions. 

The  various  phenomena  may  be  referred  to  five  causes  : — 

i.  Spontaneous  phosphorescence  in  certain  vegetables  and  animals  ;  for 
instance,  it  is  very  intense  in  the  glow-worm,  and  the  brightness  of  its 
light  appears  to  depend  on  its  will.  Its  light  consists  of  a  continuous 
spectrum  from  C  to  near  b^  and  is  particularly  rich  in  blue  and  green  rays. 
In  tropical  climates  the  sea  is  often  covered  with  a  bright  phosphorescent 
light  due  to  some  extremely  small  zoophytes.  These  animalcules  emit  a 
luminous  matter  so  subtile  that  Quoy  and  Gaimard,  during  a  voyage  under 
the  equator,  having  placed  two  in  a  tumbler  of  water,  the  liquid  immediately 
became  luminous  throughout  its  entire  mass. 

ii.  Phosphorescence  by  elevation  of  temperature.  This  is  best  seen  in 
certain  species  of  diamonds,  and  particularly  in  chlorophane,  a  variety  of 
fluorspar,  which,  when  heated  to  300®  or  400°,  suddenly  becomes  luminous, 
emitting  a  greenish-blue  light. 

Hagenbach  examined  the  spectrum  of  phosphorescent  fluorspar,  and  found 
that  it  consisted  of  only  nine  bands,  four  blue,  two  green,  two  yellow,  and 
one  orange.  As  the  relative  intensities  of  these  bands  are  continually 
changing,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  different  colours  presented  by  different 
specimens  of  this  mineral. 
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iii.  Phosphorescence  by  mechanical  effects^  such  as  friction,  percussion, 
ivage,  &c. ;  for  example,  when  two  crystals  of  quartz  are  rubbed  against 
\i  other  in  darkness,  when  a  lump  of  sugar  is  broken,  or  when  a  plate  of 
a  is  cleft. 

iv.  Phisphorescence  by  electricity^  like  that  which  results  from  the  friction 
nercury  against  the  glass  in  a  barometric  tube,  and  especially  from  the 
trie  sparks  proceeding  either  from  an  ordinary  electrical  machine,  or 
n  a  Ruhmkorft's  coil. 

V.  Phosphorescence  by  insolation  or  exposure  to  the  sun.  A  large  number 
•ubstances,  after  having  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  sunlight,  or  of 
diffused  light  of  the  atmosphere,  emit  in  darkness  a  phosphorescence, 
colour  and  intensity  of  which  depend  on  the  nature  and  physical  condi- 

of  these  substances. 

'>36.  Vhosphoresoeiioe  by  insolation. — This  was  first  observed  in  1604 
3olognese  phosphorus  (sulphide  of  barium),  but  it  also  exists  in  a  great 
iber  of  substances.  The  sulphides  of  calcium  and  strontium  are  those 
ch  present  it  in  the  highest  degree.  When  well  prepared,  after  being 
osed  to  the  light,  they  arc  luminous  for  several  hours  in  darkness.  But 
this  phosphorescence  takes  place  in  a  vacuum  as  well  as  in  a  gaseous 
Hum,  it  cannot  be  attributed  to  a  chemical  action,  but  rather  to  a  tempo- 
^  modification  which  the  body  undergoes  from  the  action  of  light.  A 
sphorescent  sulphide  of  calcium  is  prepared  for  industrial  purposes,  and 
nown  as  Balmain's  luminous  paint. 

After  the  substances  above  named,  the  best  phosphorescents  are  the 
)wing,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  placed  :  a  large  number  of  diamonds 
►ecially  yellow  ones),  and  most  specimens  of  fluorspar ;  then  arragonite, 
areous  concretions,  chalk,  apatite,  heavy  spar,  dried  nitrate  of  calcium 

dried  chloride  of  calcium,  cyanide  of  calcium,  a  large  number  of 
ntium  or  barium  compounds,  magnesium  and  its  carbonate,  &c.  Besides 
»e  a  large  number  of  organic  substances  also  become  phosphorescent  by 
lation  :  for  instance,  dry  paper,  silk,  cane-sugar,  milk-sugar,  amber,  the 
h,  &c. 

rhe  different  spectral  rays  are  not  equally  well  fitted  to  render  substances 
sphorescent.  The  maximum  effect  takes  place  in  the  violet  rays,  or  even 
tie  beyond  ;  while  the  light  emitted  by  phosphorescent  bodies  generally 
esponds  to  rays  of  a  smaller  refrangibility  than  those  of  the  light  received 
hem  and  giving  rise  to  the  action. 

rhe  tint  which  phosphorescent  bodies  assumes  is  very  variable,  and  even 
ic  same  body  it  changes  with  the  manner  in  which  it  is  prepared.  In 
ntium  compounds  green  and  blue  tints  predominate  ;  and  orange,  yellow, 
green  tints  in  the  sulphides  of  barium. 

rhe  duration  of  phosphorescence  varies  also  in  different  bodies.  In  the 
hides  of  calcium  and  strontium,  phosphorescence  lasts  as  long  as  thirty 
•s ;  with  other  substances  it  does  not  exceed  a  few  seconds,  or  even  a 
tion  of  a  second. 

The  colour  emitted  by  an  artificial  phosphorescent  alters  with  the 
perature  during  insolation.  Thus  with  sulphide  of  strontium  the  light  is 
c  violet  at  -  20°  C,  bright  blue  at  +  40°,  bluish  green  at  70°,  greenish 
5w  at  100®,  and  reddish  yellow  of  feeble  luminosity  at  200°  C. 
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Phosphoroscope.  In  experimenting  with  bodies  whose  phospho 
lasts  a  few  minutes  or  even  a  few  seconds,  it  is  simply  necessary  ti 
them  to  solar  or  diffused  light  for  a  short  time,  and  then  place  them 
ness  :  their  luminosity  is  very  apparent,  especially  if  care  has  been 
close  the  eyes  previously  for  a  few  moments.  But  in  the  caseof  bodi 
phosphorescence  lasts  only  a  very  short  time,  this  method  is  iiu 
Becquerel  invented  an  ingenious  apparatus,  the  p/iospkoroscope,  1 
bodies  can  he  viewed  immediately  after  being  exposed  to  light  :  the 
which  separates  the  insolation  and  observation  can  be  made  as 
possible,  and  measured  with  great  precision. 


This  apparatus,  which  is  constructed  by  Duboscq,  consists  of 
rylindrical  box,  AB  (fig.  54;),  of  blackened  metal ;  on  the  ends 
.apertures  opposite  each  other  which  have  the  form  of  acircular  sect' 
only  of  these,  o,  is  seen  in  the  figure.  The  bo.\  is  fixed,  but  it  is  to' 
the  centre  by  a  movable  axis,  to  which  are  fixed  two  circular  screi 
.ind  PP,  of  hlacltened  metal  (tig.  548).  Each  of  these  screens  is  p 
by  four  apertures  of  the  same  shape  as  those  in  the  box  ;  but  while  1 
correspond  to  each  other,  the  apertures  of  the  screens  alternate,  so 
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open  parts  of  the  one  correspond  to  the  closed  parts  of  the  other.  The  two 
screens,  as  already  mentioned,  are  placed  in  the  box,  and  fixed  to  the  axis, 
which  by  means  of  a  train  of  wheels,  worked  by  a  handle,  can  be  made  to 
turn  with  any  velocity. 

In  order  to  investigate  the  phosphorescence  of  any  body  by  means  of 
this  instrument,  the  body  is  placed  on  a  stirrup  interposed  between  the  two 
rotating  screens.     The  light  cannot  pass  at  the  same  time  through  the 
opposite  apertures  of  the  sides  A  and  B,  because  one  of  the  closed  parts  of 
the  screen  MM,  or  of  the  screen  PP,is  always  between  them.     So  that  when 
a  body,  a,  is  illuminated  by  light  from  the  other  side  of  the  apparatus,  it 
could  not  be  seen  by  an  observer  looking  at  the  aperture  <?,  for  then  it  would 
be  masked  by  the  screen  PP.    Accordingly,  when  an  obser\'er  saw  the  body 
a,  it  would  not  be  illuminated,  as  the  light  would  be  intercepted  by  the  closed 
parts  of  the  screen  MM.    The  body  a  would  alternately  appear  and  dis- 
appear ;  it  would  disappear  during  the  time  of  its  being  illuminated,  and 
appear  when  it  was  no  longer  so.     The  time  which  elapses  between  the 
appearance  and  disappearance  depends  on  the  velocity  of  rotation  of  the 
screens.     Suppose,  for  instance,  that  they  made  1 50  turns  in  a  second  ;  as 
one  revolution  of  the  screens  is  effected  in  jl^  of  a  second,  there  would  be 
four  appearances  and  four  disappearances  during  that  time.      Hence  the 
length  of  time  elapsing  between  the  time  of  illumination  and  of  observation 
^i^ould  be  ^  of  jI^  of  a  second  or  00008  of  a  second. 

Observations  with  the  phosphoroscope  are  made  in  a  dark  chamber,  the 

observer  being  on  that  side  on  which  is  the  wheelwork.     A  ray  of  solar  or 

electric  light  is  allowed   to  fall  upon   the  substance  a,  and,  the   screens 

toeing  made  to  rotate  more  or  less  rapidly,  the  body  a  appears  luminous  by 

transparence  in  a  continuous  manner,  when  the  interval  between  insolation 

and  observation  is  less  than  the  duration  of  the  phosphorescence  of  the  body. 

By  experiments  of  this  kind,  Eecquerel  has  found  that  substances  which 

usually  are  not  phosphorescent  become  so  in  the  phosphoroscope  ;  such,  for 

instance,  is  Iceland  spar.     Uranium  compounds  present  the  most  brilliant 

api>earance  in  this  apparatus  ;  they  emit  a  very  bright  luminosity  when  the 

observer  can  see  them  003  or  0*04  of  a  second  after  insolation.    But  a  large 

number  of  bodies  produce  no  effect  in  the  phosphoroscope ;  for  instance, 

quartz,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  metals,  and  liquids. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

DOUBLE  REFRACTION.      INTERFERENCE.      POLARISATION. 

637.  Tlie  ondDlatory  theory  of  lifflit. — It  has  been  already  stated  (499) 
that  the  phenomenon  of  light  is  ascribed  to  undulations  propagated  throu^ 
an  exceedingly  rare  medium  called  the  luminiferous  ether,  which  is  supposed 
to  pervade  all  space,  and  to  exist  between  the  molecules  of  the  ordinary 
forms  of  matter.  In  short,  it  is  held  that  light  is  due  to  the  undulations  iH 
the  ether,  just  as  sound  is  due  to  undulations  propagated  through  the  air. 
In  the  latter  case  the  undulations  cause  the  drum  of  the  ear  to  vibrate 
and  produce  the  sensation  of  sound.  In  the  former  case,  the  undulations 
cause  points  of  the  retina  to  vibrate  and  produce  the  sensation  of  light. 
The  two  cases  differ  in  this,  that  in  the  case  of  sound  there  is  independent 
evidence  of  the  existence  and  vibration  of  the  medium  (air)  which  propagates 
the  undulation ;  whereas  in  the  case  of  light  the  existence  of  the  medium 
and  its  vibrations  is  assumed^  because  that  supposition  connects  and  explains 
in  the  most  complete  manner  a  long  series  of  very  various  phenomena. 
There  is,  however,  no  independent  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  lumini- 
ferous ether. 

The  analogy  between  the  phenomena  of  sound  and  light  is  very  close ; 
thus,  the  intensity  of  a  sound  is  greater  as  the  amplitude  of  the  vibration  of 
each  particle  of  the  air  is  greater,  and  the  intensity  of  light  is  greater  as  the 
amplitude  of  the  vibration  of  each  particle  of  the  ether  is  greater.  Again,  a 
sound  is  more  acute  as  the  length  of  each  undulation  producing  the  sound  is 
less,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  according  as  the  number  of  vibrations 
per  second  is  greater.  In  like  manner,  the  colour  of  light  is  different  ac- 
cording to  the  length  of  the  undulation  producing  the  light :  a  red  light  is 
due  to  a  comparatively  long  undulation,  and  corresponds  to  a  deep  sound, 
while  a  violet  light  is  due  to  a  short  undulation,  and  corresponds  to  an  acute 
sound. 

Although  the  length  of  the  undulations  cannot  be  observed  directly,  yet 
they  can  be  inferred  from  certain  phenomena  with  great  exactness.  The 
following  table  gives  the  lengths,  in  inches  and  millimetres,  of  the  undulations 
corresponding  to  the  light  at  the  principal  dark  lines  of  the  spectrum  : — 


I)ark 
line 

15. 
C. 

E. 
F. 

(;. 


Length  of 

Undulation 

in  inches 

Length  of 

UnduUuion 

in  millimetres 

0*0000271 
0*0000258 

0*0006874 
0*0006562 

0*0000232 

0*0005897 

00000207 
0*0000191 

0*0005271 
0*0004862 

0-0000169 

0*0004311 

0*0000159 

0-0003969 
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It  will  be  remarked  that  the  limits  are  very  narrow  within  which  the 
mgths  of  the  undulations  of  the  ether  must  be  comprised,  if  they  are  to 
e  capable  of  producing  the  sensation  of  light.  In  this  respect  light  is  in 
larked  contrast  to  sound.  For  the  limits  are  very  wide  within  which  the 
ingths  of  the  undulations  of  the  air  may  be  comprised  when  they  produce 
le  sensation  of  sound  (244). 

The  undulatory  theory  readily  explains  the  colours  of  different  bodies. 
kCcording  to  that  theory,  certain  bodies  have  the  property  of  exciting  undula- 
ons  of  different  lengths,  and  thus  producing  light  of  given  colours.  White 
g^t  or  daylight  results  from  the  coexistence  of  undulations  of  all  possible 
ngths. 

The  colour  of  a  body  is  due  to  the  power  it  has  of  extinguishing  certain 
ibrations,  and  of  reflecting  others  ;  and  the  body  appears  of  the  colour  pro- 
uccd  by  the  coexistence  of  the  reflected  vibrations.  A  body  appears  white 
rhen  it  reflects  all  different  vibrations  in  the  proportion  in  which  they  are 
resent  in  the  spectrum  :  it  appears  black  when  it  reflects  light  in  such 
mall  quantities  as  not  to  affect  the  eye.  A  red  body  is  one  which  has  the 
troperty  of  reflecting  in  predominant  strength  those  vibrations  which  pro- 
luce  the  sensation  of  red.  This  is  seen  in  the  fact  that,  when  a  piece  of  red 
aper  is  held  against  the  daylight,  and  the  reflected  light  is  caught  on  a 
rfaite  wall,  this  also  appears  red.  A  piece  of  red  paper  in  the  red  part  of 
he  spectrum  appears  of  a  brighter  red,  and  a  piece  of  blue  paper  held  in 
be  blue  part  appears  a  brighter  blue  ;  while  a  red  paper  placed  in  the  violet 
r  blue  part  appears  almost  black.  In  the  last  case  the  red  paper  can  only 
eflect  red  rays,  while  it  extinguishes  the  blue  rays,  and  as  the  blue  of  the 
pectnim  is  almost  free  from  red,  so  little  is  reflected  that  the  paper  appears 
lack. 

The  undulatory  theory  likewise  explains  the  colours  of  transparent  bodies. 
lius,  a  vibrating  motion  on  reaching  a  body  sets  it  in  vibration.  So  also  the 
ibrations  of  the  luminiferous  ether  are  communicated  to  the  ether  in  a  body, 
Qd  setting  it  in  motion,  produce  light  of  different  colours.  When  this  motion 
•  transmitted  through  any  body,  it  is  said  to  be  transparent  or  translucent^ 
wording  to  the  different  degrees  of  strength  with  which  this  transmission  is 
ffected.     In  the  opposite  case  it  is  said  to  be  opaque, 

"When  light  falls  upon  a  transparent  body,  the  body  appears  colourless  if 
11  the  vibrations  are  transmitted  in  the  proportion  in  which  they  exist  in  the 
3ectrum.  But  if  some  of  the  vibrations  are  checked  or  extinguished,  the 
tnergent  light  will  be  of  the  colour  produced  by  the  coexistence  of  the  un- 
hecked  vibrations.  Thus,  when  a  piece  of  blue  glass  is  held  before  the  eye, 
le  vibrations  producing  red  and  yellow  are  extinguished,  and  the  colour  is 
ue  to  the  emergent  vibrations  which  produce  blue  light. 

The  undulatory  theory  also  accounts  for  the  reflection  and  refraction  of 
ght,  as  well  as  other  phenomena  which  are  yet  to  be  described.  The  ex- 
lanation  of  the  refraction  of  light  is  of  so  much  importance  that  we  shall 
evote  to  it  the  following  article. 

638.  Flijsloal  ezplaaation  of  single  reftmotlon. — The  explanation  of 
iiis  phenomenon  by  means  of  the  undulatory  theory  of  light  presupposes 
tiat  of  the  mode  of  propagation  of  a  plane  wave.  Now,  if  a  disturbance 
riginated  at  any  point  of  the  ether,  it  would  be  propagated  as  a  spherical 
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wave  in  all  directions  round  that  point  with  a  uniform  velocity.  If,  instead 
of  a  single  point,  we  consider  the  front  of  a  plane  wave,  it  is  evident  that 
disturbances  originate  simultaneously  at  all  points  of  the  front,  and  that 
spherical  waves  proceed  from  each  point  with  the  same  uniform  velocity. 
Consequently  all  these  spheres  will  at  any  subsequent  instant  be  touched  by 
a  plane  parallel  to  the  original  plane.  The  disturbances  propagated  from 
the  points  in  the  first  position  of  the  wave  will  mutually  destroy  each  other, 
except  in  the  tangent  plane ;  consequently  the  wave  advances  as  a  plane 
wave,  its  successive  positions  being  the  successive  positions  of  the  tangent 
plane.  If  the  wave  moves  in  any  medium  with  a  velocity  v,  it  will  describe 
a  space  vt  in  a  time  /,  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  wave-front. 

In  any  given  moment  let  mn  {fi%,  549)  be  the  position  of  the  wave-front  of 
a  ray  of  light,  which,  moving  through  any  medium,  meets  the  plane  surface 

AB  of  any  denser  refracting 
medium.  In  the  same  mo- 
ment in  which  the  wave- 
front  reaches  /f,  m  becomes 
the  centre  of  a  spherical 
wave  system  which  moves 
in  the  second  medium; 
and  as  the  elasticity  of  the 
second  medium  is  different 
from  that  of  the  first,  the 
velocity  of  propagation  of 
^***  ^*^  the  wave  in  two  media  will 

be  different.  While  the  plane  wave  moves  from  «  to  K,  the  corresponding 
wave  starting  from  ///  reaches  the  surface  of  a  sphere  the  radius  of  which  is 
less  than  «K,  if  the  second  medium  is  more  strongly  refracting  than  the  first. 
The  incident  wave  in  like  manner  reaches  w/'  and  «'  simuhaneously,  and 
while  n  moves  to  K,  m'  moves  to  o\  the  surface  of  a  sphere  the  radius  of 
which,  m'o\  is  to  mo  as  n'  is  to  «K.  All  the  elementary  waves  proceeding 
from  points  intermediate  to  n  and  K  which  arise  from  the  same  incident 
wave,  all  touch  one  and  the  same  plane  Ko'o,  and  the  refracted  ray  proceeds 
in  the  new  medium  perpendicular  to  this  tangent  plane. 

Now  ;jK  and  pw  represent  the  velocities  of  light  in  the  unit  of  time  in  the 
two  media  respectively  ;  let  /«K  be  taken  as  unit  of  length,  then 

«K  -  sin  «wK  and  mo  -  sin  pnKo. 
Now  mnK  is  the  angle  of  incidence  of  the  ray,  and  m¥io  is  the  angle  of 
refraction,  and  nK  and  pmo  are  the  velocities  of  light  in  the  two  media 
respectively  ;  hence  we  see  that  these  velocities  are  to  each  other  in  the 
same  ratio  as  the  sines  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and  refraction ;  a  conclu- 
sion which  agrees  with  the  results  of  direct  obser\'ation  (506)  and  forms  a 
)>eautiful  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  undulatory  theory. 

DOUBLE  REFRACTION. 

639.  Bonble  refraction.— It  has  been  already  stated  (536)  that  a  large 
number  of  crystals  possess  the  property  of  double  refraction,  in  virtue  of 
which  a  single  incident  ray  in  passing  through  any  one  of  them  is  divided 
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0  two,  or  undergoes  bifurcation^  whence  it  follows  that,  wheti  an  object 
seen  through  one  of  these  crystals,  it  appears  double.     The  fact   of 

1  existence  of  double  refraction  in  Iceland  spar  was  first  stated  by 
irtholin  in  1669,  but  the  law  of  double  refraction  was  first  enunciated 
actly  by  Huyghens,  in  his  treatise  on  light,  written  in  1678  and  published 

1690. 

Crystals  which  possess  this  peculiarity  are  said  to  be  double-refracting. 
is  found  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  all  crystals  which  do  not  belong  to 
e  cubical  system.  Bodies  which  crystallise  in  this  system,  and  those 
lich,  like  glass,  are  destitute  of  crystallisation,  have  no  double  refraction 
[ic  property  can,  however,  be  imparted  to  them  when  they  are  unequally 
impressed,  or  when  they  are  cooled  quickly  after  having  been  heated,  in 
nich  state  glass  is  said  to  be  unannealed.  Of  all  substances,  that  which 
issesses  it  most  remarkably  is  Iceland  spar  or  carbonate  of  calcium.  In 
any  substances,  the  powjer  of  double  refraction  can  hardly  be  proved  to 
list  directly  by  the  bifurcation  of  an  incident  ray  ;  but  its  existence  is  shown 
directly  by  their  being  able  to  depolarise  light  (665) 

Fresnel  explained  double  refraction  by  assuming  that  the  ether  in  double- 
fracting  bodies  is  not  equally  elastic  in  all  directions  ;  from  which  it 
llows  that  the  vibrations,  in  certain  directions  at  right  angles  to  each 
;her,  are  transmitted  with  unequal  velocities  ;  these  directions  being  depen- 
*nt  on  the  constitution  of  the  crystal.  This  hypothesis  is  confirmed  by  the 
ropcrty  which  glass  acquires  of  becoming  double-refracting  by  being  un- 
inealed  and  by  pressure. 

640.  imiaxlal  crystals. — In  all  double-refracting  crystals  there  is  one 
irection,and  in  some  a  second  direction, possessing  the  following  property : — 
/hen  a  point  is  looked  at  through  the  crystal  in  this  particular  direction,  it 
ocs  not  appear  double.  The  lines  fixing  these  directions  are  called  optic 
res ;  and  sometimes,  though  not  very  properly,  axes  of  double  refraction. 
.  crystal  is  called  uniaxial  when  it  has  one  optic  axis  )  that  is  to  say,  when 
lere  is  one  direction  within  the  crystal  along 
'hich  a  ray  of  light  can  proceed  without 
ifurcation.  When  a  crystal  has  two  such 
xes,  it  is  called  a  biaxial  crystal. 

The  uniaxial  crystals  most  frequently 
sed  in  optical  instruments  are  Iceland  spar, 
4iartz,  and  tourmaline.  Iceland  spar  crystal- 
ises  in  rhombohedra,  whose  faces  form  with 
ach  other  angles  of  105®  5'  or  74°  55'.  It 
as  eight   solid   angles  (see   fig.    550).      Of 

[lese,  two,  situated  at  the  extremities  of  one  of  the  diagonals,  are  severally 
ontained  by  three  obtuse  angles.  A  line  drawn  within  one  of  these  two 
ngles  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  equally  inclined  to  the  three  edges  contain - 
ig  the  angle  is  called  the  axis  0/ the  crystal.  If  all  the  edges  of  the  crystal 
^ere  equal,  the  axis  of  the  crystal  would  coincide  with  the  diagonal,  ab. 

Brewster  showed  that  in  all  uniaxial  crystals  the  optic  axis  coincides  with 
he  axis  of  crystallisation. 

The  principal  plane  with  reference  to  a  point  of  any  face  of  a  crystal, 
vhether  natural  or  artificial,  is  a  plane  drawn  through  that  point  at  right 
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angles  to  the  face  and  parallel  to  the  optic  axis.  If  in  fig.  550  we  suppose 
the  edges  of  the  rhombohedron  to  be  equal,  the  diagonal  plane  a^d  ccmtains 
the  optic  axis  {ab)^  and  is  at  right  angles  to  the  faces  aedfand  chbg\  conse- 
quently, it  is  parallel  to  the  principal  plane  at  any  point  of  either  of  those 
two  faces.  For  this  reason  abed  is  often  called  the  principal  plane  with 
respect  to  those  faces. 

641.  Ordlnarj'  and  eztraordlnary  ray.— Of  the  two  rays  into  which 
an  incident  ray  is  divided  on  entering  a  uniaxial  crystal,  one  is  called  the 
ordinary  and  the  other  the  extraordifiary  ray.  The  ordinary  ray  follows 
the  laws  of  single  refraction  ;  that  is,  with  respect  to  that  ray  the  sine  of  the 
angle  of  incidence  bears  a  constant  ratio  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction, 
and  the  plane  of  incidence  coincides  with  the  plane  of  refraction.  Except 
in  particular  positions,  the  extraordinary  ray  follows  neither  of  these  laws. 
The  images  corresponding  to  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  rays  are  called 
the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  images  respectively. 

If  a  transparent  specimen  of  Iceland  spar  be  placed  over  a  dot  of  ink, 
on  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  two  images  will  be  seen.  One  of  them,  the 
ordinary  image,  will  seem  slightly  nearer  to  the  eye  than  the  other,  the  extra- 
ordinary image.  Suppose  the  spectator  to  view  the  dot  in  a  direction  at 
right  angles  to  the  paper,  then,  if  the  crystal,  with  the  face  still  on  the  paper, 
be  turned  round,  the  ^7n//;f<i/7  image  will  continue  fixed,  and  the  extraordinary 
image  will  describe  a  circle  round  it,  the  line  joining  them  being  always  in 
the  direction  of  the  shorter  diagonal  of  the  face  of  the  crystal,  supposing  its 
edges  to  be  of  equal  length.  In  this  case  it  is  found  that  the  angle  between 
the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  ray  is  6"  12'. 

642.  Tlie  laws  of  double  refraction  In  a  nniazial  erjstal. — These 
phenomena  are  found  to  obey  the  following  laws  : — 

i.  Whatever  be  the  plane  of  incidence,  the  ordinary  ray  always  obeys 
the  two  general  laws  of  single  refraction  (537).  The  refractive  index  for  the 
ordinary  ray  is  called  the  ordinary  refractive  index. 

ii.  In  every  section  perpendicular  to  the  optic  axis  the  extraordinary  ray 
also  follows  the  laws  of  single  refraction.  Consequently  in  this  plane  the 
extraordinar>'  ray  has  a  constant  refractive  index,  which  is  called  the  ordinary 
refractive  index. 

iii.  In  every  principal  section  the  extraordinary  ray  follows  the  second 
law  only  of  single  refraction  ;  that  is,  the  planes  of  incidence  and  refraction 
coincide,  but  the  ratio  of  the  sines  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and  refraction 
is  not  constant. 

iv.  The  velocities  of  light  along  the  rays  are  unequal.  It  can  be  shown 
that  the  difference  between  the  squares  of  the  reciprocals  of  the  velocities 
along  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  rays  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
sine  of  the  angle  between  the  latter  ray  and  the  axis  of  the  crystal. 

There  is  an  important  difference  between  the  velocity  of  the  ray  and  the 
velocity  of  the  corresponding  plane  wave.  If  the  velocities  of  the  plane 
waves  corresponding  to  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  rays  are  considered, 
the  difference  between  the  squares  of  these  velocities  is  proportional  to  the 
square  of  the  sine  of  the  angle  between  the  axis  of  the  crystal,  and  the  normal  , 
to  that  plane  wave  which  corresponds  to  the  extraordinary'  ray.  The  normal 
and  the  ray  do  not  generally  coincide. 
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Huyghens  gave  a  very  remarkable  geometrical  construction,  by  means  of 
which  the  directions  of  the  refracted  rays  can  be  determined  when  the  direc- 
tions of  the  incident  ray  and  of  the  axis  are  known  relatively  to  the  face  of 
Ihe  crystal.  This  construction  was  not  generally  accepted  by  physicists 
until  Wollaston  and  subsequently  Malus  showed  its  truth  by  numerous  exact 
measurements. 

643.  Foatttve  and  neffattve  wnlartal  erjstaL — The  term  extraordinary 
refractive  index  has  been  defined  in  the  last  article.  For  the  same  crystal 
its  magnitude  always  differs  from  that  of  the  ordinary  refractive  index  ;  for 
example,  in  Iceland  spar  the  ordinar>'  refractive  index  is  i  -654,  while  the 
extraordinary  refractive  index  is  1*483.  In  this  case  the  ordinary  index 
exceeds  the  extraordinary  index.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  crystal  is  said 
to  be  negative.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  extraordinary  index  exceeds 
the  ordinary  index,  the  crystal  is  said  to  be  positive.  The  following  list  gives 
the  names  of  some  of  the  principal  uniaxial  crystals  : — 


Iceland  spar 

Tourmaline 

Sapphire 


Zircon 
Quartz 


Negative  Uniaxial  Crystals, 

Pyromorphite 
Ferrocyanide  of  potassium 


Ruby 
Emerald 


Apatite 


Nitrate  of  sodium 


Positive  Uniaxial  Crystals, 

Apophyllite  Titanite 

Ice  Boracite 


644.  BoaMe  refHMtloo  la  Maztel  erjstals. — A  large  number  ot 
crystals,  including  all  those  belonging  to  the  tritnetric^  the  monoclinic,  and 
the  /rrV/iVfiV  systems,  possess  two  optic  axes  ;  in  other  words,  in  each  of  these 
crystals  there  are  two  directions  along  which  a  ray  of  light  passes  without 
l>ifurcation.  A  line  bisecting  the  acute  angle  between  the  optic  axes  is 
called  the  medial  line ;  one  that  bisects  the  obtuse  angle  is  called  the  sup- 
plementary line.  It  has  been  found  that  the  medial  and  supplementary 
lines  and  a  third  line  at  right  angles  to  both  are  closely  related  to  the  funda- 
mental form  of  the  crystal  to  which  the  optic  axes  belong.  The  acute  angle 
"between  the  optic  axes  is  different  in  different  crystals.  The  following 
table  gives  the  magnitude  of  this  angle  in  the  case  of  certain  crystals  : — 


Nitre 

.       5^  20' 

Mica 

.    4S     0 

Strontianite    . 

.      6   56 

Sugar 

.     50     0 

Arragonite 

.     18   18 

Selenite  . 

.    60    0 

Anhydrite 

.    28«    7' 

Epidote . 

.     84    19 

Heavy  spar    . 

.    37    42 

Sulphate  of  iron     . 

.    90     0 

When  a  ray  of  light  enters  a  biaxial  crystal,  and  passes  in  any  direction 
not  coinciding  with  an  optic  axis,  it  bifurcates  ;  in  this  case,  however, 
neither  ray  conforms  to  the  laws  of  single  refraction,  but  both  are  extra- 
ordinary rays.  To  this  general  statement  the  following  exception  must  be 
made  : — In  a  section  of  a  crystal  at  right  angles  to  the  medial  line  one  ray 
follows  the  laws  of  ordinary  refraction,  and  in  a  section  at  right  angles  to 
the  supplementary  line  the  other  ray  follows  the  laws  of  ordinary  refraction. 
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INTERFERENCE  AND  DIFFRACTION. 

645.  Znterferanee  of  lifl&t. — The  name  interference  is  given  to  th 
reciprocal  action  which  two  rays  of  light  exert  upon  each  other  when  they  ar 
emitted  from  two  neighbouring  sources,  and  meet  each  other  under  a  ver 
small  angle.  This  action  may  be  observed  by  means  of  the  following  ei 
periment : — In  the  shutter  of  a  dark  room  two  very  small  apertures  of  th 
same  diameter  are  made  close  to  each  other.  The  apertures  are  close 
by  pieces  of  coloured  glass  —red,  for  example — by  which  two  pencils  c 
homogeneous  light  are  introduced.  These  two  pencils  form  two  divergeo 
luminous  cones,  which  meet  at  a  certain  distance  ;  they  are  received  on  < 
white  screen  a  little  beyond  the  place  at  which  they  meet,  and  in  the  segmeo 
common  to  the  two  discs  which  form  upon  this  screen  some  very  well-definec 
alternations  of  red  and  black  bands  are  seen.  If  one  of  the  two  apertures 
be  closed,  the  fringes  disappear,  and  are  replaced  by  an  almost  uniform  red 
tint.  From  the  fact  that  the  dark  fringes  disappear  when  one  of  the  beams 
is  intercepted,  it  is  concluded  that  they  arise  from  the  interference  of  the  two 
pencils  which  cross  obliquely. 

This  experiment  was  ^rst  made  by  Grimaldi,  but  was  modified  b}' 
Young.     Grimaldi  had  drawn  from  it  the  conclusion  that  light  added  to  light 
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produced  darkness.  The  full  importance  of  this  principle  remained  for 
a  lonjj  time  unrecognised,  until  these  inquiries  were  resumed  by  Young 
and  Fresnel,  of  whom  the  latter,  by  a  modification  of  Grimaldi's  experi- 
ment, rendered  it  an  experimcntttm  cruets  of  the  truth  of  the  undulatory 
hypothesis. 

In  Cirimaldi  s  experiment  diffraction  (646)  takes  place,  for  the  luminous 
rays  pass  by  the  edge  of  the  aperture.  In  the  following  experiment,  which 
is  due  to  Fresnel,  the  two  pencils  interfere  without  the  possibility  of  diffraction. 

Two  plane  mirrors,  AB  and  BC  (fig.  551),  of  metal,  are  arranged  close  to 
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each  other,  so  as  to  form  a  very  obtuse  angle,  ABC,  which  must  be  very 
little  less  than  i8o^.  A  pencil  of  red  light,  which  passes  into  the  dark 
chamber,  is  brought  to  a  focus,  F,  by  means  of  a  lens,  L.  On  diverging  from 
F  the  rays  fall  partly  on  AB,  and  partly  on  BC.  If  BA  is  produced  to  P  and 
FPFj  is  drawn  at  right  angles  to  AP,  and  if  PF,  is  made  equal  to  PF,  then 
the  rays  which  fall  on  AB  will,  after  reflection,  proceed  as  if  they  diverged 
from  Fj.  If  a  similar  construction  is  made  for  the  rays  falling  on  liC,  they 
will  proceed  after  reflection  as  if  they  diverged  from  F^.  A  little  considera- 
tion will  show  that  Fj  and  F,  are  very  near  each  other.  Suppose  the  re- 
flected rays  to  fall  on  a  screen  SSj  placed  nearly  at  right  angles  to  their 
directions.  Every  point  of  the  screen  which  receives  light  from  both  pencils 
is  illuminated  by  both  rays,  viz.  one  from  F„  the  other  from  F,  ;  thus  the 
point  H  is  illuminated  by  two  rays,  as  also  are  K  and  I.  Now  the  combined 
action  of  these  two  pencils  is  to  form  a  series  of  parallel  bands  alternately 
light  and  dark  on  the  screen  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  paper.  This 
is  the  fundamental  phenomenon  of  interference ;  and  that  it  results  from  the 
joint  action  of  the  two  pencils  is  plain,  for  if  the  light  which  falls  upon  either 
of  the  mirrors  is  cut  off,  the  dark  bands  disappear. 

This  remarkable  experiment  is  explained  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  \ 
by  the  undulatory  theory  of  light.  The  explanation  exactly  resembles  that  \ 
already  given  of  the  formation  of  nodes  and  loops  by  the  combined  action  of  \ 
two  aerial  waves  (262) ;  the  only  difference  being  that  in  that  case  the  vibrating  j 
particles  were  supposed  to  be  particles  of  air,  whereas,  in  the  present  case,  the  , 
vibrating  partic  es  are  supposed  to  be  those  of  the  luminiferous  ether.  Con-  / 
sider  any  point  K  on  the  screen,  and  first  let  us  suppose  the  distance  of  K  from 
F,  and  F,  to  be  equal.  Then  the  undulations  which  reach  K  will  always  be 
in  the  same/^^tj^,  and  the  particle  of  ether  at  K  will  vibrate  as  if  the  light 
came  from  one  source :  the  amplitude  of  the  vibration,  however,  will  be 
increased  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  happens  at  a  loop  or  ventral  point  ; 
consequently  at  K  the  intensity  of  the  light  will  be  increased.  And  the 
same  will  be  true  for  all  parts  on  the  screen,  such  that  the  difference  between 
their  distances  from  the  two  images  equals  the  length  of  one,  two,  three,  &c., 
undulations.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  distances  of  K  from  F,  and  F,  differ 
by  the  length  of  half  an  undulation,  then  the  two  waves  would  reach  K  in 
exactly  opposite  phases.  Consequently,  whatever  velocity  would  be  com- 
municated at  any  instant  to  a  particlie  of  ether  by  the  one  undulation,  an 
exactly  equal  and  opposite  velocity  would  be  communicated  by  the  other 
undulation,  and  the  particle  would  be  permanently  at  rest,  or  there  would  be 
darkness  at  that  point ;  this  result  being  produced  in  a  manner  precisely 
resembling  the  formation  of  a  nodal  point  already  explained.  The  same 
will  be  true  for  all  positions  of  K,  such  that  the  differences  between  its 
distances  from  F^  and  F,  is  equal  to  three  halves,  or  five  halves,  or  seven 
lialves,  &c.,  of  an  undulation.  Accordingly,  there  will  be  on  the  screen  a 
succession  of  alternations  of  light  and  dark  points,  or  rather  lines — for  what 
is  true  of  points  in  the  plane  of  the  paper  (fig.  550),  will  be  equally  true  of 
other  points  on  the  screen,  which  is  supposed  to  be  at  right  angles  to  the 
plane  of  the  paper.  Between  the  light  and  dark  lines  the  intensity  of  the 
light  will  vary,  increasing  gradually  from  darkness  to  its  greatest  intensity, 
and  then  decreasing  to  the  second  dark  line,  and  so  on. 

c  c 
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If  instead  of  red  light  any  other  coloured  light  were  used — for  example, 
violet  light — an  exactly  similar  phenomenon  would  be  produced,  but  the  dis- 
tance from  one  dark  line  to  another  would  be  different.  If  white  light  were 
used,  each  separate  colour  tends  to  produce  a  different  set  of  dark  lines. 
Now  these  sets  being  superimposed  on  each  other,  and  not  coinciding,  the 
dark  lines  due  to  one  colour  are  illuminated  by  other  colours,  and  instead  of 
dark  lines  a  succession  of  coloured  bands  is  produced.  The  number  of 
coloured  bands  produced  by  white  light  is  much  smaller  than  the  number  of 
dark  lines  produced  by  a  homogeneous  light ;  since  at  a  small  distance  from 
the  middle  band  the  various  colours  are  completely  blended,  and  a  uniform 
white  light  produced. 

646.  BiOraotlon  and  IHnves. — Diffraction  is  a  modification  which  light 
.undergoes  when  it  passes  the  edge  of  a  body,  or  when  it  traverses  a  small 
aperture — a  modification  in  virtue  of  which  the  luminous  rays  appear  to 
become  bent,  and  to  penetrate  into  the  shadow. 

This  phenomenon  may  be  observed  in  the  following  manner : — Abeam  of 
solar  light  is  allowed  to  pass  through  a  very  small  aperture  in  the  shutter  of 
a  dark  room,  where  it  is  received  on  a  condensing  lens,  L  (fig.  552),  with  a 
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short  focai  length.  A  red  glass  is  placed  in  the  aperture  so  as  only  to  allow 
red  light  to  pass.  An  opaque  screen,  r,  with  a  sharp  edge  a — a  razor,  for 
instance— is  placed  behind  the  lens  beyond  its  focus,  and  intercepts  one  por- 
tion of  the  luminous  cone,  while  the  other  is  projected  on  the  screen  b,  of 
which  B  represents  a  front  view.  The  following  phenomena  are  now  seen  :— 
Within  the  geometrical  shadow,  the  limit  of  which  is  represented  by  the  line 
ab^  a  faint  light  is  seen,  which  gradually  fades  in  proportion  as  it  is  farther  from 
the  limits  of  the  shadow.  In  this  part  of  the  screen — which,  being  above  the 
line  ab.,  might  be  expected  to  be  uniformly  illuminated — a  series  of  alternate 
dark  and  light  bands  or  fringes  are  seen  parallel  to  the  line  of  shadow,  which 
gradually  become  more  indistinct  and  ultimately  disappear.  The  limits 
between  the  light  and  dark  fringes  are  not  quite  sharp  lines  ;  there  are  parts 
of  maximum  and  minimum  intensity  which  gradually  fade  of!*  into  each  other. 

All  the  colours  of  the  spectrum  give  rise  to  the  same  phenomenon,  but 
the  fringes  are  broader  in  proportion  as  the  light  is  less  refrangible.  Thus, 
with  red  light  they  are  broader  than  with  green,  and  with  green  than  with 
violet.  Hence,  with  white  light,  which  is  composed  of  different  colours,  the 
dark  spaces  of  one  tint  overlap  the  light  spaces  of  another,  and  thus  a  series 
of  prismatic  colours  will  be  produced. 

If,  instead  of  placing  the  edge  of  an  opaque  body  between  the  light  and 
the  screen,  a  very  narrow  body  be  interposed,  such  as  a  hair  or  a  fine  metallic 
wire,  the  phenomena  will  be  different.  Outside  the  space  corresponding  to 
the  geometrical  shadow,  there  is  a  series  of  fringes,  as  in  the  former  case. 
Hut  within  the  shadow  also  there  is  a  series  of  alternate  light  and  dark  bands. 
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They  are  called  interior  fringes,  and  are  much  narrower  and  more  numerous 
than  the  external  fringes. 

When  a  small  opaque  circular  disc  is  interposed,  white  light  being  used, 
its  shadow  on  the  screen  shows  in  the  middle  a  bright  spot  surrounded  by  a 
scries  of  coloured  concentric  rings  ;  the  bright  spot  is  of  various  colours 
according  to  the  relative  positions  of  the  disc  and  screen.  The  haloes 
sometimes  seen  round  the  sun  and  moon  belong  to  this  class  of  phenomena. 
They  are  due,  as  Fraunhofer  showed,  to  the  diffraction  of  light  by  small 
globules  of  fog  in  the  atmosphere.  Fraunhofer  even  gave  a  method  of 
estimating  the  mean  diameter  of  these  globules  from  the  dimensions  of  the 

647.  SratlaBB. — Phenomena  of  diffraction  of  another  class  are  produced 
by  allowing  the  pencil  of  light  from  the  luminous  point  to  traverse  an  aper- 
ture in  the  form  of  a  narrow  slit  in  an  opaque  screen.     The  diffracted  light 
may  be  received  on  a  sheet  of 
white  paper,  but    the    images   | 
are  much  better  seen  through    | 
a  small  telescopte  placed  behind    I 
the   aperture.     If  the   aperture 
is    very    small,    the    telescope 
may   be   dispensed    with,    and 
the   figure   may  be  viewed   by 
placing  the  aperture  before  the  „. 

eye.     If    now    monochromatic 

light,  red  for  instance  (572),  be  allowed  to  fall  through  such  a  narrow  slit,  a 
bright  band  of  red  light  is  seen,  and  right  and  left  of  it  a  series  of  similar 
bands  gradually  diminishing  in  brightness  and  separated  by  dark  bands. 

The  breadth  of  these  bands  differs  with  the  nature  of  the  light,  being 
narrower  and  nearer  together  in  violet  than  in  green,  and  these  again  nar- 
rower and  nearer  than  in  red,  as  shown  in  fig.  553,  If  ordinary  white  light 
be  used,  then  the  colours  are  not  exactly  superposed,  but  a  series  of  equi- 
distant spectra  are  formed  on  each  side  of  the  bright  line,  with  their  violet 
side  turned  inwards. 

In  order  to  explain  this,  let  us  refer  to  fig.  554,  which  represents  the 
formation  of  the  first  dark  band.  When  light  is  incident  on  the  slit,  AB,  the 
particles  of  ether  there,  which  we  will  represent  by  the  dotted  lines,  will  be 
set  in  vibration,  and  each  point  will  become  the  centre  of  a  new  series  of 
oscillations.  Consider  now  the  undulations  which  constitute  a  ray  pro- 
ceeding at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  slit :  all  such  undulations  will 
form  a  band  of  light  on  the  screen  MN.  Those  which  are  not  parallel  but 
proceed  al  equal  inclinations,  and  meet  at  the  point  r,  will  be  in  the  same 
phase  and  will  reinforce  each  other,  and  the  line  of  maximum  brightness 
will  be  at  r.  Consider,  however,  a  pencil  of  rays  which  proceeds  from  the 
slit  in  an  oblique  direction  and  which  meets  the  screen,  or  the  retina,  in  the 
point  s,  and  let  us  suppose  that  the  difference  between  the  lengths  of  the 
paths  of  the  undulations  proceeding  from  the  edges  h  and  n^that  is,  bs  and 
as — is  equal  to  the  length  of  an  undulation.  Make  jf-j^  and  join  ^r;  then 
ac  is  the  length  of  the  undulation. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  whole  set  of  undulations  which  proceeds  from 
cc  a 
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the  slit  ab  is  divided  at  d  into  two  equal  groups  of  undulations.  TTien  a 
little  consideration  will  show  that  at  any  part  of  the  path  there  wiQ  be  a 
""  '    '     e  of  half  an  undulation  between  the  ray  from  the  margin 

a,  and  that  from  the  centre  d:  and  to  each 
undulation  constituting  the  gmup  on  the 
left  there  will  be  a  corresponding  oik 
among  the  groups  on  the  right,  which  just 
differs  from  it  by  half  an  undulation ;  the 
general  effect  will  be  that  the  group  on 
the  left  will  be  half  an  undulatioo  behind 
the  group  on  the  right,  and  both  arriving 
at  the  screen  in  opposite  phases  neutralise 
each  other  and  produce  darkness. 

When  the  difference  betweeti  the  paths 
of  the  marginal  undulations  is  equal  to  half 
a  wave-length,  a  panial  destruaion  of  light 
takes  place ;  the  luminous  intensity  cor- 
responding to  this  obliquity  is  a  little  less 
than  half  that  of  the  undiffractcd  light 
"■  If  the  marginal  distance  is  one  and  a  half 
undulations,  we  can,  as  before,  conceive 
the  whole  pencil  divided  into  three  parts, 
o  will  neutralise  each  other,  and  the  third  only  will  be  eSictire. 
There  will  be  a  luminous  band,  but  one  of  less  intensity.  In  like  manner 
where  the  marginal  undulations  differ  by  two  whole  wave-lengths,  they  mil 
Rgain  extinguish  each  oiher,  and  a  dark  b.ind  will  be  the  result.  Thus  there 
will  be  formed  a  series  of  aliemate  dark  and  bright  bands  of  rapidly  diminish- 
ing intensity.  I  n  general,  when  the  difference  of  path  of  the  rays  proceeding 
from  the  margin  of  the  slii  amounts  to  n  wave-lengths,  n  being  any  whole 
number,  wc  have  a  dark  band,  and  when  it  amounts  to  n  -f  j  wave-lengths,  a 
bright  band. 

The  phenomena  of  diffraction  produced  when  other  than  straight  lines  are 
used  are  often  of  great  beauty.  They  have  been  more  particularly  examined 
by  Schwerdt,  and  the  whole  of  the  phenomena  are  in  exact  accordance  with 
the  undulatory  theory,  though  the  explanation  is  in  many  cases  somewhat 
intricate.  The  theory  renders  it  possible  to  predict  the  appearance  which 
any  particular  aperture  will  produce,  just  as  astronomy  enables  us  to  foretell 
the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Some  of  the  simpler  forms — such  as 
straight  lines,  triangles,  squares — may  be  cut  out  of  tinfoil  pasted  on  glass, 
and  apertures  of  any  form  may  be  produced  with  great  accuracy  by  taking 
on  glass  a  collodion  photograph  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  on  which  the  required 
shapes  are  drawn  in  black. 

Looking  through  any  of  these  apertures  at  aluminous  point,  we  seeit  sur- 
rounded with  coloured  spectra  of  ve^^■  various  forms,  and  of  great  beauty. 
The  beautiful  colours  seen  on  looking  through  a  bird's  feather  at  a  distant 
source  of  light,  and  the  colours  of  striated  surlaces,  such  as  mother-of-peait, 
are  due  lo  a  simiLir  cause.  A  beautiful  phenomenon  of  the  same  kind  is  the 
aureole  observed  on  looking  at  a  candle  flame  through  lycopodium  powder 
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648.  Slib«etlon  SpaotrK.— The  most  important  of  these  figures  are  the 
gratings  prt^er,  which  may  be  produced  by  arranging  a  series  of  fine  wires 
parallel  to  each  other,  or  by  careful  ruling  on  a  piece  of  smoked  glass,  or  by 
photographic  reduction.  Nobcrt  has  made  such  gratings  by  ruling  lines  on 
glass  with  a  diamond,  in  which  there  are  no  less  than  12,000  lines  in  an  inch 
in  breadth.  Dr.  Stone  has  constructed  such  gratings  for  reflection,  by  ruling 
lines  on  plates  of  nickel;  this  metal  has  the  advantage  of  hardness,  non- 
liability to  tarnish,  and  great  reflecting  power. 

If  a  grating  be  used  instead  of  a  single  slit,  as  above  described,  the 
phenomena  are  in  general  the  same,  though  of  greater  brilliancy.  With 
homogeneous  light  and  such  a  grating,  there  is  seen,  on  each  side  of  the 
central  bright  line,  a  series  of  sharply  defined  narrow  bands  and  lines  of 
light,  gradually  increasing  in  breadth  and  diminishing  in  intensity  as  their 
distance  from  the  central  line  increases.     If  white iight  be  used  there  is  seen 


then  in  the  centre,  the  white  band,  and  on  each  side  of  it  a  sharply  defined 
isolated  spectrum  with  the  violet  edges  inwards.  Next  to  this,  and  separated 
by  a  dark  interval,  is  on  each  side  a  somewhat  broader  but  similar  spectrum, 
and  then  follow  others  which  become  fainter  and  broader  and  overlap 
each  other.  The  brightness  and  sharpness  o'  these  spectra  depend  on  the 
closeness  of  the  lines,  and  on  the  opacity  of  the  intermediate  space.  In 
those  which  are  ruled  by  diamond  on  glass,  the  parts  scratched  represent 
the  opaque  parts. 

For  objective  representation  the  image  of  a  slit  in  a  daiii  shutter, 
through  which  the  sunlight  enters,  is  focussed  by  means  of  a  convex  lens 
on  a  screen  at  a  distance,  and  then  a  grating  is  placed  in  the  path  of  the 

The  spectra  produced  by  means  of  a  grating  are  known  as  inttrfirence  or 
diffraelioH  spectra.  Very  accurate  gratings  c^  now  be  easily  and  cheaply 
prepared  by  means  of  photography,  and  their  use  for  scientific  purposes  is 
extending. 

There  are  many  points  of  difference  between  these  spectra  and  those 
produced  by  the  prism,  and  for  scientific  work  the  foimer  are  preferable. 

A  ditTraction  spectrum  is  the  purer  the  greater  the  number  of  lines  in  the 
grating,  provided  they  are  equidistant.    The  spectra  are,  however,  not  more 
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than  Y5  as  bright  as  prismatic  spectra ;  and  to  obtain  the  maximum  bright- 
ness the  opaque  intervals  should  be  as  opaque  and  the  transparent  ones  as 
transparent  as  possible. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  diffraction  spectra,  the  colours  are  uniformly  dis- 
tributed in  their  true  order  and  extent  according  to  the  difference  in  their 
wave-lengths,  and  according  therefore  to  a  property  which  is  inherent  in  the 
light  itself ;  while  in  prismatic  spectra  the  red  rays  are  concentrated,  and 
the  violet  ones  dispersed.  In  diffraction  spectra  the  centre  is  the  brightest 
part. 

^^%'  555  represents  a  grating  spectrum,  together  with  an  equally  long 
spectrum  produced  by  a  flint-glass  prism  ;  the  upper  being  that  produced  by 
the  grating.  It  will  be  seen  that  D  in  the  one  spectrum  is  almost  in  exactly 
the  same  position  as  F  in  the  other. 

Diffraction  spectra  have,  moreover,  the  advantage  of  giving  a  far  larger 
number  of  dark  lines,  and  of  giving  them  in  their  exact  relative  positions. 
Thus,  in  a  particular  region  in  which  Angstrom  had  mapped  Ii8  lines, 
Draper,  by  means  of  a  diffraction  spectrum,  was  able  to  photograph  at  least 
293.  Diffraction  spectra  also  extend  farther  in  the  direction  of  the  ultra- 
violet, and  give  more  dark  lines  in  that  region. 

The  mo^t  perfect  gratings  have  quite  recently  been  constructed  by 
Professor  Rowland,  of  Baltimore,  by  means  of  a  machine  specially  planned 
and  constructed  for  the  purpose,  and  the  chief  feature  in  which  is  a  praai- 
cally  perfect  strew.  Using  this  machine,  he  has  been  able  to  nile  gratings 
with  as  many  as  43,000  lines  to  the  inch,  nor  does  this  represent  the  limit  of 
the  power  of  the  machine.  Gratings  with  i4/xx>  or  28,000  lines  give,hoii^ever, 
the  best  definition.  Another  great  improvement  is  to  rule  the  gratings  on 
spherical  instead  of  on  flat  surfaces  ;  in  this  way  the  spectrum  can  be  formed 
without  a  telescope,  which  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  as  telescopes 
interfere  with  a  great  many  experiments.  The  spectroscope  is  thus  reduced 
to  its  simplest  form,  so  that  an  instrument  of  very  high  power  may  be  con- 
structed at  a  small  cost. 

By  means  of  his  gratings  Professor  Rowland  has  been  able  to  resolve 
lines  in  the  spectrum  which  had  never  hitherto  been  separated. 

649.  Betermlnatloii  of  wave-lenftb. — The  relative  positions  of  these 
bright  and  dark  lines  furnish  a  means  of  calculating  the  wave-length  or 
length  of  undulation  of  any  particular  colour.  We  must  first  of  all  know 
the  distance  rs  of  the  first  dark  band  from  the  bright  one.  The  bands  are 
not  uniform  in  brightness  or  darkness,  but  there  is  in  each  case  a  position  of 
maximum  intensity,  and  it  is  from  these  that  the  distances  are  measured. 
If  the  bands  are  viewed  through  a  telescope  the  angle  is  observed  through 
which  the  axis  must  be  turned  from  the  position  in  which  the  cross  wire 
coincides  with  the  centre  of  the  bright  band  to  that  in  which  it  coincides 
with  the  centre  of  the  dark  band.  From  the  angle,  which  can  be  very  ac- 
curately measured,  the  distance  is  easily  calculated.  When  the  diffraction 
bands  arc  received  on  a  screen,  the  distance  may  be  directly  measured,  and 
most  accurately  by  taking  half  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  the  first 
pair  of  dark  bands. 

We  have  thus  the  similar  triangles  abc^  and  rds^  in  which  ac  :  bc^rsi  rd 
(fig.  554).     Now  be  may  be  taken  equal  to  ab^  the  width  of  the  slit,  which  can 
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be  measured  directly  with  great  accuracy  by  means  of  a  micrometric  screw 
(II),  and  rd  is  the  distance  of  the  screen.     Hence 

rs  yiab 


ac» 


rd 


Now  ac^  the  difference  between  as  and  sc,  is  equal  to  the  length  of  an  undu- 
lation of  this  particular  colour.  In  one  experiment  with  red  light  the  width 
of  the  slit  ab  was  0015  in.,  the  distance  rs  0*15  in.,  and  the  distance  of  the 

i_.  1  0*1?  X  O'OI  c  .  -  ,  , 

screen  93  m.,  which  gave  iic=  — ^ ?  0*000024  m.  as  the  wave-length 

of  red  light.  Using  blue  light  the  distance  of  rs  was  found  to  be  o-i,  which 
gives  o'Ooooi6. 

Knowing  the  length  of  the  undulations,  we  can  easily  calculate  their 

number  in  a  second,  «,  from  the  formula  «  -  ^  (232),  where  v  is  the  velocity 

of  light.  Taking  this  at  186,000  miles,  we  get  for  the  red  corresponding  to 
the  dark  line  B  434,420,000,000,000  as  the  number  of  oscillations  in  a  second, 
and  for  the  H  in  the  violet  758,840,000,000,000  undulations. 

If,  instead  of  a  single  slit,  gratings  be  used,  we  have  the  possibility  of 
more  accurate  results,  for  the  contrast  is  greater,  and  thus  the  distance  is 
more  easily  determined.  The  breadth  of  the  slit  is  then  easily  calculated  if 
we  know  the  number  of  lines  in  a  given  space. 

65a  OolMurs  of  tlila  plates.  Vewton's  rlnvs. — All  transparent  bodies, 
solids,  liquids,  or  gases,  when  in  sufficiently  fine  laminae,  appear  coloured 
with  very  bright  tints,  especially  by  reflection.  Crystals  which  cleave  easily, 
and  can  be  obtained  in  very  thin  plates,  such  as  mica  and  selenite,  show  this 
phenomenon,  which  is  also  well  seen  in  soap-bubbles  and  in  the  layers  of  air 
in  cracks  in  glass  and  in  crystals.  A  drop  of  oil  spread  rapidly  over  a  large 
sheet  of  water  exhibits  all  the  colours  of  the  spectrum  in  a  constant  order.  A 
soap-bubble  appears  white  at  first,  but,  in  proportion  as  it  is  blown  out, 
brilliant  iridescent  colours  appear,  especially  at  the  top,  where  it  is  thinnest. 
These  colours  are  arranged  in  horizontal  zones  around  the  summit,  which 
appears  black  when  there  is  not  thickness  enough  to  reflect  light,  and  the 
bubble  then  suddenly  bursts. 

Newton,  who  first  studied  the  phenomena  of  the  coloured  rings  in  soap- 
bubbles,  wishing  to  investigate  the  relation  between  the  thickness  of  the 
thin  plate,  the  colour  of  the 
rings,  and  their  extent,  pro- 
duced them  by  means  of  a 
layer  of  air  interposed  be- 
tween two  glasses,  one  plane 

and  the  other  convex,  and  Pig  ^^^^ 

with  a  very  long  focus  (fig. 
556).  The  two  surfaces  being  cleaned  and  exposed  to  ordinary  light  in 
front  of  a  window,  so  as  to  reflect  light,  there  is  seen  at  the  point  of  contact 
a  black  spot  surrounded  by  six  or  seven  coloured  rings,  the  tints  of  which 
become  gradually  less  strong.  If  the  glasses  are  viewed  by  transmitted 
light,  the  centre  of  the  rings  is  white,  and  each  of  the  colours  is  exactly 
complementary  of  that  of  the  rings  by  reflection. 
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With  homogeneous  light,  red  for  example,  the  rings  are  successively 
black  and  red  ;  the  diameters  of  corresponding  rings  are  less  as  the  colour 
is  more  refrangible,  but  with  white  light  the  rings  are  of  the  different  colours 
of  the  spectrum,  which  arises  from  the  fact  that,  as  the  rings  of  the  different 
simple  colours  have  different  diameters,  they  are  not  exactly  superposed,  but 
are  more  or  less  separated. 

If  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  is  from  three  to  four  yards,  the  rings  can  be 
seen  with  the  naked  eye ;  but  if  the  length  is  less,  the  rings  must  be  looked 
at  with  a  lens. 

651.  Bsplanatlon  of  Wewton's  riaffs. — Newton's  rings,  and  all  pheno- 
mena of  thin  plates,  are  simple  cases  of  interference. 

In  fig.  557,  let  MNOP  represent  a  thin  plate  of  a  transparent  body,  on 
which  a  pencil  of  parallel  rays  of  homogeneous  light,  aby  impinges  :  this  will 

be  partially  reflected  in  the  direction  bc^  and  partially 
refracted  towards  d.  But  the  refracted  ray  will  un- 
dergo a  second  reflection  at  the  surface,  OP  ;  the  re- 
flected ray  will  emerge  at  e  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  pencil  of  light  reflected  at  the  flrst  surface ;  and 
consequently  the  two  pencils  be  and  ^will  destroy  or 
augment  each  other's  effect  according  as  they  are  in 
the  same  or  different  phases.  We  shall  thus  have  an 
effect  produced  similar  to  that  of  the  fringes. 

It  is  usual  to  speak  of  the  successive  rings  as  the 
first,  second,  third,  &c.  By  the  Jirst  ring  is  understood 
that  of  least  diameter.  Knowing  the  radius  of  any 
particular  ring,  p,  and  the  radius  of  curvature,  R,  of  the  lens,  the  thickness,  d, 
of  the  corresponding  layer  of  air  is  given  approximately  by  the  formula 

-ft- 

Newton  found  that  the  thicknesses  corresponding  to  the  successive  dark 

rings  are  proportional  to  the  numbers  o,  2,  4,  6 ,  while  for  the 

bright  rings  the  thicknesses  were  proportional  to  i,  3,  5 He  found 

that  for  the  first  bright  ring  the  thickness  was  jy^'ooo  °^  ^^  inch,  when  the 
light  used  was  the  brightest  part  of  the  spectrum  ;  that  is,  the  part  on  the 
confines  of  the  orange  and  yellow  rays. 

POLARISATION   OF  LIGHT. 

652.  Polarisation  by  doable  refk>aotion. — It  has  been  already  seen  that 
when  a  ray  of  light  passes  through  a  crystal  of  Iceland  spar  (641),  it  becomes 
divided  into  two  rays  of  equal  intensity  ;  viz.  the  ordinary  ray,  and  the  ex- 
traordinary ray.  These  rays  are  found  to  possess  other  peculiarities,  which 
are  expressed  by  saying  they  are  polarised  \  namely,  the  ordinary  ray  in  a 
principal  plane,  and  the  extraordinary  ray  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  a 
principal  plane.  The  phenomena  which  are  thus  designated  may  be  de- 
scribed as  follows  : — Suppose  a  ray  of  light  which  has  undergone  ordinary 
refraction  in  a  crystal  of  Iceland  spar,  to  be  allowed  to  pass  through  a  second 
crystal,  it  will  generally  be  divided  into  two  rays  ;  namely,  one  ordinary,  and 
the  other  extraordinary,  but  o{  unequal  intensities.  If  the  second  crystal 
be  turned  round  until  the  two  principal  planes  coincide — that  is,  until  the 
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crystals  are  in  similar  or  in  opposite  positions — then  the  extraordinary  ray 
disappears,  and  the  ordinary  ray  is  at  its  greatest  intensity ;  if  the  second 
crystal  is  turned  farther  round,  the  extraordinary  ray  reappears,  and  increases 
in  intensity  as  the  angle  increases,  while  the  ordinary  ray  diminishes  in  in- 
tensity until  the  principal  planes  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  when  the 
extraordinary  ray  is  at  its  greatest  intensity,  and  the  ordinary  ray  vanishes. 
These  are  the  phenomena  produced  when  the  ray  which  experienced  ordi- 
nary refraction  in  the  first  crystal  passes  through  the  second.  If  the  ray 
which  has  experienced  extraordinary  refraction  in  the  first  crystal  is  allowed 
to  pass  through  the  second  crystal,  the  phenomena  are  similar  to  those  above 
described  ;  but  when  the  principal  planes  coincide,  an  extraordinary  ray  alone 
emerges  from  the  second  crystal,  and  when  the  planes  are  at  right  angles,  an 
ordinary  ray  alone  emerges. 

These  phenomena  may  also  be  thus  described  :— Let  O  and  E  denote 
the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  rays  produced  by  the  first  crystal.  When 
O  enters  the  second  crystal,  it  generally  gives  rise  to  two  rays,  an  ordinary 
(Oo)y  and  an  extraordinary  (O^),  of  unequal  intensities.  When  E  enters  the 
second  crystal,  it  likewise  gives  rise  to  two  rays,  viz.  an  ordinary  (E<?)  and 
an  extraordinary  (E^),  of  unequal  intensities,  the  intensities  varying  with 
the  angle  between  the  principal  planes  of  the  crystals.  When  the  principal 
planes  coincide,  only  two  rays,  vir.  Oo  and  E?,  emerge  from  the  second 
crystal,  and  when  the  planes  are  at  right  angles,  only  two  rays,  viz.  Oe  and 
E^?,  emerge  from  the  second  crystal.  Since  O  gives  rise  to  an  ordinary  ray 
when  the  principal  planes  are  parallel,  and  E  gives  rise  to  an  ordinary  ray 
when  they  are  at  right  angles,  it  is  manifest  that  O  is  related  to  the  principal 
plane  in  the  same  manner  that  £  is  related  to  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  a 
principal  plane. 

This  phenomenon,  which  is  produced  by  all  double-refracting  crystals, 
w^as  observed  by  Huyghens  in  Iceland  spar,  and  in  consequence  of  a 
suggestion  of  Newton's  was  afterwards  called 
polarisation.  It  remained, however,  an  isolated 
fact  until  the  discovery  of  polarisation  by  re- 
flection recalled  the  attention  of  physicists  to 
the  subject.  The  latter  discovery  was  made  by 
Malus  in  1808. 

653.  FolMTtoatlon  by  refleetlon. — When 
a  ray  of  light,  ab  (fig.  558),  falls  on  a  polarised 
unsilvered  glass  surface,  fghi^  inclined  to  it  at 
an  angle  of  35®  25',  it  is  reflected,  and  the 
reflected  ray  is  polarised  in  the  plane  of  re- 
flection. If  it  were  transmitted  through  a 
crystal  of  Iceland  spar,  it  would  pass  through 
without  bifurcation,  and  undergo  an  ordinary 
refraction,  when  the  principal-  plane  coincides 
with  the  plane  of  reflection ;  it  would  also  be 
transmitted  without  bifurcation,  but  undergo 
extraordinary  refraction,  when  the  principal  plane  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
plane  of  reflection  ;  in  other  positions  of  the  crystal  it  would  give  rise  to  an 
ordinar>'  and  an  extraordinary  ray  of  different  intensities,  according  to  the 
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angle  between  the  plane  of  reflection  and  the  principal  plane  of  the  crystal. 
The  peculiar  property  which  the  light  has  acquired  by  reflection  at  the  sur- 
face fgki  can  also  be  exhibited  as  follows  :— Let  the  polarised  ray  be  be 
received  at  c,  on  a  second  surface  of  unsilvered  glass,  at  the  same  angle,  vii. 
35°  25'.  If  the  surfaces  are  parallel,  the  ray  is  reflected ;  but  if  the  second 
plate  is  caused  to  turn  round  eb,  the  intensity  of  the  reflected  ray  continually 
diminishes,  and  when  (he  glass  surfaces  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  no 
light  is  reflected.  By  continuing  to  turn  the  upper  mirror  the  intensity  of 
the  reflected  ray  gradually  increases,  and  attains  a  maximum  value  when  the 
surfaces  are  again  parallel. 

The  above  statement  will  ser\e  to  describe  the  phenomenon  of  polarisa- 
tion by  reflection  so  far  as  the  principles  are  concerned  ;  the  apparatus  best 
adapted  for  exhibiting  the  phenomenon  will  be  described  farther  on. 

654.  Jb>vl«  or  polnrlBKUon. — The  polarising  angle  of  a  substance  is  the 
angle  which  the  incident  ray  must  tnake  with  the  normal  to  a  plane  polished 
surface  of  that  substance  in  order  that  the  polarisation  be  complete.  For 
glass  this  angle  is  54°  35',  and  if  in  the  preceding  experiment  the  lower 
mirror  were  inclined  at  any  other  angle  than  this,  the  light  would  not  be 
completely  polarised  in  any  position  ;  this  would  be  shown  by  its  being 
partially  reflected  from  the  upper  surface  in  all  positions.  Such  light  is 
said  to  be  partially  polaristd.  The  polarising  angle  for  wjtter  is  ja"  45' ; 
for  quartz,  57°  32' ;  for  diamond,  68"  ;  and  it  is  56°  30'  for  obsidian,  a  kind 
of  volcanic  glass  which  is  often  used  in  these  experiments. 

Light  which  is  reflected  from  the  surface  of  water,  itota  a  slate  roof,  from 
a  polished  table,  or  from  oil  paintings,  is  all  more  or  less  polarised.  The 
ordinary  light  of  the  atmosphere  is  frequently  polarised,  especially  in  the 
earlier  and  later  periods  of  the  day,  when  the  solar  rays  fall  obliquely  on 
the  atmosphere.  Almost  all  reflecting  surfaces  may  be  used  as  polarising 
mirrors.     Metallic  surfaces  form,  however,  an  important  exception. 

Brewster  has  discovered  the  following  remarkably  simple  law  in  reference 
lo  the  polarising  angle  : — 

The  polarising  angle  of  a  substiince  is  that  angle  of  incidence  for  which 
the  reflected  polarised  ray  is  at  right  angles  to  the  refracted  ray. 

Thus,  in  fig.  559,  if  si  is  the  incident,i> 
the  refracted,  and  if  the  reflected  ray,  the 
polarisation  is  most  complete  when  ^  is  at 
right  angles  to  ir. 

The  plane  of  polaiisalion  is  the  plane  of 
reflection  in  which  the  light  becomes  polar- 
ised ;  it  coincides  with  the  plane  of  inci- 
dence, and  therefore  contains  the  polarising 
angle. 

A  simple   geometrical   consideration  will 
'   show  that   the   above    law  may  be  thus  cx- 
Kig.  S59-  pressed  ; — Thetangentof  the  angle  of  polarisa- 

tion of  ii  substance  is  equal  lo  its  rtfractiit 
index.  As  the  refractive  index  differs  with  the  diflerent  colours,  it  foUows 
that  the  angle  of  polarisation  cannot  be  the  same  for  all  colours.  This 
explains  why  a  ray  of  while  light  is  never  completely  polarised. 
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655.  FolarisattoB  by  slnrle  refraotioB.—- When  an  unpolarised  lu- 
minous ray  falls  upon  a  glass  plate  placed  at  the  polarising  angle,  one  part 
is  reflected  ;  the  other  part  in  passing  through  the  glass  becomes  refracted, 
and  the  transmitted  light  is  now  found  to  be  partially  polarised.  If  the  light 
which  has  passed  through  one  plate,  and  whose  polarisation  is  very  feeble, 
be  transmitted  through  a  second  plate  parallel  to  the  first,  the  effects  become 
more  marked,  and  by  ten  or  twelve  plates  are  tolerably  complete.  A  bundle 
of  such  plates,  for  which  the  best  material  is  the  glass  used  for  covering 
microscopic  objects,  fitted  in  a  tube  at  the  polarising  angle,  is  frequently 
used  for  examining  or  producing  polarised  light. 

If  a  ray  of  light  fall  at  any  angle  on  a  transparent  medium,  the  same 
holds  good  with  a  slight  modification.  In  fact,  part  of  the  light  is  reflected 
and  part  refracted,  and  both  are  found  to  be  partially  polarised,  equal  quart' 
tities  in  each  being  polarised^  and  their  planes  of  polarisation  being  at  right 
angles  to  each  other  It  is,  of  course,  to  be  understood  that  the  polarised 
portion  of  the  reflected  light  is  polarised  in  the  plane  of  reflection,  which  is 
likewise  the  plane  of  refraction. 

656.  FoUurUlnr  Instnaments. — Every  instrument  for  investigating  the 
properties  of  polarised  light  consists  essentially  of  two  parts — one  for  polaris- 
ing the  light,  the  other  for  ascertaining  or  exhibiting  the  fact  of  light  having 
undergone  polarisation.  The  former  part  is  called  the  polariser,  the  latter 
the  analyser.  Thus  in  art  652  the  crystal  producing  the  first  refraction  is 
ih^ polariser^  that  producing  the  second  refraction  is  the  analyser  In  art. 
653  the  mirror  at  which  the  first  reflection  takes  place  is  the  polariser,  that 
at  which  the  second  reflection  takes  place  is  the  analyser.  Some  of  the 
most  convenient  means  of  producing  polarised  light  will  now  be  described, 
and  it  will  be  remarked  that  any  instrument  that  can  be  used  as  a  polariser 
can  also  be  used  as  an  analyser.  The  experimenter  has  therefore  consider- 
able liberty  of  selection. 

657.  Worrambert's  apparatus. — The  most  simple  but  complete  instru- 
ment for  polarising  light  is  that  invented  by  Norremberg.  It  may  be 
used  for  repeating  most  of  the  experiments  on  polarised  light. 

It  consists  of  two  brass  rods  b  and  d  (fig.  560),  which  support  an  unsiU 
vered  mirror, »,  of  ordinary  glass,  movable  about  a  horizontal  axis.  A  small 
graduated  circle  indicates  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  mirror.  Between 
the  feet  of  the  two  columns  there  is  a  silvered  glass,  /,  which  is  fixed  and 
horizontal.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  columns  there  is  a  graduated  plate,  /, 
in  which  a  circular  disc,  ^,  rotates.  This  disc,  in  which  there  is  a  square 
aperture,  supports  a  mirror  of  black  glass,  ///,  which  is  inclined  to  the  vertical 
at  the  polarising  angle.  An  annular  disc,  k,  can  be  fixed  at  different  heights 
on  the  columns  by  means  of  a  screw.  A  second  ring,  a,  may  be  moved 
around  the  axis.  It  supports  a  black  screen,  in  the  centre  of  which  there  is 
a  circular  aperture. 

When  the  mirror  //  makes  with  the  vertical  an  angle  of  35°  25',  which  is 
the  complement  of  the  polarising  angle  for  glass,  the  luminous  rays,  S//, 
which  meet  the  mirror  at  this  angle,  become  polarised,  and  are  reflected  in 
the  direction  np  towards  the  mirror />,  which  sends  them  in  the  direction ///r. 
After  having  passed  through  the  glass,  //,  the  polarised  ray  falls  upon  the 
blackened  glass  m  under  an  angle  of  35**  25',  because  the  mirror  makes 
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e\actly  the  same  angle  with  the  vertical.  But  if  the  disc,  o,  to  which  the 
mirror,  m,  is  fixed,  be  turned  horizontally,  the  intensity  of  the  light  reflected 
from  the  upf>eT  minxjr  gradually 
diminishes,  and  totally  disap- 
pears when  it  has  been  moved 
through  90°.  The  position  is 
that  represeoled  in  the  diagram  : 
the  plane  of  incidence  on  the 
upper  mirror  is  then  perpendi- 
cular to  the  plane  of  incidence, 
Sn/,  on  the  mirror  it.  When  the 
upper  mirror  is  again  turned,  the 
intensity  of  the  light  increases 
until  it  has  passed  through  180°, 
when  it  again  reaches  a  man- 
mum.  The  mirrors  m  and  n 
are  then  parallel.  The  same 
phenomena  are  repeated  as  the 
mirror  m  continues  to  be  turned 
in  the  same  direction,  until  it 
again  comes  into  its  original 
position ;  the  intensity  of  the 
reflected  light  being  greatest 
when  the  mirrors  are  parallel, 
and  being  reduced  to  zero  when 
they  are  at  right  angles.  If  the 
mirror  tn  is  at  a  greater  or  less 
angle  than  35°  25',  a  certain 
quantity  of  light  is  reflected  in 
all  positions  of  the  plane  of  in- 
^'^-  ''°-  cidence. 

658.  Tonrmallna. — The  primary  form  of  this  crystal  is  a  regular  hex- 
agonal prism.  Tourmaline,  as  already  stated,  is  a  negative  uniaxial  crystal, 
and  its  optic  axis  coincides  with  the  axis  of  the  prism.  For  optical  purposes 
a  plate  is  cut  from  it  parallel  to  the  axis.  When  a  ray  of  light  passes 
through  such  a  plate,  an  ordinary  ray  and  an  extraordinary  ray  are  produced 
polarised  in  planes  at  right  angles  10  each  other ;  viz.  the  former  in  a  plane 
at  right  angles  to  the  plate  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  the  latter  in  a  plane  at 
right  angles  to  the  axis.  The  crystal  possesses,  however,  the  remarkable 
property  of  rapidly  absorbing  the  ordinary  ray  :  consequently,  when  a  plate 
of  a  certain  thickness  is  used,  the  extraordinary  ray  alone  emerges— in 
other  words,  a  beam  of  common  light  emerges  from  the  plate  of  tourmaline 
polarised  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  crystal.  If  the  light 
thus  trnnstnitted  be  viewed  through  another  similar  plate  held  in  a  parallel 
position,  little  change  will  be  obseri-ed  excepting  that  the  intensity  of  the 
transmitted  light  will  be  about  equal  to  that  which  passes  through  a  plate  of 
double  the  thickness  ;  hut  if  the  second  tourmaline  be  slowly  turned,  the 
light  will  become  feebler,  and  will  ultimately  disappear  when  the  axes  of  the 
two  plates  are  at  right  angles. 
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The  objections  to  the  use  of  the  tourmaline  are  that  it  is  not  very  trans- 
parent, and  that  plates  of  considerable  thickness  must  be  used  if  the  polarisa- 
tion is  to  be  complete.  For  unless  the  ordinary  ray  is  completely  absorbed 
the  emergent  light  will  be  only  partially  polarised. 

Herapath  discovered  that  sulphate  of  iodoquinine  has  the  property  of 
polarising  light  in  a  remarkable  degree.  Unfortunately,  it  is  a  very  fragile 
salt,  and  difficult  to  obtain  in  large  crystals. 

659.  Boable-refiraotlBr  i^iism  of  Iceland  spar. — When  a  ray  of  light 
passes  through  an  ordinary  rhombohedron  of  Iceland  spar,  the  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  rays  emerge  parallel  to  the  original  ray,  consequently  the 
separation  of  the  rays  is  proportional  to  the  thickness  of  the  prism.  But  if 
the  crystal  is  cut  so  that  its  faces  are  inclined  to  each  other,  the  deviations 
of  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  rays  will  be  different,  they  will  not  emerge 
parallel,  and  their  separation  will  be  greater  as  their  distance  from  the 
prism  increases.  The  light,  however,  in  passing  through  the  prism  becomes 
decomposed,  and  the  rays  will  be  coloured.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
achromatise  the  prism,  which  is  done  by  combining  it  with  a  prism  of 
glass  with  its  refracting  angle  turned  in  the  contrary  direction  (fig.  562).  In 
order  to  obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  divergence,  the  refracting  edges  of 
the  prism  should  be  cut  parallel  to  the  optic  axis,  and  this  is  always  done. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  ray  of  polarised  light  passes,  along 
the  axis  of  the  cylinder  (fig.  562),  and  let  us  suppose  that  the 
cylinder  is  caused  to  turn  slowly  about  its  axis  ;  then  the 
resulting  phenomena  are  exactly  like  those  already  described 
(643).  Generally  there  will  be  an  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
ray  produced,  whose  relative  intensities  will  vary  as  the  tube 
is  turned.  But  in  two  opposite  positions  the  ordinary  ray 
alone  will  emerge,  and  in  two  others  at  right  angles  to  the 
former  the  extraordinary  ray  will  alone  emerge.  When  the 
ordinary  ray  alone  emerges,  the  principal  plane  of  the  crystal — that  is,  a 
plane  at  right  angles  to  its  face,  and  parallel  to  its  refracting  edge — coincides 
with  the  original  plane  of  polarisation  of  the  ray.  Consequently,  by  means 
of  the  prism,  it  can  be  ascertained  both  that  the  ray  is  polarised,  and  like- 
wise the  plane  in  which  it  is  polarised. 

66a  Wloors  prlMB. — The  Nicol's  prism  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
means  of  polarising  light,  for  it  is  perfectly  colourless,  it  polarises  light  com- 
pletely, and  it  transmits  only  one  beam  of  polarised  light,  the  other  being 
entirely  suppressed. 

It  is  constructed  out  of  a  rhombohedron  of  Iceland  spar,  about  an  inch 
in  height  and  |  of  an  inch  in  breadth.  This  is  bisected  in  the  plane  which 
passes  through  the  obtuse  angles  as  shown  in  fig.  564 ;  that  is,  along  the 
plane  acbd  (fig.  550).  The  two  halves  are  then  again  joined  in  the  same 
order  by  means  of  Canada  balsam. 

The  principle  of  the  Nicol's  prism  is  this  :— The  refractive  index  of  Canada 
balsam,  1*549,  is  less  than  the  ordinary  index  of  Iceland  spar  i  -654,  but  greater 
than  its  extraordinary  index  1*483.  Hence,  when  a  luminous  ray  SC  (fig. 
564)  enters  the  prism,  the  ordinary  ray  is  totally  reflected  on  the  surface,  ah^ 
and  takes  the  direction  CdOy  by  which  it  is  refracted  out  of  the  crystal, 
while  the  extraordinary  ray,  C^,  emerges  alone.     Since  the  Nicol's  prism 
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allows  only  the  extraordinary  ray  to  pass,  it  may  be  used,  like  a  tourmaline, 
as  an  analyser  or  as  a  polariser. 

Foucault  replaced  the  layer  of  Canada  balsam  by  one  of  air,  the  two 
prisms  being  kept  together  by  the  mounting.  The  advantage  of  this  is  that 
the  section  ab  (fig.  564)  need  not  be  so  acute,  so  that  the  prism  becomes 
shorter,  and  therefore  cheaper. 


Kig.  563.  F»«-  564. 

Nicol's  prism  is  the  most  important  feature  of  most  polarising  apparatus. 
It  is  better  than  the  polarising  mirror  on  account  of  its  more  complete  polar- 
isation, and  has  the  advantage  over  tourmaline  of  giving  a  colourless  field 
of  view. 

661.  Fhjrflloal  theory  of  polAiisea  Urlit. — The  explanation  of  the  dark 
bands  produced  by  the  interference  of  light  is  stated  in  art  650  to  resemble 
exactly  that  of  the  formation  of  nodes  and  loops  given  in  art.  276. 

,  It  might  hence  be  supposed  that  the  vibrations  producing  light  are  quite 
similar  to  those  producing  sound.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  In 
fact,  no  assumption  is  made  in  art.  652  as  to  the  direction  in  which  the 
vibrating  particles  move,  and  accordingly  the  explanation  is  equally  true 
whether  the  particles  vibrate  in  the  direction  AB,  BA,  or  at  right  angles  to 
AB.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  former  is  the  case  with  the  vibrations  produc- 
ing sound,  the  latter  with  the  vibrations  producing  light.  In  other  words, 
the  vibrations  producing  sound  take  place  in  the  direction  of  propagation, 
the  vibrations  producing  light  are  transversal  to  the  direction  of  propaga- 
tion. 

This  assumption  as  to  the  direction  of  the  vibration  of  the  particles  of 
ether  producing  light  is  rendered  necessary,  and  is  justified,  by  the  pheno- 
mena of  polarisation. 

When  a  ray  of  light  is  polarised,  all  the  particles  of  ether  in  that  ray 
vibrate  in  straight  lines  parallel  to  a  certain  direction  in  the  front  of  the 
wave  corresponding  to  the  ray. 

When  a  ray  of  light  enters  a  double-refracting  medium,  such  as  Iceland 
spar,  it  becomes  divided  into  two,  as  we  have  already  seen.  Now  it  can  be 
shown  to  be  in  strict  accordance  with  mechanical  principles  that,  if  a  medium 
possesses  unequal  elasticity  in  different  directions,  a  plane  wave  produced 
by  transversal  vibrations  entering  that  medium  will  give  rise  to  two  plane 
waves  moving  with  difterent  velocities  within  the  medium,  and  the  vibrations 
of  the  particles  in  front  of  these  waves  will  be  in  directions  parallel  respect- 
ively to  two  lines  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  If,  as  is  assumed  in  the 
undulatory  theory  of  light,  the  ether  exists  in  a  double-refracting  crystal  in 
such  a  state  of  unequal  elasticity,  then  the  two  plane  waves  will  be  formed 
as  above  described,  and  these,  having  different  velocities,  will  give  rise  to 
two  rays  of  unequal  refrangibility  (compare  art.  638).     This  is  the  physical 
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account  of  the  phenomenon  of  double  refraction.  It  will  be  remarked  that 
the  vibrations  corresponding  to  the  two  rays  are  transversal,  rectilinear,  and 
in  directions  perpendicular  to  each  other  in  the  rays  respectively.  Accord- 
ingly the  same  theory  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  two  rays  are  both 
polarised,  and  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

It  is  a  point  still  unsettled  whether,  when  a  ray  of  light  is  polarised  with 
respect  to  a  given  plane,  the  vibrations  take  place  in  directions  within  or 
perpendicular  to  that  plane.  Fresnel  was  of  the  latter  opinion.  It  is,  how- 
ever, convenient  in  some  cases  to  regard  the  plane  of  polarisation  as  that 
plane  in  which  the  vibrations  take  place. 

COLOURS  PRODUCED   BY  THE  INTERFERENCE  OF   POLARISED   LIGHT. 


662.  Xrtiws  of  the  intarfereaoe  of  polarUea  rays. — After  the  discovery 
of  polarisation,  Fresnel  and  Arago  tried  whether  polarised  rays  presented 
the  same  phenomena  of  interference  as  ordinary  rays.  They  were  thus  led 
to  the  discovery  of  the  following  laws  in  reference  to  the  interference  of 
(>olarised  light,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  brilliant  phenomena  of  colora- 
tion, which  will  be  presently  described  : — 

I.  When  two  rays  polarised  in  the  same  plane  interfere  with  each  other, 
they  produce,  by  their  interference,  fringes  of  the  very  same  kind  as  if  they 
were  common  light. 

II.  When  two  rays  of  light  are  polarised  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
they  produce  no  coloured  fringes  in  the  same  circumstances  under  which 
two  rays  of  common  light  would  produce  them.  When  the  rays  are  po- 
larised in  planes  inclined  to  each  other  at  any  other  angles,  they  produce 
fringes  of  intermediate  brightness  ;  and,  if  the  angle  is  made  to  change,  the 
fringes  gradually  decrease  in  brightness  from  o"  to  90°,  and  are  totally 
obliterated  at  the  latter  angle. 

III.  Two  rays  originally  polarised  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other 
may  be  subsequently  brought  into  the  same  plane  of  polarisation  without 
acquiring  the  power  of  forming  fringes  by  their  interference. 

IV.  Two  rays  polarised  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  afterwards 
brought  into  the  same  plane  of  polarisation,  produce  fringes  by  their  inter- 
ference like  rays  of  common  light,  provided  they  originated  in  a  pencil  the 
whole  of  which  was  originally  polarised  in  any  one  plane. 

V.  In  the  phenomena  of  interference  produced  by  rays  that  have  suffered 
double  refraction,  a  difference  of  half  an  undulation  must  be  allowed,  as  one 
of  the  pencils  is  retarded  by  that  quantity,  from  some  unknown  cause. 

663.  Sffeot  produced  by  e«veiiiff  a  pencil  of  polarleea  rays  to  tra« 
▼erse  a  double-refkmctliir  crystal. — The  following  important  experiment 
may  be  made  most  conveniently  by  Norremberg's  apparatus  (fig.  560).  At 
g  (fig.  561)  there  is  a  Nicol's  prism.  A  plate  of  a  double-refracting  crystal 
cut  parallel  to  its  axis  is  placed  on  the  disc  at  e.  In  the  first  place,  however, 
suppose  the  plate  of  the  crystal  to  be  removed.  Then,  since  the  Nicol's 
prism  allows  only  the  extraordinary  ray  to  pass  when  it  is  turned  so  that  its 
principal  plane  coincides  yirith  the  plane  of  reflection,  no  light  will  be  trans- 
mitted (660).  Place  the  plate  of  doubly  refracting  crystal,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  of  moderate  thickness,  in  the  path  of  the  reflected  ray  at  r.    Light  is 
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now  transmitted  through  the  NicoPs  prism.  On  turning  the  plate,  the 
intensity  of  the  transmitted  light  varies ;  it  reaches  its  ipaximum  when  the 
principal  plane  of  the  plate  is  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45°  to  the  plane  of 
reflection,  and  disappears  when  these  planes  either  coincide  with  or  are  at 
right  angles  to  each  other.  The  light  in  this  case  is  white.  The  interposed 
plate  may  be  called  the  depolarising  plate.  The  same  or  equivalent  phe- 
nomena are  produced  when  any  other  analyser  is  used.  Thus,  assume  the 
double-refracting  prism  to  be  used.  Suppose  the  depolarising  plate  to  be 
removed.  Then,  generally,  two  rays  are  transmitted ;  but  if  the  principal 
plane  of  the  analyser  is  turned  in  the  plane  of  primitive  polarisation,  the 
ordinary  ray  only  is  transmitted,  and  then,  when  turned  through  90",  the 
extraordinary  ray  only  is  transmitted.  Let  the  analyser  be  turned  into 
the  former  position,  then,  when  the  depolarising  plate  is  interposed,  both 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  rays  are  seen,  and  when  the  depolarising  plate 
is  slowly  turned  round,  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  rays  arc  seen  to  vary 
in  intensity,  the  latter  vanishing  when  the  principal  plane  of  the  polarising 
plate  either  coincides  with,  or  is  at  right  angles  to,  the  plane  of  primitive 
polarisation. 

664.  Bffeot  prodvoed  wtien  the  plate  of  eryetal  Is  Tery  tlUa. — In 
order  to  exhibit  this,  take  a  thin  film  of  selenite  or  mica  between  the  twen- 
tieth and  sixtieth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  interpose  it  as  in  the  last  article.  If 
the  thickness  of  the  film  is  uniform,  the  light  now  transmitted  through  the 
analyser  will  be  no  longer  white,  but  of  a  uniform  tint ;  the  colour  of  the 
tint  being  different  for  different  thicknesses — for  instance,  red,  or  green,  or 
blue,  or  yellow,  according  to  the  thickness  ;  the  intensity  of  the  colour  de- 
pending on  the  inclination  of  the  principal  plane  of  the  film  to  the  plane  of 
reflection,  being  greatest  when  the  angle  of  inclination  is  45**.  Let  us  now 
suppose  the  crystalline  film  to  be  fixed  in  that  position  in  which  the  light  is 
brightest,  and  suppose  its  colour  to  be  red.  Let  the  analyser  (the  NicoFs 
prism)  be  turned  round,  the  colour  will  grow  fainter,  and  when  it  has  been 
turned  through  45°,  the  colour  disappears,  and  no  light  is  transmitted  ;  on 
turning  it  further,  the  complementary  colour,  ^^•^;/,  makes  its  appearance, 
and  increases  in  intensity  until  the  analyser  has  been  turned  through  90^ ; 
after  which  the  intensity  diminishes  until  an  angle  of  135**  is  attained,  when 
the  light  again  vanishes,  and,  on  increasing  the  angle,  it  changes  again  into 
red.  Whatever  be  the  colour  proper  to  the  plate,  the  same  series  of  pheno- 
mena will  be  observed,  the  colour  passing  into  its  complementary  when  the 
analyser  is  turned.  That  the  colours  are  really  complementary  is  proved 
by  using  a  double-refracting  prism  as  analyser.  In  this  case  two  rays  are 
transmitted,  each  of  which  goes  through  the  same  changes  of  colour  and  in- 
tensity as  the  single  ray  described  above ;  but  whatever  be  the  colour  and 
intensity  of  the  one  ray  in  a  given  position,  the  other  ray  will  have  the  same 
when  the  analyser  has  been  turned  through  an  angle  of  90°.  Consequently, 
these  two  rays  give  simultaneously  the  appearances  which  are  successively 
presented  in  the  above  case  by  the  same  ray  at  an  interval  of  90°.  If  now 
tlie  two  rays  are  allowed  to  overlap,  they  produce  white  light ;  thereby 
proving  their  colours  to  be  complementary^. 

Instead  of  using  plates  of  different  thicknesses  to  produce  different  tints, 
the  same  plate  may  be  employed  inclined  at  difterent  angles  to  the  polarised 
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ray.     This  causes  the  ray  to  traverse  the  film  obliquely,  and,  in  fact,  amounts 
to  an  alteration  in  its  thickness. 

With  the  same  substance,  but  with  plates  of  increasing  thickness,  the 
tints  follow  the  laws  of  the  colours  of  Newton's  rings  (650).  The  thickness 
of  the  depolarising  plate  must,  however,  be  different  from  that  of  the  layer  of 
air  in  the  case  of  Newton's  rings  to  produce  corresponding  colours.  Thus 
corresponding  colours  are  produced  by  a  plate  of  mica  and  a  layer  of  air 
when  the  thickness  of  the  former  is  about  400  times  that  of  the  latter.  In 
the  case  of  selenite  the  thickness  is  about  230  times,  and  in  the  case  of  Ice- 
land spar  about  13  times,  that  of  the  corresponding  layer  of  air. 

665.  Theory  of  tlie  phenomena  of  depolarisation. — The  phenomena 
described  in  the  last  articles  admit  of  complete  explanation  by  the  undulator>' 
theory,  but  not  without  the  aid  of  abstruse  mathematical  calculations.  What 
follows  will  show  the  nature  of  the  explanation.  Let  us  suppose,  for  con- 
venience, that  in  the  case  of  a  polarised  ray  the  particles  of  ether  vibrate 
in  the  plane  of  polarisation  (see  art  661),  and  that  the  analyser  is  a  double 
refracting  prism,  with  its  principal  plane  in  the  plane  of  primitive  polarisa- 
tion ;  then  the  vibrations,  being  wholly  in  that  plane,  havenoiesolved  part  in 
a  plane  at  right  angles  to  it,  and,  consequently,  no  extraordinary  ray  passes 
through  the  analyser ;  in  other  words,  only  an  ordinary  ray  passes.  Now 
take  the  depolarising  plane  cut  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  let  it  be  interposed  in 
such  a  manner  that  its  principal  plane  makes  any  angle  {&)  with  the  plane 
of  primitive  polarisation.  The  effect  of  this  will  be  to  cause  the  vibrations 
of  the  primitive  ray  to  be  resolved  in  the  principal  plane  and  at  right  angles 
to  the  principal  plane,  thereby  giving  rise  to  an  ordinary  ray  (O),  and  an  ex- 
traordinary ray  (E),  which,  however,  do  not  become  separated  on  account  of 
the  thinness  of  the  depolarising  plate.  They  will  not  form  a  single  plane 
polarised  ray  on  leaving  the  plate,  since  they  are  unequally  retarded  in  pass- 
ing through  it,  and  consequently  leave  it  in  different  phases.  Since  neither 
of  the  planes  of  polarisation  of  O  and  £  coincides  with  the  principal  plane 
of  the  analyser,  the  vibrations  composing  them  will  again  be  resolved — viz. 
O  gives  rise  to  Oo  and  O^,  and  E  gives  rise  to  E<7  and  E^.  But  the  vibra- 
tions composing  O^  and  E^,  being  in  the  same  phase,  give  rise  to  a  single 
ordinary  ray,  I^,  and  in  like  manner  Oe  and  E^  give  rise  to  a  single  extra- 
ordinary ray,  \e.  Thus  the  interposition  of  the  depolarising  plate  restores 
the  extraordinary  ray. 

Suppo.se  the  angle  B  to  be  either  0°  or  90°.  In  either  case  the  vibrations 
are  transmitted  through  the  depolarising  plate  without  resolution,  conse- 
quently they  remain  wholly  in  the  plane  of  primitive  polarisation,  and  on 
entering  the  analyser  cannot  give  rise  to  an  extraordinary  ray. 

If  the  Nicol's  prism  is  used  as  an  analyser,  the  ordinary  ray  is  suppressed 
by  mechanical  means.  Consequently  only  \e  will  pass  through  the  prism, 
and  that  for  all  values  of  B  except  &  and  90°. 

A  little  consideration  will  show  that  the  joint  intensities  of  all  the  rays 
existing  at  any  stage  of  the  above  transformations  must  continue  constant, 
but  that  the  intensities  of  the  individual  rays  will  depend  on  the  magnitude 
of  B  \  and  when  this  circumstance  is  examined  in  detail,  it  explains  the  fact 
that  \e  increases  in  intensity  as  B  increases  from  0°  to  45°,  and  then  decreases 
in  intensity  as  B  increases  from  45^  to  90^ 
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In  regard  to  the  colour  of  the  rays,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  formubc 
for  the  intensities  of  \o  and  \e  contain  a  term  depending  on  the  length  of  the 
wave  and  the  thickness  of  the  plate.  Consequently,  when  white  light  is  used, 
the  relative  intensities  of  its  component  colours  are  changed,  and,  therefore, 
\o  and  I^will  each  have  a  prevailing  tint,  which  will  be  different  for  different 
thicknesses  of  the  plate.  The  tints  will,  however,  be  complementary,  since, 
the  joint  intensities  of  \o  and  \e  being  the  same  as  that  of  the  original  ray, 
they  will,  when  superimposed,  restore  all  the  components  of  that  ray  in  their 
original  intensities,  and  therefore  produce  white  light. 

666.  Coloured  ringrs  produoed  by  polftiised  light  in  traTersta^  doaMe- 
reflraetiiir  dims-— In  the  experiments  with  Norremberg's  apparatus  which 
have  just  been  described  (663),  a  pencil  of  parallel  rays  traverses  the  film  of 
crystal  perpendicularly  to  its  faces,  and  as  all  parts  of  the  film  act  in  the 
same  manner,  there  is  everywhere  the  same  tint.  But  when  the  incident 
rays  traverse  the  plate  under  different  obliquities,  which  comes  to  the  same 
thing  as  if  they  traversed  plates  differing  in  thickness,  coloured  rings  are 
formed  similar  to  Newton's  rings. 

The  best  method  of  observing  these  new  phenomena  is  by  means  of  the 
tourmaline  pincette  (fig.  565).  This  is  a  small  instrument  consisting  of  two 
tourmalines,  cut  parallel  to  the  axis,  each  of  them  being  fitted  in  a  copper 


disc.  These  two  discs,  which  are  perforated  in  the  centre,  and  blackened, 
are  mounted  in  two  rings  of  silvered  copper,  which  is  coiled,  as  shown  in 
the  figure,  so  as  to  form  a  spring,  and  press  together  the  tourmalines.  The 
tounnalines  turn  with  the  disc,  and  may  be  so  arranged  that  their  axes  arc 
either  perpendicular  or  parallel. 

The  crystal  to  be  experimented  upon,  being  fixed  in  the  centre  of  a  cork 
disc,  is  placed  between  the  two  tourmalines,  and  the  pincette  is  held  before 
the  eye  so  as  to  view  diffused  light.  The  tourmaline  farthest  from  the  eye 
acts  as  polariser,  and  the  other  as  analyser.  If  the  crystal  thus  viewed  is 
uniaxial,  and  cut  perpendicularly  to  the  axis,  and  a  homogeneous  light- 
red,  for  instance— is  looked  at,  a  series  of  alternately  dark  and  red  rings 
is  seen.  With  another  simple  colour  similar  rings  are  obtained,  but  their 
diameter  decreases  with  the  refrangibility  of  the  colour.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  diameters  of  the  rings  diminish  when  the  thickness  of  the  plates 
increases,  and  beyond  a  certain  thickness  no  more  rings  are  produced. 
If,  instead  of  illuminating  the  rings  by  homogeneous  light,  white  light  be 
used,  as  the  rings  of  the  different  colours  produced  have  not  the  same  dia- 
meter, they  are  partially  superposed,  and  produce  very  brilliant  variegated 
colours. 

The  position  of  the  cr>'stal  has  no  influence  cm  the  rings,  but  this  is  not 
the  case  with  the  relative  position  of  the  two  tourmalines.  For  instance, 
in  experimenting  on  Iceland  spar  cut  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  and  from  i 
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to  20  millimetres  in  thickness,  when  the  axes  of  the  tourmalines  arc  perpen- 
dicular, a  beautiful  series  of  rings  is  seen,  brilliantly  coloured,  and  traversed 
by  a  black  cross, as  shown  in  fig.  i,  Plate  II.  If  the  axes  of  the  tourmalines 
are  parallel,  the  rings  have  tints  complementary  to  those  they  had  at  first, 
and  there  is  a  white  cross  (fig.  2,  Plate  II.)  instead  of  a  black  one. 

In  order  to  understand  the  formation  of  these  rings  when  polarised  light 
traverses  double-refracting  films,  it  must  first  be  premised  that  these  films 
are  traversed  by  a  converging  conical  pencil,  whose  summit  is  the  eye  of  the 
observer.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  virtual  thickness  of  the  film  which  the 
rays  traverse  increases  with  their  divergence ;  but  for  rays  of  the  same 
obliquity  this  thickness  is  the  same  ;  hence  there  result  different  degrees  of 
retardation  of  the  ordinary  with  respect  to  the  extraordinary  ray  at  different 
points  of  the  plate,  and  consequently  different  colours  are  produced  at 
different  distances  from  the  axis,  but  the  same  colours  will  he  produced  at 
the  same  distance  from  the  axis,  and  consequently  the  colours  are  arranged 
in  circles  round  the  axis.  The  arms  of  the  black  cross  are  parallel  to  the 
optic  axis  of  each  of  the  tourmalines,  and  are  due  to  an  absorption  of  the 
polarised  light  in  these  directions.  When  the  tourmalines  are  parallel  the 
vibrations  are  transmitted,  and  hence  the  white  cross. 

Analogous  effects  are  produced  with  all  uniaxial  crystals ;  for  instance, 
tourmaline,  emerald,  sapphire,  beryl,  mica,  pyromorphite,  and  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium. 

667.  BlBira  in  blazittl  oryitals.— In  biaxial  crystals,  coloured  rings  are 
also  produced,  but  their  form  is  more  complicated.  The  coloured  bands, 
instead  of  being  circular  and  concentric,  have  the  form  of  curves,  with  two 
centres,  the  centre  of  each  system  corresponding  to  an  axis  of  the.  crystal. 
Figs.  4,  5,  and  6,  Plate  II.,  represent  the  curves  seen  when  a  plate  of  either 
cerussite,  topaz,  or  nitre,  cut  perpendicularly  to  the  axis,  is  placed  between 
the  two  tourmalines,  the  plane  containing  the  axis  of  the  crystal  being  in  the 
plane  of  primitive  polarisation.  When  the  axes  of  the  two  tourmalines  are 
at  right  angles  to  each  other,  fig.  4,  Plate  II.,  is  obtained.  On  turning  the 
crystal  without  altering  the  tourmalines,  fig.  5,  Plate  II.,  is  seen,  which 
changes  into  fig.  6,  Plate  II.,  when  the  crystal  has  been  turned  through  45°. 
If  the  axes  of  the  tourmalines  are  parallel,  the  same  coloured  curves  are 
obtained,  but  the  colours  are  complementary,  and  the  black  cross  changes 
into  white.  The  angle  of  the  optic  axis  in  the  case  of  nitre  is  only  5°  20', 
and  hence  the  whole  system  can  be  seen  at  once.  But  when  the  angle  exceeds 
20®  to  25^,  the  two  systems  of  curves  cannot  be  simultaneously  seen.  There 
is  then  only  one  dark  bar  instead  of  the  cross,  and  the  bands  are  not  oval, 
but  circular.  Fig.  3,  Plate  II.,  represents  the  phenomenon  as  seen  with 
arragonite. 

Herschel,  who  has  carefully  measured  the  rings  produced  by  biaxial 
cr>'stals,  refers  them  to  the  kind  of  curve  known  in  geometry  as  the  Urn- 
niscaie^  in  strict  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  undulatory  theory  of 
[ight. 

The  observation  of  the  system  of  rings  which  plates  of  cr>'stals  give  in 
polarised  light  presents  a  means  of  distinguishing  between  optical  uniaxial 
ind  optical  biaxial  crystals,  even  in  cases  in  which  no  conclusion  can  be 
irawn  as  to  the  system  in  which  a  mineral  crystallises  from  mere  morpho- 
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logical  reasons.  In  this  way,  the  optical  investigation  becomes  a  valuable 
aid  in  mineralogy  ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  mica,  of  which  there  are 
[wo  minera.Iogica1  species,  the  uniaxial  and  the  biaxiaL 

All  the  phenomena  which  have  been  described  are  only  obtained  by 
means  of  polarised  light  Hence,  a  double  refracting  GIm,  with  either  a 
Nicol's  prism  oratourmalincasanalyser,may  beused  to  distinguish  between 
polarised  and  unpolarised  light ;  that  is,  as  a  polariscope. 

668.  Oolonra  prodnoeil  br  oamyraSMd  or  bj  aamnnsKlad  (IBM.— 
Ordinary  glass  is  not  endowed  with  the  power  of  double  refraction.     It 
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acquires  this  property,  however,  if  by  any  cause  its  elasticity  becomes 
more  modified  in  one  direction  than  in  another.  In  order  to  effect  this, 
it  may  be  strongly  compressed  in  a  given  direction,  or  it  may  be  cun-ed, 
or  tempered  ;  that  is  to  say,  cooled  after  having  been  heated.  If  the 
glass  is  then  traversed  by  a  beam  of  polarised  light,  effects  of  colour  ait 
obtained  which  are  entirely  analogous  to  those  described  in  the  case  of 
doubly  refracting  crystals.  They  are,  however,  susceptible  of  far  greater 
variety,  according  as  the  plates  of  glass  have  a  circular,  square,  rectangu- 
lar, or  triangular  shape,  and  according  to  the  degree  of  tension  of  their 
particles. 

When  the  polariser  is  a  mirror  of  black  glass,  on  which  the  light  of  the 
sky  is  incident,  and  the  analyser  is  a  Nicol's  prism,  through  which  the 
glass  plates  traversed  by  polarised  light  are  viewed,  figs.  566,  567,  569 
represent  the  appearances  presented  successively,  when  a  square  plate 
of  compressed  glass  is  turned  in  its  own  plane;  figs.  568  and  571 
present  the  appearances  produced  by  a  circular  plate  under  the  same 
circumstances  ;  and  fig.  570  that  produced  when  one  rectangular  plate 
superposed  on  another.  This  figure  also  varies  when  the  system  of  plati 
is  turned. 
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ELLIPTICAL,  CIRCULAR,  AND  ROTATORY'   POLARISATION. 

669.  ]>ellaltleii  of  eUlptioAl  ibid  oironlar  polarlsatioa. — In  the  cases 
hitherto  considered  the  particles  of  ether  composing  a  polarised  ray  vibrate 
in  parallel  straight  lines  ;  to  distinguish  this  case  from  those  we  are  now  to 
consider,  such  light  is  frequently  Q^XXed  plane  polarised  li^ht.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  the  particles  of  ether  describe  ellipses  about  their  positions  of 
rest,  the  planes  of  the  ellipses  being  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the 
ray.  If  the  axes  of  these  ellipses  are  equal  and  parallel,  the  ray  is  said  to  be 
elUptically  polarised.  In  this  case  the  particles  which,  when  at  rest,  occu- 
pied a  straight  line,  are,  when  in  motion,  arranged  in  a  helix  round  the  line 
of  their  origiiial  position  as  an  axis,  the  helix  exchanging  from  instant  to 
instant.  If  the  axes  of  the  ellipses  are  equal,  they  become  circles,  and  the 
light  is  said  to  be  circularly  polarised.  If  the  minor  axes  become  zero,  the 
ellipses  coincide  with  their  major  axes,  and  the  light  becomes  plane  polarised. 
Consequently,  plane  polarised  light  and  circularly  polarised  light  are  parti- 
cular cases  of  elliptically  polarised  light. 

670.  Tl&eory  of  tlie  oriffia  of  elllptioal  and  olroiUar  polarisation. — 
Let  us  in  the  first  place  consider  a  simple  pendulum  (55)  vibrating  in  any 
plane,  the  arc  of  vibration  being  small.  Suppose  that,  when  in  its  lowest 
position,  it  received  a  blow  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of 
its  motion,  such  as  would  make  it  vibrate  in  an  arc  at  right  angles  to  its 
arc  of  primitive  vibration,  it  follows  from  the  law  of  the  composition  of 
velocities  (52)  that  the  joint  effect  will  be  to  make  it  vibrate  in  an  arc  inclined 
at  a  certain  angle  to  the  arc  of  primitive  vibration,  the  magnitude  of  the 
angle  depending  on  the  magnitude  of  the  blow.  If  the  blow  communicated 
a  velocity  equal  to  that  with  which  the  body  is  already  moving,  the  angle 
would  be  45°.  Next  suppose  the  blow  to  communicate  an  equal  velocity, 
but  to  be  struck  when  the  body  is  at  its  highest  point,  this  will  cause  the 
particle  to  describe  a  circle,  and  to  move  as  a  conical  pendulum.  If  the 
blow  is  struck  under  any  other  circumstances,  the  particle  will  describe  an 
ellipse.  Now  as  the  two  blows  would  produce  separately  two  simple  vibra- 
tions in  directions  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  we  may  state  the  result 
arrived  at  as  follows : — If  two  rectilinear  vibrations  are  superinduced  on 
the  same  particle  in  directions  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  then  :  i.  If 
they  are  in  the  same  and  opposite  phases,  they  make  the  point  describe  a 
rectilinear  vibration  in  a  direction  inclined  at  a  certain  angle  to  cither  of 
the  original  vibrations.  2.  But  if  their  phases  differ  by  90°  or  a  quarter 
of  a  vibration,  the  particle  will  describe  a  circle,  provided  the  vibrations  are 
equal.    3.  Under  other  circumstances  the  particle  will  describe  an  ellipse. 

To  apply  this  to  the  case  of  polarised  light.  Suppose  two  rays  ol  light 
polarised  in  perpendicular  planes  to  coincide,  each  would  separately  cause 
the  same  particles  to  vibrate  in  perpendicular  directions.  Consequently — 
I.  If  the  vibrations  are  in  the  same  or  opposite  phases,  the  light  resulting  from 
the  two  rays  is  plane  polarised.  2.  If  the  rays  are  of  equal  intensity,  and 
their  phases  differ  by  90°,  the  resulting  light  is  circularly  polarised.  3.  Under 
other  circumstances  the  light' is  elliptically  polarised. 

As  an  example,  if  reference  is  made  to  arts.  665  and  666,  it  will  be  seen. 
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that  the  rays  denoted  by  O  and  E  are  superimposed  in  the  manner  above 
described.  Consequently,  the  light  which  leaves  the  depolariaing  plate  is 
elliptically  polarised.  If,  however,  the  principal  plane  of  the  depi^rising 
plate  is  turned  so  as  to  make  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  plane  of  primitive 
polarisation,  0  and  E  have  equal  intensities  ;  and  if,  further,  the  plate  ii 
made  of  a  certain  thickness,  so  that  the  phases  of  O  and  E  may  differ  by 
go",  or  by  a  quarter  of  a  vibration,  the  light  which  emerges  from  the  plate  is 
circularly  polarised.  This  method  may  be  employed  to  produce  circularly 
polarised  light. 

Circular  or  elliptical  polarisation  may  be  either  rigkt-hoMded  or  Uft- 
handed,  or  what  is  sometimes  called  dextrogyrate  and  Ittvogyrate.  If  tbe 
observer  looks  along  the  ray  in  the  direction  of  propagation,  from  polat' 
iser  to  analyser,  then,  if  the  particles  move  in  the  same  direction  as  the  hands 
of  a  watch  with  its  face  to  the  observer,  the  polarisation  is  right-handed. 

67  [.  VraBnei>a  rhomb. — This  is  a  means  of  obtaining  circularly  polarised 
light.  We  have  just  seen  (670)  that,  to  obtain  a  ray  of  circularly  polarised 
light,  it  is  sufficient  to  decompose  a  ray  of  plane  polarised  light  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  produce  two  rays  of  light  of  equal  intensity  polarised 
in  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  differing  in  their  paths  by  i 
quarter  of  an  undulation.  Fresnel  effected  this  by  means  of  a  rhomb  which 
has  recci\'ed  his  name.  It  is  made  of  glass  ;  its  acute  angle  is  54",  and  its 
obtuse  136''.  If  aray  ((i,lig.  <i73)  of  plane  polarised  tight  falls  perpendicu- 
larly on  the  face  All,  it  will  undergo  two  total  interaal  reflections  at  an  angle 
of  about  54°,  one  at  E,  and  the  other  at  F,  and  will  emerge  perpendiculariy. 
If  the  plane  ABCD  be  inclined  at  an  angle  of 
45''  to  the  plane  of  polarisation,  the  polarised  ray 
«H1  be  divided  into  two  coincident  rays,  with  thdr 
planes  of  polarisation  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
and  it  appears  that  one  of  them  loses  exactly  a 
quarter  of  an  undulation,  so  that  on  emerging  from 
the  rhomb  the  ray  is  circularly  polarised.  If  the  r»t 
emerging  as  above  from  Fresnel's  rhomb  is  ex- 
amined, il  will  be  found  to  differ  from  plane  polarised 
lighl  in  this,  that,  when  il  passes  through  a  double 
refracting  prism,  the  ordinary  and  exlraordinir)' 
rays  are  of  equal  intensity  in  all  positions  of  tbe 
prism.  Moreover,  it  differs  from  ordinary  light  in 
this,  that,  if  it  passed  through  a  second  rhomb  placed 
parallel  to  the  first,  a  second  quarter  of  an  undulation  will  be  lost,  so  that 
the  parts  of  the  original  plane  polarised  ray  will  differ  by  half  an  undulation, 
and  the  emergent  ray  will  be  plane  polarised  ;  moreover  the  plane  of  polar- 
isation will  be  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45"  to  ABCD,  but  on  the  c/Afr  j«iiif 
from  the  plane  of  primiiLvc  polarisation. 

672.  BiUptimU  poiariauiaii. — In  addition  to  the  method  already  men- 
tioned (671).  elliptically  polarised  light  is  generally  obtained  whenever  plane 
polarised   light  suffers    reflection.     Polarised  light  reflected  from  metals   f 
becomes  elliptically  polarised,  the  degree  of  ellipticity  depending  on  the  direc-   I 
tion  of  the  incident  my,  and  ofitsplaneofpolarisation,  as  wellason  the  nature   ] 
of  the  reflecting  substance.     When  reflected  from  silver,  the  polarisation  is    I 
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almost  circular,  and  from  galena  almost  plane.  If  elliptically  polarised  light  be 
analysed  by  the  Nicol's  prism,  it  never  vanishes,  though  at  alternate  positions 
it  becomes  fainter;  it  is  thus  distinguished  from  plane  and  from  circular 
polarised  light.  If  analysed  by  Iceland  spar  neither  image  disappears,  but 
they  undergo  changes  in  intensity. 

Light  can  also  be  polarised  elliptically  in  Fresnel's  rhomb.  If  the  angle 
between  the  planes  of  primitive  polarisation  and  of  incidence  be  any  other 
than  45°,  the  emergent  ray  is  elliptically  polarised. 

673.  Sotatory  polarisation. — Rock  crystal  or  quartz  possesses  a  re- 
markable property  which  was  long  regarded  as  peculiar  to  itself  among  all 
crystals,  though  it  has  been  since  found  to  be  shared  by  tartaric  acid  and  its 
salts,  together  with  some  other  crystalline  bodies.  This  property  is  called 
rotatory  polarisation,  and  may  be  described  as  follows: — Let  a  ray  of 
homogeneous  light  be  polarised,  and  let  the  analyser,  say  a  Nicol's  prism,  be 
turned  till  the  light  does  not  pass  through  it.  Take  a  thin  section  of  a  quartz 
crystal  cut  at  right  angles  to  its  axis,  and  place  it  between  the  polariser  and 
the  analyser  with  its  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  rays.  The  light  will  now 
pass  through  the  analyser.  The  phenomenon  is  not  the  same  as  that  pre- 
viously described  (663),  for,  if  the  rock  crystal  is  turned  round  its  axis,  no 
effect  is  produced,  and  if  the  analyser  is  turned,  the  ray  is  found  to  h^piane 
polarised  in  a  plane  inclined  at  a  certain  angle  to  the  plane  of  primitive 
polarisation.  If  the  light  is  red,  and  the  plate  i  millimetre  thick,  this  anj^le 
is  about  17^.  In  some  specimens  of  quartz  the  plane  of  polarisation  is 
turned  to  the  right  hand,  in  others  to  the  left  hand.  Specimens  of  the 
former  kind  are  said  to  be  right-handed,  those  of  the  latter  kind  left-handed. 
This  difference  corresponds  to  a  difference  in  crystallographic  structure. 
The  property  possessed  by  rock  cr)-stal  of  turning  the  plane  of  polarisation 
through  a  certain  angle  was  thoroughly  investigated  by  Biot,  who,  amongst 
other  results,  arrived  at  this  : — For  a  given  colour  the  angle  through  which 
the  plane  of  polarisation  is  turned  is  proportional  to  the  thickness  of  the 
quartz. 

674.  Plijslcal  esplanatloa  of  rotatory  polarisation. — The  explanation 
of  the  phenomenon  described  in  the  last  article  is  as  follows  : — When  a  ray 
of  polarised  light  passes  along  the  axis  of  the  quartz  crystal,  it  is  divided  into 
two  rays  of  circularly  polarised  light  of  equal  intensity,  which  pass  through 
the  crystal  with  different  velocities.  In  one  the  circular  polarisation  is  right- 
handed,  in  the  other  left-handed  (670).  The  existence  of  these  rays  was 
proved  by  Fresnel,  who  succeeded  in  separating  them.  On  emerging  from 
•he  crystal,  they  are  compounded  into  a  plane  polarised  ray ;  but,  since  they 
move  with  unequal  velocities  within  the  crystal,  they  emerge  in  different 
phases,  and  consequently  the  plane  of  polarisation  will  not  coincide  with  the 
plane  of  primitive  polarisation.  This  can  be  readily  shown  by  reasoning 
similar  to  that  employed  in  art.  670.  The  same  reasoning  will  also  show 
that  the  plane  of  polarisation  will  be  turned  to  the  right  or  left,  according 
as  the  right-handed  or  left-handed  ray  moves  with  the  greater  velocity. 
Moreover,  the  amount  of  the  rotation  will  depend  on  the  amount  of  the 
retardation  of  the  ray  whose  velocity  is  least ;  that  is  to  say,  it  will  depend 
on  the  thickness  of  the  plate  of  quartz.  In  this  manner  the  phenomena  of 
rotatory  polarisation  can  be  completely  accounted  for. 
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675.  Coloratioa  produced  lay  rotatory  polarisation. — The  rotation  is 

different  with  different  colours  ;  its  magnitude  depends  on  the  refrangibility, 
and  is  greatest  with  the  most  refrangible  rays.  In  the  case  of  red  light  a 
plate  I  millimetre  in  thickness  will  rotate  the  plane  17°,  while  a  plate  of  the 
same  thickness  will  rotate  it  44°  in  the  case  of  violet  light.  Hence  with 
white  light  there  will,  in  each  position  of  the  analysing  NicoPs  prism,  be  a 
greater  or  less  quantity  of  each  colour  transmitted.  In  the  case  of  a  right- 
handed  crystal,  when  the  Nicol's  prism  is  turned  to  the  right,  the  colours 
will  successively  appear  from  the  less  refrangible  to  the  more  so — that  is, 

in  the  order  of  the  spectrum,  from  red  to  violet ;  with 
a  left-handed  crystal  in  the  reverse  order.  Obviously 
in  turning  the  NicoPs  prism  to  the  left,  the  reverse  of 
these  results  will  take  place. 

When  a  quartz  plate  cut  perpendicularly  to  the 

p.  axis  and  traversed  by  a   ray  of   polarised   light  is 

'  looked  at  through  a  doubly  refracting  prism,  two 
brilliantly  coloured  images  are  seen,  of  which  the  tints  are  complementary  : 
for  their  images  are  partially  superposed,  and  in  this  position  there  is 
white  light  (fig.  573).  When  the  prism,  is  turned  from  left  to  right,  the  two 
images  change  colour  and  assume  successively  all  the  colours  of  the 
spectrum.  1 

This  will  be  understood  from  what  has  been  said  about  the  different 
rotation  for  different  colours.     Quartz  rotates  the  plane  of  polarisation  for     j 
red  1 7°  for  each  millimetre,  and  ifor  violet  44°  ;  hence  from  the  great  difference    t 
of  these  two  angles,  when  the  polarised  light  which  has  traversed  the  quartz     ] 
plate  emerges,  the  various  simple  colours  which  it  contains  are  polarised  in     | 
different   planes.     Consequently,   when   the   rays   thus   transmitted  by  the 
quartz  pass  through  a  double-refracting  prism,  they  are  each  decomposed     ( 
into  two  others  polarised  at  right  angles  to  each  other :  the  various  simple 
colours  are  not  divided  in  the  same  proportion  between  the  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  rays  furnished  by  the  prism  ;  the  two  images  are,  therefore,    ( 
coloured  ;  but,  since  those  which  are  wanting  in  one  occur  in  the  other,  the 
colours  of  the  images  are  perfectly  complementary. 

These  phenomena  of  coloration  may  be  well  seen  by  means  of  Norrem- 
berg's  apparatus  (fig.  561).    A  quartz  plate,  j,  cut  at  right  angles  to  the  axis    * 
and  fixed  in  a  cork  disc,  is  placed  on  a  screen,  ^  ;  the  mirror,  n  (fig.  560), 
being  then  so  inclined  that  a  ray  of  polarised  light  passes  through  the  quartz, 
the  latter  is  viewed  through  a  double-refracting  prism,  ^;  when  this  tube  is    ^ 
turned  the  complementary  images  furnished  by  the  passage  of  polarised    ) 
light  through  the  quartz  are  seen.  ; 

676.  Sotatory  power  of  liquids. — Biot  found  that  a  great  number  of    I 
liquids  and  solutions   possess  the  property  of  rotatory  polarisation.      He    ( 
further  obser\'ed  that  the  deviation  of  the  plane  of  polarisation  can  reveal    ^ 
differences  in  the  composition  of  bodies  where  none  is  exhibited  by  chemical 
analysis.    For  instance,  the  two  sugars  obtained  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids 
on  cane-sugar  deflect  the  plane  of  polarisation,  the  one  to  the  right  and  the 
^ther  to  the  left,  although  the  chemical  composition  of  the  two  sugars  is  the 

ame. 

The  rotatory  power  of  liquids  is  far  less  than  that  of  quartz.     In  con- 
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centrated  syrup  of  cane  sugar,  which  possesses  the  rotatory  power  in  the 
highest  degree,  the  power  is  l^  that  of  quartz,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to 
operate  upon  columns  of  liquids  of   considerable   length— 8  inches,  for 

example. 

Fig.  574  represents  the  apparatus  devised  by  Biot  for  measuring  the 
rotatory  power  of  liquids.     On  a  metal  groove,  g^  fixed  to  a  support,  r,  is  a 


tn 


Fig.  574. 

brass  tube  20  centimetres  long,  in  which  is  contained  the  liquid  experimented 
upon.  This  tube,  which  is  tinned  inside,  is  closed  at  each  end  by  glass 
plates  fastened  by  screw  collars.  At  m  is  a  mirror  of  black  glass,  inclined 
at  the  polarising  angle  to  the  axis  of  the  tubes  bd  and  a,  so  that  the  ray  re- 
flected by  the  mirror  niy  in  the  direction  bda^  is  polarised.  In  the  centre  of 
the  graduated  circle  //,  inside  the  tube  a,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  bda^ 
is  a  double-refracting  achromatic  prism,  which  can  be  turned  about  the  axis 
of  the  apparatus  by  means  of  a  button  n.  The  latter  is  fix*,  to  a  limb  r,  on 
which  is  a  vernier,  to  indicate  the  number  of  degrees  turned  through.  Lastly, 
from  the  position  of  the  mirror  m,  the  plane  of  polarisation,  ^od^  of  the  re- 
flected ray  is  vertical,  and  the  zero  of  the  graduation  of  the  circle  /{  is  on 
this  plane. 

Before  placing  the  tube  d  in  the  groove  ^,  the  extraordmary  image  fur- 
nished by  the  double-refracting  prism  disappears  whenever  the  limb  c  corre- 
sponds to  the  zero  of  the  graduation,  because  then  the  double-refracting  prism 
is  so  turned  that  its  principal  section  coincides  with  the  plane  of  polarisation 
(661).     This  is  the  case  also  when  the  tube  ^is  full  of  water  or  any  other 
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ifmctive  liquid,  like  alcohol,  ether,  &c.,  which  shows  that  the  plane  of  polari- 
sation has  not  been  turned.  But  if  the  tube  be  filled  with  a  solution  of  cane- 
sugar  or  any  other  active  liquid,  the  extraordinary  image  reappears,  and  to 
extinguish  it,  the  limb  must  be  turned  to  a  certain  extent  either  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left  of  zero,  according  as  the  liquid  is  right-handed  or  left-handed, 
showing  that  the  polarising  plane  has  been  turned  by  the  same  angle.  With 
solution  of  cane-sugar  the  rotation  takes  place  to  the  right ;  and  if  with  the 
same  solution  tubes  of  different  lengths  are  taken,  the  rotation  is  found  to 
increase  proportionally  to  the  length,  in  conformity  with  art.  673  ;  further, 
with  the  same  tube,  but  with  solutions  of  various  strengths,  the  rotation 
increases  with  the  quantity  of  sugar  dissolved,  so  that  the  quantitative 
analysis  of  a  solution  may  be  made  by  means  of  its  angle  of  deviation. 

In  this  experiment  homogeneous  light  must  be  used  ;  for,  as  the  various 
tints  of  the  spectra  have  different  rotatory  powers,  white  light  is  decomposed 
in  traversing  an  active  liquid,  and  the  extraordinary  image  does  not  disappear 
completely  in  any  position  of  the  double-refracting  prism — it  simply  changes 
the  tint.  The  transition  tint  (677)  may,  however,  be  observed.  To  avoid 
this  inconvenience,  a  piece  of  red  glass  is  placed  in  the  tube  between  the  eye 
and  the  double-refracting  prism,  which  only  allows  red  light  to  pass.  The 
extraordinary  image  disappears  in  that  case,  whenever  the  principal  section 
of  the  prism  coincides  with  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  the  red  ray. 

677.  Soleil*s  saooliarimeter. — Soleil  constructed  an  apparatus^  based 
upon  the  rotatory  power  of  liquids,  for  analysing  saccharine  substances, 
to  which  the  name  saccharimeter  is  applied.  Fig.  575  represents  the  sac- 
charimeter  fixed  horizontally  on  its  foot,  and  fig.  576  gives  a  longitudinal 
section. 

The  principle  of  this  instrument  is  not  that  of  observing  the  amplitude 
of  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarisation,  as  in  Biot's  apparatus,  but  that 
c){  compensation  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  second  active  substance  is  used  acting  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  that  analysed,  and  whose  thickness  can  be  altered  until 
the  contrary  actions  of  the  two  substances  completely  neutralise  each  other. 
Instead  of  measuring  the  deviation  of  the  plane  of  polarisation,  the  thick- 
ness is  measured  which  the  plate  of  quartz  must  have  in  order  to  obtain 
perfect  compensation. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  three  parts — a  tube  containing  the  liquid  to  be 
analysed,  a  polariser,  and  an  analyser. 

The  tube  /;/,  containing  the  liquid,  is  made  of  copper,  tinned  on  the 
inside,  and  closed  at  both  ends  by  two  glass  plates.  It  rests  on  a  support, 
/',  terminated  at  both  ends  by  tubes,  r  and  «,  in  which  are  the  crystals  used 
as  analysers  and  polarisers,  and  which  are  represented  in  section  (fig.  $76). 

In  front  of  the  aperture  S  (fig.  576)  is  placed  an  ordinary  moderator 
lamp.  The  light  emitted  by  this  lamp  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  first  meets 
a  double-refracting  prism  r,  which  serves  as  polariser  (659).  The  ordinary 
image  alone  meets  the  eye,  the  extraordinary  image  being  projected  out  of 
the  field  of  vision  in  consequence  of  the  amplitude  of  the  angle  which  the 
ordinary  makes  with  the  extraordinary  ray.  The  double-refracting  prism  is 
in  such  a  position  that  the  plane  of  polarisation  is  vertical,  and  passes  through 
the  axis  of  the  apparatus. 

Emerging  from  the  double-refracting  prism,  the  polarised  ray  meets  a 
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plate  of  quam  with  double  rotation ;  that  is,  this  plate  rotates  the  plane 
both  to  the  right  and  to  the  left.  This  is  effected  by  constnicling  the  plate 
of  two  quartz  plates  of  opposite  rotation  placed  one  on  the  other,  as  shown 
in  fig.  S77,  so  that  the  line  of  separation  is  vertical  and  in  the  same  plane  as 
the  axis  of  the  apparatus.  These  plates,  cut  perpendicularly  to  the  axis, 
have  a  thickness  of  375  millimetres,  corresponding  to  a  rotation  of  90°,  and 


give  a  rose-violet  tint,  called  the  tint  of  passage,  or  iransitioK  tint  As  the 
quartz,  whether  right-handed  or  left-handed,  turns  always  to  the  same  extent 
fcr  the  same  thickness,  it  follows  that  the  two  quartz  plates  a  and  i  turn 
the  plane  of  polarisation  equally,  one  to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left. 
Hence,  looked  at  through  a  double- refracting  prism,  they  present  exactly  the 
same  tint. 

Having  traversed  the  quartz  q.  the  polarised  ray  passes  into  the  liquid 
in  the  tube  m,  and  then  meets  a  single  plate  of  quartz  i,  of  any  thickness, 
the  use  of  which  will  be  seen  presently.  The  compensator  n,  which  destroys 
the  rotation  of  the  column  of  liquid  m,  consists  of  two  quartz  plates,  with  the 
same  rotation  either  to  the  right  or  the  left,  but  opposite  to  that  of  the  plate 
1.  These  two  quartz  plates,  a  section  of  which  is  represented  in  lig.  577,  are 
obtained  by  cutting  obliquely  a  quartz  plate  with  parallel  sides,  so  as  to  form 
two  prisms  of  the  same  angle,  N,  N',  which  is  called  a  biquartg  %  super- 
posing, then,  these  two  prisms,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  a  single  plate  is 
obtained  with  parallel  faces,  which  can  be  varied  at  will.  This  is  effected 
by  fixing  each  prism  to  a  slide,  so  as  to  move  it  in  either  direction  without 
disturbing  the  parallelism.  This  motion  is  effected  by  means  of  a  double 
rackwork  and  pinion  motion  turned  by  a  milled  head,  b  (figs.  575,  576). 

When  these  plates  move  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrows  (5g.  577), 
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it  is  clear  that  the  sum  of  their  thicknesses  increases,  and  that  it  diminishes 
when  the  plates  are  moved  in  the  contrar>'  direction.  A  scale  and  a  vernier 
follow  the  plates  in  their  motion,  and  measure  the  thickness  of  the  compen- 
sator. This  scale,  represented  with  its  vernier  in  tig.  578,  has  two  divisions 
with  a  common  zero,  one  from  left  to  right  for  right-handed  liquids,  and 
another  from  right  to  left  for  left-handed. 

When  the  vernier  is  at  zero  of  the  scale,  the  sum  of  the  thicknesses  of 
the  plates  NN'  is  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the  plate  /',  and  as  the  rotation  of 

Fig.  576. 
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Fig.  578.  Fig.  579.  ^ 

the  latter  is  opposed  to  that  of  the  compensator,  the  effect  is  zero.  But  by 
moving  the  plates  of  the  compensator  in  one  or  the  other  direction  either 
the  compensator  or  the  quartz,  /,  preponderates,  and  there  is  a  rotation  from 
left  to  right. 

Behind  the  compensator  is  a  double-refracting  prism,  c  (fig.  576),  serving 
as  analyser  to  observe  the  polarised  ray  which  has  traversed  the  liquid  and 
the  various  quartz  plates.     In  order  to  understand  more  easily  the  object  of 
the  prism  r,  we  will  neglect  for  a  moment  the  crystals  and  the  lenses  on  the 
left  of  the  drawing.     If  at  first  the  zero  of  the  vernier  o  coincides  with  that 
of  the  scale,  and  if  the  liquid  in  the  tube  is  inactive,  the  actions  of  the  com- 
pensator, and  of  the  plate  /',  neutralise  each  other  ;  and,  the  liquid  having  no 
action,  the  two  halves  of  the  plate  ^,  seen  through  the  prism  r,  give  exactly 
the  same  tint  as  has  been  observed  above.     But  if  the  tube  filled  with  inac- 
tive liquid  be  replaced  by  one  full  of  solution  of  sugar,  the  rotatory  power  of 
this  solution  is  added  to  that  of  one  of  the  halves  {a  or  b)  of  the  plate  q  (viz. 
th:it  half  which  tends  to  turn  the  plane  of  polarisation  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  solution),  and  subtracted  from  that  of  the  other.     Hence  the  two 
halves  of  the  plate  q  no  longer  show  the  same  tint ;  the  half  a,  for  instance, 
is  red,  while  the  half  b  is  blue.     The  prisms  of  the  compensator  are  then 
moved  by  turning  the  milled  head  ^,  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  until 
the  difference  of  action  of  the  compensator  and  of  the  plate  /  compensates 
the  rotatory  power  of  the  solution,  which  takes  place  when  the  two  halves 
of  the  plate  q^  with  double  rotation,  revert  to  their  original  tint. 

The  direction  of  the  deviation  and  the  thickness  of  the  compensator  are 
measured  by  the  relative  displacement  of  the  scale  ^,  and  of  the  vernier  r. 
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Ten  of  the  divisions  on  the  scale  correspond  to  a  difference  of  i  millimetre 
in  the  thickness  of  the  compensator  ;  and  as  the  vernier  gives  itself  tenths 
of  these  divisions,  it  therefore  measures  differences  of  ^  in  the  thickness  of 
the  compensator. 

When  once  the  tints  of  the  two  halves  of  the  plate  are  exactly  the  same, 
and  therefore  the  same  as  before  interposing  the  solution  of  sugar,  the 
division  on  the  scale  corresponding  to  the  vernier  is  read  off,  and  the  cor- 
responding number  gives  the  strength  of  the  solution.  This  depends  on  the 
experimental  fact  that  16*471  grains  of  pure  and  well-dried  sugar-candy  being 
dissolved  in  water,  and  the  solution  diluted  to  the  volume  of  100  cubic  cen- 
timetres, and  observed  in  a  tube  of  20  centimetres  in  length,  the  deviation 
produced  is  the  same  as  that  effected  by  a  quartz  plate  a  millimetre  thick. 
In  making  the  analysis  of  raw  sugar,  a  weight  of  16-471  grains  of  sugar  is 
taken,  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  solution  made  up  to  100  cubic  centimetres, 
with  which  a  tube  20  centimetres  in  length  is  filled,  and  the  number  indicated 
by  the  vernier  read  off,  when  the  primitive  tint  has  been  obtained.  This 
number  being  42,  for  example,  it  is  concluded  that  the  amount  of  crystallisable 
sugar  in  the  solution  is  42  per  cent,  of  that  which  the  solution  of  sugar-candy 
contained,  and,  therefore,  16*471  grains  x  y*^'-,  or  6*918  grains.  This  result 
is  only  valid  when  the  sugar  is  not  mixed  with  uncrystallisable  sugar  or 
some  other  left-handed  substance.  In  that  case  the  crystallisable  sugar, 
which  is  right-handed,  must  be,  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid,  converted 
into  uncrystallisable  sugar,  which  is  left-handed  ;  and  a  new  determination 
is  made,  which,  together  with  the  first,  gives  the  quantity  of  crystallisable 
sugar. 

The  arrangement  of  crystals  and  lenses,  <?,  g^f^  and  /?,  placed  behind  the 
prism  r,  forms  what  Soleil  calls  the  producer  of  sensible  tints.  For  the 
most  delicate  tint — that  by  which  a  very  feeble  difference  in  the  coloration 
of  the  two  halves  of  the  rotation  plate  can  be  distinguished—  is  not  the  same 
for  all  eyes  ;  for  most  people  it  is  of  a  violet-blue  tint,  like  flax  blossom  ;  and 
it  is  important  either  to  produce  this  tint,  or  some  other  equally  sensible  to 
the  eye  of  the  observer.  This  is  effected  by  placing  in  front  of  the  prism,  r, 
at  first  a  quartz  plate,  Oy  cut  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  then  a  small  Galileo's 
telescope  consisting  of  a  double  convex  glass,  g^  and  a  double  concave  glass, 
f  which  can  be  approximated  or  removed  from  each  other  according  to  the 
distance  of  distinct  vision  of  each  observer.  Lastly,  there  is  a  double-re- 
fracting prism,  Cy  acting  as  polariser  in  reference  to  the  quartz,  and  the  prism 
a  as  analyser  ;  and  hence,  when  the  latter  is  turned  either  right  or  left,  the 
light  which  has  traversed  the  prism  c,  and  the  plate  ^,  changes  its  tint,  and 
finally  gives  that  which  is  the  most  delicate  for  the  experimenter. 

678.  Analysis  of  diabetic  nrine. — In  the  disease  diabetes,  the  urine 
contains  a  large  quantity  of  fermentable  sugar,  called  diabetic  sugar, 
which  in  the  natural  condition  of  the  urine  turns  the  plane  of  polarisation  to 
the  right.  To  estimate  the  quantity  of  this  sugar,  the  urine  is  first  clarified 
by  heating  it  with  acetate  of  lead  and  filtering  ;  the  tube  is  filled  with  the 
clear  liquid  thus  obtained  ;  and  the  milled  head,  b,  turned,  until  by  means  of 
the  double-rotating  plate  the  same  tint  is  obtained  as  before  the  interposition 
of  the  urine.  Experiment  has  shown  that  100  parts  of  the  saccharimetric 
scale  represent  the  displacement  which  the  quartz  compensators  must  have 
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when  there  are  225-6  grains  of  sugar  in  a  litre  ;  hence  each  division  of  the 
scale  represents  2*256  of  sugar.  Accordingly,  to  obtain  the  quantity  of  sugar 
in  a  g^ven  urine,  the  number  indicated  by  the  vernier,  at  the  moment  at 
which  the  primitive  tint  reappears,  must  be  multiplied  by  2*256. 

679.  Folarisatlott  of  lieat.— The  rays  of  heat,  like  those  of  light,  may 
become  polarised  by  reflection  and  by  refraction.  The  experiments  on  this 
subject  are  diflicult  of  execution  ;  they  were  first  made  by  Malus  and 
Herard,  in  18 10;  after  the  death  of  Malus  they  were  continued  by  the  latter 
philosopher. 

In  his  experiments,  the  calorific  rays  reflected  from  one  mirror  were  re- 
ceived upon  a  second,  just  as  in  Norremberg's  apparatus  ;  from  the  second 
they  fell  upon  a  small  metallic  reflector,  which  concentrated  them  upon  the 
bulb  of  a  differential  thermometer.  Berard  observed  that  heat  was  not 
reflected  when  the  plane  of  reflection  of  the  second  mirror  was  at  right  angles 
to  that  of  the  flrst.  As  this  phenomenon  is  the  same  as  that  presented  by 
light  under  the  same  circumstances,  Berard  concluded  that  heat  became 
polarised  in  being  reflected. 

The  double  refraction  of  heat  may  be  shown  by  concentrating  the  sun's 
rays  by  means  of  a  heliostat  on  a  prism  of  Iceland  spar,  and  investigating 
the  resultant  pencil  by  means  of  a  thermopile,  which  must  have  a  sharp 
narrow  edge.  In  this  case  also  there  is  an  ordinary  and  an  extraordinary 
ray,  which  follow  the  same  laws  as  those  of  light.  In  the  optic  axis  of  the 
calcspar,  heat  is  not  doubly  refracted.  A  Nicol's  prism  can  be  used  for  the 
polarisation  of  heat  as  well  as  for  that  of  light ;  a  polarised  ray  does  not 
traverse  the  second  Niccl  if  the  plane  of  its  principal  section  is  perpendicular 
to  the  vibrations  of  the  ray.  The  phenomena  of  the  polarisation  of  heat 
may  also  be  studied  by  means  of  plates  of  tourmaline  and  of  mica.  The 
angle  of  polarisation  is  virtually  the  same  for  heat  as  for  light.  In  all  these 
experiments  the  prisms  must  be  very  near  each  other. 

The  diffraction,  and  therefore  the  interference,  of  rays  of  heat  has  recently 
been  established  by  the  experiments  of  Knoblauch  and  others.  And  Forbes, 
who  has  repeated  Fresnel's  experiment  with  a  rhombohedron  of  rock  salt, 
has  found  that  by  two  total  internal  reflections,  heat  is  circularly  polarised, 
just  as  is  the  case  with  light. 
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BOOK   VIII. 

ON       MAGNETISM. 

CHAPTER    I. 
PROPERTIES  OF   MAGNETS. 

680.  Vatnral  and  artificial  xaujgnetB,— Magnets  are  substances  which 
have  the  property  of  attracting  iron,  and  the  term  magnetism  is  applied  to 
the  cause  of  this  attraction,  and  to  the  resulting  phenomena. 

This  property  was  known  to  the  ancients  ;  it  exists  in  the  highest  degree 
in  an  ore  of  iron  which  is  known  in  chemistry  as  the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron. 
Its  comi>osition  is  represented  by  the  formula  FejO^. 

This  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  or  iodestone^  as  it  is  called,  was  first  found 
at  Magnesia,  in  Asia  Minor,  the  name  magnet  being  derived  from  this  cir- 
cumstance. The  name  lodestone,  which  is  applied  to  this  natural  magnet, 
was  given  on  account  of  its  being  used  when  suspended  as  a  guiding  or  lead- 
ing stone,  from  the  Saxon  icedan,  to  lead  ;  so  also  the  word  lodestar.  Lode- 
stone  is  very  abundant  in  nature  :  it  is  met  with  in  the  older  geological  forma- 
tions, especially  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  where  it  is  worked  as  a«  iron  ore, 
and  furnishes  the  best  quality  of  iron. 

When  a  bar  or  needle  of  steel  is  rubbed  with  a  magnet,  it  acquires 
magnetic  properties.  Such  bars  are  called  artificial  magnets  :  they  are 
more  powerful  than  natural  magnets,  and,  as  they  are  also  more  convenient, 
they  will  be  exclusively  referred  to  in  describing  the  phenomena  of  magnet- 
ism ;  the  best  modes  of  preparing  them  will  be  explained  in  a  subsequent 
article. 

681.  Poles  and  aentral  linei«^-When  a  small  particle  of  soft  iron  is  sus- 
pended by  a  thread  and  a  magnet  is  approached  to  it,  the  iron  is  attracted 
towards  the  magnet,  arid  some  force  is  required  for  its  removal.  The  force 
of  the  attraction  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  magnet ;  it  is  strongest  at 
the  two  ends,  and  is  totally  wanting  in  the  middle. 

This  variation  may  also  be  seen  very  clearly  when  a  magnetic  bar  is 
placed  in  iron  filings  ;  these  become  arranged  round  the  ends  of  the  bar 
in  feathery  tufts,  which  decrease  towards  the  middle  of  the  bar,  where 
there  are  none.  That  part  of  the  surface  of  the  bar  where  there  is  no 
visible  magnetic  force  is  called  the  neutral  tine ;  and  the  points  near  the 
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ends  of  the  bar  where  the  attraction  is  greatest  are  called  the  poies.  Every 
magnet,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  has  two  poles  and  a  neutral  line  : 
sometimes,  however,  in  magnetising  bars  and  needles,  poles  are  producer] 
lying  between  the  extreme  points.  Such  magnets  are  abnormal,  and  these 
points  are  called  intermediate  or  consequent  poles.  The  shortest  line  joining 
the  two  poles  is  termed  the  axis  of  the  magnet ;  in  a  horseshoe  magnet  the 
axis  is  in  the  direction  of  the  keeper.  The  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  axis 
of  a  bar  magnet  and  passing  through  the  neutral  line  is  sometimes  called  the 
equator  of  the  magnet. 

We  shall  presently  see  that  a  freely  suspended  magnet  always  sets  with 
one  pole  pointing  towards  the  north,  and  the  other  towards  the  south.    The 

end  pointing  towards  the 
north  is  called  in  this 
country  the  north  pole^ 
and  the  other  end  is 
the  south  pole.  The  end 
of  the  magnetic  needle 
*^*  ^  pointing  to  the  north  is 

also  sometimes  called  the  marked  end  of  the  needle.  Sometimes  also  the 
end  pointing  to  the  north  is  called  the  red  pole,  and  that  to  the  south  the 
blue  pole  ;  the  corresponding  terms  red  and  blue  magnetisms  are  also  some- 
times used. 

682.  Seolprooal  action  of  two  poles. — The  two  poles  of  a  magnet  appear 
^--..^  identical  when  they  are  brought  in  contact 

/         V  with  iron  filings  (fig.  580),  but  this  identity 

is  only  apparent,  for  when  a  small  mag- 
netic needle,  o^  (fig.  581),  is  suspended  by 
a  fine  thread,  and  the  north  pole.  A,  of 
another  needle  is  brought  near  its  nonh 
pole,  rt,  a  repulsion  takes  place.     If,  on 
ihe  contrary,  A  is  brought  near  the  south 
pole,  ^,  of  the  movable  needle,  the  latter 
is  strongly  attracted.     Hence  these  two 
poles,  a  and  ^,  are  not  identical,  for  one 
is  repelled  and  the  other  attracted  by  the 
same  pole  of  the  magnet  A.     It  may  be 
shown  in  the  same  manner  that  the  two 
poles  of  the  latter  are  also  different,  by 
successively  presenting  them  to  the  same 
pole,  Oy  of  the  movable  needle.     In  one 
case  there  is  repulsion,  in  the  other  attraction.     Hence  the  following  law 
may  be  enunciated  : — 

Poles  of  the  same  name  repel ^  and  poles  of  contrary  name  attract^  one 
another. 

The  opposite  actions  of  the  north  and  south  poles  may  be  shown  by  the 
following  experiment  : — A  piece  of  iron,  a  key  for  example,  is  supported  by 
a  magnetised  bar.  A  second  magnetised  bar  of  the  same  dimensions  is  then 
moved  along  the  first,  so  that  their  poles  are  contrary  (fig.  582).  The  key 
remains  suspended  so  long  as  the  two  poles  are  at  some  distance,  but  when 
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they  are  sufficiently  near,  the  key  drops,  just  as  if  the  bar  which  supported 
it  had  lost  its  magnetism.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  for  the  key  would 
be  again  supported  if  the 
first  magnet  were  presented 
to  it  after  the  removal  of  the 
second  bar. 

The  attraction  which  a 
magnet  exerts  upon  iron  is 
reciprocal,  which  is  indeed 
a  general  principle  of  all 
attractions.  It  is  easily 
verified    by    presenting    a 
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mass  of  iron  to  a  movable  magnet,  when  the  latter  is  attracted. 

683.  Rypotliesis  of  two  maffnetio  flnids. — In  order  to  explain  the  phe- 
nomena of  magnetism,  the  existence  of  two  hypothetical  magnetic  fiuids  has 
been  assumed,  each  of  which  acts  repulsively  on  itself,  but  attracts  the  other 
fluid.  The  fluid  whose  action  predominates  at  the  north  pole  of  the  magnet 
is  called  the  north  fluid,  or  red  magnetism  ;  and  that  at  the  south  pole  the 
south  fluid,  or  btue  magnetism.  The  term  *  fluid '  is  apt  to  puzzle  beginners, 
from  its  ambiguity.  Ordinarily  the  idea  of  a  liquid  is  associated  with  the  term 
*  a  fluid ; '  hence  the  use  of  this  term  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  magnetism 
and  electricity  has  produced  a  widely  prevailing  impression  of  the  material 
nature  of  these  two  forces.  The  word  *  fluid,'  it  must  be  remembered,  em- 
braces gases  as  well  as  liquids,  and  here  it  must  be  pictured  to  the  mind  as 
representing  an  invisible,  elastic,  gaseous  atmosphere  or  shell  surrounding 
the  particles  of  all  magnetic  substances. 

It  is  assumed  that,  before  magnetisation,  these  fluids  are  combined  round 
each  molecule,  and  mutually  neutralise  each  other  ;  they  can  be  separated 
by  the  influence  of  a  force  greater  than  that  of  their  mutual  attraction,  and 
can  arrange  themselves  round  the  molecules  to  which  they  are  attached,  but 
cannot  be  removed  from  them. 

The  hypothesis  of  the  two  fluids  is  convenient  in  explaining  magnetic 
phenomena,  and  will  be  adhered  to  in  what  follows.  But  it  must  not  be 
regarded  as  anything  more  than  a  provisional  hypothesis,  and  it  will  after- 
wards be  shown  (878)  that  magnetic  phenomena  appear  to  result  from  elec- 
trical currents,  circulating  in  magnetic  bodies  ;  a  mode  of  view  which  connects 
the  theory  of  magnetism  with  that  of  electricity. 

684.  Precise  deflnltioii  of  poles. — By  aid  of  the  preceding  hypothesis 
we  are  enabled  to  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the  distribution  of  the  magnetism 
in  a  magnetised  bar,  and  to  account  for  the  circumstance  that  there  is  no 
free  magnetism  in  the  middle  of  the  bar,  and  that  it  is  strongest  at  the  poles. 
If  AB  (fig.  583)  represent  a  ma^et,  then  the  alternate  black  and  white 
spaces  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  position  of  the  magnetic  fluids  in  a 
series  of  particles  after  magnetisation  :  in  accordance  with  what  has  been 
said,  the  white  spaces,  representing  the  south  fluid,  all  point  in  one  direction, 
and  the  north  fluid  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  last  half  of  the  terminal 
molecule  at  one  end  would  have  north  polarity,  and  at  the  other  south 
polarity.  Let  N  represent  the  north  pole  of  a  magnetic  needle  placed  near 
the  magnet  AB  ;  then  the  south  fluid  s  in  the  terminal  molecule  would  tend 
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to  attract  N,  and  the  north  fluid  n  would  tend  to  repel  it ;  but  as  the  mole- 
cule of  south  fluid  s  is  nearer  N  than  the  molecule  of  the  north  fluid  «,  the 
attraction  between  s  and  N  would  be  greater  than  the  repulsion  between  n 
and  N.     Similarly  the  attraction  between  j'  and  N  would  be  greater  than 

If"  s"  ft'  s'  n  s 
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the  repulsion  between  n'  and  N,  and  so  on  with  the  following  j"  and  //",  &c. 
And  all  these  forces  would  give  a  resultant  tending  to  attract  N,  whose 
point  of  application  would  have  a  certain  fixed  position,  which  would  be  the 
south  pole  of  AB.  In  like  manner  it  might  be  shown  that  the  resultant  of 
the  forces  acting  at  the  other  end  of  the  bar  would  form  a  north  pole,  and 
would  hence  repel  the  north  pole  of  the  needle,  but  would  attract  its  south 
pole. 

That  such  a  series  of  polarised  particles  really  acts  like  an  ordinary 
magnet  may  be  shown  by  partly  filling  a  glass  tube  with  steel  filings,  and 
passing  the  pole  of  a  strong  magnet  several  times  along  the  outside  in  one 
constant  direction,  taking  care  not  to  shake  the  tube.  The  individual  filings 
will  thus  be  magnetised,  and  the  whole  column  of  them  presented  to  a  mag- 
netic needle  will  attract  and  repel  its  poles  just  like  an  ordinary  bar  magnet, 
exhibiting  a  north  pole  at  one  end,  a  south  pole  at  the  other,  and  no  polarity 
in  the  middle  ;  but  on  shaking  the  tube,  or  turning  out  the  filings,  and  put- 
ting them  in  again  so  as  to  destroy  the  regularity,  every  trace  of  polarity  will 
disappear.  It  appears  hence  that  the  polarity  at  each  end  of  a  magnet  is 
caused  by  the  fact  that  the  resultant  action  on  a  magnetic  body  is  strongest 
near  the  ends,  and  does  not  arise  from  any  accumulation  of  magnetisms 
at  the  ends. 

The  same  point  m^ay  be  illustrated  by  the  following  experiment,  which  is 
due  to  Sir  W.  Grove  : — In  a  glass  tube  with  flat  glass  ends  is  placed  water  in 
which  is  diffused  magnetic  oxide  of  iron.  Round  the  outside  of  the  tube  is 
coiled  some  insulated  wire.  On  looking  at  a  light  through  the  tube  the 
liquid  appears  dark  and  muddy,  but  on  passing  a  current  of  electricity  through 
the  wire  it  becomes  clearer  (879).  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  by  the  mag- 
netising action  of  the  current,  the  particles,  becoming  magnetised,  set  with 
their  longest  dimension  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  tube,  in  which  position 
they  obstruct  the  passage  of  light  to  a  less  extent. 

685.  Bzperiments  witli  broken  magnets. — That  the  two  magnetisms 
are  present  in  all  parts  of  the  bar,  and  are  not  simply  accumulated  at  the 
ends,  is  also  evident  from  the  following  experiment : — A  steel  knitting- 
needle  is  magnetised  by  rubbing  it  with  one  of  the  poles  of  a  magnet,  and  then, 
the  existence  of  the  two  poles  and  of  the  neutral  line  having  been  ascertained 
by  means  of  iron  filings,  it  is  broken  in  the  middle.     But  now,  on  presenting 
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opposite  poles  and  a  neutral  line,  and  in  fact  is  a  perfect  magnet.  If  these 
new  magnets  arc  broken  in  turn  into  two  halves,  each  will  be  a  complete 
magnet  with  its  two  poles  and  neutral  line,  and  so  on,  as  far  as  the  division 
can  be  continued.  It  is,  therefore,  concluded  by  analogy  that  the  smallest 
parts  of  a  magnet,  the  ultimate  molecules,  contain  the  two  magnetisms. 

686.  Marnetio  indnotioii. — When  a  magnetic  substance  is  placed  in 
contact  with  a  magnet,  the  two  magnetisms  of  the  former  become  separated  ; 
and  so  long  as  the  contact  remains,  it  is  a  complete  magnet,  having  its  two 
poles  and  its  neutral  line.  For  instance,  if  a  small  cylinder  of  soft  iron,  ab 
(fig.  584),  be  placed  in  contact  with  one  of  the  poles  of  a  magnet,  the  cylinder 
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can  in  turn  support  a  second  cylinder  ;  this  in  turn  a  third,  and  so  on,  to  as 
many  as  seven  or  eight,  according  to  the  power  of  the  magnet.  Each  of  these 
little  cylinders  is  a  magnet ;  if  it  be  the  north  pole  of  the  magnet  to  which 
the  cylinders  are  attached,  the  part  a  will  have  south,  and  b  north  magnetism  ; 
b  will  in  like  manner  develop  in  the  nearest  end  of  the  next  cylinder  south 
magnetism,  and  so  on.  But  these  cylinders  are  only  magnets  so  long  as  the 
influence  of  a  magnetised  bar  continues.  For,  if  the  first  cylinder  be  re- 
moved from  the  magnet,  the  other  cylinders  immediately  drop,  and  retain  no 
trace  of  magnetism.  The  separation  of  the  two  magnetisms  is  only  momen- 
tary, which  proves  that  the  magnet  yields  nothing  to  the  iron.  Hence  we 
may  have  temporary  magnets  as  well  as  permanent  magnets  ;  the  former  of 
iron  and  nickel,  the  latter  of  steel  and  cobalt  (688). 

This  action,  in  virtue  of  which  a  magnet  can  develop  magnetism  in 
iron,  is  called  magnetic  induction  or  influence^  and  it  can  take  place  without 
actual  contact  between  the  magnet  and  the  iron,  as  is  seen  in  the  following 
experiment : — A  bar  of  soft  iron  is  held  with  one  end  near  a  magnetic  needle. 
If  now  the  north  pole  of  a  magnet  be  approached  to  the  iron  without  touch- 
ing it,  the  needle  will  be  attracted  or  repelled,  according  as  its  south  or 
north  pole  is  near  the  bar.  For  the  north  pole  of  the  magnet  will  develop 
south  magnetism  in  the  end  of  the  bar  nearest  it,  and  therefore  north  mag- 
netism at  the  other  end,  which  would  thus  attract  the  south,  but  repel  the 
north  end  of  the  needle.  Obviously,  if  the  other  end  of  the  magnet  were 
brought  near  the  iron,  the  opposite  effects  would  be  produced  on  the  needle  ; 
or  if  the  opposite  pole  of  a  second  magnet  of  equal  strength  simultaneously 
be  brought  near  the  iron,  the  needle  would  be  unaffected,  as  one  magnet 
would  undo  the  work  of  the  other. 

Among  other  things,  magnetic  induction  explains  the  formation  of  the 
tufts  of  iron  filings  which  become  attached  to  the  poles  of  magnets.  The 
parts   in  contact  with  the  magnet  are  converted  into  magnets  ;  these  act 
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inductively  on  the  adjacent  parts,  these  again  on  the  following  ones,  and 
so  on,  producing  a  filamentary  arrangement  of  the  filings.  The  bosh-like 
appearance  of  these  filaments  is  due  to  the  repulsive  action  which  the 
free  poles  exert  upon  each  other.  Any  piece  of  soft  iron  while  being 
attracted  by  a  magnet  is  for  the  time  being  converted  into  a  magnet ; 
hence  is  explained  the  paradoxical  statement  that  'magnets  only  attract 
magnets/ 

687.  CoerdTe  force. — We  have  seen  from  the  above  experiments  that 
soft  iron  becomes  instantaneously  magnetised  under  the  influence  of  a 
magnet ;  but  that  this  magnetism  is  not  permanent,  and  ceases  when  the 
magnet  is  removed.  Steel  likewise  becomes  magnetised  by  contact  with  a 
magnet ;  but  the  operation  is  effected  with  difficulty,  and  the  more  so  as  the 
steel  is  more  highly  tempered.  Placed  in  contact  with  a  magnet,  a  steel  bar 
acquires  magnetic  properties  very  slowly;  and,  to  make  the  magnetism 
complete,  the  steel  must  be  rubbed  with  one  of  the  poles.  But  this  mag- 
netism, once  evoked  in  steel,  is  permanent,  and  does  not  disappear  when  the 
inducing  force  is  removed. 

These  different  effects  in  soft  iron  and  steel  are  ascribed  to  a  kind  of 
resistance  which  is  often  called  coercive  force  ^  and  which,  in  a  magnetic  sub- 
stance, offers  a  hindrance  to  the  separation  of  the  two  magnetisms,  but  which 
also  prevents  their  recombination  when  once  separated.  In  steel  this  coercive 
force  is  very  great ;  in  soft  iron  it  is  very  small  or  almost  absent.  By  oxida- 
tion, pressure,  torsion  or  hammering,  &c.,  a  certain  amount  of  coercive  force 
may  be  imparted  to  soft  iron  ;  and  by  heat,  the  coercive  force  may  be  lessened, 
as  will  be  afterwards  seen. 

688.  Blfference  between  mairnete  and  magnetic  substances. — Mag- 
jieii'c  substances  are  substances  which,  like  iron,  steel,  and  nickel,  are  attracted 
by  the  magnet.  They  contain  the  two  magnetisms,  but  in  a  state  of  neu- 
tralisation. Compounds  containing  iron  are  usually  magnetic,  and  the  more 
so  in  proportion  as  they  contain  a  larger  quantity  of  iron.  Some,  however, 
like  iron  pyrites,  are  not  attracted  by  the  magnet. 

A  magnetic  substance  is  readily  distinguished  from  a  magnet.  The 
former  has  no  poles  ;  if  successively  presented  to  the  two  ends  of  a  magnetic 
needle,  ab  (fig.  581),  it  will  attract  both  ends  equally,  while  with  one  and  the 
same  end  a  magnet  would  attract  the  one  end  of  the  needle,  but  repel  the 
other.  Magnetic  substances  also  have  no  action  on  each  other  ;  while  mag- 
nets attract  or  repel  each  other,  according  as  unlike  or  like  poles  are  pre- 
sented.    Attraction  is  no  proof  that  a  body  is  a  magnet ;  repulsion  is. 

Iron  is  not  the  only  substance  which  possesses  magnetic  properties ; 
nickel  has  considerable  magnetic  power,  but  far  less  than  that  of  iron  ;  cobalt 
is  less  magnetic  than  nickel ;  while  to  even  a  slighter  extent  chromium  and 
manganese  are  magnetic.  Further,  we  shall  see  that  powerful  magnets  exert 
a  peculiar  influence  on  all  substances. 
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CHAPTER   II. 


TERRESTRIAL  MAGNETISM.      COMPASSES. 


689.  BIreetlTe  aetton  of  tlie  eartli  on  maraots.— When  a  magnetised 
needle  is  suspended  by  a  thread,  as  represented  in  fig.  581,  or  when  placed 
on  a  pivot  on  which  it  can  move  freely  (fig.  585),  it  ultimately  sets  in  a 
position    which  is  more  or  less  north  and 

south.  If  removed  from  this  position  it 
always  returns  to  it  after  making  a  certain 
number  of  oscillations. 

Analogous  observations  have  been  made 
in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  from  which  the 
earth  has  been  compared  to  an  immense  mag-  SL* 
net,  whose  poles  are  very  near  the  terrestrial 
poles,  and  whose  neutral  line  virtually  coin- 
cides with  the  equator. 

The  polarity  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
is  called  the  northern  or  boreal  polarity,  and 
that  in  the  southern  hemisphere  the  southern  Fjg.  ^g.^ 

or  austral  polarity.     In  French  works  the  end 

of  the  needle  pointing  north  is  called  the  austral  or  southern  pole,  and  that 
pointing  to  the  south  the  boreal  or  northern  pole  ;  a  designation  based  on 
this  hypothesis  of  a  terrestrial  magnet,  and  on  the  law  that  unlike  magnet- 
isms attract  each  other.  In  practice  it  will  be  found  more  convenient  to 
use  the  English  names,  and  call  that  end  of  the  magnet  which  points  to  the 
north  the  north  pole^  and  that  which  points  to  the  south  the  south  fio/e  ;  the 
north  pole  of  a  magnet  is  a  north-seeking  ^oX^^sitid  a  south  pole  a  south-seek- 
inz  pole.  To  avoid  ambiguity  that  end  of  the  needle  pointing  north  is  in 
England  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  tnarked  end  oi  the  needle  (681). 

690.  Terrostiial  maraetlo  oonplo. — From  what  has  been  stated,  it  is 
clear  that  the  magnetic  action  of  the  earth  on  a  magnetised  needle  may  be 
compared  to  a  couple  ;  that  is,  to  a  system  of  two  equal  forces,  parallel,  but 
acting  in  contrary  directions. 

For  let  a&  (fig.  586)  be  a  movable  magnetic  needle  making  an  angle  with 
the  magnetic  meridian  M'M  (691).  The  earth's  north  pole  acts  attractively 
on  the  marked  pole,  a^  and  repulsively  on  the  other  pole,  ^,  and  two  contrary 
forces  are  produced,  an  and  bn\  which  are  equal  and  parallel  :  for  the 
terrestrial  pole  is  so  distant,  and  the  needle  so  small,  as  to  justify  the  assump- 
tion that  the  two  directions  an  and  bn'  are  parallel,  and  that  the  two  poles 
are  equidistant  from  the  earth's  north  pole.  But  the  earth's  south  pole  acts 
similarly  on  the  poles  of  the  needle,  and  produces  two  other  forces,  as  and  bs^ 
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which  are  also  equal  and  parallel ; .  but  the  two  forces  an  and  €ls  may  be  re- 
duced to  a  single  resultant  « N  (33),  and  the  forces  bn'  and  bs'  to  a  resultant 
^S  ;  the  two  forces  aN  and  ^S  are  equal,  parallel,  and  act  in  opf>osite  direc- 
tions, and  they  constitute  the  terrestrial  magnetic  couple ;  it  is  this  couple 

which       makes 

a - —    ' —    -  the  needle    set 

^^         ^ ultimately  in 

14.' _    _      'T^P^-  ^  ^  ^      magnetic 

^.,,^^.....,^ _^  meridian-apo- 

- "^^-^^.^^Jr^  sition  in  which 

""•^ the   two  forces 

Fig.  586.  N  and  S  are  in 

equilibrium. 

The  force  which  determines  the  direction  of  the  needle  thus  is  neither 
attractive  nor  repulsive,  but  simply  directive.  If  a  small  magnet  be  placed 
on  a  cork  floating  in  water,  it  will  at  first  oscillate,  and  then  gradually  set  in 
a  line  which  is  virtually  north  and  south.  But  if  the  surface  of  the  water  be 
quite  smooth,  the  needle  will  not  move  either  towards  the  north  or  towards 
the  south. 

If,  however,  a  magnet  be  approached  to  a  floating  needle,  attraction  or 
repulsion  ensues,  according  as  one  or  the  other  of  the  poles  is  presented. 
The  reason  of  the  different  actions  exerted  by  the  earth  and  by  a  magnet  on 
a  floating  needle  is  as  follows  : — When  the  north  pole,  for  instance,  of  the 
magnet  is  presented  to  the  south  pole  of  the  needle,  the  latter  is  attracted ; 
it  is,  however,  repelled  by  the  south  pole  of  the  magnet.  Now  the  force  of 
magnetic  attraction  or  repulsion  decreases  with  the  distance  ;  and,  as  the  dis- 
tance between  the  south  pole  of  the  needle  and  the  north  pole  of  the  magnet 
is  less  than  the  distance  between  the  south  pole  of  the  needle  and  the  south 
pole  of  the  magnet,  the  attraction  predominates  over  the  repulsion,  and  the 
needle  moves  towards  the  magnet.  But  the  earth's  magnetic  north  pole  is 
so  distant  from  the  floating  needle  that  its  length  may  be  considered  infi- 
nitely small  in  comparison,  and  one  pole  of  the  needle  is  just  as  strongly 
repelled  as  the  other  is  attracted. 

691.  Masmetic  elements.  Beolination. — In  order  to  obtain  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  earth's  magnetism  at  any  place  three  essentials  are  re- 
quisite :  these  are — i.  Declination  ;  ii.  Inclination  ;  iii.  Intensity.  These 
three  are  termed  the  magnetic  elements  of  the  place.  We  shall  explain  them 
in  the  order  in  which  they  stand. 

The  geographical  meridian  of  a  place  is  the  imaginary  plane  passing 
through  this  place  and  through  the  two  terrestrial  poles,  and  the  meridian 
is  the  outline  of  this  plane  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe.  Similarly  the 
magnetic  meridian  of  a  place  is  the  vertical  plane  passing  at  this  place 
through  the  two  poles  of  a  movable  magnetic  needle  in  equilibrium  about  its 
vertical  axis. 

In  general  the  magnetic  meridian  does  not  coincide  with  the  geogra- 
phical meridian,  and  the  angle  which  the  magnetic  makes  with  the  geogra- 
phical meridian— that  is  to  say,  the  angle  which  the  direction  of  the  needle 
makes  with  the  meridian — is  called  the  declination  or  variation  oj  the 
magnetic  needle.     The  declination  is  said  to  be  east  or  west,  according  as 
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the  north  pole  of  the  needle  is  to  the  east  or  west  of  the  geographical  meri- 
dian. 

692.  WiatioiiB  In  deelinatioii. — The  declination  of  the  magnetic 
needle,  which  varies  in  different  places,  is  at  present  west  in  Europe  and  in 
Africa,  but  east  in  Asia  and  in  the  greater  part  of  North  and  South  America. 
It  shows  further  considerable  variations  even  in  the  same  place.  These 
variations  are  of  two  kinds :  some  are  regular,  and  are  either  secular, 
annual,  or  diurnal ;  others,  which  are  irregular,  are  called  magnetic  storms 

(694). 

Secular  varicitions, — In  the  same  place  the  declination  varies  in  the 
course  of  time,  and  the  needle  appears  to  make  oscillations  to  the  east  and 
west  of  the  meridian,  the  duration  of  which  extends  over  centuries.  The 
declination  has  been  known  at  Paris  since  1580,  and  the  following  table 
represents  the  variations  which  it  has  undergone  : — 


Year 

Declination 

Year 

Declination 

1580      . 

.     ii°3o'E. 

.1830      . 

.      22°I2'W. 

1663      . 

.      0° 

1835      .           . 

.      22°     4'W. 

1700      . 

.      8°  10'  W. 

1850      . 

.    20°  30'  w. 

1780      . 

.     19°  55'  W. 

1855      .           . 

•     I9°57'W. 

1785      . 

.     22°        W. 

i860      . 

.     I9"32'W. 

1805      . 

.     22°    5'W. 

1865      . 

.     18°  44'  w. 

1814      . 

.     22°  34'  W. 

1875      . 

.     I7°2I'W. 

1825      . 

.      22°22'W. 

1878      . 

17°       w. 

This  table  shows  that  since  1580  the  declination  has  varied  at  Paris  as 
much  as  34°,  and  that  the  greatest  westerly  declination  was  attained  in  18 14, 
since  which  time  the  needle  has  gradually  tended  towards  the  east. 

At  London,  the  needle  showed  in  1580  an  easterly  declination  of  1 1°  36' ; 
in  1663  it  was  at  zero  ;  from  that  time  it  gradually  tended  towards  the  west, 
and  reached  its  maximum  declination  of  24°  4iMn  1818  ;  since  then  it  has 
steadily  diminished  ;  it  was  22°  30'  in  1850,  19**  32'  in  1873,  ^9°  24'  in  1874 
19*'  16'  in  1875,  19°  lo'in  1876,  19°  3'  in  1877,  18^52'  in  1878,  18°  40' in 
1881,  and  is  now  (1883)  18**  15'  W. 

At  Yarmouth  and  Dover  the  variation  is  about  40'  less  than  at  London  ; 
at  Hull  and  Southampton  about  20'  greater;  at  Newcastle  and  Swansea 
about  I**  45',  and  at  Liverpool  2®  o',  at  Edinburgh  3®  o',  and  at  Glasgow  and 
Dublin  about  3®  50'  greater  than  at  London. 

The  following  are  the  observations  of  the  magnetic  elements  at  Kew  for 
the  last  sixteen  years  : — 


Year 

Declination 

Inclination 

Horizontal  Intensity 

1865           .           .           .           .20°  59' 

68°    7' 

3829 

1867 

20°  40' 

68°    3' 

3*844 

1868 

20°  33' 

68°    2' 

3-848 

1869 

20*»  25' 

68°    I' 

3852 

187I 

20°  10' 

67°  57' 

3-863 

1872 

20°     0' 

67°  54' 

3-869 

1873           - 

19°  57' 

67°  52' 

y^n 

1874           . 

19^  52' 

67°  so' 

3-881 

1875 

I9"4i' 

67°  48' 

3-885 
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Incliaatkm 

Horiaeontii]  lotendty 

67°  46' 

3-885 

67°  45' 

3891 

67*44' 

3895 

67°  42' 

3900 

67°  42' 

3899 

67°  41' 

3903 

67"  41' 

3-904 

Year  DecUnation 

1876  ....    19°  31' 

1877  ....    19*22' 

1878  ....    19°  14' 

1879  19"  6' 

1880  ....   18°  59' 

1881  .        .        .        .      i^  50' 

1882  ....   i8*»45' 

In  certain  parts  of  the  earth  the  magnet  coincides  with  the  geographical 
meridian.  These  points  are  connected  by  an  irregularly  curved  imaginary 
line,  called  a  line  of  no  variation^  or  agonic  line.  Such  a  line  cuts  the  east 
of  South  America,  and  passing  east  of  the  West  Indies,  enters  North 
America  near  Philadelphia,  and  traverses  Hudson*s  Bay ;  thence  it  passes 
through  the  North  Pole,  entering  the  Old  World  east  of  the  White  Sea, 
traverses  the  Caspian,  cuts  the  east  of  Arabia,  turns  then  towards  Australia, 
and  passes  through  the  South  Pole,  to  join  itself  again. 

Isotonic  lines  are  lines  connecting  those  places  on  the  earth's  surface  in 
which  the  declination  is  the  same.  The  first  of  the  kind  was  constructed  in 
1700  by  Halley  ;  as  the  elements  of  the  earth's  magnetism  are  continually 
changing,  the  course  of  such  a  line  can  only  be  determined  for  a  certain 
time. 

Maps  on  which  such  isogonic  lines  are  depicted  are  called  declination 
or  variation  maps  ;  and  a  comparison  of  these  in  various  years  is  well  fitted 
to  show  the  variation  which  this  magnetic  element  undergoes.  Plate  III. 
represents  a  map  in  Mercator's  projection  giving  these  lines  for  the  year  1882. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  surface  of  the  globe  is  divided  by  these  lines  into  two 
regions  :  one,  the  smaller,  in  which  the  variation  is  westerly  as  indicated  by 
the  continuous  lines  ;  the  other  in  which  the  variation  is  easterly,  as  indicated 
by  the  dotted  lines.  This  chart  is  useful  to  the  mariner  as  not  only  giving 
him  the  declination  in  any  place,  but  also  as  showing  him  the  places  on  the 
globe  where  the  declination  changes  most  rapidly.  Of  these  the  most 
remarkable  are  the  coast  of  NewfoundLind,  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  the 
seaboard  of  North  America,  .and  the  English  Channel  and  its  approaches. 

693.  Annual  variations. — Cassini   first   discovered   in    1780  that  the 
declination  is  subject  to  small  annual  variations.     At  Paris  and  London  it  is 
greatest  about  the  vernal  equinox,  diminishes  from  that  time  to  the  summer 
solstice,  and  increases  again  during  the  nine  following  months.     It  does  hot     j 
exceed  from  15'  to  18',  and  it  varies  somewhat  at  different  epochs. 

The  diurnal  variations  were  first  discovered  by  Graham  in  1722  ;  they 
can  only  be  obser\'ed  by  means  of  long  needles  or  delicate  indicators  such 
as  the  reflection  of  a  ray  of  light  (522)  and  very  sensitive  instruments  (702). 
In  this  country  the  north  pole  moves  every  day  from  east  to  west  from  sun- 
rise until  one  or  two  o'clock  ;  it  then  tends  towards  the  east,  and  at  about 
ten  o'clock  regains  its  original  position.      During  the  night  the  needle  is 
almost  stationar>\     Thus  the  westerly  declination   is  greatest   during  the 
warmest  part  of  the  day. 

At  Paris  the  mean  amplitude  of  the  diurnal  variation  from  April  to 
September  is  from  13'  to  15',  and  for  the  other  months  from  8'  to  10'.  On 
some  days  it  amounts  to  25',  and  on  others  does  not  exceed  5'.    The  greatest 
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ol  always  at  the  same  time.  The  amplitude  of  the  daily  varia- 
tions decreases  frnm  the  poles  towards  the  equator,  where  it  is  very  feeble. 
Thus  in  the  island  of  Rewak  it  never  exceeds  3'  to  4'. 

694.  Aoetdental  vuiatloiii  and  permrbatloiia. — The  declination  is 
accidentally  disturbed  in  its  daily  variations  by  many  causes,  such  as  earth- 
quakes, the  aurora  borealis,  and  volcanic  eruptions.  The  effect  of  the 
aurora  is  felt  at  great  distances,  Auroras,  which  are  only  visible  in  the  most 
northerly  parts  of  Europe,  act  on  the  needle  even  in  these  latitudes,  where 
accidental  variations  of  1°  or  2°  have  been  observed.  In  ptolar  regions  the 
needle  frequently  oscillates  several  degrees ;  its  irregularity  on  the  day  before 
ihe  aurora  borealis  is  a  presage  of  the  occurrence  of  this  phenomenon. 

Another  remarkable  phenomenon  is  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of 
magnetic  perturbations  in  very  distant  countries.  Thus  Sabine  mentions 
a  magnetic  disturbance  which  was  felt  simultaneously  at  Toronto,  the  Cape, 
Prague,  and  Van  Diemen's  Land.  Such  simultaneous  perturbations  have 
received  the  name  of  magnetic  storms. 

695.  neoUBBtion  oompuis. — The  decimation  compo-ts  is  an  instrument 
by  which  the  magnetic  declination  of  any  place  may  be  determined  when 
its  astronomical  meridian  is 
known.  The  form  represented 
in  fig.  587  consists  of  a  brass 
box,  AB,  in  the  bottom  of 
which  is  a  graduated  circle, 
M.  In  the  centre  is  a  pivot 
on  which  oscillates  a  very 
light  lozenge- shaped  mag- 
netic needle,  <ij.  To  the  box 
are  attached  two  uprights, 
supporting  a  horizontal  axis, 
X,  on  which  is  tixed  an  as- 
tronomical telescope,  L, 
movable  in  a  vertical  plane. 
The  box  rests  on  a  foot,  P, 
about  which  it  can  turn  in  a 
horizontal  plane.  Caking  with 
it  the  telescope.  A  tixed 
circle,  QR,  which  is  called 
[he  OMimutkal  circle,  mea- 
sures the  number  of  degrees 
through  which  the  telescope 
has  been  turned,  by  means 
of  3  vernier,  V,  fixed  to  the 
box.  The  inclination  of  the 
telescope,  in  reference  to  the 
horizon,  may  be  measured  by 
another  vernier,  K,  which  mov( 
oRT  on  a  fixed  graduated  arc,  x. 

The  first  thing  in  determining  the  declination  is  to  adjust  the  compass 
horizontally  by  means  of  the  screws  SS,  and  the  level  «.     The  astronomical 


s  with  Ihe  axis  of  the  telescope,  and  is  read 
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Fig.  588. 


Fig.  589. 


meridian  is  then  found,  either  by  an  observation  of  the  sun  at  noon  exactly, 
or  by  any  of  the  ready  methods  known  to  astronomers.  The  box  AB  is 
then  turned  until  the  telescope  is  in  the  plane  of  the  astronomical  meridian. 
The  angle  made  by  the  magnetic  needle  with  the  diameter  N,  which  corre- 
sponds with  the  zero  of  the  scale,  and  is  exactly  in  the  plane  of  the  telescope, 
is  then  read  off  on  the  graduated  limb,  and  this  is  east  or  west,  according  as 
the  pole  a  of  the  needle  stops  at  the  east  or  west  of  the  diameter  N. 

696.  Correotton  of  errors. — These  indications  of  the  compass  are  only 
correct  when  the  magnetic  axis  of  the  needle— that  is,  the  right  line  passing 
through  the  two  poles — coincides  with  its  axis  of  figure,  or  the  line  connecting 

its  two  ends.     This  is 

\<SS^^^^^^  ^i^*=^^°^  ^^^  usually  the    case, 

and  a  correction  must 
therefore  be  made, 
which  is  done  by  the 
method  of  reversion. 
For  this  purpose  the 
needle  is  not  fixed  in 
the  cap,  but  merely 
rests  on  it,  so  that  it 
can  be  removed  and 
its  positions  reversed; 
thus  what  was  before 
the  lower  is  now  the 
upper  face.  The  mean  between  the  observations  made  in  the  two  cases 
gives  the  true  declination. 

For,  let  NS  be  the  astronomical  meridian,  ah  the  axis  of  figure  of  the 
needle,  and  /;///  its  magnetic  axis  (fig.  588).  The  true  declination  is  not  the 
arc  N^i,  but  the  arc  Nw,  which  is  greater.  If  now  the  needle  be  turned,  the 
line  ;////  makes  the  same  angle  with  the  meridian  NS  ;  but  the  north  end  of 
the  needle,  which  was  on  the  right  of ;////,  is  now  on  the  left  (fig.  589),  so  that 
the  declination,  which  was  previously  too  small  by  a  certain  amount,  is  now 
too  large  by  the  same  amount.  Hence  the  true  declination  is  given  by  the 
mean  of  these  two  observations. 

697.  Mariner's  compass. — The  magnetic  action  of  the  earth  has  received 
its  most  important  application  in  the  mariner's  compass.  This  is  a  declina- 
tion compass  used  in  guiding  the  course  of  a  ship.  Fig.  590  represents  a 
view  of  the  whole,  and  fig.  591  a  vertical  section.  It  consists  of  a  cylindrical 
case,  BB',  which,  to  keep  the  compass  in  a  horizontal  position  in  spite  of  the 
rolling  of  the  vessel,  is  supported  on  /rimbais.  These  are  two  concentric 
rings,  one  of  which,  attached  to  the  case  itself,  moves  about  the  axis  .r^/ which 
plays  in  the  outer  ring  AB,  and  this  moves  in  the  supports  PQ,  about  the* 
axis  ;«/;,  at  right  angles  to  the  first. 

In  the  bottom  of  the  box  is  a  pivot,  on  which  is  placed,  by  means  of  an 
agate  cap,  a  magnetic  bar,  ab^  which  is  the  needle  of  the  compass.  On  this 
is  fixed  a  disc  of  mica,  a  little  larger  than  the  length  of  the  needle,  on  which 
is  traced  a  star  or  rose^  with  thirty-two  branches,  making  the  eight  points  or 
rhumbs  of  the  wind,  the  demi-rhumbs,  and  the  quarters.  The  branch  ending 
in  a  small  star,  and  called  N,  corresponds  to  the  bar  ab^  which  is  underneath 
the  disc. 
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The  compass  is  placed  near  the  stem  of  the  vessel  in  the  binna^U. 
<nowing  the  direction  of  the  compass  in  which  the  ship  is  to  be  steered,  the 
Miot  has  the  rudder  turned  till  the  direction  coincides  with  the  sight  vane 


~k 


passing  through  a  line  d  marked  on  the  inside  of  the  box,  and  parallel  with 
:he  keel  of  the  vessel. 

Neither  the  inventor  of  the  compass,  nor  the  exact  time  of  its  invention, 
s  known.     Cuyoi  de  Provins,  a  French  poet  of  the  twelfth  century,  first 
nentions  the  use  of  the  magnet  in  navigation,  though  it  is  probable  that  long 
>efore    this    the   Chinese    had 
isedit.   The  ancient  navigators, 
vhowere  unacquainted  with  the 
rompass,  had  only  the  sun  or 
pole-star  as  a  guide,  and  were 
Kcordingly  compelled  to  keep 
ronstantly  in  sight  of  land  for  j,.. 

fear    of  steering    in    a    wrong 
direction  when  the  sky  was  clouded. 

698.  Inollnatton.  atsffiietla  eqnBtor. —  It  might  be  supposed,  frnm  the 
northerly  direction  which  the  magnetic  needle  takes,  that  the  force  acting 
upon  it  is  situated  in  a  point  of  the  horizon.  This  is  not  the  case,  for  if  the 
needle  be  so  arranged  that  it  can  move  freely  in  a  vertical  plane  about  a 
horizontal  axis,  it  will  be  seen  that,  although  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
needle  coincides  with  the  centre  of  suspension,  the  north  pole  in  our  hemi- 
sphere dips  downwards.  In  the  other  hemisphere  the  south  pole  is  inchncd 
downwards. 

The  angle  which  the  magnetic  needle  makes  with  the  horizon,  when  the 
vertical  plane,  in  which  it  moves,  coincides  with  the  magnetic  meridian,  is 
called  the  inclimition  or  dip  of  the  needle.  In  any  other  plane  than  the 
nta^etic  meridian  the  inclination  increases,  and  is  90°  in  a  plane  at  right 
angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian.  For  the  magnetic  inclination  represents 
the  direction  of  the  total  magnetic  force,  and  may  be  decomposed  into  two 
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forces,  one  acting  in  a  horizontal  and  the  other  in  a  vertical  plane.  When 
the  needle  is  moved  so  that  it  is  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian, 
the  horizontal  component  can  only  act  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  suspen- 
sion, and,  therefore,  cannot  affect  the  needle,  which  is  then  solely  influenced 
by  the  vertical  component,  and  stands  vertically.  The  following  considera- 
tions will  make  this  clearer  : — 

Let  NS  (fig.  592)  represent  a  magnetic  needle  capable  of  moving  in  a 
vertical   plane.     Let   NT  represent  in  direction  and  intensity  the  entire 

force  of  the  earth's  magnetism  acting 
on  the  pole  N.  Then  NT  can  be  re- 
solved into  the  forces  NA  and  NV; 
TN^  being  the  angle  of  inclination  or 
dip. 

NT  is  termed  iht  total  force  M; 
^'*-  59»-  and  its  components  are  N//,  or  the  hori- 

zontal force  H,  and  NV,  or  the  vertical  force  Z. 

Now,  it  is  clear  that  the  greater  the  angle  of  dip,  TN^,  the  less  becomes 
N//,  or  the  horizontal  force,  and  the  greater  NV,  or  the  vertical  force. 
Hence,  in  high  latitudes  the  directive  force  of  a  compass,  which  depends  on 
the  horizontal  force,  is  less  than  in  low  latitudes.  At  the  magnetic  poles  the 
horizontal  force  will  be  «//,  and  the  vertical  force  a  maximum  ;  here,  there- 
fore, the  needle  will  be  vertical.  At  the  magnetic  equator  the  reverse  is  the 
case,  and  the  needle  will  be  horizontal.  Hence,  the  oscillations  of  a  compass 
needle,  by  which,  as  will  presently  be  explained,  the  strength  of  the  earth's 
magnetism  is  measured,  become  fewer  and  fewer  in  a  given  time  as  the 
magnetic  poles  are  approached,  although  there  is  really  an  increase  in  the 
total  force  of  the  earth. 

Again,  the  reason  why  a  dipping-needle  stands  vertical  when  placed  E. 
and  W.  is  clearly  because  in  those  positions  the  horizontal  force  now  acting 
at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  motion  of  the  needle  is  ineffectual  to  move  it, 
and  therefore  merely  produces  a  pressure  on  the  pivot  which  supports  the 
needle.  But  the  vertical  component  of  the  total  force  remains  unaffected 
by  the  new  position  of  the  needle.  Acting,  therefore,  entirely  alone  when 
the  dipping-needle  is  exactly  E.  and  W.,  this  vertical  component  drags  the 
needle  into  a  line  with  itself ;  that  is,  90°  from  the  horizontal  plane. 

The  value  of  the  dip,  like  that  of  the  declination,  differs  in  different 
localities.  It  is  greatest  in  the  polar  regions,  and  decreases  with  the  latitude 
to  the  equator,  where  it  is  approximately  zero.  In  London  at  the  present 
time  (1883)  the  dip  is  67°  32',  reckoning  from  the  horizontal  line.  In 
the  southern  hemisphere  the  inclination  is  again  seen,  but  in  a  contrar)" 
direction  ;  that  is,  the  south  pole  of  the  needle  dips  below  the  horizontal 
line. 

The  magnetic  fio/es  are  those  places  in  which  the  dipping-needle  stands 
vertical  :  that  is,  where  the  inclination  is  90°.  In  1830  the  first  of  these,  the 
terrestrial  north  pole,  was  found  by  Sir  James  Ross  in  96®  43'  west  longitude 
and  70°  north  latitude.  The  same  observer  found  in  the  South  Sea,  in  76^ 
south  latitude  and  168"  east  longitude,  that  the  inclination  was  88°  37'- 
PVom  this  and  other  observations,  it  has  been  calculated  that  the  position  o^ 
the  magnetic  south  pole  was  at  that  time  in  about  1 54®  east  longitude  ancJ 
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h  latitude.  The  line  of  no  declination  passes  through  these  poles, 
ines  of  equal  declination  converge  towards  thcin. 
nagneiic  equator j  or  aclinic  line^  is  the  line  which  joins  all  those 
1  the  earth  where  there  is  no  dip ;  that  is,  all  those  in  which  the 
leedle  is  quite  horizontal.  It  is  a  somewhat  sinuous  line,  not  differ- 
i  from  a  great  circle  inclined  to  the  equator  at  an  angle  of  1 2®,  and 
t  on  two  points  almost  exactly  opposite  each  other — one  in  the 
and  one  in  the  Pacific.  These  points  appear  to  be  gradually  moving 
ition,  and  travelling  from  east  to  west. 

connecting  places  in  which  the  dipping-needle  makes  equal  angles 
i  isoclinic  lines.  They  have  a  certain  analogy  and  parallelism  with 
lels  of  latitude,  and  the  term  magnetic  latitude  is  sometimes  used  to 
Mitions  on  the  earth  with  reference  to  the  magnetic  dip.  Plate  IV. 
ination  map  for  the  year  1882,  the  construction  of  which  is  quite 
s  to  that  of  the  map  of  declination. 

nclination  is  subject  to  secular  variations,  like  the  declination,  as  is 
een  from  a  comparison  of  maps  of  inclination  for  different  epochs. 

in  1 67 1,  the  inclination  was  75® ;  since  then  it  has  been  continually 
ig :  in  1835  it  was  67**  14' ;  in  1849,  ^7*';  in  1859,  66**  14';  and  in 

23'. 
ollowing  table  gives  the  alterations  in  the  inclination  at  London, 

ch  it  will  be  seen  that  since  1723,  in  which  it  was  at  its  maximum, 

itinually  diminished  by  something  more  than  two  minutes  in  each 


Inclination 

Year 

71°  50' 

1828 

72° 

1838 

73°  30' 

1854 

74°  42' 

1859 

72°  19' 

1874 

72°  8' 

1876 

7'''33' 

1878 

70°  35' 

1880 

70°  3'' 

1881 

Inclination 

69°  47' 
69°  17' 
68*^31' 
68"  21' 

67°  43' 
67°  39' 
67^  36' 
67^  35' 
67°  35' 

Enolinatioii  oompas*. — An  inclination  compass,  or  dip  needle^  is  an 
nt  for  measuring  the  magnetic  inclination  or  dip.  One  form,  repre- 
i  ^%.  593,  though  not  best  adapted  for  the  most  accurate  measure- 
well  suited  for  illustrating  the  principle.  It  consists  of  a  graduated 
.1  brass  circle  ;//,  supported  on  three  legs,  provided  with  levelling 
Above  this  circle  there  is  a  plate  A,  movable  about  a  vertical 
supporting,  by  means  of  two  columns,  a  second  graduated  circle  M, 
easures  the  inclination.  The  needle  rests  on  a  frame  r,  and  the 
passing  through  the  two  zeros  of  the  circle  M  can  be  ascertained 
fectly  horizontal  by  means  of  the  spirit-level  n. 
3serve  the  inclination,  the  magnetic  meridian  must  first  be  detcr- 
hich  is  effected  by  turning  the  plate  A  on  the  circle  w,  until  the 
vertical,  which  is  the  case  when  it  is  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to 
letic  meridian  (698).    The  plate  A  is  then  turned  90"^  on  the  circle 
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m,  by  which  the  vertical  circle  M  is  brought  into  the  magnetic  meridiaa. 
The  angle  Jca,  which  the  magnetic  needle  makes  with  the  borizontal  dia- 
meter, is  the  angle  of  inclination. 

There  are  here  several  sources  of  error,  which  must  be  allowed  for.  The 
most  important  are  tbese : — i.  The  magnetic  axis  of  the  needle  may  not 
coincide  with  its  axis  of  figuie ; 
hence  an  error,  which  is  cor- 
rected by  a  method  of  reversion 
analogous  to  that  already  de- 
acnbed  {696}.  ii.  The  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  needle  may  not 
coincide  with  the  axis  of  suspen- 
sion, and  then  the  angle  dca  is 
too  great  or  too  small,  according 
as  the  centre  of  gravity  is  below 
or  above  the  centre  of  suspen- 
sion ;  for  in  [he  first  case  the 
action  of  gravity  is  in  the  same 
direction  as  that  of  magnetism, 
and  in  the  second  it  is  in  the 
opposite  direction.  To  correct 
this  error,  the  poles  of  the 
needle  must  be  reversed  by  fiist 
de -magnetising  it,  and  then  im- 
parting a   contrary   magnetism 


)  what 


:   had   : 


The 


inclination  is  now  re -determined, 
and  the  mean  taken  of  the  re- 
'*■  ''^'  suits  obtained  in  the  two  groups 

of  operations,  iii.  The  plane  of  the  ring  may  not  coincide  with  the  true  mag- 
netic meridian.  It  should  be  in  that  plane  when  the  needle  has  its  minimum 
deviation  :  an  obsen'ation  of  this  kind  should  therefore  be  taken  along  with 
that  previously  described,  by  which  the  needle  is  moved  90°  from  its  maii- 
mum  deviation. 

The  dipping-needle  may  be  used  to  determine  the  inclination  in  another 
way.  It  is  first  allowed  to  oscillate  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  then  in 
a  plane  at  right  angles  to  it.  If  the  number  of  oscillations  in  a  given  time 
in  the  first  position  be  «,  and  in  the  second  position  n,,  then  in  the  first  position 
the  whole  force  of  the  earth's  magnetism  E  acts,  and  in  the  second  pwi- 
tion  only  the  vertical  component,  which  is  E  sin  x,  x  being  the  angle  of  dip. 
Now,  since  the  forces  acting  on  the  needle  are,  from  the  laws  of  the  pen- 
dulum (55),  as  the  squares  of  the  number  of  oscillations  In  a  given  time,  «e 

have  r^-. —  -      ,   from  which  sin  x  —  -~^. 
Lsm4-    H,'  n' 

700.  Astatle  ii«eai«  and   ftsutle  ByBtem.—  An  astatic  needle  is  one 

which  is  uninfluenced  by  the  earth's  magnetism.  A  needle  movable  about 
an  axis  in  the  plane  of  the  magnetic  meridian  and  parallel  to  the  inclination 
would  be  one  of  this  kind  ;  for  the  terrestrial  magnetic  couple,  acting  then 
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Fig.  594- 


n  the  direction  of  the  axis,  cannot  impart  to  the  needle  any  determinate 
lirection. 

An  astatic  system  is  a  combination  of  two  needles  of  the  same  force 
oined  parallel  to  each  other  with  the  poles  in  contrary'  directions,  as  shown 
n  fig.  594.  If  the  two  needles  have  exactly  the 
uune  magnetic  force,  the  opposite  action  of  the 
earth's  magnetism  on  the  poles  a^  and  b  and  on 
he  poles  a  and  b'  counterbalance  each  other ;  the 
system  is  then  completely  astatic,  and  sets  at 
right  angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian. 

A  single  magnetic  needle  may  also  be  rendered 
istatic  by  placing  a  large  magnet  near  it.  By 
repeated  trials  a  certain  position  and  distance 
can  be  found  at  which  the  action  of  the  magnet 
Ml  the  needle  just  neutralises  that  of  the  earth's 
magnetism,  and  the  needle  is  free  to  obey  any 
third  force. 

701.  Xntensitj'  of  tlie  eartli*s  macn^ttsm. — If  a  magnetic  needle  be 
Bioved  from  its  position  of  equilibrium  it  will  revert  to  it  after  a  series  of 
)Scillations,  which  follow  laws  analogous  to  those  of  the  pendulum  (80).  If 
he  magnet  be  removed  to  another  place,  and  caused  to  oscillate  during  the 
tame  length  of  time  as  the  first,  a  different  number  of  oscillations  will  be 
observed.  And  the  intensity  of  the  earth's  magnetism  in  the  two  places 
vill  be  respectively  proportional  to  the  squares  of  the  number  of  oscilla- 
ions. 

If  at  M  the  number  of  oscillations  in  a  minute  had  been  25  « ;/,  and  at 
mother  place  M',  24«^/i',  we  should  have — 

Intensity  of  the  earth's  mag^netism  at  M     «'     625 
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rhat  is,  if  the  intensity  of  the  magnetism  at  the  second  place  is  taken  as 
mity,  that  of  the  first  is  1-085.  If  the  magnetic  condition  of  the  needle  had 
lot  changed  in  the  interval  between  the  two  observations,  this  method  would 
^ve  the  relation  between  the  intensities  at  the  two  places. 

In  these  determinations  of  the  intensity,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  the 
dscillations  of  the  dipping-needle,  which  are  produced  by  the  total  force  of 
the  earth's  magnetism.  These,  however,  are  difficult  to  obtain  with  accuracy, 
and,  therefore,  the  oscillations  of  the  declination  needle  are  usually  taken. 
The  force  which  makes  the  declination  needle  oscillate  is  only  a  portion  of 
the  total  magnetic  force,  and  is  smaller  in  proportion  as  the  inclination  is 
greater.  If  a  tine  o^  «  M  (fig.  595)  represent  the  total  force, 
^e  angle  i  the  inclination,  then  the  horizontal  component  ab  - 
H  is  M  cos  I.  Hence  to  express  the  total  force  in  the  two 
places  by  the  oscillations  of  the  declination  needle,  we  must 
substitute  the  values  M  cos  /  and  M'  cos  /'  for  M  and  M^  in  the 
preceding  equation,  and  we  have — 


ix>85. 


n 


M  cos  / 
M'  cos  i^    n 


— :  hence 


M      «'  cos  /' 
M'    «'*  cos  / 


t'ig.  5Q5. 


That  is  to  say,  having  observed  in  two  different  places  the  number  of  oscilla- 
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tions,  n  and  n\  that  the  same  needle  makes  in  the  same  time,  the  ratio  of 
the  magnetic  force  in  the  two  places  will  be  found  by  multiplying  the  ratio 
of  the  square  of  the  number  of  oscillations  by  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  cosine 
of  the  angle  of  dip. 

Plate  V.  is  a  chart  representing  the  horizontal  component  of  the  earth's 
force.  Knowing  the  angle  of  dip  /',  the  total  force  M,  or  the  vertical  force  Z, 
in  any  place,  may  be  obtained  from  the  values  in  the  chart  by  the  formula 
M  «=  H  sec  i ;  and  Z  «  H  tan  L 

The  total  force  is  least  near  the  magnetic  equator,  and  increasing  with 
the  latitude,  is  greatest  near,  but  not  quite  at,  the  magnetic  poles  ;  the  places 
of  maximum  intensity  are  conveniently  named  the  magnetic  foci.  The  chart 
shows  that  the  horizontal  force  diminishes  as  we  go  towards  the  poles  :  this 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  above  statement  if  we  take  the  dip  into  account 
(698). 

The  lines  connecting  places  of  equal  intensity  are  called  isodynamic  lines. 
They  are  not  parallel  to  the  magnetic  equator,  but  seem  to  have  about 
the  same  direction  as  the  isothermal  lines.  According  to  Kuppfer,  the 
intensity  appears  to  diminish  as  the  height  of  the  place  is  greater ;  a  needle 
which  made  one  oscillation  in  24"  vibrated  more  slowly  by  o-oi'''  at  a  height 
of  I  iooo  feet ;  but,  according  to  Forbes,  the  intensity  is  only  j—j  less  at  a 
height  of  3,000  feet.  There  is,  however,  some  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  these  observations,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  correction  for  tera- 
j>erature. 

The  intensity  varies  in  the  same  place  with  the  time  of  day  :  it  attains  its 
maximum  between  4  and  5  in  the  afternoon,  and  is  at  its  minimum  between 
10  and  1 1  in  the  morning. 

According  to  Gauss,  the  total  magnetic  action  of  the  earth  is  the  same  as 
that  which  would  be  exerted  if  in  each  cubic  yard  there  were  eight  bar 
magnets  each  weighing  a  pound. 

It  is  probable,  though  it  has  not  yet  been  ascertained  with  certainty,  that 
the  intensity  undergoes  secular  variations.  From  measurements  made  ai 
Kew,  it  appears  that,  on  the  whole,  the  total  force  experiences  a  ver)-  slight 
annual  increase  (692). 

702.  Maffnetlo  observatories. — During  the  last  few  years  great  atten- 
tion has  been  devoted  to  the  observation  of  the  magnetic  elements,  and  obser- 
vatories for  this  purpose  have  been  fitted  up  in  different  parts  of  the  globe. 
These  observations  have  led  to  the  discovery  that  the  magnetism  of  the  earth 
is  in  a  state  of  constant  fluctuation,  like  the  waves  of  the  sea.  And  in  study- 
ing the  variations  of  the  declination,  &c.,  the  mean  of  a  great  number  of 
observations  must  be  taken,  so  as  to  eliminate  the  irregular  disturbances, 
and  bring  out  the  general  laws. 

The  principle  on  which  magnetic  observations  are  automatically  recorded 
is  as  follows  : — Suppose  that  in  a  dark  room  a  bar  magnet  is  suspended 
horizontally,  and  at  its  centre  is  a  small  mirror  ;  suppose  further  that  a  lamp 
sends  a  ray  of  light  to  this  mirror,  the  inclination  of  which  is  such  that  the 
ray  is  reflected,  and  is  received  on  a  horizontal  drum  placed  underneath  the 
lamp.  The  axis  of  the  drum  is  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  magnet ;  it 
is  covered  with  sensitive  photographic  paper,  and  is  rotated  uniformly  by 
clockwork. 
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It"  now  tlie  magnet  is  quite  station.ii)-,  and  the  drum  rotates,  the  retlected 
spot  of  light  will  trace  a  straight  line  on  the  paper  with  which  the  revolving 
drum  is  covered.  But  if,  as  is  always  the  case,  the  position  of  the  magnet 
varies  during  the  twenty-four  hours,  the  effect  will  be  to  trace  a  sinuous  line 
on  the  paper.  These  lines  can  afterwards  be  fixed  by  ordinary  photographic 
methods. 

Knowing  the  distance  of  the  mirror  from  the  drum,  and  the  length  of  the 
paper  band  which  comes  under  the  influence  of  the  spot  of  light  in  a  given 
time — twenty-four  hours,  for  instance — the  angular  deflection  at  any  given 
moment  may  be  deduced  by  a  simple  calculation  (522). 

The  observations  made  in  the  English  magnetic  observatories  were 
reduced  by  Sabine,  and  revealed  some  curious  facts  in  reference  to  the 
magnetic  storms  (694).  He  found  that  there  is  a  certain  periodicity  in  their 
appearance  and  that  they  attain  their  greatest  frequency  about  every  ten 
years.  Independently  of  this,  Schwabe,  a  German  astronomer,  who 
studied  the  subject  many  years,  found  that  the  spots  on  the  sun,  seen  on 
looking  at  it  through  a  coloured  glass,  vary  in  their  number,  size,  and  fre- 
quency, but  attain  their  maximum  between  every  ten  or  eleven  years.  Now 
Sabine  established  the  interesting  fact  that  the  period  of  their  greatest  fre- 
quency coincides  with  the  period  of  greatest  magnetic  disturbance.  Other 
remarkable  connections  between  the  sun  and  terrestrial  magnetism  have  been 
observed ;  one,  especially,  of  recent  occurrence  has  attracted  considerable 
attention.  It  was  the  flight  of  a  large  luminous  mass  across  a  vast  sun-spot, 
while  a  simultaneous  perturbation  of  the  magnetic  needle  was  observed  in 
the  obser\^atory  at  Kew  :  subsequent  examination  of  magnetic  obser\'ations 
in  various  parts  of  the  world  showed  that  within  a  few  hours  one  of  the  most 
violent  magnetic  storms  ever  known  had  prevailed. 

It  seems,  however,  that  these  accidental  variations  in  the  declination  can- 
not be  due  to  changes  in  any  direct  action  of  a  possible  magnetic  condition 
of  either  the  sun  or  the  moon.  For  it  can  be  shown  that  if  the  magneti- 
sation of  the  latter  were  as  powerful  as  that  of  the  earth,  its  action  could 
not  amount  to  the  j^gth  of  a  second,  a  quantity  which  cannot  possibly  be 
measured.  In  order  to  produce  a  variation  of  10'  such  as  is  frequently  met 
with,  the  magnetisation  of  the  sun  or  of  the  moon  must  be  12,000  times  that 

of  the  earth  ;  in  other  words,  a  more  powerful  magnetisation  than  that  of  the 

most  powerfully  magnetised  steel  bars. 

Magnetic  storms  are  nearly  always  accompanied  by  the  exhibition  of  the 

aurora  borealis  in  high  latitudes  ;  that  this  is  not  universal  may  be  due  to 

the  fact  that  many  auroras  escape  notice.      The  converse  of  this  is  true, 

that  no  great  display  of  the  aurora  takes  place  without  a  violent  magnetic 

storm. 

The  centre  or  focus  towards  which  the  rays  of  the  aurora  converge  lies 

approximately  in  the  prolongation  of  the  direction  of  the  dipping-needle. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

LAWS  OF  MAGNETIC  ATTRACTIONS  AND  REPULSIONS. 

703.  KkwordBOreBaawlttidlatMtee.— Coulomb  discovered  the  remark- 
able law  in  reference  to  magnetism,  that  magnetic  attractions  and  repul- 
sions arc  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  distances.  He  proved  this  by 
means  of  two  methods : — (1.)  that  of  the  torsion  balance,  and  (ii.)  that  of 
oscillations. 

704.  i.  Til*  torsion  bftluiDo. — This  apparatus  depends  on  the  principle 
that,  when  a  wire  is  twisted  through  a  certain  space,  the  angle  of  torsion  is 

proportional  to  the  force  of  torsion 
(90).  It  consists  (fig.  596)  of  a 
glass  case  closed  by  a  glass  top, 
with  an  aperture  near  the  edge, 
to  allow  the  introduction  of  a  mag- 
net, A,  In  another  aperture  in 
the  centre  of  the  top  a  glass  tube 
fits,  provided  at  its  upper  exCreniiiy 
with  a  micrometer.  This  consists 
of  two  circular  pieces  :  d,  which  is 
fixed,  is  divided  on  the  edge  into 
360',  while  on  one  f.  uliich  is  mov- 
able, there  is  a  mark,  c,  to  indicate 
iis  rotation.  D  and  E  represent 
the  two  pieces  of  the  micninieter 
on  a  larger  scale.  t)n  E  there 
are  two  upri;;hl5  connected  by  a 
horizontal  axis,  on  which  is  a  veij* 


;  sih 


er  Hire  supporting  a  m.if- 
ledlc,  <tf>.  On  the  side  of 
ites  the  angle  of  the  needle 


the  case  there  is  a  graduated  scale,  which  indicates 
al;  and  hence  the  torsion  of  the  wire. 

When  the  mark  c  ai  the  disc  E  is  at  icro  of  the  scale  D,  the  case  is  so 
arranged  that  the  ivire  supporting  the  needle  and  the  zero  of  the  scale  in  the 
case  are  in  the  magnetic  meridian.  The  needle  is  then  removed  from  its 
stirrup,  and  replaced  by  an  exactly  similar  one  of  copper,  or  any  unmagnetic 
substance  ;  the  tube,  and  with  it  the  pieces  U  and  E,  are  then  turned  so  ihat 
the  needle  stops  at  zero  of  the  graduation,  'Die  magnetic  needle  ab,  beiiig 
now  replaced,  is  exactly  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  the  wire  exerts  no 

Before  introducing  the  magnet  A,  it  is  necessar>-  to  investigate  the  action 
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of  the  earth's  magnetism  on  the  needle  ab^  when  the  latter  is  removed  out  of 
the  magnetic  meridian.  This  will  vary  with  the  dimensions  and  force  of  the 
needle,  with  the  dimensions  and  nature  of  the  particular  wire  used,  and  with 
the  intensity  of  the  earth's  magnetism  in  the  place  of  observation.  Accord- 
ingly* the  piece  E  is  turned  until  ab  makes  a  certain  angle  with  the  magnetic 
meridian.  Coulomb  found  in  his  experiments  that  E  had  to  be  turned  36° 
in  order  to  move  the  needle  through  1° ;  that  is,  the  earth's  magnetism  was 
equal  to  a  torsion  of  the  wire  corresponding  to  35°.  As  the  force  of  torsion 
is  proportional  to  the  angle  of  torsion,  when  the  needle  is  deflected  from  the 
meridian  by  2,  3  .  .  .  degrees,  the  directive  action  of  the  earth's  magnetism 
is  equal  to  2,  3  .  .  .  times  35°. 

The  action  of  the  earth's  magnetism  having  been  determined,  the  magnet 
A  is  placed  in  the  case  so  that  similar  poles  are  opposite  each  other.  In  one 
experiment  Coulomb  found  that  the  pole  a  was  repelled  through  24°.  Now 
the  force  which  tended  to  bring  the  needle  into  the  magnetic  meridian 
was  represented  by  24^  +  24  x  35-864,  of  which  the  part  24®  was  due  to  the 
torsion  of  the  wire,  and  24  x  35°  was  the  equivalent  in  torsion  of  the  directive 
force  of  the  earth's  magnetism.  As  the  needle  was  in  equilibrium,  it  is  clear 
that  the  repulsive  force  which  counterbalanced  those  forces  must  be  equal  to 
864°.  The  disc  was  then  turned  until  ab  made  an  angle  of  12°.  To  eflfect 
this,  eight  complete  rotations  of  the  disc  were  necessary.  The  total  force 
which  now  tended  to  bring  the  needle  into  the  magnetic  meridian  was  com- 
posed of: — 1st,  the  12°  of  torsidn  by  which  the  needle  was  distant  from  its 
starting  point ;  2nd,  of  8  x  360°  -  2880,  the  torsion  of  the  wire  ;  and  3rd,  the 
force  of  the  earth's  magnetism,  represented  by  a  torsion  of  12  x  35°.  Hence 
the  forces  of  torsion  which  balance  the  repulsive  forces  exerted  at  a  distance 
of  24°  and  of  12''  are — 

24°        ....  864 

12"        ...        .        3312 

Now,  3312  is  very  nearly  four  times  864 ;  hence,  for  half  the  distance  the 
repulsive  force  is  four  times  as  great. 

705.  ii.  Method  of  oscillations. — A  magnetic  needle  oscillating  under 
the  influence  of  the  earth's  magnetism  may  be  considered  as  a  pendulum, 
and  the  laws  of  pendulum  motion  apply  to  it  (55).  The  method  of  oscilla- 
tions consists  in  causing  a  magnetic  needle  to  oscillate  first  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  earth's  magnetism  alone,  and  then  successively  under  the 
combined  influence  of  the  earth's  magnetism  and  of  a  magnet  placed  at 
unequal  distances. 

The  following  determination  by  Coulomb  will  illustrate  the  use  of  the 
method.  A  magnetic  needle  was  used  which  made  15  oscillations  in  a 
minute  under  the  influence  of  the  earth's  magnetism  alone.  A  magnetic  bar 
about  2  feet  long  was  then  placed  vertically  in  the  plane  of  the  magnetic 
meridian,  so  that  its  north  pole  was  downwards  and  its  south  pole  presented 
to  the  north  pole  of  the  oscillating  needle  He  found  that  at  a  distance  of  4 
inches  the  needle  made  41  oscillations  in  a  minute,  and  at  a  distance  of  8 
inches  24  oscillations.  Now,  from  the  laws  of  the  pendulum  (55),  the  in- 
tensities of  the  forces  are  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  times  of  oscillation. 
Hence,  if  we  call  M  the  force  of  the  earth's  magnetism,  w  the  attractive  force  of 
the  magnet  at  the  distance  of  4  inches,  m'  at  the  distance  of  8  inches,  we  have 

E  E  2 
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m  :  M'  =  4i^-is'':24'-i5'-US6  :  3S"-4  =  i  nearly, 
or  m:w/'  =  4  =  l. 

In  other  words,  the  force  .icting  at  4  inches  is  quadruple  that  which  acts  at 
double  the  distance. 

The  above  results  do  not  quite  agree  with  the  numbers  required  by  the 
law  of  inverse  squares.  But  this  could  only  be  expected  to  apply  in  the  case 
in  which  the  repulsive  or  attractive  force  is  exerted  between  two  points,  and 
not,  as  is  here  the  case,  between  the  resultant  of  a  system  of  points.  And  it 
is  to  this  fact  that  the  discrepancy  between  the  theoretical  and  observed 
resuhs  is  due. 

When  a  magnet  acts  upon  a  mass  of  soft  iron,  the  law  of  the  variation 
with  the  distance  is  modified.  The  attraction  in  this  case  is  inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  distance  between  the  magnet  and  the  iron- 
When  the  distance  between  the  magnet  and  the  iron  is  small,  Tyndall 
found  that  the  attraction  is  directly  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  strength 
of  the  magnet :  but  when  the  iron  and  the  magnet  are  in  contact,  then  the 
'5  directly  proportional  Co  the  strength  of  the  magnet. 


706.  Wagnetlo  otirT«s. —  If  a  stout  sheet  of  paper  stretched  on  a  frame 
be  held  over  a  horse-shoe  m.-ignei,  and  then  some  very  fine  iron  filings  be 
strewn  on  the  paper,  on  lapping  the  frame  the  filings  will  be  found  to  arrange 
themselves  in  thread-like  curbed  lines,  stretching  from  pole  to  pole  (fig.  597). 
These  lines  form  what  are  called  magnetic  ciinvs.  The  direction  of  the 
curve  at  any  point  represents  the  direction  of  the  magnetism  at  this  point. 

To  render  these  curves  permanent,  the  paper  on  which  they  are  formed 
should  be  waxed  ;  if  then  a  hot  iron  plate  be  held  over  them,  this  melts  the 
wax,  which  rises  by  capillar>'  attraction  {131)  between  the  particles  of  fihngs, 
and  on  subsequent  cooling  connects  them  together. 

These  curves  are  a  graphic  representation  of  the  law  of  magnetic  attrac- 
tion and  repulsion  with  regard  to  distance  ;  for  under  the  influence  of  the 
two  poles  of  the  magnet,  each  particle  becomes  itself  a  minute  magnet,  the 
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poles  of  which  arrange  themselves  in  a  position  dependent  on  the  resultant 
of  the  forces  exerted  upon  them  by  the  two  poles,  and  this  resultant  varies 
w^ith  the  distance  of  the  two  poles  respectively.  A  small  magnetic  needle 
placed  in  any  position  near  the  magnet  will  take  a  direction  which  is  the 
tangent  to  the  curve  at  this  place. 

707.  BCMmetlo  field. — The  space  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
any  magnet  undergoes  some  change,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  this 
magnet,  and  such  a  space  is  spoken  of  as  a  magnetic  field \  it  is  indeed  the 
sphere  of  action  of  the  magnet ;  the  effect  produced  by  the  magnet  is  often 
said  to  be  due  to  the  magnetic  field.  Magnets  of  different  powers  produce 
magnetic  fields  of  different  intensities.  The  strength  of  the  field  diminishes 
with  the  distance  from  the  magnet. 

The  direction  which  represents  the  resultant  of  the  magnetic  forces  at 
any  position  in  a  magnetic  field  is  spoken  of  as  the  direction  of  the  lines  of 
force  of  this  field.     In  the  above  figure  the  magnetic  curves  represent  the 
direction  of  the  lines  of  force  in  the  field  due  to  the  two  poles. 

A  uniform  magnetic  field  is  one  in  which  the  lines  of  force  are  parallel. 
This  is  practically  the  case  with  a  small  portion  of  a  field  at  some  distance 
from  a  long  thin  magnet  of  uniform  magnetisation.  The  dipping-needle, 
when  free  to  oscillate  in  a  vertical  plane  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  represents 
the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force  due  to  the  terrestrial  magnetic  field.  The 
field  due  to  this  in  any  one  place  is  uniform. 

708.  Total  aotton  of  two  marnets  on  eaeli  other. — In  the  above  case 
of  the  torsion  balance  one  pole  of  the  magnet  to  be  tested  was  at  so  great 
a  distance  that  it  could  not  appreciably  modify  the  influence  of  the  other. 
When,  however,  the  conditions  are  such  that  both  poles  act,  then  they  follow 
a  different  law,  as  will  now  be  demonstrated. 

Let  ns  (fig.  598)  be  a  small  magnetic  needle,  free  to  move  in  a  horizontal 
plane,  and  let  NS  be  a  bar  magnet  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic 
meridian,  at  a  distance  which  is  great  compared  with  its 
own  dimensions,  and  so  that  the  straight  line  drawn  through 
its  middle  point  and  that  of  the  needle  coincides  with  the 
magnetic  meridian.  The  two  poles  S  and  s  will  repel  each 
other  in  the  direction  sa ;  if  mm^  is  the  repellent  force 
which  these  two  poles  would  exert  at  the  unit  distance,  then 

— -i  is  the  force  which  they  would  exert  at  the  distance 

Sj  "  r ;  let  this  force  be  represented  in  direction  and  strength 
by  the  line  sa.  Similarly,  the  pole  N  will  act  on  j,  with  a 
force  represented  by  the  line  sc  \  S  and  N  being  at  the  same 
distance  r  from  x,  sa  and  sc  are  equal,  and  their  resultant 
may  be  represented  by  the  line  sb.  From  the  similarity  of 
the  triangles  bsa  and  NSj  we  have  the  proportion  Sj  :  SN  - 
as  \bs\  if  /  is  the  value  of  the  resultant  bs^  that  is  the  total 
action  of  the  magnet  SN  on  the  pole  j,  and  if  /  be  half  the 

length  of  the  magnet  SN,  we  have  r  :  2  /»^^  :/,  from 


■m 


F'«-  598. 


which  y- 


imm'l 


that  is,  the  total  action  of  the  magnet  NS  upon  another 


is  inversely  as  the  cube  of  the  distance  r. 
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If  the  two  magnets  be  placed  as  represented  in  fig.  599,  the  needle 
being  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  the  deflecting  magnet  at  right  angles 
thereto,  and  so  that  the  prolongation  of  its  axis  bisects  the  needle,  then  if 
mm^  is  the  force  with  which  the  pole  N  attracts  the  pole  s  at  the  unit  dis- 
tance, m  and  m,  being  the  strength  of  the  poles  in  the  bar  magnet  and  the 
magnetic  needle  respectively,  the  attracting  force  at  the  distance  Nj  will 

be  '     /  being  as  before  the  half- 
it      {r-^iy  * 

length  of  the  magnet,  and  r  the  dis- 
tance of  the  pole  s  from  the  middle 
of  the  magnet  NS  ;  in  like  manner 
the  repellent  force  with  which  S  acts 

*^'  ^^*  upon  s  will  be  f'^^     ..    If  ^w  is  small 

compared  with  the  distance  of  the  bar  magnet  NS,  the  direction  of  these 
forces  may  be  assumed  to  be  parallel,  and  at  right  angles  to  ns.  Since  S 
is  nearer  than  N  the  repulsion  will  predominate,  and  the  total  force  with 
which  the  magnet  NS  acts  on  the  pole  s  is 

which,  assuming  that  /  is  so  small  in  comparison  with  r  that  its  square  and 
higher  powers  may  be  neglected,  gives  approximately 

so  that  compared  with  the  first  position  of  the  magnet 

F  =  2/ 

709.  Determination  of  magnetism  In  absolute  measure. — The  com- 
parisons of  the  intensity  of  the  earth's  magnetism  in  difTerent  places  (701)  are 
only  relative.  Of  late  years  much  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  method 
of  expressing  not  only  this,  but  all  other  magnetic  forces  in  what  is  called 
absolute  measure.  This  term  is  used  as  opposed  to  relative^  and  does  not 
imply  that  the  measure  is  absolutely  accurate,  or  that  the  units  of  comparison 
employed  are  of  perfect  construction  ;  it  means  that  the  measurements, 
instead  of  being  a  simple  comparison  with  an  arbitrary  quantity  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  measured,  are  referred  to  the  fundamental  units  of  time,  length, 
and  mass  (21). 

The  units  adopted  on  the  proposal  of  the  British  Association,  and  now 
almost  universally  received,  are  the  second  as  unit  of  lime,  the  centimetre 
as  unit  of  length,  and  the  gramme  as  unit  of  mass.  This  system  is  called 
the  centimetre-gramme-second^  or  CG.S.  system,  and  units  referred  to  this 
system  are  spoken  of  as  C.G,S.  units. 

The  manner  in  which  this  determination  is  made  in  the  case  of  magnet- 
ism, depends  essentially  on  the  observation  of  the  oscillation  of  a  horizontal 
bar  magnet  under  the  influence  of  the  earth's  magnetism  ;  and  in  the  second 
place,  on  observing  the  deflection  of  a  magnetic  needle  under  the  influence 
of  this  same  magnet. 

When  a  bar  magnet  suspended  by  a  thread  without  torsion,  free  to  oscil- 
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late  in  a  horizontal  plane,  is  deflected  from  its  position  of  equilibrium  and 
then  left  to  itself,  it  vibrates  backwards  and  forwards  through  its  position  of 
equilibrium,  making  oscillations  which,  if  small,  are  isochronous  like  those  of 
the  pendulum.  The  number  of  these  oscillations  in  a  given  time  depends  on  the 
mass  and  dimensions  of  the  bar,  on  its  magnetic  power,  and  on  the  intensity  of 
the  earth's  magnetism  in  the  place  of  observation.    The  time,  /,  of  a  complete 

oscillation  of  such  a  magnet  is  represented  by  the  formula  ^"^tta  /      -^  . 

where  k  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  magnet  ;  that  is,  the  mass  which 
must  be  concentrated  at  the  unit  of  distance  from  the  centre  of  suspension, 
to  present  the  same  resistance  to  change  of  angular  velocity,  about  this 
centre,  as  the  magnet  itself  actually  does.  The  moment  of  inertia  of  a 
magnet  may  be  determined  theoretically  if  it  be  homogeneous  in  structure, 
and  of  a  regular  geometrical  shape  ;  or  it  may  be  determined  experimentally 
by  first  observing  the  time  of  oscillation  of  the  magnet  under  the  influence 
of  the  earth's  magnetism,  and  then  the  time  when  it  has  been  loaded  with  a 
mass  the  inertia  of  which  is  known,  and  which  does  not  alter  the  magnetic 
moment  of  the  bar.  M  is  the  magnetic  moment  of  the  bar  itself,  and  H  is 
the  force  of  the  earth's  magnetism.     Hence 

HM  «  ^ (1). 

This  expression  gives  the  force  which,  applied  in  opposite  directions  at 
the  ends  of  a  lever  of  unit  length,  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of 
this  force,  would  have  the  same  effect  in  tending  to  turn  the  lever,  as  the 
magnetic  force  of  the  earth  has  in  tending  to  turn  the  magnet  about  a 
vertical  axis  when  it  is  set  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian. 

Now  the  value  of  HM  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  bar,  and  on  the  force 
of  the  earth's  magnetism  in  the  place  in  question.  If  the  bar  were  mag- 
netised more  or  less  strongly,  or  if  the  same  bar  were  removed  to  a  different 
locality,  the  product  would  have  a  different  value.  We  must,  therefore,  find 
some  independent  relation  between  H  and  M,  which  will  give  rise  to  a  new 
equation,  and  thus  M,  the  magnetic  moment  of  the  bar,  would  be  got  rid  of, 
and  an  absolute  value  be  obtained  for  H. 

Such  a  relation  exists  in  the  deflection  from  the  magnetic  meridian,  which 
a  bar  magnet  produces  in  a  magnetic  needle. 

If,  in  the  formula  in  the  preceding  article,  we  put  M  =  2w/,  then « 

the  +  or  —  force  acting  on  either  pole  of  the  magnetic  needle,  and,  as  both 
poles  are  acted  on,  the  magnet  will  be  subject  to  the  action  of  a  couple,  the 

moment  of  which  will  be  expressed  by       ^^     2/'  cos  a  ;  where  a  is  the  angle 

of  deflection,  /'  the  half-length  of  the  small  magnetic  needle  ;  let  M'-  2w7'. 
In  like  manner  the  earth's  magnetism  will  act  upon  the  magnetic  needle 
with  a  couple  the  moment  of  which  is  expressed  by  Hm'  2/'  sin  a«»HM' 
sin  a.     Now  when  the  needle  is  in  equilibrium  these  forces  are  equal ;  that 

2.M^'cosa=HM'sina, 
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from  which  -rj  « r '  tan  a. (2). 

rl 

Combining  (i)  and  (2}  we  get  the  expression 

an  expression  which  involves  no  other  physical  units  than  those  of  length 
(involved  in  k  and  r),  mass  (involved  in  k\  and  time  (involved  in  /),  so  that 
the  value  of  H  can  be  expressed  in  absolute  measure. 

The  value  for  H  in  this  expression  only  gives  the  horizontal  compo- 
nent of  the  earth's  magnetism  ;  the  total  force  is  obtained  by  dividing  the 
value  of  H  by  the  cosine  of  the  angle  of  dip  for  the  place  and  time  of  obser- 
vation. 

The  numerical  value  of  H  will  depend,  moreover,  on  the  units  taken. 
On  the  C.G.S.  system  the  unit  of  force  is  called  a  dyne.  It  is  the  force 
which  acting  upon  a  gramme  for  a  second  generates  a  velocity  of  a  centi- 
metre per  second.  The  value  of  H  at  Greenwich  for  the  year  1877,  ex- 
pressed in  this  unit,  is  0*18079  of  a  dyne  ;  that  is,  the  horizontal  component 
of  the  earth's  magnetism  at  this  place  acting  on  the  unit  of  magnetism,  asso- 
ciated with  one  gramme  of  matter,  would  produce  a  velocity  of  o  18079 
centimetres  at  the  end  of  a  second.  The  angle  of  dip  at  this  time  and  place 
being  67®  37',  we  get  the  total  force  -  0*4745  units.  If  British  units — namely, 
the  foot,  grain,  second— be  employed,  the  unit  of  force  is  that  which  by  acting 
for  a  second  on  a  grain  gives  to  it  a  velocity  of  a  foot  per  second,  and  the 
unit  mjignetic  pole  is  such  that  if  placed  one  foot  from  a  second  equal  pole 
it  will  repel  it  with  a  force  equal  to  the  unit  just  defined.  To  convert  the 
value  of  H  when  expressed  in  centimetres,  grammes,  and  seconds  into  the 
equivalent  value  referred  to  British  units,  we  must  multiply  by  21*69.  ^^  1'^*^ 
manner  to  convert  magnetic  forces  referred  to  British  units  into  the  corre- 
sponding values  expressed  in  centimetres,  grammes,  and  seconds  we  must 

multiply  by  0*0461  «    -  — 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

PROCESSES  OF   MAGNETISATION. 

o.  BCaffnetUatloB. — The  various  sources  of  magnetism  are  the  in- 
:c  of  natural  or  artificial  magnets,  terrestrial  magnetism,  and  electricity, 
last  method  will  be  described  under  voltaic  electricity.  The  three  prin- 
methods  of  magnetisation  by  magnets  are  known  by  the  technical  names 
gle  touchy  separate  touchy  and  double  touch, 

1.  Metliod  of  sinffle  toneli. — This  consists  in  moving  the  pole  of  a 
rful  magnet  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  bar  to  be  magnetised,  and 
ting  this  operation  several  times  always  in  the  same  direction.  The 
al  magnetism  is  thus  gradually  decomposed  throughout  all  the  length  of 
ar,  and  that  end  of  the  bar  which  was  touched  last  by  the  magnet  is 
posite  polarity  to  the  end  of  the  magnet  by  which  it  has  been  touched.  '^^ 
method  only  produces  a  feeble  magnetic  power,  and  is,  accordingly,  only 

for  small  magnets.  It  has  further  the  disadvantage  of  frequently  de- 
ing  consequent  poles. 

2.  Metliod  of  separato  tonoli. — This  method,  which  was  first  used  by 
Cnight  in  1745,  consists  in  placing  the  two  opposite  poles  of  two  magnets 
jal  force  in  the  middle  of  the  bar  to  be  magnetised,  and  in  moving  each 
jm  simultaneously  towards  the  opposite  ends  of  the  bar.  Each  magnet 
n  placed  in  its  original  position,  and  the  operation  repeated.  After 
al  frictions  on  both  faces  of  the  bar  it  is  magnetised. 

\  Knight's  method  the  magnets  are  held  vertically.  Duhamel  improved 
icthod  by  inclining  the  magnets,  as  represented  in  fig.  600 ;  and  still 
,  by  placing  the  bar  to  be  magnetised  on  the  opposite  poles  of  two  fixed 
lets,  the  action  of  which  strengthens  that  of  the  movable  magnets.  The 
ve  position  of  the  poles  of  the  magnets  is  indicated  in  the  figure.  This 
od  produces  the  most  regular  magnets. 

[3.  Metliod  of  double  tonoli. — In  this  method,  which  was  invented  by 
lell,  the  two  magnets  are  placed  with  their  poles  opposite  each  other  in 
liddle  of  the  bar  to  be  magnetised.  But,  instead  of  moving  them  in 
site  directions  towards  the  two  ends,  as  in  the  method  of  separate  touch, 
are  kept  at  a  fixed  distance  by  means  of  a  piece  of  wood  placed  between 
(fig.  600),  and  are  simultaneously  moved  first  towards  one  end,  then 
this  to  the  other  end,  repeating  this  operation  several  times,  and  finish- 
1  the  middle,  taking  care  that  each  half  of  the  bar  receives  the  same 
)cr  of  frictions, 
pinus,  in  1758,  improved  this  method  by  supporting  the  bar  to  be  mag- 
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netised,  as  in  the  method  of  separate  touch,  on  the  opposite  poles  of  two 
powerful  magnets,  and  by  inclining  the  bars  at  an  angle  of  15®  to  2a®  In 
practice,  instead  of  two  bar  magnets,  it  is  usual  to  employ  a  horse-s}ioe 
magnet,  which  has  its  poles  conveniently  close  together. 

By  this  method  of  double  touch,  powerful  magnets  are  obtained,  but  they 


Fig.  600. 

have  frequently  consequent  poles.     As  this  would  be  objectionable  in  con- 
pass  needles,  these  are  best  magnetised  by  separate  touch. 

714.  BCaffnetisatlon  by  tlie  aotlon  of  the  earth. — The  action  of  the 
earth  on  magnetic  substances  resembles  that  of  a  magnet,  and  hence  the 
terrestrial  magnetism  is  constantly  tending  to  separate  the  two  magnetisms 
which  are  in  the  neutral  state  in  soft  iron  and  in  steel.  But  as  the  coercive 
force  is  very  considerable  in  the  latter  substance,  the  action  of  the  earth  is 
inadequate  to  produce  magnetisation,  except  when  continued  for  a  long  time. 
This  is  not  the  case  with  perfectly  soft  iron.  When  a  bar  of  this  metal  is 
held  in  the  magnetic  meridian  parallel  to  the  inclination,  the  bar  becomes  at 
once  endowed  with  feeble  magnetic  polarity.  The  loiver  extremity  is  a  north 
pole,  and  if  the  north  pole  of  a  small  magnetic  needle  be  approached,  it  will 
be  repelled.  This  magnetism  is  of  course  unstable,  for  if  the  bar  be  turned 
the  poles  are  inverted,  as  pure  soft  iron  is  destitute  of  coercive  force. 

While  the  bar  is  in  this  position,  a  certain  amount  of  coercive  force  may 
be  imparted  to  it  by  giving  it  several  smart  blows  with  a  hammer,  and  the 
bar  retains  for  a  short  time  the  magnetism  which  it  has  thus  obtained.  But 
the  coercive  force  thus  developed  is  very  small,  and  after  a  time  the  matj- 
netism  disappears. 

If  a  bar  of  soft  iron  be  twisted  while  held  vertically,  or,  better,  in  the 
plane  of  the  dip,  it  acquires  a  feeble  permanent  magnetism. 

It  is  this  magnetising  action  of  the  earth  which  develops  the  magnetism 
frequently  observed  in  steel  and  iron  instruments,  such  as  fire-irons,  rifles, 
lamp-posts,  railings,  gates,  lightning-conductors,  &c.,  which  remain  for  some 
time  in  a  more  or  less  inclined  position.  They  become  magnetised  with  their 
north  pole  downward,  just  as  if  placed  over  the  pole  of  a  powerful  magnet. 
The  magnetism  of  native  black  oxide  of  iron  has  doubtless  been  produced  by 
the  same  causes  ;  the  very  different  magnetic  power  of  different  specimens 
being  partly  attributable  to  the  different  positions  of  the  veins  of  ore  with 
regard  to  the  line  of  dip.  The  ordinary  irons  of  commerce  are  not  quite 
pure,  and  possess  a  feeble  coercive  force  ;  hence  a  feeble  magnetic  polarity 
is  generally  found  to  be  possessed  by  the  tools  in  a  smith's  shop.  Cast  iron, 
too,  has  usually  a  great  coercive  force,  and  can  be  permanently  magnetised. 
The  turnings,  also,  of  wrought  iron  and  of  steel  produced  by  the  powerful 
lathes  of  our  ironworks  are  found  to  be  magnetised. 
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715.  XaffuetlMD  of  troB  sliips. — The  inductive  action  of  terrestrial 
magnetism  upon  the  masses  of  iron  always  found  in  ships  exerts  a  disturb- 
ing action  upon  the  compass  neddle.  The  local  attraction^  as  it  is  called, 
may  be  so  considerable  as  to  render  the  indications  of  the  needle  almost 
useless  if  it  be  not  guarded  against.  A  full  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  local  attraction  is  produced,  and  in  which  it  is  compensated,  is  in- 
consistent with  the  limits  of  this  book,  but  the  most  important  points  are 
the  following : — 

i.  A  vertical  mass  of  soft  iron  in  the  vessel,  say  in  the  bows,  would 
become  magnetised  under  the  influence  of  the  earth  ;  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, the  lower  end  would  be  a  north  pole,  and  the  upper  end  a  south 
pole  ;  and  as  the  latter  may  be  assumed  to  be  nearer  the  north  pole  of  the 
compass  needle,  it  would  act  upon  it.  So  long  as  the  vessel  was  sailing  in 
the  magnetic  meridian  this  would  have  no  effect ;  but  in  any  other  direction 
the  needle  would  be  drawn  out  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  a  little  con- 
sideration will  show  that  when  the  ship  was  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic 
meridian  the  effect  would  be  greatest.  This  vertical  induction  would  dis- 
appear twice  in  swinging  the  ship  round,  and  would  be  at  its  maximum 
twice ;  hence  the  deviation  due  to  this  cause  is  known  as  semicircular 
deviation, 

ii.  Horizontal  masses  again,  such  as  deck-beams,  are  also  acted^'upgft 
inductively  by  the  earth's  magnetism,  and  their  induced  magnetism  exera 
a  disturbing  influence  upon  the  magnetic  needle.  The  effect  of  this  hori- 
zontal induction  will  disappear  when  the  ship  is  in  the  magnetic  meridian 
and  also  when  it  is  at  right  angles  thereto.  In  positions  intermediate  to  the 
above  the  disturbing  influence  will  attain  its  maximum.  Hence  in  swinging 
a  ship  round  there  would  be  four  positions  of  the  ship's  head  in  which  the 
influence  would  be  at  a  maximum,  and  four  in  which  it  would  be  at  a  mini- 
mum. The  effect  of  horizontal  induction  is  accordingly  spoken  of  as  quad- 
rantal  deTnation. 

The  influence  of  both  these  causes,  vertical  and  horizontal  induction, 
may  be  remedied  in  the  process  of  *  swinging  the  ship.*  This  consists  in 
comparing  the  indications  of  the  ship's  compass  with  those  of  a  standard 
compass  placed  on  shore.  The  ship  is  then  swung  round  in  various  posi- 
tions, and  by  arranging  small  vertical  and  horizontal  masses  of  soft  iron  in 
proximity  to  the  steering  compass,  positions  are  found  for  them  in  which  the 
inductive  action  of  the  earth  upon  them  quite  neutralises  the  influence  of  the 
earth's  magnetism  upon  the  ship ;  and  in  all  positions  of  the  ship,  the  com- 
pass points  in  the  same  direction  as  the  one  on  shore. 

iii.  The  extended  use  of  iron  in  ship  building,  more  especially  when  the 
frames  are  entirely  of  iron,  has  increased  the  diflSculty.  In  the  process  of 
building  a  ship,  the  hammering  and  other  mechanical  operations  to  which 
it  is  subject,  while  under  the  influence  of  the  earth's  magnetism,  will  cause 
it  to  become  to  a  certain  extent  permanently  magnetised.  The  distribution 
of  the  magnetism,  the  direction  of  its  magnetic  axis,  will  depend  on  the 
position  in  which  it  has  been  built  ;  it  may  or  may  not  coincide  with  the 
direction  of  the  keel.  The  vessel  becomes,  in  short,  a  huge  magnet,  and 
will  exert  an  influence  of  its  own  upon  the  compass  quite  independently  of 
vertical  or  horizontal  induction.     The  influence  is  semicircular  \  that  is,  it 
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disappears  when  the  magnetic  axis  of  the  ship  is  in  the  magnetic  meridian, 
and  is  greatest  at  right  angles  to  it.  It  may  be  compensated  by  two  permanent 
magnets  placed  near  the  compass  in  suitable  positions  found  by  tri^  during 
the  process  of  swinging  the  ship.  Supposing  the  inherent  magnetism  of  the 
ship  to  have  the  power  of  drawing  the  compass  a  point  to  the  east,  the  com- 
pensating magnets  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  tend  to  draw  it  a  point  to  the 
west,  and  thus  keep  it  in  the  magnetic  meridian.  If,  however,  the  inherent 
magnetism  be  destroyed,  from  whatever  cause,  it  is  clear  that  the  magnets 
will  now  draw  it  aside  a  point  too  much  to  the  west.  This  is  the  source  of  a 
new  difficulty.  It  has  been  found  that  a  ship  which  at  the  time  of  sailing 
was  properly  compensated,  would,  on  returning  from  a  long  voyage,  have  its 
compasses  over-compensated.  The  buffeting  which  the  ship  had  experienced 
had  destroyed  its  inherent  magnetism,  and  numerous  instances  are  known 
where  the  loss  of  a  vessel  can  be  directly  traced  to  this  cause.  Fortunately, 
it  has  been  found  that  after  some  time  a  ship's  magnetic  condition  is  virtu- 
ally permanent,  and  is  unaltered  by  any  further  wear  and  tear.  The  magnet- 
ism which  it  then  retains  is  called  its/^r/»a;i^;i/ magnetism,  in  opposition 
to  the  sub-permanent  which  it  loses. 

The  difficulty  of  adequately  compensating  compasses,  which  is  greatly 
increased  by  the  armour-plated  and  turret  ships  now  in  use,  has  induced  one 
school  to  throw  over  any  attempt  at  correction  ;  but  by  careful  observation 
of  the  magnetic  condition  of  a  ship,  and  tabulating  the  errors  to  construct  a 
table,  and  comparing  this  with  the  indications  of  the  compass  at  any  one 
time,  the  true  course  can  be  made  out. 

In  the  Royal  Navy,  the  plan  now  adopted  is  to  combine  both  methods : 
compensate  the  errors  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  then  construct  a  table 
of  the  residual  errors. 

716.  Magrnetlo  saturation. — Experiment  has  shown  that  to  a  certain 
extent  the  magnetic  force  which  can  be  imparted  to  a  steel  bar  increases  with 
the  magnetisinjj  force  used.  It  depends  also  on  the  number  of  strokes  or 
movements  of  the  magnetising  magnets  or  coils  ;  on  the  form  and  dimensions 
of  the  bar,  on  its  density,  on  the  quantity  of  carbon  it  contains,  on  its  hard- 
ness, and  on  the  manner  in  which  it  is  tempered.  Yet  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
magnetic  force  which  can  be  imparted  to  iron  or  steel,  and  when  this  is  at- 
tained, the  bar  is  said  to  be  sxturated  or  ttugtietised  to  saturation,  A  bar 
may  indeed  be  magnetised  beyond  this  point,  but  this  excess  is  temporary ; 
it  gradually  diminishes  until  the  magnet  has  sunk  to  its  point  of  saturation. 

This  is  intelligible,  for  the  magnetisms  once  separated  tend  to  reunite, 
and  when  their  attractive  force  is  equal  to  that  which  opposes  their  separa- 
tion that  is,  the  coercive  force  of  the  metal— equilibrium  is  attained,  and 
the  magnet  is  saturated.  Hence,  more  magnetism  ought  to  be  developed 
in  bars  than  they  can  retain,  in  order  that  they  may  decline  to  their  perma- 
nent state  of  saturation.  To  increase  the  magnetism  of  an  unsaturated  bar, 
a  less  feeble  magnet  must  not  be  used  than  that  by  which  it  was  originally 
magnetised 

717.  Magrnetic  battery. — A  magftetic  battery  or  magazine  consists  of 
a  number  of  magnets  joined  together  by  their  similar  poles.  Sometimes 
they  have  the  form  of  a  horseshoe,  and  sometimes  a  rectilinear  form.  The 
battery  represented  in  fig.  601  consists  of  five  superposed  steel  plates.    That 
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in  lig.  60J  consists  of  twelve  plates,  arranged  in  three  layers  of  four  each, 
rhe  hoTse-shoe  form  is  best  adapted  for  supporting  a  weight,  for  then  both 
»lcs  are  used  at  once.  In  both  the  bars  are  magnetised  separately,  and 
:ben  fixed  by  screws. 

The  force  of  a  magnetic  battery  consisting  of  n  similar  plates  equally 
magnetised,  is  not  n  times  as  great  as  that  of  a  single  one,  but  is  somewhat 
smaller.  These  magnets  mutually  en- 
feeble each  other ;  manifestly  because, 
for  instance,  each  nonh  pole  evokes 
toulh  magnetism  in  the  adjacent  north 
pole,  and  thereby  diminishes  some  of  its 
ttorth  polarity.  The  magnetism  of  a 
aUte  which  has  formed  part  of  such  a 
lattery  will  be  found  to  be  materially 
iess  than  it  was  originally. 

Thus  Jamin  found  that  six  equal  plates 
which  had  each  the  portative  force  iS 
Icilos,  only  lifted  64  kilos  when  arranged 
ua  battery,  instead  of  108;  and  when 
removed  from  the  battery,  each  of  them 
had  only  the  portative  force  9  to  10  kilos. 
The  force  is  increased  by  making  the 
ateral  plates  i  or  2  centimetres  shorter 
han  the  one  in  the  middle  (tig.  601}. 

718.  AnBBtons.— When  even  a  steel 
sar  is  at  its  limit  of  saturation,  it  gradu- 
illy  loses  its   magnetism.     To    prevent  Fjg_  6o,_ 

this,    armatures    or    keepers    are    used ; 

iicse  are  pieces  of  soft  iron,  A  and  B  (Eg.  6o3),  which  are  placed  in  contact 
with  the  poles.  Acted  on  inductively,  they  become  powerful  temporary 
nagnets,  possessing  opposite  polarity  to  that  of  the  inducing  pole ;  they 


,    the 


Mrmanent  magnetism  of  the 
Mrs,  preserving  and  even 
ncreasing  it. 

When  the  magnets  are 
Id  the  form  of  bars,  they  are  arranged 
i^posite  poles  in  juxtaposition, 
and  the  circuit  is  completed  by 
two  small  bars  of  soft  iron,  AB. 
Movable  magnetic  needles,  if 
not  clamped  down,  set  sponta- 
neously towards  the  magnetic  poll 

A  horse-shoe  magnet  has  a  keeper  attached  to  it,  which  is  usually  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  support  a  weight.  The  keeper  becomes  magnetised  under 
the  influence  of  the  two  poles,  and  adheres  with  great  force  :  the  weight 
which  it  can  support  being  more  than  double  that  which  a  single  pole 
would  hold. 


of  the  earth,  the 
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In  respect  to  this  weight,  a  singular  and  hitherto  inexplicable  pheoo- 
menon  has  been  observed.    When  contact  is  once  made,  and  the  keeper  is 
charged  with  its  maximum  weight,  any  further  addition 
would  detach  it ;  but  if  left  in  contact  for  a  day,  an 
additional  weight  may  be  added  without  detaching  it, 
and  by  slightly  increasing  the  weight  every  day  it 
<    may  ultimately  be  brought  to  support  a  far  greater 
load  than  it  would  originally.     But  if  contact  be  once 
1   broken,  the  weight  it  can  now  support  does  not  much 
exceed  its  original  charge. 

It  is  advantageous  that  the  surface  of  the  m^^et 
and  armatures  which  are  in  contact  should  not  be 
plane  but  slightly  cylindrical,  so  that  they  touch  along 

In  providing  a  natural  magnet  with  a  keeper,  the 
line  joining  the  two  poles  is  first  approximately  deter- 
mined by  means  of  iron  filings.     Two  poles  of  soft 
iron  (lig.  604),  each  terminating  in  a  massive  shoe, 
riK.  C104.  ^^^  ji^^j^  applied  to  the  faces  corresponding  to  the 

poles.  Under  the  influence  of  the  natural  magnet,  these  plates  becouK 
magnetised,  and  if  the  letters  A  and  B  represent  the  position  of  the  poles 
of  the  natural  magnet,  the  poles  of  the  armature  are  a  and  b. 

719.  VorMttva  foroe.  Vower  of  nagDatB. — The  portative  force  is 
the  greatest  weight  which  a  magnet  can  support  Hacker  found  that  the 
portative  force  of  a  saturated  horse-shoe  magnet,  which,  by  repeatedly  de- 
taching the  keeper,  had  become  constant,  may  be  represented  by  the  formula 

in  which  !•  is  the  portative  force  of  the  magnet,  p  its  own  weight,  and  <i  a 
coefficient  which  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  steel  and  the  mode  of  mag- 
netising. Hence  a  magnet  which  weighs  1,000  ounces  only  supports  15 
times  as  much  as  one  weighing  8  ounces  or  ji;  as  heavy,  and  25  such  bars 
would  support  as  much  as  a  single  one  which  is  as  heavy  as  125  of  them.  It 
appears  immaterial  whether  the  section  of  the  bar  is  quadratic  or  circular,  and 
the  distance  ofthc  legs  is  of  inconsiderable  moment ;  it  is  important,  however, 
that  the  magnet  be  suspended  vertically,  and  that  the  load  be  exactly  in  the 
middle.  In  Hacker's  magnets  the  valueof  a  was  io'33,  while  in  Logemann's 
it  was  23.  By  arranging  together  several  thin  niagnetised  plates  Jamin  con- 
structed bar  magnets  which  support  15  times  their  own  weight. 

The  strength  of  two  bar  magnets  may  be  compared  by  the  following 
simple  method,  which  is  known  as  Kiilp's  compensation  method : — A  small 
magnetic  compass  needle  is  placed  in  the  magnetic  meridian.  One  polt 
of  one  of  the  magnets  to  be  tested  is  then  placed  at  right  angles  to  the 
magnetic  meridian  in  the  same  plane  as  the  needle,  and  so  that  its  axis  pro- 
lont;cd  would  bisect  the  needle.  The  compass  needle  is  thereby  deflected 
through  a  certain  angle.  The  similar  pole  of  the  other  magnet  is  then 
placed  similarly  on  the  other  side  of  the  needle,  and  a  position  found  for 
it  in  which  it  exactly  neutralises  the  action  of  the  first  magnet ;  that  is, 
when  the  needle  is  again  in  the  magnetic  meridian.  If  the  magnets  are  not 
too  long,  compared  with  their  distance  from  the  needle,  their  strengths  are 
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iroximately  as  the  cubes  of  the  distance  of  the  acting  poles  from  the 
^etic  needle. 

720.  Olrovmstanees  wliieli  laflaenoe  tlia  power  of  maffiiots. — All  bars 
not  attain  the  same  state  of  saturation,  for  their  coercive  force  varies, 
isting  or  hammering  imparts  to  iron  or  steel  a  considerable  coercive  force. 
:  the  most  powerful  of  these  influences  is  the  operation  of  tempering  (95). 
ilomb  found  that  a  steel  bar  tempered  at  dull  redness  and  magnetised  to 
iration,  made  ten  oscillations  in  93  seconds.  The  same  bar  tempered  at 
:herry-red  heat,  and  similarly  magnetised  to  saturation,  only  took  63 
onds  to  make  ten  oscillations. 

Hence  it  would  seem,  that  the  harder  the  steel  the  greater  is  its  coercive 
2e  ;  it  undergoes  magnetisation  with  much  greater  difficulty,  but  retains  it 
re  effectually.  It  appears  from  Jamin's  experiments  that  no  general  rule 
this  kind  can  be  laid  down  ;  for  each  specimen  of  steel  there  seems,  ac- 
ding  to  the  proportion  of  carbon  which  it  contains,  to  be  a  certain'  degree 
tempering  which  is  most  favourable  for  the  development  of  permanent 
gnetisation. 

Very  hard  steel  bars  have  the  disadvantage  of  being  veiy  brittle,  and  in 
\  case  of  long  thin  bars  a  hard  tempering  is  apt  to  produce  consequent 
es.  Compass  needles  are  usually  tempered  at  the  blue  heat— that  is,  about 
f  C. — by  which  a  high  coercive  force  is  obtained  without  great  fragility. 
;el  is  magnetised  with  difficulty  even  when  placed  for  some  time  in  a  coil 
-Qugh  which  a  powerful  current  is  passing  ;  soft  iron  under  these  circum- 
jiccTs  is  magnetised  at  once.  If  a  short  coil  covering  only  a  portion  of  the 
«1  bars  be  moved  backwards  and  forwards  the  magnetisation  is  more 
tnplete. 

The  hardness  of  steel,  and  the  proportion  of  carbon  which  it  contains,  exert 

important  influence  on  the  degree  to  which  it  can  be  magnetised.  For 
I  same  degree  of  hardness,  the  magnetisation  increases  with  the  proportion 
carbon  in  the  steel,  and  more  markedly  the  smaller  this  proportion  ;  with 
5  same  proportion  of  carbon  it  increases  with  the  hardness  of  the  steel.  It 
pears  that  the  compound  of  iron  and  carbon  in  steel  is  the  carrier  of  the 
rmanent  magnetisation,  and  the  interjacent  particles  of  iron  the  carriers  of 
e  temporary  magnetisation.  Holtz  magnetised  plates  of  English  corset  steel 
saturation  and  determined  their  magnetic  moment ;  they  were  then  placed 

dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  by  which  the  iron  was  eaten  away,  and  the 
agnetic  moment  determined  when  the  plate  had  been  magnetised  to  satura- 
m  after  each  such  treatment.     It  was  thus  found  that,  with  a  diminution 

the  proportion  of  iron,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  magnetic  moment  for 
e  unit  of  weight.  Holtz  found,  however,  that  pure  iron  prepared  by  elec- 
olysis  can  acquire  permanent  magnetism. 

Jamin  investigated  the  distribution  of  force  in  magnets  by  suspending 
Hn  one  arm  of  a  delicate  balance  a  small  iron  ball,  and  then  ascertaining 
bat  force,  applied  at  the  other  arm,  was  required  to  detach  the  ball  when 
aced  in  contact  with  various  positions  of  the  magnet  to  be  investigated. 

Taking  thus  a  thin  plate  magnetised  to  saturation,  it  was  found  that  the 
agnetisation  increased  with  the  thickness,  but  did  not  materially  var>' 
ith  the  breadth  of  the  plate.  The  magnetic  force  was  developed  almost 
Lclusively  at  the  ends.    The  curve  representing  the  magnetic  force  (72 1 ) 
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was  convex  towards  the  poles  at  the  ends.  If  now  several  similar  plates  are 
superposed,  the  corresponding  curves  become  steeper  and  prolonged  towards 
the  middle  ;  the  magnetic  force  thus  becomes  increased.  When  the  curves 
run  into  each  other  in  the  middle  the  maximum  of  the  combination  is  reached ; 
any  additional  plates  produce  no  increase  in  the  strength.  Steel  bars  may 
also  be  magnetised  so  as  to  show  the  same  curves,  and  such  bars  and  com- 
binations of  plates  are  called  by  Jamin  normal  magnets. 

Jamin  found  that  magnetisation  extends  deeper  in  a  bar  than  has  been 
usually  supposed ;  in  soft  and  annealed  steel  it  penetrates  deeply.  The 
depth  diminishes  with  the  hardness  of  the  steel  and  the  proportion  of  carbon 
it  contains.  If  plates  of  varying  thickness  are  so  thin  that  the  magnetisation 
can  entirely  penetrate  them,  the  thicker  of  these  plates  arc  more  strongly  mag- 
netised by  the  same  force,  for  the  mag^netisation  extends  through  a  thicker 
layer  than  the  thinner  ones  ;  if,  however,  the  plates  are  very  thick,  they  arc 
magnetised  to  the  same  extent  by  one  and  the  same  force.  With  equal  bars 
the  thickness  of  the  magnetic  layer  varies  with  the  strength  of  the  magnetising 
force.  Jamin  proved  this  by  placing  the  plates  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  ;  he  found 
magnetism  in  bars  which  had  been  exposed  to  the  stronger  force,  while  those 
which  had  been  more  feebly  magnetised  showed  none  when  they  had  been 
eaten  away  by  the  acid  to  the  same  extent.  He  thus  showed  that  th* 
magnetism  which  had  penetrated  was  as  strong  as  that  on  the  surface. 

Holtz  has  made  some  experiments  on  the  influence  of  solid  bars  as  against 
hollow  tubes  in  the  construction  of  permanent  steel  mag^nets.  The  latter 
are  to  be  preferred  ;  they  are  decidedly  cheaper,  as  they  need  not  be  bored, 
but  may  be  bent  from  steel  plates.  A  bar  and  a  tube  of  the  same  steel, 
125  mm.  in  length  by  13  mm.  diameter,  and  the  tube  175  mm.  thick,  were 
magnetised  to  saturation,  and  their  magnetic  moments  determined  by  the 
method  of  oscillations  (705),  the  tube  being  loaded  with  copper.  The  mag- 
netism of  the  tube  was  to  that  of  the  bar  as  r6  :  i.  The  tubes  also  retained 
their  magnetisation  better.  After  the  lapse  of  six  months  the  ratio  of  the 
magnetisation  of  the  tube  was  to  that  of  the  bar  as  27  :  i.  A  magnetised 
steel  tube  filled  with  a  soft  iron  core  had  scarcely  any  directive  force. 

Temperature. — Increase  of  temperature  always  produces  a  diminution  of 
magnetic  force.  If  the  changes  of  temperature  are  small,  those  of  the  atmo- 
sphere for  instance,  the  magnet  is  not  permanently  altered.  Kuppfer  allowed 
a  magnet  to  oscillate  at  different  temperatures,  and  found  a  definite  decrease 
in  its  power  with  increased  temperature,  as  indicated  by  its  slower  oscillations. 
In  the  case  of  a  magnet  2^  inches  in  length,  he  observed  that  with  an  increase 
of  each  degree  of  temperature  the  duration  of  800  oscillations  was  0*4" 
longer.  If  ;;  be  the  number  of  oscillations  at  zero,  and  ;;,  the  number  at'/, 
then 

n^n^  (i  -r/j, 
where  r  is  a  constant  depending  in  each  case  on  the  magnet  used.  This 
formula  has  an  important  application  in  the  correction  of  the  observations 
of  magnetic  intensity  which  are  made  at  different  places  and  at  different 
temperatures,  and  which,  in  order  to  be  comparable,  must  first  be  reduced 
to  a  uniform  temperature. 

When  a  magnet  has  been  more  strongly  heated,  it  does  not  regain  its 
onginal  force  on  cooling  to  its  original  temperature,  and  when  it  has  been 
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heated  to  redness,  it  is  demagnetised.  This  was  first  shown  by  Coulomb, 
who  took  a  saturated  magnet,  progressively  heated  it  to  higher  tempe- 
ratures, and  noted  the  number  of  oscillations  after  each  heating.  The 
higher  the  temperature  to  which  it  had  been  heated  the  slower  its  oscil- 
lations. 

A  magnet  heated  to  bright  redness  loses  its  magnetism  so  completely 
that  it  is  quite  indifferent,  not  only  towards  iron,  but  also  towards  another 
magnet,  and  this  holds  so  long  as  this  high  temperature  continues.  Incan- 
descent iron  also  does  not  possess  the  property  of  being  attracted  by  the 
magnet.  Hence  there  is  in  the  case  of  iron  a  magnetic  limit,  beyond  which 
it  is  unaffected  by  magnetism.  Such  a  magnetic  limit  exists  in  the  case  of 
other  magnetic,  metals.  With  cobalt^  for  instance,  it  is  far  beyond  a  while 
heat,  for  at  the  highest  temperatures  hitherto  examined  it  is  still  magnetic  ; 
the  magnetic  limit  of  chromium  is  somewhat  below  red  heat ;  that  of  nickel 
at  about  350**  C.  and  of  manganese  at  about  1 5°  to  20**  C. 

A  change  of  temperature  whether  from  16°  to  100°,  or  from  loo**  to  16°, 
increases  the  strength  of  temporary  or  induced  magnetism  both  in  the  case 
of  iron  and  of  steel. 

Percussion  and  Torsion. — When  a  steel  bar  is  hammered  while  being 
magnetised  it  acquires  a  much  higher  degree  of  magnetisation  than  it  would 
without  this  treatment.  Conversely  when  a  magnet  is  let  fall,  or  is  otherwise 
violently  disturbed,  it  loses  much  of  its  magnetisation.  Torsion  exerts  a 
great  influence  on  the  magnetisation  of  a  bar,  and  the  interesting  phenorrenon 
has  been  observed  that  torsion  influences  magnetism  in  the  same  manner 
as  magnetism  does  torsion.  Thus  the  permanent  magnetisation  of  a  steel  bar 
is  diminished  by  torsion,  but  not  proportionally  to  the  increase  of  torsion. 
In  like  manner  the  torsion  of  twisted  iron  wires  is  diminished  by  their  being 
magnetised,  though  less  so  than  in  proportion  to  their  magnetisation.  Re- 
peated torsions  in  the  same  direction  scarcely  diminish  magnetisation,  but 
a  torsion  in  the  opposite  direction  produces  a  new  diminution  of  the  mag- 
netism. In  a  perfectly  analogous  manner,  repeated  magnetisations  in  the 
same  direction  scarcely  diminish  torsion,  but  a  renewed  magnetisation  in  the 
opposite  direction  does  so. 

721.  Bistrilmtioii  of  free  maffnetism. — Coulomb  investigated  the  dis- 
tribution of  magnetic  force  by  placing  a  large  magnet  in  a  vertical  position 
in  the  magnetic  meridian ;  he  then   took  a  small   magnetic  needle,  and, 
having  ascertained  the  number  of  its  oscillations  under  the  influence  of  the 
earth's  magnetism  alone,  he  presented  it  to  different  parts  of  the  magnet.  The 
oscillations  were  fewer  as  the  needle  was  nearer  the  middle  of  the  bar,  and 
when  they  had  reached  that  position  their  number  was  the  same  as  under 
the  influence  of  the  earth's  magnetism  alone.     For  saturated  bars  of  more 
than  7  inches  in  length  the  distribution  could   always  be  expressed  by  a 
cur\e  whose  abscissae  were  the  distances  from  the  ends  of  the  magnet,  and 
whose  ordinates  were  the  force  of  magnetism  at  these  points.    With  magnets 
of  the  above  dimensions  the  poles  are  at  the  same  distance  from  the  end  ; 
Coulomb  found  the  distance  to  be  i*6  inch  in  a  bar  8  inches  long.     He  also 
found  that,  with  shorter  bars,  the  distance  of  the  poles  from  the  end  is  \  of 
the  length  ;  thus  with  a  bar  of  three  inches  it  would  be  half  an  inch.     These 
results  presuppose  that  the  other  dimensions  of  the  bar  are  very  small  as 
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compared  with  its  length,  that  it  has  a  regular  shape,  and  is  unifo 
magnetised.    When  these  conditions  are  not  fulfilled,  the  positions  of  1 
poles  can  only  be  determined  by  direct  trials  with  a  magnetic  needle, 
lozenge-shaped  magnets  the  poles  are  nearer  the  middle.     Coulomb 
that  these  lozenge-shaped  bars  have  a  greater  directive  force  than  recti 
bars  of  the  same  weight,  thickness,  and  hardness. 

722.  Mayer's   floatliiv  magnets. — The  reciprocal  action  of  ma^ 
poles  may  be  conveniently  illustrated  by  an  elegant  method  devised; 
Prof.  A.  M.  Mayer.      Steel  sewing-needles  are  magnetised  so  that 
points  are  north   poles,  and  their  eyes,  which  are  thus   south  poles,  j^ 
project  through  minute  cork  discs,  so  that  when  placed  in  water  the 
float  in  a  vertical  position.     If  the  north  pole  of  a  strong  magnet  is 
near  a  number  of  these  floating  magnets  they  are  attracted  by  it,  and 
definite  positions,  forming  figures  which  depend  on  the  reciprocal 
of  the  floating  magnets,  and  on  their  number.     Some  of  them  are 
sented  in  fig.  605.      The  more  complex  produce  more  than  one 
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Fig.  605. 

ment  which  are  not  equally  stable,  the  letters  ^,  ^,  and  c  indicating  ihc 
creasing  order  of  stability.     A  slight  shock  often  causes  one  form  to 
into  another  and  more  stable  form. 

These  figures  not  only  illustrate  magnetic  actions,  but  they  suggeSl 
image  of  the  manner  in  which  alteration  of  molecular  groupings  may| 
rise  to  physical  phenomena,  such  as  those  of  superfusion  (345). 
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BOOK   IX. 

FRICTIONAL   ELECTRICITY. 


CHAPTER    I. 
FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES. 


723.  Xl«€trlelt7«  Xfs  nature. — Electricity  is  a  powerful  physical  agent 
vhich  manifests  itself  mainly  by  attractions  and  repulsions,  but  also  by 
uminous  and  heating  effects,  by  violent  commotions,  by  chemical  decompo- 
(ittons,  and  many  other  phenomena.  Unlike  gravity,  it  is  not  inherent  in 
todies,  but  it  is  evoked  in  them  by  a  variety  of  causes,  among  wnich  are 
rriction,  pressure,  chemical  action,  heat  and  magnetism. 

Thales,  6  B.C.,  knew  that  when  amber  was  rubbed  with  silk,  it  acquired 
:he  property  of  attracting  light  bodies  ;  and  from  the  Greek  form  of  this 
word  (i;Ar«erpoi/)  the  term  electricity  has  been  derived.  This  is  nearly  all 
the  knowledge  left  by  the  ancients  ;  it  was  not  until  towards  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century  that  Dr.  Gilbert,  physician  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  showed 
that  this  property  was  not  limited  to  amber,  but  that  other  bodies,  such  as 
sulphur,  wax,  glass,  &c.,  also  possessed  it  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

724.  BeTalopmaiit  of  eleetriolty  by  fHotlon. — When  a  glass  rod,  or  a 

stick  of  sealing-wax,  or  shellac,  is  held  in  the  hand,  and  is  rubbed  with  a 

piece  of  flannel  or  with  the  skin  of  a  cat,  the  parts  rubbed  will  be  found  to 

have  the  property  of  attracting  light  bodies,  such  as  pieces  of  silk,  wool, 

feathers,  paper,  bran,  gold  leaf,  &c.,  which,  after  remaining  a  short  time  in 

contact,  arc  again  repelled.     They  are  then  said  to  have  become  electrified. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  bodies  are  electrified  or  not,  instruments  called 

electroscopes  are  used.     The  simplest  of  these,  the  electric  pendulum  (fij^. 

M),  consists  of  a  pith  ball  attached  by  means  of  a  silk  thread  to  a  glass 

support.     When  an  electrified  body  is  brought  near  the  pith  ball,  the  latter 

is  instantly  attracted,  but  after  momentary  contact  is  again  repelled  /"lig. 

^). 

A  solid  body  may  also  be  electrified  by  friction  with  a  liquid  or  with  a 
fjas.  In  the  Torricellian  vacuum  a  movement  of  the  mercury  against  the 
«ides  of  the  glass  produces  a  disengagement  of  electric  light  visible  in  the 
<Jark ;  a  tube  exhausted  of  air,  but  containing  a  few  drops  of  mercury,  be- 
<^omes  also  luminous  when  agitated  in  the  dark. 

If  a  quantity  of  mercury  in  a  dry  glass  vessel  be  connected  with  a  gold- 
l^af  electroscope  by  a  wire,  and  a  dry  glass  rod  be  immersed  in  it,  no  indica- 
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tions  are  observed  during  the  immersion,  but  on  smartly  withdrawing  tlie 
rod,  the  leaves  increasingly  diverge,  attaining  their  masdmum  when  the  rod 
leaves  the  mercury. 

Some  substances,  particularly  metals,  do  not  seem  capable  of  recdviiy 
the  electric  excitement.  When  a  rod  of  metal  is  held  in  the  hand,  and 
rubbed  with  silk  or  flannel,  no  electrical  effects  are  produced  in  it ;  and  bodin 
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were  divided  by  Gilbert  into  ideoelecirics,  or  those  which  become  electrical 
by  friction  ;  and  anelectrics^  or  those  which  do  not  possess  this  property. 
These  distinctions  no  longer  obtain  in  any  absolute  sense ;  under  appropriate 
conditions,  all  bodies  may  be  electriAed  by  friction  (726). 

725.  Conductors  and  nonoondaetors. — When  a  dry  glass  rod,  rubbed 
at  one  end,  is  brought  near  an  electroscope,  that  part  only  will  be  electrified 
which  has  been  rubbed  ;  the  other  end  will  produce  neither  attraction  no* 
repulsion.  The  same  is  the  case  with  a  rod  of  shellac  or  of  sealing-wax. 
In  these  bodies  electricity  does  not  pass  from  one  part  to  another — they  do 
not  conduct  electricity.  Experiment  shows  that,  when  a  metal  has  received 
electricity  in  any  of  its  parts,  the  electricity  instantly  spreads  over  its  entire 
surface.     Metals  are  hence  said  to  be  good  conductors  of  electricity. 

Bodies  have,  accordingly,  been  divided  into  conductors  and  nonconductcn 
or  insulatcrs.  This  distinction  is  not  absolute,  and  we  may  advantageously 
consider  bodies  as  offering  a  resistance  to  the  passage  of  electricity  which 
varies  with  the  nature  of  the  substance.  Those  bodies  which  offer  little 
resistance  are  thus  conductors,  and  those  which  offer  great  resistance  are  non- 
conductors or  insulators :  electrical  conductivity  is  accordingly  the  inverse 
of  electrical  resistance.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  absolute  nonconductor 
of  electricity,  any  more  than  there  is  an  absolute  nonconductor  of  heat 
We  are  to  consider  that  between  conductors  and  nonconductors  there  is  a 
quantitative  and  not  a  qualitative  difference ;  there  is  no  conductor  so  good 
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MS 


offers  some  resistance  to  the  passage  of  electricity,  nor  is  there 
ce  which  insulates  so  completely  but  that  it  allows  some  electri- 
The  transition  from  conductors  to  nonconductors  is  gradual, 
of  sharp  demarcation  can  be  drawn  between  them, 
ense  we  are  to  understand  the  following  table,  in  which  bodies 
as  conductors^  semiconductors^  and  nonconductors  ;  those  bodies 
sniently  designated  as  conductors  which,  when  applied  to  a 
ctroscope,  discharge  it  almost  instantaneously  ;  semiconductors 
which  discharge  it  in  a  short  but  measurable  time,  a  few  seconds, 
;  while  nonconductors  effect  no  perceptible  discharge  in  the 
minute. 


dors. 


charcoal. 


lutions. 


s. 


Semiconductors. 

Alcohol  and  ether. 
Powdered  glass. 
Flour  of  sulphur. 
Dry  wood. 
Paper. 
Ice  at  o° 


Nonconductors. 

Dry  oxides. 

Ice  at  -25°  C. 

Lime. 

Caoutchouc. 

Air  and  dry  gases. 

Dry  paper. 

Silk. 

Diamond  and  precious  stones. 

Glass. 

Wax. 

Sulphur. 

Resins. 

Amber. 

Shellac. 


arranged  in  the  order  of  decreasing  conductivity,  or,  what  is  the 
of  increasing  resistance.  The  arrangement,  however,  is  not  in- 
Zonductivity  depends  on  many  physical  conditions.  Glass,  for 
hich  does  not  conduct  at  any  ordinary  temperature,  does  so  at  a 
Shellac  and  resin  do  not  insulate  so  well  when  they  are  heated, 
ch  is  a  good  conductor,  conducts  but  little  in  the  state  of  ice  at 
;  badly  at  —25°.  Powdered  glass  and  flour  of  sulphur  conduct 
»'hile  in  large  masses  they  are  nonconductors  ;  probably  because 
f  powder  each  particle  becomes  covered  with  a  film  of  moisture 
a  conductor.  The  nonconducting  power  of  glass  depends  also 
lical  composition. 

ng  to  Said  Effendi,  if  the  conducting  power  of  water  be  taken  at 
conducting  power  of  petroleum  is  72  ;  alcohol  49 ;  ether  40 ; 
23 ;  and  benzole  16.  Domalip  obtained  the  following  numbers 
pective  conductivities:  Water  144;  ether  6*3;  turpentine  1*9; 
;  I. 

inlattagr  bodies.     Common  reservoir. — Bad  conductors  are 

lators^  for  they  are  used  as  supports  for  bodies  in  which  electricity 

lined.    A  conductor  remains  electrified  only  so  long  as  it  is  sur- 

insulators.    If  this  were  not  the  case,  as  soon  as  the  electrified 
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body  came  in  contact  with  the  earth,  which  is  a  good  conductor,  the  electri- 
city would  pass  into  the  earth,  and  diffuse  itself  through  its  whole  extent. 
On  this  account,  the  earth  has  been  named  the  common  reservoir,  A  body 
is  insulated,  by  being  placed  on  a  support  with  glass  feet,  or  on  a  resinous 
cake,  or  by  being  suspended  by  silk  threads.  No  bodies,  however,  insulate 
perfectly ;  all  electrified  bodies  lose  their  electricity  more  or  less  rapidly 
by  means  of  the  supports  on  which  they  rest.  Glass  is  always  somewhat 
hygroscopic,  and  the  aqueous  vapour  which  condenses  on  it  affords  a 
passage  for  the  electricity ;  the  insulating  power  of  glass  is  materially  im- 
proved by  coating  it  with  shellac  or  copal  varnish.  Dry  air  is  a  good  insu- 
lator ;  but  when  the  air  contains  moisture  it  conducts  electricity,  and  this  is 
the  principal  source  of  the  loss  of  electricity.  Hence  it  is  necessary,  in 
electrical  experiments,  to  rub  the  supports  with  cloths  dried  at  the  fire,  and 
to  surround  electrified  bodies  by  glass  vessels,  containing  substances  which 
absorb  moisture,  such  as  chloride  of  calcium,  or  pumice  soaked  with  sulphuric 
acid. 

From  their  great  conductivity  metals  do  not  seem  to  become  electrified 
by  friction.     But  if  they  are  insulated,  and  then  rubbed,  they  give  good  indi- 
cations.    This  may  be  seen  by  the  fol- 
cr"  "  ^S^S^^BSSS^^    lowing  experiment  (fig.  608).      A  brass 

tube  is  provided  with  a  glass  handle  by    , 
^***  ^^'  which  it  is  held,  and  then   rubbed  with 

silk  or  flannel.  On  approaching  the  metal  to  an  electrical  pendulum  (fig. 
606),  the  pith  ball  will  be  attracted.  If  the  metal  is  held  in  the  hand  electri- 
city is  indeed  produced  by  friction — but  it  immediately  passes  through  the 
body  into  the  ground. 

U^  too,  the  cap  of  a  gold-leaf  electroscope  be  briskly  flapped  with  a  dr)- 
bilk  handkerchief,  the  gold  leaves  will  diverge. 

727.  distinction  of  tbe  two  kinds  of  electricity. — If  electricity  be 
developed  on  a  glass  rod  by  friction  with  silk,  and  the  rod  be  brought  near 
an  electrical  pendulum,  the  ball  will  be  attracted  to  the  glass,  and  after 
momentary  contact  will  be  again  repelled.  15y  this  contact  the  ball  becomes 
electrified,  and  so  long  as  the  two  bodies  retain  their  electricity,  repulsion 
follows  whenever  they  are  brought  near  each  other.  If  a  stick  of  sealing-wax 
electrified  by  friction  with  flannel  or  silk  be  approached  to  another  electrical 
pendulum,  the  same  effects  will  be  produced — the  ball  will  fly  towards  the 
wax,  and  after  contact  will  be  repelled.  Two  bodies,  which  have  been 
charged  with  electricity,  repel  one  another.  But  the  electricities  respectively 
developed  in  the  preceding  cases,  are  not  the  same.  If,  after  the  pith  ball 
had  been  touched  with  an  electrified  glass  rod,  an  electrified  stick  of  sealinjj- 
wax,  and  then  an  electrified  glass  rod,  be  alternately  approached  to  it,  the 
pith  ball  will  be  attracted  by  the  former  and  repelled  by  the  latter.  Simi- 
larly, if  the  pendulum  be  charged  by  contact  with  the  electrified  sealing- 
wax,  it  will  ])e  repelled  when  this  is  approached  to  it,  but  attracted  by  the 
approach  of  the  excited  glass  rod. 

On  experiments  of  this  nature,  Dufay  first  made  the  observation  that 
there  are  two  different  electricities  :  the  one  developed  by  the  friction  of 
glass,  the  other  by  the  friction  of  resin  or  shellac.  To  the  first  the  name 
vitreous  electricity  is  given  :  to  the  second  the  name  resinous  electricity. 
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728.  Theories  of  eleetrtolty. — Two  theories  have  been  proposed  to 
account  for  the  different  effects  of  electricity.  Franklin  supposed  that  there 
exists  a  peculiar,  subtle,  imponderable  fluid,  which  acts  by  repulsion  on  its 
own  particles,  and  pervades  all  matter.  This  fluid  is  present  in  every  sub- 
stance in  a  quantity  peculiar  to  it,  and  when  it  contains  this  quantity  it  is  in 
the  natural  state,  or  in  a  state  of  equilibrium.  By  friction  certain  bodies 
acquire  an  additional  quantity  of  the  fluid,  and  are  said  to  be  positively 
electrified ;  others  by  friction  lose  a  portion,  and  are  said  to  be  negatively 
electrified.  The  former  state  corresponds  to  vitreous  electricity,  and  the 
latter  to  resinous  electricity.  Positive  electricity  is  represented  by  the 
sign  + ,  and  negative  electricity  by  the  sign  -  ;  a  designation  based  on 
the  algebraical  principle,  that  when  a  plus  quantity  is  added  to  an  equal 
minus  quantity  zero  is  produced.  So  when  a  body  containing  a  quantity  of 
positive  electricity  is  touched  with  a  body  possessing  an  equivalent  quantity 
of  negative  electricity,  a  neutral  or  zero  state  is  produced. 

The  theory  o/Symmer  assumes  that  every  substance  contains  an  indefinite 
quantity  of  a  subtle,  imponderable  matter,  which  is  called  the  electric  fluid. 
This  fluid  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two  fluids — the  positive  and  the  negative. 
When  they  are  combined  they  neutralise  one  another,  and  the  body  is  then 
in  the  natural  or  neutral  state.  By  friction,  and  by  several  other  means, 
the  two  fluids  may  be  separated,  but  one  of  them  can  never  be  excited 
without  a  simultaneous  production  of  the  other.  There  may,  however,  be  a 
greater  or  less  excess  of  the  one  or  the  other  in  any  body,  and  it  is  then  said 
to  be  electrified  positively  or  negatively.  As  in  Franklin's  theor>'  vitreous 
corresponds  \o positive  and  resinous  to  negative  electricity.  This  distinction 
is  merely  conventional :  it  is  adopted  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  and  there 
is  no  other  reason  why  resinous  electricity  should  not  be  called  positive 
electricity. 

Electricities  of  the  same  name  repel  one  another,  and  electricities  of 
opposite  kinds  attract  each  other.  The  electricities  can  circulate  freely  on 
the  surface  of  certain  bodies,  which  are  called  conductors,  but  remain  con- 
fined to  certain  parts  of  others,  which  are  called  nonconductors. 

It  must  be  added  that  this  theory  is  quite  hypothetical ;  but  for  purposes 
of  instruction  its  general  adoption  is  justified  by  the  convenient  explanation 
which  it  gives  of  electrical  phenomena. 

729.  Action  of  eleotrlfled  bodies  on  eaoli  otber. — Admitting  the  two- 
fluid  hypothesis,  the  phenomena  of  attraction  and  repulsion  may  be  enunciated 
in  the  following  law  :  — 

Two  bodies  charged  with  the  same  electricity  repel  each  other;  two  bodies 
charged  with  opposite  electricities  attract  each  other. 

These  attractions  and  repulsions  take  place  in  virtue  of  the  action  which 
the  two  electricities  exert  on  themselves,  and  not  in  virtue  of  their  action  on 
the  particles  of  matter. 

730.  Ziaw  of  the  doTelopment  of  oleotHoitj  by  friction. — Whenever 
two  bodies  are  rubbed  together,  the  neutral  electricity  is  decomposed.  Two 
electricities  are  developed  at  the  same  time  and  in  equal  quantities — one 
body  takes  positive  and  the  other  negative  electricity.  This  may  be  proved 
by  the  following  experiment  devised  by  Faraday : — A  small  flannel  cap 
provided  with  a  silk  thread  (fig.  609)  is  fitted  on  the  end  of  a  stout  rod  of 
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shellac,  and  rubbed  round  a  few  times.    When  the  cap  is  removed  by  means 
of  a  silk  thread,  and  presented  to  a  pith-ball  pendulum  charged  with  positive 

electricity,  the  latter  will  be  repelled,  proving  that  the 

jgoTs    flannel  is  charged  with  positive  electricity  ;  while  if  the 

JISW  \  shellac  is  presented  to  the  pith  ball,  it  will  be  attracted, 

jOf^      \  showing  that  the  shellac  is  charged  with  negative 

jO^  \  electricity.    Both  electricities  are  present  in  equal 

A^  (   quantities ;  for  if  the  rod  be  presented  to  the  electro- 

A^  )  scopes  before  removing  the  cap,  no  action  is  observed. 

A^  The  electricity  developed  on  a  body  by  friction 

^w  depends  on  the  rubber  as  well  as  the  body  rubbed. 

Fig.  609.  Thus  glass  becomes  negatively  electrified  when  rubbed 

with  cat's  skin,  but  positively  when  rubbed  with  silk. 
In  the  following  list,  which  is  mainly  due  to  Faraday,  the  substances  are 
arranged  in  such  an  order  that  each  becomes  positively  electrified  when 
rubbed  with  any  of  the  bodies  following,  but  negatively  when  rubbed  with 
iiny  of  those  which  precede  it : — 

1.  Cat's  skin.  5.  Glass.  9.  Wood.  13.  Resin. 

2.  Flannel.  6.  Cotton.  10.  Metals.  14.  Sulphur. 

3.  Ivory.  7.  Silk.  11.  Caoutchouc.  15.  Gutta-percha. 

4.  Rock  crystal.  8.  The  hand.  12.  Sealing-wax.  16.  Gun  cotton. 

The  nature  of  the  electricity  set  free  by  friction  depends  also  on  the 
degree  of  polish,  the  direction  of  the  friction,  and  the  temperature.  If  two 
j(lass  discs  of  diflferent  degrees  of  polish  are  rubbed  against  each  other,  that 
which  is  most  polished  is  positively,  and  that  which  is  least  polished  is 
neiJ^atively  electritied.  If  two  silk  ribbons  of  the  same  kind  are  rubbed 
across  e.ich  other,  that  which  is  transversely  rubbed  is  negatively  and  the 
other  positively  electrified.  If  two  bodies  of  the  same  substance,  of  the  same 
polish,  but  of  diti'ercnt  temperatures,  are  rubbed  together,  that  which  is  most  . 
heated  is  ne.i;atively  electrified.  Generally  speaking,  the  particles  which  are 
most  readily  displaced  are  negatively  electrified. 

Poggcndortt  has  observed  that  many  substances  which  have  hitherto  been 
regarded  as  hi<4hly  negative,  such  as  gun -paper,  ffun-cotton,  and  ebonite,  yield 
positive  electricity  when  rubbed  with  leather  coated  with  amalgam.  It 
must  be  added  that  the  results  of  experiments  on  the  kind  of  electricity  pro- 
duced by  rubbing  bodies  together  are  somewhat  uncertain,  as  slight  differ- 
ences in  the  surfaces  of  the  bodies  rubbed  may  completely  alter  their 
deportment. 

731.  development  of  electricity  bj  pressure  and  cleavage.— 
Electrical  excitement  may  be  produced  by  other  causes  than  friction.  If  a 
disc  of  wood,  covered  with  silk,  on  which  some  amalgam  has  been  rubbed, 
and  a  metal  disc,  each  provided  with  an  insulating  handle,  be  placed  in  con- 
tact, and  then  suddenly  separated,  the  metal  disc  is  negatively  electrified. 
A  crystal  of  Iceland  spar  pressed  between  the  fingers  becomes  positively 
electrified,  and  retains  this  state  for  some  time.  The  same  property  is 
observed  in  several  other  minerals,  even  though  conductors,  provided  they 
be  insulated.  If  cork  and  caoutchouc  be  pressed  together,  the  first  becomes 
positively  and  the  latter  negatively  electrified.    A  disc  of  wood  pressed  on 
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an  orange  and  separated  carries  away  a  good  charge  of  electricity  if  the 
contact  be  rapidly  interrupted.  But  if  the  disc  is  slowly  removed  the  quan- 
tity is  smaller,  for  the  t\vo  fluids  recombinc  at  the  moment  of  their  separation. 
For  this  reason  there  is  no  apparent  effect  when  the  two  bodies  pressed 
together  are  good  conductors. 

The  contact  of  heterogeneous  bodies  is  no  doubt  the  source  of  electricity. 
Pressure  and  friction  are  but  particular  cases ;  in  the  former  case  the  con- 
tact is  closer  and  in  the  latter  case  the  surfaces  are  being  continually  renewed, 
and  the  effect  is  the  same  as  if  there  were  a  series  of  rapidly  succeeding 


Cleavage  also  is  a  source  of  electricity.  If  a  plate  of  mica  be  rapidly 
split  in  the  dark,  a  slight  phosphorescent  light  is  perceived.  Becquerel 
fbied  glass  handles  to  each  side  of  a  plate  of  mica,  and  then  rapidly  separated 
them.  On  presenting  each  of  the  plates  thus  separated  to  an  electroscope, 
he  found  that  one  was  negatively  and  the  other  positively  electrified.  If  a 
stick  of  sealing-wax  be  broken,  the  ends  exhibit  different  electricities. 

All  badly  conducting  crystalline  substances  exhibit  electrical  indications 
by  cleavage.  Tlie  separated  plates  are  always  in  opposite  electrical  condi- 
tions, provided  they  are  noi  good  conductors  :  for  if  they  were,  the  separa- 
tion would  not  be  sufRciently  rapid  to  prevent  the  recombination  of  the  two 
electricities.  To  the  phenomena  here  described  is  due  the  luminous  appear- 
jUice  seen  in  the  dark  when  sugar  is  broken.  If  sulphur  or  resin  be  melted 
in  glass  vessels  and  a  glass  rod  be  placed  in  the  melted  mass  ;  on  cooling 
the  solid  mass  can  be  lifted  out,  and  will  be  found  to  be  negatively  electrified. 

732.  PrnMleetrloity. — Certain  minerals,  when  warmed,  acquire  electri- 
dal  properties  ;  a  phenomenon  to  which  the  name  pyrotUctricity  is  given. 
It  is  best  studied  in  iourmaline^  in  which  it  was  first  discovered  ^ 

from  the  fact  that  this  mineral  has  the  power  of  first  attracting 
and  then  repelling  hot  ashes  when  placed  among  them. 

To  observe  this  phenomenon,  a  crj'stal  of  tourmaline 
(fig.  610)  is  suspended  horiiontally  by  a  silk  thread,  in  a  glass 
cylinder  placed  on  a  heated  metal  plate.  On  subsequently 
investigating  the  electric  condition  of  the  ends  by  approaching 
to  them  successively  an  electrified  glass  rod,  one  end  will  be    ,  ', 

found  to  be  positively  electrified,  and  the  other  end  negatively  1; 

electrified,  and  each  end   shows  this  polarity  as  long  as  the  I ' 

temperature  rises.     The  arrangement  of  the  electricity  is  thus  ' 

like  that  of  the  magnetism  in  a  magnet.  The  points  ai  which  ^^^^m,j 
the  intensity  of  free  electricity  is  greatest  are  called  the  poles,  ^^^^F"^ 
and   the  line  connecting   them  is  the  electric  axis.      When  a  A 

touiDialine,  while  thus  electrified,  is  broken  in  the  middle,  each  F'(.  fio. 
of  the  pieces  has  its  two  poles,  and  the  polarity  of  the  broken  ends  is  oppo- 
site, resembling  thus  the  experiment  of  the  broken  magnets  {685).  The 
quantities  of  electricity  produced  when  tourmaline  is  heated  are  equal  as 
well  as  opposite,  for  if  a  heated  crystal  be  suspended  by  an  insulating  sup- 
port inside  an  insulated  metal  cylinder,  the  outside  of  which  is  connected 
with  an  electroscope  (74;),  no  divergence  in  its  leaves  is  produced. 

These  polar  proptertics  depend  on  the  change  of  temperature.  When  a 
tourmaline,  which  has  become  electrical  by  being  warmed,  is  allowed  10  cool 
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slowly,  it  first  loses  electricity,  and  then  its  polarity  becomes  reversed ; 
that  is,  the  end  which  was  positive  now  becomes  negative,  and  that  which 
was  negative  becomes  positive,  and  the  position  of  the  poles  now  remains 
unchanged  so  long  as  the  temperature  sinks.  Tourmaline  only  becomes 
pyroelectric  within  certain  limits  of  temperature  ;  these  vary  somewhat  with 
the  length,  but  are  usually  between  10^  and  150^  C.  Below  and  above  these 
temperatures  it  behaves  like  any  other  body,  and  shows  no  polarity. 

Tourmaline  belongs  to  the  hexagonal  system,  and  usually  crystallises  in 
hemihedral  forms  ;  those,  that  is  to  say,  which  are  differently  modified  at  the 
ends  of  their  crystallographical  principal  axis.  The  name  analogaus  pole  is 
given  to  that  end  A  of  the  crystal  which  shows  positive  electricity  when  the 
temperature  is  rising,  and  negative  electricity  when  it  is  sinking ;  a$ttilogous 
pole  to  the  end  B  which  becomes  n^^tive  by  being  heated,  and  positive 
by  being  cooled. 

Besides  tourmaline  the  following  minerals  are  found  to  be  pyroelectric, 
though  not  so  markedly  :  boracite,  topaz,  prehnite,  silicate  of  zinc,  scolezite, 
axenite.  And  the  following  organic  bodies  are  pyroelectric  :  cane-sugar, 
Pasteur's  salt  (racemate  of  sodium  and  ammonium),  tartrate  of  potassium,  &c. 

Sir  W.  Thomson  supposes  that  every  portion  of  tourmaline  and  other 
hemihedral  crystals  possesses  a  definite  electrical  polarity,  the  intensity  of 
which  depends  on  the  temperature.  When  the  surface  is  passed  through  a 
flame  ever>'  part  becomes  electrified  to  such  an  extent  as  to  exactly  neutralise 
for  all  external  points  the  effect  of  the  internal  polarity.  The  crystal  thus  has 
no  external  action,  nor  any  tendency  to  change  its  mode  of  electrification. 
But  if  it  be  heated  or  cooled  the  internal  polarisation  of  each  particle  of  the 
crystal  is  .altered,  and  can  no  longer  be  balanced  by  the  superficial  electrifica- 
tion, so  that  there  is  a  resultant  external  action. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


QUANTITATIVE  LAWS  OF  ELECTRICAL  ACTION. 

733.  BleotrtoAl  qiuuitltj. — In  the  experiment  with  the  flannel  cap  ab^ 
described  above  (730),  each  time  the  experiment  is  made,  the  quantity  of 
positive  electricity  produced,  which  remains  on  the  flannel,  is  equal  to  that 
of  the  negative  electricity,  which  remains  on  the  sealing-wax.  The  flannel, 
with  its  charge  of  positive  electricity,  may  be  detached,  and  if  we  work 
under  precisely  uniform  conditions,  equal  quantities  of  electricity  can  thus 
be  separated. 

If  we  fill  water  from  a  constant  source  into  a  cask  by  means  of  a  measure, 
the  quantity  added  would  be  directly  proportional  to  the  number  of  such 
measures.  Now,  although  in  the  above  experiment  the  quantities  of  elec- 
tricity produced  each  time  are  equal,  yet  when  the  flannel  cap  is  applied 
each  time  to  an  insulated  conductor  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the 
quantity  of  electricity  imparted  each  time 
is  directly  proportional  to  the  number  of 
such  applications. 

On  the  C.  G.  S.  system  the  unit 
quantity  of  electricity  is  that  amount 
which,  acting,  at  a  distance  of  one  centi- 
metre across  air,  on  a  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity of  the  same  kind  equal  to  itself, 
would  repel  it  with  a  force  equal  to  one 
dyne  (709). 

734.  Xrfkws  of  olootrioAl  attractions 
and  repulsions. — The  laws  which  regu- 
late the  attractions  and  repulsions  of 
electrified  bodies  may  be  thus  stated  : — 

I.  The  repulsions  or  attnutions  be- 
tween two  electrified  bodies  are  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  the  squares  of  their  dis- 
tance, 

II.  The  distance  remaining  the  same, 
the  force  ofattrcKtion  or  repulsion  between 
two  electrified  bodies  is  directly  as  the  pro- 
duct of  the  quantities  of  electricity  with 
which  they  are  charged. 

These  laws  were  established  by  Coulomb,  by  means  of  the  torsion 
balance,  used  in  determining  the  laws  of  magnetic  attractions  and  repul- 
sions (704),  modified  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  case.    The 
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wire,  on  the  torsion  of  which  the  method  depends,  is  so  ftne  that  a  foot 
weighs  only  {^  of  a  grain.  At  its  lower  extremity  there  is  a  fine  shellac  rod, 
np  (fig.  61 1),  at  one  end  of  which  is  a  small  disc  of  copper-foil,  /«.  Instead 
of  the  vertical  magnetic  needle,  there  is  a  glass  rod,  /,  tenninated  by  a  gih 
pith  ball,  /;/,  which  passes  through  the  aperture  r.  The  scale  oc  is  fixed 
round  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  during  the  experiment  the  ball  m  is 
opposite  the  zero  point  o.  The  micrometer  consists  of  a  small  graduated 
disc,  ^,  movable  independently  of  the  tube  d^  and  of  a  fixed  index,  a,  which 
shows  by  how  many  degrees  the  disc  is  turned.  In  the  centre  of  the  disc 
there  is  a  small  button,  /,  to  which  is  fixed  the  wire  which  supports  np. 

i.  The  micrometer  is  turned  until  the  zero  point  is  opposite  the  index, 
and  the  tube  d  is  turned  until  the  knob  n  is  opposite  zero  of  the  graduated 
circle  :  the  knob  m  is  in  the  same  position,  and  thus  presses  against  n.    The 
knob  tn  is  then   removed  and  electrified,  and  replaced  in  the  apparatus, 
through  the  aperture  r.     As  soon  as  the  electrified  knob  m  touches  «,  the 
latter  becomes  electrified,  and  is  repelled,  and  after  a  few  oscillations  re- 
mains constant  at  a  distance  at  which  the  force  of  repulsion  is  equal  to  the 
force  of  torsion.     In  a  special  experiment  Coulomb  found  the  angle  of  tor- 
sion between  the  two  to  be  36** ;  and  as  the  force  of  torsion  is  proportional 
to  the  angle  of  torsion,  this  angle  represents  the  repulsive  force  between  m 
and  «.     In  order  to  reduce  the  angle  to  18**  it  was  necessary  to  turn  the  disc 
through  126°.     The  wire  was  twisted  126®  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  at 
its  upper  extremity,  and  18®  in  the  opposite  direction  at  its  lower  extremity, 
and  hence  there  was  a  total  torsion  of  144**.     On  turning  the  micrometer  in 
the  same  direction,  until  the  angle  of  deviation  was  8.4**,  567®  of  torsion  was 
necessar>'.      Hence  the  whole  torsion  was  57  5 J.     Without  sensible  error 
these  angles  of  deviation  may  be  taken  at  36°,  18^,  and  9°  ;  and  on  comparing 
them  with  the  corresponding  angles  of  torsion,  36°,  144°,  and  576°,  we  see 
that  while  the  first  are  as 

I  :  J  :  i, 
the  latter  are  as 

1:4:16; 

that  is,  that  for  a  distance  \  as  great  the  angle  of  torsion  is  4  times  as  great, 
and  that  for  a  distance  J-  as  great  the  repulsive  force  is  16  times  as  great. 

In  experimenting  with  this  apparatus  the  air  must  be  thoroughly  dr>',  in 
order  to  diminish,  as  far  as  possible,  loss  of  electricity.  This  is  effected  by 
placing  in  it  a  small  dish  containing  chloride  of  calcium. 

The  experiments  by  which  the  law  of  attraction  is  proved  are  made  in 
much  the  same  manner,  but  the  two  balls  are  charged  with  opposite  electri- 
cities. A  certain  quantity  of  electricity  is  imparted  to  the  movable  ball,  by 
means  of  an  insulated  pin,  and  the  micrometer  moved  until  there  is  a  certain 
angle  below.  A  charge  of  electricity  of  the  opposite  kind  is  then  imparted 
to  the  fixed  ball.  The  two  balls  tend  to  move  towards  each  other,  but  are 
prevented  by  the  torsion  of  the  wire,  and  the  movable  ball  remains  at  a 
distance  at  which  there  is  equilibrium  between  the  force  of  attraction,  which 
draws  the  balls  together,  and  that  of  torsion,  which  tends  to  separate  them. 
The  micrometer  screw  is  then  turned  to  a  greater  extent,  by  which  more 
torsion  and  a  greater  angle  between  the  two  balls  are  produced.  And  it  is 
from  the  relation  which  exists  between  the  angle  of  deflection  on  the  one 
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hand,  and  the  angle  which  expresses  the  force  of  torsion  on  the  other,  that 
the  law  of  attraction  has  been  deduced. 

ii.  To  prove  this  second  law  let  a  charge  be  imparted  to  w  ;  n  being  in 
contact  with  it  becomes  charged,  and  is  repelled  to  a  certain  distance.  The 
angle  of  deflection  being  noted,  let  the  ball  m  be  touched  by  an  insulated 
but  unelectrified  ball  of  exactly  the  same  size  and  kind.  If  in  this  way  half 
the  charge  on  one  of  the  balls  is  removed  it  will  be  found  that  the  amount 
of  torsion  necessary  to  maintain  the  balls  at  their  original  angular  distance 
is  half  what  it  was  before. 


The  two  laws  are  included  in  the  formula  F 


_ 
a- 


,  where  F  is  the  force. 


e  ai»d  e'  the  quantities  of  electricity  on  any  two  surfaces,  and  //the  distance 
between  them.  If  e  and  e'  are  of  opposite  electricities  the  action  is  one  of 
attraction,  while  if  they  are  the  same  it  is  a  repulsive  action. 

735.  Bistribntlon  of  eleotiicit y. — When  an  insulated  sphere  of  conduct- 
i  ng  material  is  charged  with  electricity,  the  electricity  passes  to  the  surface 
of  the  sphere,  and  forms  there  an  extremely  thin  layer.  If,  in  Coulomb's 
balance,  the  fixed  ball  be  replaced  by  another  electrified  sphere,  a  certain 
repulsion  will  be  observed.  If  then  this  sphere  be  touched  with  an  insulated 
sphere  identical  with  the  first,  but  in  the  neutral  state,  the  first  ball  will  be 
found  to  have  lost  half  its  electricity,  and  only  half  the  repulsion  will  be 
observed.  By  repeating  this  experiment  with  spheres  of  various  substances 
solid  and  hollow,  but  all  having  the  same  superficies,  the  result  will  be 
the  same,  excepting  that,  with  imperfectly  conducting  materials,  the  time 
required  for  the  distribution  will  be  greater.  From  this  it  is  concluded  that 
the  distribution  of  electricity  depends  on  the  extent  of  the  surface,  and  not 
on  the  mass,  and,  therefore,  that  electricity  does  not  penetrate  into  the 
interior,  but  is  confined  to  the  surface.  This 
conclusion  is  further  established  by  the  following 
experiments  : — 

i.  A  thin  hollow  copper  sphere  provided 
with  an  aperture  of  about  an  inch  in  diameter 
(fig.  612),  and  placed  on  an  insulating  support, 
is  charged  in  the  interior  with  electricity.  When 
the  carrier  i^x proof  plane  (a  small  disc  of  copper- 
foil  at  the  end  of  a  slender  glass  or  shellac  rod) 
is  applied  to  the  interior,  and  is  then  brought 
near  an  electroscope,  no  electrical  indications 
are  produced.  But  if  the  proof  plane  is  applied 
to  the  electroscope  after  having  been  in  contact 
with  the  exterior,  a  considerable  divergence 
ensues. 

The  action  of  the  proof  plane  as  a  measure  of 
the  quantity  of  electricity  is  as  follows  : — When 
it  touches  any  surface  the  proof  plane  becomes 
confounded  with  the  element  touched  ;  it  takes 
in  some  sense  its  place  relatively  to  the  electricity,  or  rather,  it  becomes 
itself  the  element  on  which  the  electricity  is  diffused.     Thus  when  the  proof 
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plane  is  removed  from  contaci  we  have  in  eflect  cut  away  from  the  surface 
an  element  of  the  same  thickness  and  the  same  extent  as  its  own,  and  have 


transferred  it   to  the  balance  without  its  losing  any  of  the  electricity  which 

covered  it. 
ii.  A  hollow  globe,  fixed  on  an  insulating  support,  is  provided  with  two 
hemispherical  enve- 
lopes which  fit  clbsely, 
and  can  be  separated 
by  glass  handles.  The 

trified,  and  tlie  two 
hemispheres  brought 
in  contaci.  On  then 
rapidly  removing  them 
(fig.  6i  )  the  cover- 
ings will  be  found  to 
be  electrified,  while  the 
sphere  is  in  its  natural 
condition. 

iii.  The  distribu- 
tion of  electricity  on 
the  surface  may  also 
be  shown  by  means  of 
the  following  appara- 
tus : — it  consists  of  a 
metal  cylinder  on  in- 
sulated supports,  on 
which  is  fixed  a  long" 
strip  of  tin-foil  which 
'"^■'■"*-  (-an    be   rolled   up  bj' 

leans  of  a  small   insulating   handle  (fig.  614).     A   quadrant  electromelef 
>  filled  in  metallic  communication  with  the  cylinder.    When  the  sphere 
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is  rolled  up,  a  charge  is  imparted  to  the  cylinder,  by  which  a  certain 
divergence  is  produced.  On  unrolling  the  tin-foil  this  divergence  gradually 
diminishes,  and  increases  as  it  is  again  rolled  up.  The  quantity  of  electri- 
city remaining  the  same,  the  electrical  force,  on  each  unit  of  surface,  is 
therefore  less  as  the  surface  is  greater. 

iv.  The  following  ingenious  experiment  by  Faraday  further  illustrates 
this  law : — A  metal  ring  is  fitted  on  an  insulated  support,  and  a  conical 
gauze  bag,  such  as  is  used  for  catching  butterflies,  is  fitted  to  it  (fig.  615). 

By  means  of  a  silk  thread,  the  bag  can  be 
drawn  inside  out.  After  electrifying  the  bag, 
it  is  seen  by  means  of  a  proof  plane  that  the 
electricity  is  on  the  exterior  ;  but  if  the  positions 
are  reversed  by  drawing  the  bag  inside  out, 
so  that  the  interior  has  now  become  the  ex- 
terior, the  electricity  will  still  be  found  on  the 
exterior. 

V.  The  same  point  may  be  further  illustrated 
by  an  experiment  due  to  Terquem.  A  bird-cage, 
preferably  of  metal  wire,  is  suspended  by  insu- 
lators, and  contains  either  a  gold-leaf  electro- 
scope or  pieces  of  Dutch  metal,  feathers,  pith 
balls,  &c.  When  the  cage  is  connected  with 
an  electrical  machine,  the  articles  in  the  interior 
are  quite  unaffected,  although  strong  sparks  may 
be  taken  from  the  outside.  Bands  of  paper  may 
be  fixed  to  the  inside  ;  while  those  fixed  to  the  outside  diverge  widely.  A 
bird  in  the  inside  is  quite  unaffected  by  the  charge  or  discharge  of  the 
electricity  of  the  cage. 

The  property  of  electricity,  of  accumulating  on  the  outside  of  bodies, 
is  ascribed  to  the  repulsion  which  the  particles  exert  on  each  other.  Elect ri* 
city  tends  constantly  to  pass  to  the  surface  of  bodies,  whence  it  continually 
tends  to  escape,  but  is  prevented  by  the  resistance  of  the  feebly  conducting 
atmosphere. 

To  the  statement  that  electricity  resides  on  the  surface  of  bodies,  two 
exceptions  may  be  noted.  When  two  opposite  electricities  are  discharged 
through  a  wire — a  phenomenon  which,  when  continuous,  forms  an  electrical 
current — the  discharge  is  effected  throughout  the  whole  mass  of  the  con- 
ductor. Also  a  body  placed  inside  another  may,  if  insulated  from  it,  receive 
charges  of  electricity.  On  this  depends  the  possibility  of  electrical  experi- 
ments in  ordinary  rooms. 

736.  Bleotrio  density. — On  a  metallic  sphere  the  distribution  of  the 
electricity  will  be  uniform  in  every  part,  simply  from  its  symmetry'.  This 
can  be  demonstrated  by  means  of  the  proof  plane  and  the  torsion  balance. 
A  metallic  sphere  placed  on  an  insulating  support  is  electrified,  and 
touched  at  different  parts  of  its  surface  with  the  proof  plane,  which  each 
time  is  applied  to  the  movable  needle  of  the  torsion  balance.  As  in  all 
cases  the  torsion  observed  is  sensibly  the  same,  it  is  concluded  that  the 
proof  plane  each  time  receives  the  same  quantity  of  electricity.  In  the 
case  of  an  elongated  ellipsoid  (fig.  $f6)  it  is  found  that  the  distribution 
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of  electricity  is  different  at  different  points  of  the  surface.  The  electricity 
accumulates  at  the  most  acute  points.  This  is  demonstrated  by  succes- 
sively touching  the  ellipsoid  at  different  parts  with  the  proof  plane,  and 

then  bringing  this 
into  the  torsion 
balance.  By  this 
means  Coulomb 
found  that  the 
greatest  deflection 
was  produced  when 
the  proof  plane  had 
been  in  contact 
with  the  point  tf, 
and  the  least  by 
contact  with  the 
middle  space  e. 

The  electric 
density  or  electric 
thickness  is  the 
term  used  to  ex- 
press the  quantity  of  electricity  found  at  any  moment  on  a  given  surface. 
If  S  represents  the  surface  and  Q  the  quantity  of  electricity  on  that  surface, 
then,  assuming  that  the  electricity  is  equally  distributed,  its  electrical  density 

is  equal  to  ^. 

Coulomb  found,  by  quantitative  experiments,  that  in  an  ellipsoid  the 
density  of  the  electricity,  at  the  equator  of  the  ellipsoid,  is  to  that  at  the  ends 
in  the  same  ratio  as  the  length  of  the  minor  to  the  major  axis.  On  an  insu- 
lated cylinder,  terminated  by  two  hemispheres,  the  density  of  the  electrical 
layer  at  the  ends  is  greater  than  in  the  middle.  In  one  case,  the  ratio  of 
the  two  densities  was  found  to  be  as  2*3  :  i.  On  a  circular  disc  the  density 
is  greatest  at  the  edges. 

737.  Force  outside  an  electrified  body. — The  force  F  which  a  sphere, 
charged  with  a  quantity  of  electricity  Q,  exerts  on  a  point  at  a  distance  d 

from  its  centre,  is  -^  ;  this  is  equal  to  ^  if  S  is  the  area  of  the  sphere,  and 

d*  d 

p  the  density  of  electricity  on  the  unit  of  surface.     Now  the  area  of  the 

sphere  is  47rR* ;  and  if  the  distance  d  is  equal  to  the  radius  R,  then  the  force 

rt/the  surface  is  ^^^^-^^np. 

This  holds  also  if  the  point  considered  is  at  a  very  small  distance  just 
outside  the  sphere.  Let  a  small  segment  ad  be  cut  in  a  sphere  (fig.  617). 
Then  its  action  on  a  point/  just  inside  the  sphere  will  be  exactly  neutralised 
by  the  action  of  the  rest  of  the  sphere  acd  on  this  point,  since  there  is  no 
electrical  force  inside  a  sphere  (735)  ;  that  is,  the  action  of  the  two  portions 
is  equal,  but  in  opposite  directions.  Now  for  a  point  /,  just  outside  the 
sphere,  the  actions  will  also  be  equal,  but  in  the  same  directions.  But  the 
total  action  of  the  whole  sphere  is  4irp  :  hence  the  action  of  each  portion  is 
half  of  this  ;  that  is,  2irp, 
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It  may  be  shown  in  like  manner  that  the  whole  force  of  any  closed  con- 
ductor is  47rp. 

On  an  insulated  conductor,  where  the  electricity  is  in  equilibrium,  a 
particle  of  electricity  will  have  no  tendency  to  move  along  the  surface,  for 
otherwise  there  would  be  no  equilibrium.  But  the 
electricity  does  exert  a  pressure  on  the  external  non- 
conducting medium,  which  is  always  directed  outwards, 
and  is  called  the  electrical  tension  or  pressure. 

The  amount  of  this  pressure  is  an-p*  for  the  unit 
area,  p  being  the  electrical  density  at  the  point  con- 
sidered.    It  is  therefore  proportional  to  the  square  of 
the   density.     The  effect  of  this,  for  instance,  on  a         \^         ^v<^>' 
soap-bubble,  if  electrified  with  either  kind  of  elec- 
tricity, is  to  enlarge  it.     In  any  case  the  electrification  ^*^'  ^*^* 
constitutes  a  deduction  from  the  amount  of  atmospheric  pressure  which  the 
body  experiences  when  unelectrified. 

The  term  electric  density  and  electrical  tension  are  often  confounded. 
The  latter  ought  rather  to  be  restricted,  as  Maxwell  proposed,  to  express  the 
state  of  strain  or  pressure  exerted  upon  a  dielectric  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
an  electrified  body ;  a  strain  which,  if  continually  increased,  tends  to  disrup- 
tive discharge.  Electric  tension  may  thus  be  compared  to  the  strain  on  a 
rope  which  supports  a  weight ;  and  the  dielectric  medium  which  can  support 
a  certain  tension  and  no  more  is  said  to  have  a  certain  electrical  strength,  in 
the  same  sense  as  a  rope  which  bears  a  certain  weight  without  breaking  is 
said  to  have  a  certain  strength. 

738.  Fotaatlal. — In  the  experiment  (fig.  616),  instead  of  applying  the 
test  sphere  directly  to  the  large  sphere,  let  the  two  be  placed  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  each  other,  and  let  them  be  connected  by  a  long  thin  wire, 
and  then,  detaching  the  small  sphere,  let  the  quantity  upon  it  be  measured 
by  the  torsion  balance :  the  angle  of  deflection  will  show  that  this  quantity 
is  the  same  whatever  part  of  the  large  sphere  be  touched,  as  must  indeed  be 
the  case,  owing  to  symmetry  ;  but  the  amount  of  this  charge  will  be  mate- 
rially different  from  that  in  which  the  small  sphere  is  placed  in  direct  contact 
with  the  larger  one.  Hence  the  quantity  of  electricity  removed  differs  ac- 
cording to  the  mode  in  which  connection  is  made. 

If  now  this  experiment  be  repeated  with  the  ellipsoid,  it  will  be  found 
that  whatever  point  of  this  is  put  in  distant  connection  with  the  proof  sphere 
by  the  long  wire,  the  charge  which  the  small  sphere  acquires  is  ever>'whcre 
the  same  ;  although,  as  we  have  seen,  the  proof  sphere  would  remove  very 
different  quantities  of  electricity  according  to  the  part  where  it  touches. 

Here,  then,  we  are  dealing  with  experimental  facts  which  our  previous 
notions  are  insufficient  to  explain.  It  is  manifest  that  the  difference  in  the 
results  depends  neither  on  the  total  charge  nor  on  the  density.  We  require 
the  introduction  of  a  new  conception,  which  is  that  of  electrical  potential. 
Introduced  originally  into  electrical  science  by  Green,  out  of  considerations 
arising  from  the  mathematical  treatment  of  the  subject,  the  use  of  the  term 
potential  is  justified  and  recommended  by  the  clearness  with  which  it  brings 
out  the  relations  of  electricity  to  work. 

We  have  already  seen,  that  in  order  to  lift  a  certain  mass  against  the 
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attraction  of  gravitation  (59-62)  there  must  be  a  definite  expenditure  of 
work,  and  the  equivalent  of  this  work  is  met  with  in  the  energy  which  the 
lifted  mass  retains,  or  what  is  called  the  potential  energy  of  position. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  we  have  a  large  insulated  metal  sphere  charged 
with  positive  electricity,  and  that,  at  a  distance  which  is  very  great  in  com- 
parison with  the  size  of  the  sphere,  there  is  a  small  insulated  sphere  charged 
with  the  same  kind  of  electricity.  If  now  we  move  the  small  sphere  to  any 
given  point  nearer  the  larger  one,  we  must  do  a  certain  amount  of  work  upon 
it  to  overcome  the  repulsion  of  the  two  electricities. 

The  work  required  to  be  done  against  electrical  forces,  in  order  to  move 
the  unit  of  positive  electricity  from  an  infinite  distance  to  a  given  point  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  an  electrified  conductor,  is  called  the  potential  at  this 
point.  If,  in  the  above  case,  the  larger  sphere  were  charged  with  negative 
electricity,  then  instead  of  its  being  needful  to  do  work  in  order  to  bring  a 
unit  of  positive  electricity  towards  it,  work  would  be  done  by  electrical  at- 
traction, and  the  potential  of  the  point  near  the  charged  sphere  would  thus 
be  negative. 

The  potential  at  any  point  may  also  be  said  to  be  the  work  done 
against  electrical  force,  in  moving  unit  charge  of  negative  electricity  from 
that  point  to  an  infinite  distance. 

The  amount  of  work  required  to  move  the  unit  of  positive  electricity 
against  electrical  force,  from  any  one  position  to  any  other,  is  equal  to  the 
excess  of  the  electrical  potential  of  the  second  position  over  the  electrical 
potential  of  the  first.  This  is,  in  effect,  the  same  as  what  has  been  said 
above,  for  at  an  infinite  distance  the  potential  is  zero. 

We  cannot  speak  of  potential  in  the  abstract,  any  more  than  we  can 
speak  of  any  particular  height,  without  at  least  some  tacit  reference  to  a 
standard  of  level.  Thus,  if  we  say  that  such  and  such  a  place  is  300  feet 
high,  we  usually  imply  that  this  height  is  measured  in  reference  to  the  level 
of  the  sea.  So,  too,  we  refer  the  longitude  of  a  place  to  some  definite 
meridian,  such  as  that  of  Greenwich,  either  expressly  or  by  implication. 

In  like  manner  we  cannot  speak  of  the  potential  of  a  mass  of  electricity 
without,  at  least,  an  implied  reference  to  a  standard  of  potenti.il.  This 
standard  is  usually  the  earth,  which  is  taken  as  being  zero  potential.  If  we 
speak  of  the  potential  at  a  given  point,  the  difference  between  the  potential 
at  this  point  and  the  earth  is  referred  to. 

If  in  the  imaginary  experiment  described  above,  we  move  the  small  sphere 
round  the  large  electrified  one  always  at  the  same  distance,  no  work  is  done 
by  or  against  it  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  or  of  yielding  to  electrical 
attractions  or  repulsions,  just  as  if  we  move  a  body  at  a  certain  constant  level 
above  the  earth's  surface,  no  work  is  done  upon  it  as  respects  gravitation. 
An  imaginary'  surface  drawn  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  electrified  body, 
such  that  a  given  charge  of  electricity  can  be  moved  from  any  one  point  of 
it  to  any  other,  without  any  work  being  done  either  by  or  against  electrical 
force,  is  said  to  be  an  equipotential  surface.  Such  a  surface  may  be  de- 
scribed as  having  everywhere  the  same  electrical  level  \  and  the  notion  of 
bodies  at  diflferent  electrical  levels,  in  reference  to  a  particular  standard,  is 
analogous  to  that  of  bodies  at  diflferent  potentials.  In  the  case  of  an  insulated 
electrified  sphere  the  successive  equipotential  surfaces  would  be  successive 
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shells  of  gradually  increasing  radii,  like  the  coats  of  an  onion.  The  space 
about  an  electrified  body  or  electrified  system  is  called  the  electrical  field. 
The  fall  of  potential  front  one  equipotential  surface  to  another  is  most  rapid 
in  the  direction  of  the  perpendiculars  to  the  two  surfaces.  These  perpen- 
diculars represent  the  lines  of  electrical  force  ^  the  '  lines  of  force'  of  Faraday, 
or  the  '  lines  of  induction '  of  Maxwell.  On  the  surface  of  an  insulated  elec- 
trified sphere  at  a  distance  from  other  conductors,  these  lines  of  force  are 
perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  sphere. 

As  water  only  fiows  from  places  at  a  higher  level  to  places  at  a  lower 
level,  so  also  electricity  only  passes  from  places  at  a  higher  to  places  at  a 
lower  potential.  If  an  electrified  body  is  placed  in  conducting  communica- 
tion with  the  earth,  electricity  will  flow  from  the  body  to  the  earth,  if  the 
body  is  at  a  higher  potential  than  the  earth  ;  and  from  the  earth  to  the  body, 
if  the  body  is  at  a  lower  potential,  and  its  flow  will  be  proportional  to  the 
difference  of  potential.  If  the  potential  of  a  body  is  higher  than  that  of  the 
earth,  it  is  said  to  have  a  positive  potential ;  and  if  at  a  lower  potential 
a  negative  potential.  A  body  charged  withy>v^  negative  electricity  is  one 
at  lower  potential  than  the  earth  ;  one  charged  withyr^^  positive  electricity 
is  at  a  higher  potential. 

739.  BleotrteAl  oapaoity. — The  capacity  of  any  conductor  may  be 
measured  by  the  quantity  of  electricity  which  it  can  acquire  when  placed 
in  contact  with  a  body  which  charges  it  to  unit  electrical  potential. 

We  may  illustrate  the  relation  between  capacity  and  potential  by  refer- 
ence to  the  analogous  phenomenon  of  heat.  In  the  interchange  of  heat 
between  bodies  of  different  temperatures  the  final  result  is  that  heat  only 
passes  from  bodies  of  higher  to  bodies  of  lower  temperature.  So  also  elec- 
tricity only  passes  from  bodies  of  higher  to  bodies  of  lower  potential. 
Potential  is,  as  regards  electricity,  what  temperature  is  as  regards  heat,  and 
might  indeed  be  called  electriccU  temperature.  We  may  have  a  small 
quantity  of  heat  at  a  very  high  temperature.  Thus  a  short  thin  wire  heated 
to  incandescence  has  a  far  higher  heat  potential,  or  temperature,  than  a 
bucket  of  warm  water.  But  the  latter  will  have  a  far  larger  quantity.  A 
flash  of  lightning  represents  electricity  at  a  very  high  potentiaF,  but  the 
quantity  is  small. 

The  relation  between  electrical  potential  and  density  may  be  further 
illustrated  by  reference  to  the  head  of  water  in  a  reservoir.  The  pressure 
is  proportional  to  the  depth  ;  the  potential  is  everywhere  the  same.  For 
suppose  we  want  to  introduce  an  additional  pound  of  water  into  the  reservoir, 
the  same  amount  of  work  is  required  whether  the  water  be  forced  in  at  the 
bottom  or  be  poured  in  at  the  top. 

If  a  hole  be  made  very  near  the  top  of  the  reservoir,  a  quantity  of  water 
in  falling  to  the  ground  would  generate  an  amount  of  heat  proportional  to 
the  fall.  If  the  same  quantity  escaped  through  a  hole  near  the  bottom,  it 
would  not  produce  so  much  heat  by  direct  fall ;  but  it  will  possess  a  certain 
velocity,  the  destruction  of  which  will  produce  a  quantity  of  heat  which, 
added  to  that  produced  by  the  fall,  will  give  exactly  as  much  as  the  other. 

When  the  charge  or  quantity  of  electricity  imparted  to  a  body  increases, 
the  potential  increases  in  the  same  ratio  ;  so  that,  calling  Q  the  quantity  of 
electricity,  C  the  capacity,  and  V  the  potential,  we  have  Q  -  C V,  that  is  to 
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say,  that  the  charge,  or  quantity  of  electricity  that  any  body  possesses,  is  the 
product  of  the  potential  into  the  capacity. 

Now  for  a  sphere  whose  radius  is  R  the  potential  V  -  ^,  from  which  we 

get  C  ^  R  ;  that  is,  that  the  capacity  of  a  sphere  is  equal  to  its  radius. 

While  there  is  a  close  analogy  between  heat  and  electricity,  as  regards 
capacity,  there  are  important  differences ;  thus  the  capacity  of  a  body  for 
heat  is  influenced  by  the  temperature  (457),  being  greater  at  higher  tem- 
peratures, while  the  capacity  of  a  body  for  electricity  does  not  depend  on 
the  potential.  Again,  the  calorific  capacity  depends  solely  on  the  mass  of  a 
body,  and  in  bodies  of  the  same  material  and  shape  is  proportional  to  the 
cube  of  homologous  dimensions  ;  the  capacity  for  electricity  is  directly  pro- 
portional to  such  dimensions,  and  not  to  the  weight  or  volume.  Calorific 
capacity  is  proportional  to  a  specific  coefficient,  which  varies  with  the 
material,  but  is  independent  of  its  shape ;  while  electrical  capacity  varies 
with  the  shape  of  a  body,  but  not  with  its  material,  provided  the  electricity 
can  move  freely  upon  it.  Calorific  capacity  is  unaffected  by  the  proximity 
of  other  bodies,  while  the  electrical  capacity  depends  on  the  position  and 
shape  of  all  the  adjacent  conductors. 

If  we  have  a  series  of  bodies  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other, 
whose  capacities  and  potentials  are  respectively  Cy  c\  c^^  &c.,  and  2/,  v\  v'\  &c., 
then,  if  they  are  all  connected  by  fine  wires  of  no  capacity,  they  all  instantly 
acquire  the  same  potential  V,  which  is  determined  by  the  equation 

cv  +  (fi/  +  c"v*' 


V- 


r  +  c  -^  c 


The  analogy  of  this  to  the  equalisation  of  temperature  which  takes  place 
when  bodies  at  different  temperatures  are  mixed  together  is  directly  apparent 
(449).  It  may  be  further  illustrated  by  supposing  a  series  of  tubes  of  different 
diameters,  and  connected  by  very  narrow  tubes,  but  in  which  are  stopcocks 
to  cut  off  communication.  If,  while  in  this  state,  water  be  poured  into  the 
tubes  to  different  heights,  it  will  be  manifest  that  they  will  hold  very  various 
quantities  of  water.  If,  however,  the  stopcocks  are  opened,  the  tubes  will 
still  contain  quantities  of  water  proportional  to  their  capacities,  but  the  level 
or  potential  in  all  will  be  the  same. 

740.  ASeasnrement  of  capacity  and  potential. — We  may  use  Cou- 
lomb's balance  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  capacity  C,  or  the  potential 
V,  of  a  body  charged  with  electricity.  For  this  purpose  the  body  in  question 
is  placed,  by  means  of  a  long  fine  wire  of  no  capacity,  in  distant  contact  with 
a  small  neutral  insulated  sphere  of  known  radius  r.  This  small  sphere  is 
then  applied  to  the  torsion  balance,  and  its  charge  q  -rv'\^  measured.  Now, 
since  the  original  charge  on  the  sphere  is  Q  =  CV,  after  contact  with  the 
small  sphere,  which  is  neutral,  the  system  will  have  a  new  potential  or  elec- 
trical level,  7%  such  that  CV  ^  (C  +  r)  v.  Restoring  now  the  small  sphere  to 
the  neutral  state,  and  repeating  the  experiment  and  the  measurement,  we  shall 
then  get  a  second  value  rv\ from  which  we  have  the  equation  Qv  ■*  (C  -»-  r)  v. 

Combining  and  reducing,  we  get  the  ratio  V=  -,,  which,  seeing  that  ri'  and 

V 

rv'  are  numerical  values,  leads  directly  to  the  desired  result. 
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In  like  manner  it  is  easy  to  determine  the  capacity  by  obvious  transforma- 
ions  of  these  equations. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  process  of  determining  potential  is  ana- 
ogous  to  that  of  determining  temperature  by  means  of  a  thermometer  ;  and 
he  proof  sphere  plays  the  part,  as  it  were,  of  an  electrical  themtofneier.  It 
nay  be  observed  that  in  the  case  of  heat  we  pass  from  the  conception  of 
emperature  to  that  of  quantity  of  heat,  while  with  electricity,  starting  with 
he  fact  of  quantity,  or  charge  of  electricity,  we  arrive  at  the  conception  of 
xHential  of  electricity. 

741.  FotentlAl  of  a  spbere. — If  q^  q\  and  q'^  are  any  masses  of  electri- 
ity  on  the  surface  of  an  insulated  conducting  sphere,  and  d^  /f ,  and  d'  their 

espective  distances  from  any  point  of  the  interior  of  the  sphere,  then  ?1   ^ 

d    a. 


ind  ^  are  the  values  of  the  potentials  v,  v\  and  1/'  which  they  would 

«verally  produce  at  this  point.  Let  the  point  in  question  be  the  centre, 
iQd  let  Q  be  the  sum  of  the  whole  quantities  ;  then  V,  the  potential  of  the 

sphere,  equals  -^,  R  being  the  radius. 

If  there  be  a  sphere,  or  uniform  spheroidal  shell  of  matter,  which  acts 
iccording  to  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance,  then  the  total  action  of  this 
sphere  is  the  same  as  if  the  whole  matter  were  concentrated  at  the  centre. 
This  was  first  proved  by  Newton  in  the  case  of  gravitation ;  but  it  also 
applies  to  electricity,  and  hence,  in  calculating  the  potential  at  any  point  out- 
side a  sphere  possessing  a  uniform  charge,  we  need  only  consider  its  dis- 
tance from  the  centre,  and  for  such  a  case  we  may  write  the  value  of  the 

p6tential  V ^% 
a 

If  a  charge  of  electricity,  Q,  be  imparted  to  two  insulated  conducting 

spheres  whose  radii  are  respectively  r  and  r',  and  which  are  connected  by 

\  long  fine  wire,  the  capacity  of  which  may  be  neglected,  the  electricity 

Birill  distribute  itself  over  the  two  spheres,  which  will  possess  the  charges 

7and^';  that  is,  ^  +  ^'=Q.     (i)  The  whole  system  will  be  at  the  same 

potential  V,  such  that  V*?-?^  (2)  Combining  these  two  equations  and 
reducing,  we  get  for  the  quantities  q  and  q'  on  each  sphere  ^  -  -  i^    and 

r-^r 

Now,  since  the  diameter  of  any  sphere  with  which  we  can  experiment  is 
infinitely  small  compared  with  that  of  the  earth,  it  follows  that  when  a  sphere 
is  connected  with  the  earth  by  a  fine  wire  the  quantity  of  electricity  which 
it  retains  is  infinitely  small. 

For  the  densities  on  the  two  spheres  we  have  d^-^  ^  and  d'  »»  S-—  from 

^  47rr^  4nr'^ 

Which  by  equation  (2)  it  is  readily  deduced  that  d :  d'  =  r^ :  r\  that  is,  that 
the  electrical  densities  on  two  spheres  in  distant  connection  are  inversely  as 
the  radii.     If,  for  instance,  a  fine  wire  be  connected  with  a  charged  insulated 
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sphere,  the  distant  pointed  end  of  the  wire  may  be  iqftarited  as  a  sphere 
with  an  infinitely  small  radius,  and  thus  the  density  npoa  it  would  be 
infinitely  great. 

742.  Aetloa  of  yolnts. — ^We  have  just  seen  that  on  a  point  in  connection 
with  a  conductor  charged  with  electricity  the  density  may  be  considered  to 
be  infinitely  great,  but  the  greater  the  density  the  g^^eater  will  be  the  tendency 
of  electricity  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  air,  and  escape.  If  the  hand 
be  brought  near  a  point  on  an  electrified  conductor  a  slight  wind  is  felt ;  and 
if  the  disengagement  of  electricity  takes  place  in  the  daik  a  luminous  brush 
is  seen.  If  an  electrified  conductor  is  to  retain  its  electricity  all  sharp 
points  and  edges  must  be  avoided  ;  on  the  other  hand,  to  facilitate  the  out- 
flow of  electricity  in  apparatus  and  experiments,  frequent  use  is  made  of  this 
action  of  points. 

743.  &osa  of  sloetrteiigr. —  £x|)erience  shows  that  electrified  bodies 
gradually  lose  their  electricity,  even  when  placed  on  insulating  supports. 
This  loss  is  mainly  due  to  the  insulating  supports.  The  charge  is  gradoally 
dissipated  in  consequence  of  the  electricity  either  passing  throogh  the 
supports  or  creeping  over  the  surftice. 

All  substances  conduct  electricity  in  some  degree ;  those  which  are  termed 
insulators  are  simply  very  bad  conductors.  An  electrified  conductor  resting 
on  supports  must  therefore  lose  a  certain  quantity  of  its  electricity— either 
by  penetration  into  its  mass  or  along  the  surface. 

The  loss  varies  with  the  electric  density,  and  increases  with  the  hygro- 
metric  state. 

H  does  not  seem  that  the  loss  from  this  latter  cause  is  due  to  a  direct 
conductivity  by  even  moist  air. 

Sir  W.  Thomson  ascribes  the  greater  part  of  the  loss  of  electricity  to  the 
conducting  layer  of  moisture  which  covers  the  supports  ;  and  he  finds  thai 
in  comparison  with  this  the  loss  by  moist  air  is  inconsiderable. 

Brown  shellac  or  ebonite  is  the  best  insulator ;  glass  is  a  hygroscopic 
substance,  and  must  be  dried  with  great  care.  It  is  best  covered  with  a  thin 
layer  of  shellac  varnish,  as  has  already  been  stated. 
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CHAPTER   III. 


ACTION  OF  ELECTRIFIED  BODIES  ON  BODIES  IN  THE  NATURAL  STATE. 
INDUCED  ELECTRICITY.      ELECTRICAL  MACHINES. 

744.  Bleetiieltsr  by  iaflnenoe  or  induotloii. — An  insulated  conductor, 
charged  with  either  kind  of  electricity,  acts  on  bodies  in  a  neutral  state 
placed  near  it  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  of  the  action  of  a  magnet  on 
soft  iron ;  that  is,  it  decomposes  the  neutral  fluid,  attracting  the  opposite 


Mn 


Fig.  618. 

and  repelling  the  like  kind  of  electricity.     The  action  thus  exerted  is  said  to 
take  place  by  influence  or  induction. 

The  phenomena  of  induction  may  be  demonstrated  by  means  of  a  brass 
cylinder  placed  on  an  insulating  support,  and  provided  at  its  extremities 
with  two  small  electric  pendulums,  which  consist  of  pith  balls  suspended  by 
linen  threads  (fig.  618).  If  this  apparatus  is  placed  near  an  insulated  con- 
ductor w,  charged  with  either  kind  of  electricity—  for  instance,  the  conductor 
of  an  electrical  machine,  which  is  charged  with  positive  electricity — the 
natural  electricity  of  the  cylinder  is  decomposed,  free  electricity  will  be 
developed  at  each  end,  and  both  pendulums  will  diverge.  If,  while  they 
still  diverge,  a  stick  of  sealing-wax,  excited  by  friction  with  flannel,  be  ap- 
proached to  that  end  of  the  cylinder  nearest  the  conductor,  the  correspond- 
ing pith  ball  will  be  repelled,  indicating  that  it  is  charged  with  the  same 
kind  of  electricity  as  the  sealing-wax  —that  is,  with  negative  electricity  ;  while 
if  the  excited  sealing-wax  is  brought  near  the  other  ball  it  will  be  attracted, 
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showing  that  it  is  charged  with  positive  electricity.  If,  further,  a  glass  rod 
excited  by  friction  with  silk,  and  therefore  charged  with  positive  electricity, 
be  approached  to  the  end  nearest  the  conductor,  the  pendulum  will  be 
attracted  ;  while  if  brought  near  the  other  end,  the  corresponding  pendulum 
will  be  repelled.  If  the  influence  of  the  charged  conductor  be  suppressed, 
either  by  removing  it,  or  placing  it  in  communication  with  the  ground,  the 
separated  electricities  will  recombine,  and  the  pendulums  exhibit  no  diver- 
gence. 

The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  is  obviously  a  decomposition  of  the  neutral 
electricity  of  the  cylinder,  by  the  free  positive  electricity  of  the  conductor ; 
the  opposite  or  negative  electricity  being  attracted  to  that  end  of  the  cylinder 
nearest  the  conductor,  while  the  similar  electricity  is  repelled  to  the  other 
end.  Between  these  two  extremities  there  is  a  space  destitute  of  free 
electricity.  This  is  seen  by  arranging  on  the  cylinders  a  series  of  pairs  of 
pith  balls  suspended  by  threads.  The  divergence  is  greatest  at  each 
extremity,  and  there  is  a  line  at  which  there  is  no  divergence  at  all,  which  is 
called  the  neutral  line.  The  two  fluids,  although  equal  in  quantity,  are  not 
distributed  over  the  cylinder  in  a  symmetrical  manner ;  the  attraction  which 
accumulates  the  negative  electricity  at  one  end  is,  in  consequence  of 
the  greater  nearness,  greater  than  the  repulsion  which  drives  the  positive 
electricity  to  the  other  end,  and  hence  the  neutral  line  is  nearer  one  end  than 
the  other.  Nor  is  the  electricity  induced  at  the  two  ends  of  the  cylinder 
under  the  same  conditions.  That  which  is  repelled  to  the  distant  extremity 
is  free  to  escape  if  a  communication  be  made  with  the  ground ;  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  unlike  electricity  which  is  attracted  is  held  bound  or 
captive  by  the  inducing  action  of  the  electrified  body.  Even  if  contact  be 
made  with  the  ground  on  the  face  of  the  cylinder  adjacent  to  the  inducing 
body,  the  electricity  induced  on  that  face  will  not  escape.  The  repelled 
electricity,  however,  on  the  distant  surface  is  not  thus  bound  ;  it  is  free  to 
escape  by  any  conducting  channel,  and  hence  will  immediately  disappear 
wherever  contact  be  made  between  the  ground  and  the  cylinder.  Both  the  pith 
balls  will  collapse,  and  all  signs  of  electricity  on  the  cylinder  depart  with  the 
escape  of  the  repelled  or  free  electricity.  But  now,  if  communication  with 
the  ground  be  broken,  and  the  inducing  body  be  discharged  or  removed  to  a 
considerable  distance,  the  attracted  or  bound  electricity  is  itself  set  free,  and 
diffusing  over  the  whole  cylinder  causes  the  pith  balls  again  to  diverge,  but 
now  with  the  opposite  electricity  to  that  of  the  original  inducing  body.     The 

reason   for  the   escape   of  the    repelled  electricity  is    as   follows  : If  the 

cylinder  be  placed  in  connection  with  the  ground,  by  metallic  contact  with 
the  posterior  extremity,  and  the  charged  conductor  be  still  placed  near^ 
the  anterior  extremity,  the  conductor  will  exert  its  inductive  action  as  before^ 
But  it  is  now  no  longer  the  conductor  alone  which  is  influenced.  It  is  ?■- 
conductor  consisting  of  the  conductor  itself,  the  metallic  wire,  and  the  whol^ 
earth.  The  neutral  line  will  recede  indefinitely,  and,  since  the  conductor  has^ 
become  infinite,  the  quantity  of  neutral  fluid  decomposed  will  be  increased-- 
Hence,  when  the  posterior  extremity  is  placed  in  contact  with  the  ground  — 
the  pendulum  at  the  anterior  extrcmily  diverges  more  widely.  If  the  con  — 
necting  rod  be  now  removed,  neitWer  the  quat^tlty  nor  the  distribution  will 
Z>e  altered  ;  and  if  the  conductor  b>^  removed,  ^t  he  discharged,  a  charge  of" 
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Fig.  630. 


depth  is  attained,  when  there  is  no  further  increase.    The  diveigence  now 
remains  constant,  whatever  be  the  position  of  the  ball,  even  when  it  touches 

the  cylinder.  On  withdrawing  the  ball  it 
is  f«nmd  to  be  perfectly  discharged. 
Hence  the  charge  on  the  surfiKe  is  equal 
to  that  which  the  ball  had  originally. 

If  while  the  ball  with  its  original  chaige 
is  inside  the  cylinder  the  outside  of  & 
cylinder  is  touched  ^nth  the  finger,  the 
leaves  of  the  electroscope  collapse,  aid 
whatever  be  the  position  of  the  ball  inside 
the  cinder,  even  if  it  touches  the  sideii 
the  electroscope  does  not  alter.  If^  how- 
ever, after  touching  the  outside  with  the 
^^  finger  the  ball  is  removed  without  hvnog 

3Bm|         touched  the  sides,  the  gold  leaves  wiB 
1^1^      again  diverge  to  the  same  extent  as  he- 
^B^Hjl     fore,  but  the  electricity  mill  now  be  fbond 
^1^^^     to  be  of  the  opposite  kind. 

It  follows  from  this  experiment  that 
the  quantity  of  electricity  produced  by 
induction  is  equal  to  that  of  the  inducing  body.  In  ordhiary  cases  the 
charge  induced  is  less ;  but  this  arises  from  the  fact  that  all  the  bodies  oa 

which  the  induction  is  exerted  ait 

tit  1 1  n  H  ^^^  taken  into  account 

I  II I II H  Four  such  cylinders,  fig.  621, 

are  placed  concentrically  within 
each  other,  and  are  insulated  from 
each  other  by  discs  of  shellac, 
and  the  outer  one  is  connected 
with  the  electroscope.  On  intro- 
ducing the  charged  ball  into  the 
central  cavity  the  leaves  diverge 
just  as  if  the  intermediate  ones 
did  not  exist.  Each  of  these  is  charged  with  equal  quantities  of  opposite 
electricities,  all  equal  in  value  to  that  of  the  sphere.  The  internal  charge  of 
the  cylinder  is  the  same  as  if  all  the  intermediate  cylinders  were  suppressed, 
and  the  charge  does  not  vary  even  when  the  intermediate  ones  are  connected 
with  each  other  or  are  touched  by  the  electrified  ball  C. 

If,  while  C  is  in  its  original  condition,  the  internal  cylinder,  4,  is  con- 
nected with  the  ground,  the  leaves  collapse,  and  the  other  cylinders  are  in 
the  neutral  state ;  the  two  layers  which  remain,  positive  on  C,  and  negative 
on  the  adjacent  cylinder,  are  without  action  on  an  external  point.  If  any 
other  cylinder  be  thus  treated  the  external  ones  are  reduced  to  the  neutral 
state. 

746.  &imlt  to  ttae  action  of  indnotlon. — The  inductive  action  which  an 
electrified  body  exerts  on  an  adjacent  body  in  decomposing  its  neutral  fluid 
is  limited.  On  the  surface  of  the  insulated  cylinder,  which  we  have  con- 
sidered in  the  preceding  paragraph,  let  there  be  at  »  any  small  quantity  of  i 
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neutral  clcctricuy  ,rig.  622,.  'J  he  jxjbilive  electricity  of  llie  source  av  first 
decomposes  by  induction  the  neutral  electricity  in  w,  attracting  its  negative 
towards  A,  and  repelling  its  positive  towards  B  ;  but  in  the  degree  in  which 
the  extremity  A  becomes  charged  with  negative  electricity,  and  the  extre- 
mity B  with  positive  electricity,  there  are  developed  at  A  and  B  two  forces, 
/  and  fy  which  act  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  original  force.  For  the 
forces  f  and  f  concur  in  driving  towards  B  the  negative  fluid  of  ;/,  and 
towards  A  its  positive  fluid.  But  as  the  inducing  force  F  which  is  exerted 
at  m  is  constant,  while  the  forces  /  and  /'  are  increasing,  a  time  arrives  at 
which  the  force  F  is  balanced  by  the  forces  /  and /'.  All  decomposition  of 
the  neutral  condition  then  ceases ;  the  inducing  action  has  attained  its 
limit. 

If  the  cylinder  be  removed  from  the  source  of  electricity,  as  the  inducing 
action  decreases,  a  portion  of  the  free  electricities  at  A  and  at  B  recombine 
to  form  the  neutral  fluid.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  brought  nearer,  as 
the  force  F  now  exceeds  the  forces  /  and  /',  a  new  decomposition  of  the 
neutral  fluid  takes  place,  and  fresh  quantities  of  positive  and  negative  elec- 
tricities are  respectively  accumulated  at  A  and  B. 

^ ^* 


\_ 
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747.  raraday'A  fheory  or  inflaetlon. — Hitherto  any  possible  influence 
of  the  medium  which  separates  the  electrified  from  the  unelectrified  body  in 
the  case  of  induction  has  been  disregarded.  It  has  been  tacitly  assumed 
that  electrical  actions  are  exerted  at  a  distance,  and  the  medium  has  been 
looked  upon  as  an  inert  mass  through  which  the  forces  can  act,  but  which 
itself  is  destitute  of  any  active  properties.  The  researches  of  Faraday,  how- 
ever, prove  that  this  is  not  the  case  ;  that  the  medium  is  of  fundamental  im- 
portance, and  that  the  action  is  not  an  action  at  a  distance,  or  at  any  rate 
at  no  greater  distance  than  that  between  any  two  molecules. 

According  to  Faraday's  views  conductors  are  in  a  certain  sense  qualita- 
tively different  from  non-conductors.  He  looked  upon  a  non-conductor  as 
consisting  of  a  number  of  molecules  which  may  be  spherical,  and  which  are 
absolute  conductors,  and  are  disseminated  in  a  non-conducting  medium. 
The  action  of  an  electrified  body  is  either  to  separate  the  electricities  within 
the  molecule  and  arrange  them  in  a  polar  chain,  or  to  impart  to  the  mole- 
cules which  are  themselves  polarised  at  the  outset  a  definite  polar  arrange- 
ment ;  those  ends  of  the  molecule  which  face  the  inducing  body  having  elec- 
tricity of  the  opposite  kind,  and  those  which  are  turned  away  from  it  having 
electricity  of  the  same  kind.  In  the  interior  of  the  medium,  where  suc- 
cessively the  positive  end  of  one  molecule  faces  the  negative  end  of  the 
next,  the  two  electricities  neutralise  each  other;  but  where  the  non-con- 
ductor is  bounded  by  a  conductor,  the  free  electrification  is  no  longer  neu- 
tralised, but  constitutes  the  change  which  is  perceived.  The  action  is  there- 
fore analogous  to  that  of  the  pole  of  a  magnet  on  a  piece  of  soft  iron  ;  and 
Faraday  called  it  dielectric  polarisation. 
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which  Faraday  gave  the  name  of  electrical  ahsorption^  and  which  is  due  to 
the  same  cause  as  the  residual  charge  of  condensers. 

Boltzmann  divides  dielectrics  into  two  classes  :  to  one  of  which  helong 
shellac,  paraffine,  sulphur,  and  resin,  which  act  like  perfect  insulators  ;  that 
is,  that  in  using  them  the  maximum  charge  is  attained,  if  not  instantaneously, 
at  all  events  after  a  very  short  time :  in  others,  such  as  gutta-percha,  stearine, 
and  glass,  the  charge  increases  appreciably  with  the  time. 

A  very  curious  relation  probably  exists  between  the  dielectric  constant 
and  the  refractive  index  of  certain  substances.  Thus  the  following  numbers 
have  been  found  : — 

D  ^/D  n 

Sulphur 384  1*96  2*04 

Resin 2*55  1*59  1-54 

Paraffine 2*32  1-52  1*53 

where  n  is  the  refractive  index  (538),  and  ^/L)  the  square  root  of  the  dielec- 
tric constant. 

Faraday  was  not  able  to  detect  any  difference  in  the  dielectric  constants 
of  various  gases.  Boltzmann  has  shown,  however,  that  there  are  differences 
among  them,  and  that  there  is  a  very  close  agreement  between  the  square  root 
of  their  dielectric  constant  and  their  refractive  index,  thus  : — 

Air  rooo59  1*000295  1*000294 

Carbonic  acid  1*00095  1*000473  1*000449 

Hydrogen     .  1*00026  1*000132  1*000138 

defiant  gas  .  1*00131  1*000656  1*000678 

The  accurate  determination  of  the  dielectric  constant  is  a  matter  of  great 
theoretical  importance,  especially  from  its  bearing  on  Maxwell's  electro-mag- 
netic theory  of  light.  According  to  this  theory  the  medium  in  which  both 
electrical  and  luminous  actions  are  transmitted  is  the  same,  and  is  the  ether 
(637)  ;  and  it  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  theory  that  the  above  rela- 
tion must  exist  between  the  refractive  index  of  a  substance  and  its  dielec- 
tric constant. 

749.  Communioation  of  electricity  at  a  distance. — In  the  experiment 
represented  in  fig.  622  the  opposite  electricit'es  of  the  conductor  and  that 
of  the  separated  cylinder  tend  to  unite,  but  are  prevented  by  the  resistance 
of  the  air.     If  the  density  is  increased,  or  if  the  distance  of  the  bodies  be 
diminished,  the  opposed  electricities  at  length  overcome  this  obstacle  ;  ihcy 
rush  together  and   combine,  producing  a  spark,  accompanied  by  a  sharp 
sound.     The  negative  electricity  separated  on  the  cylinder,  being  thus  neu- 
tralised by  the  positive  electricity  of  the  charged  body,  a  charge  of  positive 
electricity  remains  on  the  cylinder.     The   same  phenomenon  is  obser\'ed 
when  a  finger  is  presented  to  a  strongly  electrified  conductor.     The   latter 
decomposes  by  induction  the  neutral  electricity  of  the  body,  the  opposite 
electricities  combine  with  the  production  of  a  spark,  while  the  electricity  of 
the  same  kind  as  the  electrified  conductor,  which  is  left  on  the  body,  passes 
ofi'into  the  ground. 

The  striking  distance  varies  with  the  density,  the  shape  of  the  bodies. 
their  conducting  power,  and  with  the  resistance  and  pressure  of  the  inter- 
posed medium. 
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750.  Motion  of  eloetrilled  1>o4io8. — The  various  phenomena  of  attrac- 
tion and  repulsion,  which  are  among  the  most  frequent  manifestations  of 
electrical  action,  may  all  be  explained  by  means  of  the 

laws  of  induction.     If  M  (fig.  625)  be  a  fixed  insulated  y^ 

conductor  charged  with  positive  electricity,  and  N  be 
a  movable  insulated  body — for 
pendulum — there  are  three  cases 

i.  The  movable  body  is  uneUctrified  t*ni*  *j  €♦  n/^#-  x  y 

ductor, — In  this  case   M,  acting  inductively  on   N,    ^ ^ 

attracts  the  negative  and  repels  the  positive  electricity,  ^***  ^*5. 

so  that  the  maxima  of  density  are  respectively  at  the  points  a  and  b.  Now 
a  is  nearer  c  than  it  is  to  ^  ;  and,  since  attractions  and  repulsions  are  in- 
versely as  the  square  of  the  distance,  the  attraction  between  a  and  c  is 
greater  than  the  repulsion  between  b  and  c\  and,  therefore,  N  will  be 
attracted  to  M  by  a  force  equal  to  the  excess  of  the  attractive  over  the 
repulsive  force. 

ii.  The  movable  body  is  a  conductor  and  is  electrified, — If  the  electricity 
of  the  movable  body  is  different  from  that  of  the  fixed  body,  there  is  always 
attraction ;  but  if  they  are  of  the  same  kind,  there  is  at  first  repulsion  and 
afterwards  attraction.  This  anomaly  may  be  thus  explained  :  Besides  its 
charge  of  electricity,  the  movable  body  contains  a  neutral  fluid.  This  is 
decomposed  by  the  induction  of  the  positive  fluid  on  M  ;  and  consequently 
the  hemisphere  b  obtains  an  additional  supply  of  positive  electricity,  while  a 
becomes  charged  with  negative  electricity.  There  is  thus  attraction  and 
repulsion,  as  in  the  foregomg  case.  The  force  of  repulsion  is  at  first  greater, 
because  the  quantity  of  positive  electricity  on  N  is  greater  than  that  of 
negative ;  but  as  the  distance  ac  diminishes,  the  attractive  force  increases 
more  rapidly  than  the  repulsive  force,  and  finally  exceeds  it. 

iiu  The  movable  body  is  a  bad  conductor. — If  N  is  charged,  repulsion  cr 
attraction  takes  place,  according  as  the  electricity  is  of  the  same  or  opposite 
kind  to  that  of  the  fixed  body.  If  it  is  in  the  natural  state,  the  body  M  will 
decompose  the  neutral  fluid  of  N,  and  attraction  will  take  place  as  in  the 
first  case,  since  a  powerful  and  permanent  source  of  electricity  can  more  or 
less  decompose  the  neutral  fluid  even  of  bad  conductors. 

751.  Hold-loar  olootroAoopo. — The  name  electroscope  is  given  to  instru- 
ments for  detecting  the  presence  and  determining  the  kind  of  electricity  in 
any  body.  The  original  pith-ball  pendulum  is  an  electroscope  ;  but,  though 
sometimes  convenient,  it  is  not  sufficiently  delicate.  Many  successive  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  it,  and  have  resulted  in  the  form  now  gene- 
rally used,  which  is  due  to  Bennett. 

Bennetl's^  or  the  gold-leaf  electroscope. — This  consists  of  a  tubulated  glass 
shade  B  (fig.  626),  standing  on  a  metal  foot,  which  thus  communicates  with 
the  ground.  A  metal  rod  terminating  at  its  upper  extremity  in  a  knob  C, 
and  holding  at  its  lower  end  two  narrow  strips  of  gold-leaf,  n  ;/,  fits  in  the 
tubulure  of  the  shade,  the  neck  of  which  is  coated  with  ?n  insulating 
varnish..  The  air  in  the  interior  is  dried  by  quicklime,  or  by  chloride  of 
calcium,  and  on  the  insides  of  the  shade  there  are  two  strips  of  gold-leaf 
rr,  communicating  with  the  ground. 

When  the  knob  is  touched  with  a  body  charged  with  either  kind  of 
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electricity,  the  leaves  diverge ;  u 
by  induction  thus  ;— 


ually,  however,  the  apparatns  is  charged 


If  an  electrified  body — a  stick  of 
sealing-wax,  for  example — be  brought 
near  the  knob,  it  will  decompose  the 
neutral  electricity  of  the  system,  at- 
tracting to  the  knob  the  electricity  of 
the  opposite  kind,  and  retaining  it 
there,  and  repelling  the  electricity  of 
the  same  kind  to  the  gold  leaves, 
which  consequently  diverge.  In  this 
way  the  presence  of  an  electrical 
charge  is  ascertained,  but  not  its 
quality. 

To  ascertain  the  kind  of  elertricity 
the  following  method  is  pursued  ;— If 
while  the  instrument  is  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  body  A,  which  we  will 
rig,  G,6.  suppose  has  a  negative  charge,  the 

knob'^be  touched  by  the  finger,  the 
negative  electricity  decomposed  by  induction  passes  off  into  the  ground,  and 
the  previously  divergent  leaves  will  collapse ;  there  only  remains  positive 
electricity,  retained  in  the  knob  by  induction  from  A.  If  now  the  finger  be 
first  removed,  and  then  the  electrified  body,  the  positive  electricity  pre- 
viously retained  by  A  will  spread  over  the  system,  and  canse  the  leaves  to 
diverge.     If  now,   while  the  system  is  charged   with  positive  electricity, 


iiively  electrified  body- 
proaehed,  the  leaves  will  diverge 
kind  will   be   repelled 
shellac   rod  be  presented,  the  leaves 
with  which  they  are  charged  being 


excited  brass  rod— be  ap 
for  the  electricity  of  the  same 
I  on  the  contrary,  an  excited 

ill   tend   to  collapse,  the   elcctriciij 

racted  by  the  opposite 


;  may  ascertain  the  kind  of  electricity,  either  by  imparting  to 
the  electroscope  electricity  from  the  body  under  examination,  and  then 
bringing  near  it  a  rod  charged  with  positive  or  negative  electricity  ;  or  ilw 
electroscope  may  be  charged  with  a  known  kind  of  electricity,  and  the  elec- 
trified body  in  question  brought  near  the  electroscope. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  use  the  gold-leaf  electroscope  as  an  eUciromilet, 
or  measurer  of  electricity,  by  measuring  the  angle  of  divergence  of  iht 
leaves  :  this  is  done  by  placing  behind  them  a  graduated  scale  ;  for  small 
angles  the  quantity  of  elcclricily  is  neariy  proportional  to  the  sine  of  half  the 
angle  of  divergence.  There  are,  however,  objections  to  such  a  use,  and  the 
electroscope  is  rarely  employed  for  this  purpose. 

ELKCTRICAL  MACHINKS. 
752.  Eleetropboma. —  It  will  now  be  convenient  to  describe  the  various 
electrical  machines,  or  apparatus  for  generating  and  collecting  large  supplies 
of  statical  electricity.  One  of  the  most  simple  and  inexpensive  of  these  is 
the  t-i,-itri>phorus,  H-hich  was  invented  by  Vojta.  It  consists  of  a  caif  of 
resin  B  (tig,  6:8),  say  about  1 1  inches  in  diameter,  and  an  inch  thick,  which  i^ 
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placed  on  a  metallic  surface,  or  frequently  fits  into  a  wooden  mould  lined 
with  tinfoil,  which  is  called  \}x^form.  Besides  this  there  is  a  metal  disc  A 
(fig.  628),  of  a  diameter  somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  cake,  and  provided 
with  an  insulating  glass  handle ;  this  is  the  cover.     The  mode  of  working  is 


Fig.  627. 


Fig.  6a8. 


as  follows  : — All  the  parts  of  the  apparatus  having  been  well  warmed,  the 
cake,  which  is  placed  in  the  form,  or  rests  on  a  metal  surface,  is  briskly 
flapped  with  silk,  or,  better,  with  catskin,  by  which  it  becomes  charged  with 
negative  electricity.  The  cover  is  then  placed  on  the  cake.  Owing,  how- 
ever, to  the  minute  rugosities  of  the  surface  of  the  resin,  the  cover  only 
comes  in  contact  with  a  few  points,  and,  from  the  non-conductivity  of  the 
resin,  the  negative  electricity  of  the  cake  does  not  pass  off  to  the  cover. 
On  the  contrary,  it  acts  by  induction  on  the  neutral  electricity  of  the  cover, 
and  decomposes  it,  attracting  the  positive  electricity  to  the  under  surface, 
and  repelling  the  negative  electricity  to  the  upper.  If  the  upper  surface  be 
now  touched  with  the  finger,  the  negative  electricity,  because  repelled  and 
free,  passes  off,  and  the  cover  remains  charged  with  positive  electricity, 
held,  however,  by  the  negative  electricity  of  the  cake  ;  the  two  electricities 
do  not  unite,  in  consequence  of  the  nonconductivity  of  the  cake  (fig.  627). 
If  now  the  cover  be  raised  by  its  insulating  handle,  the  charge  diffuses  itself 
over  the  surface  ;  and  if  a  conductor  be  brought  near  it  (fig.  628),  a  smart 
spark  passes. 

The  metallic  *  form  *  on  which  the  cake  rests  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
action  of  the  electrophorus,  as  it  increases  the  quantity  of  electricity,  and 
makes  it  more  permanent.  For  the  negative  electricity  of  the  upper  surface 
of  the  resin,  acting  inductively  on  the  neutral  electricity  of  the  lower,  decom- 
poses it,  retaining  on  the  under  surface  the  positive  electricity,  while  the 
negative  electricity  passes  off  into  the  ground.  The  positive  electricity  thus 
developed  on  the  under  surface  reacts  on  the  negative  electricity  of  the  upper 
surface,  binding  it,  and  causing  it  to  penetrate  into  the  badly  conducting 
mass,  on  the  surface  of  which  fresh  quantities  of  electricity  can  be  excited 
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far  beyond  the  limits  ]>ossible  without  the  action  of  the  form.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  electrophorus,  once  charged,  retains  its  state  for  a  consider- 
able time,  and  sparks  can  be  taken  even  after  a  long  interval.  If  the '  form ' 
be  insulated,  the  charge  obtained  from  it  is  far  less  than  if  it  is  on  a  con- 
ducting support.  For  the  negative  electricity  developed  by  induction  on  the 
lower  surface  being  now  unable  to  escape,  the  condensing  action  referred  to 
cannot  take  place,  and  only  a  feeble  charge  can  be  given  to  the  resin.  The 
retention  of  electricity  is  greatly  promoted  by  keeping  the  cake  on  the  *  form,* 
and  placing  the  cover  upon  it,  by  which  the  access  of  air  is  hindered. 
Instead  of  a  cake  of  resin,  a  disc  of  gutta-percha,  or  vulcanised  cloth,  or 
vulcanite  may  be  substituted ;  and,  of  course,  if  glass,  or  any  material 
which  is  positively  electrified  by  friction,  be  used,  the  cover  acquires  a 
negative  charge. 

The  electrophorus  is  a  good  instance  of  the  conversion  of  work  into 
electropotential  enci^gy  (63).  When  the  cover  is  lifted  from  the  excited  cake 
work  must  be  expended  in  order  to  overcome  the  attraction  of  the  electricity 
in  the  cake  for  the  opposite  electricity  developed  by  induction  on  the  cover ; 
and  the  equivalent  of  this  work  appears  in  the  form  of  the  electricity  thus 
detached.  Thus,  when  a  Leyden  jar  is  charged  either  by  the  machine  or  by 
the  electrophorus,  the  energy  of  the  charge  is  a  transformation  of  the  work 
of  the  operator. 

753.  Plata  eleotrioal  maotaine. — The  first  electrical  machine  was  in- 
vented by  Otto  von  Guericke,  the  inventor  also  of  the  air-pump.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  sphere  of  sulphur,  which  was  turned  on  an  axis  by  means  of  the 
hand,  while  the  other,  pressing  against  it,  served  as  a  rubber.  Resin  was 
afterwards  substituted  for  the  sulphur,  which,  in  turn,  Hawksbee  replaced 
by  a  glass  cylinder.  In  all  these  cases  the  hand  served  as  rubber  ;  and 
Winckler,  in  1740,  first  introduced  cushions  of  horsehair,  covered  with  silk, 
as  rubbers.  At  the  same  time  Bose  collected  electricity,  disengaged  by 
friction,  on  an  insulated  cylinder  of  tin  plate.  Lastly,  Ramsden,  in  1760, 
replaced  the  glass  cylinder  by  a  circular  glass  plate,  which  was  rubbed  by 
cushions.  The  form  which  the  machine  has  now  is  but  a  modification  of 
Ramsden's  original  machine. 

Between  two  wooden  supports  (fig.  629)  a  circular  glass  plate  P  is  sus- 
pended by  an  axis  passing  through  the  centre,  and  which  is  turned  by  means 
of  a  handle  M.  The  plate  revolves  between  two  sets  of  aishtons  or  rubbers, 
F,  of  leather  or  of  silk,  one  set  above  the  axis  and  one  below,  which,  by 
means  of  screws,  can  be  pressed  as  tightly  against  the  glass  as  may  be 
desired.  The  plate  also  passes  between  two  brass  rods,  shaped  like  a  horse- 
shoe, and  provided  with  a  series  of  points  on  the  sides  opposite  the  glass; 
these  rods  are  fixed  to  larger  metallic  cylinders  CC,  which  are  called  the 
prime  conductors.  The  latter  are  insulated  by  being  supported  on  glass  feet, 
and  are  connected  with  each  other  by  a  smaller  rod  r. 

The  action  of  the  machine  is  founded  on  the  excitation  of  electricity  by 
friction,  and  on  the  action  of  induction.  By  friction  with  the  rubbers,  the 
glass  becomes  positively  and  the  rubbers  negatively  electrified.  If  now  the 
rubbers  were  insulated,  they  would  receive  a  certain  charge  of  negative 
electricity  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  exceed,  for  the  tendency  of  the 
opposed  electricities  to  reunite  would  be  equal  to  the  power  of  the  friction  to 
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decompose  the  neutral  fluid.  But  the  rubbers  communicate  with  the  ground 
by  means  of  a  chain;  and,  consequently,  as  fast  as  the  negative  electricity  is 
generated,  it  is  continually  reduced  to  zern  by  contact  with  the  ground.  The 
positive  electricity  of  the  glass  acts  then  by  induction  on  the  conductor, 
attracting  the  negative  electricity.  This  negative  electricity  collects  on  the 
points  opposite  to  the  glass.  Here  its  tendency  to  discharge  becomes  so 
high  that  it  passes  across  the  intervening  space  of  air,  and  neutralises  the 
positive  elearicity  on  the  glass.  The  conductors  thus  lose  their  negative 
electricity  and  remain  charged  with  positive  electricity.    Tlie  plate  ac 


cordingly  gives  up  nothing  to  the  prime  conductors ;  in  fact,  it  only  abstracts 
from  them  their  negative  electricity. 

If  the  hand  be  brought  near  the  conductor  when  charged,  a  spark  follows, 
which  is  renewed  as  the  machine  is  turned.  In  this  case  the  positive  elec- 
tricity decomposes  the  neutral  electricity  of  the  body,  attracting  its  negative 
electricity,  and  combining  with  it  when  the  (wo  have  a  sufficient  tension. 
Thus,  with  each  spark,  the  conductor  reverts  to  the  neutral  state,  but  be- 
comes again  electrified  as  the  plate  is  turned. 

754.  rraoKBtlanB  in  renrenoe  to  tb«  machine.— The  glass,  of  which 
the  plate  is  made,  must  be  as  little  hygroscopic  as  possible.    Of  late  ebonite 
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has  been  frequently  substituted  for  glass ;  it  has  the  advantage  of  being 
neither  hygroscopic  nor  fragile,  and  of  readily  becoming  electrified  by 
friction.  It  cannot,  however,  be  relied  on,  as  its  surface  in  time  undergoes  a 
change,  especially  if  exposed  to  the  light,  whereby  it  becomes  a  conductor. 
The  plate  is  usually  from  ^-^  to  \  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  from  20  to  30 
inches  in  diameter,  though  these  dimensions  are  not  unfrequently  exceeded. 

The  rubbers  require  great  care,  both  in  their  construction  and  their  pre- 
servation. They  are  commonly  made  of  leather,  stuffed  with  horsehair. 
Before  use  they  are  coated  either  with  powdered  aurum  musivum  (sulphuret 
of  tin),  graphite,  or  amalgam.  The  action  of  these  substances  is  not  ver)' 
clearly  understood.  Some  consider  that  it  merely  consists  in  promoting 
friction.  Others,  again,  believe  that  a  chemical  action  is  produced,  and 
assign,  in  support  of  this  view,  the  peculiar  smell  noticed  near  the  rubbers 
when  the  machine  is  worked.  Amalgams,  perhaps,  promote  most  power- 
fully the  disengagement  of  electricity.  Kienmayer^s  amalgam  is  the  best 
of  them.  It  is  prepared  as  follows  : — One  part  of  zinc  and  one  part  of  tin 
are  melted  together  and  removed  from  the  fire,  and  two  parts  of  mercury 
stirred  in.  The  mass  is  transferred  to  a  wooden  box  containing  some  chalk, 
and  then  well  shaken.  The  amalgam,  before  it  is  cold,  is  powdered  in  an  iron 
mortar,  and  preserved  in  a  stoppered  glass  vessel.  For  use  a  little  cacao 
butter  or  lard  is  spread  over  the  cushion,  some  of  the  powdered  amalgam 
sprinkled  over  it,  and  the  surface  smoothed  by  a  ball  of  flattened  leather. 

In  order  to  avoid  a  loss  of  electricity,  two  quadrant-shaped  pieces  of  oiled 
silk  are  fixed  to  the  rubbers,  so  as  to  cover  the  plate  on  both  sides  :  one  at  the 
upper  part  from  a  to  F,  and  the  other  in  the  corresponding  part  of  the  lower 
rubbers.  These  flaps  are  not  represented  in  the  figure.  Yellow  oiled  silk  is 
the  best,  and  there  must  be  perfect  contact  between  the  plate  and  the  cloth. 

Ramsden's  machine,  as  represented  in  fig.  629,  only  gives  positive  elec- 
tricity. But  it  may  be  arranged  so  as  to  give  negative  electricity  by  placing 
it  on  a  table  with  insulating  supports.  The  conductor  is  connected  with 
the  ground  by  a  chain,  and  the  machine  worked  as  before.  The  positive 
electricity  passes  off  by  the  chain  into  the  ground,  while  the  negative 
electricity  remains  on  the  supports  and  on  the  insulated  table.  On  brini^- 
ing  the  finger  near  the  uprights,  a  sharper  spark  than  the  ordinary  one  is 
obtained. 

755.  Mazlmum  of  ohariro* — It  is  impossible  to  exceed  a  certain  limit 
of  electrical  charge  with  the  machine,  whatever  precautions  are  taken,  or 
however  rapidly  the  plate  is  turned.  This  limit  is  attained  when  the  loss  of 
electricity  equals  its  production.  The  loss  depends  on  three  causes  :  i.  The 
loss  by  the  atmosphere,  and  the  moisture  it  contains  ;  this  is  proportional  to 
the  density,  ii.  The  loss  by  the  supports,  iii.  The  recombination  of  the 
electricities  of  the  rubbers  and  the  glass. 

The  first  two  causes  have  been  already  mentioned.  With  reference  to 
the  last,  it  must  be  noticed  that  the  electrical  charge  increases  with  the 
rapidity  of  the  rotation,  until  it  reaches  a  point  at  which  it  overcomes  the 
resistance  presented  by  the  non-conductivity  of  the  glass.  At  this  point,  a 
portion  of  the  two  electricities  separated  on  the  rubbers  and  on  the  glass 
recombines,  and  the  charge  remains  constant.  It  is,  therefore,  ultimately 
independent  of  the  rapidity  of  rotation. 
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756.  Qnadr*at  al««tKnnet«ri — The  electrical  charge  is  roughly  ir 
lurcd  by  the  gnatimii/  ot  Htnle^siltciromeler,  which  is  attached  to  the  c 
luctor.     This  is  a  small  eleclric  pendulum,  consisting  of 
I  wooden  rod  d,  to  which  is  attached  an  ivory  or  card- 
ward  scale  (tig.  630).     In  the  centre  of  this  is  a  small 
whalebone  index,  movable  on  an  axis,  and  terminating 
n  a  pith  ball.     Being  attached  to  the  conductor,  the 
ndex  diverges  as  the  machine  is  charged,  ceasing  to 
-ise  when  the  limit  is  attained.     When  the  rotation  is 
lisconttDued  the  index  falls  rapidly  if  the  air  is  moist ;  ^ 
3ut  in  dry  air  it  only  falls  slowly,  showing,  therefore,  1 
iiat  the  loss  of  electricity  in  the  latter  case  is  less  than  ' 
n  the  former. 

7S7'  OxUBder  aleetrtoal  mftflbln*. — The  ci 
.ion  of  the  Cjdinder  machines,  as  ordinarily  used  i 
England,  is  due  to  Naime.  They  are  well  adapted 
'or  obtaining  either  kind  of  electricity.  In  Naime's 
nachine  (fig,  631)  the  cylinder  is  rubbed  by  only  one  cushion  C,  which  is 
nade  of  leather  stuffed  with  horsehair,  and  is  screwed  to  an  insulated  con- 
luctor  A.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  cylinder  there  is  a  similar  insulated 
ronductor  B,  provided  with  a  series  of  points  on  the  sides  next  the  glass. 
To  the  lower  part  of  the  cushion  C  is  attached  a  piece  of  oiled  silk,  which 
»tends  over  the  cylinder  to  just  above  the  points.     This  is  not  represented 


Fig.  630. 


Fig.  6j,. 

n  the  ligure.  When  the  cylinder  is  turned,  A  becomes  charged  with 
negative  and  B  with  positive  electricity  by  the  loss  of  its  negative  from 
he  points  P.  The  two  opposite  electricities  will  now  unite  by  a  succes- 
ikm  of  sparks  across  D  and  E.  If  u5e  is  to  be  made  of  the  electricity, 
:itheT  the  rubber  or  the  prime  conductor  must  be  connected  with  the 
ground.  In  the  former  case  positive  electricity  is  obtained  ;  in  the  latter, 
Kgative, 
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758.  ArmMronCBhrArff-eleotrlaBwaMM. — In  tbismadiiii 
is  produced  by  the  disengagement  of  aqueous  vapour  throuKb  narrow  orifices. 
The  discovery  of  the  n)a.chine  was  occasioned  by  an  accident.  A  work- 
man having  acci- 
dentally held  one 
hand  in  a  jet  of 
steam,  which  was 
issuing  Irom  an 
orifice  in  a  steam 
boiler  at  ht^  pres- 
sure, while  his  other 
band  grasped  the 
safety  -  valve,  «ras 
astonished  at  ex- 
periencing a  smart 
shock.  Sir  W. 
Armstrong  (then 
Mr.  Armstrong,  of 
Newcastle),  whose 
attention  was 
drawn  to  this  phe- 
nomenon, ascer- 
tained that  the 
steam  was  charged 
with  positive  elec- 
tricity, and,  by  re- 
peating the  experi- 

lated     locomotive, 
~  he  found  that  the 

Fig.  6.a.  ,     ., 

boiler  was  nega- 
tively charged.  Armstrong  believed  that  the  electricity  was  due  to  a  sudden 
expansion  of  the  steam  ;  Faraday,  who  afterwards  examined  the  question, 
ascertained  its  true  cause,  which  will  be  best  understood  after  describing 
a  machine  which  Armstrong  devised  for  reproducing  the  phenomenon. 

It  consists  of  a  wtought-iron  boiler  (fig.  633),  with  a  central  fire,  and 
insulated  on  four  legs.  It  is  about  5  feet  long  by  1  feet  in  diameter,  and 
is  provided  at  the  side  with  a  gauge  O,  to  show  the  height  of  the  water  in 
the  boiler.  C  is  the  stopcock,  which  is  opened  when  the  steam  has  sufficient 
pressure.  Above  this  is  the  box  B,  in  which  are  the  tubes  through  which 
the  steam  is  disengaged.  On  these  are  fitted  jets  of  a  peculiar  construction, 
which  will  be  understood  from  the  section  of  one  of  them,  M,  represented  on 
a  larger  scale.  They  are  lined  with  hard  wood  in  a  manner  represented  by 
the  diagram.  The  box  B  contains  cold  water.  Thus  the  steam,  before 
escaping,  undergoes  partial  condensation,  and  becomes  charged  with  vesicles 
of  water — a  necessary  condition,  for  Faraday  found  that  no  electricity  is  pro- 
duced when  the  steam  is  perfectly  dry. 

The  development  of  electricity  in  the  machine  was  at  first  attributed  to 
the  condensation  of  the  steam  ;  but  Faraday  found  that  it  is  solely  due  to 
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[be  friction  of  the  globules  of  water  against  the  jet.  For  if  the  liitle  cylinders 
which  line  the  jet*  a«  changed,  the  kind  of  electricity  is  changed ;  and  it 
ivory  is  substituted,  tittle  or  no  electricity  is  produced.  The  same  effect  is 
produced  if  any  fatty  matter  is  introduced  into  the  boiler.  In  this  case  the 
linings  are  of  no  use.  It  is  only  in  case  the  water  is  pure  that  electricity  is 
disengaged,  and  the  addition  of  acid  or  saline  solutions,  even  in  minute 
quantity,  prevents  any  disengagement  of  electricity.  If  turpentine  is  added 
to  the  boiler,  the  eRect  is  reversed — the  sleam  becomes  negatively,  and  the 
boiler  positively,  electrified. 

With  a  current  of  moist  air  Faraday  obtained  effects  similar  to  those  of 
this  apparatus,  but  with  dry  lir  no  effect  is  produced. 

7  59.  SottB'eelMebioalaiBetaiMa. — Before  the  end  of  last  century  electrical 
machines  were  known  in  this  country  in  which  the  electricity  was  not  deve- 
loped by  fHaion,  but  by  the  continuous  induaive  action  of  a  body  already 
efectrified,  as  the  electropbonis ;  within  the  last  few  years  such  machines 
liave  been  re-invented  and  come  into  use.  The  form  represented  in  fig.  633 
vas  invented  t^  Holit,  of  Berlin. 

It  consuU  of  two  circular  plates  of  thin  glass  at  a  distance  of  3  mm.  from 


Fig.   «3J. 

each  other ;  the  larger  one,  AA,  which  is  2  feet  in  diameter,  is  fixed  by  means 
of  4  wooden  rollers  a,  resting  on  glass  axes  and  glass  feel.  The  diameter  of 
the  second  plate,  BB,  is  a  inches  less  ;  it  turns  on  a  horizontal  glass  axis, 
which  passes  through  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  laige  fixed  plate  without 
touching  it.    In  the  plate  A,  on  the  same  diameter,  are  two  large  apertures, 
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or  windows^  F  F'.  Along  the  lower  edge  of  the  window  F,  on  the  posterior 
face  of  the  plate,  a  band  of  paper, /^,  is  glued,  and  on  the  anterior  fisu:e  a  sort 
of  tongue  of  thin  cardboard,  n^  joined  to  /^  by  a  thin  strip  of  paper,  and  pro- 
jecting into  the  window.  At  the  upper  edge  of  the  window,  F',  there  are 
corresponding  parts,  p'  and  n\  The  papers  p  and  p'  constitute  the  armatures. 
The  two  plates,  the  armatures,  and  their  tongues  are  carefully  covered  with 
shellac  varnish,  but  more  especially  the  edges  of  the  tongues. 

In  front  of  the  plate  B,  at  the  height  of  the  armatures,  are  two  brass 
combs ^  0  0',  supported  by  two  conductors  of  the  same  metal,  C  C.  In  the 
front  end  of  these  conductors  are  two  moderately  large  brass  knobs,  through 
which  pass  two  brass  rods  terminated  by  smaller  knobs,  r  r\  and  provided 
with  ebonite  handles,  K  K'.  These  rods,  besides  moving  with  gentle  friction 
in  the  knobs,  can  also  be  turned  so  as  to  be  more  or  less  near  and  inclined 
towards  each  other.  The  plate  B  B  is  turned  by  means  of  a  winch  M,  and  a 
series  of  pulleys  which  transmit  its  motion  to  the  axis  ;  the  velocity  which 
it  thus  receives  is  1 2  to  1 5  turns  in  a  second,  and  the  rotation  should  take 
place  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrows  ;  that  is,  towards  the  points  of 
the  cardboard  tongues  n  n\ 

To  work  the  machine,  the  armatures  p  p'  must  be  first  primed ;  that  is, 
one  of  the  armatures  is  positively  and  the  other  negatively  electrified.  This 
is  effected  by  means  of  a  plate  of  ebonite,  which  is  excited  by  striking  it 
with  catskin  ;  the  two  knobs  rr*  having  been  connected  so  that  the  two 
conductors  C  C  only  form  one,  as  seen  in  fig.  634,  which  shows  by  a  hori- 
zontal section,  through  the  axis  of  rotation,  the  relative  arrangement  of  the 
plates  and  of  the  conductors.  The  electrified  ebonite  is  then  brought  near 
one  of  them—/,  for  instance — and  the  plate  B  is  turned.  The  ebonite  is 
charged  with  negative  electricity,  and  this  withdraws  the  positive  electricity 
of  the  armature  and  charges  it  negatively.  This  latter  acting  by  induction 
through  the  plate  B  B,  as  it  turns  on  the  conductors  OCC'O'  (fig.  634),  attracts 
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through  the  comb  O  the  positive  electricity  which  collects  on  the  front  face  of 
the  movable  plate  ;  while  at  the  same  time  negative  electricity,  repelled  on 
the  comb  O',  collects,  like  the  former,  on  the  front  face  of  the  plate  B. 
Hence,  the  two  electricities  being  carried  along  by  the  rotation,  at  the  end 
of  half  a  turn  all  the  lower  half  of  the  plate  B,  from/  to  F'  (fig.  635),  is  posi- 
tively electrified,  and  its  upper  surface  from/'  to  F  negatively.  But  the  two 
opposite  electricities  above  and  below  the  window  F'  concur  in  decomposing 
the  electricity  of  the  armature /'/i' ;  the  part/  is  positively  electrified,  while 
negative  electricity  is  liberated  by  the  tongue  n\  and  is  deposited  on  the 
inner  face  of  the  plate  B  B,  which  from  its  thinness  almost  completely  neu- 
tralises the  positive  electricity  on  the  anterior  face. 

The  two  armatures  are  then  primed,  and  the  same  effect  as  at  F'  is 
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produced  at  F  on  the  armature  pn ;  that  is,  that  the  opposite  electricities 
above  and  below  /«,  decomposing  a  new  quantity  of  neutral  electricity, 
the  negative  charge  of  the  part  /  increases,  while  the  positive  electricity  which 
is  liberated  by  the  tongue  «,  neutralises  the  negative  electricity  which  comes 
from  F'  towards  F  ;  and  so  forth  until,  the  machine  having  attained  its 
maximum  charge,  there  is  equilibrium  in  all  its  parts.     From  that  point  it 


Fig.  635. 

only  keeps  itself  up,  and  in  perfectly  dry  air  it  may  work  for  a  long  time 
without  its  being  necessary  to  employ  the  ebonite  plate.  If  this  be  removed, 
and  the  knobs  r  and  r'  are  moved  apart  (fig.  633)  to  a  distance  dependent 
on  the  power  of  the  machine,  on  continuing  to  turn,  a  torrent  of  sparks 
strikes  across  from  one  knob  to  the  other. 

With  plates  of  equal  dimensions  Holtz's  machine  is  far  more  powerful 
than  the  ordinary  electrical  machine  (7S3;«  The  power  is  still  further 
increased  by  suspending  to  the  conductors  C  C  two  condensers^  H  H'  (765), 
which  consist  of  two  glass  tubes  coated  with  tinfoil,  inside  and  out,  to 
within  a  fifth  of  their  height.  Each  of  them  is  closed  by  a  cork,  through 
which  passes  a  rod,  communicating  at  one  end  with  the  inner  coating,  and 
suspended  by  one  of  the  conductors  by  a  crook  At  the  other  end.  The  two 
external  coatings  are  connected  by  a  conductor,  G.  They  are,  in  fact,  only, 
two  small  Leyden  jars  (770),  one  of  them,  H,  becoming  charged  with  positive 
electricity  on  the  inside  and  negative  on  the  outside ;  the  other,  H',  with 
negative  electricity  on  the  inside  and  positive  on  the  outside.  Becominj^ 
charged  by  the  play  of  the  machine  and  being  discharged  at  the  same  rate 
by  the  knobs  r  r\  they  strengthen  the  spark,  which  may  attain  a  length  of 
6  or  7  inches. 

The  current  of  the  machine  is  utilised  by  placing  in  front  of  the  frame 
two  brass  uprights,  Q  Q',  with  binding  screws  in  which  are  copper  wires  ;  then, 
by  means  of  the  handles  K  K',  the  rods  which  support  the  knobs  rr  are 
inclined,  so  that  they  are  in  contact  with  the  uprights.  The  current  being 
then  .directed  by  the  wires,  a  battery  of  six  jars  can  be  charged  in  a  few 
minutes,  water  can  be  decomposed,  a  galvanometer  deflected,  and  Geissler's 
tubes  illuminated  as  with  the  voltaic  battery. 

Kohlrausch  found  that  a  Holtz's  machine  with  a  plate  46  inches  in  dia- 
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meter,  and  making  5  turns  in  three  seconds,  produced  a  constant  ctnTcnt 
capable  of  decomposing  water  at  the  rate  of  3|  millionths  of  a  milligramme 
in  a  second.  This  is  equal  to  the  effect  produced  by  a  Grove's  cell  in  a  cir- 
cuit of  45/xx>  ohms  resistance. 

Rossetti,  who  made  a  series  of  measurements  with  a  HoltE's  machine, 
found  that  the  strength  of  the  current  is  nearly  proportional  to  the  velocity  of 
the  rotation  ;  it  increases  a  little  more  rapidly  than  ihe  rotation.  The  ratio 
of  the  velocity  of  rotation  to  the  strength  of  the  current  is  greater  when  the 
hygrometric  state  increases.     The  current  produced  by  a  Haiti's  machine  is 


Fig  636. 

quite  comparable  to  that  of  a  voltaic  couple,  lis  electro-motive  force  and 
resistance  are  constant,  provided  the  velocity  of  rotation  and  the  hygro- 
metric state  are  constant. 

The  electromotive  force  is  independent  of  the  velocity  of  rotation,  but 
diminishes  as  the  moisture  increases  ;  it  is  nearly  52,000  times  as  great  as 
that  of  a  Daniell's  cell. 

The  internal  resistance  is  independent  of  the  moisture,  but  diminishes 
rapidly  with  increased  velocity  of  rotation.  Thus  with  a  velocity  of  1 30  turns 
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in  a  minute  it  is  represented  by  2,810  million  ohms.,  and  with  a  velocity  of 
450  turns  it  is  646  ohms. 

Holtfs  machine  is  very  much  affected  by  the  moisture  of  the  air ;  but 
Ruhmkorff  found  that  by  spreading  on  the  table  a  few  drops  of  petroleum,  the 
vapours  which  condense  on  the  machine  protect  it  against  the  moisture  of 
the  atmosphere. 

A  very  simple  and  efficient  machine  of  this  kind  is  made  by  Voss  of 
Berlin.  One  with  a  plate  of  10  inches  diameter  produces  a  spark  of  4  to  5 
inches. 

If  the  two  combs  of  a  Holtz's  machine  in  the  ordinary  state  are  connected 
with  the  poles  of  a  second  similar  one,  which  is  then  set  in  action,  the 
combs  of  the  first  become  luminous,  and  the  plate  begins  to  rotate,  but  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  its  ordinary  course  ;  the  electricity  thus  transmits 
the  motion  of  the  second  machine  to  the  first ;  the  one  expends  what  the 
other  produces. 

It  may  also  be  observed  that  the  two  machines  are  connected  by  op- 
posite poles,  and  the  system  constitutes  a  circuit  which  is  traversed  in  a 
definite  direction  by  a  continuous  electrical  current. 

760.  0«it6*b  dieleotrioal  maohi— * — This  is  a  combination  of  the  old 
form  of  machine  with  that  of  Holtz.  It  consists  of  two  plates  turning  in 
opposite  directions  (fig.  636):  one.  A,  of  glass,  and  the  other,  B,  of  ebonite. 
They  overlap  each  other,  to  about  f  to  f  of  their  radii.  The  lower  one  is 
slowly  turned  by  means  of  a  handle,  M,  while  the  upper  one  is  rapidly 
rotated  by  an  endless  cord,  which  passes  from  the  large  over  the  small 
wheel. 

The  plate  A,  after  having  been  electrified  positively  between  two  rubbers 
FF',  acts  inductively  through  the  plate  B  on  a  comb  /,  withdrawing  from  it 
negative  electricity,  which  then  passes  to  the  plate  B,  the  conductor  de 
remaining  positively  electrified;  but  as  the  plate  B  turns  very  quickly,  the 
negative  electricity,  as  it  collects  on  its  surface,  acts  inductively  on  a  second 
comb  g^  which  it  charges  with  negative  electricity,  reverting  itself  to  the 
neutral  state,  while  the  two  conductors  C  and  D,  which  are  connected  with 
the  comb  g^  become  charged  with  negative  electricity. 

These  conductors,  connected  as  they  are  by  two  ties,  tn  and  n,  rest  on 
two  columns — the  one,  a,  of  glass,  and  the  other,  ^,  of  ebonite.  A  chain  in 
connection  with  the  ground  is  suspended 
from  a  hook,  O,  which  can  be  raised  at 
pleasure,  but  put  in  connection  with  the 
comb  /.  The  rubbers,  F  F'  moreover, 
are  in  connection  with  the  ground  by 
means  of  two  bands  of  tinfoil  along 
the  supports. 

Lastly,  at  /  (fig.  637)  is  a  sector  of 
varnished  paper  cut  in  the  form  of  a 
comb,  and  fastened  to  an  insulating 
segment,  P,  of  the  same  shape,  which 
is  used  as  support.  From  the  teeth  of 
the  sector  p  positive  electricity  flows  on  the  plate  B  as  it  moves,  and  by 
induction  this  sector  ^  yields  to  the  comb  g  a  surcharge  of  negative  elec-* 
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tricity.  The  rod  ^and  the  knob  e  may  be  withdrawn  at  will  from  the  con- 
ductor C  (fig.  636),  so  that  sparks  of  different  lengths  may  be  taken.  At  r  is  a 
hook  to  which  can  be  attached  the  Leyden  jars  which  are  to  be  charged. 

Owing  to  the  direct  action,  and  when  the  inducing  plate  is  at  the  maxi- 
mum charge,  Carry's  machine  is  not  very  much  affected  by  moisture,  and 
it  yields  a  large  supply  of  electricity.  With  plates  whose  dimensions  are 
respectively  38  and  49  centimetres,  it  gives  sparks  of  15  to  18  centimetres, 
and  more  when  a  condenser  is  added,  as  in  Holtz's  machine. 

76 1.  ^MTork  required  for  tlie  prodnetton  of  oloetrloitjr. — In  all  electrical 
machines  electricity  is  only  produced  by  the  expenditure  of  a  definite 
amount  of  force,  as  will  at  once  be  seen  by  a  perusal  of  the  preceding 
descriptions.  The  action  of  those  machines,  however,  which  work  continu- 
ously, is  somewhat  complex.  Not  only  is  electricity  produced,  but  heat 
also  ;  and  it  has  been  hitherto  impossible  to  estimate  separately  the  work 
required  for  the  heat  from  that  required  for  the  electricity.  This  is  easily 
done  in  theory,  but  not  in  practice  :  how  difficult,  for  instance,  it  would  be 
to  determine  the  temperature  of  the  cushion,  or  of  the  plate  of  a  Ramsden's 
machine ! 

In  lifting  the  plate  off  a  charged  electrophorus  a  certain  expenditure  of 
force  is  needed,  though  it  be  too  slight  to  be  directly  estimated  (752).  With 
a  Holtz's  machine  it  may  be  readily  shown  by  experiment  that  there  is  a 
definite  expenditure  of  force  in  working  it.  If  such  a  machine  be  turned 
without  having  been  charged,  the  work  required  is  only  that  necessary  to 
overcome  the  passive  resistances.  If,  however,  one  of  the  sectors  be  charged 
and  the  electric  action  comes  into  play,  it  will  be  observed  that  there  must 
be  a  distinct  increase  in  the  force  necessary  to  work  the  machine. 

The  work  required  to  charge  an  unelectrified  conductor  to  a  given  poten- 
tial may  be  deduced  from  the  following  considerations  : — To  impart  to  a  body 
which  is  at  potential  V  a  quantity  of  electricity  Q  would  require  an  amount 
of  work  represented  by  QV  (739).  But  in  the  case  of  an  unelectrified  body  it 
is  neutral  at  the  outset— that  is,  at  zero  potential  ;  and  we  may  conceive  the 
electricity  imparted  to  it  in  a  series  of  n  very  small  charges  of  ^  each,  surh 
that  //^  =  Q  ;  and  as  the  potential  rises  proportionally  to  the  number  of 
charges,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  work  done  is  equal  to  that  required  to 
charge  the  body  to  an  average  potential  of  JV  ;  hence  the  work  in  question 
W  =  iQV. 

From  the  relation  between  the  quantity  of  heat  produced  by  the  current 
of  a  Holtz's  machine  working  under  definite  conditions,  and  the  amount  of 
work  expended  in  producing  the  rotation  of  the  plate,  Rossetti  has  made  a 
determination  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  which  gave  the  number 
1,397,  ajjreeing  therefore  very  well  with  the  numbers  obtained  by  other 
methods  (497). 


EXPERIMENTS   WITH   THE   ELECTRICAL  MACHINE. 

762.  Spark.—  One  of  the  most  curious  phenomena  observed  with  the 
electrical  machine  is  the  spark  drawn  from  the  conductor  when  a  finj^er  is 
presented  to  it.  The  positive  electricity  of  the  conductor,  acting  inductively 
on  the  neutral  electricity  of  the  body,  decomposes  it,  repelling  the  positive 
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and  attracting  the  negative.  Whentheailractionof  theopposite  electricities 
is  sufficiently  great  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  air,  they  recombine 
with  3  smart  crack  and  a  spark.  The  spark  is  instantaneous,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  a  sharp  prickly  sensation,  moreespecially  with  a  powerful  machine. 
Its  shape  varies.  When  it  strikes  at  a  short  distance  it  is  rectilinear,  as 
seen  in  fig.  638.  Beyond  two  or  three  inches  in  length  the  spark  becomes 
irregular,  and  has  the  form  of  a  sinuous  curve  with  branches  (tig.  659).  If 
the  discharge  is  very  powerful,  the  spark  takes  a  ligzag  shape  (fig.  640}. 
These  two  latter  appeararices  are  seen  in  the  lightning  discharge. 

A  spark  may  be  taken  from  the  human  body  by  aid  of  the  insul-Uing 
stool,  which  is  simply  a  tow  stool  with  stout  glass  legs.  The  person  standing 
on  this  stool  touches  the  prime  conductor,  and,  as  the  human  body  is  a  con- 
ductor, the  electricity  is  distributed  over  its  surface  as  over  an  ordinary 
insulated  metallic  conductor.    The  hair  diverges  in  consequence  of  repulsion, 


a  fwculiar  sensation  is  felt  on  the  face,  and  if  another  person,  standin;,'  on 
the  ground,  presents  his  hand  to  any  part  of  the  body,  a  smart  crack  with  a 
pricking  sensation  is  produced. 

A  person  standing  on  an  insulated  stool  may  be  positively  eleciriiied  by 
being  struck  with  a  catskin.  If  the  person  holding  the  calskin  stands  on  .in 
insulated  stool,  the  striker  becomes  positively  and  the  person  struck  nc^-a- 
tively  electrified. 

763.  BlMatrioBl  oblmaa. — "XYii  electrical  chimes  is  a  piece  of  apparatus 
consisting  of  three  bells  suspended  to  a  horizontal  metal  rod  (tig.  641).  Two 
of  them,  A  and  B,  are  in  metallic  connection  with  the  conductor;  the  middle 
bell  hangs  bya  silk  thread,  and  is  thus  insulated  from  ihc  conduaor,  but  is 
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connected  with  the  ground  by  meuu  of  &  chain,  Dnwinn  Om  bcffla  ni« 
small  cumKT  balls  suspended  by  silk  thread!.  When  the  madkinsiawMked 
the  belli  A  and  B,  bemg  paaiiiitlj 
electrified,  attract  the  copper  balla,  and 
after  contact  lepd  tbiOL  -  Being'  now 
ponttvely  electrified,  the^  ai«  in  nan 
attracted  by  tbe  ndddla  bell,  C,  iriikA 
is  charged  with  negative  electririty  by 
induction  from  A  to  B.  After  rfwitaft 
they  are  ^ain  repdled,  and  this  pn>- 
cess  is  repeated  a*  long  as  the  HUcUm 
is  in  action. 

Fig.  643  represents  an  appaiatni 
P^^,  originally  devised   by  Vofaa  fas  the 

purpose  of  illustratb^  what  be  sap- 
posed  to  be  the  motion  of  hail  between  two  doods  oppositely  electrified. 
It  consists  of  a  tubulated  glass  shade,  with  a  metal  base^  00  which  an 
some  pith  balls;  Tlie  tubulnie  has  a  metal  cap^  throng  <riiidi  passes  > 
brass  rod,  provided  with  a  metal  disc  or  sphere  at  the  lower  end,  and  at  the 
upper  with  a  ring,  which  tonches  the  prime  conductor. 

When  the  machine  is  woriwd,  the  sfdiere  beconung  powtiTely  electrified 
the  light  pith  balls,  trtiich  are  then  immediately  nqieUed,  and,  having 


Fig.  G41.  Fis-  041- 

Io5t  their  charge  of  positive  electricity,  are  again  attracted,  again  repelled, 
and  so  on,  as  long  as  the  machine  continues  to  be  worked.  An  amusing 
modification  of  this  experiment  is  frequently  made  by  placing  between  the 
two  plates  small  pith  figures,  somewhat  loaded  at  the  base.  Wben  the 
machine  is  worked,  the  figures  execute  a  regular  dance. 

764.  BlMtrlea]  wUri  or  vane. —The  electrical  ivhirt  or  vattt  con^sts  of 
;  or  6  wires,  terminating  in  points,  all  bent  in  the  same  direction,  and  fixed 
in  a  centra]  cap,  which  rotates  on  a  pivot  (fig.  643).  When  the  apparatus 
is  placed  on  the  conductor,  and  the  machine  worked,  the  whiri  begins  to 
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revolve  in  a  direction  opposite  that  of  the  points.  This  motion  is  not 
analogous  to  that  of  the  hydraulic  tourniquet  (149).  It  is  not  caused  by  a 
flow  of  material  fluid,  but  is  owing  to  a  repulsion  between  the  electricity  of 
the  points  and  that  which  they  impart  to  the  adjacent  air  by  conduction. 
The  electricity,  being  accumulated  on  the  points  in  a  high  state  of  density, 
passes  into  the  air,  and,  imparting  thus  a  charge  of  electricity,  repels  this 
electricity,  while  it  is  itself  repelled.  That  this  is  the  case  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  on  approaching  the  hand  to  the  whirl  while  in  motion,  a  slight 
draught  is  felt,  due  to  the  movement  of  the  electrified  air,  while  in  vacuo  the 
apparatus  does  not  act  at  all.  This  draught  or  wind  is  known  as  the  elec- 
trical imra. 

If  the  experiment  be  made  in  water,  the  fly  remains  stationary,  for  water 
is  a  good  conductor ;  but  in  olive  oil,  which  is  a  bad  conductor,  the  whirl 
rotates. 

When  the  electricity  thus  escapes  by  a  point,  the  electrified  air  is  repelled 
so  strongly  as  not  only  to  be  perceptible  to  the  hand,  but  also  to  engender  a 
current  strong  enough  to  blow  out  a  candle.   Fig.  644  shows  this  experiment. 


Fig.  644.  F*»«.  <^4S 

The  same  effect  is  produced  by  placing  a  taper  on  the  conductor  and  bring- 
ing near  it  a  pointed  wire  held  in  the  hand  (fig.  645).  The  current  arises  in 
this  case  from  the  flow  of  air  electrified  with  the  contrary  electricity  which 
escapes  by  the  point  under  the  influence  of  the  machine. 

The  electrical  orrery  and  the  electrical  inclined  plane  are  analogous  in 
their  action  to  these  pieces  of  apparatus. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

CONDENSATION  OR  ACCUMULATION  OF  ELSCTRiaTY. 

765.  Om^asawB  wr  II  iin— iwtif.—A  condtMSfr'w  an  appuuns  for 
condensing  a  large  quantity  of  electricity  on  a  comparativdy  nnall  lurfacc; 
The  foTin  may  vary  considerably,  but  in  all  cases  consists  caientiany  of  two 
insulated  conductors,  separated  by  a  non-conductor,  and  the  working  depends 
on  the  action  of  induction.  When  an  insulated  conductor  is  near  other 
conductors,  and  particularly  when  these  latter  arc  connected  with  the  earth, 
the  capacity  of  the  conductor  it  increased ;  that  is  to  say,  it  requires  a 
greater  quantity  of  electricity  to  raise  it  to  a  given  potential  than  when  the 
other  conduaors  are  away.  An  arrangement  rf  this  kind  ts  called  a  cm- 
denser  or  accumulator,  the  latter  term,  though  less  usual,  being  preferable,  at 
the  former  tacitly  implies  some  hypothesis  of  the  nature  of  electricity. 

Epinus's  condenser  consists  of  two  circular  brass  platea,  Aand  B  (fig.  646), 
with  a  sheet  of  glass,  C,  between  tbem.    The  plates,  each  provided  with  a 


piih-ball  pendulum,  arc  mounted  on  insulated  glass  legs,  and  can  be  moved 
along  a  support  and  fixed  in  any  position.  When  electricity  is  to  be  ac- 
cumulated, the  plates  are  placed  in  contaa  with  the  glass,  and  then  one  of 
ihem,  B  for  instance,  is  connected  with  the  electrical  machine,  and  the  other 
placed  in  connection  with  the  ground,  as  shown  in  fig.  647. 
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In  explaining  the  action  of  the  condenser,  it  will  be  convenient  in  each 
rase  to  call  that  side  of  the  metal  plate  nearest  the  glass  the  anterior  and 
he  other  the  posterior  side.  And  first  let  A  be  at  such  distance  from  B  as 
o  be  out  of  the  sphere  of  its  action.  The  plate  B,  which  is  then  connected 
vith  the  conductor  of  the  electrical  machine,  takes  its  maximum  charge, 
vhich  is  distributed  equally  on  its  two  faces,  and  the  pendulum  diverges 
widely.  If  the  connection  with  the  machine  be  interrupted,  nothing  would 
)e  changed  ;  but  if  the  plate  A  be  slowly  approached,  its  neutral  fluid  being 
lecomposed  by  the  influence  of  B,  the  negative  is  accumulated  on  its 
interior  face,  n  (fig.  648),  and  the  positive  passes  into  the  ground.  But  as 
he  negative  electricity  of  the  plate  A  reacts  in  its  turn  on  the  positive  of 
he  plate  B,  the  latter  fluid  ceases  to  be  equally  distributed  on  both  faces, 
ind  is  accumulated  on  its  anterior  face, ;/;.    The  posterior  face,  /,  having 


Fig.  647. 

:hus  lost  a  portion  of  its  electricity,  its  density  has  diminished,  and  is  no 

ionger  equal  to  that  of  the  machine,  and   the  pendulum  b  diverges  less 

wridely.     Hence  B  can  receive  a  fresh  quantity  from  the  machine,  which, 

icting  as  just  described,  decomposes  by  induction  a  second  quantity  of 

leutral  fluid  on  the  plate  A.     There  is  then  a  new  accumulation  of  negative 

fluid  on  the  face  n,  and  consequently  of 

positive  fluid  on  m.    But  each  time  that 

the  machine  gives  off  electricity  to  the 

plate,  only  a. part  of  this  passes  to  the 

face  m,  the  other  remaining  on  the  face 

^  ;  the  density  here,  therefore,  continues 

0  increase  until  it   equals  that  of  the 

nachine.     From  this  moment  equilibrium 

s  established,  and  a  limit  to  the  charge 

s  attained  which  cannot  be  exceeded. 

The  quantity  of  electricity  accumulated 

low  on  the  two  faces  m  and  n  is  very  considerable,  and  yet  the  pendulum 

iiverges  just  as  much  as  it  did  when  A  was  absent,  and  no  more  ;  in  fact, 

Jie  density  at/  is  just  what  it  was  then— namely,  that  of  the  machine. 


Fig.  648. 
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When  the  condenser  is  charged— that  is,  when  the  oppowte  aleUikitlcs 
are  accumulated  on  the  anterior  fiures— connection  with  the  ground  isbrahen 
by  raising  the  wires.  The  plate  A  is  charged  with  negative  electricity,  hot 
simply  on  its  anterior  &ce  (fig.  648),  the  other  side  being  neotnL  The 
plate  B,  on  the  contrary,  is  electrified  on  both  sides,  but  nnrqnally ;  the 
accumulation  is  only  on  its  anterior  foce,  while  on  the  posterior,  A  ^  ^10^ 
sity  is  simply  equal  to  that  of  the  machine  at  the  moment  the  conaectkni 
are  interrupted.  In  fiurt,  the  pendulum  k  diverges,  and  a  reoudns  verticriL 
But  if  the  two  plates  are  removed,  the  two  pendulums  diverge  (^  6f6)^ 
which  is  owing  to  the  circumstance  that,  as  the  plates  no  longer  act  on  taA 
other,  the  positive  fluid  is  equally,  distributed  on  the  two  fiicet  of  the  plate 
B,  and  the  negative  on  those  of  tl^  {date  A.' 

766.  Stow  UU^Murge  ead  I— f  ■fee—  etoeHngge^— While  the  plates  • 
A  and  B  are  in  contact  with  the  glass  (j^g.  647),  and  the  connections  inters 
rupted,  the  condenser  may  be  di8charged---that  is,  restored  to  the  neutrd 
state — in  two  ways ;  either  by  a  slow  or  by  an  instantaneous  dischax|[e.  To 
discharge  it  slowly,  the  plate  B^ — that  is,  the  one  containing  an  eauess  of 
electricity — is  touched  with  the  finger ;  a  spark  passes,  all  the  electricity  ee 
P  passes  into  the  ground,  the  pendulum  ^  fidls,  but  a  diverges.  For  B, 
having  lost  part  of  its  electricity,  only  retains  on  Uie  hct  m  that  held  by  the 
inductive  influence  of  the  n^ative  on  A.  But  the  quantity  thus  retained  at 
B  is  less  than  that  on  A ;  this  has  free  electricity,  whidi  makes  the  pendu- 
lum a  diverge ;  and  if  it  now  be  touched,  a  spuk  passes,  the  pendulumvs 
sinks  while  d  rises,  and  so  on  by  continuing  to  touch  altenuody  the  tws 
plates.  The  discharge  only  takes  place  slowly:  in  very  dry  ur  it  may 
require  several  hours.  If  the  plate  A  were  touched  first,  no  electricity 
would  be  removed,  for  all  it  has  is  retained  by  that  of  the  plate  B. 
To  remove  the  total  quantity  of  electricity  by  the  method  of  illrininr 
contacts,  an  infinite  number  of  such  contacts  wiMild  theoretically  be 
required. 

An  instantaneous  discharge  may  be  eflected  by  means  of  the  discharging 
rod  (fig.  649).  This  consists  of  two  bent  brass  rods,  terminating  in  knobs 
and  joined  by  a  hinge.    When  provided  with  glass  handles,  as  in  fig.  649, 

it  forms  a  glass  discharging  rod.  In  using  this  appa- 
ratus one  of  the  knobs  is  pressed  against  one  plate  <^ 
the  condenser,  and  the  other  knob  brought  near  the 
other.  At  a  certain  distance  a  spark  strikes  from  the 
plate  to  the  knob,  caused  by  the  sudden  recomposi- 
tion  of  the  two  opposite  electricities. 

When  the  condenser  is  discharged  by  the  dis- 
charger no  sensation  is  experienced,  even  though  the 
latter  be  held  in  the  hand ;  of  the  two  conductors,  the 
electricity  chooses  the  better,  and  hence  the  discharge 
is  effected  through  the  metal, and  not  through  the  body. 
'^'  ^'*  But  if,  while  one  hand  is  in  contact  with  one  plate 

the  other  touches  the  second,  the  discharge  takes  place  through  the  breast 
and  arms,  and  a  considerable  shock  is  felt ;  and  the  larger  the  surface  of 
the  condenser,  and  the  greater  the  electric  density,  the  more  violent  is  the 
shock. 
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767.  OABdMwlHc  ffMw*. — The  condensing  force  is  the  relation  between 
he  whole  charge,  which  the  collecting  plate  can  take  while  under  the 
afluence  of  the  second  plate,  to  that  which  it  would  take  if  alone  :  in  other 
irords,  it  is  the  ratio  of  the  capacities  under  the  two  conditions. 

76S.  StaUt  ortb*  9lhm*gm  at  oondaiucra. — The  quantity  of  electricity 
rhich  can  be  accumulated  on  each  plate  is,  cteteris  fiaribus,  proportional  to 
he  potential  of  the  electricity  on  the  conductor,  and  to  the  su^ce  of  the 
■late*  ;  it  decreases  as  the  insulating'  plate  is  thicker,  and  it  differs  with  the 
pecific  inductive  capacity  of  the  substance.  There  is,  however,  a  limit  in 
be  case  of  each  condenser  beyond  which  it  cannot  be  charged.  The  effect 
4  dielectric  polarisation  (747)  is  to  put  the  medium  into  a  state  of  stram 
FOm  which  it  is  always  trying  to  release  itself,  and  which  is  the  equivalent 
rf'the  woHc  done  in  charging  a  condenser.  This  is,  indeed,  the  seat  of  the 
Jectrical  energy.  It  is  as  if  two  surfaces  were  pulled  together  by  elastic 
breads  which  repelled  each  other  laterally.  When  the  strain  exceeds  a 
«naiti  limit,  a  discharge  takes  place  through  the  mass  of  the  dielectric, 
generally  accompanied  by  light  and  sound,  and  with  a  temporary  or  perma- 
tent  rupture  of  the  dielectric  according  as  it  is  fluid  or  solid.  This  is  what 
akes  place  when  a  substance — glass,  for  instance — is  exposed  to  a  continually 
ncieasing  pressure ;  a  point  is  ultimately  reached  at  which  the  glass  gives 
»ay,aiid  the  pressure  at  that  point  is  a  measure  of  the  resistance  to  fracture 
■f  the  ^ass.  In  like  manner,  the  point  at  which  the  electrical  discharge  lakes 
idace  is  a  measure  of  the  electrical  strength  of  the  dielectric.  This  electrical 
itrength  is  greater  in  dense  than  in  rarefied  air,  and  in  glass  than  in  air. 

We  may,  following  Maxwell,  further  illustrate  this  point  by  the  twisting 
)f  a  wire  i  a  wire  in  which  a  small  force  produces  a  permanent  twist  eorre* 
iponds  to  the  case  of  the  conduction  of  electricity  in  a  good  conductor  ;  one 
vliich  having  been  twisted,  reverts  to  its  former  shape  when  the  twisting  force 
is  removed,  is  com- 
pletely clastic,  and 
corresponds  to  a  per- 
fect insulator  with  re- 
elect to  the  charge 
employed.  If  no  per- 
manent twist  can  be 
given  to  the  wire  by  a 
force  which  does  not 
break  it  the  wire  is 
brittle.  A  dielectric 
SDCh  as  air,  which 
does  not  transmit 
electricity  except  by 
disruptive  discharge, 
may  be  said  to  be 
electrically  brittle. 

769. 


a  simple  form  of  the  condenser,  and  is  more  suitable 
far  giving  strong  shocks  and  sparks.    It  consists  of  a  glass  plate  fixed  in 
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a  wooden  frame  (fig.  650) ;  on  each  side  of  the  glass,  pieces  of  dnfbil  are 
fastened  opposite  each  other,  leaving  a  space  free  between  the  edge  and 
the  frame.  It  is  well  to  cover  this  part  of  the  glass  with  an  insulating 
layer  of  shellac  varnish.  One  of  the  sheets  of  tinfoil  is  connected  with  a 
ring  on  the  frame  by  a  strip  of  tinfoil,  so  that  it  can  be  put  in  commu- 
nication with  the  ground  by  means  of  a  chain.  To  charge  the  pane  the 
insulated  side  is  connected  with  the  machine.  As  the  other  side  commu- 
nicates with  the  ground,  the  two  coatings  play  exactly  the  part  of  the  con- 
denser. On  both  plates  there  are  accumulated  large  quantities  of  contrary 
electricities. 

The  pane  may  be  discharged  by  pressing  one  knob  of  the  discharger 
against  the  lower  surface,  while  the  other  is  brought  near  the  upp>er  coating. 
A  spark  ensues,  due  to  the  recombination  of  the  two  electricities  ;  but  the 
operator  experiences  no  sensation,  for  the  discharge  takes  place  through  the 
wire.  But  if  the  connection  between  the  two  coatings  be  made  by  touching 
them  with  the  hands  a  violent  shock  is  felt  in  the  hands  and  breast,  for  the 
combination  then  takes  place  through  the  body. 

770.  Aeyden  Jar. — The  Leydenjar^  so  named  from  the  town  of  Leyden, 
where  it  was  invented,  is  essentially  a  modified  condenser  or  fulminating  pane 
rolled  up.  Fig.  651  represents  a  Leyden  jar  of  the  usual  French  shape 
in  the  process  of  being  charged.  It  consists  of  a  glass  jar  of  any  com-e- 
nient  size,  the  interior  of  which  is  either  coated  with  tinfoil  or  filled  with  thin 
leaves  of  copper,  or  with  gold-leaf.  Up  to  a  certain  distance  from  the  neck 
the  outside  is  coated  with  tinfoil.   The  neck  is  provided  with  a  cork,  through 

which  passes  a  brass  rod,  •. 
\  B    \\  which  terminates  at  one 

end  in  a  knob,  and  com- 
municates with  the  metal 
in  the  interior.  The  me- 
tallic coatings  are  called 
respectively  the  infernal 
and  external  coatings. 
Like  the  condenser,  die 
jar  is  charged  by  connect- 
ing one  of  the  coatings 
with  the  ground,  and  the 
other  with  the  source  of 
electricity.  When  it  is  held  in  the  hand  by  the  external  coating,  and  the  knob 
presented  to  the  positive  conductor  of  the  machine,  positive  electricity  is 
accumulated  on  the  inner  and  negative  electricity  on  the  outer  coating. 
The  reverse  is  the  case  if  the  jar  is  held  by  the  knob,  and  the  external  coat- 
ing presented  to  the  machine.  The  positive  charge  acting  inductively  across 
the  dielectric  glass,  decomposes  the  electricity  of  the  outer  coating,  attracting 
the  negative,  and  repelling  the  positive,  which  escapes  by  the  hand  to  the 
^Tound.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  action  of  the  jar  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  condenser,  and  all  that  has  been  said  of  this  applies  to  the  jar,  sub- 
stituting the  two  coatings  for  the  two  plates  A  and  B  of  fig.  647. 

Like  any  other  condenser,  the  Leyden  jar  may  be  dischiarged  either  slowly 
or  instantaneously.    For  the  latter  purpose  it  is  held  in  the  hand  by  the  out- 


Fig.  651. 
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iide  coKting  (f^.  652),  and  the  two  coatings  are  then  connected  by  means  of 
the  simple  discbai|^.  Care  must  be  taken  to  xoachfirsl  the  external  coal- 
ing; with  the  discharger,  otherwise  a  smart  shock  will  be  fell.  To  discharge 
it  slowly  the  jar  is  placed  on  an  insulated  plate,  and  first  the  inner  and 
Aen  the  outer  coating  touched,  either  with  the  hand  or  with  a  metallic  con- 
ductor.    A  slight  spark  is  seen  al  each  discharge. 

Fig-  653  represents  a  very  pretty  experiment  for  illustrating  the  slow 
lischargc.     The  rod  terminates  in  a  small  bell,  d,  and  the  outside  coating 


Fig.  6si. 
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in  connected  with  an  upright  metallic  support,  on  which  is  a  similar  bell,  e- 
Between  the  two  bells  a  light  brass  ball  is  suspended  by  a  silk  thread.  The 
iar  is  then  charged  in  the  usual  manner  and  placed  on  the  support  m.  The 
internal  coating  contains  a  quantity  of  free  electricity  ;  the  pendulum  is 
attracted  and  immediately  repelled,  striking  against  Ihe  second  bell,  to  which 
it  imparts  its  free  eleciriciiy.    Being  now  neutralised,  it  is  again  attracted  by 


especially  if  the  air  be  drj-,  and  the 


Fin-  6s«- 
:he  first  bell,  and  so  on  for  s< 
jar  somewhat  large. 

771,  Xsydm  Jar  with  movftbia  oMttar*-— This  apparatus  (fig.  654)  is 
used  to  demonstrate  thai  in  ihe  Leyden  jar  the  opposite  electricities  are  not 
distributed  on  the  coatings  merely,  but  reside  principally  on  the  opposite 
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sides  of  the  glass.  It  consists  of  a  somewhat  conical  glass  vessel,  B,  whh 
movable  coatings  of  zinc  or  tin,  C  and  D.  These  separate  pieces  placed  one 
in  ihe  other,  as  shown  in  figure  A,  lorm  a  complete  Leyden  jar.  After  having 
chained  the  jar,  it  is  placed  on  an  insulating  cake ;  the  internal  coating  ii 
first  removed  by  the  hand,  or  better  by  aglass  rod,  and  then  the  glass  vessel 
The  coatings  are  found  to  contain  little  or  no  electricity,  and  if  they  a 
placed  on  the  table  Ihey  are  restored  to  the  neutral  state.  Ncverthelesii 
when  the  jar  is  put  together  again,  as  represented  in  the  figure  at  A,  a  shod 
may  he  taken  from  it  almost  as  strong  as  if  the  coatings  had  not  been  re- 
moved. It  is  therefore  concluded  that  the  coatings  merely  play  the  part  <t 
conductors,  distributing  the  electricity  over  the  surface  of  the  glass,  whidi 
thus  becomes  polarised,  and  retains  this  slate  even  when  placed  on  the  tablc^ 
owing  to  its  imperfect  conductivity. 

The  experiment  may  be  conveniently  made  without  any  special  Ibnu 
of  apparatus  by  forming  a  Leyden  jar,  of  which  the  inside  and  outside 
coatings  are  of  mercury,  charging  it ;  then  having  mixed  the  two  coatings, 
the  apparatus  is  put  together  again,  upon  which  a  discharge  may  be  o 

772.  U«taMBb«rK*a  Srtirea, — This  experiment  well  illustrates  the  oppo- 
site electrical  conditions  of  the  two  coatings  of  a  Leyden  jar.     Holding  i 

jar  charged  with  positive  elec- 
tricity by  the  hand,  a  series  of 
lines  are  drawn  with  the  knob 
on  a  cake  of  resin  or  vulcanite; 
then  having  placed  the  )ar  on 
an  insulator,  it  is  held  by  the 
knob,  and  another  series  traced 
1  by  means  of  Ihe  outer  coaling, 
low  a  mixture  of  red-lead  and 
I  flour  of  sulphur  be  projected  « 
I  Ihe  cake,  the  sulphur  will  attadi 
itself  to  the  positive  lines,  ai 
the    red -lead    to    the    negative 
lines  ;  the  reason  being  that  ia 
mixing  the  powders  the  sulphiu 
has  become  negatively  electri- 
fied, and  the  red-lead  positively. 
The   sulphur  will  arrange  itsdl 
"*'  ''*^*  in  tufts  with  numerous  diverging 

branches,  while  the  red-lead  will  take  Ihe  form  of  small  circular  spots,  in- 
dicating a  difference  in  Ihe  two  electricities  on  the  surface  of  the  resin. 

Fig.  655  represents  the  appearance  of  a  plate  of  resin,  which  has  b 
touched  by  the  knob  of  a  Leyden  jar  charged  with  positive  electricity,  and 
has  then  been  dusted  with  lycopodium  powder. 

773.  Kaaldaal  otaarK*, — Not  only  do  the  electricities  adhere  to  the 
surfaces  of  the  insulating  medium  which  separates  them,  but  they  penetrate 
to  :i  certain  extent  into  the  interior,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  experi- 
ment ; — A  condenser  is  formed  of  a  plate  of  shellac  and  movable  metal 
plates.     It  is  then  charged,  retained  in  that  slate  for  some  time,  and  after- 
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vards  discharged.  On  removing  the  metal  coatings  and  examining  both 
(urfiaices  of  the  insulator,  they  show  no  signs  of  electricity.  After  some  time, 
lowever,  each  face  exhibits  the  presence  of  some  electricity  of  the  same 
cind  as  that  of  the  plate  with  which  it  was  in  contact  while  the  apparatus 
vas  charged.  This  is  explained,  by  some,  as  a  kind  of  electrical  absorp- 
:ion. 

A  phenomenon  frequently  observed  in  Leydenjars  is  of  the  same  nature. 
SVhen  a  jar  has  been  discharged  and  allowed  to  stand  a  short  time,  it 
exhibits  a  second  charge,  which  is  called  the  electric  residue.  The  jar  may 
t>e  again  discharged,  and  a  second  residue  will  be  left,  feebler  than  the  first, 
ind  so  on,  for  three  or  four  times.  Indeed,  with  a  delicate  electroscope  a 
long  succession  of  such  residues  may  be  demonstrated.  The  residue  is 
greater  the  longer  the  jar  has  remained  charged.  The  magnitude  of  the 
residue  further  depends  on  the  amount  of  the  charge,  and  also  on  the 
degree  in  which  the  metal  plates  are  in  contact  with  the  insulator.  It 
varies  with  the  nature  of  the  substance,  but  there  is  no  residue  with 
either  liquids  or  gaseous  insulators.  Faraday  found  that  with  paraffin e 
the  residue  was  greatest,  then  with  shellac,  while  with  glass  and  sulphur  it 
was  least  of  alL  Kohlrausch  has  found  that  the  residue  is  nearly  proportional 
to  the  thickness  of  the  insulator.  If  successive  small  charges,  alternately 
positive  and  negative,  be  imparted  to  the  jar,  it  is  found  that  the  residual 
charges  come  out  in  the  reverse  order  in  which  the  original  charges 
go  in. 

Maxwell  proved  that  a  dielectric  composed  of  strata  of  different  kinds 
may  exhibit  the  phenomena  of  the  residual  charge,  even  though  none  of  the 
substances  composing  it  exhibit  it  when  alone. 

From  what  has  been  said  as  to  the  state  of  mechanical  strain  in  which 
the  dielectric  of  a  condenser  is  thrown  when  charged  with  electricity,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  account  for  the  phenomenon  of  the  residual  charge.    An 
elastic  body  such  as  a  steel  plate  which  has  been 
twisted  or  bent,  reverts  to  its  original  state,  when  the 
force  which  brought  about  the  deformation  ceases  to 
act,  but  not  quite  completely.    A  certain  length  of 
time  is  required  for  this  alteration  to  take  place,  but 
the  change  is  promoted  by  any   gentle  mechanical 
action,  such  as  tapping,  which  gives  the  molecules  a 
certain  freedom  of  motion.     Hopkinson  has  made 
an  experiment  which  is  quite  analogous  to  this.    A 
glass  vessel  (fig.  656)  contains  sulphuric  acid,  and  in 
it  is  placed  a  thinner  one,  about  half  full  of  the  same 
liquid.    Platinum  wires  dip  in  the  two  liquids,  one  of  which  is  in  connection 
with  the  prime  conductor  of  an  electrical  machine,  while  the  other  is  con- 
nected with  the  eanh.    The  arrangement  forms,  in  short,  a  condenser,  the 
coatings  of  which  are  sulphuric  acid.    When,  after  being  thus  charged,  the 
jar  is  discharged,  after  some  time  a  residual  discharge  may  be  taken  by 
again  connecting  the  wires ;  if,  however,  the  inner  jar  be  gently  struck  with  a 
piece  of  wood,  the  residue  makes  its  appearance  much  more  rapidly.    The 
same  observer  draws  a  parallel  between  the  phenomena  of  the  residual  charge 
and  those  of  residual  magnetism  (7 1 5). 


Fig.  656. 
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774.  Biei>trii)  bBttorlas. — The  charge  which  a  Leyden  jar  can  take 
depends  on  the  extent  of  the  coated  surface,  and  for  small  thicknesses  Is 
inversely  proportional  to  the  thickness  of  the  insulator.  Hence,  the  larger 
and  thinner  the  jar  ihe  more  powerful  the  charge.  But  very  large  jars  are 
expensive,  and  liable  to  break  ;  and  when  too  thin,  the  accumulated  elec- 
tricities are  apt  to  discharge  themselves  through  the  glass,  especially  if 
it  is  not  quite  homogeneous.  Leyden  jars  have  usually  from  ^  to  3  square 
feet  of  coated  surface.  For  more  powerful  charges  electric  batteries  are 
used. 

An  electric  batUry  consists  of  a  series  of  Leyden  jars,  whose  internal 
and  external  coatings  are  respectively  connected  with  each  other  (fig.  657). 
They  are  usually  placed  in  a  wooden  box  lined  on  the  bottom  with  tinfoil 
This  lining  is  connected  with  two  metal  handles  in  the  sides  of  the 
box.  The  inner  coalings  are  connected  with  each  other  by  metallic  nxis, 
and  the  battery  is  charged  by  placing  the  inner  coatings  in  connection 
with  the  prime  conductor,  while  Ihe  outer  coatings  are  connected  tviih 
the  ground  by  means  of  a  chain  fixed  to  the  handles.  A  quadrant  electro- 
meter fixed  to  one  iar  indicates  the  charge  of  the  battery.  Although 
there  is  a  large 
quantity  of  elec- 
tricity accumulated 
in  the  apparatus 
the  divergence  is 
not  great,  for  it  is 
simply  due  to  the 
free   electricity    on 


the  i 

The    larger 


they  are,  the  longer 
is  the  time  required 
to  charge  the  bat- 
tery, but  the  eifeas 
are  so  much  the 
more  powerful 
(784}- 

When  a  balterj* 

is  to  be  discharRed,  the  coatings  are  connected  by  means  of  the  discharging 
rod,  the  outside  coating  being  touched  first.  Great  care  is  required,  for  with 
large  ballerics  serious  and  even  fatal  accidents  may  occur 

775.  Tbe  Diil*eraBl  <Uaob>rger. — This  is  an  almost  indispensable  ap- 
paratus in  experiments  with  the  electric  batterj'.  On  a  wooden  stand  (fig. 
658)  are  two  glass  legs,  each  provided  with  universal  joints,  in  which  movable 
brass  rods  are  fitted.  Between  these  legs  is  a  small  ivor>'  table,  on  which  is 
placed  the  object  under  experiment.  The  two  metal  knobs  being  directed 
towards  the  objects,  one  of  them  is  connected  with  the  outer  coating  of 
the  battery,  and  the  moment  communication  is  made  between  the  outer  i 
the  inner  coating  by  means  of  the  glass  dischai^ing  rod,  a  violent  shock 
passes  through  the  object  on  the  table. 
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776.  ObsTflnrb^  o»BO*ae>— A  series  of  Leydeo  jars  are  placed  each 
separately  on  insulating  supports.  The  knob  of  the  tirsi  is  in  connection 
with  the  prime  conductor  of  the  machine,  and  its  outer  coating  joined  to  the 
knob  of  the  second,  the  outer  coating  of  the  second  to  the  knob  of  the  third, 
and  so  on,  the  outer  coating  of  the  last  communicating  with  the  ground. 
The  inner  coating  of  the  first  receives  a  charge  of  positive  electricity  from 
the  machine,  and  the  corresponding  positive  electricity  set  free  by  induction 
on  its  outer  coating,  instead  of  pas5ing  to  the  ground,  gives  a  positive  charge 
to  the  inner  coating  of  the  second,  which,  acting  in  like  manner,  develops  a 
charge  in  the  third  jar,  and  so  on  to  the  last,  where  the  positive  electricity 
developed  by  induction  on  the  outer  coating  passes  to  the  ground.    The  jars 


may  be  discharged  either  singly  by  connecting  the  inner  and  outer  coatings 
of  each  jar,  or  simultaneously  by  connecting  the  inner  coating  of  the  first 
with  the  outer  of  the  last.  In  this  way  the  quantity  of  electricity  nccessarj- 
to  charge  one  jar  is  available  for  charging  a  series  of  jars. 

777.  Ve«>ar«meBt  of  tlie  «ttftrKe  of  •  bBttarr.  Kane's  electro- 
meter. — When  the  outer  and  inner  coalings  of  a  charged  Leyden  jar 
are  gradually  brought  nearer  each  other,  nl  a  certain  distance  a  spontaneous 
discharge  ensues.  The  distance  is  called  the  striking  distance.  It  is  in- 
versely proportional  to  the  pressure  of  the  ait,  and  directly  proportional  to 
the  electric  density  of  that  point  of  the  inner  coating  at  which  the  dis- 
charge takes  place.  As  the  density  of  any  point  of  the  inner  coating, 
Other  things  remaining  the  same,  is  proportional  to  the  eniire  charge,  the 
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striking  distance  is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  electricity  in  a  jar.    The 
measurement  of  the  charge  of  a  battery,  however,  by  means  of  the  striking 

distance,  can  only  take  place 
when  the  charge  disappears. 

By  means  of  Lane's  electro- 
meter, which  depends  on  an 
application  of  this  principle,  the 
charge  of  a  jar  or  battery  may 
be  measured.  This  apparatus, 
c  (fig.  660),  consists  of  an  ordi- 
nary Leyden  jar,  near  which 
there  is  a  vertical  metallic  sup- 
port.  At  the  upper  end  is  a 
*^*   ^^'  brass  rod,  with  a  knob  at  one 

end,  which  can  be  placed  in  metallic  connection  with  the  outside  of  the 
jar  :  the  rod  being  movable,  the  knob  can  be  kept  at  a  measured  distance 
from  the  knob  of  the  inner  coating.  Fig.  660  represents  the  operation 
of  measuring  the  charge  of  a  jar  by  means  of  this  apparatus.  The  jar  ^, 
whose  charge  is  to  be  measured,  is  placed  on  an  insulated  stool  with  its 
outer  coating  in  metallic  connection  with  the  inner  coating  of  Lane's  jar  r, 
the  outer  coating  of  which  is  in  connection  with  the  ground,  or  still  better 
with  a  system  of  gas  or  water  pipes  ;  a  is  the  conductor  of  the  machine. 
When  the  machine  is  worked,  positive  electricity  passes  into  the  jar^;  a 
proportionate  quantity  of  positive  electricity  is  repelled  from  its  outer  coat- 
ing, passes  into  the  inner  coating  of  the  electrometer,  and  there  produces  a 
charge.  When  this  has  reached  a  certain  limit,  it  discharges  itself  between 
the  two  knobs,  and  as  often  as  such  a  discharge  takes  place,  the  s.ime  quantity 
of  positive  electricity  will  have  passed  from  the  machine  into  the  batter)- ; 
hence  its  charge  is  proportional  to  the  number  of  discharges  of  the  electrometer. 
778.  Barrls's  unit  Jar. — Harris's  unit  jar  (fig.  661)  is  an  application 
of  the  same  principle,  and   is   often  convenient  for  measuring  quantities 

of  electricity.  It  consists  of  a  small 
Leyden  phial,  4  inches  in  length  and  \ 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  coated  to  about 
an  inch  from  the  end,  so  as  to  expose 
about  6  inches  of  coated  surface.  It  is 
fixed  horizontally  on  a  long  insulator, 
and  the  charging  rod  connected  at  P 
with  the  conductor  of  the  machine,  while 
the  outer  coating  is  connected  with  the 
jar  or  battery  by  the  rod  /  /.  W^hen 
the  accumulation  of  electricity  in  the  interior  has  reached  a  certain  height 
depending  on  the  distance  of  the  two  balls  ;;/  and  //,  a  discharge  ensues,  and 
marks  a  certain  quantity  of  electricity  received  as  a  charge  by  the  battery, 
in  terms  of  the  small  jar. 

Harris,  by  means  of  experiments  with  the  unit  jar  suitably  modified, 
and  Riess,  by  analogous  arrangements,  found,  by  independent  researches, 
that  for  small  distances  the  striking  distance  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
quantity  of  electricity,  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  extent  of  coated 
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surface;  In  other  words,  it  is  proportional  to  the  electric  density.  Thus, 
taking  the  surface  of  ore  jar  as  unity,  if  a  battery  of  six  Leyden  jars  charged 
by  100  turns  of  the  machine  has  a  striking  distance  of  9  millimetres,  a  bat- 
tery of  four  similar  jars  charged  by  izo  turns  will  have  the  striking  distance 
of  i6'3  millimetres.     For 


-:  9  - 
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Riess  also  found  that  when  a  battery  or  jar  is  discharged  at  the  greatest 
striking  distance,  the  residual  charge,  when  the  discharge  takes  place  at  the 
greatest  striking  distance,  is  always  in  the  same  proportion  to  the  enlire 
charge.  In  Riess's  experiments,  o'S46  or  |^  of  the  total  charge  disappeared 
and  only  ,*;  remained. 


779.  ValtB'B  oondanalDK  eleotroaoope. — The  condensing  electroscope 
invented  by  Voha  is  a  modification  of  the  ordinary  gold-leaf  electroscope 
(751).  The  rod  to  which  the  gold  leaves  are  affixed  terminates  in  a  disc 
instead  of  in  a  knob,  and  there  is  another  disc  of  the  same  size  provided  with 
an  insulating  glass  handle.  The  discs  are  covered  with  a  layer  of  insulating 
shellac  varnish  (fig.  662). 

To  render  very  small  quantities  of  electricity  perceptible  by  this  apparatus, 
one  of  the  plates,  which  thus  becomes  the  colliding  plate,  is  touched  «'ith 
the  body  under  examination.  The  other  plate,  the  condensing  plate,  is  con- 
nected with  the  ground  by  touching  it  with  the  finger.  The  electricity  of 
the  body,  being  diffused  over  the  collecting  plate,  acts  inductively  through 
the  varnish  on  the  neutral  fluid  of  the  other  plate,  attracting  the  opposite 
electricity, but  r^elhngthat  of  hke  kind.    The  two  electricities  thus  become 
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aceumuUted  on  the  two  plates  just  as  in  a  condenser,  but  there  is  no  diver- 
gence of  the  leaves,  for  the  opposite  electricities  counteract  each  other.  The 
finger  is  now  removed,  and  then  the  source  of  electricity,  and  still  there  is 
no  divergence  ;  but  if  the  upper  plate  be  raised  (fig.  663)  the  neutralisaticm 
ceases,  and  the  electricity  being  free  to  move  diffuses  itself  over  the  rod  and 
the  leaves,  which  then  diverge  widely.  The  delicacy  of  this  electroscope  is 
increased  by  adapting  to  the  foot  of  the  apparatus  two  metal  rods,  ter- 
minating in  knobs  ;  for  these  knobs,  being  excited  by  induction  from  the 
gold  leaves,  react  upon  them. 

A  still  further  degree  of  delicacy  is  attained  if  the  rods  be  replaced  by  two 
llohnenbergei^s  dry  piles,  one  of  which  presents  its  positive  and  the  other  its 
negative  pole.  Instead  of  two  gold  leaves  there  is  only  one  ;  the  least  trace 
of  electricity  causes  it  to  oscillate  either  to  one  side  or  to  the  other,  and  at 
the  same  time  shows  the  kind  of  electricity. 

7S0.  Tbo^on'a  qaadrant  eleotr»)m«t«r. — Sir  William  Thomson  has 
devised  a  new  and  delicate  form  of  electrometer,  by  which  accurate  measure- 
ments of  the  amount  of  electrical  charge  may  be  made.  The  principle  of 
this  instrument  may  be  understood  from  the  following  description  of  a  fonn 
of  it  constructed  for  lecture  purposes  by  Messrs.  Elliott. 

A  light  flat  broad  aluminium  needle  (fig.  664)  hangs  by  a  very  fitie  wire 
T  coating  of  a  charged  Leyden  jar,  the  outer  coating  being  in 
n  with  the  earth.     The  whole  apparatus  is  enclosed 
i  shade,  and  the  air  is  kept  dry  by  means  of  a  dish  of  sulphuric 
acid  ;  there  is,  therefore,  very  linle 
-"  "N^X  loss  of  electricity,  and  the  needle 

-^^^\  remains    at    a    virtually    constant 

U      t  ■.  The  needle  is  suspended  over 

gH^     I  four  quadrama)   metal  plates,  in- 

^HL     I:  sulated  from  each  other  and  from 

^^^^jlj  the   ground    by   resting    on    glass 

rods.     The    alternate    quadrants 

arc  in   conducting  communication 

with  each  other  by  means  of  wires. 

n  all  the  quadrants  are  in  the 

ic  electrical  condition,  the  needle 

will  be  at  rest  when  it   is   directly 

over  one  of  the  diametrical  sliis. 

Hut   if  the  two  pairs  of  quadrants 

are  cliarged  with  opposite  kinds  of 

electricity,  as  when,  for  instance, 

they  arc  connected  with  the  two 

poles  of  an  insulated  voltaic  cell  by 

s  of  the  knobs,  then  each  end 

of  the  needle  will  be  repelled  by  the 

'"■     ■"■  pair  of  quadrants   which   arc  elec- 

ielf,  and  will  be  attracted  by  the  other  pair.     It  will   thus  be 

action  of  a  couple  tending  to  set  it  obliquely  to  the  slit. 

to  render  the  slightest  motion  of  the  needle  visible,  a  small 
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e  mirror  with  a  radius  of  about  a  metre  is  fixed  above  it.  The 
light  of  a  petroleum  tamp,  not  represented  in  the  ftgure,  strikes  against  this, 
and  is  reflected  as  a  spot  on  a  horizontal  scale.  Any  deflection  of  the  needle, 
either  on  one  side  or  the  other,  is  indicated  by  the  motion  of  the  spot  of 
light  on  the  scale  (;2o). 

781.  Vhum^on'm  abiointo  ei«otrom«ter. — Another  class  of  electro- 
meters, also  invented  by  Sir  W,  Thomson,  have  the  advantage  of  fumishin;,' 
a  direct  measure  of  electrical  constants  in  absolute  measure.  Fig.  665 
represents  the  essential  features  of  a  modified  form  of  the  electrometer, 
which  has  been  devised  by  Professor  Foster  for  class  experiments. 

Two  plane  metal  discs  A  and  B,  about  10  cm.  in  diameter,  are  kept  at  a 
distance  from  each  other,  which  is  small  in  proportion  to  their  diameters, 
but  which  can  be  very  accurately  measured.  Out  of  the  centre  of  the  upper 
one  is  cut  a  disc  c  \  this  is  suspended  by  insulating  threads  from  one  end  of 
the  arm  n  ^  of  a  balance,  at  the  other  end  of  which  is  a  counterpoise,  or  a 
scale  pan^.  At  the  end  of  the  arm  is  a  fork,  across  which  is  stretched  a 
fine  wire  ;  when  the  disc  is  exactly  in  the  plane  of  the  circular  band  or  ring 
which  surrounds  it,  and  which  is  called  the  guard  ring,  this  fine  wire  is 
exactly  across  the  interval  between  two  marks  in  the  upright,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  which  can  be  accurately  determined  by  means  of  ihe  lens  C.  The 
disc  and  Ihe  guard  ring  are  kept  at  a  constant  potential,  being  connected  by 
a  wire  with  a  constant  source  of  electricity,  while  the  other  can  be  kept  at 
any  potential. 

Suppose  now  that  the  whole  system  is  at  the  same  potential,  and  that  the 
disc  is  exactly  balanced  so  as  to  be  in  the  plane  of  the  guard  ring.  If  now 
A  be  electrified  to  a  given 
potential,  while  the  plate 
B  is  connected  with  the 
eanh,  then  the  body  charged 
with  electricity  of  higher  po- 
tential— that  is,  the  disc— will 
be  urged  towards  the  body 
of  lower  potential,  the  fixed 
plate  ;  and  in  order  to  retai  n 
it  exactly  in  the  plane  of  the 
guard  ring  the  force  applied 
at  the  other  end  of  the  lever 
must  be  increased.  This 
may  be  done  by  altering  the 
distance  of  the  counterpoise, 
or  by  adding  weights  to  a 
scale  pan,  and  the  additional  w 
force. 

Now,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  attractive  force  between  any  two  plates 
electrified  to  difiereni  potentials  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  differ- 
ence of  potentials,  provided  the  distance  between  them  is  small  in  comparison 
with  their  area,  and  that  the  portions  of  the  plates  opposite  each  other  are 
at  some  distance  from  the  edge.  These  conditions  are  fulfilled  in  the  above 
case.     If  S  is  the  area  of  the  disc,  d  the  distance  of  the  plates,  V-V,  the 


eight  thus  applied  is  a  measure  of  the  attractive 
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difference  of  potentials,  and  F  the  force  required  to  balance  a  certain  attrac- 
tion, then 

F_(V-V.rS 


--V¥- 


for  V  - o  ;  this  is  J-^^  and  V 

Now  as  F  is  expressed  by  a  weight,  and  S  and  </are  measures  of  length,  we 
have  a  means  of  expressing  difference  of  potentials  in  absolute  measure  (709). 

It  is  also  clear  that  the  experiments  may  be  modified  by  making  the 
weight  constant,  and  the  distance  variable.  By  means  of  micrometric 
arrangements  the  distance  of  the  plates  may  be  varied  and  measured  with 
very  great  accuracy. 

782.  Potential  and  oapaoltj  of  a  Aeyden  Jar. — Let  us  suppose  A  (fig. 
666)  to  represent  an  insulated  metal  sphere,  and  let  us  consider  it  placed 
in  conducting  communication  with  a  source  of,  say,  positive  electricity, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  at  a  constant  potential  V.    Then  its  potential  V  is 

^,  and  its  charge  o'^VR,  R  being  the  radius  of  the  sphere  A. 

Suppose  now  it  be  possible  to  surround  this  sphere  by  an  external  con- 
ducting shell  B,  which  is  in  connection  with  the  ground  ;  movements  of 
electricity  will  take  place  ;  a  new  equilibrium  will  be  established,  and  there 
will  now  be  two  electrical  layers — one  on  the  sphere  A,  and  the  other  on  the 
sphere  B.  These  will  have  no  action  on  any  external  point,  which  is  only 
possible  provided  the  charges  are  equal  and  contrary.     If  +  Q  is  the  charge 

on  the  inner  sphere,  then  —  Q  is  that  on  the 

outer  (745)- 

The  charge  of  the  original  sphere  is  at 
first  not  altered  by  this  operation,  but  its 
potential  is  less,  its  capacity  being  now 
greater  ;  but,  as  it  is  in  contact  with  the 
source,  which  is  constant,  it  receives  fresh 
charges  of  electricity  until  it  is  again  at  the 
potential  of  the  source  V. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  the  insulating 
layer  which  separates  the  inner  from  the 
outer  coating  is  air,  and  that  its  thickness  is 
/  ;  then  the  potential  V  of  the  whole  system  is 
made  up  of  two  parts,  the  first  due  to  the  elec- 
trical charge  of  the  inner  sphere  V  -    +  ^,and  the  second  due  to  the  charge 

of  the  outer  sphere  =  -  ^, ;  that  is,  V  -  JJ  -  g,  -  ^^^-'  "^^  Q  =  ^!.-|- 


Fig.  665. 


Now,  the  charge  of  the  insulated  sphere  q  =  VR  ;  hence  ^  ==  — — — 


But 


R'-R  is  the  thickness  of  the  dielectric,  which,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  we 

()     R' 
will  suppose  is  air,  and,  calling  this  /,  we  have  ^  =  —  ;    that  is,   that  the 

charge  is  inversely  as  the  thickness  of  the  dielectric. 
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It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  results  here  obtained  apply  strictly  only  to 
the  supposed  case  in  which  the  inner  conductor  is  completely  surrounded  by 
the  outer  one  (745),  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  ordinary  form  of  a  Leyden 
jar.     It  may,  however,  be  applied  to  them  if  we  compare  homologous  jars  ; 

in  the  above  formula  Q  -  ^^^',  if  R  and  R'  are  nearly  equal,  then  Q  -  _— _  « 

Kj  —  K  * 

4^^R'«^-*^  J  where  S  is  the  surface  and  /  the  thickness  of  the  dielectric. 
4fr/        47r/ 

In  this  formula  —  is  a  constant  for  a   Leyden  jar  of  given   dimensions, 

pnd  represents  the  capacity  of  the  jar. 

If  instead  of  air  there  be  a  solid  or  liquid  dielectric,  whose  specific  indue- 

tive  capacity  is  ic,  the  formula  becomes  Q=       =  — ^.      If  the  dielectric  be 

K 

partly  air  and  partly  some  other  material  such  as  glass,  then  if  the  thick- 
ness of  this  latter  is  ^,  Q  «     .    ^^ .      The  expression  6  is  sometimes 

written  f,  and  represents  the  thickness  of  the  layer  of  air  equivalent  to  it  in 

specific  inductive  capacity.     It  is  also  called  the  reduced  thickness. 

VRR'  RR' 

From  the  expression  Q  =  — —      we  get  the  capacity  C  «  — — -  ;   if  R'  is 

so  great  that  the  value  of  R  in  the  denominator  may  be  disregarded,  we 
get  C  -  R  which  is  the  expression  for  the  capacity  of  an  insulated  sphere 
(739)  >  such  a  sphere  may  indeed  be  regarded  as  a  condenser,  in  which  the 
layer  of  air,  between  it  and  the  sides  of  the  room,  represents  the  dielectric. 

If  a  series  of  «  identical  jars  are  joined  in  surface,  we  have  a  condenser 
whose  capacity  is  equal  to  the  «-fold  capacity  of  a  single  jar. 

If  these  n  jars  are  joined  in  cascade,  the  capacity  of  the  system  is  that  of 
a  single  jar,  the  dielectric  of  which  is  n  times  as  thick. 


THE  ELECTRIC  DISCHARGE. 

783.  Bffeets  oftbe  eleotrio  dUoharffe.— The  recombination  of  the  two 
electricities  which  constitutes  the  electrical  discharge  may  be  either  con- 
tinuous or  sudden  :  continuous^  or  of  the  nature  of  a  current,  as  when  the 
two  conductors  of  a  Holtz's  machine  are  joined  by  a  chain  or  a  wire  ;  and 
sudden^  as  when  the  opposite  electricities  accumulate  on  the  surface  of  two 
adjacent  conductors,  till  their  mutual  attraction  is  strong  enough  to  over- 
come the  intervening  resistances,  whatever  they  may  be.  But  the  difference 
between  a  sudden  and  a  continuous  discharge  is  one  of  degree,  and  not  of 
kind,  for  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  absolute  non-conductor,  and  the  very 
^st  conductors,  the  metals,  offer  an  appreciable  resistance  to  the  passage  of 
electricity.  Still  the  difference  at  the  two  extremes  of  the  scale  is  sufficiently 
^cat  to  give  rise  to  a  wide  range  of  phenomena, 

Riess  has  shown  that  the  discharge  of  a  battery  does  not  consist  in  a 

Simple  union  of  the  positive  and  negative  electricity,  but  that  it  consists  of  a 

/ 
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series  of  successive  partial  discharges.  The  direction  of  the  discfaar^ 
depends  mainly  on  the  length  and  nature  of  the  circuit.  By  observations  of 
the  image  of  the  spark  in  a  rotating  mirror,  and  of  the  luminous  phenomena 
at  the  positive  and  negative  poles  when  the  discharge  takes  place  in  highly 
rarefied  gases,  as  well  as  by  the  manner  in  which  a  magnet  affects  the  pheno- 
mena of  discharge,  Feddersen  and  Paalzow  have  shown  that  the  discharge 
consists  of  a  series  of  oscillating  currents  alternating  in  opposite  directions. 
As  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  increases,  the  number  of  these  alternating 
discharges  decreases,  but  at  the  same  time  their  duration  is  greater.  With 
very  great  resistance — as,  for  instance,  when  a  wet  thread  is  interposed — the 
alternating  discharge  becomes  a  single  one. 

The  phenomena  of  the  discharge  are  conveniently  divided  into  ih't physio- 
logical^ luminous^  mechanical^  magnetical^  and  chemical  effects. 

784.  liTork  effected  by  the  dlsoharre  of  a  X^yden  Jar. — The  work 

required  to  charge  a  Leyden  jar  is  W=rJQV«  =-  >,,  and   from  the 

2         2C 

principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  this  stored-up  energy  reappears  when 

the  jar  is  discharged.     This  occurs  partly  in  the  form  of  a  spark,  partly  in  the 

heating  effect  of  the  whole  system  of  conductors  through  which  the  discharge 

takes  place.     When  the  armatures  are  connected  by  a  thick  short  wire,  the 

spark  is  strong  and  the  heating  effect  small :  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  jar  is 

discharged  through  a  long  fine  wire,  this  becomes  more  heated,  but  the  spark 

is  weaker. 

If  a  series  of  identical  jars  are  each  separately  charged  from  the  same 
source,  they  will  each  acquire  the  same  potential,  which  will  not  be  altered  if 
all  the  jars  are  connected  by  their  inner  and  outer  coatings  respectively. 
The  total  charge  will  be  the  same  as  if  the  battery  had  been  charged  direaly 
from  the  source,  and  its  energy  will  be  W  -=  hVng  =  JV'Q  ;  that  is,  the  energ)- 
of  a  battery  of  n  equal  jars  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  single  jar  of  the  same 
thickness  but  of  //  times  the  surface. 

Let  us  consider  two  similar  Leyden  jars  having  respectively  the  capaci- 
ties c  and  c\  and  let  one  of  them  be  charged  to  potential  V  and  let  the  other 
remain  uncharged.  Suppose  now  that  the  inner  and  outer  coatings  of  the 
jars  are  respectively  connected  with  each  other.     Then  the  energy  of  the 

<:harged  jar  alone  is  W  =  J    ^  ,  and  when  it  is  connected  with  the  other,  the 

original  charge  will  spread  itself  over  the  two,  so  that  the  energy  of  the 

charge  in  the  two  jars  is  \V '  =  — =^--.    Hence  W  :  W' «  ^  +  ^  :  ^ ;  and  there- 

2{C-^C) 

fore,  since  c-\-c'  \s  always  greater  than  r,  there  must  be  a  loss  of  energy.  In 
point  of  fact,  when  a  charged  jar  is  connected  with  an  uncharged  one,  a  spark 
passes  which  is  the  equivalent  of  this  loss  of  energy. 

It  follows,  further,  that  when  two  jars  at  different  potentials  are  united 
there  is  always  a  loss  of  energy. 

If  a  series  of  n  similar  jars  are  joined  in  surface,  and  a  given  charge  of 
electricity  is  imparted  to  them,  the  energy  is  inversely  as  thenumber  of  jars  ; 
but,  when  they  are  charged  from  a  source  of  constant  potential,  the  energ)' 
is  proportional  to  the  number  of  jars.  If,  however,  the  jars  are  arranged  in 
case  '      '  "^n  for  a  given  charge  the  energy  is  //  times  that  of  a  single  jar, 
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while  for  a  given  potential  it  is  n  times  smaller.    It  is  sometimes  convenient 
to  arrange  the  jars  in  a  combination  of  the  two  systems. 

785.  Pliysioloctoal  effects. — The  physiological  effects  are  those  pro- 
duced on  living  beings,  or  on  those  recently  deprived  of  life.  In  the  lirst 
case  they  consist  of  a  violent  excitement  which  the  electricity  exerts  on 
the  sensibility  and  contractility  of  the  organic  tissues  through  which  it  passes ; 
and  in  the  latter,  of  violent  muscular  convulsions  which  resemble  a  return 
to  life. 

The  shock  from  the  electrical  machine  has  been  already  noticed  (770). 
The  shock  taken  from  a  charged  Leyden  jar  by  grasping  the  outer  coating 
with  one  hand  and  touching  the  inner  with  the  other,  is  much  more  violent, 
and  has  a  peculiar  character.  With  a  small  jar  the  shock  is  felt  in  the  elbow  ; 
with  a  jar  of  about  a  quart  capacity  it  is  felt  across  the  chest,  and  with  jars 
of  still  larger  dimensions  in  the  stomach. 

A  shock  may  be  given  to  a  large  number  of  persons  simultaneously  by 
means  of  the  Leyden  jar.  For  this  purpose  they  must  form  a  chain  by  join- 
ing hands.  If  then  the  first  touches  the  outside  coating  of  a  charged  jar, 
while  the  last  at  the  same  time  touches  the  knob,  all  receive  a  simultaneous 
shock,  the  intensity  of  which  depends  on  the  charge,  and  on  the  number  of 
persons  receiving  it.  Those  in  the  centre  of  the  chain  are  found  to  receive 
a  less  violent  shock  than  those  near  the  extremities.  The  Abbd  Nollet  dis- 
charged a  Leyden  jar  through  an  entire  regiment  of  1,500  men,  who  all 
received  a  violent  shock  in  the  arms  and  shoulders. 

With  large  Leyden  jars  and  batteries  the  shock  is  sometimes  very  dan- 
gerous. Priestley  killed  rats  with  batteries  of  7  square  feet  coated  surface, 
and  cats  with  a  battery  of  about  4|  square  yards  coating. 

786.  &vmlBons  effoets. — The  recombination  of  two  electricities  of  high 
potential  (738)  is  always  accompanied  by  a  disengagement  of  light,  as  is  seen 
when  sparks  are  taken  from  a  machine,  or  when  a  Leyden  jar  is  discharged. 
The  better  the  conductors  on  which  the  electricities  are  accumulated,  the 
more  brilliant  is  the  spark  ;  its  colour  varies  not  only  with  the  nature  of  the 
bodies,  but  also  with  the  nature  of  the  surrounding  medium  and  with  the 
pressure.  The  spark  between  two  charcoal  points  is  yellow,  between  two 
balls  of  silvered  copper  it  is  green,  between  knobs  of  wood  or  ivory  it  is 
crimson.  In  atmospheric  air  at  the  ordinary  pressure  the  electric  spark  is 
white  and  brilliant ;  in  rarefied  air  it  is  reddish  ;  and  in  vacuo  it  is  violet. 
In  oxygen,  as  in  air,  the  spark  is  white  ;  in  hydrogen  it  is  reddish,  and  green 
in  the  vapour  of  mercury  ;  in  carbonic  acid  it  is  also  green,  while  in  nitrogen 
it  is  blue  or  purple,  and  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  sound.  Generally 
speaking,  the  higher  the  potential  the  greater  is  the  lustre  of  the  spark. 
It  is  asserted  by  Fusinieri  that  in  the  electric  spark  there  is  always  a 
transfer  of  material  particles  in  a  state  of  extreme  tenuity,  in  which  case 
the  modifications  in  colour  must  be  due  to  the  transport  of  ponderable 
matter. 

When  the  spark  is  viewed  through  a  prism,  the  spectrum  obtained  is  full 
of  dark  lines  (578),  the  number  and  arrangement  of  which  depend  on  the 
material  of  which  the  poles  are  made. 

787.  Spark  and  Dmeli  disoharre- — The  shapes  which  luminous  electric 
phenomena  assume  may  be  classed  under  two  heads — the  spark  and  the 
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brush.  The  brash  forms  when  the  electricity  leaves  the  conductor  in  a 
continuous  flow  ;  the  spark,  when  the  discharge  is  discontinuous.  The 
formation  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  con- 
ductor and  on  the  nature  of  the  conductors  in  its  vicinity  ;  and  small  altera- 
tions in  the  position  of  the  surrounding  conductors  transform  the  one  into 
the  other. 

The  spark  which  at  short  distances  appears  straight,  at  longer  distances 
has  a  zigiag  shape  with  diverging  branches.  Its  length  depends  on  the 
density  at  the  part  of  the  conductor  from  which  it  is  taken  ;  and  to  obtain 
the  longest  sparks  the  electricity  must  be  of  as  high  density  as  possible,  but 
not  so  high  as  to  discharge  spontaneously.  Wiih  long  sparks  the  luminosity 
is  different  in  different  parts  of  the  spark. 

The  brush  derives  its  name  from  the  radiating  divergent  arrangement 
of  the  light,  and  presents  the  appearance  of  a  luminous  cone,  whose  apex 
touches  the  conductor.  Its  size  and  colour  differ  with  the  nature  and  form 
of  the  conductor ;  it  is  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  hissing  noise,  very 
different  from  the  sharp  crack  of  the  spark.  Its  luminosity  is  far  less  than 
that  of  the  spark  ;  for  while  the  latter  can  easily  be  seen  by  daylight,  the 
former  is  only  visible  in  a  darkened  room.  The  brush  discharge  may  be 
obtained  by  placing  on  the  conductor  a  wire  filed  round  at  the  end,  or, 
with  a  powerful  machine,  by  placing  a  small  bullet  on  the  conductor.  The 
brush  from  a  negative  conductor  is  less  than  from  a  positive  conductor  ;  the 
cause  of  this  difference  has  not  been  satisfactorily  made  out,  but  may 
originate  in  the  fact,  which  Faraday  has  observed,  that  negative  electricity 
discharges  into  the  air  at  a  somewhat  lower  density 
than  positive  electricity  ;  so  that  a  negatively  charjjed 
knob  sooner  attains  that  density  at  which  spomancous 
discharge  takes  place,  than  does  a  positively  charged 
one,  and  therefore  discharges  the  electricity  at  smaller 
intervals  and  in  less  quantities. 

When  electricity,  in  virtue  of  its  high  density, 
issues  from  n  conductor,  no  other  conductor  bein;,' 
near,  the  discharge  takes  place  without  noise,  and  at 
the  places  at  which  it  i;ppears  there  is  a  pale  blue 
luminosity  called  the  electrical  glp^if,  or,  on  poiiHs,  a 
star.likc  centre  of  light.  It  is  seen  in  the  dark  by 
placing  a  point  on  the  conductor  of  the  machine. 

788.  BleGtrlo  •»!.— The  influence  of  the  pressure 
of  the  air  on  the  electric  light  may  be  studied  by 
mcan.s  of  the  electric  egg.  This  consists  of  an  ellip- 
soidal glass  vessel  (fig.  667),  with  metal  caps  al  each 
end.  The  lower  cap  is  provided  with  a  stopcock,  si> 
that  it  can  be  screwed  into  an  air-pump,  and  also 
into  a  heavy  metallic  fool.  The  upper  metal  rod 
moves  up  and  down  in  a  leather  stuffing-box ;  the 
loner  one  is  fixed  to  the  cap.  A  vacuum  having 
been  made,  the  stopcock  is  turned,  and  the  vessel 
screwed  into  its  fool  ;  ihe  upper  part  is  then  con. 
rerful   electrical  machine,  and  the  lower  one  with  the 
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ground.     On  working  the  machine,  the  globe  becomes  filled  with  a  feeble 
violet  light  continuous  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  resulting  from  the 


recomposition  of  the  positive  fluid  of  the  upper  cap  with  the  negative  of 
the  lower.  If  the  air  be  gradually  allowed  to  enter  by  opening  the  stopcock, 
the  light  now  appears  white  and  brilliant,  and  is  only  seen  as  an  ordinary 
intermittent  spark. 

Some  beautiful  effects  of  the  electric  light  are  obtained  by  means  of 
Geissler's  tubes,  which  will  be  noticed  under  Dynamical  Electricity. 

789.  Xnmlnona  tnb«,  iqaKra,  and  botUa. — The  luminous  tube  (fig.  66S) 
is  a  glass  tube  about  a  yard  long,  round  which  are  arranged  in  a  spiral  form 
a  series  of  loienge- shaped  pieces  of  tinfoil,  between  which  are  very  short 
intervals.  There  is  a  brass  cap  with  hooks  at  each  end,  in  which  the  spiral 
terminates.  If  one  end  be  pre- 
sented to  a  machine  in  action, 
while  the  other  is  held  in  the  hand, 
sparks  appear  simultaneously  at 
each  interval,  and  produce  a 
brilliant  luminous  appearance, 
especially  in  the  dark. 

The  luminous  pane  (fig.  669)  is 
constructed  on  the  same  principle, 
and  consists  of  a  square  of  ordi- 
nary glass,  on  which  is  fastened  a 
narrow  strip  of  tinfoil  folded 
parallel  to  itself  foragreatnumbe 
of  times.  Spaces  are  cut  out  of 
this  strip  so  as  10  represent  any  ■ 
figure,  a  portico  for  example.  The 
pane  being  fixed  between  two  in- 
sulating supports,  the  upper  extre- 
mity of  the  strip  is  connected  with 
the  electrical  machine,  and  the 
lower  part  with  the  ground.  When 

the  machine  is  in  operation,  a  spark  appears  at  each  interval,  and  repro- 
duces in  luminous  flashes  the  object  represented  on  the  glass. 

790.  Maatlnr  etteots. — Besides  being  luminous,  the  electric  spark  is  a 
source  of  intense  heat.  When  it  passes  through  inflammable  liquids,  as 
ether  or  alcohol,  it  inflames  them.  An  arrangement  for  effecting  this  is 
represented  in  fig.  671.     li  is  a  small  glass  cup  through  the  bottom  of  which 
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passes  a  metal  rod,  terminating  in  a  knob  and  fixed  to  a  metal  fooL    A 

quantity  of  liquid  sufficient  to  cover  (he  knob  is  placed  in  the  veuel.  The 
outer  coating  of  the  jar  having  been  connected  with  the  foot  by  means  of  a 
chain,  the  spark  which  passes  when  the  two  knobs  are  brought  near  each 
other  inflames  the  liquid.  With  ether  the  experiment  succeeds  very  well, 
but  alcohol  requires  to  be  first  warmed. 

Coal  gas  may  also  be  ignited  by  means  of  the  electric  spark.  A  person 
standing  on  an  insulated  stool  places  one  hand  on  the  condnctor  of  a 
machine  which  is  then  worked,  while  he  presents  the  other  to  the  jet  of  gas 
issuing  from  a  metallic  burner.  The  spark  which  passes  ignites  the  gas. 
When  a  battery  is  discharged  through  an  iron  or  steel  wire  it  becomes  heated, 
and  even  made  incandescent  or  melted  if  the  discharge  is  very  powerful. 

If,  in  discharging  a  jar,  the  discharge  does  no  other  work,  then  the  whole  of 
the  energy  of  the  charge  (784)  appears  in  the  form  of  heat ;  and  if  we  divide 
this  by  Joule's  equivalent  (497)t  *e  have  the  total  heating  due  to  any  charges 
The  laws  of  this  heating  effect  have  been  investigated  independently  by 
Harris  and  by  Riessby  means  oix^te  electric  tkermomeltr.     This  is  essentially 
an  air  thermometer,  across  the  bulb  of  which 
is  a  fine  platinum  wire.     When  a  discharge 
is  passed  through  the  wire  it  becomes  heated, 
expands  the  air  in  the  bulb,  and  this  expan- 
sion is  indicated  by  the  motion  of  the  liquid 
along   the  graduated   stem   of  the   thenno-     ' 
meter.     In  this  way  it  has  been  found  thai 
the  increase  in  temperature  in  the  wire  b    | 
proportional  to  the  square  of  the  quaniiiy 
of  electricity  divided  by  the  surface— a  result 


Kis.  «9.  Fii 

M-hich  follows  from  the  formula  already  given  (784).  Riess  has  also  found 
that  -kvHIi  the  same  char)^e,  but  with  leires  of  diffi-rciit  dimensions,  tk<  ria 
of  temperature  is  invcrse/y  as  the  fourth  power  of  the  diameter.  Thus,  com- 
pared uith  a  given  wire  as  unity,  the  rise  of  temperature  in  a  wire  of  double 
or  treble  the  diameter  would  be  jj  or  J-  as  small  :  but  as  the  masses  of 
these  wires  are  four  and  nine  times  as  great,  the  heat  produced  v:o\M  be 
respectively  j  and  \  as  great  as  in  a  wire  of  unit  thickness. 
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When  an  electric  discharge  is 
table  of  a  Henley's  discharger,  it 
directions.  But  if  a  wet  siring  be  i 
which  ignites  the  powder.  This  ar 
city  experiences  in  traversing  : 


ent  through  gunpowder  placed  on  the 

s  not  ignited,  but  is  projected  in  all 
ilerposed  in  the  circuit,  a  spark  passes 
ses  from  the  retardation  which  electri- 
■cnnductor,  such  as  a  wet  string ;  for 


the  beating  effect  is  proportional  to  the  duration  of  the  discharge. 

When  a  charge  is  passed  through  sugar,  heavy  spar,  fluor-spar,  and  other 
substances,  they  afterwards  become  phosphorescent  in  the  dark.  Eggs, 
fruit,  &c.,  may  be  made  luminous  in  the  dark  in  this  way. 

When  a  battery  is  discharged  through  a  gold  leaf  pressed  between  two 
glass  plates  or  between  two  silk  ribbons,  the  gold  is  volatilised  in  a  violet 
powder  which  is  finely  divided  gold.  In  this  way  what  are  called  f/fc/nV 
portraits  are  obtained. 

Siemens  has  shown  that  when  a  jar  is  charged  and  discharged  several 
tiroes  in  succession  the  glass  becomes  heated.  Hence  during  the  discharge 
there  must  be  movements  of  the  molecules  of  the  glass,  as  Faraday  sup- 
posed (747) ;  we  have  here,  probably,  something  analogous  to  the  heating 
produced  in  iron  when  it  is  rapidly  magnetised  and  demagnetised. 

791.  Marmatl«    aSAou.— By  the  discharge  of  a  large   Leyden  jar  or 
battery,  a  steel  wire  may  be  magnetised  if  it  is  laid  at  right  angles  to  a  con- 
ducting wire  through  which  the  discharge  is 
effMrted,  either  in  contact  with  the  wire  or  at  * 

some  distance.    And  even  a  steel  bar  or  needle 
may  be  magnetised  by  placing  it  inside  a  spiral 
of  insulated  copper  wire  A  (lig.  672),  and  passing  \ 
one  or  more  discharges  through  it.     The  polar 
depends  on  the  direction  in  which  the  electricity    I 
enters  the  coil,  and  the  way  in  which  the  « 
is  coiled.     Thus  if  the  jar  is  charged   in 
inside  with  positive  electricity,  and  the  direct 
in  which  the  wire  is  coiled  is  that  in  which  the 
hands  of  a  watch  move,  that  end  at  which  the  positive  electricity 
be  a  south  pole. 

To  effect  a  deflection  of  the  magnetic  needle  by  the  electric  current  pro- 
duced by  frictional  electricity  is  more  difficult.  It  may  be  accomplished 
by  making  use  of  a  galvanometer  consisting  of  400  or  500  turns  of  fine  silk- 
covered  wire,  which  is  further  insulated  by  being  coated  with  shellac  varnish, 
and  by  separating  the  layers  by  means  of  oiled  silk.  When  the  prime  con- 
doctor  of  a  machine  in  action  is  connected  with  one  end  of  the  galvanometer 
wire,  and  the  other  with  the  ground,  a  deflection  of  the  needle  is  produced. 

793.  Wnlianlral  eaAoW. — The  mechanical  effects  are  the  violent  lacera- 
tions, fractures,  and  sudden  expansions  which  ensue  when  a  powerful  dis- 
charge is  passed  through  a  badly  conducting  substance.  Glass  is  perforated, 
wood  and  stones  are  fractured,  and  gases  and  liquids  are  violently  disturbed. 
Tlie  mechanical  effects  of  the  electric  spark  may  be  demonstrated  by  .t 
variety  of  experiments. 

F'g-  673  represents  an  arrangement  for  perforating  a  piece  of  glass  or 
card.  It  consists  of  two  glass  columns,  with  a  horizontal  cross-piece,  in 
idiich  is  a  pointed  conductor,  B.     The  piece  of  glass,  A,  is  placed  on  an 
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insulating  glass  support,  in  which  is  placed  a-aecond  coBdnctor,  teniiinatiiig 

abo  in  a  point,  which  ii  connected  with  the  outside  of  the  battery,  iriiile 
the  knob  of  the  imier 
coating  b  braagfat  near 
the  knob  of  B.  When 
the  discharge  paiaes  tte- 
tween  the  two  c 
the  glass  is  peribratcd. 
The  experiment  only  suc- 
ceeds with  a  aiBgle  jar 
when  the  glass  is  very 
thin ;  odierwise  a  battor 
must  be  nsed. 

The  perttirbation  and 
sudden  expansion  whidi 
the  discharge  prodocei 
may  be  illuslrated  by 
means  of  Kinnersley^ 
theimometer.  This  con- 
sists of  two  glass  tubes 
(fig.  674),  which  lit  \a\» 
metallic  caps,  and  com- 
"*'  "'*'  municate  with  each  other. 

At  the  top  of  the  large  tube  is  a  rod  terminating  in  a  knob,  and  moving  is 
a  stuffing-box,  and  at  the  bottom  there  is  a  similar  rod  with  a  knob.  The 
apparatus  contains  water  up  to 
the  level  of  the  lower  knob. 
When  the  electric  discharge 
passes  between  the  two  knobs, 
the  water  is  driven  out  of  the 
larger  tube  and  rises  to  a  slight 
extent  in  the  small  one.  The 
level  is  immediately  re-estab- 
lished, and  therefore  the  pheno- 
menon is  not  due  to  an  increase 
of  temperature. 

If  the  upper  knob  inside  a 
Kinnerslcy's  thermometer  be  re- 
placed by  a  point,  and  the  out- 
side knob  is  connected  with  the 
prime  conductor  of  a  machine 
at  work,  the  electricity  dis- 
charges itself  in  the  forai  of  a 
brush,  and  a  permanent  dis- 
placement of  the  liquid  in  the 
stem  shows  that  this  is  due  lo 
the  heating  effect  of  the  biusb 
dischat^. 


"^"r  the  production  of  mechanical  ellccis  the  universal  dischaiger  (fig.  675) 
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■eat  service.    A  piece  pf  wood,  for  instance,  placed  on  the  table  be- 
he  two  conductors,  is  split  when  the  discharge  passes, 
m  a  Leyden  jar  is  charged  it  undergoes  a  true 
.t  due  to  heat.    This  was  shown  by  Quincke, 
whose  experiments  is  represented  in  fig.  675. 
ists  of  a  glass  bulb  A  about  1  inches  in  diameter 
nd  of  a  narrow  capillary  tube  K,  on  an  enlarge- 
1  which  a  platinum  wire  B  is  fused.     The  bulb 
portion  of  the  stem   contains  a  conducting    ■ 
such  as  water  or  sulphuric  acid,  and  it  is 
in  a  vessel  of  ice-cold  water  K,  which  can  be 
ted  with  the  earth  by  a  conducting  wire  G.     If 
is  condenser  is  charged  by  connecting  the  wire 
an  electrical  machine,  while  c  is  in  connection 
le  earth,  there  is  a  distinct  depression  of  the 
in  the  tube.    When  the  jar  is  discharged  the 
:esumes  its  original  level.     Hence  this  cannot   tJ 
een  due  to  heat,   apart  from  the  fact  that  the 
ature  was  kept  constant ;  nor  is  it  due  to  a 
tion  of  the  thickness  of  the  glass.    The  same  '"'»•  *»■ 

are  obtained  if  the  outer  coating  is  insulated  by  resting  it  on  shellac  T, 
in  turn  is  insulated  by  resting  on  a  slab  of  india-rubber,  the  inner 
;  being  put  to  earth.  Similar  effects  are  observed  with  solid  con- 
{  pf  other  materials,  and  also  with  liquids. 

.  Cb«mla«i  «ff»otB,— The  chemical  effects  are  the  decompositions 
:ombinations  effected  by  the  passage  of  the  electric  discharge.  When 
ses  which  act  on  each  other  are  mised  in  the  proportions  in  which 
■mbine,  a  single  spark  is  often  sufficient  to  determine  their  combina- 
(ut  when  either  of  them  is  in  great  excess,  a  succession  of  sparks  is 
iry.  Priestley  found  that  when  a  series  of  electric  sparks  was  passed 
h  moist  air,  its  volume  diminished,  and  blue  litmus  introduced  into 
»el  was  reddened.    This,  Cavendish  discovered,  was  due  to  the  for- 

cral  compound  gases  arc  decomposed  by  the  continued  action  of  the 


:  spark.     With  olefiant  gas,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  a 

position  is  complete ;  while  carbonic  acid  is  partially  decomposed 

lygen  and  carbonic  oxide.    The  electric  discharge  also  by  suitable 
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means  can  feebly  decompose  water,  oxides,  and  salts  ;  but,  though  the  same 
in  kind,  the  chemical  effects  of  statical  electricity  are  by  no  means  so  powerful 
and  varied  as  those  of  dynamical  electricity.  The  chemical  action  of  the 
spark  is  easily  demonstrated  by  means  of  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium. 
A  small  lozenge-shaped  piece  of  filtering  paper,  impregnated  with  iodide  of 
potassium,  is  placed  on  a  glass  plate,  and  one  comer  connected  with  the 
ground.  When  a  few  sparks  from  a  conductor  charged  with  positive  elec- 
tricity are  taken  at  the  other  comer,  brown  spots  are  produced,  due  to  the 
separation  of  iodine. 

The  electric  pistol  is  a  small  apparatus  which  serves  to  demonstrate  the 
chemical  effects  of  the  spark.  It  consists  of  a  brass  vessel  (fig.  676),  in 
which  is  introduced  a  detonating  mixture  of  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  and 
one  of  oxygen,  and  which  is  then  closed  with  a  cork.  In  a  tubulure  in  the 
side  there  is  a  glass  tube,  in  which  fits  a  metal  rod,  terminated  by  the 
knobs  A  and  B.  The  vessel  is  held  as  represented  in  fig.  677,  and  brought 
near  the  machine.  The  knob  A  becomes  negatively,  and  B  positively,  elec- 
trified by  induction  from  the  machine,  and  a  spark  passes  between  the  con- 
ductor and  A.  Another  spark  passes  at 
the  same  time  between  the  knob  B  and 
the  side  ;  this  determines  the  combination 
of  the  gases,  which  is  accompanied  by  a 
great  disengagement  of  heat,  and  the 
vapour  of  water  formed  acquires  such  an 
expansive  force,  that  the  cork  is  pro- 
jected with  a  report  like  that  of  a  pistoL 
Among  the  chemical  effects  must  be 
enumerated  the  formation  of  ozonc^  which 
is  recognised  by  its  peculiar  odour,  and 
by  certain  chemical  properties.  The 
odour  is  perceived  when  electricity  issues 
from  a  conductor  into  the  air  through 
a  series  of  points.  It  has  been  esta- 
blished that  ozone  is  an  allotropic  modi- 
fication of  oxygen. 

With  these  effects  may  be  associated 
a  certain  class  of  phenomena  obsen^ed 
when  gases  are  made  to  act  as  the  dielec- 
tric in  a  charged  Leyden  jar.     An  appa- 
ratus by  which  this  is  effected  is  repre- 
sented in  fig.  678;   it  is  a  modification 
of  one  invented   by  Siemens.      It  con- 
sists of  a  glass  cylinder  E,   containing 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  ;  a  is  a  glass  tube  closed  at  the  bottom,  and  also  con- 
taining sulphuric  acid,  in  an  enlargement  of  which  at  the  top  the  inner  tube 
cc  fits.     There  is  a  tube  /,  by  which  gas  enters,  and  one  df^  by  which  it 
emerges.     When  the  acids  in  E  and  e  are  respectively  connected  with  the 
two  combs  of  a  Holtz's  machine,  or  with  the  two  terminals  of  a  Ruhmkorffs 
coil,  a  certain  condition  or  strain  (747)  is  produced  in  the  dielectric,  which  is 
known  as  the  silent  discharge  or  the  electric  effluvium.     What  that  condition 


Fig.  677. 
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stbcdefinitely  stated  ;  but  it  gives  rise  to  )x>werful  and  characteristic 
U  accidns,  often  differing  from  those  produced  by  the  spark, 
his  apparatus  large  quantities  of  azoae  may  be  produced. 
AyvUoatlBii  ortlia  aleotrtoal  dlsobu-fe  to  flrlnc  mlnem. — By  the 

of  Prof.  Abel  in  this  country,  and  of  Baron  von  Ebner  in  Austria,  the 

&I  discharge  has  been  applied  to  tiring  mines  for  military  purposes, 
methods  have  acquired  a  high  degree  of  perfeciion.     The  principle 

:h  the  method  is  based  may  be  understood  from  the  following  state- 
end  of  an  insulated  wire  in  which  is  a  small  break  is  placed  in  con- 
fa  the  outside  of  a  charged  Leyden  jar,  the  other  end  being  placed 

e  inner  coating.  If  now  this  end  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  inner 
the  jar  is  discharged,  and  a  spark  strikes  across  the  break  ;  and 

;  be  here  some  explosive  compound  it  is  ignited,  and  this  ignition 
course  be  communicated  to  any  gunpowder  in  which  it  is  placed, 

me  side  of  the  break,   instead  of  having  an  insulated  wire  direct 

>  the  outer  coating  of  the  Leyden  jar,  an  uncovered  wire  be  led 

e   ground,  the   out- 
ihe  jar  being  also 

:ed  with  the  ground, 

iult    is    unchanged, 

J)  acting  as  a  return 

Moreover,  if  there 

aal  breaks,  the  ex- 
will  slitl   ensue  at 

if    them,     provided 

arge   be  sufficiently 

il. 

he  actual  application 

course  necessary  to 

a   arrangement    for 

ing   friclional   elec- 

which  shall  be  sim- 

table,  powerful,  and 

;  of  working  in  any 

r.     Fig.   679   repre- 

view  of  Von  Ebner's 

lent  as  constructed 

ssrs.  Elliott,  part  of 

e  being  removed  to 

le  internal  construe- 

onsists  of  two  circu-  ^'t-  't*- 

:es  of  ebonite,  a,  mounted  on  an  axis  so  that  they  are  turned  by  a 
b,  between  rubbers,  which  are  so  arranged  as  to  be  easily  removed 
purposes  of  amalgamation,  &c.  Fastened  to  a  knob  on  the  base  of 
paratus  and  projecting  between  the  plates  is  a  pointed  brass  rod, 
wns  as  a  collector  of  the  electricity.  The  condenser  or  Leyden  jar 
»nent  is  inside  the  case,  part  of  which  has  been  removed  to  show  the 
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arrangement.  It  consists  of  india-rubber  cloth,  coaled  on  each  »d«  with 
tinfoil,  and  formed  into  a  roll  for  the  purpose  of  greater  compactness. 
By  means  of  a  metal  button  the  knob  is  in  contact  with  one  tinfoil  coating, 
which  thus  receives  the  electricity  of  the  machine,  and  corresponds  to  the 
inner  coaling  of  the  Leyden  jar.  Another  button,  connected  with  the 
other  tinfoil  coating,  rests  on  a  brass  band  at  the  base  of  the  apparatus  j 
which  is  in  metallic  contact  with  the  cushions,  the  knob  d,  and  the  per- 
forated knob  in  which  slides  a  rod  at  the  front  of  the  apparatus.  These 
are  all  in  connection  nith  the  earth.  The  knob  t  is  in  metallic  connection 
with  a  (iisc;^,  provided  with  a  linht  arm.  By  means  of  a  flexible  chain  this 
is  so  connected  with  a  trigger  on  the  side  of  the 
paraius  not  represented  in  the  figure,  that  when 
trigger  is  depressed,  the  arm,  and  therewith  the  knob  i. 
is  brought  into  contact  with  the  inner  coating  of  the 
condenser. 

On  depressing  the  trigger,  after  a  certain  number 
of  turns,  a  spark  passes  between  the  knob  e  and  the 
sliding  rod,  and  the  striking  distance  is  a  measure  of 
the  working  condition  of  the  instrumt 

The  fuse  used  is  known  as  AbePs  electrical  fusc^  and 
has  the  following  construction  : — The  ends  of  t' 
copper  wires  (fig.  6S0)  are  imbedded  in  a  thin  solid 
gutta  percha  rod,  parallel  to  each  other,  but  at  a 
lanct.  of  about  1'5  mm.  At  one  end  of  the  gutta-percha 
a  sm-»ll  cap  of  paper  c  c,  is  fastened,  in  which  is  placed 
a  small  quantity  of  ihc  priming  composition,  whitli  con- 
sists of  an  intimate  mi.\ture  of  subsulphide  of  copper, 
lubphosphide  of  copper,  and  chlorate  of  potassium. 
The  paper  is  fastened  down  so  that  the  exposed  ends  of 
the  Hires  arc  in  close  contact  with  the  powder. 

This  IS  the  actual  fuse  ;  for  service  the  capped  e 
the  fuse  is  placed   in  a  perforation  in  the  rounded  head 
of  a  wooden  cyHnder,  so  as  to  project  slightly  into  t 
raMt>  ^  of  the  cylinder.     This  cavity  is  fiilcd  with  mt 
powder  which  is  well  rammed  down,  so  that  the  fuse 
firmlj  imbedded.     It  is  afterwards  closed  by  a  pluj:  of 
gutia  percha,  and  the  whole  is  finally  coated  with  black 

The  free  ends  of  the  wire  a  a  are  pressed  i 
grooves  m  the  head  of  the  cylinder  (tig.  681),  , 
end  is  bent  into  one  of  the  small  channels  with  »  hich  the 
c\  Iinder  is  provided,  and  which  are  at  right  ; 
the  central  perforation.  The)'  are  wedged  in  here  by 
dn\]ng  in  small  copper  tubes,  the  ends  of  which  s 
then  filed  flush  with  the  surface  of  the  cylinder.  The 
bared  ends  of  two  insulated  conducting  wire: 
pressed  into  one  of  the  small  copper  tubes  oi 
mg  the  wire  round  on  to  the  wood,  as  shown  a 


ii-  67* 


\ed  there  b\  ben 
The  conducting  wire  used  in  firing  maybe  thin,  but  i 


well 


I  Duration  of  the  Electric  Spark,  y  1 5 

ted.  One  end,  which  is  bared,  having  been  pressed  into  the  hole  d 
;  fuse  (fig.  680),  the  other  is  placed  near  the  exploder.  In  the  other 
f  of  the  fuse  a  wire  is  placed  which  serves  as  earth  wire,  care  being 
that  there  is  no  connection  between  the  two  wires.  The  fuse  having 
ntroduced  into  the  clfarge,  the  earth  wire  is  placed  in  good  connection 
le  ground.  The  knob  f  of  the  exploder  is  also  connected  with  the 
by  leading  the  bare  wire  into  water  or  moist  earth,  and  the  condi- 
r  the  machine  tested.  The  end  of  the  insulated  wire  is  then  connected 
he  knob  e  and  the  rod  drawn  down  ;  at  the  proper  signal  the  handle 
led  the  requisite  number  of  times,  and  when  the  signal  is  given  the 
r  is  depressed,  and  the  explosion  ensues. 

ben  a  number  of  charges  are  to  be  fired  they  are  best  placed  in  a  single 
,  care  being  taken  that  the  insulation  is  good. 

).  Buratton  of  the  eleotrlo  spark. — Wheatstone  measured  the  dura- 
f  the  electric  spark  by  means  of  the  rotating  mirror  which  he  invented 
s  purpose.  At  some  distance  from  this  instrument,  which  can  be  made 
ate  with  a  measured  velocity,  a  Leyden  jar  is  so  arranged  that  the 
of  its  discharge  is  reflected  from  the  mirror.  Now,  from  the  laws  of 
ion  (520)  the  image  of  the  luminous  point  describes  an  arc  of  double 
imber  of  degrees  which  the  mirror  describes,  in  the  time  in  which  the 
*  passes  from  the  position  in  which  the  image  is  visible  to  that  in  which 
(es  to  be  so.     If  the  duration  of  the  image  were  absolutely  instanta- 

the  arc  would  be  reduced  to  a  mere  point.  Knowing  the  number  of 
which  the  mirror  makes  in  a  second,  and  measuring,  by  means  of  a 
d  circle,  the  number  of  degrees  occupied  by  the  image,  the  duration  of 
ark  would  be  determined.  In  one  experiment  Wheatstone  found  that 
re  was  24°.  Now,  in  the  time  in  which  the  mirror  traverses  360° 
lage  traverses  720® ;  but  in  the  experiment  the  mirror  made  800  turns 
»cond,  and  therefore  the  image  traversed  576,000°  in  this  time  ;  and,  as 
c  was  24°,  the  image  must  have  lasted  the  time  expressed  by  g^f  Jdo  ^^ 
»f  a  second.  Thus  the  discharge  is  not  instantaneous,  but  has  a  certain 
on,  which,  however,  is  excessively  short. 

ddersen  found  that  when  greater  resistances  were  interposed  in  the 
:  through  which  the  discharge  was  effected,  the  duration  of  the 
was  increased.    With. a  tube  of  water  9  mm.  in  length,  the  spark 

0*0014  second;  and  with  one  of  180  mm.  its  duration  was  0*0183 
L  The  duration  increased  also  with  the  striking  distance,  and  with 
tensions  of  the  battery. 

)  determine  the  duration  of  the  electric  spark  Lucas  and  Cazin  used  a 
»d  by  which  it  may  be  measured  in  millionths  of  a  second.  The 
<i  is  an  application  of  the  vernier  (10).  A  disc  of  mica  15  centimetres 
meter  is  blackened  on  one  face,  and  at  the  edge  are  traced  180  equal 
)ns  in  very  fine  transparent  lines.  The  disc  is  mounted  on  a  horizontal 
nd  by  means  of  a  gas  engine  it  may  be  made  to  turn  with  a  velocity  of 

300  turns  in  a  second.  A  second  disc  of  silvered  glass  of  the  same 
;  is  mounted  on  the  same  axis  as  the  other  and  very  close  to  it ;  at 
)er  edge  six  equidistant  transparent  lines  are  traced,  forming  a  vernier 
be  lines  on  the  mica.  For  this,  the  distance  between  two  consecutive 
>n  the  two  discs  is  such  that  five  divisions  of  the  mica  disc  DC  corre- 
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ix  divisions  of  the  glass  disc  AB,  as  seen  in  fig.  683.    Th 

ives  the  sixths  of  a  division  of  the    mica  disc  (10).    1 

apparatus  the  lines  AB  are  not  abc 

lines  CD,  but  are  at  the  same  di 

from  the  axis^so  that  the  latter  a 

successively  with  the  former. 

The  mica  disc  is  contained  in ; 

"'"  Fig.  68..  *        box  D  (fig.  683),  on  the  hinder  i 

which  is  fixed  the  vernier.     In  tb 

face  is  a  glass  window  o,  through  which  the  coincidence  of  the  two 

lines  can  be  observed  by  means  of  a  magnifying  lens  L. 

The  source  of  electricity  is  a  battery  of  2  to  S  jars,  each  having  a  1 
surface  of  1,243  square  centimetres,  and  chained  continuously  by  a  I 
machine.  The  sparks  strike  between  two  metal  balls  a  and  i,  1 1  millii 
in  diameter.    Their  distance  can  be  varied,  and  at  the  same  ti 


by  means  of  a  micrometric  screw,  r.  The  two  opposite  electricilies  1 
by  wires  >ii  and  n,  and  the  sparks  strike  at  the  principal  focus  of  a  condcr 
lens  placed  in  the  collimator  C,  so  that  the  rays  which  fall  on  the  veink 
parallel. 

The  motion  is  transmitted  to  the  toothed  wheels  and  to  the  mica  d^i 
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s  of  an  endless  band,  which  can  be  placed  on  any  one  of  three  pulleys 
that  the  velocity  may  be  varied.  At  the  end  of  the  axis  of  the  pulleys 
>cnt  wire  which  moves  a  counter,  V,  that  marks  on  three  dials  the 
er  of  turns  of  the  disc. 

lese  details  being  premised,  suppose  the  velocity  of  the  disc  is  400 
in  a  second.  In  each  second  400  k  180  or  72,000  lines  pass  before  the 
ver*s  eye  in  each  second  ;  hence  an  interval  of  yjj^  of  a  second  elapses 
!cn  two  consecutive  lines.  But  as  the  spark  is  only  seen  when 
f  the  lines  of  the  disc  coincides  with  one  of  the  six  lines  of  the  ver- 
and  as  this  gives  sixths  of  a  division  of  the  movable  disc,  when  the 
has  turned  through  a  sixth  of  a  division,  a  second  coincidence  is 
iced ;    so  that  the  interval  between  two  successive    coincidences  is 
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0-0000023  0^21  second. 


iat  being  the  case,  let  the  duration  of  a  spark  be  something  between 
d  46  ten-millionths  of  a  second  ;  if  it  strikes  exactly  at  the  moment  of 
icidence,  it  will  last  until  the  next  coincidence  ;  and  owing  to  the  per- 
ce  of  impressions  on  the  retina  (625)  the  observer  will  see  two  luminous 
But  if  the  spark  strikes  between  two  coincidences  and  has  ceased 
the  third  is  produced,  only  one  brilliant  line  is  seen.  Thus,  if  with  the 
\  velocity  sometimes  i  and  sometimes  2  bright  lines  are  seen,  the  dura- 
►f  the  spark  is  comprised  between  23  and  46  ten-millionths  of  a  second.* 
ir  experiments  of  this  kind,  with  a  striking  distance  of  5  millimetres 
ten  the  balls  a  and  ^,  and  varying  the  number  of  the  jars,  MM.  Lucas 
*azin  obtained  the  following  results  : — 

Duration  in 
Number  of  jars  millionths  of 

a  second. 

2  26 

4  41 

6  45 

8  47 

will  thus  be  seen  that  the  duration  of  the  spark  increases  with  the 
►er  of  jars.  It  also  increases  with  the  striking  distance  ;  but  it  is  inde- 
mt  of  the  diameter  of  the  balls  between  which 
3ark  strikes. 

he  spark  of  electrical  machines  has  so  short  a 
ion  that  it  could  not  be  measured  with  the 


loscope. 

)6.  Velocitj  of  eleetrloltj. — To  determine  the 
Ity  of  electricity  Wheatstone  constructed  an 
•atus  the  principle  of  which  will  be  understood 
fig.  684.  Six  insulated  metal  knobs  were  ar- 
id in  a  horizontal  line  on  a  piece  of  wood  called 
rk  board 'y  of  these  the  knob  i  was  connected 
the  outer,  while  6  could  be  connected  with  the 
coating  of  a  charged  Leyden  jar ;  the  knob  i  was  a  tenth  of  an  inch 
It  from  the  knob  2  ;  while  between  2  and  3  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
ited  wire  was  interposed  :  3  was  likewise  a  tenth  of  an  inch  from  4, 
here  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  wire  between  4  and  5  ;  lastly,  5  was  a 


Fig.  683. 
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tenth  of  an  inch  from  6,  from  which  a  wire  led  directly  to  the  outer  coating 
of  the  Leyden  jar.  Hence,  when  the  jar  was  discharged  by  connecting  the 
wire  from  6  with  the  inner  coating  of  the  jar,  sparks  would  pass  between  i 
and  2,  between  3  and  4,  and  between  5  and  6.  Thus  the  discharge,  suppos- 
ing it  to  proceed  from  the  inner  coating,  has  to  pass  in  its  course  through  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  wire  between  the  first  and  second  spark,  and  through 
the  same  distance  between  the  second  and  third. 

The  spark  board  was  arranged  at  a  distance  of  10  feet  from  the  rotating 
mirror,  and  at  the  same  height,  both  being  horizontal ;  and  the  observer 
looked  down  on  the  mirror.  Thus  the  sparks  were  visible  when  the  mirror 
made  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  horizon. 

Now,  if  the  mirror  were  at  rest  or  had  only  a  small  velocity,  the  images 
of  the  three  sparks  would  be  seen  as  three  dots  \ ,  but  when  the  mirror  had 
a  certain  velocity  these  dots  appeared  as  lines,  which  were  longer  as  ihe 
rotation   was   more  rapid.     The  greatest   length  observed  was  24°,  whidi, 
with  800  revolutions  in  a  second,  can  be  shown  to  correspond  to  a  duration 
of  24O00  ^^  '^  second.     With  a  slow  rotation  the  lines  present  the  appearance 
"IZ^IZ. ;  they  are  quite  parallel,  and  the  ends  in  the  same  line.     But  wid 
greater  velocity,  and  when  the  rotation  took  place  from  left  to  right,  they 
presented  the  appearance  ^.  and  when  it  turned  from  right  to  ]A 

the  appearance  ^^^^—  » because  the  image  of  the  centre  spark  was  fonnol 
«ifter  the  lateral  ones.  Wheatstone  found  that  this  displacement  amounted 
to  half  a  degree  before  or  behind  the  others.     This  arc  corresponds  to  a 

duration  of or  YTnossn  of  a  second  ;  the  space  traversed  in  tte 

2  X  720  X  100         "5-000 

time  bcincj  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  gives  for  the  velocity  of  electricity  288,000 
miles  in  ;i  second,  which  is  greater  than  that  of  li^jht.  The  velocity  d 
dynamical  electricity  is  far  less  ;  and,  owing  to  induction,  the  transmission 
of  a  (..urrent  through  submarine  wires  is  comparatively  slow. 

In  the  above  experiment  the  imaj^es  of  the  two  outer  sparks  appear 
simultaneously  in  the  mirror,  from  which  it  follows  that  the  electric  current 
issues  simultaneously  from  the  two  coatings  of  the  Leyden  jar. 

From  theoretical  consider.itions  based  upon  measurements  of  constant 
electrical  currents  Kirchoff  concluded  that  the  motion  of  electricity  in  a  wire 
in  which  it  meets  with  no  resistance  is  like  that  of  a  wave  in  a  stretched 
strings  and  has  the  velocity  of  192,924  miles  in  a  second,  which  is  about  that 
of  li^^ht  in  vacuo  ('507). 

According  to  Walker,  the  velocity  of  electricity  is  18,400  miles,  and  ac- 
cording' to  Fizeau  and  Gounelle,  it  is  62,icx)  miles  in  iron,  and  11 1,780  in 
copper  wire.  These  measurements,  however,  were  made  with  telegraph  wires, 
which  induce  opposite  electricities  in  the  surrounding  media  ;  there  is  thus 
produced  a  resistance  which  diminishes  the  velocity.  The  velocity  is  less 
in  insulated  wires  in  water  than  in  air.  The  nature  of  the  conductor  appears 
to  have  some  influence  on  the  velocity  ;  but  not  the  thickness  of  the  wire, 
nor  the  potential  of  the  electricity. 

F<jr  atmospheric  electricity,  reference  must  be  made  to  the  chapter  on 
Meieorolo-ry. 
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Galvani's  Experiment  and  Theory. 


BOOK   X. 
DYNAMICAL  ELECTRICITY. 


CHAPTER   I. 


VOLTAIC  PILE.      ITS  MODIFICATIONS. 


theorr. — The  fundamental  experiment 
lich  led  to  the  discovery  of  dynamical  electricity  is  due  to  Galvani,  pro- 
isor  of  anatomy  in  Bologna.     Occupied  with  investigations  c 


e  of  electricity  i 
e  frog,  he  observed 
at  when  the  lum- 
iT  nerves  of  a  dead 
yg  were  connected 
tb  the  crural  mus- 
ss  by  a  metallic 
xuit,  the  latter  he- 
me briskly  con- 
icted. 


excitability  of  animals,  and  especially  of 


To 


this 


lebrated       experi- 
ent,  the  legs  of  a 
cently    killed   frog 
e     prepared,     and 
e    lumbar    nerves 
1  each  side  of  the 
vtebral  column  are 
qiosed  in  the  fonn 
'     white    threads. 
.  metal  conductor, 
imposed     of    zinc 
ltd  copper,  is   then 
«ken(fig.  685),  andoni 
alumn,  while  the  olhi 
teach  contact  a  smai 
(iaivani  had  some 
■txtuced  in  dead  frogs  analogous  contractions,  and  he  attributed  the  pher 
Mna  first  described  to  an  electricity  inherit  in  the  animal.     He  assum 


!nd  introduced  between  the  nerves  and  the  vertebral 
touches  one  of  the  muscles  of  the  thighs  or  legs  ; 
rontraction  of  the  muscles  ensues, 
time  before  obser\'ed  that  the  electricity  of  machines 
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m- 


to 


that  this  electricity,  which  he  called  viimt  fiiM^  pMsed  from  tliti 

the  muscles  by  the  metallic  arc,  and  Was  thus  the  canse  of 

This  theory  met  with  great  support,  especially  among  pfa3rsiolqglal%  Imt 

was  not  without  opponents.    The  most  considerable  of  these 

Volta,  professor  of  physics  in  Pavia. 

798.  Votta's  fnnaameiital  esperlmeBt. — Galvani's  attentkiii  bad  beet  | 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  nerves  and  muscles  of  the  frog;  Volla'l 
directed  upon  the  connecting  •  metaL    Resting  on  the  obserfrntka,  wbklj 
Galvani  had  also  made,  that  the  contraction  is  more  eneigetic  when  tibe 
necting  arc  is  composed  of  two  metals,  than  when  there  is  only.  one.  Vi 
attributed  to  the  metals  the  active  part  in  the  phenomenon  of '< 
He  assumed  that  the  disengagement  of  dectrictty  was  due  to  their 
and  that  the  animal  parts  only  officiated  as  conductors,  and  at  dio 
time  as  a  very  sensitive  electroscope. 

By  means  of  the  condensing  electroscope,  which  he  had  thca  recoil^] 
invented,  Volta  devised  several  modes  of  showing  the 
electricity  on  the  contact  of  metals,  of  which  the  following  is  the 
perform : — 

The  moistened  finger  being  placed  on  the  upper  plate  of  a 
electroscope  (fig.  662),  the  lower  plate  is  touched  with  a  plate  of  oqpjpci^^l 
soldered  to  a  plate  of  zinc,  ir,  which  is  held  in  the  other  huid.  On 
the  connection  and  lifting  the  upper  plate  (fig.  663),  the  gold  leaves  divcq^l 
and,  as  may  be  proved,  with  negative  electricity.  Hence,  when  suldtirfj 
together,  the  copper  is  charged  with  negative  electricity,  and  the  nnclrift] 
positive  electricity.  The  electricity  could  not  be  due  either  to  frictiQai 
pressure ;  for  if  the  condensing  plate,  which  is  of  coppar,  is  tcmcbed 
the  zinc  plate  jp,  the  copper  plate  to  which  it  is  soldered  being  held  in  the 
band,  no  trace  of  electricity  is  observed. 

A  memorable  controversy  arose  between  Galvani  and  Volta.  The  latter 
was  led  to  give  greater  extension  to  his  contact  theory,  and  propounded  the 
principle  that  when  two  heterogeneous  substances  are  placed  in  coniaU^  om 
of  them  always  assumes  the  positive  and  the  other  the  negettive  eUciried 
condition.  In  this  form  Volta's  theory  obtained  the  assent  of  the  prindpsl 
philosophers  of  his  time.  Galvani,  however,  made  a  number  of  highly  in- 
teresting experiments  with  animal  tissues.  In  some  of  these  he  obtained 
indications  of  contraction,  even  though  the  substances  in  contact  were  quite 
homogeneous. 

799.  BUenffaireineiit  of  eleetiioi^  In  olieiiileal  aettona. — The  contact 
theory  which  Volta  had  propounded,  and  by  which  he  explained  the  actiqo 
of  the  pile,  soon  encountered  objectors.  Fabroni,  a  countryman  of  Voha, 
having  observed  that,  in  the  pile,  the  discs  of  zinc  became  oxidised  in  contact 
with  the  acidulated  water,  thought  that  this  oxidation  was  the  principal 
cause  of  the  disengagement  of  electricity.  In  England  WoUaston  soon 
advanced  the  same  opinion,  and  Davy  supported  it  by  many  ingenious 
experiments. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  fundamental  experiment  of  the  contact  theory  (79S) 
Volta  obtained  signs  of  electricity.  But  De  la  Rive  showed  that  if  the  zinc 
be  held  in  a  wooden  clamp,  all  signs  of  electricity  disappear,  and  that  the 
same  is  the  case  if  the  zinc  be  placed  in  gases,  such  as  hydrogen  or  nitrogenj 
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which  exert  upon  it  no  chemical  action.  De  la  Rive  accordingly  concluded 
that  in  Voha's  original  experiment  the  disengagement  of  electricity  is  due  to 
the  chemical  actions  which  result  from  the  perspiration  and  from  the  oxygen 
of  the  atmosphere. 

The  development  of  electricity  in  chemical  actions  may  be  demonstrated 
in  the  following  manner  by  means  of  the  condensmg  electroscope  (786) : — A 
disc  of  moistened  paper  is  placed  on  the  upper  plate  of  the  condenser,  and 
on  this  a  zinc  capsule,  in  which  some  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  poured.  A 
platinum  wire,  communicating  with  the  ground,  but  insulated  from  the  sides 
of  the  vessel,  is  immersed  in  the  liquid,  and  at  the  same  time  the  lower  plate 
of  the  condenser  is  also  connected  with  the  ground  by  touching  it  with  the 
moistened  finger.  On  breaking  contact  and  removing  the  upper  plate,  the 
gold  leaves  are  found  to  be  positively  electrified,  proving  that  the  upper 
plate  has  received  a  charge  of  negative  electricity. 

By  a  variety  of  analogous  experiments  it  may  be  shown  that  various 
chemical  actions  are  accompanied  by  a  disturbance  of  the  electrical  equili- 
brium ;  though  of  all  chemical  actions  those  between  metals  and  liquids  are 
the  most  productive  of  electricity.  All  the  various  resultant  effects  are  in 
accordance  with  the  general  rule,  that  when  a  liquid  acts  chemically  on  a 
metal  the  liquid  assumes  the  positive,  and  the  metal  the  negative,  con- 
dition. In  the  above  experiment  the  sulphuric  acid,  by  its  action  on 
zinc,  becomes  positively  electrified,  and  its  electricity  passes  off  through 
the  platinum  wire  into  the  ground,  while  the  negative  electricity  excited 
on  the  zinc  acts  on  the  condenser  just  as  an  excited  rod  of  sealing-wax 
would  do. 

In  many  cases  the  electrical  indications  accompanying  chemical  actions 
are  but  feeble,  and  require  the  use  of  a  very  delicate  electroscope  to  render 
them  apparent.  Thus,  one  of  the  most  energetic  chemical  actions,  that  of 
sulphuric  acid  upon  ainc,  gives  no  more  free  electricity  than  water  alone  does 
with  zinc. 

Opinion — which,  in  this  country  at  least,  had,  mainly  by  the  influence  of 
Faraday's  experiments,  tended  in  favour  of  the  purely  chemical  origin  of 
the  electricity  produced  in  voltaic  action — has  of  late  inclined  more  and  more 
towards  the  contact  theory.  The  following  experiments  due  to  Sir  \V. 
Thomson,  afford  perhaps  the  most  conclusive  arguments  hitherto  adduced 
in  favour  of  the  latter  view  : — 

A  very  light  metal  bar  was  suspended  by  a  fine  wire  so  as  to  be  movable 
about  an  axis,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  a  ring  made  up  of  two  halves, 
one  of  copper  and  the  other  of  zinc.  When  the  two  halves  of  the  ring  were 
in  contact,  or  were  soldered  together,  the  light  bar  turned  from  the  copper 
to  the  zinc  when  it  was  negatively  electrified,  and  from  the  zinc  to  the  copper 
when  it  was  positively  electrified,  thus  showing  that  the  contact  of  the  two 
metals  causes  them  to  assume  different  electrical  conditions,  the  zinc  taking: 
the  positive,  and  the  copper  the  negative  electricity. 

When,  however,  the  two  halves,  instead  of  being  in  metallic  contact,  were 
connected  by  a  drop  of  water,  no  change  was  produced  in  the  position  of  the 
bar  by  altering  its  electrification,  provided  it  hung  quite  symmetrically  re- 
lative to  the  two  halves  of  the  ring.  This  result  shows  that,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances mentioned,  no  difference  is  produced  in  the  electrical  condition 
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of  the  two  metals.  Hence  the  conclusion  has  been  drawn  by  Sir  W.  TTiom- 
son  and  others,  that  the  movement  of  electricity  in  the  galvanic  circuit  is 
entirely  due  to  the  electrical  difference  produced  at  the  surfaces  of  contact  of 
the  dissimilar  metals.  These  results  have  been  confirmed  by  some  recent 
very  careful  experiments  by  Professor  Clifton. 

There  are,  however,  other  facts  which  are  not  easily  harmonised  with 
this  view  ;  and  indeed  the  last-mentioned  experiment  can  hardly  be  regarded 
as  provipg  that  in  all  cases  two  different  metals  connected  by  an  electrolytic 
(8 1 6)  liquid,  assume  the  same  electrical  condition.  It  may,  therefore,  still 
be  regarded  as  possible,  or  even  probable,  that  the  contact  between  the 
metals  and  the  liquids  of  a  cell  contributes,  at  least  in  some  cases,  to  the 
production  of  the  current. 

An  instructive  discussion  of  this  question,  with  some  additional  experi- 
mental evidence  in  favour  of  the  chemical  theor)',  will  be  found  in  a  paper  by 
Dr.  Fleming,  published  in  the  *  Proceedings  of  the  Physical  Society'  (Taylor 
and  Francis). 

8oo.  Oarrent  eleotrloltj'. — When  a  plate  of  zinc  and  a  plate  of  copper  are 
partially  immersed  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  no  electrical  or  chemical  change 
is  apparent  beyond  perhaps  a  slight  disengagement  of  hydrogen  from  the 

surface  of  the  zinc  plate.     If  now  the  plates  are 

^z;?— o"^  placed  in    direct  contact,  or,  more  conveniently. 

'!  )  are  connected    by   a  metal  wire,   the  chemical 

■^    ^ki:  action   sets   in,  a  large  quantity  of  hydrogen  is 

■"^■m;^  disengaged  ;  but  this  hydrogen  is  no  longer  dis- 

jLzi3BS  engaged    at    the  surface  of  the  zinc,   but  at  the 

surface  of  the  copper  plate.  Here  then  we  have 
to  deal  with  something  more  than  mere  chemical 
action,  for  chemical  action  would  be  unable  t(> 
explain  either  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
hydrogen  diseni^aged  when  the  metals  touch,  or 
the  fact  that  this  hydrogen  is  now  given  off  at 
the  surface  of  the  copper  plate.  At  the  same 
time,  if  the  wire  is  examined  it  will  be  found  to  possess  many  remarkable 
thermal,  magnetic,  and  other  properties  which  will  be  afterwards  described. 
In  order  to  understand  what  here  takes  place,  let  us  suppose  that  we  have 
two  insulated  metal  spheres,  and  that  one  is  charged  with  positive  and  the 
other  with  negative  electricity,  and  that  they  are  momentarily  connected  by 
means  of  a  wire.  Electricity  will  pass  from  a  place  of  higher  to  a  place  of 
lower  potential — that  is,  from  the  positive  along  the  wire  to  the  negative— 
and  the  potentials  become  equal.  This  is,  indeed,  nothing  more  than  an 
electrical  discharge  taking  place  through  the  wire  ;  and  during  the  infinitely 
short  time  in  which  this  is  accomplished,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  wire 
exhi])its  certain  healing  and  magnetising  effects,  of  which  the  increase  of 
temperature  is  j^erhaps  the  easiest  to  obser\'e.  If  nov/we  can  imagine  some 
agency  by  which  the  different  electrical  conditions  of  the  two  spheres  are 
renewed  as  fast  as  they  are  discharged,  which  is  what  very  nearly  takes 
place  when  the  two  spheres  are  respectively  connected  with  the  two  con- 
ductors r  and  r,  of  a  Holtz's  machine  (figs.  633,  634),  this  equalisation  of 
potentials,  thus  taking  place,  is  virtually  continuous,  and  the  phenomena 
above  mentioned  are  also  continuous. 
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Now  this  is  what  takes  place  when  the  two  metals  are  in  contact  in  a 
liquid  which  acts  upon  them  unequally.  This  is  independent  of  hypothesis 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  phenomena ;  whether  the  electrical  difference  is  only 
produced  at  the  moment  of  contact  of  the  metals,  or  whether  it  is  due 
to  the  chemical  action,  or  tendency  to  chemical  action,  between  the  metal 
and  the  liquid.  The  rapidly  succeeding  series  of  equalisations  of  potential 
which  takes  place  in  the  wire  being  continuous,  so  long  as  the  chemical 
action  continues,  is  what  is  ordinarily  spoken  of  as  the  electrical  current. 

If  we  represent  by  +^r  the  potential  of  the  copper  plate,  and  by  —e  the 
potential  of  the  zinc,  then  the  electrical  difference — that  is,  the  difference  of 
potentials — is  +  ^-  ( — ^) «  2^.  And  this  is  general ;  the  essential  point  of  any 
such  combination  as  the  above  is,  that  it  maintains,  or  tends  to  maintain,  a 
difference  of  potentials,  which  difference  is  constant.  If,  for  instance,  the 
zinc  plate  be  connected  with  the  earth  which  is  at  zero  potential,  its  potenti«il 
also  becomes  zero  ;  and  since  the  electrical  difference  remains  constant,  we 
have  for  the  potential  of  the  copper  plate  +  2e.  Similarly,  if  the  copper  be 
connected  with  the  earth  the  potential  of  the  zinc  plate  is  negative  and  is 
-2^. 

The  conditions  under  which  a  current  of  electricity  is  formed  in  the  above 
experiment  may  be  further  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  conditions  which 
determine  the  flow  of  water  between  two  reservoirs  containing  water  at 
different  levels.  If  they  are  connected  by  a  pipe,  water  will  flow  from  the 
one  at  a  higher  level  to  the  one  at  a  lower  level  until  the  water  in  the  two  is  at 
the  same  level  in  both,  when  of  course  the  flow  ceases.  If  we  imagine  the 
lower  reservoir  so  large  that  any  water  added  to  it  would  not  affect  its  level — 
if  it  were  the  sea,  for  example — that  would  represent  zero  level,  and  if  the 
higher  reservoir  could  be  kept  at  a  constant  level  there  would  be  a  constant 
flow  in  the  pipe. 

We  must  here  be  careful  not  to  dwell  too  much  on  this  analog)*.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  in  speaking  of  current  of  electricity  we  mean  that  any- 
thing actually  flows — that  there  is  any  actual  transfer  of  matter.  We  say 
*  electricity  flows '  or  *  a  current  is  produced,'  in  much  the  same  sense  as  that 
in  which  we  say  *  sound  or  light  travels.* 

801.  Voltaic  couple.  Blectromotive  series. — The  arrangement  just 
described,  consisting  of  two  metals  in  metallic  contact,  and  a  conducting 
liquid  in  which  they  are  placed,  constitutes  a  simple  voltaic  element  or  couple. 
So  long  as  the  metals  are  not  in  contact,  the  couple  is  said  to  be  open,  and 
when  connected  it  is  closed. 

According  to  the  chemical  view,  to  which  we  shall  for  the  present 
provisionally  adhere,  it  is  not  necessary  that,  for  the  production  of  a  current, 
one  of  the  metals  be  unaffected  by  the  liquid,  but  merely  that  the  chemical 
action  upon  the  one  be  greater  than  upon  the  other.  For  then  we  may 
assume  that  the  current  produced  would  be  due  to  the  difference  between 
the  differences  of  potential  which  each  of  the  metals  separately  produces  by 
its  contact  with  the  liquid.  If  the  differences  of  potentials  were  absolutely 
equal — a  condition,  however,  impossible  of  realisation  with  two  distinct 
metals — we  must  assume  that  when  the  metals  are  joined  no  current  would 
be  produced.  The  metal  which  is  most  attacked  is  called  the  positive  or 
genercUing  plate,  and  that  which  is  least  attacked  the  negative  or  collecting 
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plate.  The  positive  metal  determines  the  direction  of  the  current,  whid 
proceeds  in  the  liquid  from  the  positive  to  the  negative  plate,  and  tmt  of 
the  liquid  through  the  connecting  wire  from  the  negative  to  the  positive 
plate. 

In  speaking  of  the  direction  of  the  current  the  direction  of  the  positiie 
electricity  is  always  understood. 

In  the  fundamental  experiment,  not  only  the  connecting  wire  but  abi 
the  liquid  and  the  plates  are  traversed  by  the  electrical  currents— are  tlK 
scene  of  electrical  actions. 

The  mere  immersion  of  two  different  metals  in  a  liquid  is  not  akae 
sufficient  to  produce  a  current ;  there  must  be  chemical  action.  Who  i 
platinum  and  a  gold  plate  are  connected  with  a  delicate  galvanometer,  id 
immersed  in  pure  nitric  acid,  no  current  is  produced  ;  but  on  adding  a  dnf 
of  hydrochloric  acid  a  strong  current  is  excited,  which  proceeds  in  the  liqajij 
from  the  gold  to  the  platinum,  because  the  gold  is  attacked  by  the  mtn* 
hydrochloric  acid,  while  the  platinum  is  less  so,  if  at  all. 

As  a  voltaic  current  is  produced  whenever  two  metals  are  placed  i 
metallic  contact  in  a  liquid  which  acts  more  powerfully  upon  one  than  upoi 
the  other,  there  is  a  great  choice  in  the  mode  of  producing  such  curroU 
In  reference  to  their  electrical  deportment,  the  metals  have  been  arrangei 
in  what  is  called  an  electromotive  series^  in  which  the  most  electropositivt^\ 
at  one  end,  and  the  most  electronegative  at  the  other.  Hence  when  anytn 
of  these  are  placed  in  contact  in  dilute  acid,  the  current  in  the  connectiaj 
wire  proceeds  from  the  one  lower  in  the  list  to  the  one  higher.  The  princijal 
metals  are  as  follows  : — 


I.  Zinc 

6.  Nickel 

II.  Gold 

2.  Cadmium 

7.  Bismuth 

12.  Platinum 

3.  Tin 

8.  Antimony 

13.  Graphite 

4.  Lead 

9.  Copper 

5.  Iron 

10.  Silver 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  electrical  deportment  of  any  metal  depends « 
the  metal  with  which  it  is  associated.  Iron,  for  example,  in  dilute  sulphunc 
acid  is  electronegative  towards  zinc,  but  is  electropositive  towards  copper: 
copper  in  turn  is  electronegative  towards  iron  and  zinc,  but  is  electropositirt 
towards  silver,  platinum,  or  graphite. 

802.  Bleotromotlve  force. — The  force  in  virtue  of  which  continuffltJ 
electrical  effects  are  produced  throughout  a  circuit  consisting  of  two  metab 
in  metallic  contact  in  a  liquid  which  acts  unequally  upon  them,  is  usuaDf 
called  the  electromotive  force.  Electromotive  force  and  difference  ofpotcnti^ 
are  commonly  used  in  the  same  sense.  It  is,  however,  more  correct  to  regaH 
difference  of  potentials  as  a  particular  case  of  electromotive  force ;  forasi* 
shall  afterwards  see,  there  are  cases  in  which  electrical  currents  are  produced 
without  the  occurrence  of  that  particular  condition  which  we  have  calW 
difference  of  potentials.  The  electromotive  force  is  greater  in  proportion  » 
the  distance  of  the  two  metals  from  one  another  in  the  series.  That  is t» 
say,  it  is  greater  the  greater  the  difference  between  the  chemical  action  upofi 
the  two  metals  immersed.  Thus  the  electromotive  force  between  zinc  aiw 
platinum  is  greater  than  that  between  zinc  and  iron,  or  between  zinc  aw 
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:r.  The  law  established  by  experiment  is,  that  the  electromotive  force 
m  any  two  metals  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  electromotive  forces  between 
e  intervening  metals.  Thus  the  electromotive  force  between  zinc  and 
um  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  electromotive  forces  between  zinc  and 
iron  and  copper,  and  copper  and  platinum, 
le  electromotive  force  is  influenced  by  the  condition  of  the  metal ; 

zinc,  for  instance,  is  negative  towards  cast  zinc.     It  also  depends  on 
Kgree  of  concentration  of  the  liquid  ;  in  dilute  nitric  acid  zinc  is  positive, 
ds  tin,  and  mercury  positive  towards  lead  ;  while  in  concentrated  nitric 
the  reverse  is  the  case,  mercury  and  zinc  being  respectively  electro- 
ive  towards  lead  and  tin. 

le  nature  of  the  liquid  also  influences  the  direction  of  the  current.  If 
lates,  one  of  copper  and  one  of  iron,  are  immersed  in  dilute  sulphuric 
a  current  is  set  up  proceeding  through  the  liquid  from  the  iron  to  the 
t;  but  if  the  plates,  after  being  washed,  are  placed  in  solution  of 
sium  sulphide,  a  current  is  produced  in  the  opposite  direction— the 
r  is  now  the  positive  metal.  Other  examples  may  be  drawn  from  the 
ing  table,  which  shows  the  electric  deportment  of  the  principal  metals 
three  different  liquids.     It  is  arranged  like  the  preceding  one ;  each 

being  electropositive  towards  any  one  lower  in  the  list,  and  electro- 
ive  towards  any  one  higher. 

Sulphide  of 
potassium 

Zinc 

Copper 

Cadmium 

Tin 

Silver 

Antimony 

Lead 

Bismuth 

Nickel 

Iron 

I'oltaic  current  may  also  be  produced  by  means  of  two  liquids  and  one 
This  may  be  shown  by  the  following  experiment : — In  a  beaker  con- 
l  strong  nitric  acid  is  placed  a  small  porous  cylinder  closed  at  one 
nd  containing  strong  solution  of  caustic  potass.  If  now  two  platinum 
connected  with  the  two  ends  of  a  galvanometer  (821)  are  immersed 
lively  in  the  alkali  and  in  the  acid,  a  voltaic  current  is  produced, 
:ding  in  the  wire  from  the  nitric  acid  to  the  potass,  which  thus 
pond  respectively  to  the  negative  and  positive  plates  in  ordinary 
s. 

netal  which  is  acted  upon  by  a  liquid  can  be  protected  from  solution 
cing  in  contact  with  it  a  more  electropositive  metal,  and  thus  forming 
)le  voltaic  circuit.  This  principle  is  the  basis  of  Davy's  proposal  to 
t  the  copper  sheathings  of  ships,  which  are  rapidly  acted  upon  by  sea- 
If  zinc  or  iron  be  connected  with  the  copper,  these  metals  are  dis- 
and  the  copper  protected.  Davy  found  that  a  piece  of  zinc  the  size 
tail  was  sufficient  to  protect  a  surface  of  forty  or  fifty  square  inches  ; 


Caustic  potass 

Hydrochloric  acid 

Zinc 

Zinc 

Tin 

Cadmium 

Cadmium 

Tin 

Antimony 

Lead 

Lead 

Iron 

Bismuth 

Copper 

Iron 

Bismuth 

Copper 

Nickel 

Nickel 

Silver 

Silver 

Antimony 
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unfortunately  the  proposal  has  not  been  of  practical  value,  fw  tbeco 
must  be  attacked  to  a  certain  extent  to  prevent  the  adheceim  of  m 
plants  and  shellfish. 

803.  V»lea  wlmA  eleotrodeB. — If  the  wire  connecting  the  two  ten 
plates  of  a  voltaic  couple  be  cut,  it  is  clear,  from  what  has  been  sud  iM 
the  origin  and  direction  of  the  current,  that  positive  electricity  viU 
accumulate  at  the  end  of  the  wire  attached  to  the  copper  or  negative  [1>^ 
and  negative  electricity  on  the  wire  attached  to  the  line  or  pontive|ilat 
These  terminals  have  been  called  the  ^fi  of  it 
battery.  For  experimental  purposes,  more 
ally  in  the  decomposition  of  salts,  plates  of  pi 
are  attached  lo  the  ends  of  the  wires.  Instead  of  ik 
term  poles,  the  word  electrode  (ip^ticrpor  and  ilW' 
way)  is  now  commonly  used  ;  for  these  are  the  w^ 
through  which  the  respective  electricities  emti^l 
It  is  important  not  to  confound  the  positive^ 
with  the  positive  fio/e  or  electrode.  The  poiin* 
electrode  is  that  connected  with  the  negative  pUK 
while  the  negative  electrode  is  connected  uith  ibt 
positive  plate. 

804.  V»lt»lo  pll*.  ▼•tt*le  bftMBiy.— \^1ieii  1 
series  of  voltaic  elements  or  pairs  are  arranged  > 
that  ihe  line  of  one  element  is  connected  wiib  it 
copper  of  another,  the  line  of  this  with  the  coppc 
\  j,  of  another,  and  so  on,  the  arrangement  is  callfi^  J 
voUiiic  battery;  and  by  its  means  the  cfieci 
duccd  by  a  sinfjle  clement  are  capable  of  bei 
greatly  increased. 

The  earliest  of  these  arrange  men  is  was  deviwJ^ 

Volta  himself.   It  consists  (fig.  686)  of  aseries  ..'f  i 

piled  one  over  the  other  in  the  following  order:- 

the  bottom,  on  a  frame  of  wood,  is  a  disc  of  cop[tt 

'   then  a  disc  of  cloth  moistened  by  acidulated  w 

by  brine,  then  a  disc  of  line  ;  on  this  a  disc  of  ccpffi 

and  another  disc  of  moistened  cloth,  to  which  t?^ 

'^'      '  follow  as  many  sets  of  linc- cloth -copper,  always 

same  order,  as  may  be  convenient,  the  highest  disc  being  of  linc. 

discs  are  kept  in  a  vertical  position  by  glass  rods. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  we  have  here  a  series  of  simple  vohaic  coupis 
the  moisture  in  the  cloth  acting  as  the  liquid  in  the  cases  already  ir 
and  that  the  terminal  zinc  is  the  negative  and  the  terminal  copper  the  posLi" 
pule.  From  the  mode  of  its  arrangement,  and  from  its  discoverer,  theJp^ 
ratus  is  known  as  the  vo/taic pite,  a  lerai  apphcd  to  all  apparatus  of  ihiiW 
for  accumulating  the  effects  of  dynamical  electricity. 

The  distribution  of  electricity  in  the  pile  varies  according  :is  If  is  io'* 
neclion  with  the  ground  hy  one  of  its  extremities,  or  as  it  is  iowUfd  II 
being  placed  on  a  non-conducting  cake  of  resin  or  glass. 

In  the  former  case,  the  end  in  contact  with  the  ground  is  neuirai.J* 
the  rest  of  the  apparatus  contains  only  one  kind  of  electricity  ;  this  b  >>''' 
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soldered,  which  is  bent  twice  at  right  angles  and  is  soldered  to  the  zinc  plate ; 
and  the  first  zinc,  Z,  is  surrounded  by  the  first  copper  C  ;  these  two  consti- 
tute a  couple,  and  each  couple  is  immersed  in  a  glass  vessel,  containing 
acidulated  water.  The  copper,  C,  is  soldered  to  the  second  zinc  by  the  strip 
o^  and  this  zinc  is  in  turn  surrounded  by  a  second  copper,  and  so  on. 

Fig.  687  represents  a  pile  of  sixteen  couples  united  in  two  parallel  series 
of  eight  each.  All  these  couples  are  fixed  to  a  cross  frame  of  wood,  by  which 
they  can  be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure.  When  the  battery  is  not  wanted, 
the  couples  are  lifted  out  of  the  liquid.  The  water  in  these  vessels  is  usually 
acidulated  with  ^^  sulphuric  and  ^  of  nitric  acid. 

Har^s  deflagraior, — This  is  a  simple  voltaic  arrangement,  consisting  of 
two  large  sheets  of  copper  and  zinc  rolled  together  in  a  spiral,  but  preser\'ed 
from  direct  contact  by  bands  of  leather  or  horsehair.  The  whole  is  immersed 
in  a  vessel  containing  acidulated  water,  and  the  two  plates  are  connected 
outside  the  liquid  by  a  conducting  wire. 

806.  Bnfeeblement  of  tlie  current  inbattAries.  Secondary  currents. 
The  various  batteries  already  described — Volta's,  Wollaston's,  and  Hare's, 
which  consist  essentially  of  two  metals  and  one  liquid — labour  under  the 
objection  that  the  currents  produced  rapidly  diminish  in  strength. 

This  is  principally  due  to  three  causes  :  the  first  is  the  decrease  in  the 
chemical  action  owing  to  the  neutralisation  of  the  sulphuric  acid  by  its  com- 
bination with  the  zinc.  This  is  a  necessary  action,  for  upon  it  depends  the 
current ;  it  therefore  occurs  in  all  batteries,  and  is  without  remedy  except  by 
replacement  of  acid  and  zinc.  The  second  is  due  to  what  is  called  local 
action  ;  that  is,  the  production  of  small  closed  circuits  in  the  active  metal, 
owing  to  the  impurities  it  contains.  These  local  currents  rapidly  wear  away 
the  active  plate,  without  contributing  anything  to  the  continuance  of  the 
general  current.  They  are  remedied  by  amalgamating  the  zinc  with  mercur)', 
by  which  chemical  action  is  prevented  until  the  circuit  is  closed,  as  will  be 
more  fully  explained  (816).  The  third  arises  from  the  production  of  an 
inverse  electromotive  force,  which  tends  to  produce  a  current  in  a  contrary' 
direction  to  the  principal  current,  and  therefore  to  destroy  it  either  totally 
or  partially.  In  the  fundamental  experiment  (tig.  685),  when  the  circuit  is 
closed,  zinc  sulphate  is  formed,  which  dissolves  in  the  liquid,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  layer  of  hydrogen  gas  is  gradually  formed  on  the  surface  of  the 
copper  plate.  This  diminishes  the  activity  of  the  combination  in  more  than 
one  way.  In  the  first  place,  it  interferes  with  the  contact  between  the  metal 
and  the  liquid  ;  in  the  second  place,  in  proportion  as  the  copper  becomes 
roated  with  hydrogen,  we  have  virtually  a  plate  of  hydrogen  instead  of  a 
plate  of  copper  opposed  to  the  zinc,  and  in  addition,  the  hydrogen,  by  react- 
inj:;  on  the  zinc  sulphate,  which  accumulates  in  the  liquid,  gradually  causes  a 
deposition  of  zinc  on  the  surface  of  the  copper ;  hence,  instead  of  having 
two  different  metals  unequally  attacked,  the  two  metals  become  gradually 
less  different,  and,  consequently,  the  total  efiect  and  the  current  become 
weaker  and  weaker. 

"Wi^  polarisation  of  the  plate  (as  this  phenomenon  is  termed)  maybe 
destroyed  by  breaking  the  circuit  and  exposing  the  copper  plate  to  the  air ; 
the  deposited  hydrogen  is  thus  more  or  less  completely  got  rid  of,  and  on 
again  closing  the  circuit  the  current  has  nearly  its  original  strength.     The 
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same  result  is  obtained  wlicn  the  current  of  another  battery  is  transniitlcd 
through  the  battery  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  first. 

When  platinum  electrodes  are  used 
to  decompose  water,  a  similar  pheno- 
menon is  produced,  called  polarisation 
of  the  electrodes^  which  may  be  illus- 
trated by  an  arrangement  represented 
in  fig.  688,  in  which  B  is  a  constant 
element,  V,  a  vohamcter  (845),  G  a 
galvanometer  (821),  and  H  a  mercury 
cup.  The  wire  L  being  disconnected 
from  H,  a  current  is  produced  in  the 
voltameter,  the  direction  of  which  is 
from  P  to  P' ;  if  now  the  wire  F  be  ^'**  ^• 

detached  from  H,  and  L  be  connected  therewith,  a  current  is  produced 
in  the  voltameter,  the  direction  of  which  is  from  P  to  P' ;  if  now  the  wire  F 
be  detached  from  H,  and  L  be  connected  therewith,  a  current  is  produced 
through  the  galvanometer  the  direction  of  which  is  from  P'  to  P  :  that  is,  the 
opposite  of  that  which  the  element  had  previously  produced.  Becquerel  and 
Faraday  have  shown  that  this  polarisation  of  the  metals  results  from  the 
deposits  caused  by  the  passage  of  the  current,  and  an  important  application 
of  this  phenomenon  will  be  found  described  further  on  (849). 

CONSTANT  CURRENTS. 

807.  OonBtant  onrrentB. — With  few  exceptions,  batteries  composed  of 
elements  with  a  single  liquid  have  almost  gone  out  of  use,  in  consequence 
of  the  rapid  enfeeblement  of  the  current  produced.  They  have  been  replaced 
by  batteries  with  two  liquids,  which  are  called  constant  batteries  because 
their  action  continues  without  material  alteration  for  a  considerable  period 
of  time.  The  essential  point  to  be  attended  to  in  securing  a  constant  current 
is  to  prevent  the  polarisation  of  the  inactive  metal ;  in  other  words,  to  hinder 
any  permanent  deposition  of  hydrogen  on  its  surface.  This  is  effected  by 
placing  the  inactive  metal  in  a  liquid  upon  which  the  deposited  hydrogen 
can  act  chemically. 

808.  B«iitoll*B  batterj. — This  was  the  first  form  of  the  constant  battery, 
and  was  invented  by  Daniell  in  the  year  1836.  As  regards  the  constancy 
of  its  action,  it  is  perhaps  still  the  best  of  all  constant  batteries.  Fig.  689 
represents  a  single  element.  A  glass  or  porcelain  vessel,  V,  contains  a 
saturated  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  in  which  is  immersed  a  copper 
cylinder,  G,  open  at  both  ends,  and  perforated  by  holes.  At  the  upper  part 
of  this  cylinder  there  is  an  annular  shelf,  G,  also  perforated  by  small  holes, 
and  below  the  level  of  the  solution  ;  this  is  intended  to  support  cr>-stals  of 
copper  sulphate  to  replace  that  decomposed  as  the  electrical  action  pro- 
ceeds. Inside  the  cylinder  is  a  thin  porous  vessel,  P,  of  unglazed  earthen- 
ware. This  contains  either  water  or  solution  of  common  salt  or  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  in  which  is  placed  the  cylinder  of  amalgamated  zinc,  Z.  Two 
thin  strips  of  copper,/  and  «,  fixed  by  binding  screws  to  the  copper  and  to 
the  zinc,  serve  for  connecting  the  elements  in  series. 

When  a  DanielPs  element  is  closed,  the  hydrogen   resulting  from  the 
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action  of  the  dilute  add  on  the  zinc  is  liberated  on  the  surface  of  the  copper 
plate,  but  meets  there  the  copper  sulphate,  which  is  reduced,  forming  stil- 
phuric  acid  and  metallic  copper,  which  is  deposited  on  the  surface  t>f  the 
copper  plate.  In  this  way  copper  sulphate  in 
solution  is  taken  up  ;  and  if  it  were  all  con- 
sumed, hydrogen  would  be  deposited  on  the 
copper,  and  the  current  would  lose  its  con- 
stancy. This  is  prevented  by  the  crystals  of 
copper  sulphate  which  keep  the  solution  satu- 
rated. The  sulphuric  acid  produced  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  sulphate  permeates  the 
porous  cylinder,  and  tends  to  replace  the  acid 
used  up  by  its  action  on  the  zinc ;  and  as  the 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  formed  in  the  solu- 
tion of  copper  sulphate  is  regular,  and  propor- 
tional to  the  acid  used  in  dissolving  the  rinc, 
ihe  action  of  this  acid  on  the  tine  is  regular 
also,  and  thus  a  constant  current  is  produced. 
'^'     ''  In  order  10  join  together   several  of  these 

elements  to  form  a  battery,  the  zinc  of  one  is  connected  either  by  a  copper 
wire  or  strip  with  the  copper  of  the  next,  and  so  on,  from  one  element  to 
another,  as  shown  in  fig.  693,  for  another  kind  of  battery. 

Instead  of  a  porous  earthenware  vessel  a  bag  of  sailcloth  may  be  used 
for  the  diaphragm  separating  the  two  liquids.  The  elTect  is  at  lirst  more 
powerful,  but  the  two  solutions  mix  more  rapidly,  which  weakens  the  current. 
The  object  of  the  diaphragm  is  to  allow  the  current  to  pass,  but  to  prevent 
as  much  as  possible  the  mixture  of  the  two  liquids. 

The  current  produced  by  a  Daniell's  batler>-  is  constant  for  some  hours ; 
its  action  is  stronger  when  it  is  placed  in  hot  water.  Its  electromotive 
force  is  i-i:  volts. 

809.  Crove'a  battepy- — In  this  battery  the  copper  sulphate  solutionis 
replaced  by  nitric  aoid,  and  the  copper  by  platinum,  by  which  greater  electro- 
motive force  is  obtained.  Fig.  690 
represents  one  of  the  forms  of  a 
couple  of  this  battery.  It  consists 
of  a  glass  vessel,  A,  partially  filled 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (i  :  8'; 
of  a  cylinder  of  zinc,  Z,  open  at  both 
ends  ;  of  a  vessel  V,  made  of  porous 
earthenware,  and  containing  ordi- 
nary nitric  acid  :  of  a  plate  iif 
platinum,  P  (fig.  691),  bent  in  the 
form  of  an  S,  and  fixed  to  a  cover, 
r,  which  rests  on  the  porous  vessel. 
The  platinum  is  connected  wilh  a 
binding  screw,  fi,  and  there  is  a  [ 
similar  binding  screw  on  the  zinc. 
In  this  ballery  the  hydrogen,  which 
meeting  the  nitric  acid,  decomposes 


wuulil  be  disengaged  on  the  pli 
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it,  forming  hyponiirous  acid,  which  dissolves,  or  is  disengaged  as  nitrous 
fumes.  Grove's  battery  is  ihe  most  convenient  and  one  of  the  most  powerful 
of  the  two-fluid  batteries.  It  is,  however,  expensive,  owing  to  the  high  price 
of  platinum ;  besides  which  the  platinum  is  liable,  after  some  time,  to 
become  brittle  and  break  very  easily.  Bui  as  the  platinum  is  not  consumed, 
it  retains  most  of  its  value,  and  when  the  plates  which  have  been  used  in  a 
battery  are  heated  to  redness,  they  regain  their  elasticity. 

810.  SnnasB'a   Itmxturf, —  Hunsen's^   also    known    as    the    nine   carbon 
battery,  was  invented  in    1843;  it    is  in   effect  a  Grove's  battery,   where 


the  plate  of  platinum  is  replaced  by  a  cylinder  of  carbon.  This  is  innde 
either  of  the  graphitotdal  carbon  deposited  in  gas  retorts,  or  by  calcin- 
ing in  an  iron  mould  an  intimate  mixture  of  coke  and  bituminous  coal,  finely 
powdered  and  strongly  compressed.  Both  these  modifications  of  carbon  are 
good  conductors.  Each  element  consists  of  the  following  parts  ;  i.  a  vessel, 
F  (fig.  693),  either  of  stoneware  or  of  glass,  containing  dilute  sulphuric  acid  ; 
3.  a  hollow  cylinder,  Z,  of  amalgamated  zinc  ;  3.  a  porous  vessel,  V,  in  nhich 
is  ordinary  nitric  actd  ;  4.  a  rod  of  carbon,  C,  prepared  in  the  abo^e 
manner.  In  the  vessel  F  the  line  is  first  placed,  and  in  it  the  carbon  C  in 
the  porous  vessel  V  as  seen  in  P.  To  the  carbon  is  fixed  a  binding  screw, 
m,  to  which  a  copper  wire  is  attached,  forming  the  positive  pole.  The  jinc 
is  provided  with  a  similar  binding  screw,  n,  and  wire,  which  is  thus  a  negative 
pole. 

The  elements  are  arranged  to  form  a  battery  (fig.  693)  by  connecting  each 
carbon  to  the  zinc  of  the  following  one  by  means  of  the  clamps  »in,  and  a 
strip  of  coppter,  IT,  represented  in  the  top  of  the  figure.  The  copper  is  pressed 
at  one  end  between  the  carbon  and  the  clamp,  and  at  the  other  it  is  soldered 
to  the  clamp  n,  which  is  lilted  on  the  zinc  of  the  following  element,  and  so 
forth.  The  clamp  of  the  first  carbon  and  that  of  the  last  zinc  are  alone  pro- 
vided with  binding  screws,  to  which  are  attached  the  wires. 

The  chemical  action  of  Bunsen's  battery  is  the  same  as  that  of  Grove's, 
and  being  equally  powerful,  while  less  costly,  is  very  generally  used  on 
the  Continent.  But  though  its  first  cost  is  less  than  that  of  Grove's  battery, 
it  is  more  expensive  to  work,  and  is  not  so  convenient  to  manipulate. 

Ca/tan't  battery  is  a  modified  form  of  Gro\'e'5.     Instead  of  zinc  and  pliii- 
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num,  zinc  and  platinised  lead  are  used,  and  instead  of  pure  nitric  acid  Callan 
used  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid,  nitric  acid,  and  saturated  solution  of 
nitre.     The  battery  is  said  to  be  equal  in  its  action  to  Grove's,  and  is  much 

Callan  has  also  constructed  a  battery  in  which  zinc  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  forms  the  positive  plate,  and  cast  iron  in  strong  nitric  acid  the  negative. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  iron  becomes  passive  :  it  is  strongly  electro- 
negative, and  does  not  dissolve.  If,  however,  the  nitric  acid  becomes  too 
weak,  the  iron  is  dissolved  with   simultaneous  disengagement  of  nitrous 

After  being  in  use  some  time,  all  the  batteries  in  which  the  polarisation  is 
prevented  by  nitric  acid  disengaj^e  nitrous  fumes  in  large  quantities,  and  this 
is  a  serious  objection  to  their  use,  especially  in  closed  rooms.  To  prevent 
this,  nitric  acid  is  frequently  replaced  by  chromic  acid,  or,  better,  by  a  mixture 
of  4  parts  potassium  bichromate,  4  parts  sulphuric  acid,  and  18  water.  The 
liberatedhydrogenreducesthechromic  acid  to  the  stale  of  oxide  of  chromium, 


which  remains  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid.  With  the  same  view,  sesqui- 
■  hloride  of  iron  is  sometimes  substituted  for  nitric  acid  ;  it  becomes  re- 
duced 10  prntochloride.  But  the  action  of  the  elements  thus  modified  is 
rnnsidcrably  less  than  when  nitric  acid  is  used,  owing  10  the  increased  re- 

811.  Smee'B  battery.— In  this  battery  the  polarisation  of  the  negative 
plate  is  prevented  by  mechanical  means.  Each  element  consists  of  a  sheet  of 
platinum  placed  between  two  vertical  plates  of  zinc,  as  in  ('.rove's  battery ; 
hut  as  there  is  only  a  single  liquid,  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  elements  have 
much  the  form  of  those  in  Wollaston's  ballery.  The  adherence  of  hydrogen 
m  the  negative  plate  is  prevented  by  covering  the  platinum  with  a  deposit  of 
finely  divided  platinum.  In  this  manner  the  surface  is  roughened,  which 
f:icilitates  the  disengagement  of  hydrogen  to  a  remarkable  extent,  and  con- 
>equenlly  diminishes  the  resistance  of  a  couple.     Instead  of  platinum,  silver 
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covered  with  a  deposit  of  finely  divided  platinum  is  frequently  substituted,  as 
being  cheaper. 

Walker's  6atlery.—lh\i  resembles  Smee's  battery,  but  the  elecironegative 
plate  is  either  gas  graphite  or  platinised  graphite ;  it  is  excited  by  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  This  battery  is  used  in  all  the  stations  of  the  South-Eastem 
Railway  ;  it  has  considerable  electromotive  force,  is  convenient  and  econo- 
mical in  manipulation,  and  large-sized  elements  can  be  construaed  at  a 
cheap  rate, 

813.  Xcoant  bstteriea. — The  mercury  sutphaU  battery  (Rg.  694)  dc' 
vised  by  Mari^  Davy,  is  essentially  a  zinc-carbon  element,  but  of  smaller 
dimensions  than  those  elements  usually  are.  In  the  outer  vessel,  V,  ordi- 
nary  water  or  brine  is  placed,  and  in  the  porous  vessel  mercury  sulphate. 
This  salt  is  agitated  with  about  three  times  its  volume  of  water,  in  which  it  is 
difficultly  soluble,  and  the  liquid  pouredolf  from  the  pasty  mass.    The  carbon 


being  placed  in  the  porous  vessel,  the  spaces  are  tilled  with  the  residue,  and 
then  the  decanted  liquid  poured  into  it. 

Chemical  action  takes  place  only  when  the  cell  is  closed.  The  zinc  then 
decomposes  the  water,  liberating  hydrogen,  which,  traversing  the  porous 
vessel,  reduces  the  mercury  sulphate,  forming  metallic  mercury,  which  collects 
at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  while  the  sulphuric  acid  formed  at  the  same  lime 
traverses  the  diaphragm  to  act  on  the  zinc  and  thus  increases  the  action. 

The  mercury  which  is  deposited  may  be  used  to  prepare  a  quantity  of 
sulphate  equal  to  that  which  has  been  consumed.  A  small  quantity  of  the 
solution  of  mercury  sulphate  may  also  pass  through  the  diaphragm  ;  but 
this  is  rather  advantageous,  as  its  effect  is  to  amalgamate  the  zinc. 

The  electromotive  force  of  this  element  is  about  a  quarter  greater  than  that 
of  Daniell's  element,  but  it  has  greater  resistance ;  it  is  rapidly  exhausted 
when  continuously  worked,  though  it  appears  well  suited  for  discontinuous 
work,  as  with  the  telegraph,  and  with  alarums. 

Gravity  batteries. — The  use  of  porous  vessels  is  liable  to  many  objections, 
more  especially  in  the  case,  of  Daniell's  batter>'.  in  which  iliey  gradually 
become  encrusted  with  copper,  which  destroys  them.  A  kind  of  battery  has 
been  devised  in  which  the  porous  vessel  is  entirely  dispensed  with,  and  the 
separation  of  the  liquids  is  effected  by  the  difference  of  density.     Such 
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batteries  are  called  gravity  batteries.  Fig.  695  represents  a  form  devised 
by  Callaud.  V  is  a  glass  or  earthenware  vessel  in  which  is  a  copper  plate 
soldered  to  a  wire  insulated  by  gutta-percha.  On  the  plate  is  a  layer  of 
crystals  of  copper  sulphate,  C  ;  the  whole  is  then  filled  with  water,  and  the 
zinc  cylinder,  Z,  is  immersed  in  it.  The  lower  part  of  the  liquid  becomes 
saturated  with  copper  sulphate  ;  the  action  of  the  battery  is  that  of  a  Daniell, 
and  the  zinc  sulphate  which  gradually  forms,  floats  on  the  solution  of  copper 
sulphate  owing  to  its  lower  density.  This  battery  is  easily  manipulated,  the 
consumption  of  copper  sulphate  is  economical,  and  when  not  agitated  it 
works  constantly  for  some  time,  provided  care  be  taken  to  replace  the  water 
lost  by  evaporation. 

Meidinget^s  element,  which  is  much  used  in  Germany,  is  essentially  a 
gravity  battery  of  special  construction,  with  zinc  in  solution  of  magnesic 
sulphate,  and  copper  in  solution  of  copper  sulphate. 

Minottds  battery. — This  may  be  described  as  a  DanielPs  element,  in 
which  the  porous  vessel  is  replaced  by  a  layer  of  sawdust  or  of  sand.  At 
the  bottom  of  an  earthenware  vessel  (fig.  696)  is  placed  a  layer  of  coarsely- 
powdered  copper  sulphate  «,  and  on  this  a  copper  plate  provided  with  an 
insulated  copper  wire  /.  On  this  there  is  a  layer  of  sand  or  of  sawdust  bc^ 
and  then  the  whole  is  filled  with  water,  in  which  rests  a  zinc  cylinder  Z. 
The  action  is  just  that  of  a  Daniell ;  the  sawdust  prevents  the  mixture  of 
the  liquids,  but  it  also  offers  great  resistance,  which  increases  with  its  thick- 
ness. From  its  simplicity  and  economy,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  is 
constructed,  this  battery  merits  increased  attention. 

De  la  Rue  and  Muiier's  element  consists  of  a  glass  tube  about  6  inches 
long  by  075  inch  in  diameter,  closed  by  a  vulcanised  india-rubber  stopper 
through  which  passes  a  zinc  rod  o*i8  inch  in  diameter  and  5  inches  long. 
A  flattened  silver  wire  also  passes  through  the  stopper  to  the  bottom  of  the 
tube,  in  which  is  placed  about  half  an  ounce  of  silver  chloride,  the  greater 
part  of  the  cell  being  filled  with  solution  of  sal-ammoniac.  The  hydrogen 
evolved  at  the  negative  plate  reduces  the  chloride  to  metallic  silver,  which 
is  thereby  recovered.  Since  there  is  only  one  liquid,  and  the  solid  electro- 
lyte is  not  acted  upon  when  the  circuit  is  open,  the  element  is  easily  worked 
and  requires  little  attention.  It  is  very  compact,  1,000  elements  occup)injj 
a  space  of  less  than  a  cubic  yard  ;  De  la  Rue  and  Miiller  have  used  as 
many  as  14,400  such  cells  in  investigations  on  the  stratification  of  the  electric 
light.  A  battery  of  8,040  of  these  cells  gave  a  spark  \  of  an  inch  in  length 
in  air  under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  ;  while  under  a  pressure  of 
a  quarter  of  an  atmosphere  the  striking  distance  was  \\  inch. 

The  electromotive  force  of  a  silver  chloride  cell  is  1*03  of  a  volt,  and  thai 
of  one  made  with  silver  bromide  is  0*908  :  hence  a  series  of  4  cells,  three  of 
the  silver  chloride  cells  with  one  of  bromide,  give  an  average  electromotive 
force  of  I  volt  (814). 

f.atimer  Clark's  element  consists  of  pure  mercur>-  as  a  negative  plate 
covered  with  a  paste  obtained  by  boiling  sulphate  of  mcrcur)'  in  a  saturated 
solution  of  zinc  sulphate.  The  positive  metal  is  a  plate  of  zinc  resting  on 
this  paste  of  sulphate.  Insulated  wires,  leading  to  the  mercury' and  the  zinc 
respectively,  form  the  connections.  This  battery  is  not  well  adapted  for 
continuous  work,  but  it  furnishes  a  standard  of  electromotive  force,  which  is 
constant  and  can  be  relied  upon.     Its  electromotive  force  is  1*46  volts. 
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A  canvenicDt  form  of  etement  for  many  purposes  is  the  potassium  bUhro- 
wuUt  or  as  it  is  frequently  termed  i\\k  biehromaie  of  potass  element  (fig.  697). 
It  consists  of  a  zinc  plate,  Z,  attached  to  a  brass 
rod,  which  slides  up  and  down  in  a  brass  tube  in  an 
ebonite  or  porcelain  cover,  so  as  to  be  wholly  or 
partially  immersed  in  the  liquid.  Two  graphite 
plates,  C  C,  are  similarly  fitted  in  the  cover,  and  by 
tneans  of  strips  of  brass  the  carbon  and  the  zinc 
plates  are  respectively  in  connection  with  the  binding 
icrews,  which  thus  form  the  poles.  The  exciting 
liquid  is  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  potassium-bichro- 
mate, 2  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  10  of  water. 

The  electromotive  force  is  about  1-8  or  i'9  that 
of  a  Daniell ;  when  the  element  is  closed  by  a  wire 
cif  small  resistance  its  E.  M.  F  increases  slightly  at 
first,  then  remains  constant  for  some  time,  after  which 
it  rapidly  sinks  to  half  its  original  amount. 

In  Niaudefs  element  a  zinc  cylinder  dips  in  a 
solution  of  common  salt  and  surrounds  a  porous  cell,  ^    . 

in  which  is  a  carbon  plate  surrounded  by  pieces  of 

carbon  and  filled  with  chloride  of  lime,  which  does  not  act  on  the  zinc  even 
when  the  circuit  is  closed.    The  electromotive  force  is  1'6  that  of  a  Daniell. 

813.  &«ol»nebi*a  etameitt. — This  consists  (fig.  698)  of  a  rod  of  carbon, 
C,  placed  in  a  porous  pot,  which  is  then 
very  tightly  packed  with  a  mixture  of 
pyrolusite  (peroxide  of  manganese)  and 
;as  graphite  M.  This  is  covered  over 
with  a  layer  of  pitch.  At  the  top  of  the 
carbon  is  soldered  a  mass  of  lead,  L,  to 
which  is  affixed  a  binding  screw.  The 
positive  plate  is  a  rod  of  zinc  Z,  in  which 
is  fixed  a  copper  wire.  The  exciting 
liquid  consists  of  a  strong  ."iolution  of 
lal-ammoniac,  contained  in  a  glass  vessel 
t;,  which  is  not  more  than  one-third  full. 
The  electromotive  force  of  the  element 
s  said  to  be  about  one-third  greater 
:han  that  of  a  Daniell's  element  ;  its  in- 
ternal resistance  varies  of  course  with  the 
iiie,  but  is  slated  to  be  from  two  to  three 
limes  that  of  an  ohm.  The  battery  is  not 
adapted  for  continuous  work,  as  in  heavy  I 

telegraphic  circuits,  or  in  electroplating, 
Mice  it  soon  becomes  polarised  ;  it  has, 
however,  the  valuable  property  of  quickly 
regaining  its  original  strength  when  left  at 
rest,  and  is  extremely  well  adapted  for  disconti 
electrical  bells. 

A  rod  of  carbon  4}  x  ij  x  j^  inches  should  have  a  maximum 
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I  ohm  ;  but  good  plates  made  from  the  carbon  of  gas  retorts  do  not  average 
more  than  0*5,  and  in  some  cases  ci  unit.  If  the  resistance  equals  an  ohm, 
the  conducting  power  of  carbon  is  about  0*003  that  of  mercury. 

A  drawback  to  the  use  of  carbon  is  that,  from  its  porosity,  the  exciting 
liquid  rises,  and  forms,  at  the  junction  with  the  binding  screw,  local  cur- 
rents which  injure  or  destroy  contact.  This  may  be  remedied  to  a  very 
great  extent  by  soaking  the  plates  before  use  in  hot  melted  paraffine,  which 
penetrates  into  the  pores,  expelling  the  air.  On  cooling  it  solidifies  and 
prevents  the  capillary  action  mentioned  above.  By  carefully  scraping  the 
paraffine  from  the  outside,  a  surface  is  exposed  which  is  as  good  a  conductor 
as  if  the  pores  were  filled  with  air.  Measurements  have  shown  that  the 
resistance  of  a  rod  thus  prepared  is  not  altered. 

In  a  recent  modification  of  his  element  Leclanch^  dispensed  with  the 
porous  cell,  and  placed  the  carbon  plate  C  between  two  similar  flat  prisms 
made  by  compressing  a  mixture  of  55  parts  of  graphite,  40  parts  of  pyrolusitc, 
and  5  parts  of  shellac  in  steel  moulds  at  a  temperature  of  100®  under  a  pressure 
of  300  atmospheres. 

8 1 4.  BleotromotlTe  foree  of  dlfferentelements. — The  following  numbers 
represent  the  electromotive  force  of  some  of  the  elements  most  frequently 
used,  compared  with  that  of  an  ordinary  DanielFs  cell  charged  as  above 
described  ;  they  .ire  the  means  of  many  careful  determinations  : — 

Daniell's  element  set  up  with  water i  -00 

„  pure  zinc  and  pure  water,  with  pure 
copper  and  pure  saturated  solution 
of  copper  sulphate  .         .         .     ro2 


»»  » 


Lcclancbe's    „  ,,      zinc    in   saturated    solution   of   am- 

monium chloride     . 


Marie  Davy's,, 

Bunsen's         „  „  carbon  in  nitric  acid 

,,  „  „  carbon  in  chromic  acid 

(jrove's  „  „  platinum  in  nitric  acid 


<» 


132 
1-41 

177 
1-87 

1-82 


The  greatest  electromotive  force  as  yet  observed  is  by  Beetz  in  a  couple 
<  onsisting  of  potassium  amalj^am  in  caustic  potash,  combined  with  pyrolusitc 
in  a  solution  of  potassium  permanganate.  It  is  three  times  as  much  as  that 
of  a  Daniell's  element. 

The  standard  of  electromotive  force  on  the  C.  G.  S.  system  is  the  VoJt. 
This  is  equal  to  i  ,000,000,000  or  10"  absolute  electromagnetic  units  (709)  :  the 
latter  way  cf  expressing  it  is  convenient,  as  avoiding  the  use  of  long  numbers. 
The  volt  is  rather  less  than  the  electromotive  force  of  a  Daniell's  cell,  the 
mean  value  of  which  may  be  taken  at  ri2  volt.  The  unit  of  current,  which 
is  called  an  Amp}re^  is  the  current  due  to  an  electromotive  force  of  one 
volt  working  through  a  resistance  of  one  ohm. 

815.  Comparison  of  the  voltaic  battery  witb  a  fk-iotional  electrical 
xnaclilne. — Kxcept  in  the  case  of  batteries  consisting  of  a  very  large  number 
of  couples,  the  difference  of  potentials  between  the  terminals  is  far  weaker 
than  in  friciional  electrical  machines,  and  is  insufficient  to  give  any  visible 
spark.  With  I)c  la  Rue  and  Miiller's  great  battery  the  striking  distance 
between  two  terminals  was  found  to  increase  with  the  potential,  but  for  high 
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>otentials  rather  more  rapidly  than  in  direct  ratio.  Thus  while  the  striking 
listance  was  o'oi2  in.  with  the  potential  due  to  1,200  of  their  cells,  it  was 
)-o49  in.  with  4,800  cells,  and  0*133  ii^-  ^i^h  1 1,000  cells. 

In  the  case  of  a  small  battery  or  of  a  single  cell,  very  delicate  tests  are 
squired  to  detect  any  sig^s  of  free  electrification.  But  by  means  of  a  deli- 
rate  condensing  electroscope,  and  by  extremely  careful  insulation,  it  can  be 
ihown  that  one  pole  possesses  a  positive  and  the  other  a  negative  charge. 
F^or  this  purpose  one  of  the  plates  of  the  electroscope  is  connected  with 
mc  pole,  and  the  other  with  the  other  pole  or  with  the  ground.  The 
electroscope  thus  becomes  charged,  and  on  breaking  the  communication 
ilectroscopic  indications  are  observed. 

On  the  other  hand  the  strength  of  current  which  a  voltaic  element  can 
ntxiuce  in  a  good  conductor  is  much  greater  than  that  which  can  be  pro- 
luced  by  a  machine.  Faraday  immersed  two  wires— one  of  zinc,  and  the 
>ther  of  platinum,  each  {^  of  an  inch  in  diameter— in  acidulated  water  for  l^ 
>f  a  second.  The  effect  thus  produced  on  a  magnetic  needle  in  this  short 
:ime  was  greater  than  that  produced  by  23  turns  of  the  large  electrical 
nachine  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

Nystrom  has  ascertained  by  quantitative  measurements  that  the  potential 
>f  the  charge  of  the  cover  of  an  ordinary  electrophorus  is  not  less  than  50,000 
imes  as  great  as  the  potential  of  a  Meidinger's  cell  (812) ;  that  is,  that  not 
CSS  than  50,000  of  those  elements  would  be  required  to  produce  the  same 
x>tential  as  the  electrophorus.  In  practice,  a  far  greater  number  would  be 
leeded,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  good  insulation. 

816.  Amalgmmaf  d  Blno.  &oe«l  omrentB. — Perfectly  pure  distilled 
!inc  is  not  attacked  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  but  becomes  so  when  immersed 
n  that  liquid  in  contact  with  a  plate  of  copper  or  of  platinum.  Ordinary 
rommercial  zinc,  on  the  contrary,  is  rapidly  dissolved  by  dilute  acid.  This, 
ioubtless,  arises  from  the  impurity  of  the  zinc,  which  always  contains  traces 
nther  or  iron  or  lead.  Being  electronegative  towards  zinc,  they  tend  to 
9roduce  local  electrical  currents^  which  accelerate  the  chemical  action  with- 
out increasing  the  quantity  of  electricity  in  the  connecting  wire. 

Zinc,  when  amalgamated,  acquires  the  properties  of  perfectly  pure  zinc 
ind  is  unaltered  by  dilute  acid,  so  long  as  it  is  not  in  contact  with  a  copper 
>r  platinum  plate  immersed  in  the  same  liquid.  To  amalgamate  a  zinc  plate, 
t  is  first  immersed  in  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  so  as  to  obtain  a 
rlean  surface,  and  then  a  drop  of  mercury  is  placed  on  the  plate  and  spread 
3ver  it  with  a  brush.  The  amalgamation  takes  place  immediately,  and  the 
;>latc  has  the  brilliant  aspect  of  mercur>'.  Zinc  as  well  as  other  metals  are 
readily  amalgamated  by  dipping  them  in  an  amalgam  of  one  part  sodium 
ind  200  parts  of  mercury.  Zinc  plates  may  also  be  amalgamated  by  dipping 
:hcm  in  a  solution  of  mercury  prepared  by  dissolving  one  pound  of  mercury 
in  fi\^  pounds  of  aqua  regia  (one  part  of  nitric  to  three  of  hydrochloric  acid), 
ind  then  adding  five  parts  more  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  amalgamation  of  the  zinc  removes  from  its  surface  all  the  impurities, 
especially  the  iron.  The  mercury  effects  a  solution  of  pure  zinc,  which  covers 
:he  surface  of  the  plate,  as  with  a  liquid  layer.  The  process  was  first  applied 
0  electrical  batteries  by  Kemp.  Amalgamated  zinc  is  not  attacked  so  long 
IS  the  circuit  is  not  closed — that  is,  when  there  is  no  current ;  when  closed 
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the  current  is  more  regular,  and  at  the  same  time  stronger,  for  the  same 
quantity  of  metal  dissolved. 

817.  Bry  piles — In  dry  piles  ^^  liquid  is  replaced  by  a  solid  hygrometric 
substance,  such  as  paper  or  leather.  They  are  of  various  kinds  :  in  Zamboni's, 
which  is  most  extensively  used,  the  electromotors  are  tin  or  silver,  and  bin- 
oxide  of  manganese.  To  construct-  one  of  these  a  piece  of  paper  silvered  or 
tinned  on  one  side  is  taken  ;  the  other  side  of  the  paper  is  coated  with  finely- 
powdered  binoxide  of  manganese  by  slightly  moistening  it,  and  rubbing  the 
powder  on  with  a  cork.  Having  placed  together  seven  or  eight  of  these 
sheets,  they  are  cut  by  means  of  a  punch  into  discs  an  inch  in  diameter. 
These  discs  are  then  arranged  in  the  same  order,  so  that  the  tin  or  silver  of 
each  disc  is  in  contact  with  the  manganese  of  the  next.  Having  piled  up  1,200 
or  1,800  couples,  they  are  placed  in  a  glass  tube,  which  is  provided  with  a 
brass  cap  at  each  end.  In  each  cap  there  is  a  rod  and  knob,  by  which  the 
leaves  can  be  pressed  together,  so  as  to  produce  better  contact.  The  knob 
in  contact  with  the  manganese  corresponds  to  the  positive  pole,  while  that 
at  the  other  end,  which  is  in  contact  with  the  silver  or  tin,  is  the  negative 
pole. 

Dry  piles  are  remarkable  for  the  permanence  of  their  action,  which 
may  continue  for  several  years.  Their  action  depends  greatly  on  the  tem- 
perature and  on  the  hygrometric  state  of  the  air.  It  is  stronger  in  summer 
than  in  winter,  and  the  action  of  a  strong  heat  revives  it  when  it  appears 
extinct.  A  Zamboni's  pile  of  2,000  couples  gives  neither  shock  nor  spark, 
but  can  charge  a  Leyden  jar  and  other  condensers.  A  certain  time  is,  how- 
ever, necessary,  for  electricity  only  moves  slowly  in  the  interior. 

818.  nntiiirnfcartnr'ii  eleotroaoope. — Bohnenberger  constructed  a  dry 
pile  electroscope  of  great  delicacy.  It  is  a  condensing  electroscope 
(fig.  662),  from  the  rod  of  which  is  -suspended  a  single  gold  leaf.  This  is  at 
an  equal  distance  from  the  opposite  poles  of  two  dry  piles  placed  vertically, 
inside  the  bell  jar,  on  the  plate  of  the  apparatus.  As  soon  as  the  gold  leaf 
possesses  any  free  electricity  it  is  attracted  by  one  of  the  poles  and  repelled 
by  the  other,  and  its  electricity  is  obviously  contrary  to  that  of  the  pole 
towards  which  it  moves. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


DETECTION  AND  MEASUREMENT  OF  VOLTAIC  CURRENTS. 

9.  Seteotloii  and  measiirenieat  of  Toltalo  oairents. — The  remark- 
ihenomena^of  the  voltaic  battery  may  be  classed  under  the  heads  phy- 
ical,  chemical,  mechanical,  and  physical  effects  ;  and  these  latter  may 
ain  subdivided  into  the  thermal,  luminous,  and  magnetic  effects.  For 
aining  the  existence  and  measuring  the  strength  of  voltaic  currents, 
lagnetic  effects  are  more  suitable  than  any  of  the  others,  and,  accord- 

the  fundamental  magnetic  phenomena  will  be  described  here,  and  the 
iption  of  the  rest  postponed  to  a  special  chapter  on  electro-magnetism. 
o.  Oenit«a'B  ezperiment. — Oersted  published  in  1819  a  discovery 
,  connected  magnetism  and  electricity  in  a  most  intimate  manner,  and 
le,  in  the  hands  of  Ampere  and  of  Faraday,  the  source  of  a  new  branch 
^sics.  The  fact  discovered  by  Oersted  is  the  directive  action  which  a 
current  exerts  at  a  distance  on  a  magnetic  needle. 
5  make  this  experiment  a  copper  wire  is  suspended  horizontally  in  the 
ion  of  the  magnetic  meridian  over 
vable  magnetic  needle,  as  repre- 
d  in  fig.  699.     So  long  as  the  wire 

traversed  by  a  current  the  needle 
ins  parallel  to  it ;  but  as  soon  as 
nds  of  the  wire  are  respectively 
jcted  with  the  poles  of  a  battery 
a  single  element,  the  needle  is  de- 
/,  and  tends  to  take  a  position 
\  is  the  more  nearly  at  right  angles 

magnetic  meridian  in  proportion 
?  current  is  stronger. 


Fig.  699. 


I  reference  to  the  direction  in  which  the  poles  are  deflected,  there  are 
al  cases  which  may,  however,  be  referred  to  a  single  principle.  Re- 
bering  our  assumption  as  to  the  direction  of  the  current  in  the  con- 
ag  wire  (803)  the  preceding  experiment  presents  the   following   four 

• 

If  the  current  passes  above  the  needle,  and  goes  from  south  to  north, 
orth  pole  of  the  magnet  is  deflected  towards  the  west ;  this  arrangement 
^resented  in  the  above  figure. 

If  the  current  passes  below  the  needle,  also  from  south  to  north,  the 
I  pole  is  deflected  towards  the  east. 

1.  When  the  current  passes  above  the  needle,  but  from  north  to  south, 
lorth  pole  is  deflected  towards  the  east. 
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iv.  Lastly,  the  deflection  is  towards  the  west  when  the  current  goes  from 
north  to  south  below  the  needle. 

Ampere  has  given  the  following  memoria  technica  by  which  all  the  various 
directions  of  the  needle  under  the  influence  of  a  current  may  be  remembered 
If  we  imagine  an  obser\er  placed  in  the  connecting  wire  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  current  entering  by  his  feet  issues  by  his  head,  and  that  his  face  is 
always  turned  towards  the  needle,  we  shall  see  that  in  the  above  four  posi- 
tions the  north  pole  is  always  deflected  towards  the  left  of  the  observer.  By 
thus  personifying  the  current,  the  different  cases  may  be  comprised  in  this 
£;eneral  principle  :  In  the  directive  action  of  currents  on  magnets^  the  north 
pole  is  always  deflected  towards  the  left  of  the  current, 

821.  CkiiTanometar  or  multiplier. — The  name  galvanometer^  or  som6 
times  multiplier  or  rheometer^  is  given  to  a  very  delicate  apparatus  by  whicb 
the  existence,  direction,  and  intensity  of  currents  may  be  determined.  It 
was  invented  by  Schweigger  a  short  time  after  Oersted^s  discovery. 

In  order  to  understand  its  principle,  let  us  suppose  a  magnetic  needle 
suspended  by  a  filament  of  silk  (fig.  700},  and  surrounded  in  the  plane  of 
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Fig.  700. 


Fig.  70X. 


the  magnetic  meridian  by  a  copper  wire,  mnopq^  forming  a  complete  circuit 
round  the  needle  in  the  direction  of  its  length.  When  this  wire  is  traversed 
by  a  current,  it  follows,  from  what  has  been  said  in  the  previous  paragraph, 
that  in  every  part  of  the  circuit  an  observer  lying  in  the  wire  in  the  direction 
of  the  arrows,  and  looking  at  the  needle  ab^  would  have  his  left  always  turned 
towards  the  same  point  of  the  horizon,  and  consequently,  that  the  action  of 
the  current  in  ever>"  part  would  tend  to  turn  the  north  pole  in  the  same 
direction  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  actions  of  the  four  branches  of  the  circuit 
concur  to  give  the  north  pole  the  same  direction.  By  coiling  the  copper 
wire  in  the  direction  of  the  needle,  as  represented  in  the  figure,  the  action 
of  the  current  has  been  multiplied.  If,  instead  of  a  single  one,  there  arc 
several  circuits,  provided  they  are  insulated,  the  action  becomes  still  more 
multiplied,  and  the  deflection  of  the  needle  increases.  Nevertheless,  the 
action  of  the  current  cannot  be  multiplied  indefinitely  by  increasing  the 
number  of  windings,  for,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  the  intensity  of  a  current 
diminishes  as  the  length  of  the  circuit  is  increased. 

As  the  directive  action  of  the  earth  continually  tends  to  keep  the  needle 
in  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  thus  opposes  the  action  of  the  current,  the 
effect  of  the  latter  is  increased  by  using  an  astatic  system  of  two  needles, 
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in  fig.  701.  The  action  of  the  earth  on  the  needle  is  then  very 
id,  further,  the  actions  of  the  current  on  the  two  needles  become 
ted.  In  fact,  the  action  of  the  circuit,  from  the  direction  of  the 
idicated  by  the  arrows,  tends  to  deflect  the  north  pole  of  the  lower 
wards  the  west.  The  upper  needle  a'b',  is  subjected  to  the  action 
ntrary  currents  ho  and  qp,  but  as  the  first  is  rearer,  its  action  pre- 
ss. Now  this  current  passing  below  the  needle,  evidently  tends 
le  pole  a'  towards  the  east,  and,  consequently,  the  pole  b"  towards 
;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  same  direction  as  the  pole  a  of  the  other 

these  principles  it  will  be  easy  to  understand  the  action  of  the 
r.    The  apparatus  represented  in  fig.  702  consists  of  a  thick  brass 

resting  on  levelling 
on  this  is  a  rotating 
of  the  same  metal,  to 
fixed  a  copper  frame, 
dth  of  which  is  al- 
al  to  the  length  of  the 

On  this  is  coiled  a 
nber  of  turns  of  wire 
with  silk.  The  two 
nninace  in  binding 
[  and  a.  Above  the 
a  graduated  circle,  C, 
enlral  slit  parallel  to 
tion  in  which  the  wire 

The  lero  corresponds 
sition  of  this  slit,  and 
:  two  graduations  on 
,  the  one  on  the  right 

other  on  the  left  of 

they  only  extend  to 

means'  of  a  very  fine 
of  silk,  an  astatic  sys- 
jspended ;  it  consists 
:edles  ad  and  a'b\  one 
-  scale,  and  the  other 
;  circuit  itself  These 
which  are  joined  10- 
f  a  copper  wire,  like 
fig.  594  and  fig,  701  and 

he  same  magnetic  intensity ;  for  if  they  are  exactly  equal,  every 
itrong  or  weak,  would  always  put  them  at  right  angles  with  itself, 
ng  this  instrument  the  diameter,  to  which  corresponds  the  zero  of 
jation,  is  brought  into  the  magnetic  meridian  by  turning  the  plate 
be  end  of  the  needle  ab  corresponds  to  zero.  The  instrument  is 
his  position  by  means  of  the  screw-clamp  T. 
sngth  and  diameter  of  the  wire  vary  with  the  purpose  for  which  the 
le'.er  is  intended.     For  one  which  is  to  be  used  in  observing  the 
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currents  due  to  chemical  actions,  a  wire  about  |  millimetre  in  diameter,  and 
making  about  800  turns,  is  well  adapted.  Those  for  thermo-electric  currents, 
which  have  low  intensity,  require  a  thicker  and  shorter  wire  ;  for  example, 
thirty  turns  of  a  wire  ^  millimetre  in  diameter.  For  very  delicate  experi- 
ments, as  in  physiological  investigations,  galvanometers  with  as  many  as 
3o,ocx)  turns  have  been  used. 

Hy  means  of  a  delicate  galvanometer  consisting  of  2,cxx>  or  3,000  turns 
of  fine  wire,  the  coils  of  which  are  carefully  insulated  by  means  of  silk  and 
shellac,  currents  of  high  potential,  as  those  of  the  electrical  machine  (791) 
may  be  shown.  One  end  of  the  galvanometer  is  connected  with  the  con- 
ductor, and  the  other  with  the  ground,  and  on  working  the  machine  the  needle 
is  deflected,  aiifording  thus  an  illustration  of  the  identity  of  statical  with 
dvnamical  electricity. 

The  deflection  of  the  needle  increases  with  the  strength  of  the  current ; 
the  relation  between  the  two  is,  however,  so  complex,  that  it  cannot  weU 
be  deduced  from  theoretical  considerations,  but  requires  to  be  determineJ 
experimentJilly  for  each  instrument.  And  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  in- 
strument is  used  as  a  ^alvanoscope  or  rheoscopc — that  is,  to  ascertain  rather 
the  presence  and  direction  of  currents — than  7is  ?i  e^alvanotfteter  or  rhfometer 
in  the  strict  sense ;  that  is,  as  a  measurer  of  their  intensity.  The  tenn 
iralvanometer  is,  however,  commonly  used. 

The  differential  ^alviutometer  consists  of  a  needle,  as  in  an  ordinary 
j^alvanometer,  but  round  the  frame  of  which  are  coiled  two  wires  of  the  sane 
kind  and  dimensions,  carefully  insulated  from  each  other,  and  provided  with 
suitable  binding  screws,  so  that  separate  currents  can  be  passed  through 
each  of  them.  If  the  currents  are  of  the  same  strength  but  in  different  direc- 
tions, no  deflertion  is  produced  ;  where  the  needle  is  deflected  one  of  the 
currents  difters  from  the  other.  Hence  the  apparatus  is  used  to  ascertain 
a  difference  in  strength  of  two  currents,  and  to  this  it  owes  its  name. 

S22.  Sir  IXT.  Thomson's  marine  galvanometer.—  In  laying  submarine 
rabies  the  want  was  felt  of  a  galvanometer  sufficiently  sensitive  to  test  insula- 
tion, which  at  the  same  time  was  not  affected  by  the  pitching  and  rolling  of 
the  ship.  For  this  purpose,  Sir  W.  Thomson  invented  his  marine  galvano- 
meter. H  (fig.  703)  represents  a  coil  of  many  thousand  turns  of  the  finest  copper 
wire,  carefully  insulated  throughout,  terminating  in  the  binding  screws  EE.  In 
the  centre  of  this  coil  is  a  slide,  which  carries  the  magnet,  the  arrangement  of 
which  is  represented  on  a  larger  scale  in  D.  The  magnet  itself  is  made  ofa 
piece  of  fine  watch-spring  about  J  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  does  not  wcijh 
nu)re  than  a  grain  ;  it  is  attached  to  a  small  and  ver\'  slightly  concave  mirror 
of  ver>'  thin  silvered  glass.  A  single  fibre  of  silk  is  stretched  across  the  slide, 
and  the  mirror  and  magnet  are  attached  to  it  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
fibre  passes  exactly  through  the  centre  of  gravity  in  every  position.  As  the 
mirror  and  magnet  weigh  only  a  few  grains,  they  retain  their  position  rela- 
tively to  the  instrument,  however  the  ship  may  pitch  and  roll.  The  slide  fits  in 
a  groove  in  the  coil,  and  the  whole  is  enclosed  within  a  wrought-iron  case 
with  an  aperture  in  front,  and  a  wrought-iron  lid  on  the  top.  The  object  of 
this  is  to  counteract  the  influence  of  terrestrial  magnetism  when  the  ship 
changes  its  course. 

Underneath  the  coil  is  a  large  curved  steel  magnet  N,  which  compensates 
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the  Pirth's  directive  action  upon  the  magnet  D  {700) :  and  in  tlie  side  of  the 
case,  and  on  a  level  with  U,  a  pair  of  magnets,  C,  are  placed  with  opposite 
poles  together.  IJy  a  screw,  suitably  adjusted,  the  poles  of  the  magnets  may 
be  brought  together ;  in  which  case  they  quite  neutralise  each  other,  and  thuh 
exert  no  action  on  the  suspended  magnet,  or  they  may  be  slid  apart  from 
each  other  in  such  a  manner  that  the  action  of  either  pole  on  I)  prepon- 
derates to  any  desired  extent.  This  small  magnet  is  thus  capable  of  very 
delicate  adjustment.  The  large  magnet  N,  and  the  pair  of  magnets,  C,  are 
analogous  to  the  coarse  and  fine  adjustment  of  a  microscope. 

At  a  distance  of  about  three  feet,  there  is  a  scale  with  the  lero  in  the 
.  centre  and  the  graduation  extending  on  each  side.     Underneath  this  7eri) 


point  is  a  narrow  slit,  through  which  passes  the  light  of  a  paraffine  lamp,  and 
which,  traversing  the  window,  is  reflected  from  the  curved  mirror  against  the 
graduated  scale,  lly  means  of  the  adjusting  magnets  ihe  image  of  the  slii  is 
made  to  fall  on  the  centre  of  the  graduation. 

This  being  the  case,  if  any  arrangement  for  producing  a  current,  however 
weak,  be  connected  with  the  terminal,  the  spot  of  light  is  deflected  either  to 
one  side  or  the  other,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  current ;  the  siroiiper 
the  current  the  greater  the  deflection  of  the  spot ;  and  if  the  current  remains 
of  constant  strength  for  any  length  of  time,  the  spot  is  stationary  in  a  cor- 
responding position. 

The  movement,  on  a  screen,  of  a  spot  of  light  reflected  from  a  body,  is  the 
most  delicate  and  convenient  means  of  observing  motions  which  of  them- 
selves are  too  small  for  direct  measurement  or  observation.  Hence  this 
principle  is  frequently  applied  in  experimental  investigations  and  in  lecdrrc 
illustrations  (53z)-  It  is  used  in  observing  the  motion  of  oscillating  bodies, 
in  measuring  the  variations  of  magnetism,  in  determining  the  expansion  of 
Mlids,  &c. 
1  It  will  be  seen  from  the  article  on  the  Electric  Telegraph,  how  alternate 
\    deflections  of  the  spot  of  light  may  be  utilised  in  forming  a  code  of  signals. 
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823.  Tanroat  eompassi  or  tanroat  ratraaomatar. — When 

needle  is  suspended  in  the  centre  of  a  voltaic  current  in  the  p 
magnetic  meridian,  it  can  be  proved  that  the  intensity  of  a  curreni 

proportional  to  the  tan] 
angle  of  deflection,  pr 
dimensions  of  the  need! 
ciently  small  as  compan 
diameter  of  the  circuit, 
ment  based  on  this  [ 
called  the  tangent  galin 
tangent  compass.  It  cc 
copper  ring,  12  inches  i 
and  about  an  inch  i 
mounted  vertically  on  a 
lower  half  of  the  ring  i 
6tted  in  a  semicircula 
wood  to  keep  it  stead 
centre  of  the  ring  is  si 
delicate  magnetic  nee 
length  must  not  excee< 
the  diameter  of  the  circl 
neath  the  needle  there  is 
circle.  The  ends  of  the  ring  are  prolonged  in  copper  wires, 
mercury  cups,  ab^  by  which  it  can  be  connected  with  a  battery 
The  circle  is  placed  in  the  plane  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  tb 
of  the  needle  is  directly  read  off  on  the  circle,  and  its  correspo 
obtained  from  a  table  of  tangents. 

On  account  of  its  small  resistance,  the  tangent  galvanom 
adapted  for  currents  of  low  potential,  but  in  which  a  consideral 
of  electricity  is  set  in  motion. 

To  prove  that  the  intensities  of  various  currents  are  propon 
tangents  of  the  corresponding  angles  of  deflection,  let  NS,  fig.  7c 
the  wire  of  the  galvanometer  and  fts  the  needle,  and  let  <^  be  1 
deflection  produced  when  a  current  C  is  passed.  Two  forces  n« 
the  needle — the  force  of  the  earth's  magnetism,  which  we  will  d 
which  lends  to  place  the  needle  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  and 
of  the  current  C,  which  strives  to  place  it  at  right  angles  to  tl 
meridian.  Let  the  magnitudes  of  these  forces  be  represented  li 
sponding  lines  an  and  bfi.  Now  the  whole  intensities  of  these  ft 
act  so  as  to  turn  the  point  of  the  needle  round,  but  only  th(^se 
which  are  at  right  angles  to  the  needle.  Resolving  them,  we  ha> 
as  the  forces  acting  in  opposite  directions  on  the  needle  ;  an 
needle  is  at  rest  these  forces  must  be  equal. 

The  angle  nag  is  equal  to  the  angle  (/>,  and  therefore  ng  =  an 
in  like  manner  the  angle  ^///"is  equal  to  </>  and  ;//=  dfi  cos  <f>  ;  a: 

since  nf=nc.  bn  cos  (b=a/i  sin  </>,  or  dn  =  a;i       -  ^  =an  tan 
•^       •^'  ^  ^'  cos  (f> 

C  =  H  tan  <j). 

If  any  olVvet  cuxtexvv  \it  \k;i"=>'a^^  >>^\q>ni'^ >>^^  s^An-^xsr^^^^      \j^e 
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appreciably 


miUTly  C  =  H  tan  ^' ;  and  since  the  earth's  magnetism  does 
far  in  one  and  the  same  place  C  ;  C  -  tan  ^  :  tan  i^'. 

In  this  reasoning  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  action  of 
kc  needle  is  the  same  whatever  be  the  angle  by  which  it  is  d 

only  the  case  when  the  dimensions  of  the  needle  are 
■all  compared  with  the  diameter  of  the  ring  :  it  should 
at  be  more  than  i  or  jg  the  diameter.  In  order  to 
Muure  with  accuracy  the  deflection  a  light  index  is 
Bleed  at  right  angles  to  the  needle. 

Wiedemaitn's    tangent  galvanometer  consists  of  a 
Mft  thick  copper  tube,  in  which  is  suspended,  instead 
'n  needle,  a  thin  piece  of  soft  iron,  silvered  on  one  side 
fc  as  to  act  as  a  mirror,  the  position  of  which  can  be 
kervedbya  telescope  and  scale  {522),    On  each  side  of 
•  copper  tube,  and  sliding  in  grooves,  are  coils  of  wire      i 
iach  can  be  pushed  over  the  tube.     By  this  lateral 
bu^ment  of  the   current   in   reference  to  the   mag- 
Sic  needle,  the  error  of  the  tangent  galvanometer  is  ' 
bnished  ;  for  when  the  needle  is  deflected,  though  one           ^'^-  ^^ 
m  moves  away  from  the  current,  the  other  approaches  it. 
^  According  to  Gaugain,  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  deflection  is  most 
kiy  proportional  to  the  strength  of  the  current  when  the  centre  of  the 
■die  is  at  a  distance  of  one 
■Iter  the  diameter  of  the  ring 
Li  the  centre  of  the  ring. 
a  If  the  ring  of  the  tangent 
Bvanomeier  is  so  constructed 
■t  it  can  turn  about  its  axis 
Wch  is  in  the  magnetic  meri- 
■n,  the  action  of  the  current 
kthe  needle  is  inversely  pro- 
■tional  to  the  cosine  of  the 
|be  0,  through  which  the  ring 
3nmed.     Hence  by  increas- 
^t,  the  action  of  any  current 

■  the  needle    may  be  made 

^11  as  we  please. 

'814.  Bln>  KBlTuMnMor. — 
A  is  another  form  of  gaivano- 
<4er  for   measuring   powerful 

'^ents.  Round  the  circular 
^tt  M  (fig.  706)  several  turns 

Mout   insulated  copper  wire 
Coiled,    the    two    ends    of 
■di,  /',  terminate  in  the  bind-  "  "  ■ -^~- '  '  -- 

•Crews  at  E.     On  a  table  in  ,,..,    ^ 

Centre  of  the  ring  there  is  a 

*ctic  needle,  w  ;  a  second  light  needle,  w,  fixed  to  ihe  first,  serves  iis, 

'*r  along  the  graduated   circle  .V.      Two  coppi:r  wits,  11,  b,  Uo\t\  \\vi 
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823.  Taaffent  eoinpass»  or  tanrent  cflUTaDomator. — When  a  magnetic 
needle  is  suspended  in  the  centre  of  a  voltaic  current  in  the  plane  of  the 
magnetic  meridian,  it  can  be  proved  that  the  intensity  of  a  current  is  directly 

proportional  to  the  tangent  of  tlie 
angle  of  deflection,  provided  the 
dimensions  of  the  needle  are  suffi* 
ciently  small  as  compared  with  the 
diameter  of  the  circuit.  An  instra- 
ment  based  on  this  principle  is 
called  the  tangent  galvanometer  or 
tangent  compass.  It  consists  of  a 
copper  ring,  12  inches  in  diameter, 
and  about  an  inch  in  breadth, 
mounted  vertically  on  a  stand ;  the 
lower  half  of  the  ring  is  generally 
fitted  in  a  semicircular  frame  of 
wood  to  keep  it  steady.  In  the 
centre  of  the  ring  is  suspended  a 
delicate  magnetic  needle,  wbox 
length  must  not  exceed  y\  or  fj  01' 
the  diameter  of  the  circle.  Under- 
neath the  needle  there  is  a  graduated 


a  h 


Fig.  704. 


circle.  The  ends  of  the  ring  are  prolonged  in  copper  wires,  fitted  with 
mercury  cups,  ab^  by  which  it  can  be  connected  with  a  battery  or  elemenL 
The  circle  is  placed  in  the  plane  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  the  deflection 
of  the  needle  is  directly  read  off  on  the  circle,  and  its  corresponding  value 
obtained  from  a  table  of  tangents. 

On  account  of  its  small  resistance,  the  tangent  galvanometer  is  well 
adapted  for  currents  of  low  potential,  but  in  which  a  considerable  quantity 
of  electricity  is  set  in  motion. 

To  prove  that  the  intensities  of  various  currents  are  proportional  to  the 
lanjjents  of  the  corresponding  angles  of  deflection,  let  NS,  fig.  705,  represent 
the  wire  of  the  galvanometer  and  ns  the  needle,  and  let  </>  be  the  angle  of 
deflection  produced  when  a  current  C  is  passed.  Two  forces  now  act  upon 
the  needle — the  force  of  the  earth's  magnetism,  which  we  will  denote  by  H, 
which  tends  to  place  the  needle  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  the  strength 
of  the  current  C,  which  strives  to  place  it  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic 
meridian.  Let  the  magnitudes  of  these  forces  be  represented  by  the  corre- 
sponding lines  an  and  btt.  Now  the  whole  intensities  of  these  forces  do  not 
act  so  as  to  turn  the  point  of  the  needle  round,  but  only  those  components 
which  are  at  right  angles  to  the  needle.  Resolving  them,  we  have  ;i^'-and»/ 
as  the  forces  acting  in  opposite  directions  on  the  needle ;  and  since  the 
needle  is  at  rest  these  forces  must  be  equal. 

The  angle  nag  is  equal  to  the  angle  (/>,  and  therefore  ng^an  sin  <^ ;  and 
in  like  manner  the  angle  bnf'xs  equal  to  </>  and  nf=bn  cos  </>  ;  and  therefore 

^'  ''"■Vi  ^  cos  <l>^an  sin  <f>,  or  b/i  =an   -^..9  =  an  tan  </>  ;  that  is, 

cos  (p 


current  be  passed  through  the  galvanometer  we  shall  have 
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similarly  C  "  H  tan  ^' ;  and  since  the  earth's  magneiism  does  r 
alter  in  one  and  the  same  pkce  C  :  C- tan  ^  :  tan  <f)'. 

In  this  reasoning  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  action  of  the  current  on 
the  needle  is  the  same  whatever  be  the  angle  by  which  it  is  deflected.     This 
is  only  the  case  when  the  dimensions  of  the  needle  are 
smalt  compared  with  the  diameter  of  the  ring :  it  should  j^ 

not  be  more  than  ^  or  y'„  the  diameter.  In  order  to 
measure  with  accuracy  the  deflection  a  light  index  is 
placed  at  right  angles  to  the  needle. 

Wiedemann's  tangent  galvanometer  consists  of  a 
short  thick  copper  tube,  in  which  is  suspended,  instead 
of  a  needle,  a  thin  piece  of  soft  iron,  silvered  on  one  side 
so  as  to  act  as  a  mirror,  the  position  of  which  can  be 
observed  by  a  telescope  and  scale  (522)-  On  each  side  of 
the  copper  tube,  and  sliding  in  grooves,  are  coils  of  wire 
which  can  be  pushed  over  the  tube.  By  this  lateral 
arrangement  of  the  current  in  reference  to  the  mag- 
netic needle,  the  error  of  the  tangent  galvanometer  is  • 
diminished ;  for  when  the  needle  is  deflected,  though  one  '''8-  '"5- 
end  moves  away  from  the  current,  the  other  approaches  it. 

According  to  Claugain,  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  deflection  is  most 
nearly  proportional  to  the  strength  of  the  current  when  the  centre  of  the 
needle  is  at  a  distance  of  one 
quarter  the  diameter  of  the  ring 
from  the  centre  of  the  ring. 

If  the  ring  of  the  tangent 
galvanometer  is  so  constructed 
that  it  can  turn  about  its  axis 
which  is  in  the  magnetic  meri- 
dian, the  action  of  the  current 
on  the  needle  is  inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  cosine  of  the 
angle  6,  through  which  the  ring 
is  turned.  Hence  by  increas- 
ing d,  the  action  of  any  current 
on  the  needle  cnay  be  made 
as  small  as  we  please. 

824.  Sine  K*l**>>ometer. — 
This  is  another  form  of  galvano- 
meter for  measuring  powerful 
currents.  Round  the  circular 
frame  M  (fig.  706)  several  turns 
of  stout  insulated  copper  wire 
are  coiled,  the  two  ends  of 
which,  /,  terminate  in  the  bind- 
ing screws  at  E.  On  a  table  in  y-,  ^ 
the  centre  ot  the  ring  there  is  a 

magnetic  needle,  m  ;  a  second  light  needle,  n,  fixed  10  the  first,  serves  iis 
pointer  along  the  graduated  circle  N.     Two  copper  wires,  a,  6,  from  the 
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823.  Taaffent  eompassi  ar  tanrent  cflaTaDomatar. — ^When  a  magnetic 
needle  is  suspended  in  the  centre  of  a  voltaic  current  in  the  plane  of  the 
magnetic  meridian,  it  can  be  proved  that  the  intensity  of  a  current  is  directly 

proportional  to  the  tangent  of  the 
angle  of  deflection,  provided  the 
dimensions  of  the  needle  are  suffi- 
ciently small  as  compared  with  the 
diameter  of  the  circuit  An  instru- 
ment based  on  this  principle  is 
called  the  tangent  galvemometer  or 
tangent  compass.  It  consists  of  a 
copper  ring,  12  inches  in  diameter, 
and  about  an  inch  in  breadth, 
mounted  vertically  on  a  stand ;  the 
lower  half  of  the  ring  is  generally 
fitted  in  a  semicircular  frame  of 
wood  to  keep  it  steady.  In  the 
centre  of  the  ring  is  suspended  a 
delicate  magnetic  needle,  whose 
length  must  not  exceed  j\  or  ^  of 
the  diameter  of  the  circle.  Under- 
neath the  needle  there  is  a  graduated 


Fig.  704- 


circle.  The  ends  of  the  ring  are  prolonged  in  copper  wires,  fitted  with 
mercur>'  cups,  ab^  by  which  it  can  be  connected  with  a  battery  or  element 
The  circle  is  placed  in  the  plane  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  the  deflectioa 
of  the  needle  is  directly  read  off  on  the  circle,  and  its  corresponding  value 
obtained  from  a  table  of  tangents. 

On  account  of  its  small  resistance,  the  tangent  galvanometer  is  wel! 
adapted  for  currents  of  low  potential,  but  in  which  a  considerable  quantity 
of  electricity  is  set  in  motion. 

To  prove  that  the  intensities  of  various  currents  are  proportional  to  the 
tangents  of  the  corresponding  angles  of  deflection,  let  NS,  fig.  705,  represent 
the  wire  of  the  galvanometer  and  ns  the  needle,  and  let  </>  be  the  angle  d 
deflection  produced  when  a  current  C  is  passed.  Two  forces  now  act  upon 
the  needle— the  force  of  the  earth's  magnetism,  which  we  will  denote  by  H. 
which  tends  to  place  the  needle  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  the  strength 
of  the  current  C,  which  strives  to  place  it  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic 
meridian.  Let  the  magnitudes  of  these  forces  be  represented  by  the  corre- 
sponding lines  an  and  bft.  Now  the  whole  intensities  of  these  forces  do  not 
act  so  as  to  turn  the  point  of  the  needle  round,  but  only  those  components 
which  are  at  right  angles  to  the  needle.  Resolving  them,  we  have  ng-jiXi^nj 
as  the  forces  acting  in  opposite  directions  on  the  needle ;  and  since  the 
needle  is  at  rest  these  forces  must  be  equal. 

The  angle  7tag  is  equal  to  the  angle  (/>,  and  therefore  ng^an  sin  </> ;  and 
in  like  manner  the  angle  bfif\%  equal  to  </>  and  nf^bn  cos  </>  ;  and  therefore 

since  fj/=fii^^  bn  cos  (f)=n/i  sin  d),  or  b/t  =a;i   ?"}.?  =a/z  tan  d>  ;  that  is, 

cos  (j) 

C  =  H  tan  </). 

If  any  other  current  be  passed  through  the  galvanometer  we  shall  have 
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'ly  C  ^  H  tan  ^' ;  and  since  the  earth's  magnetism  does 

I  one  and  the  same  place  C  :  C  -  tan  i^  :  Ian  (f>'. 
this  reasoning  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  action  of  the  current 
idle  is  the  same  whatever  be  the  angle  by  which  it  is  deflected.     T 

the  case  when  the  dimensions  of  the  needle  are 
rompared  with  the  diameter  of  the  ring  :  it  should  ^ 

more  than  ^  or  j'„  the  diameter.  In  order  to 
re  with  accuracy  the  deflection  a  light  index  is 

M  right  angles  Id  the  needle. 

'tdemann's  tangent  galvanometer  consists  of  a 
hick  copper  tube,  in  which  is  suspended,  instead 
cdle,  a  thin  piece  of  soft  iron,  silvered  on  one  side 
O  act  as  a  mirror,  the  position  of  which  can  be 
ed  by  a  telescope  and  scale  (522).  On  each  side  of 
>per  tube,  and  sliding  in  grooves,  are  coils  of  wire 
can  be  pushed  over  the  tube.  By  this  lateral 
ement  of  the  current  in  reference  to  the  mag- 
leedle,  the  error  of  the  tangent  galvanometer   is  • 

!hed  ;  for  when  the  needle  is  deflected,  though  one  ^'»-  '°5- 

jves  away  from  the  current,  the  other  approaches  it. 
Kirding  to  Gaugain,  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  deflection  is  most 
proportional  to  the  strength  of  the  current  when  the  centre  of  the 

is  at  a  distance  of  one 
•  the  diameter  of  the  ring 
le  centre  of  the  ring. 
hs.  ring   of  the   tangent 
ometer  is  so  constructed 

can  turn  about  its  axis 
is  in  the  magnetic  meri- 
ae  action  of  the  current 

needle  is  inversely  pro- 
lal  to  the  cosine  of  the 
\  through  which  the  ring 
ed.  Hence  by  increas- 
he  action  of  any  current 
needle    may   be   made 

II  as  we  please. 
.  Slae  rAlntnometar. — 

another  form  of  galvano- 
for  measuring  powerful 
S-  Round  the  circular 
M  (fig.  706)  several  turns 
t  insulated  copper  wire 
iled,  the  two  ends  of 
f,  terminate  in  the  bind- 
!W5  at  E.  On  a  table  in 
tre  of  the  ring  there  is  a 
ic  needle,  m  ;  a  second  light  needle,  «,  fixed  to  the  first,  ser^-es  as 

along  the  graduated  circle  N.     Two  copper  ivires,  o,  b,  from  the 
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V.  If,  however,  the  external  resistance  is  very  great,  as  when  the  cnnent 
has  to  produce  the  electric  light,  or  to  work  a  long  telegraphic  drcnit,  ad- 
vantage is  gained  by  using  a  laige  number  of  elements,  for  then  we  have 
the  formula 

nR  +  r 

If  r  is  very  great  as  compared  with  nR,  the  latter  may  be  neglected,  and  the 
expression  becomes 

^-  — , 

that  is,  that  the  strength,  within  certain  limits,  is  proportional  to  the  number 
of  elements. 

In  a  thermo-electric  pile,  which  consists  of  very  short  metallic  conductors, 
the  internal  resistance  R  is  so  small  that  it  may  be  neglected,  and  the 
strength  is  inversely  as  the  length  of  the  connecting  wire. 

vi.  If  the  plates  of  an  element  be  made  m  times  as  large,  there  is  no 
increase  in  the  electromotive  force,  for  this  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
metals  and  of  the  liquid  (802) ;  but  the  resistance  is  m  times  as  small,  for  the 
section  is  m  times  larger :  the  expression  becomes  then 


R  R  +  mr 

m 

Hence,  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  plate— or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  a 
decrease  in  the  internal  resistance — does  not  increase  the  strength  to  an  in- 
definite extent ;  for  ultimately  the  resistance  of  the  element  R  vanishes  in 
comparison  with  the  resistance  r,  and  the  strength  continually  approximates 

to  the  value  C  «  -  . 

r 

vii.  Ohm's  law  enables  us  to  arrange  a  battery  so  as  to  obtain  the  greatest 
effect  in  any  given  case.  For  instance,  with  a  battery  of  six  elements  there 
are  the  following  four  ways  of  arranging  them  : — i.  In  a  single  series  (fig. 
(708),  in  w^hich  the  zinc  Z  of  one  element  is  united  with  the  copper  C  of  the 
second,  the  zinc  of  this  with  the  copper  of  the  third,  and  so  on.  2.  Arranged 
in  a  system  of  three  double  elements,  each  element  being  formed  by  joining 
two  of  the  former  (fig.  709).  3.  In  a  system  of  two  elements,  each  of  which 
consists  of  three  of  the  original  elements  joined,  so  as  to  form  one  of  triple 
the  surface  (fig.  710).  Lastly,  of  one  large  element,  all  the  zincs  and  all  the 
coppers  being  joined,  so  as  to  form  a  pair  of  six  times  the  surface  (fig.  711). 

With  a  series  of  twelve  elements  there  may  be  six  different  combinations, 
and  so  on  for  a  larger  number. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  in  the  particular  case  of  a  battery  of  six  elements 
the  internal  resistance  R  of  each  element  is  3,  and  the  external  resistance 
r«i2.  Then  in  the  first  case,  where  there  are  six  elements  arranged  in 
series,  we  have  the  value 

"   6R  +  r  "■6x'3+i2*3o         '        •        •         (0 

If  they  were  united  so  as  to  form  three  elements,  each  of  double  the 

surface,  as  in  the  second  case  (fig.  709),  the  electromotive  force  would  then 


Ohm's  Law, 
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be  the  electromotive  force  in  each  element :  there  would  also  be  a  resistance 
R  in  each  element,  but  this  would  only  be  half  as  great,  for  the  section  of 
the  plate  is  now  double  ;  hence  the  strength  in  this  case  would  be 

r'«   3E 3E        6E  .  .^s 

2  2 

accordingly  this  change  would  lessen  the  strength. 


Fig.  708. 


Fig.  709- 


If,  with  the  same  elements,  the  resistance  in  the  connecting  wire  were 
only  r-»2,  we  should  have  the  values  in  the  two  cases  respectively — 

6xE      6E 


C- 


andC'  = 


6x3  +  2     20' 

3E  6E     6E 

13 


3R 


+  r 


9  +  4 


The  result  in  the  latter  case  is,  therefore,  more  favourable.  If  the  re- 
sistance r  were  9,  the  strength  would  be  the  same  in  both  cases.  Hence, 
then,  by  altering  the  size  of  the  plates  or  their  arrangement,  favourable 
or  unfavourable  results  are  obtained  according  to  the  relation  between  R 
and  r. 
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826.  AnrnarMBeat  of  nraltlpla  'bmX^mrj  Ibr  ■Mstmwm  tmnmasu — It  can 

be  shown  that  in  any  given  combination  the  maximum  effieci  iscbiainedwkcn 
the  total  resistance  in  the  elements  is  equal  to  the  resistance  of  the  interpotar. 
For  let  N  be  the  total  number  of  cells  available  for  a  given  combination,  and 
let  n  be  the  number  of  cells  arranged  tandem^  or  in  series— that  is,  ';;rhen 
the  zinc  of  one  is  connected  with  the  copper  of  the  next,  and  so  on ;  then 

there  will  be  — elements  arranged  abreast.     If  ^  be  the  electromotive  force, 

n 

and  r  the  resistance  of  one  cell,  while  /  is  the  external  resistance,  then  the 

strength  of  the  current  will  be  ■ 

ne  ne  e 


C- 


nr^l         n-r    ,"  nr      I 


n 

Therefore  C  is  a  maximum  when  ^  +  —  is    a  minimum.    But  tv  x  — 

is        n  S       M 

»  —  is  a  constant,  therefore  the  sum  =—  +  —  is  a  minimum  when  ^,-  «     ; 
N  R       «  N        « 

that  is,  when   --,-  -  /,  or  when  the  total  internal  resistance  is  equal  to  the 

external  resistance. 

For  if  X  and  —  are  any  two  quantities  whose  product  is  A^  then 

A'     Ar«  +  A«-2Ar+2Ar  J\(r-A)'    ^. 

A    ^   —SB  •  -    —  ^  ■—  +  2/\* 

XX  X 

This  is  greater  than  2A  unless  .r— A  =  o,  in  which  case  it  is  equal  to  2A,  and 
is  a  minimum.     In  that  case  jr«  A,  and  therefore 

X 

It  follows  thus  from  the  above  formula  that  the  best  effect  is  obtained 

when/i«^^ 

If  in  a  given  case  we  have  8  elements,  each  offering  a  resistance  15,  and 
an  interpolar  with  the  resistance  40,  we  get  ««4*3.  But  this  is  an  im- 
possible arrangement,  for  it  is  not  a  whole  number,  and  the  nearest  whole 
number  must  be  taken.  This  is  4  ;  and  it  will  be  found,  on  making  a  calcu- 
lation analogous  to  that  above,  that  when  arranged  so  as  to  form  4  elements, 
each  of  double  surface,  the  greatest  effect  is  obtained. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  CURRENT. 

827.  Vl&yBioloffloal  actions. — Under  this  name  are  included  the  effects 
produced  by  a  battery  current  on  living  organisms  or  tissues. 

When  the  electrodes  of  a  strong  battery  are  held  in  the  two  hands  a  violent 
shock  is  felt,  especially  if  the  hands  are  moistened  with  acidulated  water, 
which  increases  the  conductivity.  The  violence  of  the  shock  increases  with 
the  number  of  elements  used,  and  with  a  large  number— as  200  Bunsen's 
cells — is  even  dangerous. 

The  power  of  contracting  upon  the  application  of  a  voltaic  current  seems 
to  be  a  very  general  property  of  protoplasm — the  physical  basis  of  both 
animal  and  vegetable  life  :  if,  for  example,  a  current  of  moderate  strength  be 
passed  through  such  a  simple  fonn  of  protoplasm  as  an  amoeba,  it  imme- 
diately withdraws  its  processes,  ceases  its  changes  of  form,  and  contracts  into 
a  rounded  ball — soon,  however,  resuming  its  activity  upon  the  cessation  of 
the  current.  Essentially  similar  effects  of  the  current  have  been  observed 
in  the  protoplasm  of  young  vegetable  cells. 

If  a  frog's  fresh  muscle  (which  will  retain  its  vitality  for  a  considerable 
time  after  removal  from  the  body  of  the  animal)  be  introduced  into  a  galvanic 
circuit,  no  apparent  effect  will  be  observed  during  the  steady  passage  of 
the  current,  but  every  opening  or  closure  of  the  circuit  will  cause  a  mus- 
cular contraction,  as  will  also  any  sudden  and  considerable  alteration  in  its 
intensity.  By  very  rapidly  interrupting  the  current,  the  muscle  can  be  thrown 
into  a  state  of  uninterrupted  contraction,  or  physiological  tetanus^  each  new 
contraction  occurring  before  the  previous  one  has  passed  off.  Other  things 
being  equal,  the  amount  of  shortening  exhibited  by  the  muscles  increases, 
up  to  a  certain  limit,  with  the  intensity  of  the  current.  These  phenomena 
entirely  disappear  with  the  life  of  the  muscle ;  hence  the  experiments  are 
somewhat  more  difficult  with  warm-blooded  animals,  the  vitality  of  whose 
muscles,  after  exposure  or  removal  from  the  body,  is  maintained  with  more 
difficulty  ;  but  the  results  of  careful  experiment  are  exactly  the  same  here  as 
in  the  case  of  the  frog. 

The  influence  of  an  electric  current  upon  living  nerves  is  very  remark- 
able ;  as  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  stated  that  its  effect  is  to  throw  the  nerve 
into  a  state  of  activity,  whatever  its  special  function  may  be  :  thus,  if  the 
nerve  be  one  going  to  a  muscle,  the  latter  will  be  caused  to  contract  ;  if  it 
be  one  of  common  sensation,  pain  will  be  produced  ;  if  one  of  special  sense, 
the  sensation  of  a  flash  of  light,  or  of  a  taste,  &c.,  will  be  produced,  accord- 
ing to  the  nerve  irritated.  These  effects  do  not  manifest  themselves  during 
the  even  passage  of  the  current,  but  only  when  the  circuit  is  either  opened  or 
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closed,  or  both.  Of  course  the  continuity  of  the  nerve  with  the  oigin  where 
its  activity  manifests  itself  must  be  maintained  intact.  The  changes  set  up 
by  the  current  in  the  different  nerve-tnmks  are  probably  similar^  the  various 
sensations,  &c.,  produced  depending  on  the  different  terminal  oigans  with 
which  the  nerves  are  connected. 

Professor  Burdon  Sanderson  has  ascertained  that  the  movement  which 
causes  the  Dionaa  muscipula  (Venus's  fly-trap),  one  of  what  are  called  car- 
nivorous plants^  to  close  its  hairy  leaves  and  thereby  entrap  insects  which 
•alight  upon  it,  is  accompanied  by  an  electrical  current  in  a  manner  analogous 
to  that  manifested  in  muscular  contraction.  The  manner  in  which  the  irrita- 
tion is  caused  seems  immaterial. 

828.  BieotrotoBiui.^ — In  a  living  nerve,  as  will  be  stated  more  fully  in 
Chapter  X.,  certain  parts  of  the  surface  are  electro-positive  to  certain  other 
parts,  so  that  if  a  pair  of  electrodes  connected  with  a  galvanometer  be  applied 
to  these  two  points,  a  current  will  be  indicated  ;  if  now  another  part  of  the 
nerve  be  interposed  in  a  galvanic  circuit,  it  will  be  found  that,  if  this  extra- 
neous current  be  passing  in  the  same  direction  as  the  proper  nerve-current, 
the  latter  is  increased,  and  vice  versd  ;  and  this  although  it  has  previously 
been  demonstrated  experimentally  that  none  of  the  battery  current  escapes 
down  the  nerve,  so  as  to  exert  any  influence  of  its  own  on  the  galvanometer. 
This  alteration  of  its  natural  electromotive  condition,  produced  through  the 
whole  of  a  nenre  by  the  passage  of  a  constant  current  through  part  of  it,  is 
known  as  the  electrotonic  stnte  \  it  is  most  intense  near  the  extraneous,  or,  as 
it  is  called,  the  exciting  current.  It  continues  as  long  as  the  latter  is  pass- 
ing, and  is  attended  with  important  changes  in  the  excitability  of  the  nerve, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  readiness  with  which  the  nerve  is  thrown  into  a  state 
of  functional  activity  by  any  stimulus  applied  to  it.  Pfliiger,  who  has  inves- 
tigated these  changes,  has  named  the  part  of  the  nerve  through  which  the 
exciting  current  is  passing  the  intrapolar  region  :  the  condition  of  the  ner\e 
close  to  the  positive  pole  is  called  anelectroionus ;  that  near  the  negative  pole, 
kaiJulectrotonus,  The  excitability  of  the  nerve  is  diminished  in  the  anelec- 
trotonic  region,  so  that  with  a  motor  nerve,  for  example,  a  stronger  stimulus 
than  before  would  need  to  be  applied  at  this  part  in  order  to  obtain  a  mus- 
cular contraction  ;  in  the  kathelectrotonic  region,  on  the  contrary,  the  ex- 
citability of  the  nerve  is  heightened.  Moreover,  with  an  exciting  current  of 
moderate  strength  the  power  of  the  nerve  to  conduct  a  stimulus  is  lowered 
in  the  anelectrotonic  region,  and  increased  in  the  kathelectrotonic  ;  with 
strong  currents  it  is  said  to  be  diminished  in  both. 

These  facts  have  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  scientific  application  of 
galvanism  to  medical  purposes.  If,  for  instance,  it  is  wished  to  diminish  the 
excitability  of  the  sensory  nerves  of  any  part  of  the  body,  the  current  should 
be  passed  in  such  a  direction  as  to  throw  the  nerves  of  that  part  into  a  state 
of  anelectrotonus — and  similarly  in  other  cases. 

If  a  powerful  electric  current  be  passed  through  the  body  of  a  recently 
killed  animal,  violent  movements  are  produced,  as  the  muscles  ordinarily 
retain  their  vitality  for  a  considerable  time  after  general  systematic  death  : 
by  this  means,  also,  life  has  been  re-established  in  animals  which  were  appa- 
rently dead— a  properly  applied  current  stimulating  the  respiratory  muscles 
to  contract. 
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839.  BeattttK  eSketa. — When  a  voltaic  current  is  passed  through  a  metal 
wire  the  same  effects  are  produced  as  by  the  discharge  of  an  electric  battery 
(790) )  the  wire  becomes  heated,  and  even  incandescent  if  it  is  very  short  and 
thin.  With  a  ponreiful  battery  all  metals  ate  melted,  even  iridium  and  plati- 
num, the  least  fusible  of  metals.  Carbon  is  the  only  element  which  has  not 
hitherto  been  fused  by  it.  Despretz,  however,  with  a  battery  composed  of 
600  Bunsen's  elements  joined  in  six  series  (82;),  raised  rods  of  very  pure 
carbon  to  such  a  temperature  that  they  were  softened  and  could  be  welded 
together,  yielding  an  incipient  fusion. 

A  battery  of  30  to  40  Bunsen's  elements  is  sufficient  to  melt  and  volatilise 
fine  wires  of  lead,  tin,  zinc,  copper,  gold,  silver,  iron,  and  even  platimmi,  with 
differently  coloured  sparks.  Iron  and  platinum  bum  with  a  brilliant  white 
light ;  lead  with  a  purple  light ;  the  light  of  tin  and  of  gold  is  bluish-while  ; 
the  light  of  line 
is  a  mixture  of 
while  and  gold ; 
finally,  copper 
and  silver  give 
a  green  light. 

The  tbeimal 
eflecis    of    the 
voltaic     current 
are     used 
firing  minei 
military 
poses    and 
blasting    opera' 
tions.     The  fol- 
lowing arrange- 
ment   was    de. 
vised  by  Colonel  v'<i  7"- 

Schaw  :  —  F  i  g. 

712  represents  a  small  wooden  box  provided  with  a  lid.  T^o  moderately  stout 
copper  wires,  ii',  insulated  by  being  covered  with  gutta-percha,  are  deprived 
of  this  coating  at  the  ends,  which  are  then  passed  through  and  through  the 
box  in  the  manner  represented  in  the  figure.  The  distance  between  them  is 
i  of  an  inch,  and  a  very  fine  platinum  wire  (one  weighing  1-92  grain  to  the 
yard  is  the  regulation  size)  is  soldered  across.  The  object  of  arranging  the 
wires  in  this  manner  is  that  they  shall  not  be  in  contact,  and  that  the  strain 
which  they  exert  may  be  spent  on  the  box,  and  not  on  the  platinum  wire 
joining  them,  which,  being  extremely  thin,  would  be  broken  by  even  a  very 
slight  pull.  The  box  is  then  filled  with  fine-grained  powder,  and  the  lid  tied 
down.  The  wires  of  the  fuse  are  (hen  carefully  joined  to  the  long  conducting 
wires  which  lead  to  the  battery  :  these  should  be  of  copper,  and  as  thick  as 
is  convenient,  so  as  to  offer  very  little  resistance  :  No.  16  gauge  copper  wire 
is  a  suitable  size.  The  fuse  is  then  introduced  into  the  charge  to  be  fired  : 
if  it  is  for  a  submarine  explosion  the  powder  is  contained  in  a  canister,  the 
neck  of  which,  after  the  introduction  ot  the  fuse,  is  carefully  fastened  by 
means  of  cement.     When  contact  is  made  with  the  battery,  which  is  effected 
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through  the  interveniitJn  <£  mercury  cnps,  the  CDrrent  tnTcrung  the  [datiDDin 
wire  renders  it  incandescent,  which  fires  the  fuse  ;  and  thu>  the  ignitkHi  is 
communicated  to  the  charge  in  which  it  is  placed 

The  healing  effect  depends  more  on  the  siie  than  on  the  number  of  the 
plates  of  a  battery,  for  the  resistance  in  the  connecting  wires  ia  tnudl  (Ssj). 
An  iron  wire  may  be  melted  by  a  single  Wollaston'a  element,  the  dnc  of 
which  is  8  inches  by  6.  Hare's  battery  (805]  received  its  name  d^lagrator 
on  account  of  its  greater  beating  effect,  produced  by  the  great  auiftce  of  its 

When  any  circuit  it  closed,  a  definite  amount  of  heat  is  produced 
throughout  the  entire  circuit ;  and  the  amount  of  heat  prodnced  in  any 
particular  part  of  the  circuit  is  greater,  the  greater  the  proportion  which  the 
resbtance  of  this  part  bears  to  the  entire  circuit  Hence,  in  firing  mines, 
the  wire  to  be  heated  should  be  of  as  small  section  and  of  as  small  con- 
ductivity as  practicable.  These  conditions  are  well  satisfied  by  platinum, 
which  has  over  iron  the  advantage  of  being  leas  brittle  and  of  not  being 
liable  to  rust.  Platinum  too  has  a  slow  specific  heal,  and  is  thus  raised  to 
a  higher  temperature,  by  the  same  amount  of  heat,  than  a  wire  of  greater 
specific  heat. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  conducting  wires  should  present  as  small  a 
resistance  as  possible,  a  condition  satisfied  by  a  stout  copper  wire;  and 
again,  as  the  heating  effect  of  any  circuit  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
electromotive  force,  and  inversely  as  the  resistance,  a  battery  mtb  a  high 
electromotive  force  and  small  resistance,  such  as  Grove's  or  Bunsen's,  should 
be  selected. 

By  means  of  a  heated  platinum  wire,  parts  of  the  body  may  be  safely 

cauterised  which  could  not  be  got  at  by  a  red-hot  iron ;  the  removal  of 

tumours  may  be  effected  by  drawing  a  loop  of  platinum  round  their  bnse, 

which  is  then  gradually  pulled   together,     ll  has  been  observed  that  when 

the   temperature  of  the  wire  is  about  600°  C, 

the  combustion  of  the  tissues  is  so  complete 

that  there  is  no  hfemorrhage ;  while  at  i;oo° 

the  action  of  the  wire  is  like  that  of  a  sharp 

83a  &KWB  or  h«*tlnK  eSBota.     Oalvsno- 
tbermometor. — Although  the  thermal  effects 
are  most  obvious   in  the   case  of  thin   wires, 
they  are  by  no  means  limited  to  them.     The 
laws  of  the  heating  effect  were  investigated  by 
Lenz,  by  means  of  an  apparatus  called   the 
kiano-lhermomtier    (fig.    713).      A     wide- 
I    mouthed    stoppered  bottle  was   fixed  upside 
vn,  with  its  stopper,  b,  in  a  wooden  box  :  the 
1   stopper  was  perforated   so  as  to  give  passage 
Fig.  j,3.  to  two  thick  platinum  wires,  connected  at  one 

end  with  binding  screws,  J  j,  white  their  free 
ends  were  provided  with  platinum  cones  by  which  the  wires  under  investi- 
gation could  be  affixed  :  the  vessel  contained  alcohol,  the  temperature  of 
which  was  indicated  by  a  thermometer  fitted  in  a  cork  inserted  in  a  hole 
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made  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  current  is  passed  through  the  platinum 
wires,  and  its  strength  measured  by  means  of  a  tangent  compass  interposed 
in  the  circuit.  By  observing  the  increase  of  temperature  in  the  thermometer 
in  a  given  time,  and  knowing  the  weight  of  the  alcohol,  the  mass  of  the  wire, 
the  specific  heat,  and  the  calorimetric  values  (453)  of  the  vessel,  and  of  the 
thermometer,  compared  with  alcohol,  the  heating  effect  which  is  produced 
by  the  current  in  a  given  time  can  be  calculated. 

By  apparatus  of  this  kind  the  truth  of  the  following  law  of  the  heating 
effect  may  be  established. 

The  heat  disengaged  in  a  given  time  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
square  of  the  strength  of  the  current^  and  to  the  resistance. 

This  is  known  2k,sfoui^s  law  (831),  and  is  expressed  in  the  formula  H  =* 
C*R/,  /  being  the  time. 

If  the  current  passes  through  a  chain  of  platinum  and  silver  wire  of  equal 
sizes,  the  platinum  becomes  more  heated  than  the  silver  from  its  greater 
resistance ;  and  with  a  suitable  current  the  platinum  may  become  mean- 
descent  while  the  silver  remains  dark.  This  experiment  was  devised  by 
Children. 

If  a  long  thin  platinum  wire  be  raised  to  dull  redness  by  passing  a  voltaic 
current  through  it,  and  if  part  of  it  be  cooled  down  by  ice,  the  resistance  of 
the  cooled  part  is  diminished,  the  intensity  of  the  current  increases,  and  the 
rest  of  the  wire  becomes  brighter  than  before.  If,  on  the  contrary,  a  part 
of  the  feeble  incandescent  wire  be  heated  by  a  spirit-lamp,  the  resistance  of 
the  heated  part  increases,  for  the  effect  is  the  same  as  that  of  introducinj^ 
fresh  resistance,  the  intensity  of  the  current  diminishes,  and  the  wire 
ceases  to  be  incandescent  in  the  non-heated  part. 

The  cooling  by  the  surrounding  medium  exercises  an  important  influence 
x>n  the  phenomenon  of  ignition.  A  round  wire  is  more  heated  by  the  same 
current  than  the  same  wire  which  has  been  beaten  out  flat ;  for  the  latter 
with  the  same  section  offers  a  greater  surface  to  the  cooling  medium  than  the 
others.  For  the  same  reason,  when  a  wire  is  stretched  in  a  glass  tube  on 
which  two  brass  caps  are  fitted  airtight,  and  the  wire  is  raised  to  dull  incan- 
descence by  the  passage  of  a  current,  the  incandescence  is  more  vivid  when 
the  air  has  been  pumped  out  of  the  tube,  because  it  now  simply  loses  heat 
by  radiation,  and  not  by  communication  to  the  surrounding  medium. 

Similarly,  a  current  which  will  melt  a  wire  in  air  will  only  raise  it  to  dull 
redness  in  ether,  and  in  oil  or  in  water  will  not  heat  it  to  redness  at  all,  for 
the  liquids  conduct  heat  away  more  readily  than  air  does. 

From  the  above  laws  it  follows  that  the  heating  effect  is  the  same  in  a 
wire  whatever  be  its  length,  provided  the  current  is  constant ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  by  increasing  the  length  of  the  wire  we  increase  the  re- 
sistance, and  consequently  diminish  the  current ;  further,  in  a  long  wire 
there  is  a  greater  surface,  and  hence  more  heat  is  lost  by  radiation  and  by 
conduction. 

831.  ChraplUoal  representation  of  tlie  IteattBir  effects  in  a  olroalt.-- 
Thc  law  representing  the  production  of  heat  in  a  circuit  in  the  unit  of  time 
is  very  well  seen  by  the  following  geometrical  construction,  due  to  Professor 
Foster,  who  has  devised  several  similar  methods  of  graphically  representini; 
electrical  laws. 
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The  heat  H  produced  in  a  circuit  in  the  unit  of  time  it  preportioiMil  to 
the  square  of  the  strength  of  the  current  C,  and  to  the  resistance  R  (8jo), 

that  is  H  - CR ;  but  since  C - -?-  (825),  we  have  H  -^. 

Iv  R 

Draw  a  straight  line  DAB  (fig.  714),  and  from  any  point  A  in  it  draw  a 

line  AC,  at  right  angles  to  DAB,  and  of  a  length  proportional  to  the  electro* 

motive  force  of  the  cell.    Lay  off  a  length  AS  proportional  to  the  resistance 

of  the  circuit.    Join  CB,  and  at  C  draw  a  line  at  right  angles  to  BC,  and  let 

D  be  the  point  where  this  line  cuts  the  line  DAB.    Then  the  length  AD  is 

proportional  to  the  h^at  produced  in  the  whole  circuit  in  unit  time.    For  the 

triangles  ADC  and  ACBare  similar,  and  therefore  AD  :  AC  ■>  AC  :  AB ;  that 

is,AD.J^;thatis,H-|.. 

By  drawing  figures  similar  to  the  above  it  will  be  found  that  for  a 
given  electromotive  force  the  heat  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  resistance, 


Fig.  714. 

and  for  a  given  resistance  directly  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  elearo- 
motive  force.  That  is,  if  the  resistance  is  doubled,  the  heat  is  reduced  to 
one-half ;  if  the  electromotive  force  is  doubled  the  heat  is  quadrupled. 

832.  RelatioB  of  lieatiiir  effect  to  work  of  a  battery. — In  ever)* 
closed  circuit  chemical  action  is  continuously  going  on ;  in  ordinan' 
circuits,  the  most  common  action  is  the  solution  of  zinc  in  sulphuric  acid, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  an  oxidation  of  the  zinc  to  form  oxide  of  zinc,  and 
a  combination  of  this  oxide  of  zinc  with  sulphuric  acid  to  form  water  and 
zinc  sulphate.  I  Ms  a  true  combustion  of  zinc,  and  this  combustion  ser\'es 
to  maintain  all  the  actions  which  the  circuit  can  produce,  just  as  all  the 
work  which  a  steam-engine  can  effect  has  its  origin  in  the  combustion  of 
fuel  (473). 

By  independent  experiments  it  has  been  found  that,  when  a  given  weight 
of  zinc  is  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  a  certain  definite  measurable  quantity 
of  heat  is  produced,  which,  as  in  all  cases  of  chemical  action,  is  the  same, 
whatever  be  the  rapidity  with  which  this  solution  is  effected.  If  this  solution 
takes  place  while  the  zinc  is  associated  with  another  metal  so  as  to  form  a 
voltaic  couple,  the  rapidity  of  the  solution  will  be  altered  and  the  whole  cir- 
cuit will  become  heated— the  liquid,  the  plates,  the  containing  vessel  as  well 
as  the  connecting  wire.  But  although  the  distribution  of  the  heat  is  thus 
altered,  its  quantity  is  not.  If  the  values  of  all  the  several  heating  effects  in 
the  various  parts  of  the  circuit  be  determined,  it  will  still  -be  found  that. 
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however  the  resistance  of  the  connecting  wire  be  varied,  this  sum  is  exactly 
equivalent  to  that  produced  by  the  solution  of  a  certain  weight  of  zinc. 

If  the  couple  be  made  to  do  external  mechanical  work  the  case  is  dif- 
ferent. Joule  made  the  following  remarkable  experiment  : — A  small  zinc 
and  copper  couple  were  arranged  in  a  calorimeter,  and  the  amount  of  heat 
determined  while  the  couple  was  closed  for  a  certain  length  of  time  by  a 
short  thick  wire.  The  couple  still  contained  in  the  calorimeter  was  next 
connected  with  a  small  electromagnetic  engine  (899),  by  which  a  weight  was 
raised.  It  was  thus  found  that  the  heat  produced  in  the  calorimeter  in  a 
given  time— while,  therefore,  a  certain  amount  of  zinc  was  dissolved — was 
less  while  the  couple  was  doing  work  than  when  it  was  not ;  and  the 
amount  of  this  diminution  was  the  exact  thermal  equivalent  of  the  work 
performed  in  raising  the  weight  (497). 

That  the  whole  of  the  chemical  work  and  disengagement  of  heat  in  the 
circuit  of  an  ordinary  cell  has  its  origin  in  the  solution  of  zinc  in  acid  is  con- 
firmed by  the  following  experiment,  due  to  Favre  : — 

In  the  muffle  of  his  calorimeter  (456)  five  small  zinc  platinum  elements 
were  introduced  ;  the  other  muffle  contained  a  voltameter.  Now  when  the 
element  was  closed  until  one  equivalent  of  zinc  was  dissolved  in  the  whole  of 
the  cells,  \  of  an  equivalent  of  water  should  be  decomposed  in  the  voltameter 
(846) ;  which  was  found  to  be  the  case.  In  one  case  the  current  of  the 
battery  was  closed  without  inserting  the  voltameter,  and  the  heat  disengaged 
during  the  solution  of  one  equivalent  of  zinc  was  found  to  be  18,796  thermal 
units ;  when,  however,  the  voltameter  was  introduced,  the  quantity  disenj^^aged 
was  only  11,769  thermal  units.  Now  the  difference,  7027,  is  represented  by 
the  chemical  work  of  decomposing  \  of  an  equivalent  of  water ;  this  agrees 

very  well  with  the  number,  6892  «  ^^  ,  which  represents  the  heat  disen- 
gaged during  the  formation  of  \  of  an  equivalent  of  water. 

833.  &amlBoiui  effects. — In  closing  a  voltaic  battery  a  spark  is  obtained 
at  the  point  of  contact,  which  is  frequently  of  great  brilliancy.  A  similar 
spark  is  also  perceived  on  breaking  contact.  These  luminous  effects  are 
obtained,  when  the  battery  is  sufficiently  powerful,  by  bringing  the  two  elec- 
trodes very  nearly  in  contact ;  a  succession  of  bright  sparks  springs  some- 
times across  the  interval,  which  follow  each  other  with  such  rapidity  as  to 
produce  continuous  light.  With  eight  or  ten  of  Grove's  elements  brilliant 
luminous  sparks  are  obtained  by  connecting  one  terminal  of  the  battery 
with  a  file,  and  moving  its  point  along  the  teeth  of  another  file  connected 
with  the  other  terminal. 

The  most  beautiful  effect  of  the  electric  light  is  obtained  when  two  pencils 
of  charcoal  are  connected  with  the  terminals  of  the  battery  in  the  manner 
represented  in  fig.  715.  The  charcoal  b  is  fixed,  while  the  charcoal  a  can 
be  raised  and  lowered  by  means  of  a  rack  and  pinion  motion,  c.  The  two 
charcoals  being  placed  in  contact,  the  current  passes,  and  their  ends  soon 
become  incandescent.  If  they  are  then  removed  to  a  distance  of  about  the 
tenth  of  an  inch,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  current,  a  luminous  arc 
extends  between  the  two  points,  which  has  an  exceedingly  brilliant  lustre, 
and  is  called  the  voltaic  arc. 

The  length  of  this  arc  varies  with  the  force  of  the  current.     In  air  it  may 
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Fig.  715. 


exceed  2  inches  with  a  battery  of  500  elements,  arranged  In  six  series  of  lob 
each,  provided  the  positive  pole  is  uppermost,  as  represented  in  the  figure ; 

if  it  is  undennost^  the  arc 
is  about  one-third  shorter. 
In  a  partial  vacuum  the 
distance  of  the  charcoal 
may  be  greater  than  in 
air ;  in  fact,  as  the  elec- 
tricity meets  with  no  resist- 
ance, it  springs  between 
the  two  charcoals,  even 
before  they  are  in  contact 
The  voltaic  arc  can  also  be 
produced  in  liquids,  but  it 
is  then  much  Sorter,  and 
its    brilliancy   is  greatly 
diminished. 

The  voltaic  arc  has 
the  property  that  it  is 
attracted  when  a  magnet 
is  presented  to  it — a  con- 
sequence of  the  action  of 
magnets  on  currents  (865). 
Some  physicists  have 
considered  the  voltaic  arc  as  formed  of  a  very  rapid  succession  of  bright 
sparks.  Its  colour  and  shape  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  conductors 
between  which  it  is  formed,  and  it  is  probably  due  to  the  incandescent 
particles  of  the  conductor,  which  are  volatilised  and  transported  in  the 
direction  of  the  current ;  that  is,  from  the  positive  to  the  negative  pole. 
The  more  easily  the  electrodes  are  disintegrated  by  the  current,  the  grater 
is  the  distance  at  which  the  electrodes  can  be  placed.  Charcoal,  which 
is  a  very  friable  substance,  is  one  of  the  bodies  which  gives  the  largest 
luminous  arc. 

Recent  researches  by  Edlund  have  shown  that  this  disintegration  of  the 
terminals  by  the  voltaic  arc  gives  rise  to  an  electromotive  force  opposed  in 
direction  to  that  of  the  main  current. 

Davy  first  made  the  experiment  of  the  electric  light,  in  1 801,  by  means  of 
a  battery  of  2,000  plates,  each  4  inches  square.  He  used  charcoal  points 
made  of  light  wood  charcoal  which  had  been  heated  to  redness,  and  im- 
mersed in  a  mercury  bath  ;  the  mercury,  penetrating  into  the  pores  of  the 
charcoal,  increased  its  conductivity.  When  any  substance  was  introduced 
into  the  voltaic  arc  produced  by  this  batter>%  it  became  incandescent ;  pla- 
tinum melted  like  wax  in  the  fiame  of  a  candle  ;  sapphire,  magnesia,  lime, 
and  most  refractory  substances  were  fused.  Fragments  of  diamond,  of 
charcoal,  and  of  graphite  rapidly  disappeared  without  undergoing  any 
previous  fusion. 

As  charcoal  rapidly  bums  in  air,  it  was  necessary  to  operate  in  vacuo, 
and  hence  the  experiment  was  for  a  long  time  made  by  fitting  the  two  points 
in  an  electric  Qg^^  like  that  represented  in  fig.  667.    At  present  the  electrodes 
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this  is  hard  and  compact,  and  only  burns  slou-ly  in  air  ;  hence  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  operate  in  vacuo.  When  the  experiment  is  made  in  vacuo  there  is 
no  combustion,  but  the  charcoal  wears  away  at  (he  positive  pole,  while  it  is 
somewhat  increased  on  the  negative  pole,  indicating  that  there  is  a  transport 
of  solid  matter  from  the  positive  to  the  negative  pole. 

834.  VOBOkuIt'B  axparlmant. — This  consists  in  projecting  on  a  screen 
the  image  of  the  charcoal  points  produced  in  the  camera  obscura  at  the 
moment  at  which  the  electric  light  is  formed  {fig.  716).  By  means  of  this 
experiment,  which  is  made  by  the  photo-electric  microscope  already  de- 
scribed (fig.  530),  the  two  charcoals  can  be  readily  distinguished,  and  the 
positive  charcoal  is  seen  to  become  somewhat  hollow  and  diminished,  while 
the  other  increases.  The  globules  represented  on  the  two  charcoals  arise 
from  the  fusion  of  a  small  quantity  of  silica  contained  in  the  charcoal.  When 
the  current  begins  to  pass,  the  negative  charcoal  first  becomes  luminous. 


but  the  light  of  the  positive  charcoal  is  the  brightest ;  as  it  also  wears  away 
about  twice  as  rapidly  as  the  negative  electrode  it  ought  10  be  rather  the 
lai^er. 

835.  a*K«I»tor  ofttae  elaetrla  llK&t. — When  the  electric  light  is  to  be 
used  for  illumination,  it  must  be  as  continuous  as  .other  modes  of  lighting. 
For  this  purpose,  not  only  must  the  current  be  constant,  but  the  distance  of 
the  charcoals  must  not  alter,  which  necessitates  the  use  of  some  arrange- 
ment for  bringing  them  nearer  together  in  proportion  as  they  wear  away. 
One  of  the  best  modes  of  effecting  (his  is  by  an  apparatus  invented  by 
Uuboscq. 

In  this  regulator  the  two  charcoals  are  movable,  but  with  unequal  veloci- 
ties, which  are  virtually  proportional  to  their  waste.  The  motion  is  trans- 
mitted by  a  drum  placed  on  the  a.\is  xy  (fig,  717).  This  turns,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  arrows,  two  wheels,  a  and  b,  the  diameters  of  which  are  as  i  ;  z, 
and  which  respectively  transmit  their  motion  to  two  racknorks,  C  and  C. 
C  lovers  the  positive  charcoal,  p,  by  means  of  a  rod  sliding  in  the  tube 
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H,  while  the  other  C  raises  the  negative  charcoal,  m,  half  u  r^dly.  By 
means  of  the  milled  head  y  the  drum  can  be  wotind  up,  and  at  the  tame 
time  the  positive  charcoal  moved  bythe  hand;  the  nulled  bead  ^ moves  the 
negative  charcoal  also  by  the 
:  hand,  and  indepicndently  of 
the  fint.  For  this  purpose 
the  axis,  xy,  consists  of  two 
pans  pressing  against  ead 
other  with  some  force,  h> 
th^t,  holding  the  milled  head 
X  between  the  fillers,  the 
other,  y,  may  be  moved, 
and  by  holding  the  latter  the 
former  can  be  moved.  Bm 
the  IViction  is  sufficientwheg 
the  drum  works  to  move  the 
two  wheels  «  and  6  and  the 
two  rackworfcs. 

The  two  charcoals  being 
placed  in  contact,  the  cur- 
rent of  a  powerfiil  batieiy 
of  40  to  50  elements  reachn 
the  apparatos  by  meani  of 
the  wires  E  and  E'.  Tbt 
current  risinc  in  H  descends 
by  the  positive  charcoal, ihra 
by  the  negative  charcoal, 
and  reaches  the  apparatus, 
but  without  passing  into  the 
rackworlc  C,  or  into  the  pan 
on  the  right  of  the  plate  N : 
these  pieces  being  insulated 
by  \\oTy  discs  placed  at  theii 
lower  part.  The  current  ulti- 
_  mately  reaches  the  bobbin  B. 

-,._--  which  forms  the  foot  of  ihe 

fig  J, J,  regulator,  and  passes  intothe 

wire  E'.  Inside  the  bobbin 
is  a  bar  of  soft  iron,  which  is  magnetised  as  long  as  the  current  passes  in 
the  bobbin,  and  demagnetised  when  it  does  not  pass,  and  this  temporal' 
magnet  is  the  regulator.  For  this  purpose  it  acts  attractively  on  an  arma- 
ture of  soft  iron.  A,  open  in  the  centre  so  as  to  allow  the  rackwork  C  to 
pass,  and  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  lever,  which  works  on  two  points,  mm, 
and  transmits  a  slight  oscillation  to  a  rod,  if,  which,  by  means  of  3  catch. 
i,  seizes  the  wheel  a,  as  is  seen  on  a  larger  scale  in  fig.  718.  By  an 
endless  screw,  and,  a  series  of  toothed  wheels,  the  slop  is  transmitted  to 
the  dram,  and,  the  rackwork  being  fixed,  the  same  is  the  case  with  the 
carlxins.  This  is  what  takes  place  so  long  as  the  magnetisation  in  the 
bobbin  is  strong  enough  to  keep  down  the  armature  A ;  but  in  propor- 
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r  away,  the  current  becomes  feebler,  though   ihe 
.  that   ultimately  ihe  attraction  of  the  magnet  i  ■ 


lion  as  the  carbons 

longer  counterbalances  a  spring  r,  which  continually  tends 
armature.  It  then  ascends,  the  piece  d  disengages  the  stop  i,  the  drum 
works,  and  the  carbons  come  nearer  ;  ihey  do  not,  however,  touch,  because 
the  strength  of  the  current  gains  the  upper  hand,  the  armature  A  is  attracted, 
and  the  carbons  remain  fixed.  As  iheit  distance  only  varies  withm  very 
narrow  limits,  a  regular  and  continuous 
light  is  obtained  with  this  apparatus 
until  the  carbons  are  quite  used. 

By  means  of  a  regulator,  Duboscq 
illuminates  the  photogenic  apparatus 
represented  in  fig.  530,  by  which  all  the 
optical  experiments  may  be  performed 
for  which  sunlight  was  formerly  neces- 

836.     BrowBlac^     r«na«top.^A 

much  simpler  apparatus,  represented  in 
fie-  7'9i  ^^^  been  devised  by  Browning, 
which  is  less  costly  than  the  other 
lamps,  and  also  requires  a  smaller 
number  of  elements  10  work  it.  The 
current  enters  the  lamp  by  a  wire  at- 
tached to  a  binding  screw  on  the  base 
of  the  instrument,  passing  up  Ihe  pillar 
by  the  small  electro- magnet  to  the  centre 
pillar  along  the  top  of  the  horizontal 
bar,  down   the   left-hand   bar  through 

the   two   carbons,  and  away  by  a  wire 

attached  to  a  binding  screw  on  the  left  --^^^^M 

hand.    A  tube  holding  the  upper  carbon  "^^fL^:i^-?^^~ 

slides  freely  up  and  down  a  tube  at  the 

end   of  the   cross-piece,  and  would   by  Fi?.  719. 

its  own  weight  rest  on  the  lower  carbon, 

bul  the  electromagnet  is  provided  with  a  keeper,  to  which  is  attached  a  rest 

that  encircles  the  carbon  tube  and  grasps  it.      When  the   electromagnet 

works  and  attracts  the  keeper,  the  rest  tightens,  and  thereby  prevents  the 

descent  of  the  carbon.    When  the  keeper  is  not  attracted  the  rest  loosens, 

and  the  carbon-holder  descends. 

When  the  two  carbons  are  at  rest,  on  making  contact  with  a  battery  the 
current  traverses  both  carbons  and  no  light  is  produced.  But  if  the  upper 
carbon  be  raised  ever  so  little,  a  brilliant  light  is  emitted.  When  the  lamp 
is  ihus  once  set  to  work,  the  rod  attached  to  the  upper  carbon  may  be  let 
go,  and  the  magnet  will  afterwards  keep  the  lamp  at  work.  For  when  some 
of  the  carbon  is  consumed,  and  the  interval  between  the  two  is  too  great  for 
the  current  to  pass,  the  magnet  loses  some  of  its  power,  the  keeper  loosens 
its  hold  on  the  carbon,  and  this  descends  by  its  own  weight.  When  they  are 
SUfRcienlty  near,  but  before  they  are  in  contact,  the  current  is  re-estab- 
lished ;  the  magnet  again  draws  on  the  keeper,  and  the  keeper  again  checks 
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the  descent  of  the  carbon,  and  so  forth.    Thus  the  points  are 
right  distances  apart,  and  the  light  is  continuous  and  brilliant 

Stohrer  has  devised  a  regulator  for  the  electrical  light  which 

is  very  simple  in  principle,  and  which  also  only  requires  a  few 

elements.    Its  essential  features  are  represented  in  fig.  720,  in 

which  b  is  a  cylinder  containing  glycerine  and  surrounded  by  the 

wire  of  the  circuit/    In  this  is  a  hollow  cylindrical  floater  a^ 

nearly  as  wide  as  the  vessel ;  at  its  top  is  a  copper  tube  ^ 

in  which  the  carbon  point  #/can  be  fixed.    A  stout  copper  wire 

fixed  to  the  bottom  of  the  float  dips  in  an  iron  tube  filled  with 

mercury,  with  which  is  connected  one  pole  of  the  battery  ;  the 

other  pole  is  connected  with  the  carbon  ^,  which  is  supported 

in  a  suitable  manner.    The  size  of  the  float  is  such  that  it  moves 

slowly  upwards,  so  that  the  carbon  ^presses  with  but  very  slight 

force  aga;inst  <Jt,    This  can  be  regulated  by  placing  small  weights 

in  the  collar  on  c.    An  insulated  wire  forming  part  of  the  circuit 

is  coiled  in  a  spiral  k  round  the  cylinder  and  aids  the  regulation. 

837.  Vroperttes  and  latMurttF  of  tk^  aleotrto  Ugltt.^ 

The  electric  light  has  similar  chemical  properties  to   solar 

light :  it  effects  the  combination  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen. 

Fig.  720.      ^<^ts  chemically  on  chloride  of  silver,  and  can   be  applied 

in  photography,  though  not  for  taking  portraits,  as  it  fiatigues 

the  sight  too  greatly. 

Passed  through  a  prism,  the  electric  light,  like  that  of  the  sun,  is  decom- 
posed and  gives  a  spectrum.  Wollaston,  and  more  especially  Fraunhofer, 
found  that  the  spectrum  of  the  electric  light  differs  from  that  of  other  lights, 
and  of  sunlight,  by  the  presence  of  several  very  bright  lines,  as  has  been 
already  stated  (578).  Wheatstone  was  the  first  to  observe  that  by  using 
electrodes  of  different  metals,  the  spectrum  and  the  lines  are  modified. 

Masson,  who  experimented  upon  the  light  of  the  electric  machine,  that  of 
the  voltaic  arc,  and  that  of  RuhmkorfTs  coil,  found  the  same  colours  in  the 
electric  spectrum  as  in  the  solar  spectrum,  but  traversed  by  very  brilliant 
luminous  bands  of  the  same  shades  as  that  of  the  colour  in  which  they  occur. 
The  number  and  position  of  these  bands  do  not  depend  on  the  intensity  of 
the  light,  but,  as  we  have  seen  (833),  upon  the  substances  between  which 
the  voltaic  arc  is  formed. 

With  carbon  the  lines  are  remarkable  for  their  number  and  brilliancy ; 
with  zinc  the  spectrum  is  characterised  by  a  very  marked  apple-green  tint ; 
silver  produces  a  very  intense  green  ;  with  lead  a  violet  tint  predominates, 
and  so  on  with  other  metals. 

Bunsen,  in  experimenting  with  48  couples,  and  removing  the  charcoals  tD 
a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  found  that  the  intensity  of  the  electric 
light  is  equal  to  that  of  572  candles. 

Fizeau  and  Foucault  compared  the  chemical  effects  of  the  solar  and  the 
electric  lights  by  investigating  their  action  on  iodised  silver  plates.  Re- 
presenting the  intensity  of  the  sun's  light  at  midday  at  1000,  these  physicists 
found  that  the  light  from  a  battery  of  46  Bunsen's  elements  was  235,  while 
that  from  one  of  80  elements  was  only  238.  It  follows  that  the  intensity  does 
not  increase  to  any  material  extent  with  the  number  of  the  couples  ;  but  ex- 
periment shows  that  it  increases  considerably  with  their  surface.     For  with 
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a  battery  of  46  elements,  each  consistinjj  of  three  elements,  with  their  zinc 
and  copper  respectively  united  so  as  to  form  one  element  of  triple  surface 
(825),  the  intensity  was  385,  the  battery  working  for  an  hour  ;  that  is  to  say, 
more  than  a  third  of  the  intensity  of  the  solar  light. 

Too  gpreat  precautions  cannot  be  taken  against  the  effects  of  the  electric 
light  when  they  attain  a  certain  intensity.  The  light  of  100  couples  may 
produce  very  painful  affections  of  the  eyes.  With  600,  a  single  moment's 
exposure  to  the  light  is  sufficient  to  produce  very  violent  headaches  and 
pains  in  the  eye,  and  the  whole  frame  is  affected  as  by  a  powerful  sunstroke. 

838.  Bleotrlo  UrhtlBiT*  -  Great  progress  has  of  late  been  made  in  the 
application  of  the  electric  light  to  purposes  of  ordinary  illumination.  This 
progress  has  been  mainly  due  to  the  improvements  which  have  been  made 
in  the  means  of  generating  electricity,  for  which  some  form  of  magnetic  or 
dynamo-electrical  machine  (916),  driven  by  steam  or  water  power  or  by  gas 
engines  (476),  is  used.  So  long  as  the  electricity  from  the  voltaic  battery 
was  alone  available  for  the  production  of  the  electric  light,  no  great  exten- 
sion was  possible,  for  the  cost  and  inconvenience  were  far  too  great  to 
permit  it  to  be  used  for  anything  more  than 
lecture  purposes  and  occasional  scenic  illu-  1  ^  ■ 

mination. 

Very  considerable  improvements  have  also 
been  made  in  the  lamps,  which  are  ordinarily 
divided  into  arc  lamps,  in  which  the  light  is 
produced  between  carbon  points  automatically 
kept  at  a  constant  distance  by  the  action  of  the 
current  itself,  and  trtcanii^scen/ IsimpSy  in  which 
the  light  is  produced  by  the  incandescence 
of  a  thin  continuous  solid  conductor.  To 
this  may  be  added  the  electrical  candles^  of 
which  the  best  known  is  the  Jablochkoff 
candle.  It  consists  (fig.  721)  of  two  rods  of 
gas  carbon,  a  and  ^,  from  2  to  4  mm.  in 
diameter,  separated  by  a  layer  of  kaolin  or 
Chinese  clay  about  2  mm.  thick,  fixed  re- 
spectively in  the  supports,  to  which  the 
positive  and  negative  electrodes  A  B  are 
respectively  attached.  The  rods  are  insulated 
from  each  other  by  the  whole  being  bound 
by  some  insulating  material. 

The  current  is  started  by  a  small  piece  of 
carbon,  w,  placed  across  the  top.  As  the  arc 
passes,  the  kaolin  melts  away,  and  the  ar- 
rangement may  therefore  fitly  be  called  a 
candle.  The  positive  electrode  wears  away 
twice  as  fast  as  the  negative,  which  would 
soon  destroy  the  arc,  but  by  using  alternating  currents  the  unequal  waste 
of  the  carbons  is  prevented. 

Fig.  722,  which  represents  one  of  the  forms  of  an  arc  lamp,  may  be 
taken  as  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the  regulation  of  the  arc 
is  effected. 
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RegHiet^s  electric  lamp,  fig.  731,  contistt  of  a  rectangular  copper  rod  B, 

moving  in  a  copper  tube  A,  guided  by  four  pulleyi  n,  of  which  only  two  are 

shown  ;  to  B  acrass-pieceholdingathinculwn pencils 

I  is  fixed,  the  lower  part  of  which  pauea  throng  a  »ilver 

kj   ^^m  guide,  and  its  end  presses,  but  not  quite  over  the  centre, 

against  a  carbon  disc  m,  which  mo^es  about  a  horizontal 

axis.    The  piece  supporting  this  is  insnlated  firom  A,  but 

is  connected  with  the  negative  pole  by  a  wire  b.    The 

positive  current,  entering  by  A,  passes  by  C  to  a  small 

block  ofcarbono,  which  presses  against  the  pencil.  Tbui 

the  current  only  passes  through  a  very  sciall  portion  tt 

this  pencil,  and  it  is  this  smaU  portion  which  becomes 

incandescent  and  forms  the  arc.    The  rod,  as  it  bnrai 

away  and  sinks  by  its  own  weif^t,  rotates  the  disc  m 

slowly  and  prevents  its  being  irregularly  worn  away. 

When  either' of  the  carbon  electrodes  which  produce 
the  electric  light  is  increased  in  size  its  increase  of  tem- 
perature is  lessened,  while  that  of  the  other  is  greater. 
When  the  negative  electrode  is  large  the  light  of  tht 
positive  electrode  is  very  bright.  This  is  seen  in 
iVerdermtmifs  electric  lamp,  which  consists  essentially 
of  a  carbon  disc  about  2  inches  in  diameter  and  an  inch 
in  thickness,  which  is  conneaed  with  the  negative  pole 
rl'  of  the  battery ;  the  positive  pole  is  a  rod  of  carbon 
about  3  cm.  in  diameter,  of  any  suitable  length  ;  it  slides 
vertically  in  a  copper  tube,  which  serves  both  as  a  guide, 
and  as  a  contact  for  it  ;  this  is  pressed  upwards  against  the  centre  by  a 
weight  passing  over  a  pulley.  The  current  can  be  passed  abreast  through 
as  many  as  ten  of  such  lamps,  though  it  seemed  that  the  total  illuminating 
power  (rf  this  arrangement  is  not  so  great  as  when  only  two  parallel  lights 
are  employed.  | 

Schwendler  has  devised  a  new  unit  of  luminous  intensity  which  he  calls 
the p/atittum  light  slamiard,  specially  for  use  with  the  electric  light.  Ii  is 
the  incandescence  produced  by  a  current  of  known  strength  (6-15)  passing 
through  a  U-shaped  strip  of  platinum-foil  3628  mm.  in  length,  3  mm.  in  breadth, 
and  0-0C7  mm.  in  thickness.  The  circuit  contains  a  rheostat  and  agalvano- 
meter  by  which  the  constancy  of  the  current  can  be  ensured  and  observed. 
When  the  strength  of  the  current  is  constant  the  intensity  of  the  light,  radi- 
ated by  the  platinum,  is  constant  also,  and  fulfils  all  the  conditiotis  of  ■ 
standard  measure  of  light,  as  it  can  always  be  reproduced  in  exactly  the 
same  form  from  pure  platinum. 

From  a  comparison  of  the  electrical  arc  with  that  of  the  oxyhydrogen 
flame,  Dewar  infers  that  the  temperature  of  the  former  is  6,000°  C, 

The  resistance  of  the  voltaic  arc  was  found  by  Ayrton  and  Perry  to  he 
12,  16,  and  30  ohms,  according  as  60,  80,  or  132  Grove's  cells  were  em- 
ployed to  produce  it.  The  resistance  should  increase  with  the  number  of 
the  cells,  seeing  that  a  larger  arc  is  thereby  produced.  In  the  above  case  the 
resistance  of  each  cell  was  found  to  be  approximately  03  of  an  ohm  ;  hence 
the  numbers  show  that  the  total  internal  is  nearly  equal  to  the  total  external 
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The  incandescent  lamps,  though  not  the  most  economical,  lend  themselves 
best  to  the  distribution  of  the  electric  light.  We  have  seen  that  when  a 
strong  current  of  electricity  is  passed  through  a  wire  of  small  conductivity, 
its  temperature  is  raised  to  incandescence  ;  if  the  strength  of  the  current  is 
increased,  the  brightness  of  the  light  increases,  but  in  a  greater  ratio  than 
the  strength  of  the  current.  Unfortunately,  at  such  high  tern  pie  ratures, 
wires  even  of  the  most  difficultly  fusible  metals,  fuse  or  are  disinte- 
grated ;  and  the  only  material  which  does  not  fuse  at  the  highest  tem- 
perature is  carbon.  The  first  lamps  in  which  this  was  applied  were 
constructed  independently  by  Edison  in  America  and  Swan  in  this  country, 
^ig-  723  is  a  representation  of  Swan's  lamp.  Inside  the  globular  glass 
vessel  with  a  neck,  and  fused  to  it,  is  a  glass  rod,  through  which  pass  two 
platinum  wires,  bent  outside  in  loops.  These  loops  can  be  easily  fitted  in 
the  two  bent  wires  in  the  holder  (fig,  724),  which  are  in  contact  with  the 
binding  screws,  and  thus  allow  a  current  to  be  transmitted.  The  spring 
wire  exerts  an  upward  pressure,  so  as  to  always  ensure  good  contact. 
To  the  other  ends  of  the  platinum  are  fixed  the  characteristic  part,  the 
carbon  filament ;  this  is  about  025  mm.  in  diameter,  and  is  bent  in  the  form 


of  a  double  loop.  It  is  prepared  by  immersing  crochet  cotton  in  sulphuric 
acid  of  a  certain  strength,  by  which  it  is  converted  into  what  is  known  as 
vegetable  parchment.  This  is  then  carbonised  by  heating  it  10  a  high  tem- 
perature in  closed  vessels.  Before  sealing  the  bulb  it  is  exhausted  of  air  by 
means  of  aSprengel  pump,  and  the  vacuum  is  so  perfect  that  electricity  does 
not  pass  in  it.  Such  a  lamp  has  a  resistance  of  about  60  ohms.  The 
efidtacy  of  a  lamp  is  generally  expressed  as  the  number  of  candles  per 
horse-power  of  the  engine  used  in  producing  the  light ;  the  average  efficiency 
of  stich  a  lamp  may  be  taken  at  300. 

In  Edison's  lamp  the  carbon  filament  is  made  of  a  special  kind  of  bam- 
boo carbonised  at  high  temperatures  in  closed  nickel  moulds.  I  n  the  Maxim 
lamp,  and  in  that  of  Lane  Fox,  the  carbon  filaments,  after  being  carbonised 
and  mounted,  are  heated  in  an  atmosphere  of  coal  gas  or  the  vapour  of  a 
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hydrocarbon ;  in  this  way  carbon  is  deposited  on  the  filament,  by  wliidi  it 
is  rendered  more  uniform  and  durable. 

839.  Mechanlcmi  eSeets  of  tb«  Mmny. — Under  this  head  may  be  in- 
cluded the  motion  of  solids  and  liquids  effected  by  the  current  An  eumj^ 
of  the  former  is  found  in  the  voltaic  arc,  in  which  there'  is  a  passage  of  the 
molecules  of  carbon  from  the  positive  to  the  negative  pole  (834). 

The  mechanical  action  of  the  current  may  be  shown  by  means  of  the 
following  experiment  (fig.  725).  A  glass  tube  AB,  bent  at  the  two  ends,  about 
50  cm.  in  length  and  i  cm.  in  diameter,  is  almost  filled  with  dilute  solphoik 
acid,  and  a  globule  of  mercury,  ///,  is  introduced.  The  whole  is  fixed  in  a 
support,  and  the  level  of  the  tube  can  be  adjusted  by  the  screw  iv,  the  drop 
of  mercury  itself  serving  as  index. 

When  the  two  poles  of  a  battery  of  4  or  5  cells  are  introduced  into  the 
two  ends,  the  globule  of  mercury  elongates  and  moves  towards  the  negative 
pole  with  a  velocity  which  increases  with  the  number  of  elements.  Witii 
24,  a  long  column  of  mercury  can  be  moved  through  a  tube  a  metre  ia 
length ;  with  50,  the  velocity  is  greater,  and  the  mercury  divides  into  globules, 

all  moving  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. If  the  direction  of  the 
current  is  reversed,  the  mer- 
cury first  remains  stationaiy 
and  then  moves  in  the  oppo> 
site  direction. 

If  the  tube  is  gently  in- 
clined towards  the  positive 
pole,  the  mercury  is  still 
moved  with  the  current ;  and 
a  moment  is  at  length  reached 
at  which  there  is  equilibrium 
between  the  impulsive  force 
of  the  current  and  the  weight 
*•  '*^'  of  the  mercury.     The  com- 

ponent of  this  weight  parallel  to  the  plane  may  then  be  taken  as  representing 
the  mechanical  action  of  the  current  which  traverses  the  globule  of  mercury. 
A  similar  phenomenon,  known  as  electrical  endosmosey  is  observed  in 
the  following  experiment,  due  to  Porret.  Having  divided  a  glass  vessd 
into  two  compartments  by  a  porous  diaphragm,  he  poured  water  into 
the  two  compartments  to  the  same  height,  and  immersed  two  platinum 
electrodes  in  connection  with  a  battery  of  80  elements.  As  the  water 
became  decomposed,  part  of  the  liquid  was  carried  in  the  direction  of  the 
current  through  the  diaphragm,  from  the  positive  to  the  negative  compart- 
ment, where  the  level  rose  above  that  in  the  other  compartment.  A  solution 
of  blue  vitriol  is  best  for  these  experiments,  because  then  the  disturbing 
influence  of  the  disengagement  of  gas  at  the  negative  electrode  is  avoided. 

The  converse  of  these  phenomena  is  observed  when  a  liquid  is  forced 
through  a  diaphragm  by  mechanical  means.  Such  currents,  which  were  dis- 
covered by  Quincke,  arc  called  diaphragm  currents, 

A  porous  diaphragm/  is  fixed  in  a  glass  tube  (fig.  726),  in  which  are  also 
fused  two  platinum  wires  terminating  in  platinum  electrodes,  a  and^:  on 
forcing  a  liquid  through  the  diaphragm  the  existence  of  a  current  is  evi- 
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ly  a  galvanometer  with  which  the  wires  are  connected,  the  direction 
is  that  of  the  flow  of  the  liquid.    The  difference  of  potential  due 
)w  is  proportional  to  the  pressure. 

-ding  to  Zollner,  all  circulatory  motions  in  liquids,  especially  when 
:  place  in  partial  contact  with  solids,  are  accompanied  by  electrical 
which  have  generally 
:  direction  as  that  in 
e  current  flows, 
heim  found  that  the 
of  metal  wires  is  di- 
.  by  the  current,  and 
le  heat  alone,  but  by  the  electricity ;  he  has  also  found  that  the 
is  diminished  by  the  passage  of  a  current. 

e  mechanical  effects  of  the  current  may  be  assigned  the  sounds  pro- 
soft  iron  when  submitted  to  the  magnetising  action  of  a  discon- 
urrent — a  phenomenon  which  will  be  subsequently  described. 
■leotro-capillary  phenomena. — If  a  drop  of  mercury  be  placed  in 
Iphuric  acid  containing  a  trace  of  chromic  acid,  and  the  end  of  a 
:on  wire  be  so 
t  it  dips  in  the 
just  touches  the 
he  mercury,  the 
gins  a  series  of 
ibrations  which 
for  hours.  The 
ion  of  this  phe- 
i,  which  was 
:rved  by  Kiihne, 
Hows  : — When 
first  touches 
cury,  an  iron- 
couple  is 
in  consequence 
I  the  surface  of 
rury  is  polarised 
ieposition  of  an 
layer  of  hydro- 
is  polarisation 
reases  the  sur- 
ion  of  the  mer- 
8),  it  becomes 
and  contact 
iron  is  broken ; 

nic  acid  present  depolarises  the  mercur)',  its  original  shape  is  re- 
le  couple  is  again  formed,  and  the  process  repeats  itself  continuously, 
tnann  has  been  led  by  the  observation  of  this  phenomenon  to  a 
interesting  experimental  results,  which  have  demonstrated  a  rela- 
^een  capillar)'  and  electrical  phenomena.  Of  these  results  the  most 
It  is  the  construction  of  a  capillary  electrometer. 
iss  tube,  A  (fig.  727),  is  drawn  out  to  a  fine  point,  and  is  filled 
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with  mercuiy :  its  lower  end  dips  in  a  glaa  reHcl  B,  coatainiDf  vmui  f 
at  the  bottom  and  ctilute  sulphuric  acid  at  the  topt  Pluinitm  «rim  kc 
fused  in  the  tubes  A  and  B,  and  terminate  in  the  binding  screwt  m  and  i 
respectively. 

Now  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  the  position  ot  the  tneicnijr  in  Ae 
drawn-out  tube  is  such  that  the  capillary  action  due  to  the  nirface-UDriaa 
at  ihe  plane  of  separation  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  and  dw  liqnid  ia  ~ 
cient  to  counterbalance  the  preuure  of.  the  column  A.  Thia 
observed  by  means  of  a  microscope,  the  focus  of  which  is  at  the 
mark  on  the  glass  at  which  the  mercury  stops.  If  now  a  ^Aennoe  of 
potential  be  established,  by  connecting  the  poles  of  a  cell  with  Hm  wires  a 
and  ^,  the  surface-tension  is  increased,  the  mercury  ascends  in  the  capiUaiy 
tube,  and  in  order  to  bring  the  meniscus  back  to  its  former  positiea,  the 
pressure  on  A  must  be  increased.  This  is  most  simply  eficcted  by  means  of 
a  thick  caoutchouc  tube  T,  connected  with  the  top  of  A,  and  with  a  mbiio- 
meter  H  ;  and  which  can  be  more  or  less  comprised  by  means  of  a  screw 
E.  The  difference  in  level  of  the  two  tegs  of  the  manometer  is  thus  a 
measure  of  the  increase  of  the  surface-tension;  and  therewith  ctf  the  (USetCKC 
of  potential.  Lippmann  found  by  special  experiments  that  this  increase  is 
almost  directly  proportional  to  the  electromotive  force,  up  to  about  v^  ofa 
Daniell's  element  Each  electrometer  requires  a  special  table  of  gradnatia^ 
but  when  once  this  is  constructed  it  can  be  directly  used  for  determiainf 
electromotive  forces.  It  should  not  be  used  for  greater  electromotive  finos 
than  0-6  of  a  Daniell ;  but  it  can  estimate  the  one-thousandth  part  of  tin 
quantity,  and,  as  its  electrical  capacity  is  very  small,  it  can  show  rapid 
changes  of  potential,  which  ordinary  electrometers  cannot  do.  For  vtff 
small  electromotive  forces,  ibe 
pressure  is  kept  constant,  and  the 
displacement  of  the  meniscus  is 
measured  by  the  microscope. 

$41.  OiMmlMl  alMota.— These 
are  among  the  most  important  of 
all  the  actions,  either  of  the  simple 
or  compound  circuit.  The  first 
decomposition  effected  by  the  bal' 
tery  was  that  of  water,  in  i8o(^  by 
V-^  Carlisle  and  Nicholson,  by  means 
of  a  voltaic  pile.  Water  is  rapidly 
decomposed  by  4  or  s  BunsenH 
cells  ;  the  apparatus  (fig.  728)  is 
very  convenient  for  the  purpose.  It  consists  of  a  glass  vessel  fixed  m 
a  wooden  base.  In  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  two  platinum  electrodes, 
h  and  «,  are  fitted,  communicating  by  means  of  copper  wires  with  the 
binding  screws.  The  vessel  is  filled  with  water  to  which  some  sulphuricacid 
has  been  added  to  increase  its  conductivity,  for  pure  water  is  a  very  impeifecl 
conductor  ;  two  glass  lubes  filled  with  water  are  inverted  over  the  electrodes, 
and  on  interposing  the  apparatus  in  the  circuit  of  a  battery,  decomposition  is 
rapidly  set  up,  and  gas  bubbles  rise  from  the  surface  of  each  pole.  The 
volume  of  gas  liberated  at  the  negative  pole  is  about  double  that  at  the 
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positive,  and  on  examination  the  former  gas  is  found  to  be  hydrogen  anil 
the  latter  gas  oxygen.  This  experiment  accordingly  gives  ai  once  the  quali- 
tative and  quantitative  analysis  of  water.  The  oxygen  thus  obtained  1ia-< 
the-  peculiar  and  penetrating  odour  observed  wlien  an  electrical  machine  i^ 
worked  (793},  and  which  is  due  to  oione.  The  water  contains  at  the  same 
time  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  in  producing  which  some  oxygen  is  consumed. 
Moreover,  oxygen  is  somewhat  more  soluble  in  water  than  hydrogen. 
Owing  to  these  causes  the  volume  of  oxygen  is  less  than  that  required  by  tlit; 
composition  of  water,  which  is  tivo  volumes  of  hydrogen  to  one  of  oxyjjen. 
Hence  voltamctric  measurements  are  mosl  exact  when  the  hydrogen 
alone  is  determined,  and  when  this  is  liberated  at  the  surface  of  a  small 
electrode. 

842.  BieaB«irBii. — The  term  eUclrolyte  was  applied  10  those  sub- 
stances which,  like  water,  are  resolved  into  their  elements  by  the  voltaic 
current,  by  Faraday,  to  whom  the  principal  discoveries  in  this  subject  and 
the  nomenclature  are  due.  Electrolysis  is  the  decomposition  by  the  voltaic 
battery  ;  the  positive  electrode  was  by  Faraday  called  the  anoiic,  and  the 
negative  electrode  the  katkodt.  The  products  of  decomposition  are  urns  \ 
iatieitt  that  which  appears  at  the  kathode  ;  and  anion,  that  which  appears 
at  the  anode. 

By  means  of  the  battery,  ihc  compound  nature  of  several  substance^i 
which  had  previously  been  considered  as  elements  has  been  determined.  l!y 
means  of  a  battery  of  250  couples,  Davy,  shortly  after  the  discovery  of  the 
decomposition  of  water,  succeeded  in  decomposing  the  alkalies  potass  ami 
soda,  and  proved  that  they  were  the  oxides  of  the  hitherto  unknown  metal.-. 
p0tassiym  and  sodium.  The  decomposition  of  potass  may  be  demonstrated 
with  the  aid  of  a  battery  of  4 
to  6  elements  in  the  following 
manner ;  a  small  cavity  is 
made  in  a  piece  of  solid  caustic 
potass,  which  is  moistened,  and 
a  drop  of  mercurj'  placed  in  ii 
(fig.  729).  The  potass  is  placed 
on  a  piece  of  platinum  con- 
nected with  the  positive  pole  of 

the    battery.     The   mercury   is  "'--'- i.^*-^i*j-"<j.VV-  ''' ~~ 

then  touched  with  the  negati\-e  p. 

pole.     When  the  current  passes,  '*'  ' 

the  potass  is  decomposed,  oxygen  is  liberated  at  the  positive  pole,  while  ilic 
potassium  liberated  al  the  negative  pole  amalgamates  with  the mercurj.  On 
distilling  this  amalgam  out  of  contact  with  air,  the  mercury  passes  cift", 
leaving  the  potassium. 

A  ver>-  convenient  arrangement  for  the  preparation  of  metallic  nia^nesiuin 
and  some  of  the  rarer  metals  consists  of  an  ordinary  clay  Icibuccu-pi]>e,  iti 
the  stem  of  which  an  iron  wire  is  inserted  jusl  extending  to  the  Ijowl,  whi<  h 
is  nearly  filled  with  a  mixture  of  ihc  chlorides  of  potassium  and  mat;nesiim). 
This  is  melted  by  a  Uunscn's  burner,  and  a  piece  of  graphite  connected  by  a 
wire  with  the  positive  pole  of  a  battery  is  dipped  in  il,  tlie  wire  in  the  silmii 
forming  the  negative  pole.     When  the  current  jKisses  chlorine  gas  is  liberated 
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at  the  positive  pole,  while  metallic  magnesium  collects  about  the  end  of  the 
iron  wire  in  the  bowl. 

The  decomposition  of  binary  compounds — that  is,  bodies  containing  two 
elements— is  quite  analogous  to  that  of  water  and  of  potass  ;  one  of  the  ele- 
ments goes  CO  the  positive,  and  the  other  to  the  negative  pole.  The  bodies 
separated  at  the  positive  pole  are  called  electro- 
negative elements,  because  ai  the  moment  of 
separation  they  are  considered  to  be  charged 
with  negative  electricity,  while  those  separated 
at  the  negative  pole  are  called  electropositive 
elements.  One  and  the  same  body  may  be 
electronegative  or  electropositive,  according 
to  the  body  with  which  it  is  associated.  For 
instance,  sulphur  is  electronegative  towards 
hydrogen,  but  is  electropositive  towards  oxygen. 
The  various  elements  may  be  arranged  in  such 
~~'  a  series  that  any  one  in  combination  is  electro- 

'*''^  negative  to  any  following,  but  electropositive 

towards  all  preceding  ones.  This  is  called  the  eUctrochemtcal  series,  and 
begins  with  onygen  as  the  most  electronegative  element,  terminating  with 
potassium  as  the  most  electropositive. 

The  decomposition  of  hydrochloric  acid  into  its  constituents,  chlorine  and 
hydrogen,  may  be  shown  by  means  of  the  apparatus  represented  in  fig.  73a 
Carbon  electrodes  must,  however,  be  suteiituted  for  those  of  platinum, 
which  is  attacked  by  the  liberated  chlorine  ;  a  quantity  of  salt  also  must 
be  added  to  the  hydrochloric  acid,  in  order  to  diminish  the  solubility  of 
the  liberated  chlorine.  The  decomposition  of  potassium  iodide  may  be 
demons! raited  by  means  of  a  single  element.  For  this  purpose  a  piece  of 
bibulous  paper  is  soaked  with  a.  solution  of  starch,  to  which  potassium 
iodide  is  added.  On  touching  this  paper  with  the  electrodes,  a  blue  spot  is 
produced  at  the  positive  pole,  due  to  the  action  of  the  liberated  iodine  on 
the  starch. 

One  of  the  best  methods  of  determining  » 
electrolyte  is  to  place  it  between  two  platinui 
gaging  the  electrodes  from  the  battery,  connei 
obser\'e  whether  a  reverse  current,  due  to  polar 
passes  through  the  galvanometer.     Such  a  ci 

mulaiion  of  different  substances  on  the  two  electrodes,  is  a  proof  that  the 
substance  has  been  elect rolyiically  decomposed  by  the  original  current  from 
the  bailer>'.  This  method  can  often  be  applied  when  it  isdifficult,  by  direct 
chemical  methods,  to  detect  the  presence  of  products  of  decomposition  ai 
the  electrodes. 

843.  Iteeoinpoiltioii  of  salti. — ^Ternary  salts  in  solution  are  decomposed 
by  the  batter)',  and  then  present  effects  varying  with  the  chemical  affinities 
and  the  intensity  of  the  current.  In  all  cases  the  acid,  or  the  body  which  is 
chemically  equivalent  to  ii,  is  electronegative  in  its  action  towards  the  other 
consiiiucnt.  The  decomposition  of  sahs  may  be  readily  shown  by  means  of 
the  bent  tube  represented  in  fig.  730.  This  is  nearly  tilled  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  a  salt,  say  sodium   sulphate,  coloured  with  tincture  of  violets. 


hether  a  body  is  or  is  not  an 
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The  platinum  electrodes  of  a  battery  of  four  Bunsen's  elements  are  then 
placed  in  the  two  legs  of  the  tube.  After  a  few  minutes  the  liquid  in  the  posi- 
tive leg,  A,  becomes  of  a  red,  and  that  in  the  negative  leg,  B,  of  a  green 
colour,  showing  that  the  salt  has  been  resolved  into  acid  which  has  passed 
to  the  positive,  and  into  a  base  which  has  gone  to  the  negative  pole,  for  these 
are  the  effects  which  a  free  acid  and  a  free  base  respectively  produce  on 
tincture  of  violets. 

In  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  free  acid  and  oxygen  gas  appear  at 
the  positive  electrode,  and  metallic  copper  is  deposited  at  the  negative  elec- 
trode. In  like  manner,  with  silver  nitrate,  metallic  silver  is  deposited  on 
the  negative,  while  free  acid  and  oxygen  appear  at  the  positive  electrode. 

This  decomposition  of  salts  was  formerly  explained  by  saying  that  th^ 
acid  was  liberated  at  the  positive  electrode  and  the  base  at  the  negative.  Thus 
potassium  sulphate,  K^OSO,,  was  considered  to  be  resolved  into  sulphuric 
acid,  SOj,  and  potash,  K^O.  This  view  regarded  salts  composed  of  three 
elements  as  different  in  their  constitution  from  binary  or  haloid  salts.  Their 
electrolytic  deportment  has  led  to  a  mode  of  regarding  the  constitution  of 
salts  which  brings  all  classes  of  them  under  one  category.  In  potassium 
sulphate,  for  instance,  the  electropositive  element  is  potassium,  while  the 
electronegative  element  is  a  complex  of  sulphur  and  oxygen,  which  is  regarded 
as  a  single  group,  SO4,  and  to  which  the  name  oxy-sulphion  may  be  assigned. 
The  formula  of  potassium  sulphate  would  thus  be  K^SO^,  and  its  decom- 
position would  be  quite  analogous  to  that  of  potassium  chloride,  KCl, 
lead  chloride,  PbCl,,  potassium  iodide,  KI.  The  electronegative  group 
SO*  corresponds  to  a  molecule  of  chlorine  or  iodine.  In  the  decomposition 
of  potassium  sulphate,  the  potassium  liberated  at  the  negative  pole  decom- 
poses water,  forming  potash  and  liberating  hydrogen.  In  like  manner  the 
electronegative  constituent  SO^,  which  cannot  exist  in  the  free  state,  decom- 
poses into  oxygen  gas,  which  is  liberated,  and  into  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid, 
SO5,  which  immediately  combines  with  water  to  form  ordinary  sulphuric 
acid,  HjSO^.  In  fact,  where  the  action  of  the  battery  is  strong,  these  gases 
are  liberated  at  the  corresponding  poles ;  in  other  cases  they  combine  in 
the  liquid  itself,  reproducing  water.  The  constitution  of  copper  sulphate, 
CuSO^,  and  of  silver  nitrate,  AgNOa,  and  their  decomposition,  will  be 
readily  understood  from  these  examples. 

844.  Transmissions  effected  bytlie  cmrent. — In  chemical  decomposi- 
tions effected  by  the  battery  there  is  not  merely  a  separation  of  the  elements, 
but  a  passage  of  the  one  to  the  positive  and  of  the  other  to  the  negative 
electrode.    This  phenomenon 

was  demonstrated  by  Davy  by  ^-^ ^  ^ 

means  of  several  experiments, 
of  which  the  two  following  are 
examples : — 

i.  He  placed  solution  of  so- 
dium sulphate  in  two  capsules 
connected  by  a  thread  of  as- 
bestos moistened  with  the  same 
solution,    and  immersed    the  '^*  ^^'* 

positive  electrode  in  one  of  the  capsules,  and  the  negative  electrode  in  the 
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other.     The  salt  was  decomposed,  and  at  the  expiration  of  sometime  all  the 
sulphuric  acid  was  found  in  the  first  capsule,  and  the  soda  in  the  second. 

ii.  Having  taken  three  glasses,  A,  B,  and  C  (fig.  731),  he  poured  into  the 
first  solution  of  sodium  sulphate,  into  the  second  dilute  syrup  of  violets, 
and  into  the  third  pure  water,  and  connected  them  by  moistened  threads 
of  asbestos.  The  current  was  then  passed  in  the  direction  from  C  to  A. 
The  sulphate  in  the  vessel  A  was  decomposed,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
there  was  nothing  but  soda  in  this  glass,  which  formed  the  negative  end, 
while  all  the  acid  had  been  transported  to  the  glass  C,  which  was  positive. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  current  passed  from  A  to  C,  the  soda  was  found  in  C, 
while  all  the  acid  remained  in  A  ;  but  in  both  cases  the  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon was  seen  that  the  syrup  of  violets  in  B  neither  became  red  nor 
green  by  the  passage  of  the  acid  or  base  through  its  mass,  a  phenomenon  the 
explanation  of  which  is  based  on  the  hypothesis  enunciated  in  the  following 
paragraph. 

845.  Orotliuss*s  hypotbesii. — Grothiiss  has  given  the  following  explana- 
tion of  the  chemical  decompositions  effected  by  the  battery.  Adopting  the 
hypothesis  that  in  every  binary  compound,  or  body  which  acts  as  such,  one 
of  the  elements  is  electropositive,  and  the  other  electronegative,  he  assumes 
that,  under  the  influence  of  the  contrary  electricities  of  the  electrodes,  there 
is  effected,  in  the  liquid  in  which  they  are  immersed,  a  series  of  successive 
decompositions  and  recompositions  from  one  pole  to  the  other.  Hence  it  is 
only  the  elements  of  the  terminal  molecules  which  do  not  recombine,  and 
remaining  free  appear  at  the  electrodes.  Water,  for  instance,  is  formed  of 
one  atom  of  oxygen  and  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  the  first  gas  being  electro- 
negative, the  second  electropositive.  Hence  when  the  liquid  is  traversed  by 
a  sufficiently  powerful  current,  the  molecule  a  in  contact  with  the  positive 
pole  arranges  itself  as  shown  in  fig.  732 — that  is,  the  oxygen  is  attracted 
and  the  hydrogen  repelled.  The  oxygen  of  this  molecule  is  then  given  off  at 
the  positive  electrode,  the  liberated  hydrogen  immediately  unites  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  molecule  b^  the  hydrogen  of  this  with  the  oxyj^en  of  the  mole- 
cule L\  and  so  on,  to  the  negative  electrode,  where  the  last  atoms  of  hydrogen 
])ecome  free  and  appear  on  the  poles.  The  same  theor>'  applies  to  the 
metallic  oxides,  to  the  acids  and  salts,  and  explains  why  in  the  experiment 

mentioned  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph the  syrup  of  violets  in  the 
vessel  B  becomes  neither  red  nor 
green.  The  reason  why,  in  the 
fundamental  experiment,  the  hy- 
drogen is  given  off  at  the  nega- 
*^*  '^*  tive  pole  when  the  circuit  is  closed 

will  be  readily  understood  from  a  consideration  of  this  hypothesis. 

Clausius  objects  that,  according  to  this  theory,  a  very  great  force  must 
be  required  for  overcoming  the  affinity  for  each  other  of  the  oppositely 
electrolysed  particles  of  the  compound  ;  and  that  below  a  certain  minimum 
strength  of  current  no  decomposition  could  occur.  Now  Buff  has  shown  that 
the  action  of  even  the  feeblest  currents  continued  for  a  long  time  can  pro- 
duce decomposition.  Again,  when  the  necessary  strength  of  the  current  is 
obtained,  it  should  be  sudden  and  complete  ;  whereas  we  know  it  to  be  pro- 
portional to  the  strength  of  the  current. 
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To  overcome  this  difficulty  Clausius  applies  the  theory  now  generally 
-admitted  of  the  constitution  of  liquids  (292).  The  particles  of  a  compound 
liquid  have  not  the  rigid  unalterable  condition  of  a  solid  body  ;  they  are  in  a 
perpetual  state  of  separation  and  reunion,  so  that  we  must  suppose  compound 
bodies  and  their  elementary  constituents  to  coexist  with  each  other  in  a  liquid. 
Water,  for  instance,  contains  particles  of  water,  together  with  particles  of 
oxygen  and  of  hydrogen  ;  the  former  are  being  continually  decomposed 
and  the  latter  continually  reunited.  When  the  voltaic  current  passes  it 
acts  on  the  motion  of  the  molecules  in  such  a  manner  that  the  negatively 
electrical  particles  of  oxygen  pass  to  the  positive  electrode,  and  the  positively 
electrical  particles  of  hydrogen  to  the  negative  electrode.  Hence  the  cur- 
rent does  not  bring  about  the  decomposition,  but  utilises  it,  to  give  definite 
direction  to  the  particles  which  are  already  separated. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  electrolytic  resistance,  which  the  molecules 
experience  in  their  being  moved  by  the  current,  is  of  the  same  order  of 
magnitude  as  the  capillary  resistance  which  results  from  their  friction  in  the 
liquid.  Nothing  is  opposed  to  the  idea  that  electrolysis  is  a  purely  mechani- 
cal process.  Decomposition  occurs  in  the  first  place  by  dissociation  ;  the 
difference  of  potential  is  the  force  in  virtue  of  which  the  previously  united 
molecules  are  urged  in  contrary  directions.  The  moving  molecules  are  the 
carriers  of  the  motion  of  electricity  and  produce  the  current ;  the  resistance 
which  they  thereby  experience  is  the  electrical  resistance  of  the  liquid.  This 
therefore  is  the  cause  of  the  development  of  heat  in  the  circuit. 

846.  &aws  of  eleotrolysii. — The  laws  of  electrolysis  were  discovered 
by  Faraday  :  the  most  important  of  them  are  as  follows  : — 

I.  Electrolysis  cannot  take  place  unless  the  electrolyte  is  a  conductor. 
Hence  ice  is  not  decomposed  by  the  battery,  because  it  is  a  bad  conductor. 
Other  bodies,  such  as  lead  oxide,  silver  chloride,  etc.,  are  only  electrolysed 
in  a  fused  state — that  is,  when  they  can  conduct  the  current. 

II.  The  energy  of  tlte  electrolytic  action  of  the  current  is  the  same  in  all 
its  parts, 

III.  The  same  quantity  of  electricity— that  is,  the  same  electric  current — 
decomposes  chetnically  equivalent  quantities  of  all  the  bodies  which  it  tra- 
verses ;  from  which  it  follows,  that  the  weights  of  elements  separated  in  these 
electrolytes  are  to  each  other  as  their  chemical  equivalents. 

In  a  circuit  containing  a  voltameter  V,  Faraday  introduced  a  tube,  A 15, 
containing  tin  chloride  kept  in  a  state  of  fusion  by  the  heat  of  a  spirit 
lamp  (fig.  733).  In  the  bottom  of  this  the  negative  pole  was  fused,  while  the 
positive  electrode  consisted  of  a  rod  of  graphite  ;  when  the  current  passed 
chlorine  was  liberated  at  the  positive,  while  tin  collected  at  the  negative 
pole ;  in  like  manner  lead  oxide  was  electrolysed  and  yielded  lead  at  the 
negative  and  oxygen  at  the  positive  pole.  Comparing  the  quantities  of 
substances  liberated,  they  are  found  to  be  in  a  certain  definite  relation. 
Thus  for  every  18  parts  of  water  decomposed  in  the  voltameter  there  will 
be  liberated  2  parts  of  hydrogen,  207  parts  of  lead,  and  117  of  tin  at  the 
respective  negative  electrodes,  and  16  parts  of  oxygen,  and  71  (or  2  x  35  5) 
parts  of  chlorine  at  the  corresponding  positive  electrodes.  Now  these 
numbers  arc  exactly  as  the  equivalents  (not  as  the  atomic  weights)  of  the 
bodies. 
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II  will  furlher  be  found  that  in  each  of  the  cells  of  the  battery  65  parts  by 
weight  of  zinc  have  been  dissolved  for  every  two  parts  by  weight  of  hydrogen 
liberated  ;  that  is,  that  foreveryequivaleat  of  a  substance  decomposed  in  the 
circuit  one  equivalent  of  7inc  is  dissolved.  This  is  the  case  whatever  be  the 
number  of  cells.  An  increase  in  the  number  only  has  the  effect  of  over- 
coming the  great  resistance  which  many  electrolytes  offer,  and  of  accelerating 
the  decomposition.     It  does  not  increase  the  quantity  of  electrolyte  decom- 


posed. If  in  any  of  the  cells  more  than  65  parts  of  zinc  are  dissolved  for 
every  two  parts  of  hydrogen  liberated,  this  arises  from  a  disadvantageous 
local  action  ;  and  the  more  perfect  the  battery,  the  more  nearly  does  it 
approach  this  ratio.  If  the  current  be  passed  In  succession  through  a 
series  of  oxides  and  of  sesquioxides,  it  is  found  that  equivalents  of  the 
metalloids  are  separated  and  not  the  metals, 

IV,  It  follows  from  the  above  law,  thai 
I  fkf  quantity  of  a  body  decomposed  in  a 
given  time  is  proportional  to  the  strength 
of  the  current.  On  this  is  founded  the 
use  of  Faraday's  •voltameter,  in  which  the 
intensity  of  a  current  is  ascertained  from 
the  quantity  of  water  which  it  decompiosei 
in  a  given  time. 

A  convenient  form  of  this  instrument  is 
that  represented  in  fig.  734.  The  vessel  n 
is  that  in  which  the  water  is  decomposed, 
ivo  platinum  plates,  and  is 
lith  the  flask  b,  which  con- 
tains water.  In  this  is  a  lateral  delivery 
lube  c,  which  is  inclined  until  the  level  of 
the  liquid  in  it  is  the  same  as  in  the  funnel 
lube  «.  The  air  is  then  under  the  same 
pressure  as  the  atmosphere.  When  the 
baiier>'  is  contiecied  with  the  decomposinj; 
cell  a,  the  gases  disengaged  expel  a  cor- 
responding volume  of  water  through  the 
ion  of  the  experiment,  this  tube  is  inclined 
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until  the  liquid  is  at  the  same  level  in  the  tube  h,  and  in  the  flask.  The 
weight  of  the  liquid  expelled  is  then  a  direct  measure  of  the  volume  of 
the  disengaged  gases. 

Tliis  use  of  this  voltameter  appears  simple  and  convenient ;  and  hence 
some  physicists  have  proposed  as  unit  of  the  strength  of  current,  that  cur- 
rent which  in  ont  minute  yields  a  cubic  centimetre  of  mixed  gas  reduced 
to  the  temperature  0°  and  the  pressure  760  mm.  This  \%Jacobfs  unit.  Yet, 
for  reasons  mentioned  before  (841),  the  measurements  should  be  based  on 
the  volume  of  hydrogen  liberated. 

PoggendorfTs  sihier  voltameter,  fig.  735,  is  an  instrument  for  measuring 
the  strength  of  the  current.  A  solution  of  silver  nitrate  of  known  strength 
is  placed  in  a  platinum  dish  which  rests  an  a  brass  plate  that  can  be  con- 
nected with  the  negative  pole  of  the  battery  by  means  of  the  binding  screw 
b.  In  this  solution  dips  the  positive  pole,  which  consists  of  a  rod  of  silver 
wrapped  round  with  muslin,  and  suspended  to  an  adjustable  support.  VVhen 
the  current  passes  silver  separates  at  the  negative  pole,  and  is  washed,  dried, 
and  weighed  ;  and  the  weight  thus  produced  in  a  given  time  is  a  very  accu- 
rate  measure  of  the  strength  of  the  current.  Some  silver  particles  which  are 
apt  to  become  detached  from  the  positive  pole  are  retained  in  the  muslin. 

It  has  been  found  by  experiment  thai  when  water  is  decomposed,  a  cur- 
rent of  I  AmpJre  liberates  00000104  grammes  of  hydrogen  in  a  second  ; 
(his,  then,  is  the  electrochemical  equivalent  of  hydrogen,  and  from  this  we 
can  deduce  the  weight  of  any  metal  liberated  in  the  same  time  by  unit 
current  if  we  multiply  it  by  the  equivalent  (not  atomic)  weight  of  the 
metal  referred  to  hydrogen.  Thus  the 
equivalentof  silver  is  108;  hence,  if  any 
of  its  salts  are  decomposed,  the  weight 
of  silver  liberated  by  an  Ampere  in  a 
second  is  o-ooi  123a  gramme. 

The  current  from  the  electrical 
machine,  which  is  of  very  high  poten- 
tial, is  tapable  of  traversing  any  elec- 
trolyte, but  the  quantity  which  it  can 
decompose  is  extremely  small  as  com- 
pared with  even  the  smallest  voltaic 
apparatus,  and  the  quantity  of  electricity 
developed  by  the  frictional  machine  is 
very  small  as  compared  with  that  de- 
veloped by  chemical  action. 

It  has  been  calculated  by  Weber, 
that  if  the  quantity  of  positive  electricity 
required  to  decompose  a  grain  of  water 
were  accumulated  on  a  cloud  at  a  dis- 
tance of  3,000  feet  from  the  earth's  sur- 
face, it  would  exert  an  attractive  force 
upon  the  earth  of  upwards  of  1,500  tons.  fia-  735 

847.  Compariaonk«tw«entb«t«arant  ralraammcMr  knd  tba  toIU- 
moMr. — There  are  several  objections  lo  the  use  of  the  voltameter.  In  the 
first  place,  it  does  not  indicate  the  strength  at  any  given  moment,  fot  tn  order 
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to  obtain  measurable  quantities  of  gas  the  current  must  be  continued  for  some 
time.  Again,  the  voltameter  gives  no  indications  of  the  changes  which  take 
place  in  this  time,  but  only  the  mean  intensity.  It  offers  also  g^at  resistance, 
and  can  thus  only  be  used  in  the  case  of  strong  currents ;  for  such  currents 
either  do  not  decompose  water,  or  only  yield  quantities  too  small  for  accurate 
measurement.  In  addition  to  this,  the  indications  of  the  voltameter  depend 
not  only  on  the  intensity  of  the  current,  but  on  the  acidity  of  the  water,  and 
on  the  distance  and  size  of  the  electrodes. 

The  magnetic  measurements  are  preferable  to  the  chemical  ones.  Not 
only  are  they  more  delicate  and  offer  less  resistance,  but  they  give  the  in- 
tensity at  any  moment.  On  the  other  hand,  indications  furnished  by  the 
tangent  galvanometer  hold  only  for  one  special  instrument.  They  vary 
with  the  diameter  of  the  ring  and  the  number  of  turns  ;  moreover,  one 
and  the  same  instrument  will  give  different  indications  on  different  places, 
seeing  that  the  force  of  the  earth's  magnetism  varies  from  one  place  to 
another  (701). 

The  indications  of  the  two  instruments  may,  however,  be  readily  com- 
pared with  one  another.  For  this  purpose  the  voltameter  and  the  tangent 
galvanometer  are  simultaneously  inserted  in  the  circuit  of  a  battery,  and 
the  deflection  of  the  needle  and  the  amount  of  gas  liberated  in  a  given  time 
are  noted.  In  one  special  set  of  experiments  the  following  results  were 
obtained  : — 


Number  of 
V  lemcnts. 


Deflection. 


12 
8 
6 


28-5° 
248 

22*0 
1375 

6*9 


Gas  liberated  in 
three  minutes. 


I25CC. 
106 

93 
56 

24 


If  we  divide  the  tangents  of  the  angles  into  the  corresponding  volumes 
of  fjas  liberated  in  ojte  minute,  we  should  obtain  a  constant  magnitude  which 
lepresents  how  much  gas  is  developed  in  a  minute  by  a  current  which  could 
produce  on  the  tangent  galvanometer  the  deflection  45°,  for  tang.  45*^=1. 
Making  this  calculation  with  the  above  observations,  we  obtain  a  set  of 
closely  agreeing  numbers,  the  mean  of  which  is  76*5.  The  gas  was  measured 
under  a  pressure  of  'J2>7  ^^i^^-  **"d  at  a  temperature  of  15°,  and  therefore 
under  normal  conditions  (332)  its  volume  would  be  70  cubic  centimetres. 
That  is  to  siiy,  this  is  the  volume  of  gas  which  corresponds  to  a  deflection 

of  45'. 

Hence  in  chemical  measure  the  strength  C  of  a  current  which  produces 

in  t/u's  particular  tangent  galvanometer  a  deflection  of  6°  is 

C  =  70  tang.  </). 

For  instance,  supposing  a  current  produced  in  this  tangent  galvanometer 
a  deflection  of  54°,  this  current,  if  it  passed  through  a  voltameter,  would 
liberate  in  a  minute  70  x  tang.  54°  =  70  x  1*376  «  96-32  cubic  centimetres  of  gas. 
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If  once  the  reduction  factor  for  a  tangent  galvanometer  has  been  deter' 
mined,  the  strength  of  any  current  may  be  readily  calculated  in  chemical 
measure  by  a  simple  reading  of  the  angle  of  deflection.  This  reduction  factor 
of  course  only  holds  for  one  special  instrument,  and  for  experiments  in  the 
same  place,  seeing  that  the  force  of  the  earth's  magnetism  varies  in  different 

The  indications  of  the  sine-compass  may  be  compared  with  those  of  the 
galvanometer  in  a  simitar  manner. 

848.  YelarliAtlaB. — When  the  platinum  electrodes,  which  have  been 
used  in  decomposing  water,  are  disconnected  from  the  battery,  and  con- 
nected with  a  galvanometer,  the  existence  of  a  current  is  indicated  which  has 
the  opposite  direction  to  that  which  had  previously  passed.  This  pheno- 
menon is  explained  by  the  fact  that  oxygen  has  been  condensed  on  the  surface 
of  the  positive  plate,  and  hydrogen  on  the  surface  of  the  negative  plate,  analo- 
gous to  what  has  been  already  seen  in  the  case  of  the  nonconslant  batteries 
(806).  The  effect  of  this  is  to  produce  two  different  electromotors,  which 
produce  a  current  opposed  in  direction  to  the  original  one,  and  which,  there- 
fore, must  weaken  it.  As  the  two  electrodes  thus  become  the  poles  of  a  new 
current,  they  are  said  to  be /o/aw^rf,  and  the  current  is  riaWfA^  polarisation- 
current.  The  degree  of  polarisation  is  considerable  ;  it  increases  with  the 
strength  of  the  current,  attaining  the  force  of  i-d  volts  with  platinum  plates 
in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  constitutes  a  negative  electromotive  force  and 
must  be  allowed  for  in  Ohm's  formula. 

849-  Boeondwrr  bKttarleB,— Ritter  was  the  first  to  show  that  on  this 
principle  batteries  might  be  constructed  of  pieces  of  metal  of  the  same 
kind — for  instance,  platinum — ^which  otherwise  give  no  current.  A  piece 
of  moistened  cloth  is  interposed  between  each  pair,  and  each  end  of  this 
system  is  connected  with  the  poles  of  a  battety.  After  some  lime  the  appa- 
ratus has  received  a  charge,  and  if  separated  from  the  battety  can  itself  pro- 
duce all  the  effects  of  a  voltaic  battery.  Such  batteries  arc  called  secondary 
batteries.  Their  action  depends  on  an  alteration  of  the  surface  of  the 
metal  produced  by  the  electric  current,  the  constituents  of  the  liquid  with 
which  the  cloth  is  moistened  having  become  accumulated  on  the  opposite 
plates  of  the  circuit. 

Plantd  first  showed  the  practical  importance  of  these  batteries.  His  ele- 
ment (fig.  736}  is  constructed  as  follows.  A  broad  strip  of  sheet  lead  with  a 
tongue  is  laid  upon  a  second 
.  similar  sheet,  contact  being 
prevented  by  narrow  strips 
of  felt  ;  and  two  similar 
strips  having  been  laid  on 
the  upper  piece,  the  sheets 
are  rolled  together  so  as  to 
form  a  compact  cylinder. 
This  is  placed  in  a  vessel 
containing  dilute  sulphunc 
acid,  and,  being  connected 
by  wires  attached  to  the 
tongues  with  a  battery  oftwi 


passed  through  it. 
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The  effect  of  this  is  that  water  is  decomposed,  oxygen  being  liberated  at 
ihe  anode,  or  plate,  which  serves  as  positive  pole,  and  there  unites  with 
the  lead,  forming  peroxide  of  lead,  while  hydrogen  is  accumulated  at  the 
other  plate.  If  now  the  plates  are  detached  from  the  charging  battery  and 
are  connected  with  each  other,  a  powerful  polarisation  current  is  produced 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  primary ;  the  oxygen  of  the  peroxide  at  the 
anode  decomposes  the  dilute  acid,  combining  with  its  hydrogen,  and  so 
travels  through  to  the  other  plate,  where  it  combines  with  the  lead.  When 
these  operations  are  repeated  several  times  the  activity  of  the  element  in- 
.  creases,  owing  in  great  measure  to  the  alteration  in  the  surfaces  which  is 
thereby  produced.  The  element  does,  in  fact,  require  some  time  and  energy 
to  charge  it.  Faure  has  made  an  improvement  in  this  direction.  It  con- 
sists in  coating  the  lead  plates  with  a  thick  paste  of  red  lead,  Pb,0,  so  as  to 
have  about  one  gramme  to  the  square  centimetre.  This  is  kept  in  its  place  by  a 
sheet  of  parchment  paper  and  slips  of  felt,  and  is  then 
coiled  up  as  in  Plant^'s  (fig.  737).  When  the  current 
^  passed,  the  ultimate  effect  is  that  the  red  lead  at 
the  one  electrode  is  oxidised  to  Pb^O,,  and  that  at  the 
other  into  metallic  lead  in  the  form  of  a  sponge,  which 
therefore  exposes  a  greater  surface. 

The  inverse  electromotive  force  of  such  a  couple  is 
about  Z^  times  that  of  a  Daniell's  cell,  so  that  three 
Daniell's  or  two  Grove's  cells  are  required  to  charge  it. 
In  charging,  a  considerable  number  of  elements  are 
joined  together  by  their  similar  poles,  and  connected 
HJth  the  respective  electrodes  of  the  charging  batter)- : 
the  effect  is  the  same  as  that  of  using  asingle  element 
iurface  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  surfaces  of  all 
the  elements.  By  means  of  a  specially  contrived  com- 
mutator they  may  be  arranged  tandem,  and  then  dis- 
charged, and  in  this  way  very  high  potentials  can  be 
s  such  batteries  could  be  charged  only  from  a  voltaic 
■er  be  economical ;  but  the  fact  that  after  havinf;  been 
ain  the  charge  for  a  considerable  time,  has  led  to  theii 
i  called  'storing  electricity'  produced  by  mechanical  power 
through  the  agency  of  dynamo  and  magneto -electrical  machines.  What  they 
do  is  to  store  the  products  of  chemical  decomposition,  and  that  in  a  form 
in  which  they  are  immediately  available  for  electrical  effects. 

The  following  experiments  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  results  produced 
,  by  their  means.  A  battery  of  thirty-five  cells,  each  weighing  nearly  44  kilog,. 
was  connected  with  a  Siemens  dynamo  machine  (9 '8),  in  working  uhich  one 
horse-power  was  employed  during  thirty-five  hours.  When  this  was  dis- 
charged through  eleven  Maxim's  tamps,  these  were  kept  lighted  for  to  hours 
40  minutes.  The  measured  work  transmiiletl  to  the  dynamo  machine  in 
thai  time  was  9,570,003  kilngrammetres  (6t).  This  accumulated  in  the 
lindcry  an  amount  of  electric  energy  of  6,381.000  kgm.,  or  71  per  cent. 
While  the  battery  was  being  discharged  it  yielded  3,809,030,  or  60  per  cent, 
of  the  work  stored  in  the  form  of  electricity,  which  is  therefore  equivalent  to 
40  per  cent,  of  the  work  transmitted  to  the  dynamo  machine. 


obtained.  So  long  a 
battery  they  could  n 
once  charged  they  r< 
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It  thus  appears  that  each  kilogramme  weight  of  battery— that  is,  the 
weight  af  the  lead  and  coaling,  together  with  the  acid,  requires  a  work  of 
6,357  kilogrammetres  to  charge  it,  and  yields  3,500  kgm.  in  the  form  of 
electricity.  Each  of  the  above  lamps  gave  a  light  equal  to  t'4  Carcel  lamps — 
a  standard  lamp  much  used  in  France  and  equal  to  7'4  standard  candles  (509). 
This,  therefore,  is  equal  to  1,215  candles  for  one  hour  ;  hence  this  represents 
3,13s  kgm,  per  hour  per  candle,  which  is  equal  to  o'oi2  of  a  horse-power,  or 
an  amount  of  energy  equal  to  one  horse-power  in  the  accumulator  would  pro- 
duce 83  candles  ;  so  that  one  horse-power  in  the  engine  is  equivalent  to  (he 
production  of  33  candles  when  worked  through  a  battery  of  this  kind. 

Many  instructive  comparisons  may  be  made  between  a  secondary  bat- 
tery and  a  charged  Leyden  jar.  Thus,  for  instance,  when  the  poles  of  a 
.secondary  battery  have  been  connected  until  no  current  passes,  and  are 
then  disconnected  for  a  while,  a  current  in  the  same  direction  as  the  first  is 
obtained  on  again  connecting  them  ;  this  is  the  residual  discharge.  The 
capacity  of  a  secondary  battery  depends  on  the  area  of  the  electrodes, 
on  their  nature,  and  on  that  of  the  interposed  liquid,  but  not  on  the  dis- 
tance between  them.  The  energy  of  the  Leyden  jar  is  stored  in  that  state 
of  strain  which  is  called  polarisation  of  the  dielectric ;  in  the  secondary 
battery  the  energy  consists  in  the  products  which  are  stored  up  on  the 
surface  of  the  electrodes  in  a  state  ranging  from  chemical  combination  to 
mechanical  adherence  or  simple  juxtaposition. 

A  dry  pile  which  has  become  inactive  may  be  used  as  a  secondary  battery. 
When  a  current  is  passed  through  it,  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  which 
the  active  battery  yields,  it  then  regains  its  artivity, 

850.  Orove'B  (>■  fetttMrjr. — On  the  property,  which  melals  have,  of  con- 
densing gases  on  their  surfaces,  Grove  constructed  his  ^as  ballery,  fig.  738. 
A  single  cell 
consists  of  two 
glass  tubes,  B 
and  A,  in  each 
of  which  is  fused 

trode,  provided 
on  the  outside 
with  binding 
screws.  These  j 
electrodes 
made  more  effi- 
cient by  being 
covered  with 
tinely  divided 
platinum.  One 
of  the  tubes  is 

partially  filled  with  hydrogen,  and  the  other  partially  » 
are  inverted  over  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  so  that  half  the  plat 
liquid  and  half  in  gas.     On  connecting  the  electrodes  with  a  galvj 
the  existence  of  a  current   is   indicated  whose  direction   in  the  connecting 
wire  is  from  the  platinum  in  oxygen  to  that  in  hydrogen ;  so  that  ihe  latter  is 


cygen,  and  they 
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negativc  towards  the  former.  As  the  current  passes  through  water  this  is 
decomposed :  oxygen  is  separated  at  the  positive  plate  and  hydrogen  at  the 
other.  These  gases  unite  with  the  gases  condensed  on  their  surface,  so  that 
the  volume  of  gas  in  the  tubes  gradually  diminishes,  but  in  the  ratio  of  one 
volume  of  oxygen  to  two  volumes  of  hydrogen.  These  elements  can  be 
formed  into  a  battery  (fig.  710)  by  joining  the  dissimilar  plates  ^nth  one 
another  just  as  they  are  joined  in  an  ordinary  battery.  One  element  of 
such  a  battery  is  sufficient  to  decompose  potassium  iodide,  and  four  will 
decompose  water. 

851.  Passive  state  of  iron. — With  polarisation  is  probably  connected  a 
very  remarkable  chemical  phenomenon,  which  many  metals  exhibit,  but  more 
especially  iron.  When  this  is  immersed  in  concentrated  nitric  acid  it  is 
unattacked.  This  condition  of  iron  is  called  the  passive  state^  and  upon  it 
depends  the  possibility  of  the  zinc-iron  battery  (810).  It  is  probable  that  in 
the  above  experiment  a  thin  superficial  layer  of  protosesquioxide  of  iron  is 
formed,  which  is  then  negative  towards  platinum. 

852.  Wobili's  rinrs. — When  a  drop  of  acetate  of  copper  is  placed  on  a 
silver  plate,  and  the  silver  is  touched  in  the  middle  of  a  drop  with  a  piece 
of  zinc,  there  are  formed  around  the  point  of  contact  a  series  of  copper  rings 
alternately  dark  and  light.  These  are  Nobilfs  coloured  rings.  They  may 
be  obtained  in  beautiful  iridescent  colours  by  the  following  process  :  A  solu- 
tion of  lead  oxide  in  potash  is  obtained  by  boiling  finely  powdered  litharge 
in  a  solution  of  potash.  In  this  solution  is  immersed  a  polished  plate  of 
silver  or  of  German  silver,  wlhich  is  connected  with  the  positive  electrode  of 
a  battery  of  eight  Bunsen's  elements.  With  the  negative  pole  is  connected 
a  fine  platinum  wire  fused  in  glass,  so  that  only  its  point  projects  ;  and  this 
is  placed  in  the  liquid  at  a  small  distance  from  the  plate.  Around  this  point 
binoxide  of  lead  is  separated  on  the  plate  in  ver>'  thin  concentric  layers,  the 
thickness  of  which  decreases  from  the  middle.  They  show  the  same  series 
of  colours  as  Newton's  coloured  rings  in  transmitted  light.  The  binoxide  of 
lead  owes  its  origin  to  a  secondary  decomposition  ;  by  the  passage  of  the 
current  some  lead  oxide  is  decomposed  into  metallic  lead,  which  is  depo- 
sited at  the  negative  pole,  and  oxygen  which  is  liberated  at  the  positive  ;  and 
this  oxygen  combines  with  some  oxide  of  lead  to  form  binoxide,  which  is 
deposited  on  the  positive  pole  as  the  decomposition  proceeds. 

The  eflfects  are  also  well  seen  if  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate  is  placed 
on  a  silver  plate,  which  is  touched  with  a  zinc  rod,  the  point  of  which  is 
in  the  solution  ;  for  then  a  current  is  formed  by  these  metals  and  the  liquid. 

853.  Arbor  Batumi,  or  lead  tree.  Arbor  Bianae. — When,  in  a  solu- 
tion of  a  salt,  is  immersed  a  metal  which  is  more  oxidisable  than  the  metal 
of  the  salt,  the  latter  is  precipitated  by  the  former,  while  the  immersed  metal 
is  substituted  equivalent  for  equivalent  for  the  metal  of  the  salt.  This  pre- 
cipitation of  one  metal  by  another  is  partly  attributable  to  the  difference 
in  their  affinities,  and  partly  to  the  action  of  a  current  which  is  set  up  as 
soon  as  a  portion  of  the  less  oxidisable  metal  has  been  deposited.  The 
action  is  promoted  by  the  presence  of  a  slight  excess  of  acid  in  the  solution. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  precipitation  of  one  metal  by  another  is 
the  Arbor  Saturni.  This  name  is  given  to  a  series  of  brilHant  ramified 
(r\'st  alii  sat  ions   obtained   by   zinc  in    solutions   of  lead    acetate.     A  glass 
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:  is  filled  with  a  clear  solution  of  this  salt,  and  the  vessel  closed  with  a 
,  to  which  is  fixed  a  piece  of  zinc  in  contact  with  some  copper  wire, 
fiask,  being  closed,  is  left  to  itself.  The  copper  wire  at  once  begins  to 
overed  with  a  moss-like  growth  of  metallic  lead,  out  of  which  brilliant 
tallised  laminae  of  the  same  metal  continue  to  form  ;  the  whole  pheno- 
on  has  g^eat  resemblance  to  the  growth  of  vegetation,  from  which  indeed 
old  alchemical  name  is  derived.  For  the  same  reason  the  name  arbor 
t€P  has  been  given  to  the  metallic  deposit  produced  in  a  similar  manner 
lercury  in  a  solution  of  silver  nitratew 


ELECTROMETALLURGY. 

154.  Bleotrometalliir97< — The  decomposition  of  salts  by  the  battery 
received  a  most  important  application  in  electrometallurgy^  or  galvano- 
ficSf  or  the  art  of  precipitating  certain  metals  from  their  solutions  by  the 

action  of  a  galvanic  current,  by  which  means  the  salts  of  certain 
lis  are  decomposed,  the  metal  being  deposited  on  the  negative  pole, 
e  the  acid  is  liberated  at  the  positive.  The  art  was  discovered  inde- 
lently  by  Spencer  in  England,  and  by  Jacobi  in  Petersburg. 
n  order  to  obtain  a  galvanoplastic  reproduction  of  a  medal  or  any  other 
ct,  a  mould  must  first  be  made,  on  which  the  layer  of  metal  is  deposited 
lie  electric  current. 

^or  this  purpose  several  substances  are  in  use,  and  one  or  the  other 
■cferred  according  to  circumstances.  For  medals  and  similar  objects 
rh  can  be  submitted  to  pressure,  gutta-percha  may  be  used  with  advan- 
.  The  gutta-percha  is  softened  in  hot  water,  pressed  against  the  object 
t  copied,  and  allowed  to  cool,  when  it  can  be  detached  without  difficulty. 

the  reproduction  of  engraved   woodblocks  or  type,  wax  moulds  are 

commonly  used.  They  are  prepared  by  pouring  into  a  narrow  flat  pan 
itable  mixture  of  wax,  tallow,  and  Venice  turpentine,  which  is  allowed  to 
and  is  then  carefully  brushed  over  with  very  finely  powdered  graphite. 
le  this  composition  is  still  somewhat  soft,  the  woodblock  or  type  is 
sed  upon  it  either  by  a  screw  press,  or,  still  better,  by  hydraulic  pressure, 
aster  of  Paris  moulds  are  to  be  made  use  of,  it  is  essential  that  they  be 
thoroughly  saturated  with  wax  or  tallow  so  as  to  become  impervious  to 
;r. 

[n  all  cases,  whether  the  moulds  be  of  gutta-percha  or  wax,  or  any  non- 
lucting  substance,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  surface  be 
ihed  over  very  carefully  with  graphite,  and  so  made  a  good  conductor. 

conducting  surface  thus  prepared  must  also  be  in  metallic  contact  with 
ire  or  a  strip  of  copper  by  which  it  is  connected  with  the  negative  elec- 
c.  Sometimes  the  moulds  are  made  of  a  fusible  alloy  (340),  which  may 
»ist  of  5  parts  of  lead,  8  of  bismuth,  and  3  of  tin.  Some  of  the  melted 
f  is  poured  into  a  shallow  box,  and  just  as  it  begins  to  solidify,  the  medal 
laced  horizontally  on  it  in  a  fixed  position.  When  the  alloy  has  become 
,  a  slight  shock  is  sufficient  to  detach  the  medal.  A  copper  wire  is  then 
nd  round  the  edge  of  the  mould,  by  which  it  can  be  connected  with 
negative  electrode  of  the  battery,  and  then  the  edge  and  the  back  are 
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covered  with  a  thin  non-conducting  layer  of  w 
formed  on  the  mould  ilself. 

The  most  suitable  arrangement  for  producing  an  electro-deposil  of  copper 
consists  of  a  trough  of  glass,  slate,  or  of  wood,  lined  with  india-nibber  or 
coated  with  marine  glue  (Ag.  739).  This  contains  an  acid  solution  of  copper 
sulphate,  and  across  it  are  stretched  copper  rods,  B  and  D,  connected  respec- 
tively with  the  negative  and  positive  poles  of  a  battery.  By  their  copper 
conductors  the  moulds,  m,  arc  suspended  in  the  liquid  from  the  negative  rod 
B,  whilst  a  sheet  of  copper,  C,  presenting  a  surface  about  equal  to  that  of  the 
moulds  to  be  covered,  is  suspended  from  the  positive  rod  D,  at  the  distance 
of  about  2  inches,  directly  opposite  to  them. 

The  battery  employed  for  the  electric  deposition  of  metals  ought  to  be  one 
of  great  constancy,  and  Danietl's  and  Smee's  are  mostly  in  use.  The  currents 
of  electricity  furnished  by  magneto- electrical  machines  of  a  special  construc- 
tion are  also  used  in  large  establishments  (gtj). 

The  copper  plate  suspended  from  the  positive  pole  sen'es  a  double 
purpose  ;  it  not  only  closes  the  current,  but  it  keeps  the  solution  in  a  state 

ofconcentration, 
for  the  acid 
liberated  at  the 
positive  pole 
dissolves  the 
copper,  and  re- 

quanlily  of  cop- 
per  sulphate 
equal  10  that 
decomposed  by 
the  current. 
Another,  and 

making  use 
glass  cylinder 


cess  for  producing  the  electric  deposit  of  copper 
of  what  is  in  effect  a  Daniell's  cell.  A  porous  pot,  1 
covered  at  the  bottom  with  bladder  or  with  vegetable  parchment,  i 
mcrsed  in  a  vessel  of  larger  capacity  containing  a  concentrated  solution  of 
copper  sulphate.  The  porous  vessel  contains  acidulated  water,  and  in  it  is 
suspended  a  piece  of  amalgamated  zinc  of  suitable  form ;  and  having  a 
surface  about  equal  to  that  of  the  mould.  The  latter  is  attached  to  an  insu- 
lated wire  connected  with  the  line,  and  is  immersed  in  the  solution  of  copper 
sulphate  in  such  a  position  that  it  is  directly  opposite  to  the  diaphragm. 
The  action  commences  by  the  mould  becoming  covered  with  cop|)er,  com- 
mencing at  the  point  of  contact  with  the  conductor,  and  gradually  increasing 
in  thickness  in  proportion  to  the  action  of  the  Daniell's  element  thus  formed. 
It  is  of  course  essential  in  the  process  to  keep  the  solution  of  copper  sulphate 
at  a  uniform  strength,  which  is  done  by  suspending  in  it  muslin  bags  filled 
with  cry'stals  of  this  salt. 

How  great  is  the  delic.icy  which  such  electric  deposits  can  attain  appears 
from  the  fact  that  galvanoplastic  copies  can  be  luade  of  daguerreotypes, 
which  are  of  the  greatest  accuracy. 
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855.  BleetroffliaUir. — The  old  method  of  gilding  was  by  means  of 
mercury.  It  was  effected  by  an  amalgam  of  gold  and  mercury,  which  was 
applied  on  the  metal  to  be  gilt.  The  objects  thus  covered  were  heated  in  a 
'umace,  the  mercury  volatilised,  and  the  gold  remained  in  a  very  thin  layer 
m  the  objects.  The  same  process  was  used  for  silvering ;  but  they  were 
expensive  and  unhealthy  methods,  and  have  now  been  entirely  replaced  by 
^lectrogilding  and  electrosilvering.  Electrogilding  only  differs  from  the 
process  described  in  the  previous  paragraph  in  that  the  layer  is  thinner  and 
idheres  more  firmly.  Brugnatelli,  a  pupil  of  Volta,  appears  to  have  been 
:he  first,  in  1803,  to  observe  that  a  body  could  be  gilded  by  means  of  the 
>attery  and  an  alkaline  solution  of  gold  ;  but  De  la  Rive  was  the  first  who 
-eally  used  the  battery  in  gilding.  The  methods  both  of  gilding  and  silver- 
ng  owe  their  present  high  state  of  perfection  principally  to  the  improve- 
nents  of  Elkington,  Ruolz,  and  others. 

The  pieces  to  be  gilt  have  to  undergo  three  processes  before  gilding. 

The  first  consists  in  heating  them  so  as  to  remove  the  fatty  matter  which 
las  adhered  to  them  in  previous  processes. 

As  the  objects  to  be  gilt  are  usually  of  what  is  called  gilding  metal  or  red 
)rass,  which  is  a  special  kind  of  brass  rich  in  copper,  and  their  surface 
luring  the  operation  of  heating  becomes  covered  with  a  layer  of  cupric 
)r  cuprous  oxide,  this  is  removed  by  the  second  operation.  For  this  purpose 
he  objects,  while  still  hot,  are  immersed  in  very  dilute  nitric  acid,  where 
hey  remain  until  the  oxide  is  removed.  They  are  then  rubbed  with  a  hard 
)rush,  washed  in  distilled  water,  and  dried  in  gently  heated  sawdust. 

To  remove  all  spots  they  must  undergo  the  third  process,  which  consists 
n  rapidly  immersing  them  in  ordinary  nitric  acid,  and  then  in  a  mixture  of 
ittric  acid,  bay  salt,  and  soot. 

When  thus  prepared  the  objects  are  attached  to  the  negative  pole  of  a 
)attery,  consisting  of  three  or  four  Bunsen's  or  Daniell's  elements.  They  are 
hen  immersed  in  a  bath  of  gold,  as  previously  described.  .  They  remain  in 
he  bath  for  a  time  which  depends  on  the  thickness  of  the  desired  deposit, 
rhcre  is  a  great  difference  in  the  composition  of  the  baths.  That  most  in 
ise  consists  of  i  part  of  gold  chloride,  and  10  parts  of  potassium  cyanide, 
[issolved  in  200  parts  of  water.  In  order  to  keep  the  bath  in  a  state  of  con- 
entration,  a  piece  of  gold  is  suspended  from  the  positive  electrode,  which 
lissolves  in  proportion  as  the  gold  dissolved  in  the  bath  is  deposited  on  the 
►bjects  attached  to  the  negative  pole. 

The  method  which  has  just  been  described  can  also  be  used  for  silver, 
ironze,  German  silver,  etc.  But  other  metals,  such  as  iron,  steel,  zinc,  tin, 
.nd  lead,  are  very  difficult  to  gild  well.  To  obtain  a  good  coating,  they  must 
irst  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  copper,  by  means  of  the  battery  and  a  bath 
f  copper  sulphate ;  the  copper  with  which  they  are  coated  is  then  gilded, 
s  in  the  previous  case. 

856.  aieotrosiWerliir* — What  has  been  said  about  gilding  applies  exactly 
0  the  process  of  electrosilvering.  The  difference  is  in  the  composition  of  the 
lath,  which  consists  of  two  parts  of  silver  cyanide,  and  two  parts  of  potas- 
ium  cyanide,  dissolved  in  250  parts  of  water.  To  the  positive  electrode  is 
uspended  a  plate  of  silver,  which  prevents  the  bath  from  becoming  poorer  ; 
he  pieces  to  be  silvered,  which  must  be  well  cleaned,  are  attached  to  the 
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negative  pole.    It  may  here  be  observed  tUat  then^  procetfet  succeed  best 
with  hot  solutions. 

857.  Bl«etHo  dsyosHlMi  mi  %mm  mmA  aMMl*— One  of  the  most  valuable 
applications  of  the  electric  deposition  of  metals  is  to  what  is  called  the 
siesUng  {acierage)  of  engraved  copper  plates.  The  bath  required  for  this 
purpose  is  obtained  by  suspending  a  large  sheet  of  iron,  connected  with  the 
positive  pole  of  a  battery,  in  a  trough  filled  with  a  saturated  solution  of  sal- 
ammoniac  ;  whilst  a  thin  strip  of  iron,  also  immersed,  is  connected  with  the 
negative  pole.  By  this  means  iron  from  the  large  plate  is  dissolved  in  the 
sal-ammoniac,  while  hydrogen  is  given  ofT  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  small  one. 
When  the  bath  has  thus  taken  up  a  suflBident  quantity  of  iron,  an  engraved 
copper  plate  is  substituted  for  the  small  negative  strip.  A  bright  deposit  of 
iron  begins  to  form  on  it  at  once,  and  the  plate  assumes  the  colour  of  a 
polished  steel  plate.  The  deposit  thus  obtained  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour 
is  exceedingly  thin,  and  an  impression  of  the  plate  thus  covered  does  not 
seem  different  from  an  uncovered  plate;  it  possesses,  however,  an  extca- 
ordinary  degree  of  hardness,  so  that  a  very  large  number  of  impressions  can 
be  taken  fh)m  such  a  plate  before  the  thin  coating  of  iron  is  worn  oSl  When, 
however,  this  is  the  case,  the  fihn  of  iron  is  dissolved  off  by  dilute  nitric  acid 
and  the  plate  is  again  covered  with  the  deposit  of  iron. 

An  indefinite  number  of  perfect  impressions  may,  by  this  means,  be 
obtained  from  one  copper  plate,  without  altering  the  original  sharp  condition 
of  the  engraving. 

The  covering  of  metals  by  a  deposit  of  nickel  has  of  late  come  into  use. 
The  process  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  just  described.  The  bath  used 
for  the  purpose  can,  however,  be  made  more  directly  by  mixing,  in  suitable 
proportions,  salts  of  nickel  with  those  of  ammonia.  The  positive  pole  con- 
sists of  a  plate  of  pure  nickel.  A  special  difficulty  is  met  with  in  the  electric 
deposition  of  nickel,  owing  to  the  tendency  of  this  metal  to  deposit  in  an  un- 
even manner,  and  then  to  become  detached.  This  is  got  over  by  frequently 
removing  the  articles  from  the  bath,  and  submitting  them  to  a  polishing 
process. 

Objects  coated  with  nickel  show  a  highly  polished  surface  of  the  charac- 
teristic bright  colour  of  this  metal.  The  coating  is  moreover  very  hard  and 
durable,  and  is  not  affected  either  by  the  atmosphere  or  even  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 


-ECTRODVNAMICS. 


3j8.  aiaetrodjBUniOB. — By  the  term  electrodynamics  is  understood  the 
\  of  electricity  in  a  state  of  motion,  or  the  action  of  electric  currenis  upon 
I)  other  and  upon  magnets,  while  electrostatics  deals  with  the  laws  of 
tricity  in  a  state  of  rest. 

The  action  of  one  electrical  current  upon  another  was  first  investigated 
Ampere,  shortly  after  the  discovery  of  Oersted's  celebrated  fundamental 


erinient  (Sao).    All  the  phenomena,  even  the  most  complicated,  follow 
n  two  simple  laws,  which  are — 

I.  Two  currents -which  are  parallel,  and  in  the  same  direction  ^attract  mu 
Iher. 

II.  T-wo  currenis  parallel^  but  in  contrary  directions,  repel  one  another. 
In  order  to  demonstrate  these  laws,  the  circuit  which  the  current  traverses 
it  consist  of  two  parts,  one  fi\cd  and  the  other  movable.    This  is  effected 
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by  the  apparatus  (fig.  739),  which  is  a  modified  and  improved  form  of  one 
originally  devised  by  Ampere. 

It  consists  of  two  brass  columns,  A  and  D,  between  which  is  a  shorter 
one.  The  column  D  is  provided  with  amultiplier  (82i)of  20turns,  MN  (fig. 
740),  which  greatly  increases  the  sensitiveness  of  the  instrument.  This  can 
be  adjusted  at  any  height,  and  in  any  position,  by  means  of  a  universal  screw 
clamp  (see  figs.  740,  742-745). 

The  short  column  is  hollow,  and  in  its  interior  slides  a  brass  tube  ter- 
minating in  a  mercury  cup,  r,  which  can  be  raised  or  lowered.     On  the 

column  A  is  another  mercury  cup  represented  in 

section  at    fig.   741    in   its  natural  size.      In  the 

bottom  is  a  capillar)'  aperture  through  which  passes 

the  point  of  a  sewing  needle  fixed  to  a  small  copper 

ball.    This   point  extends  as  far  as  the  mercury, 

and  turns  freely  in  the  hole.    The  movable  part 

of  the  circuit  consists  of  a  copper  wire  proceeding 

from  a  small  ball,  and  turning  in  the  direction  of 

the  arrows  from  the  cup  a  to  the  cup  c.    The  two  lower  branches  are  fixed 

to  a  thin  strip  of  wood,  and  the  whole  system  is  balanced  by  two  copper 

balls,  suspended  to  the  ends. 

The  details  being  known,  the  current  of  a  Bunsen's  battery  of  4  or  5  cells 
ascending  by  the  column  A  (fig.  740)  to  the  cup  «,  traverses  the  circuit  BC, 

reaches  the  cup  c^  descends 
the  central  column,  and 
thence  passes  by  a  wire,  P, 
to  the  multiplier  MN,  from 
whence  it  returns  to  the  bat- 
tery by  the  wire  Q.  Now  if, 
before  the  current  passes, 
the  movable  circuit  has 
been  arranged  in  the  plane 
of  the  multiplier,  with  the 
sides  B  and  M  opposite 
each  other,  when  the  cur- 
rent passes,  the  side  B  is  re- 
pelled, which  demonstrates 
the  second  law ;  for  in  the 
branches  B  and  M  the  cur- 
rents,  as   indicated   by  the 


Fig.  743. 


arrows,  are  proceeding  in  opposite  directions. 

To  demonstrate  the  first  law  the  experiment  is  arranged  as  in  figure  74: 
— that  is,  the  multiplier  is  reversed  ;  the  current  is  then  in  the  same  direc- 
tion both  in  the  multiplier  and  in  the  movable  part  ;  and  when  the  latter  is 
removed  out  of  the  plane  of  the  multiplier,  so  long  as  the  current  passes  it 
tends  to  return  to  it,  proving  that  there  is  attraction  between  the  two  parts. 

859.  Sogret's  ▼Ibratlngr  spiral. — The  attraction  of  parallel  currents  may 
also  be  shown  by  an  experiment  known  as  that  of  Rogefs  vibrating  spiral, 
A  copper  wire  about  07  mm.  in  diameter  is  coiled  in  a  spiral  of  about  30 
coils  of  25  mm.  in  diameter.     At  one  end  it  is  hung  vertically  from  a  bindin^^ 
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lie  the  other  just  dips  in  a  mercury  cup.  On  passing  the  current 
•y  of  3  to  5  Grove's  cells  through  the  spiral  by  means  of  the  mer- 
ind  the  binding  screw,  its  coils  are  traversed  by  parallel  currents  ; 
fore  attract  one  another,  and  rise,  and  thus  the  contact  with  the  ' 
5  broken.  The  current  having  thus  ceased,  the  coils  no  longer 
:h  other,  they  fall  by  their  own  weight,  contact  with  the  mercury 
}lished,  and  the  series  of  phenomena  are  indefinitely  produced, 
iment  is  still  more  striking  if  a  magnetised  rod  the  thickness  of 
;  introduced  into  the  interior.  This  will  be  intelligible  if  we  con- 
action  between  the  parallel  Amp^rian  currents  of  the  magnet  and 

IX. 

mm%  of  anffalar  ourrents. — I.  Two  rectilinear  currents^  the  direc- 
kick  form  an  angle  with  each  other^  attract  one  another  when  both 
or  recede 
apex  of 

\ey  repel 
rr,  if  one 
s  and  the 
des  from 
of    the 
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two  laws 

demoii- 
f  means 
pparatus 
ascribed, 
the  mov- 
it  by  the 

'.  If  then  the  multiplier  is  placed  horizontally,  so  that  its  current 
ame  direction  as  in  the  movable  current,  if  the  latter  is  removed 
urrent  passes  so  that  the  direction  is  the  same  as  in  the  movable 
removing  the  latter  it  quickly  approaches  the  multiplier,  which 
e  first  law. 

)ve  the  second  law,  the  multiplier  is  turned  so  that  the  currents  are 
e  directions,  and  then  repulsion  ensues  (fig.  743). 
?ctilinear  current  each  element  of  the  current  repels  the  succeeding 
s  itself  repelled.. 

5  an  important  consequence  of  Ampere's  law,  and  may  be  experi- 
demonstrated  by  the  following  arrangement,  which  was  devised 
ay.  A  U-shaped  piece  of  copper  wire,  whose  ends  dip  in  two 
leep  mercury  cups,  is  suspended  from  one  end  of  a  delicate  balance 
bly  equipoised.  When  the  mercury  cups  are  connected  with  the 
;  of  a  battery,  the  wire  rises  very  appreciably,  and  sinks  again 
inal  position  when  the  current  ceases  to  pass.  The  current  passes 
lercury  and  into  the  wire ;  but  from  the  construction  of  the  appa- 

former  is  fixed,  while  the  latter  is  movable,  and  is  accordingly 


pulsion  may  also  be  shown  by  means  of  the  following  experiment 


^88  I)yKiWiicul  Eltdridifm  1MI- 

A  rod  of  charcoal,  t  (fig.  744),  drawn  mat  to  a  fine  point,  b  fixed  horinm- 
tally  in  a  support.  In  contact  with  it  is  another  similar  pointed  rod,  Q\ 
counterpoised  by  the  weight  K  at  the  end  of  a  light  horitontal  rod,  A; 

this  rod  is  suspended  hy  a  wire, 

and  is  in  metallic  connectkm  widi 
a  mercury  cup^  M.  If  now  C  and 
C  be  connected  with  the  pedes  F 
and  F'  of  a  battery,  the  moyaUe 
cone  C  is  repelled  from  C.  As 
the  wire  thereby  eaqperiences  some 
torsion,  a  stable  equilibrium  is  es- 
tablished, and  the  point  C^  is  kept 
at  a  fixed  distance  from  C.  At 
the  same  time  the  voltaic  arc  (853) 
is  formed  between  C  and  C\ 

861.  Ihftwratowma  twutr— tfc 
— Tk£  action  of  a  stmmaus  cummi 
is  equal  to  -tkai  of  a  rtcHHrntar 
current  of  the  same  length  in  jlr»- 
jecHon,  This  principle  is  demon- 
strated by  arranging  the  multiplier 
vertically  and  placing  near  it  a 
movable  circuit  of  insulated  wnc 
half  sinuous  and  half  rectilinear 
(fig.  745).  It  will  be  seen  that  there 
p.  is  neither  attraction  nor  repulsion, 

showing    that  the  action    of  the 
sinuous  portion  mn  is  equalled  by  that  of  the  rectilinear  portion. 

An  application  of  this  principle  will  presently  be  met  with  in  the  appa- 


Fig.  745. 

ratus  called  solenoids  (874),  which  are  formed  of  the  combination  of  a  sinuous 
with  a  rectilinear  current. 
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DIRECriON   OF  CURRENTS   BY  CURRENTS. 

862.  Action  of  an  infinite  ourrent  on  a  onrrent  perpondioular  to  its 
diroetion. — From  the  action  exerted  between  two  angular  currents  (860)  the 
action  of  a  fixed  and  infinite  rectilinear  current,  PQ  (fig.  746),  on  a  movable 
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Fig.  746.  Fig.  747. 

current,  KH,  perpendicular  to  its  direction,  can  be  determined.  Let  OK  be 
the  perpendicular  common  to  KH  and  PQ,  which  is  null  if  the  two  lines  PQ 
and  KH  meet.  The  current  PQ  flowing  from  Q  to  P  in  the  direction  of  the 
arrows,  let  us  first  consider  the  case  in  which  the  current  KH  approaches  the 
current  QP.  From  the  first  law  of  angular  currents  (860)  the  portion  QO  of 
the  current  PQ  attracts  the  current  KH,  because  they  both  flow  towards  the 
summit  of  the  angle  formed  by  their  directions.  The  portion  PO,  on  the  con- 
trary, will  repel  the  current  KH,  for  here  the  two  currents  are  in  opposite 
directions  at  the  summit  of  the  angle.  If  then  mq  and  mp  stand  for  the  two 
forces,  one  attractive  and  the  other  repulsive,  which  act  on  the  current  KH, 
and  which  are  necessarily  of  the  same  intensity,  since  they  are  symmetrically 
arranged  in  reference  to  the  two  sides  of  the  point  O,  these  two  forces  may 
be  resolved  into  a  single  force,  /;/«,  which  tends  to  move  the  current  KH 
parallel  to  the  current  QP,  but  in  a  contrary  direction. 

A  little  consideration  will  show  that  when  the  current  KH  is  below  the 
current  PQ,  its  action  will  be  the  opposite  of  what  it  is  when  above. 

On  considering  the  case  in  which  the  current  KH  moves  away  from  PQ 
(fig.  747),  it  will  be  readily  seen  from  similar  considerations  that  it  moves 
parallel  to  this  current,  but  in  the  same  direction. 

Hence  follows  this  general  principle.    A  finite  movable  current  li'htch 
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Fig.  748.  Fig.  749. 

approaches  a  fixed  infinite  current  is  acted  on  so  as  to  move  in  a  direction 
parallel  and  opposite  to  that  of  the  fixed  current;  if  the  movable  current 
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tends  from  the  fixed  curreniy  ii  is  acted  am  ia  as  to  move  pmrmiM  to  the 
current  and  in  the  same  direction. 

It  follows  from  this,  that  if  a  vertical  current  is  movable  about  an  axis, 
XY,  parallel  to  its  direction  (figs.  748  and  749),  any  horiiontai  current,  PQ, 
will  have  the  effect  of  turning  the  movable  current  about  its  axis,  umtU  the 
plane  of  the  axis  and  of  the  current  Jugve  bScotne  paraliei  XA  PQ ;  the  vertical 
current  stopping,  in  reference  to  its  axis,  on  the  side  from  which  the  atrreni 
.PQ  comes  (fig.  748),  i^r  on  the  side  towards  which  it  is  directed  (fig.  749), 
according  as  the  vertical  curreat  descends  or  ascends — that  is,  according  as  it 
approaches  or  moves  from  the  horizontal  axis. 

.  It  also  follows  from  this  principle  that  a  system  of  two  vertical  ^currents 
rotating  about  a  vertical  axis  (figs.  750  and  751)  is  directed  by  a  horiiontai 

current,    PQ,  in 
X|  X:  a  plane  pamlld 

to   this    current 
^  when      one     of 

I  I  I  the  vertical  cur- 

rents is  ascend- 
ing and  the  other 
descending    (fig. 
— i  750) ;  but  that  if 

Fig.  750.  Fig.  751.  ^^  *^  ^****  ■*" 

cending  or  both 
descending  (fig.  751},  they  are  not  directed. 

863.  AottoB  of  mn  iDflaite  ^oetlliaoar  earront  on  a  rootaavBlwr  m 
otrcuiar  eureiit. — It  is  easy  to  see  that  a  horizontal  infinite  current  ex- 
ercises the  same  directive  action  on  a  rectangular 
current  movable  about  a  vertical  axis  {fif^,  752) 
as  what  has  been  above  stated.  For,  from  the 
direction  of  the  currents  indicated  by  the  arrows, 
the  part  QY  acts  by  attraction  not  only  on  the 
horizontal  portion  YD  {Jaw  of  angular  currents)^ 
but  also  on  the  vertical  portion  AD  {Jlaw  of  per- 
pendicular currents).  The  same  action  evidently 
takes  place  between  the  part  FY  and  the  parts 
CY  and  BC.  Hence,  the  fixed  current  PQ  tends 
to  direct  the  movable  rectangular  current  ABCD 
into  a  position  parallel  to  PQ,  and  such  that  in 
the  wires  CD  and  PQ  the  direction  of  the  two 
currents  is  tlie  same. 

This  principle  is  readily  demonstrated  by  placing  the  circuit  ABCD  on 
the  apparatus  with  two  supports  (fig.  752),  so  that  at  first  it  makes  an  angle 
with  the  plane  of  the  supports.  On  passing  the  circuit  below  a  somewhat 
powerful  current  in  the  same  plane  as  the  supports,  the  movable  part  passes 
into  that  plane.  It  is  best  to  use  the  circuit  in  fig.  759,  which  is  astatic, 
while  that  of  fig.  752  is  not. 

What  has  been  said  about  the  rectangular  current  in  fig.  752  applies  also 
to  circular  currents,  and  is  demonstrated  by  the  same  experiments. 
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Fig.  753. 
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ROTATION  OF  CURRENTS  BY  CURRENTS 

.  dotation  of  a  finite  borlsontal  onrrent  by  an  infinite  borisontal 
near  ourrent. — The  attractions  and   repulsions  which  rectangular 

ts  exert  on  one  another  

readily  be  transformed 
continuous  circular  mo- 
Let  OA  (fig.  753)  be  a 
t  movable  about  the 
D  in  a  horizontal  plane, 
t  PQ  be  a  fixed  infinite 
t  also  horizontal.  As 
two  currents  flow  in  the 
DO  of  the  arrows,  it  fol- 
kat  in  the  position  OA  the  movable  current  is  attracted  by  the  current 
r  they  are  in  the  same  direction.  Having  reached  the  position  OA', 
•vable  current  is  attracted  by  the  part  NQ  of  the  fixed  current,  and 
d  by  the  part  PN.  Similarly,  in  the  position  OA'',  it  is  attracted  by 
id  repelled  by  PM,  and  so  on  ;  from  which  follows  a  continuous  rota- 
otion  in  the  direction  AA'A^'A'^^  If  the  movable  current,  instead  of 
directed  from  O  towards  A,  were  directed  from  A  towards  O,  it  is 
>  see  that  the  rotation  would  take  place  in  the  contrary  direction. 
,  by  the  action  of  a  fixed  infinite  current,  PQ,  the  movable  current 
nds  to  a  continuous  motion  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  fixed 
t 

both  currents  being  horizontal,  the  fixed  current  were  circular  instead 
g  rectilinear,  its  eflfect  would  still  be  to  produce  a  continuous  circular 
u  For,  let  ABC  (fig.  754)  be  a  fixed  circular  current,  and  mn  a  rec- 
'  current  movable  about  the  axis  n,  both  currents  being  horizontal, 
currents,  flowing  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows,  would  attract  one 
r  in  the  angle  «AC,  for  they  both  flow  towards  the  summit  (860).  In 
jle  «AB,  on  the  contrary,  they  repel  one  another,  for  one  goes  towards 
nmit  and  the  other  moves  from  it.  Both  effects  coincide  in  moving 
e  mn  in  the  same  direction  ACB. 

.  Rotation  of  a  ▼ertioal  onrrent  b  j  a  borisontal  ciroolar  ourrent. 
Eontal  circular  current,  acting  on  a  rectilinear  vertical,  also  imparts  to 
titinuous  rotatory  motion.     In  order  to  show  this,  the  apparatus  repre- 
in  fig.  755  is  used. 

ronsists  of  a  brass  vessel,  round  which  are  rolled  several  coils  of  in- 
\  copper  wire,  through  which  a  current  passes.  In  the  centre  of  the 
is  a  brass  support,  a,  terminated  by  a  small  cup  containing  mercury, 
dips  a  pivot  supporting  a  copper  wire,  bb,  bent  at  its  ends  in  two  ver- 
anches,  which  are  soldered  to  a  very  light  copper  ring  immersed  in 
.ted  water  contained  in  the  vessel.  A  current  entering  through  the 
,  reaches  the  wire  A,  and  having  made  several  circuits,  terminates 
i^hich  is  connected  by  a  wire  underneath  with  the  lower  part  of  the 


Pymaiifital  Ekarieiiy.  {M»^ 

Ascending  in  this  column,  it  pMMa  by  the  wiiei  M  iato  die 
the  acidulMcd  water,  and  into  the  tides  of  the  veuel, 
to  the  battery  by  the  strip  D.    The  current  being  thnt 
bb  and  the  ring  tend  to  turn  in  a  direction   coiunry  to 
that  of  the  fixed 


copper  nng, 
wlience  it  t 
closed,  the 


due  to  die  action 
at  the  circular 
current  on  the 
current  in  the 
vertical  brancbei 
M ;  for,  as  fbl- 
^il-y  lows  from  the 
two  laws  of  an- 
gular currents, 
the  branch  i  on 

the  right  is  attracted  by  the  portion  A  of  the  fixed  current,  and  the  branch 
b  on  the  left  is  attraaed  in  the  contrary  direction  by  the  opposite  part, 
and  these  two  motions  coincide  in  giving  the  ring  a  continuous  rolatoiy 
t  direction.  The  action  of  the  circular  current  on  the 
boriiontal  part 
ofthedrciui  H 
would  tend  to 
turn  it  in  the 
same  direction ; 
but  from  its  dis- 


may 


■idently  b 


t>y 

Faraday  proved 
that  currenis 
impart  the  same 
rotatory  mo- 
tions to  magnels 
which  they  do 
n  by  means  of  the  apparatus  represented  in 
us  vessel,  almost  filled  with  mercury.  In  the 
centie  of  this  is  immersed  a  magnet.  A,  about  eight  inches  in  length,  whidi 
projects  a  liiile  above  the  surface  of  the  mercury,  and  is  loaded  at  the  bottom 
with  a  platinum  cylinder.  At  the  top  of  the  magnet  is  a  small  cavity  con- 
taining mercury  ;  the  current  ascending  the  column  m  passes  into  this  cavity 
by  the  rod  C.  From  the  magnet  it  passes  by  the  mercury  to  a  copper  ring,  G, 
whence  it  emerges  by  the  column  ».  Wlien  this  takes  place  the  magnet 
begins  to  rotate  round  its  own  a\is  with  a  velocity  depending  on  its  magnetic 
power  and  on  the  intensity  of  the  current. 

Instead  of  making  the  magnet  rotate  on  its  axis,  it  may  be  caused  to 


Fig.  756. 

This  may  b 
fig-  756.    It  consists  of  a  large  g 
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rotate  round  a  line  parallel  to  its  axis  by  arranging  the  experiment  as  shown 
in  fig.  757. 

This  rotatory  motion  is  readily  intelligible  on  Ampere's  theory  of  mag- 
netism (879),  according  to  which,  magnets  are  traversed  on  their  surface  by 
an  infinity  of  circular  currents  in  the  same  direction,  in  planes  perpendicular 
to  the  axis  of  the  magnet.  At  the  moment  at  which  the  current  passes  from 
the  magnet  into  the  mercury,  it  divides  on  the  surface  of  the  mercury  into 
an  infinity  of  rectilinear  currents  proceeding  from  the  axis  of  the  magnet  to 
the  circumference  of 
the  glass.  Figs.  757 
and  7  58,  which  corre- 
spond respectively  to 
figs.  755  and  756,  give 
on  a  larger  scale,  and 
on  a  horizontal  plane 
passing  through  the 
surfiaice  of  the  mer- 
cury, the  direction  of 
the  currents  to  which 
the  rotation  is  due. 
In  fi%.  757  the  north 
pole  being  at  the  top,  the  Amp^rian  currents  pass  round  the  magnet  in  the 
reverse  direction  to  that  of  the  hands  of  a  watch,  as  indicated  by  the  arrow 
/  (879),  while  the  currents  which  radiate  from  the  rod  C  towards  the  metal 
ring  GG',  have  the  direction  CD,  CE.  Thus  (860)  any  given  element  e  of 
the  magnetic  current  of  the  bar  A  is  attracted  by  the  current  CE  and  repelled 
by  the  current  CD  ;  hence  results  a  rotation  of  the  bar  about  its  axis  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  hands  of  a  watch. 

In  fig.  758  the  currents  CD,  CE  being  in  the  opposite  direction  to  those 
of  the  bar  would  repel  the  latter,  which  would  be  attracted  by  the  currents 
C£,  CA.  Hence  the  bar  rotates  in  a  circular  direction,  shown  by  the  arrow 
Sy  about  the  vertical  axis  which  passes  through  the  rod  C. 

If  the  north  pole  is  below,  or  if  the  direction  of  the  current  be  altered,  the 
rotation  of  the  magnet  is  in  the  opposite  direction. 


Fig.  757. 


Fig.  758. 


ACTION  OF  THE  EARTH  AND  OF  MAGNETS  ON  CURRENTS. 


867.  lUreetiTe  Aotion  of  iiiarii«ts  on  ourreiits. — Not  only  do  currents 
act  upon  magnets,  but  magnets  also  act  upon  currents.  In  Oersted's  funda- 
mental experiment  [^%,  699),  the  magnet  being  movable  while  the  current  is 
fixed,  the  former  is  directed  and  sets  at  right  angles  with  the  current.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  the  magnet  is  fixed  and  the  current  movable,  the  latter  is 
directed  and  sets  across  the  direction  of  the  magnet.  This  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  apparatus  represented  in  fig.  759.  This  is  the  original  form 
of  AmpMs  standy  and  is  frequently  used  in  experimental  demonstration. 
It  needs  no  explanation.  The  circuit  which  the  current  traverses  is  movable, 
and  below  its  lower  branch  a  powerful  bar  magnet  is  placed  ;  the  circuit 
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inunediatdy  begins  to  turn,  and  stops  after  some  oscillations  in  a  plane 

perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  magnet 

For  demon- 
strating the  ac- 
tion of  magnets 

and  indeed  for 
estahlishing  the 
fundamental  laws 

namics,  an  ap- 
paratus, known 
as  De  la  Rive's 
floating  battery, 
is  well  adapted. 


of  a 


small      Daniell's 
element,        con- 
tained in  a  glass 
tube  attaclied  to 
a  co^E,  so  that  il 
can  float  freely  on  water.    The  plates  are  con- 
nected with  minute  mercury  cups  on  the  cork 
float ;  and  with  these  can  be  connected  diher 
circular  or  rectangular  wires,  coils,  or  sole- 
noids ;  they  are  then  traversed  by  a  current, 
and  can  be  subjected  to  the  action  either  of 
magnets  or  of  currents. 

868.  Xotatlaa  Af  aoireiits  br  ^>cneM.— 
Noi  merely  can  currents  be  directed  by  m^- 
nets,  but  they  may  also  be  made  to  rotate,  as 
is  seen  from  the  following  experiment,  devised 
by  Faraday,  fig.  760.  On  a  base  with  levelling 
screws,  and  resting  on  an  ivory  support,  is  a 
copper  rod,  BD.  It  is  surrounded  in  part  of 
its  length  by  a  bundle  of  magnetised  wires,  AB, 
and  at  the  lop  is  a  mercury  cup.  A  copper 
circuit,  EF,  balanced  on  a  steel  point,  rests  in 
the  cup,  and  the  other  ends  of  the  circuit, 
which  terminate  in  steel  points,  dip  in  an 
annular  reservoir  full  of  mercury. 

The  apparatus  being  thus  arranged,  iht 
current  from  4  or  5  Bunsen's  elements  enters 
at  (he  binding  screw  b  :  it  thence  ascends  in 
.  the  rod,  D,  redescends  by  the  two  branches, 
reaches  the  mercury  by  the  steel  points,  whence 
it  passes  by  the  framework,  which  is  of  copper, 
■  •'■  "^  to  the  battery  by  the  binding  screw  a.     If  now 

the  magnetised    bundle   be   raised,  the  circuit   EF   rotates,   either   in   one 
direction  or  the  other,  according  to  the  pwle  by  which  it  is  influenced.    This 
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rotation  is  due  to  currents  assumed  to  circulate  round  magnets ;  currents 
which  act  on  the  vertical  branches  £F  in  the  same  way  as  the  circular 
current  on  the  branches  M  in  fig.  755. 

In  this  experiment  the  magnetised  bundle  may  be  replaced  by  a  solenoid 
{874)  or  by  an  electromagnet,  in  which  case  the  two  binding  screws  in  the 
base  of  the  apparatus  on  the  left  give  entrance  to  the  current  which  is  to 
traverse  the  solenoid  or  electromagnet. 

S69.  MlaotrodrnaBilo  maA  almitroBiBciiatta  rM>.tloii  of  Uqni(Ia> — The 
condition  of  a  linear  current  assumed  in  the  previous  experiments  is  not 
necessary.  Fig.  761  represents  an  apparatus  devised  by  Beitin  to  show  the 
electrodynamic  and  electromagnetic  rotation  of  liquids.  This  apparatus 
consists  of  an  annular  earthen  vessel,  VV  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  open  in  the 
centre  so  as  to 
be  traversed  by 
a  coil,  H.  It 
rests  on  a  board 
which  can  be 
raised  along 
(wo  columns, 
E  and  I,  and 
which  are  fixed 
by    means    of 

KK.  Round 
the  vessel  VV 

larger  coil,  G, 
fixed  on  the 
columns  SS'. 
The  vessel  VV 
rests  on  the 
lower  plane.  In 
the  centre  of 
the  coil  is  a  bar  of  soft  iron,  x,  which  makes  an  electromagnet. 

The  vessel  VV  contains  acidulated  water,  and  in  the  liquid  are  two 
cylindiical  copper  plates  e  and  1,  soldered  to  copper  wires,  e'  and  /',  which 
convey  the  current  of  a  battery  of  four  cells  through  the  rods  E  and  I. 
The  whole  system  is  arranged  on  a  larger  base,  on  the  left  of  which  is  a 
commutator  represented  afterwards  on  a  larger  scale  (fig.  763).  With  the 
base  of  the  columns  E,  1,  S  and  S',  are  connected  four  copper  strips,  three 
of  which  lead  to  the  commutator  and  the  fourth  to  the  binding  screw  A, 
which  receives  the  wire  from  the  positive  pole. 

The  following  three  effects  may  be  obtained  with  this  apparatus  :— (1),  the 
action  of  the  coil  Ci  alone  ;  (2),  the  action  of  the  electromagnet  H  alone  ; 
(3),  the  simultaneous  action  of  the  coil  and  of  the  electromagnet. 

I.  Fig.  761  represents  the  apparatus  arranged  for  the  first  effect.  The 
current  coming  by  the  binding  screw  A  attains  the  column  S',  which  leatls  it 
to  the  coil  G,  with  regard  to  which  it  is  left — that  is,  in  a  contrary  direction 
to  the  hands  of  a  watch.    Then  descending  by  the  column  S,  it  reaches  the 
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commutator,  which  leads  it  by  the  plate  marked  centrifiete  to  the  column  £ 
and  to  the  electrode  e\  The  current  here  traverses  the  liquid  from  the  cir- 
cumference to  the  centre,  attains  the  electrode  /,  the  colunm  I,  and  by  the 
intervention  of  the  plate  centrifuge  the  central  piece  of  the  commutator.  This 
transmits  it  finally  to  the  negative  binding  screw,  which  leads  it  to  the 
battery.  The  liquid  then  commences  a  direct  rotatory  motion— that  is  to 
say,  in  the  same  direction  as  the  coil.  If  the  direction  of  the  current  in  the 
liquid  is  centrifugal — that  is,  proceeds  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference — 
the  rotation  is  inverse ;  that  is,  is  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  coiL 
In  both  cases  the  rotations  may  be  shown  to  those  at  a  distance  by  means 
of  small  flags, /,y',  fixed  on  discs  of  cork  which  float  on  the  liquid,  and 
which  are  coated  with  lampblack  to  prevent  adherence  by  capillary  attrac- 
tion between  the  discs  and  the  electrodes  e  and  /. 

II.  To  experiment  with  the  electromagnet  alone,  the  positive  wire  of  the 
battery  is  joined  with  the  binding  screw  C,  and  the  binding  screws  D  and  B 
are  joined  by  a  copper  wire.  The  current  first  passes  into  the  electromagnet 
H,  then,  reaching  the  commutator  by  the  binding  screw  B,  passes  into  the 
centripetal  plate,  whence  it  rises  in  the  column  E,  traverses  the  liquid  in 
the  same  direction  as  at  first,  reascends  by  the  column  I,  and  from  thence 
to  the  centre  of  the  commutator  and  the  negative  binding  screw  which  leads 
it  to  the  battery.  If  the  north  pole  of  the  electromagnet  is  at  the  same  height 
as  the  glass  vessel,  as  in  the  figure,  the  Amp^rian  currents  move  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  the  hands  of  a  watch,  and  the  floats  then  move  in  the 
same  direction  as  above  ;  and  if  the  electromagnet  is  raised  until  the  neutral 
line  is  at  the  same  height  as  the  vessel,  the  floats  stop ;  if  it  is  above  them, 
the  floats  move  again,  but  in  the  opposite  direction. 

III.  To  cause  the  coil  and  the  electromagnet  to  act  simultaneously,  the 
positive  wire  of  the  battery  is  attached  at  C,  and  the  binding  screws  D  and 
A  are  connected  by  a  conductor.  Hence,  after  having  traversed  the  coil  H, 
the  current  arrives  from  D,  and  the  binding  screw  A,  whence  it  traverses 
exactly  the  same  circuit  as  in  the  first  experiments.  The  effects  are  the 
same,  though  more  intense ;  the  action  of  the  coil  and  the  electromagnet 
being  in  the  same  direction. 

A  simpler  form  of  this  experiment  was  devised  by  Clerk  Maxwell.  At 
the  bottom  of  a  small  beaker,  a  copper  disc  is  placed  with  an  insulated 
tongue  bent  at  right  angles,  and  connected  with  a  similar  zinc  disc  sup- 
ported about  an  inch  above  the  copper.  Dilute  acid  is  placed  so  as  to 
cover  both  discs,  and  some  fine  sawdust  having  been  added  to  the  liquid  the 
whole  is  placed  on  the  pole  of  an  electromagnet.  The  rotation  of  the 
liquid  is  then  shown  by  that  of  the  sawdust. 

870.  Bertln*s  commutator. — Commutators  are  apparatus  by  which  the 
direction  of  currents  may  be  changed  at  pleasure,  or  by  which  they  may  be 
opened  or  closed.  Bertin's  has  the  advantage  of  at  once  showing  the  direc- 
tion of  the  current.  It  consists  of  a  small  base  of  hard  wood  on  which  is 
an  ebonite  plate,  which,  by  means  of  the  handle  m  (fig.  762),  is  turned 
about  a  central  axis,  between  two  stops,  c  and  c\  On  the  disc  are  fixed  two 
copper  plates,  one  of  which,  Oy  is  always  positive,  being  connected  by  the 
axis  and  by  a  plate,  + ,  with  the  binding  screw  P,  which  receives  the  positive 
electrode  of  the  battery ;  the  other,  /  ^,  bent  in  the  form  of  a  horse>shoe 
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is  connected  by  friction  below  the  disc  with  a  plate— which  passes  to  the 
negative  electrode  N,  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  board  are  two  binding 
screws,  b  and  i",  to  which  are  adapted  two  elastic  metal  plates,  r  and  r'. 

These  details  being 
premised,  the  disc  being 
turned  as  shown  in  the 
figure,  the  cuireot  coming 
by  the  binding  screw  P 
passes  into  the  piece  o, 
the  plate  r  and  the  bind- 
ing screw  b,  which  by  a 
second  plate,  or  by  a  cop- 
per wire,  leads  it  to  the 
apparatus  shown  in  fig. 
761,  or  any  other.  Then 
returning  to  the  binding 
screw  V,  the  current  attain 
binding  screw  N,  which  reli 

If  the  disc  is  turned  so 
pieces  o  and  ie  being  no 
current  does  not  pass.     If 


s  the  plate  K,  the  piece  /.;,  and  ultimately  the 
ims  it  to  the  battery, 

that  the  handle  is  halfway  between  c  and  if,  the 
longer  in  contact  with  the  plates  r  and  r',  the 
turned  as  far  as  i:,  the  plate  o  touches  r' ; 


it  thus  passes  first  to  b'  and  returns  by  ^ ;  it  is  therefore  reversed. 
871.  SlreotlTe  »Otloii  of  die  Cknli  oo  Tertlosl  ooiranta. — The  earth, 

whid)  exercises  a  directive  action  on  m^neis  (690),  acts  also  upon  c 


giving  them,  in  some  cases,  a  fixed  direclion,  in  others  a  continuous  rotatory 
motion. 

The  first  of  these  two  actions  may  be  thus  enu] 
current  movable  about  an  axis  parallel  to  itself,  plac 
five  action  of  Ike  earth  in  a  plane  through  this  ai 
magnetic  meridian,  and  stops  after  some  oscillations,  c 


ciated  :  Every  vertical 
s  itself  under  the  direc- 
ts perpendicular  (o  the 


of  rotation  when  it  is  descending,  and  on  the  tvest  -when  it  is  ascending. 

This  may  be  demonstrated  by  means  of  the  apparatus  represented  in 
fig.  764,  which  consists  of  two  brass  vessels  of  somewhat  different  diameters. 
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The  larger, «,  about  13  inches  in  diameter,  has  an  apeKtuc  in  die  centre, 
throng  which  paises  a  brais  mppoit,  6,  inwlated  from  the  vestd  m,  bat 
cmnmimicBting  with  the  vcsacl  K.  Thi*  ccdnmn  teniunate*  in  a  amall  09, 
in  which  a  light  wooden  rod  rest*  on  a  pivot  At  one  end  of  tUt  rod  a  fine 
wire  is  coiled,  each  end  of  which  dipt  in  acidulated  water,  with  wbidi  the 
two  veueb  are  respectively  filled. 

The  current  arriving  tqr  the  wire  m  paaaea  to  a  atrip  of  c<qiper,  wtiidi  is 
connected  underneath  the  base  of  the  ^iparatus  with  tbe  bottom  of  the 
«Anmn  A  Ascending  in  this  column.  On  cmrent  readies  Ae  vessd  K,  and 
the  addnlated  water  which  it  omtains ;  it  ascends  from  tbence  in  tbe  wire 
C  ledescends  by  the  wire  /,  and  tiavening  the  mnAnUtuA  water,  it  readtes 
the  rides  of  the  vessel  a,  and  so  back  to  die  battery  tbrai^  tbe  win  m. 

Thft  current  being  thus  closed,  theirire  *  moves  round  the  ciAunn  i,  and 
stops  to  the  east  of  it,  when  it  descends,  as  is  tbe  case  in  the  figure ;  bat  il 
It  ascends,  wUcb  is  efiected 
by  transmitting  the  cui'ieut 
1^  the  wire  n.  Ox  wire  ( 
■tope  to  the  west  of  tbe 
colnmn  J,  in  a 
directly  t^iposite 
whicb  it  a 
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If  tbe  rod  with  a  un^ 
ire,  in  fig.  7614,  be  replaced 
by  one  with  two  wires,  as  in 
fig.  76s,  the  rod  will  not  move,  for  as  each  wire  tends  to  place  itself  on  the 
east  of  the  column  6,  two  equal  and  contrary  eflfects  are  produced,  which 
counterbalance  one  another. 

872.  Aetlan  of  ttae  eartb  oa  borlHODtal  enrreata  ^oT*bt«  kbowt  a 
ixiB. — The  action  of  the  earth  on  horiiontal  currents  is  not  direc- 
tive, but  gives  tfiem  a  contittuous  rotatory 
motion  from  the  foslto  tMeiL'est,when  tht  kori- 
aonial  current  moves  away  from  Ike  axis  of 
rotation,  and  from  the  west  to  the  east  •mke*  it 
,    is  tUreeted  towards  this  axis. 

This  may  be  illustrated  by  means  of  the 
apparatus  represented  in  fig.  76;,  which  only 
differs  from  that  of  fig.  7^4  in  having  but  one 
vessel  The  current  ascending  by  the  column 
a,  traverses  the  two  wires  cc,  and  descends  by 
the  wires  ii,  from  which  it  regains  the  pile  1 
the  circuit  bed  then  begins  a  continuous  rota- 
^     „  lion  either  from  the  east  to  the  west,  or  from 

the  west  to  the  east,  according  as  in  the  wires 
cc  the  current  goes  from  the  centre,  as  is  the  case  in  the  figure,  or  according 
as  it  goes  towards  il,  which  is  the  case  when  the  current  enters  by  the  wire  m 
instead  of  by  ;*.  But  we  have  seen  (871)  that  the  action  of  the  earth  on  the 
vertical  wires  bb  is  destroyed  :  hence  the  rotation  is  that  produced  by  tbe 
action  on  the  horizontal  branches  cc.    This  rotatory  action  of  llie  terrestrial 
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current  on  horizontal  currents  is  a  consequence  of  the  rotation  of  a  finite 
horizontal  by  an  infinite  horizontal  current  (864). 

873.  IMreotiTe  aotloa  of  tlie  eartli  on  elosed  onrrenta  movmble  aboat 
a  Tertleal  axis. — If  the  current  on  which  the  earth  acts  is  closed,  whether 
it  be  rectangular  or  circular,  the  result  is  not  a  continuous  rotation,  but  a 
directive  action,  as  in  the  case  of  vertical  currents  (871),  in  virtue  of  which 
the  current  places  itself  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  magnetic  meridian^ 
so  thatyfor  an  obsetver  looking  at  the  norths  it  is  descending  on  the  east  of 
its  axis  ofrotaHon^  and  ascending  on  the  west. 

This  property,  which  can  be  shown  by  means  of  the  apparatus  repre- 
sented in  fig.  766,  is  a  consequence  of  what  has  been  said  about  horizontal 
and  vertical  currents.  For  in  the  closed  circuit  BA,  the  current  in  the 
upper  and  lower  parts  tends  to  turn  in  opposite  directions,  from  the  law  of 
horizontal  currents  (862) ;  and  hence  is  in  equilibrium,  while  in  the  lateral 
parts  the  current  on  the  one  side  tends  towards  the  east,  and  on  the  other 
side  to  the  west,  from  the  law  of  vertical  currents. 

From  the  directive  action  of  the  earth  on  currents,  it  is  necessary,  in  mos 
eiq>eriments,  to  obviate  this  action.     This  is  effected  by  arranging  the 

movable  circuit  symmetrically  about  its       ^ » 

axis  of  rotation,  so  that  the  directive  action  K~X  Xl^KlOrKXKKlO  n 

of  the  earth  tends  to  turn  them  in  opposite      C*- vuv  vUUUUUUUU  " 
directions,  and  hence  destroys  them.  This  ^^s*  767* 

condition  is  fulfilled  in  the  circuit  in  fig.  759.    Such  circuits  are  hence  called 
astatic  circuits, 

874.  •traetore  of  a  •oloBotd.^A  solenoid  is  a  system  of  equal  and 
parallel  circular  currents  formed  of  the  same  piece  of  covered  copper  wire 
and  coiled  in  the  form  of  a  helix  or  spiral,  as  represented  in  fig.  767.  A  sole- 
noid, however,  is  only  com- 
plete when  part  of  the  wire 
BC  passes  in  the  direction  of 
the  axis  in  the  interior  of  the 
helix.  With  this  arrange- 
ment, when  the  circuit  is 
traversed  by  a  current,  it 
follows  from  what  has  been 
said  about  sinuous  currents 
(861)  that  the  action  of  a 
solenoid  in  a  longitudinal 
direction,  AB,  is  counter- 
balanced by  that  of  the  rec- 
tilinear current  BC.  This 
action  is  accordingly  null  in 
the  direction  of  the  length,  and  the  action  oj  a  solenoid  in  a  direction  per- 
pendicular toils  axis  is  exactly  equivalent  to  that  of  a  series  of  equal  parallel 
currents, 

875.  Aetttm  of  ontTonts  on  BoloBotdB. — What  has  been  said  of  the 
action  of  fixed  rectilinear  currents  on  finite  rectangular,  or  circular  currents 
(864),  applies  evidently  to  each  of  the  circuits  of  a  solenoid,  and  hence  a 
rectilinear  current  must  tend  to  direct  these  circuits  parallel  to  itself.    To 


Fig.  76a. 
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demonstrate  this  fact  experimentally^  a  solenoid  is  constructed  as  ihovn  in 
fig.  768,  so  that  it  can  be  suspended  by  two  pivots  in  the  cups  a  and  c  of  dw 
apparatus  represented  in  fig.  768.  The  solenoid  is  then  morable  about  a 
vertical  aus,  and  if  a  rectilinear  current  QP  be  passed  beneath  it,  ifliidi  at 
the  same  time  traverses  the  wires  of  the  solenoid,  the  latter  is  seen  to  turn 
and  set  at  right  angles  to  the  lower  current — that  is,  in  such  a  position  that 
its  circuits  are  parallel  to  the  fixed  current ;  i^d,  fiuther,  the  current  in  the 
lower  part  of  each  of  the  circuits  is  in  the  same  direction  as  in  the  recti- 
linear wire. 

I^  instead  of  passing  a  rectilinear  current  below  the  solenoid,  it  is  passed 
vertically  on  the  side,  an  attraction  or  repulsion  will  take  place,  accoiding 
as  the  two  currents  in  the  vertical  wire,  and  in  the  nearest  part  of  the 
solenoid,  are  in  the  same  or  in  contrary  directions. 

876.  Blreottv«  aetloB  of  tbe  aaitli  011  aotoaoMs* — If  a  solenoid  be 
suspended  in  the  two  cups  (fig.  769),  not  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic 
meridian,  and  a  current  be  passed  through  the  solenoid,  the  latter  will 
begin  to  move,  and  will  finally  set  in  such  a  position  that  its  axis  is  in  the 
direction  of  the  magnetic  meridian.  If  the  solenoid  be  removed,  it  win, 
after  a  few  oscillations,  return,  so  that  its  axis  is  in  the  magnetic  meridlaa. 
Further,  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  lower  half  of  the  coils  of  ndiich  the 
solenoid  consists,  the  direction  of  the  current  is  from  east  to  west ;  in  other 
words,  the  current  is  descendiug  on  that  side  of  the  coil  turned  towards  the 
east  and  ascending  on  the  west  The  directive  actioii  of  the  earth  on 
solenoids  is  accordingly  a  consequence  of  that  which  it  exerts,  on  drcnlar 
currents.  In  this  experiment  the  solenoid  is  directed  like  a  magnetic  needle, 
and  the  north  pole^  as  in  magnets,  is  that  end  which  points  towards  the 
north,  and  the  south  pole  that  which  points  towards  the  south.  This  experi- 
ment may  be  made  by  means  of  a  solenoid  fitted  on  a  De  la  Rive's  floating 
battery  (867). 


Fig.  769. 

877.  Mntual '  aotion  of  marnets  and  solenoids. — Exactly  the  same 
phenomena  of  attraction  and  repulsion  exist  between  solenoids  and  magnets 
as  between  magnets  themselves.  For  if  one  of  the  poles  of  a  magnet  be  pre- 
sented to  a  movable  solenoid,  traversed  by  a  current,  attraction  or  repulsion 
will  take  place,  according  as  the  poles  of  the  magnet  and  of  the  solenoid  are 
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magnets.    These  phenomena 
been  said  about  the  mutual 
tioD  of  the 
879- 


of  contrary  or  of  the  same  name.  The  same  phenomenon  takes  place 
when  a  solenoid  traversed  by  a  current  and  held  in  the  hand  is  presented  to 
a  movable  magnetic  needle.  Hence  the  law  of  attractions  and  repulsions 
applies  exactly  to  the  case  of  the  mutual  action  of  solenoids  and  of  magnets. 

878.  Mntnal  koUon  of  ■olenoldB. — When  two  solenoids  traversed  by  a 
powerful  current  are  allowed  to  act  on  each  other,  one  of  them  being  held 
in  the  hand,  and  the  other  being  movable  about  a  vertical  axis,  as  shown 
'n  fig.  769,  attraction  and  repulsion  will  take  place  just  as  in  the  case  of  two 
e  readily  explained  by  reference  to  what  has 
an  of  the  currents,  bearing  in  mind  the  direc- 
s  presented  to  each  other. 
^notia^. — Ampere  propounded  a  theory, 
based  on  the  analogy  between  solenoids  and  magnets,  by  which  all  magnetic 
phenomena  may  be  referred  to  elect rodynamica]  principles. 

Instead  of  attributing  magnetic  phenomena  to  the  existence  of  two  fluids, 
Ampire  assumed  that  each  individual  molecule  of  a  magnetic  substance  is 
traversed  by  a  closed  electric  current,  and  further  that  these  molecular  cur- 
rents are  fi«e  to  move  about  their  centres.  The  coercive  force,  however, 
iriiich  is  little  or  nothing  in  soft  iron,  but  considerable  in  sleel,  opposes  this 
motion,  and  tends  to  keep  them  in  any  position  in  which  they  happen  to  be. 
When  the  m^netic  substance  is  not  magnetised,  these  molecular  currents, 
under  the  influence  of  their  mutual  attractions,  occupy  such  positions  that 
their  total  action  on  any  external  substance  is  nulL  Magnetisation  consists 
in  giving  to  these  molecular  currents  a  parallel  direction,  and  the  stronger 
the  magnetising  force  the  more  perfect  the  parallelism.  The  limit  of  mag- 
tuHfotioH  is  attained  when  the  currents  are  completely  parallel. 

The  resultant  of  the  actions  of  all  the  molecular  currents  is  equivalent  to 
that  of  a  single  current  which  travenes  the  outside  of  a  magnet.     For  by 
inspection  of  fig.  770,  in  which 
the  molecular  currents  are  re- 
presented by  a  series  of  small 
interna]  circles  in  the  two  ends 
of  a  cylindrical  bar,  it   will  be 
seen  that  the  adjacent  parts  of 
the  currents  oppose  one  another 
and  cannot  exercise  any  external 
electrodynamic  action.    This  is 
not  the  case  with  the  surface ; 
there  the  molecular  currents  at 
a6  are  not  neutralised  by  other 
currents,  and  as  the  points  abc 
are  infinitely  near,  they  fonn  a  : 
situated  in  planes  perpendicular  t< 
tute  a  true  solenoid. 

The  direction  of  these  currents  in  magnets  can  be  ascertained  by  con- 
sidering the  suspended  solenoid  (fig.  768).  If  we  supposed  it  traversed  by  a 
current,  and  in  equilibrium  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  it  will  set  in  such  a 
position  that  in  the  lower  half  of  each  coil  the  current  flows  from  east  to 
■west.    We  have  then  the  following  rule.    At  the  north  poU  of  magnet,  the 


s  of  elements  in  ihe  same  direction 
o  the  axis  of  the  magnet,  and  which  consti- 
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directum  o/theAmpMoH  cummis  is  oppodUU  ikmi  0fth§  kmmtb  ffmwtM^ 
andai  tkg  south  poUtkediriciumistkgsaimtuikmi^^  hands. 

88a  VOTVMtrtal  •»•««. — In  order  to  e^qilain  leriouial  magnetic 
efiects  on  this  supposition,  the  existence  of  electrical  currents  is  sssomed, 
which  continually  circulate  round  our  globe  from  east  to  west  peq)endkalar 
to  the  magnetic  meridian.  The  resultant  of  their  action  is  a  sin^  cnnent 
traversing  the  magnetic  equator  from  east  to  west  They  are  supposed  by 
some  to  be  thermoelectric  currents  due  to  the  Tariatioos  of  temperature 
caused  by  the  successive  influence  of  the  sun  on  the  diflerent  parts  of  the 
globe  frcun  east  to  west 

These  currents  direct  magnetic  needles ;  for  a  suspended  magnetic 
needle  comes  to  rest  when  the  molecular  currents  on  its  under  sur&ce  are 
parallel  and  in  the  same  direction  as  the  terrestrial  currents.  As  the 
molecular  currents  are  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  its  length,  the 
needle  places  its  greatest  length  at  right  angles  to  east  and  west,  or  north 
and  south.  Natural  magnetisation  is  probably  imparted  in  the  same  way  to 
iron  minerals. 

88i.  Sall*a  ez9«rlmeat.— In  the  action  of  magnets  on  currents  whidi 
have  been  described  in  the  foregmng  sections,  we  have  been  concerned 
with  the  action  of  the  magnet  on  the  body  conveying  the  current 

Professor  Hall  of  Baltimore  has  made  the  following  experiment  to 
determine  whether  the  path  of  a  current  in  the  body  of  a  conductor  is  or  is 
not  deflected  when  it  is  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  a  magnetic  flekL 
A  strip  of  gold  leaf^  9  centimetres  in  length  by  2  centimetres  broad,  was 
fastened  on  a  glass  plate,  which  was  placed  between  the  poles  of  an  dectro- 
magnet  in  such  a  manner  that  the  plane  of  the  strip  was  at  right  angles  to 
the  lines  of  force  of  the  magnetic  field.  The  ends  of  this  strip  were  in 
connection  with  the  poles  of  a  Bunsen's  cell.  Two  wires  leading  to  a 
Thomson's  galvanometer  were  connected  with  two  equipotential  points  at 
the  opposite  edges  of  the  strip  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  two  points,  found  by  trial, 
in  which  there  was  no  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  (738).  When  now  the 
electromagnet  was  excited  by  passing  a  current  through  it,  a  distinct  deflec- 
tion was  produced  in  the  galvanometer,  showing  that  the  path  of  the  current 
in  the  conducting  strip  had  been  deflected.  This  deflection  was  permanent, 
and  could  not  therefore  be  due  to  induction,  and  its  direction  was  reversed 
when  the  current  in  the  magnet  was  reversed. 

The  magnetic  field  acts  thus  upon  the  current  in  the  gold  leaf  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  displace  it  from  one  edge  towards  the  other,  and  to  cause  a 
small  portion  to  pass  through  the  circuit  of  the  galvanometer. 

This  experiment  has  greatly  interested  physicists  from  its  theoretical 
bearings,  as  leading  to  a  method  of  determining  the  velocity  of  electricity  in 
absolute  measure. 
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CHAPTER  V, 

MAGNETISATION  BY  CURRENTS.     ELECTROMAGNETS. 

ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPHS. 

882.  MttfaetlsatloB  bjr  onrrenta. — From  the  influence  which  currents 
exert  upon  magnets,  turning  the  north  pole  to  the  left  and  the  south  pole  to 
the  right,  it  is  natural  to  think  that  by  acting  upon  magnetic  substances  in 
the  natural  state  the  currents  would  tend  to  separate  the  two  magnetisms. 
In  £act,  when  a  wire  traversed  by  a  current  is  immersed  in  iron  filings,  they 
adhere  to  it  in  large  quantities,  but  become  detached  as  soon  as  the  current 
ceases,  while  there  is  no  action  on  any  other  non-magnetic  metal 

The  action  of  currents  on  magnetic  substances  is  well  seen  by  coiling  an 
insulated  copper  wire  round  a  glass  tube,  in  which  there  is  an  unmagnetised 
steel  bar.  If  a  current  be  passed  through  the  wire,  even  for  a  short  time, 
the  bar  becomes  strongly  magnetised. 

If,  as  we  have  already  seen  (791),  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar  be  trans- 
mitted through  the  wire,  by  connecting  one  end  with  the  outer  coating,  and 
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Fig.  771. 

the  other  with  the  inner  coating,  the  bar  is  also  magnetised.     Hence  both 
voltaic  and  frictional  electricity  can  be  used  for  magnetising. 

If  in  this  experiment  the  wire  be  coiled  on  the  tube  in  such  a  manner 
that  when  it  is  held  vertically  the  downward  direction  of  the  coils  is  from 
right  to  left  on  the  side  next  the  observer,  this  constitutes  a  right-handed  or 
dextrorsal  spiral  or  helix  (fig.  771),  of  which  the  ordinary  screw  is  an 
example.  In  a  left-handed  or  sinistrorsal  helix  the  coiling  is  in  the  opposite 
direction,  that  is  from  left  to  right  (fig.  772). 
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Fig.  77a. 

In  a  right-handed  spiral  the  north  pole  is  at  the  end  at  which  the  current 
emerges,  and  the  south  pole  at  the  end  at  which  it  enters  ;  the  reverse  is  the 
case  in  a  left-handed  spiral     But  whatever  the  direction  of  the  coiling,  the 
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polarity  u  easily  found  by  the  following  rule :  1/  *fn  _ 

aitrttii  look  at  the  axis  of  tkt  sfttvl,  tlu  mortk  p^  U  aim»yt  mt  kUbfi' 
If  the  win  be  not  coiled  ngtilailjr,biit 
if  its  dtrectiaa  be  reveraed,  at  cadi 
change  of  direction  a  conaequeat  polt 
(68i)  is  fonned  in  the  magiieL  The 
simplest  meUtod  of  remembciuig  the 
polarity  produced  b  as  fiiOowt : 
Whatever  be  the  natore  of  the  bdii, 
rither  right  or  IcA-handed,  if  die  end 
ftdng  the  observer  has  the  conent 
flowing  in  the  direction  of  the  hands 
of  a  watch,  it  is  a  sguA  pole,  and  nftv 
vtrsA.  The  same  polarity  is  produced, 
iriiether  or  not  there  is  an  iron  con 
within  the  helix. 

The  nature  of  the  tube  on  whiA 
the  helix  is  coiled  ii  not  without  in- 
fluence. Wood  and  glass  have  ao 
effect,  but  a  thick  cylinder  of  copper 
may  greatly  affect  the  action  of  the 
conent  unless  the  copper  be  alit  longi- 
tudinally.  This  action  will  be  subse- 
quently explained.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  iron,  silver,  and  tin. 

In  order  to  magnetise  a  steel  bar 
-  ~      by  means  of  electricity,  it  need  not  be 

*^E-  in-  placed  ia  a  lube,  as  shown  in  figs.  771 

and  772.  It  is  sufficient  to  coil  round  it  a  copper  wire,  covered  with  silk, 
cotton,  or  gutta-percha  in  ordet  to  insulate  the  circuits  from  one  another. 
The  action  of  the  current  is  thus  multiplied,  and  a  feeble  current  is  sufficient 
to  produce  a  powerful  magnetising  effect. 

883.  Mle«troiiiaKneta> — Electromagnets  aie^jar^  of  soft  iron  which,  under 
the  influence  of  a  voltaic  current,  become  magnets  ;  but  this  magnetism  is 
,  only  temporary,  for  the  coercive  force  of  perfectly  soft  iron  is  null,  and  the 
two  magnetisms  neutralise  each  other  as  soon  as  the  current  ceases  to  pass 
through  the  wire.  If,  however,  the  iron  is  not  quite  pure,  it  retains  more  or 
less  traces  of  magnetisation.  Electromagnets  have  the  horse-shoe  form,  as 
shown  in  fig.  773,  and  a  copper  wire,  covered  with  silk  or  cotton,  is  rolled 
several  times  round  them  on  the  two  branches  so  as  to  form  two  bobbins, 
A  and  B.  I  n  order  that  the  two  ends  of  the  horse-shoe  may  be  of  opposite 
polarity,  the  winding  on  the  two  limbs  A  and  B  must  be  such  that  if  the 
horse-shoe  were  straightened  out,  it  would  be  in  the  same  direction. 

Electromagnets,  instead  of  being  made  in  one  piece,  are  frequently  con- 
structed of  two  cylinders,  firmly  screwed  to  a  stout  piece  of  the  same  metaL 
Such  are  the  electromagnets  in  Morse's  telegraph  (889),and  the  electromag- 
netic motor  (899).  The  helices  on  them  must  be  such  that  the  current  shall 
flow  in  the  same  direction  as  the  hands  of  a  watch  as  seen  hrom  the  south 
pole,  and  against  the  hands  of  a  watch  as  seen  from  the  north  pole. 
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The  results  at  which  various  experimenters  have  arrived  as  regards  the 
force  of  electromagnets  are  often  greatly  divergent,  which  ts  partly  due  to 
the  different  senses  they  have  attached  to  the  notion  of  electromagnetic  force. 
For  this  may  mean  (I.)  the  induction  current  which  the  development  and 
disappearance  of  the  magnetism  of  an  iron  core  indicate  in  a  spiral  which 
surrounds  it;  this  is  the  excited  magnetism  ;  or  (II.)  the  free  magnetism 
measured  by  the  action  on  a  magnetic  needle,  oscillating  at  a  distance  ; 
(III.)  the  attractive  forcey  or  the  force  required  to  hold  an  armature  at  a 
distance  from  the  electromagnet ;  (IV.)  the  lifting  power  measured  by  the 
force  with  which  an  armature  is  held  in  direct  contact  with  the  pole. 

The  most  important  results  which  have  been  arrived  at  are  the  follow- 
ing :— 

(L)  Using  the  term  electromagnetic  force  in  the  first  two  senses,  it  is 
proportional  to  the  strength  of  the  current.    This  only  applies  when  the  cur- 
rents are  not  very  powerful,  and  to  stout  bars  ;  for  in  each  bar  there  is,  as 
Miiller  has  found,  a  maximum  of  magnetisation  which  cannot  be  exceeded. 

(iL)  Taking  into  account  the  resistance,  the  electromagnetic  force  is  in- 
dependent  of  the  nature  and  thickness  of  the  wire.  Thus,  the  strength  of  the 
current,  and  the  number  of  coils  being  the  same,  thick  and  thin  wires  produce 
the  same  effect. 

(iil)  With  the  same  current  the  electromagnetic  force  is  independent  of 
the  width  of  the  coilsy  provided  the  iron  projects  beyond  the  coils,  and  the 
diameter  of  the  coil  is  small  compared  with  its  length. 

(iv.)  The  temporary  magnetic  moment  of  an  iron  bat  iSy  within  certain 
limits^  proportional  to  the  number  of  windings.  The  product  of  the  intensity 
into  the  number  of  turns  is  usually  spoken  of  as  the  magnetising  power  of 
the  spiral.  The  greatest  magnetising  power  is  obtained  when  the  resistance 
in  the  magnetising  spiral  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  other  resistances  in  the 
circuit,  those  of  the  battery  included,  and  the  length  and  diameter  of  the 
wire  must  be  so  arranged  as  to  satisfy  these  conditions. 

(v.)  The  magnetism  in  solid  and  in  hollow  cylinders  of  the  same  dia- 
meters is  the  same,  provided  in  the  latter  case  there  is  sufHcient  thickness 
of  iron  for  the  development  of  the  magnetism.  With  currents  below  a  certain 
strength,  wide  tubes  of  sheet  iron  are  far  more  powerfully  magnetised  than 
solid  rods  of  the  same  length  and  weight ;  but  with  more  powerful  currents 
the  magnetism  of  the  latter  preponderates. 

(vL)  The  attraction  of  an  armature  by  an  electromagnet  is  proportional 
to  the  square  of  the  intensity  of  the  current  so  long  as  the  magnetic  moment 
does  not  attain  its  maximum.  Two  unequally  strong  electromagnets  attract 
each  other  with  a  force  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  sum  of  both  cur- 
rents. 

(vii.)  For  powerful  currents  the  length  of  the  branches  of  an  electro- 
magnet is  without  influence  on  the  weight  which  it  can  support. 

Beetz  observed  that,  for  the  same  strength  of  current,  electromagnetism 
is  produced  more  rapidly  in  circuits  with  great  resistance  and  great  electro- 
motive force  than  in  circuits  with  small  resistance  and  correspondingly 
smaller  electromotive  force ;  in  the  latter  case  the  reverse  currents  which 
occur  in  the  coils  of  the  electromagnet  come  into  play  more  than  in  the 
former. 
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During  magnetisation  the  volnme  of  >  magnet  does  not  vaiy^  Tins  his 
been  established  by  placing  the  bar  to  be  magnerised  with  its  heUs  ma  asrt 
of  water  thennometer,  consisting  of  a  flask  provided  with  a  capiDvy.  tidie. 
On  magnetising^  no  alteration  in  the  position  of  the  water  is  obeeited.  Bat 
the  dimensions  vary ;  the  diameter  is  somewhat  lessened,  and  the  lengdi 
increased :  according  to  Jocde  to  the  extent  of  about  sf^gsi  if  the  bar  ti 
magnetised  to  saturation. 

As  regards  the  quality  of  the  iron  used  for  the  electromagnet.  It  must  be 
pure,  and  be  made  as  soft  as  possible  by  being  reheated  and  cooled  a  great 
many  times ;  it  is  polished  by  means  of  a  file,  so  as  to  avoid  twisting.  If 
this  is  not  the  case,  the  bar  retains,  even  after  the  passage  of  the  conent,  a 
quantity  of  magnetism  which  is  caUed  the  remanent  magn^iswu  A  bundle 
of  soft  iron  wires  loses  its  magnetism  more  rapidly  than  a  massive  bar  ot 
the  same  size.  According  to  Stone,  iron  wires  may  be  materially  iooproved 
for  electromagnetic  experiments  by  forming  them  into  bundles  by  tying 
them  round  with  wire ;  these  bundl^  are  then  dipped  in  paraffine  and  set 
fire  ta 

Remanent  magnetism  is  greater  in  long  magnets — those,  that  is  to  say,  in 
which  the  diameter  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  length.  It  is  decidedly 
greater  in  soft  iron  when  the  magnetising  current  is  not  opened  suddenly,  as 
is  usually  the  case,  but  is  gradually  brought  to  zero  by  inserting  successively 
greater  resistances.  By  suddenly  opening  the  current  it  has  occasionally 
been  found  with  thick  rods  of  veiy  soft  iron  that  a  reversed  remanent  mag- 
netism is  met  with,  which  is  caUed  aknarmtU  nuMgnetisaiioH, 

This  is  easily  understood  firom  the  tendency  of  molecular  magnets  to  re- 
vert to  this  primitive  condition  (879}.  In  doing  this  they  experience  a  certain 
friction  or  resistance,  and  when  the  magnetisation  gradually  diminishes  this 
hinders  the  complete  reversal  of  the  molecules ;  but  with  a  sudden  cessation 
the  molecules,  from  the  greater  vis  viva  of  their  reversal,  will  sooner  come 
back  to  their  original  position,  or  even  pass  it,  and  come  to  rest  on  the 
opposite  side. 

884.  Vlbratorj-  motton  and  sonnds  prodnoed  bjr  enrreiita. — When  a 
rod  of  soft  iron  is  magnetised  by  a  strong  electric  current,  it  gives  a  very 
distinct  sound,  which,  however,  is  only  produced  at  the  moment  of  closing 
or  opening  the  current.  This  phenomenon,  first  observed  by  Page  in 
America,  and  by  Delezenne  in  France,  was  particularly  investigated  by 
De  la  Rive,  who  attributed  it  to  a  vibratory  motion  of  the  molecules  of 
iron  in  consequence  of  a  rapid  succession  of  magnetisations  and  demag- 
netisations. 

When  the  current  is  broken  and  closed  at  very  short  intervals,  De  la  Rive 
observed  that,  whatever  be  the  shape  or  magnitude  of  the  iron  bars,  two 
sounds  may  always  be  distinguished  ;  one,  which  is  musical,  corresponds  to 
that  which  the  rod  would  give  by  vibrating  transversely  ;  the  other,  which 
consists  of  a  series  of  harsh  sounds,  corresponding  to  the  interruptions  of 
the  current,  was  compared  by  De  la  Rive  to  the  noise  of  rain  falling  on 
a  metal  roof.  The  most  marked  sound  is  that  obtained  by  stretching, 
on  a  sounding-board,  pieces  of  soft  iron  wire,  well  annealed,  from  i  to  2  mm. 
in  diameter,  and  i  to  2  yards  long.  These  wires  being  placed  in  the  axis  of 
one  or  more  bobbins  traversed  by  powerfid  currents,  send  forth  a  number  of 
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sounds,  which  produce  a  surprising  effect,  and  much  resemble  that  of  a 
number  of  church  bells  heard  at  a  distance. 

Wertheim  obtained  the  same  sounds  by  passing  a  discontinuous  cur- 
rent, not  through  the  bobbins  surrounding  the  iron  wires,  but  through  the 
wires  themselves.  The  musical  sound  is  then  stronger  and  more  sonorous 
in  general  than  in  the  previous  experiment  The  hypothesis  of  a  molecular 
movement  in  the  iron  wires  at  the  moment  of  their  magnetisation,  and  of 
their  demagnetisation,  is  confirmed  by  the  researches  of  Wertheim,  who 
found  that  their  elasticity  is  then  diminished. 

885.  Beta's  tolepboae. — The  essential  features  of  this  instrument  (fig. 
774)  are  a  sort  of  box,  B,  one  side  of  which  is  closed  by  a  membrane  C, 
while  there  is  a  mouthpiece.  A,  in  another  side.  On  the  membrane  is  a 
piece  of  thin  metal-foil  C,  which  is  connected  with  a  wire  leading  to  one 
pole  of  the  battery  G,  the  other  pole  of  which  is  put  to  earth.  Just  above 
the  foil,  and  almost  touching  it,  is  a  metal  point  D,  which  is  connected  by 
the  line  wire  (886)  with  one  end  of  a  coil  of  insulated  wire  surrounding  an 
iron  wire,  the  other  end  of  which  is  put  to  earth. 

When  the  mouthpiece  is  spoken  or  sung  into,  the  sounds  set  the  mem- 
brane in  vibration  ;  this  alternately  opens  and  closes  the  current,  and  these 
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Fig.  774 

makes  and  breaks  being  transmitted  through  the  circuit  to  the  electro- 
magnet F,  produce  the  corresponding  sounds. 


ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH. 

886.  aieotrlo  telerrapliB. — These  are  apparatus  by  which  signals  can  be 
transmitted  to  considerable  distances  by  means  of  voltaic  currents  propa- 
gated in  metallic  wires.  Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present,  many  philosophers  proposed  to  correspond  at  a 
distance  by  means  of  the  effects  produced  by  electrical  machines  when  pro- 
pagated in  insulated  conducting  wires.  In  181 1,  Soemmering  invented  a 
telegraph,  in  which  he  used  the  decomposition  of  water  for  giving  signals. 
In  1820,  at  a  time  when  the  electromagnet  was  unknown,  Ampere  proposed 
to  correspond  by  means  of  magnetic  needles,  above  which  a  current  was  sent, 
as  many  wires  and  needles  being  used  as  letters  were  required.  In  1834, 
Gauss  and  Weber  constructed  an  electromagnetic  telegraph,  in  which  a  voltaic 
current  transmitted  by  a  wire,  acted  on  a  magnetised  bar,  the  oscillations  of 
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which  under  its  influence  were  obMived  bjra  telescoptt.  TbmfwaanmSltA  b 
tbiu  sending  signals  from  the  Obfovatory  to  th«  Phyilcal  Cibinat  fai  GOt- 
ttngen,  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  qnarter,  and  to  Aem  bdoogs  the  faoBoaref 
having  first  demonstrated  experimentalljr  the  posaibilitf  of  c' 
mimication  at  a  considerable  distance.  In  1S37,  Sttinbeil  h 
Wheatstone  in  Lcmdon,  conttmcted  tel^r^ihs  in  whidi  aeranl  wiics  ctcb 
acted  on  a  single  needle  ;  the  cuiient  in  the  fiist  case  bdi^  prodncad  by  n 
electromagnetic  machine,  and  in  the  sectmd  bjr  a  constant  bsttoy. 

Every  electric  telegraph  consists  essentially  of  three  parts ;  I,  a  tiradt 
consisting  of  a  metallic  connection  between  two  placses,  and  an  tU^mmator 
for  prodocing  the  current ;  2,  a  commamtator  for  sending  the  ligiuds  from 
the  one  station  ;  and,  3,  an  huUeator  for  receiving  them  at  the  other  statiaa. 
The  manner  in  which  these  objects,  more  especially  the  last  two,  an  efiected 
can  be  greatly  varied,  and  we  shall  limit  ourselves  to  a  description  of  the 
three  principal  methods. 

One  form  of  electromotor  still  sometimes  nsed  in  En^and  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  Wollaston's  battery.  It  consists  of  a  trough  divided  into  conqtamMUs 
in  each  of  which  is  an  ama^amated  linc  plate  and  a  copper  plate ;  dKSe 
plates  are  usually  about  4}  inches  in  hd^t  by  3|  in  breadtib.  The  caeKpait< 
ments  are  filled  with  sand,  which  is  moistened  with  dilute  sulphuric  add. 
This  battery  is  inexpeasive  and  easily  worked,  only  requiring  from  time  to 
time  the  addition  of  a  little  acid  ;  but  it  has  very  low  electromotive  force 
and  considerable  resistance,  and  when  it  has  been  at  work  for  some  time 
the  efiects  of  polatisation  begin  to  be  perceived.  On  the  telegraphs  of  the 
^    ^  _  South-Eastem   Railway,  the  platinised 

hfll^h^l  graphite  (811)  battery,  invented  by  Mr. 

^^^^^^H  C.  V.  Walker,  has  been  used  with  success. 

^^^^^^^H  On  circuits  on  which  there  is  constant 

^J^njj^^^^H  work  some  form  of  Daniell's  battery  is 

f    HL^^^^B  used,  and  for  other  circuits  l.eclanch#s 

r        l^kS^^^I  *^^  '^  coming  into  more  extended  use. 

^■rjl^fc^^^H  In  France,  Daniell's  battery  is  used  for 

'^n^^^^J^^L..^^  telegraphic  purposes. 
-'^^'^  The    connection    between  two  sta- 

^HIip^H  tions  is  made  by  means  of  galvanised 

^^K^^  iiion  wire  suspended  by  porcelain  sup- 

'"  "'■  ports  (fig,  775),  which  insulate  and  pro- 

tect them  against  the  rain,  either  on  posts  or  against  the  sides  of  buildings. 
In  England  and  other  moist  climates  special  attention  is  required  to  be  paid 
to  the  perfection  of  the  insulation.  In  towns,  wires  covered  with  gutta-percha 
are  placed  in  tubes  laid  in  the  ground.  Submarine  cables,  where  great 
strength  is  required  combined  with  lightness  and  high  conducting  power, 
are  formed  on  the  general  type  of  one  of  the  Atlantic  cables,  a  longitudinal 
view  of  which  is  given  in  fig.  776,  while  fig.  777  represents  a  cross  section. 
In  the  centre  is  the  cort,  which  is  the  conductor  ;  it  consists  of  seven  copper 
wires,  each  1  mm.  in  diameter,  twisted  in  a  spiral  strand  and  covered  with 
several  layers  of  gutta-percha,  between  each  of  which  is  a  coating  t& 
Chatterton's  compound — a  mixture  of  tar,  resin,  and  gutta-percha.  This 
forms  the  insulator  proper,  and  it  should  have  great  resistance  to  the  passage 
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of  electricity,  combined  with  low  specific  inductive  capacity  (7 48).  Round 
the  insulator  is  a  coating  of  hemp,  and  on  the  outside  is  wound  spirally  a 
protecting  theath  of  steel  wire,  each  of  which  is  spun  round  with  hemp. 


At  the  station  which  sends  the  despatch,  the  line  is  connected  with  the 
positive  pole  of  a  battery,  the  current  passes  by  the  line  to  the  other  station, 
and  if  there  were  a  second  return  line,  it  would  traverse  it  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  return  to  the  negative  pole.  In  1S37,  Steinheil  made  the  very 
important  discovery  that  the  earth  might  be  used  for  the  return  conductor, 
thereby  saving  the  expense  of  the  second  line.  For  this  purpose  the  end  of 
the  conductor  at  the  one  station,  and  the  negative  pole  of  the  battery  at 
the  other,  are  connected 
with  large  copper  plates, 
which  are  sunk  to  some 
depth  in  the  ground. 
The  action  is  then  the 
same  as  if  the  earth  acted 
as  a  return  wire.  The 
earth  is,  indeed,  far 
superior  to  a  return 
wire  ;  for  the  added  re- 

woutd  be  considerable, 
whereas  the  resistance 
of  the  earth  beyond  a 
short  distance  is  abso- 
lutely nil.  The  earth 
really  diiiipales  the  elec- 
tricity and  does  not 
actually  return  the  same 
current  to  the  battery. 

887.  W^ektBtoDC'a 
KB  A  Oooke'a  alnfle 
B««tfla  tel«Kntpii-  — 
This  consists  essentially 
of  a  vertical  multiplier 
(821)  with  an  astatic 
needle,  the  arrangement 
of  which  is  seen  in  fig. 
779,  while  fig.  778  gives  a  front 
placed.  A  (fig.  779)  is  the  bobbin,  consisting  of  about  400  feet  of  fine  copper 


n  which  the  apparatus  i: 
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wire,  wound  in  a  frame  in  two  connected  coils.  Instead  of  an  astatic  needle, 
Mr.  WaDcer  has  found  it  advant^eous  to  tise  a  single  needle  fbnned  of 
several  pieces  of  very  thin  steel  strongly  magnetised ;  it  woifci  witii  the 
bobbin,  and  a  light  index  joined  to  it  by  a  horiiontal  axis  i 
motion  of  the  needle  on  the  dial. 

The  signs  are  made  by  transmitting  the  current  in  di 
through  the  multiplier,  by  which  the  needle  U  deflected  either  to  dte  H^  or 
lel^  according  to  the  will  of  the  operBtor.  The  instntment  h^  wbic^  thi) 
is  effected  k  a.  fommutator  or  kty,G,  fig.  780;  its  action  is  ghowB  is  fi^  779, 
while  fig.  7S0  shows  on  a  large  scale  how  two  stations  are  coniclBd.  It 
consists  of  a  cylinder  of  boxwood  with  a- handle,  which  projects  in  front  of 
the  case  (Ag.  778).  On  its  circumference  parallel  to  the  axis  an  seven  brass 
strips  (fig.  780),  the  spaces  between  which  are  insulated  by  ivosy  ;  AeM 
strips  are  connected  at  the  end  by  metallic  wires,  also  JMniaTf^  framcacb 
other,  in  the  following  manner  :  a  with  ^and  fg/with  d,  and  «  with  g.  Foot 
springs  press  gainst  the  cylinder ;  x  and  y  are  connected  with  die  pain  o> 
the  battery,  m  with  the  earth  plate,  and  h  with  one  end  oT  the  mnlti^er,  N. 
When  not  at  woA  the  crlin- 
der  and  the  handle  are  in  a 
vertical  position,  as  seen  on  tlie 
left  of  the  diagram.  The  circnit 
is  thus  open,  for  the  pole  springs 
X  and  y,  are  not  connected  with 
the  metal  of  the  commutator. 
But  if,  as  in  the  figure  on  the 
right,  the  key  is  turned  to  the 
right,  the  battery  is  brought  into 
the  circuit,  and  the  current 
passes  in  the  following  direc- 
lion:  +  pole,  *'<t'*'«'MyN, 
conductor  gpyinacm^p,  earth 
;>'E'».V^y,-pole.  The  coils  N 
and  N'  are  so  arranged  that  by 
the  action  of  the  current  the  mo- 
tion of  the  needle  corresponds  to 
[he  motion  of  the  handle.  By 
turning  the  handle  to  the  lefi  the 
current  would  have  the  following 
direction  :  +  pole  x'd'fm'Y.'f, 
earth  pF.mcai>iMg,  conductor 
/'y'M  'n'l/a'y,  -  pole,  and  thus  the 
needle  would  be  deflected  in  the 
opposite  direction. 
Pig.  j„.  The  signs  are  given  by  differ- 

ently combined  deflections  of  the 
needle,  as  represented  in  the  alphabet  on  the  dial  (fig.  778).  \  denotes  a 
detieciion  of  the  upper  end  of  the  needle  to  the  left,  and  /  a  deflection  to 
the  right  ;  I,  for  instance,  is  indicated  by  two  deflections  to  the  left,  and  M 
by  two  to  the  right.     Some  of  the  marks  on  the  alphabet  are  only  half  as 
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tiug  as  the  others  ;  this  indicates  that  the  shortest  of  the  connected  marks 
trost  firet  be  signalled.  Thus,  D  is  expressed  by  right-left-kft,  and  C  by 
ight-left-right-Ieft,  etc. 

These  signs  are  somewhat  complicated    and   require   great   practice ; 


■Dally  not  more  than  ii  to  30  words  can  be  sent  in  a  mmute.     The  single- 

eedle  telegraph  was  formerly  sometimes  replaced  by  the  double-needle  one, 

'bich  is  constructed  on  the  same  principle,  but  there  are  two  needles  and 

wo  wires  instead  of  one. 
888.  Blmi  uisKTsplu-— Of  these  many  kinds  exist     Figs.  782  and  783 

■present  a   lecture-model    of  one  form,    constructed    by  Froment,  and 

'bich  well   serves  to  illusirate   the   principle.     It 

onsists  of  two  parts  :  the  manipulator  iin  trans- 

litting  signals  (fig.  783),  and  the  indicator  (fig. 

83)  for  receiving  them.    The  first  apparatus  is 

onnected  with  a  battery,  Q,  and  the  two  appa- 

»tus  are  in  communication  by  means  of  metal 

ires,  one  of  which,  AOD  (fig.  782),  goes  from  the 

epartnre   to  the  arrival  station,  and  the  other, 

IKLI  (fig.  783),  from  the  arrival  to  the  departure. 

n  practice,  the  latter  is  replaced  by  the  earth 

ircuit.     Each  apparatus  is  furnished  with  a  dial 

ith  21  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  on  which  a 

eedle  moves.    The  needle  at  the  departure  station 

p  moved  by  hand,  that  of  the  arrival  by  electricity. 

The  path  of  the  current  and  its  effects  are  as   follows  ;  from  the  battery 
passes  through   a  copper  wire,  A  (fig.   782),  into  a  brass  spring,  N, 

bich  presses  against  a  metal  wheel,  R,  then  by  a  second  spring,  M,  into 
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the  wire  O,  which  joint  the  other  atuioii.    Thence  the  current  pAuei  in 
the  bobbin  of  an  electromagnet,  b,  nfit  fiilly  thown  in  fig;  783,  hot  of  wUi 


fig.  781  represents  a  section,  showing  the  front  of  the  apparatns.      Tl 
electromagnet  is  fixed  horiiontally  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other  it  attrac 
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1  armature  of  soft  iron,  a,  which  forms  part  of  a  bent  lever,  movable  about 
s  axis,  Oy  while  a  spring,  r,  attracts  the  lever  in  the  opposite  direction. 

When  the  current  passes,  the  electromagnet  attracts  the  lever  aQ^  which 
f  a  rod,  /,  acts  on  a  second  lever,  d^  fixed  to  a  horizontal  axis,  itself  con- 
^ted  with  a  fork,  F.  When  the  current  is  broken  the  spring  r  draws  the 
ver  aC,  and  therewith  all  the  connected  pieces  ;  a  backward  and  forward 
lOtion  is  produced,  which  is  communicated  to  the  fork  F  ;  this  transmits 

to  a  toothed  wheel,  G,  on  the  axis  of  which  is  the  needle.  From*  the 
Tangement  of  its  teeth,  the  wheel  G  is  always  moved  in  the  same  direction 
y  the  fork. 

To  explain  the  intermittent  action  of  the  magnet,  we  must  refer  to  fig. 
52.  The  toothed  wheel,  R,  has  26  teeth,  of  which  25  correspond  to  letters 
r  the  alphabet,  and  the  last  to  the  interval  reserved  between  the  letters  Z 
ad  A.  When  holding  the  knob  P  in  the  hand  the  wheel  R  is  turned,  the  end 
f  the  plate  N  from  its  curvature  is  always  in  contact  with  the  teeth  ;  the 
late  M,  on  the  contrary,  terminates  in  a  catch  cut  so  that  contact  is  alter- 
ately  made  and  broken.  Hence,  the  connections  with  the  battery  having 
ccn  made,  if  the  needle  P  is  advanced  through  four  letters,  for  example,  the 
urrent  passes  four  times  in  N  and  M,  and  is  four  times  broken.  The  electro- 
lagnet  of  the  arrival  station  will  then  have  attracted  four  times,  and  have 
eased  to  do  so  four  times.  Lastly,  the  wheel  G  will  have  turned  by  four 
5Cth,  and  as  each  tooth  corresponds  to  a  letter,  the  needle  of  the  arrival 
tation  will  have  passed  through  exactly  the  same  number  of  letters  as  that 
f  the  departure  station.  The  piece  S,  represented  in  the  two  figures,  is  a 
opper  plate,  movable  on  a.  hinge,  which  serves  to  make  or  to  break  the 
urgent  at  will. 

■ 

From  this  explanation  it  will  be  readily  intelligible  how  communications 
re  made  between  different  places.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  first  ap- 
paratus being  at  London  and  the  second  at  Brighton,  there  being  metallic 
onnection  between  the  two  towns,  it  is  desired  to  send  the  word  signal  to 
lie  latter  town  :  as  the  needles  correspond  on  each  apparatus  to  the  interval 
etained  between  Z  and  A,  the  person  sending  the  dispatch  moves  the 
leedle  P  to  the  letter  S,  where  it  stops  for  a  very  short  time  ;  as  the  needle 
3  Brighton  accurately  reproduces  the  motion  of  the  London  needle,  it  stops 
t  the  same  letter,  and  the  person  who  receives  the  despatch  notes  this  letter. 
lie  one  at  London,  always  continuing  to  turn  in  the  same  direction,  stops 
t  the  letter  I,  the  second  needle  immediately  stops  at  the  same  letter  ;  and 
ontinuing  in  the  same  manner  with  the  letters  G,  N,  A,  L,  all  the  word  is 
oon  transmitted  to  Brighton.  The  attention  of  the  observer  at  the  arrival 
tation  is  attracted  by  means  of  an  electric  alarum.  Each  station  must 
iirther  be  provided  with  the  two  apparatus  (figs.  782  and  783),  without  which 
\  would  be  impossible  to  answer. 

889.  MEome's  telerrapb. — The  telegraphs  hitherto  described  leave  no 
race  of  the  despatches  sent,  and  if  any  errors  have  been  made  in  copying 
he  signals  there  is  no  means  of  remedying  them.  These  inconveniences 
re  not  met  with  in  the  case  of  the  writing  telegraphs^  in  which  the  signs 
hemselves  are  printed  on  a  strip  of  paper  at  the  time  at  which  they  are 
ransmitted. 

Of  the  numerous  printing  and  writing  telegraphs  which  have  been  devised, 
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tliat  of  Morse,  first  brought  into  use  in  North  America,  b  best  known.  It 
has  been  ahnost  universally  adopted  on  the  Continent,  in  this  insimnieiil 
there  are  three  distinct  parts :  the  indkalor,  the  comumMicator,  and  the 
rtlay,  figs.  784,  7^5.  and  786  represent  these  apparatus. 

InJicator.  We  will  first  describe  the  indicator  (fig.  784),  leaving  oulrf 
■i^t  for  the  moment  the  accessory  pieces,  G  and  T,  placed  on  the  right  of 
die  figure.  The  current  which  enters  the  indicator  by  the  wire,  C,  passes  into 
an  electromagnet  E,  which  when  the  current  is  closed,  attracts  an  armatiuc 
of  soft  iron,  A,  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  horizontal  lever  movable  about  an  axis,  x; 
when  the  cunent  is  open  the  lever  is  raised  by  a  spring,  r.  By  means  of  two 
screws,  m  and  -v,  [he  amplitude  of  the  oscillations  is  regulated.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  lever  there  is  a  pencil,  0,  which  writes  the  signals.  Forthtj 
purpose  a  long  band  of  strong  paper,  pp,  rolled  round  a  drum,  R,  passa 
between  two  copper  rollers  with  a  rough  surface,  ir,  and  turning  in  contrair 


rig.7S«. 
directions.     Drawn  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows,  the  band  of  paper  be- 
comes rolled  on  a  second  drum,  Q,  which  is  turned  by  hand.    A  clockwoil: 
motion  placed  in  the  box,  BD,  works  the  rollers,  between  which  the  band  of 
paper  passes. 

The  paper  being  thus  set  in  motion,  whenever  the  electromagnet  works, 
the  point  o  strikes  the  paper,  and,  without  perforating  it,  produces  an  inden- 
tation, the  shape  of  which  depends  on  the  time  during  which  the  point  is  in 
contact  with  the  paper.  If  it  only  strikes  it  instantaneously,  it  makes  a  dot 
(-}  or  short  stroke ;  but  if  the  contact  has  any  duration,  a  dash  ( — }  of  corre- 
sponding length  is  produced.  Hence,  by  varying  the  length  of  contact  of 
the  transmitting  key  at  one  station,  a  combination  of  dots  and  dashes  may 
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produced  at  another  station,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  give  a  definite 
uiing  to  these  combinations. 

In  order  to  make  an  indentation  a  considerable  pressure  is  required,  which 
essitates  the  employment  of  a  strong  current,  and  the  newer  instru- 
Qts  are  based  on  the  use  of  ink-writers.  The  paper  band  passes  close  to, 
not  touching,  a  metal  disc  with  a  fine  edge  which  turns  against  a  small 
•roller^  all  being  rotated  by  the  same  mechanism.  Instead  of  a  point 
the  end  of  O  there  is  a  disc  turning  on  a  pivot.  When  the  end  A  is 
-acted,  the  small  disc  at  the  other  end  presses  the  paper  against  the  disc 
ich  is  inked  by  contact  with  the  ink-roller,  and  thus  produces  a  mark  on  the 
>cr,  which  is  either  short  or  long  according  to  the  duration  of  the  contact, 
s  signs  are  thus  more  legible  and  are  produced  by  far  weaker  currents. 
The  same  telegraphic  alphabet  is  now  universally  used  wherever  tele- 
phic  communication  exists  ;  and  the  signals  for  the  single  needle  instru- 
^^  {^%'  7S4)  ^s  well  as  those  used  for  printing  have  been  modified,  so  that 
y  now  correspond  to  each  other.  Thus  a  beat  of  the  top  of  the  needle  to 
left  \  is  equivalent  to  a  dot :  and  a  beat  to  the  right  /  to  a  dash.  The 
owing  figure  gives  the  alphabet. 

The  flag  signals  used  in  military  operations  are  similarly  used.  A  swing 
the  flag  from  its  upright  vertical  position  to  the  right  or  left  has  the  same 
aning  as  the  corresponding  motion  of  the  top  end  of  the  needle.  So  too 
g  or  short  obscurations  of  the  lime  light  used  in  signalling  by  night,  or  of 
heliograph  (523),  correspond  to  dashes  and  dots. 
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Communicator  or  key.    This  consists  of  a  small  mahogany  base,  which 
s  as  support  for  a  metallic  lever  ab  (fig.  785),  movable  in  its  middle  on  a 
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horizontal  axis.  The  extremity  a  of  this  lever  is  always  pmcol  npwardi  by 
a  spring  beneath,  so  that  it  is  only  by  pressing  with  the  finger  on  the  key  B 
that  the  lever  «nks  and 
strikes  the  button  x. 
Round  the  base  there 
are  three  binding  scmn, 
one  connected  with  the 
wire  P,  which  comes 
Irom  the  positive  pole  of 
the  battery;  the  second 
connected  with  L,  the 
line  wire ;  and  the  third 
_,  with  the  wire  A,  which 

"' ' ''  passes  to  the  indicate, 

for  of  course  two  places  in  communication  are  each  provided  with  an  indi- 
cator and  communicator. 

These  details  known,  there  are  two  cases  to  be  considered,  i.  The  com- 
municator is  arranged  so  as  to  receive  a  message  from  a  distant  station; 
the  end  6  is  then  depressed,  as  represented  in  the  drawing,  so  that  tlw 
current  which  arrives  by  the  line  wire  L,  and  ascends  in  the  metallic  piece 
wf,  redescends  in  the  wire  A,  which  leads  it  to  the  indicator  of  the  post 
at  which  the  apparatus  is  placed,  a,  A  message  is  to  be  transmitted ;  in 
this  case  the  key  B  is  pressed  so  that  the  lever  comes  in  contact  with  the 
button  X.  The  current  of  the  local  battery,  which  comes  by  the  wire  P, 
ascending  then  in  the  lever,  redescends  by  m  and  joins  the  wire  L,  which 
conducts  it  to  the  station  to  which  the  despatch  is  addressed.  According  to 
the  length  of  time  during  which  B  is  pressed,  a  dot  or  a  line  is  produced  in 
the  receiver  to  which  the  current  proceeds. 

Reiay.  In  describing  the  receiver  we  have  assumed  that  the  current  ot 
the  line  coming  by  the  wire  C  (fig.  ^84)  entered  directly  into  the  electro- 
magnet, and  worked  the  armature  A,  producing  a  despatch ;  but  when  the 
current  has  traversed  a  distance  of  a  few  miles  its  intensity  has  diminished 
so  greatly  that  it  cannot  act  upon  the  electromagnet  with  sufficient  force  to 
print  a  despatch.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  a  relay — that  is, 
to  an  auxiliary  electromagnet  which  is  still  traversed  by  the  current  of  the 
line,  but  which  serves  to  introduce  into  the  communicator  the  current  of  a 
local  battery  of  4  or  5  elements  placed  at  the  station,  and  which  is  only  used 
to  print  the  signals  transmitted  by  the  wire. 

For  this  purpose  the  current  entering  the  relay  by  the  binding  screw,  L 
{fig.  786),  passes  into  an  electromagnet,  E,  whence  it  passes  into  the  eanh 
by  the  binding  screw  T.  Now,  each  time  that  the  current  of  the  line  passes 
into  the  relay,  the  electromagnet  attracts  an  armature.  A,  fixed  at  the  bottom 
of  a  vertical  lever,  jt,  which  oscillates  about  a  horizontal  axis. 

At  each  oscillation  the  top  of  the  lever  f  strikes  against  a  button  n, 
and  at  this  moment  the  current  of  the  local  battery  which  enters  by  the  bind- 
ing screw  c,  ascends  the  column  m,  passes  into  the  lever/*,  descends  by  the  rod 
D,  which  transmits  it  to  the  screw  Z  :  thenceit  enters  the  electromagnet  of  the 
indicator,  whence  it  emerges  by  the  wire  Z,  to  return  to  the  local  battery  from 
which  it  started.     Then,  when  the  current  of  the  line  is  open,  the  electro- 
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(lot  act,  and  the  lever/,  drawn  by  a  spring  r,  leaves 
in  the  drawing,  and  the  local  current  no  longer 
to  the  indicator  exactly  ihe  same  phases  of 


change  of 
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magnet  of  the  relay  does 
the  button  n,  as  shown 
passes.    Thus  therelay 
passage  and  inter- 
roittence   as    those 
efTectcd      by      the 
manipulator  in  the 
station  which  sends 
the  despatch. 

Widi  a  general 
battery  of  35  Da- 
niell's  elements  the 
current    is    usually 

upwards  of  9omiles  VS* 

fiTjin    its    starting-  '  -^ 

point  to  worlt  a  re- 
lay.    For  a  longer 
distance  a  new  cur- 
rent must  be  taken,  as  will  be  s 
current  {m'(^  itjra). 

Working  0/ the  three  apparatus.  The  three  principal  pieces  of  Morse's 
apparatus  being  thus  icnown,  the  following  is  the  actual  path  of  the  current. 

The  current  of  the  line  coming  by  the  wire  L  (fig.  784)  passes  at  first  to 
the  piece  T  intended  to  serve  as  lightning-conductor  when,  fi-om  the  influence 
of  atmospheric  electricity  in  time  of  storm,  the  conducting  wires  become 
chained  with  so  much  electricity  as  to  give  dangerous  sparks.  This  appara- 
tus consists  of  two  copper  discs,  da.nd/,  provided  with  teeth  on  the  sides 
opposite  each  other,  but  not  touching.  The  disc  d  is  connected  with  the 
earth  by  a  metal  plate  at  the  back  of  the  stand  which  supports  this  light- 
ning conductor,  while  the  disc/is  in  the  current  The  latter  coming  by  the 
line  L  enters  the  lightning-conductor  by  the  binding  screw  fixed  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  stand  on  the  left  ;  then  rises  to  a  commutator,  n,  which  conducts 
it  to  a  button,  c,  whence  it  reachesthe  disc/by  a  metal  plate  at  the  back  of 
the  stand  ;  in  case  a  lightning  dischai^e  should  pass  along  the  wire,  it  would 
now  act  inductively  on  the  disc  d,  and  emerge  by  the  points  without  danger 
to  those  about  the  apparatus.  Moreover,  from  the  disc/  the  current  passes 
into  a  very  fine  iron  wire  insulated  on  a  tube  e.  As  the  wire  is  melted,  when 
the  discharge  is  too  strong,  the  electricity  does  not  pass  into  the  apparatus, 
which  still  further  removes  any  danger. 

Lastly,  the  current  proceeds  from  the  foot  of  the  support  to  a  screw  on 
the  right,  which  conducts  it  to  a  small  galvanometer,  G,  serving  to  indicate 
by  the  deflection  of  the  needle  whether  the  current  passes.  From  this  gal- 
vanometer the  current  passes  to  a  commutator  {fig.  785),  which  it  enters 
at  L,  whence  it  emerges  at  A  to  go  to  the  relay  (fig.  786).  Entering  this  at 
L,  it  works  the  electromagnet,  and  establishes  the  communication  necessary 
for  the  passage  of  the  current  of  the  local  battery,  as  has  been  said  in 
speaking  of  the  relay. 

Change  of  current.    To  complete  this  description  of  Morse's  apparatus  it 
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must  be  observed  that  in  general  the  current  which  arrives  at  L  after  having 
traversed  several  miles,  has  not  sufficient  force  to  register  the  despatch,  nor 
to  proceed  to  a  new  distant  point  Hence  in  each  tel^iaphic  station  a 
new  current  must  be  taken,  that  of  the  postal  battery^  which  consists  of  20  to 
30  Daniell's  elements,  and  is  not  identical  with  the  had  battery. 

This  new  current  enters  at  P  (fig.  7S4),  reaches  a  binding  screw  which 
conducts  it  to  the  column  H,  and  thence  only  proceeds  fiirther  when  the 
armature  A  sinks.  A  small  contact  placed  under  the  lever  touches  then  the 
button  V ;  the  current  proceeds  from  the  column  H  to  the  metallic,  mass 
BD,  whence  by  a  binding  screw  and  a  wire,  not  represented  in  the  figure,  it 
reaches  lastly  the  wire  of  the  line,  which  sends  it  to  the  following  post,  and 
so  on  from  one  point  to  another. 

890.  Cowper's  wiittnff  telagrapb. — This  very  remarkable  invention  is 
a  true  telegraph,  in  that  it  faithfully  reproduces  at  a  distance  an  exact  facsimile 
of  a  person's  handwriting. 

The  following  is  a  general  idea  of  ^e  principle  of  the  instrument. 

Two  line  wires  are  required,  which  are  severally  connected  at  the  re- 
ceiving station  with  two  galvanometers,  whose  coils  are  at  right  angles  to 
each  other.  At  the  sending  station  is  a  vertical  pencil  with  two  light  rods, 
jointed  to  it  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  One  of  these  contact  rods  guides 
a  contact  piece  which  is  connected  by  a  wire  with  one  pole  of  a  battery,  the 
other  pole  of  which  is  to  earth.  This  contact  piece  slides  over  the  edges  ot 
a  series  of  contact  plates  insulated  from  each  other,  between  each  of  which 
a  special  resistance  is  interposed,  and  the  last  of  the  contact  plates  is  con- 
nected with  one  line  wire.  The  other  contact  piece  slides  over  a  second 
series  of  such  plates  connected  with  the  other  line  wire. 

Let  us  consider  one  contact  alone  ;  as  it  moves  over  the  contact  plates  in 
one  direction  or  the  other,  it  brings  less  or  more  resistance  into  the  circuit, 
and  thereby  alters  the  strength  of  the  current.  The  effect  of  this  is  that  the 
needle  of  the  corresponding  galvanometer  is  less  or  more  deflected.  Now  the 
end  of  this  needle  is  connected  by  a  light  thread  with  a  receiving  pen,  which 
is  a  capillary  tube  full  of  ink.  An  oscillation  of  the  needle  would  produce  an 
up  and  down  motion  of  the  pen,  and  if  simultaneously  a  band  of  paper  passed 
under  the  pen,  being  moved  regularly  by  clockwork,  there  would  be  produced 
on  it  a  series  of  up  and  down  strokes.  A  corresponding  effect  would  be  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  the  needle  of  the  other  galvanometer,  except  that  its 
strokes  would  be  backwards  and  forwards  instead  of  up  and  down. 

Now  the  action  of  the  writing  pen  is  that  it  varies  simultaneously  the 
strengths  of  the  two  currents,  and  they  produce  a  motion  of  the  receiving 
pen  which  is  compounded  of  the  two  movements  described  above,  and 
which  is  an  exact  reproduction,  on  a  smaller  scale,  of  the  original  motion. 
The  following  line  is  a  facsimile. 


Both  the  paper  written  in  pencil  at  the  sending  station  and  that  written 
in  ink  at  the  receiving  station  move  along  as  the  writing  proceeds,  and  the 
messages  have  only  to  be  cut  off  from  time  to  time. 
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Experiments  made  with  this  instrument  show  that  it  will  write  through 
resistances  of  36  miles. 

891.  iBdnotton  in  teleffrapb  cables. — In  the  earliest  experiments  on  the 
use  of  insulated  subterranean  wires  for  telegraphic  communication  it  was 
found  that  difficulties  occurred  in  their  use  which  were  not  experienced  with 
overhead  wires.  This  did  not  arise  from  defective  insulation,  for  the  better 
the  insulation  the  gpreater  the  difficulty.  It  was  suspected  by  Siemens  and 
others  that  the  retardation  was  due  to  statical  induction,  taking  place  be- 
tween the  inner  wire  through  the  insulator  and  the  external  moisture  ;  and 
Faraday  proved  that  this  was  the  case  by  the  following  experiments  among 
others.  A  length  of  about  100  miles  of  gutta-percha-covered  copper  wire 
was  immersed  in  water,  the  ends  being  led  into  the  chamber  of  observation. 
When  the  pole  of  a  battery  containing  a  large  number  of  cells  was  momen- 
tarily connected  with  one  end  of  the  wire,  the  other  end  being  insulated,  and 
a  person  simultaneously  touched  the  wire  and  the  earth  contact,  he  obtained 
a  violent  shock. 

When  the  wire,  after  being  in  momentary  contact  with  the  battery,  was 
placed  in  connection  with  a  galvanometer,  a  considerable  deflection  w^ 
observed ;  there  was  a  feebler  one  3  or  4  minutes  after,  and  even  as  long  as 
20  or  30  minutes  afterwards. 

When  the  insulated  galvanometer  was  permanently  connected  with  one 
end  of  the  wire,  and  then  the  free  end  of  the  galvanometer  wire  joined  to  the 
pole  of  the  battery,  a  rush  of  electricity  through  the  galvanometer  into  the 
wire  was  perceived.  This  speedily  diminished  and  the  needle  ultimately 
came  to  rest  When  the  galvanometer  was  detached  from  the  battery  and 
pot  to  earth,  the  electricity  flowed  as  rapidly  out  of  the  wire,  and  the  needle 
was  momentarily  deflected  in  the  opposite  direction. 

These  phenomena  are  not  difficult  to  explain.  The  wire  with  its  thin 
insulating  coating  of  gutta-percha  becomes  statically  charged  with  electricity 
from  the  battery.  The  coating  of  gutta-percha  through  which  the  inductive 
action  takes  place  is  only  ^^  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  the  extent  of  the 
coatings  is  very  great.  The  surface  of  the  copper  wire  amounts  to  8,300 
square  feet,  and  that  of  the  outside  coating  is  four  times  as  much.  The 
potential  can  only  be  as  great  as  that  of  the  battery,  but  from  the  enormous 
sar&ce  the  capacity,  and  therefore  the  quantity,  is  very  great.  Thus  the 
wires,  after  being  detached  from  the  battery,  showed  adl  the  actions  of  a 
powerful  electric  battery.  These  effects  take  place,  but  to  a  less  extent  with 
wires  in  air  ;  the  external  coating  is  here  the  earth,  which  is  so  distant  that 
induction  and  charge  are  very  small. 

Hence  the  difficulty  in  submarine  telegraphy.  The  electricity  which 
enters  the  insulating  wire  must  first  be  used  in  charging  the  large  Leyden 
jar  which  it  constitutes,  and  only  after  this  has  happened  can  the  current 
reach  the  distant  end  of  the  circuit.  The  current  begins  later  at  the  distant 
end,  and  ceases  sooner.  If  the  electrical  currents  follow  too  rapidly,  an 
aninterrupted  current  will  appear  at  the  other  end,  which  indicates  small 
differences  in  strength,  but  not  with  sufficient  clearness  differences  in  dura- 
tion or  direction.  Hence  in  submarine  wires  the  signals  must  be  slower 
than  in  air  wires  to  obtain  clear  indications.  By  the  use  of  alternating 
currents — that  is,  of  currents  which  are  alternately  positive  and  negative — 
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these  disturbing  influences  may  be  materially  lessened,  and  commnnication  be 
accelerated  and  made  more  certain,  but  they  can  never  be  entirely  obviated. 
In  the  Atlantic  Cable,  instruments  on  the  principle  of  Thomson's  reflect- 
ing galvanometer  (822)  are  used  for  the  reception  of  signals  ;  the  motions 
of  the  spot  of  light  to  the  right  and  left  forming  the  basis  of  the  alphabet 

892.  Sypbon  reeorder. — Sir  W.  Thomson  has  invented  an  extremely 
ingenious  instrument  called  the  syphon  recorder^  by  which  the  very  feeble 
signals  transmitted  through  long  lengths  of  submarine  cables  are  observed 
and  also  recorded. 

Its  construction  is  somewhat  complicated,  but  the  essential  features  are 
as  follows.  A  light  flat  coil  of  insulated  wire,  which  is  connected  with  the 
line  wire,  is  suspended  by  a  bifilar  suspension  between  the 
two  poles  of  a  powerful  horseshoe  niagnet.  When  no  current 
passes  its  plane  is  in  the  right  line  joining  the  poles.  When 
a  current  is  passed,  this  coil,  becoming  thereby  a  magnet,  is 
deflected  either  to  the  right  or  the  left,  according  to  the  direction 
of  the  current.  It  is,  in  short,  the  reverse  of  the  arrangement 
in  (822),  for  here  the  coil  is  movable  and  the  magnets  fixed ; 
there  the  magnet  is  movable,  and  the  coil  fixed. 
»«•  77.  ^  ^gj^  jjgj^^  capillary  glass  tube,  shaped  as  represented  in 

fig.  787,  dips  with  its  short  end  in  a  reservoir  of  ink,  while  the  other  end  is 
in  front  of  a  paper  ribbon,  which  is  moved  along  at  a  uniform  rate,  like  a 
ribbon  in  a  Morse's  recorder.  When  this  ink  is  electrified,  it  spurts  out  in  a 
continuous  series  of  fine  drops  against  the  paper,  and  marks  on  it  a  straight 
line  so  long  as  no  current  passes  in  the  coil.  This  syphon  is,  however,  con- 
nected by  a  system  of  silk  threads  with  the  coil,  and  according  as  this  is 
deflected  either  to  the  right  or  the  left  the  end  of  the  syphon  is  deflected 
too,  and  accordingly  traces  a  wavy  line  on  the  paper  which  represents 
deflections  right  or  left  of  the  central  line,  that  are  in  short  the  Morse  signals. 
The  electrification  of  the  ink  is  effected  by  a  small  electrostatic  in- 
duction machine  ;  this  is  worked  by  clockwork,  which  at  the  same  time  pays 
out  the  paper  ribbon. 

893.  Duplex  telegrrapby. — By  this  is  meant  a  system  of  telegraphy  by 
which  messages  may  be  simultaneously  sent  in  opposite  directions  on  one  and 
the  same  wire,  whereby  the  working  capacity  of  a  line  is  practically  doubled. 

Several  plans  have  been  devised  for  accomplishing  this  very  important 
improvement ;  no  more  can  here  be  attempted  than  to  give  a  general  account 
of  the  principle  of  the  method  in  one  case. 

Let  ;;/,  fig.  788,  represent  the  electromagnet  of  a  Morse's  instrument 
which  is  wound  round  with  two  equal  coils  in  opposite  directions  ;  these  coils 
are  represented  by  the  full  and  dotted  lines,  and  one  of  them,  which  may  be 
called  the  line  coil,  is  joined  to  the  line  LL',  which  connects  the  two  stations. 
The  other  coil,  that  represented  by  the  dotted  line,  which  may  be  called  the 
equating  coil,  is  in  connection  with  the  earth  at  £  by  means  of  an  adjustable 
resistance,  or  artificial  line  R.  By  this  means  the  resistance  of  the  branch 
oRE  may  be  made  equal  to  that  of  the  branch  dLUa',  The  battery  b 
has  one  pole  to  earth  at  £,  and  the  other  pole,  by  means  of  a  make-and- 
break  key  c,  can  be  connected  at  a,  where  the  two  oppositely  wound  coils 
bifurcate.    The  back  contact  of  the  key  is  also  connected  with  earth. 
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*    The  station  at  B  is  arranged  in  a  similar  manner,  as  is  represented  by 
corresponding  letters  with  affixes. 

Now  when  B  depresses  his  key  and  sends  a  current  into  the  line,  inasmuch 
as  the  electromagnet  of  his  instrument  is  wound  with  equal  coils  in  opposite 
directions,  the  armature  is  not  attracted,  for  the  core  is  not  magnetised 
because  the  currents  in  the  two  coils  counteract  one  another.     Thus,  although 
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Fig.  788. 


a  current  passes  from  B,  there  is  no  indication  of  it  in  his  own  instrument — 
a  condition  essential  in  all  systems  of  duplex  telegraphy. 

But  with  regard  to  the  effect  on  A,  there  are  two  cases  according  as  he  is 
or  is  not  sending  a  message  at  the  same  time.  If  A's  key  is  not  down,  then 
the  current  will  circulate  round  the  core  of  the  electromagnet  and  will  reach 
the  earth  by  the  path  L  acK  ;  the  core  will  therefore  become  magnetised, 
the  armature  attracted,  and  a  signal  be  produced  in  the  ordinary  way. 

If,  however,  at  the  moment  at  which  B  has  his  key  down,  A  also  depresses 
his,  then  it  will  be  seen  that,  as  currents  are  sent  in  opposite  directions  from 
both  A  and  B,  they  neutralise  one  another,  no  current  passes  in  the  line 
a  lAJa' :  it  is,  as  it  were,  blocked.  But  though  no  current  passes  in  the  line 
coil,  a  current  does  pass  at  each  station  to  earth,  through  the  equating  coil, 
which  being  no  longer  counterbalanced  by  any  opposite  current  in  the  line 
coil,  magnetises  the  core  of  the  electromagnet,  which  thus  attracts  the  arma- 
ture and  produces  a  signal. 

We  have  here  supposed  that  A  and  B  both  send,  for  instance,  the  same 
currents  to  line  :  the  final  effect  is  not  different  if  they  send  opposite  currents 
at  the  same  time.  For  then,  as  they  neutralise  each  other  in  the  line  LL', 
the  effect  is  the  same  as  if  the  resistance  of  the  line  were  diminished. 
More  electricity  flows  at  line  from  each  station  through  the  line  coil  being 
no  longer  balanced  by  the  equating  coil ;  the  current  of  the  line  coil  prepon- 
derates and  then  works  the  electromagnet. 

Hence  in  both  these  cases,  each  station,  so  to  speak,  produces  the  signal 
which  the  other  one  wishes  to  send. 

Other  methods  of  duplex  telegraphy  are  based  on   the  principle  of 
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Wheatstone's  Bridge  (955),  and  on  the  principle  of  kikige ;  but  for  tbese, 
as  well  as  for  quadruplex  telegraphy,  special  mannals  must  be  contnlted. 

894.  BarOa  onrrents. — In  long  telegraph  circuits  more  or  kss  poweiiol 
currents  are  produced,  even  when  the  battery  is  not  at  woik.  This  arises 
from  a  difference  of  potential  being  established  in  the  earth  at  the  two  places 
between  which  the  communication  is  established.    These  currents  are  some- 

I 

times  in  one  direction  and  sometimes  in  another,  and  are^at  times  so  power- 
ful and  irregular  as  quite  to  interfere  with  the  working  of  the  lines.  Lines 
running  N£  and  SW  are  most  frequently  affected;  lines  running  NW 
and  S£  are  less  so,  and  the  currents  are  far  weaker. 

These  currents  do  not  seem  to  be  due  to  atmospheric  electricity,  for  they 
cease  if  a  wire  be  disconnected  at  one  of  its  ends,  and  they  appear  in  under- 
ground wires. 

895.  Bain's  etoetroidaamleal  tetofrapH. — If  a  strip  of  paper  be  soaked 
in  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  be  placed  on  a  metal  sur£u:e 
connected  with  the  negative  pole  of  a  battery,  on  touching  the  paper  with  a 
steel  pointer  connected  with  the  positive  pole,  a  blue  mark  due  to  the  forma- 
tion of  some  Prussian  blue  will  be  formed  about  the  iron,  so  long  as  the  current 
passes.  The  first  telegraph  based  on  this  principle  was  invented  by  Bain. 
The  alphabet  is  the  same  as  Morse's,  but  the  despatch  is  first  composed  at 
the  departure  station  on  a  long  strip  of  ordinary  paper.  It  is  perforated 
successively  by  small  round  elongated  holes,  which  correspond  respec- 
tively to  the  dots  and  marks.  This  strip  of  paper  is  interposed  between  a 
small  metal  wheel  and  a  metal  spring,  both  forming  part  of  the  circuit.  The 
wheel,  in  turning,  carries  with  it  the  paper  stripy  all  parts  of  which  pass 
successively  between  the  wheel  and  the  plate.  If  the  strip  were  not  per- 
forated, it  would,  not  being  a  conductor,  constantly  offer  a  resistance  to  the 
passage  of  the  current ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  holes,  every  time  one  ot 
them  passes,  there  is  contact  between  the  wheel  and  the  plate.  Thus  the 
current  works  the  relay  of  the  station  to  which  it  is  sent,  and  traces  in  blue, 
on  a  paper  disc,  impregnated  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  the  same  series 
of  points  and  marks  as  those  on  the  perforated  paper. 

896.  Tlie  sounder. — The  soimd  produced  when  the  armature  of  the 
electromagnet  in  a  Morse's  instrument  is  attracted  by  the  passage  of  the 
current,  is  so  distinct  and  clear  that  many  telegraph  operators  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  reading  the  messages  by  the  sounds  thus  produced,  and  at 
most  of  checking  their  reading  by  comparison  with  the  signs  produced  on  the 
paper. 

Based  on  this  fact  a  form  of  instrument  invented  in  America  has  come 
into  use  for  the  purpose  of  reading  by  sound.  The  sounder,  as  it  is  called, 
is  essentially  a  small  electromagnet  on  an  ebonite  base,  resembling  the  relay 
in  fig.  786.  The  armature  is  attached  to  one  end  of  a  lever,  and  is  kept  at 
a  certain  distance  from  the  electromagnet  by  a  spring.  When  the  current 
passes,  the  armature  is  attracted  against  the  electromagnet,  with  a  sharp 
click,  and  when  the  current  ceases  it  is  withdrawn  by  the  spring.  Hence 
the  interval  between  the  sounds  is  of  longer  or  shorter  duration  according 
to  the  will  of  the  sender,  and  thus  in  effect  a  series  of  short  and  long  sounds 
can  be  produced  which  correspond  to  the  dots  and  dashes  of  the  Morse 
alphabet. 
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Such  instruments  are  simple,  easily  adjusted,  and  portable,! 
ing  more  space  than  an  ordinary  field-glass.  They  are  coming  into  extended 
use,  especially  for  military  telegraph  work. 

89;.  Mlaotrla  alamm. — One  form  of  these  instruments  is  represented  in 
fig,  789.  On  a  wooden  board  arranged  vertically  is  fixed  an  electromagnet 
£  ;  the  line  wire  is  connected  with  the  bind- 
ing screw  m,  with  which  is  also  connected 
one  end  of  the  wire  of  the  electromagnet ; 
the  other  end  is  connected  with  a  spring  c,  1 
to  which  is  attached  the  armature  a  ;  this  ' 
again  is  pressed  against  by  a  spring  C,  which 
in  turn  is  connected  with  the  binding  screw 
H  from  which  the  wire  leads  to  earth. 

Whenever  the  current  passes,  the  arma- 
tures is  attracted,  carrying  with  it  a  hammer 
P,  which  strikes  against  the  bell  T  and  makes 
it  sound.  The  moment  this  takes  place, 
contact  is  broken  between  the  armature  a  and 
the  spring  C,  and  the  current  being  stopped 
the  electromagnet  does  not  act ;  the  spring 
t,  however,  in  virtue  of  its  elasticity,  brings 
the  armature  in  contaa  with  the  spring  C, 
the  current  again  passes,  and  so  on  as  long 

•ok*.  —  Electrical 
clocks  are  clockwork  machines,  in  which  an  ^'f-  '^' 

electromagnet  is  both  the  motor  and  the  regulator,  by  means  of  an  electric 
current  regularly  interrupted,  in  a  manner  resembling  that  described  in  the 


preceding  paragraph.    Fig.  790  represents  the  face  of  such  a  clock,  and  fig. 
791  the  mechanism  which  works  the  needles. 
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An  electromagnet,  B,  attracts  an  armature  of  soft  iron,  P,  movable  on  a 
pivot,  a.  The  armature  P  transmits  its  oscillating  motion  to  a  lever,  j,  which 
by  means  of  a  ratchet  «,  turns  the  wheel  A.  This,  by  the  pinion,  D,  turns 
the  wheel  C,  which  by  a  series  of  wheels  and  pinions  moves  the  hands.  The 
small  one  marks  the  hours,  the  large  one  the  minutes ;  but  as  the  latter  does 
not  move  regularly,  but  by  sudden  starts  from  second  to  second,  it  follows 
that  it  may  also  be  used  to  indicate  the  seconds. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  regularity  of  the  motion  of  the  hands  depends  on 
the  regularity  of  the  oscillations  of  the  piece  P.  For  this  purpose,  the  oscilla- 
tions of  the  current,  before  passing  into  the  electromagnet  B,  are  regulated 
by  a  standard  clock,  which  itself  has  been  previously  regulated  by  a  seconds 
pendulum.  At  each  oscillation  of  the  pendulum  there  is  an  arrangement  by 
which  it  opens  and  closes  the  current,  and  thus  the  armature  P  beats  seconds 
exactly. 

To  illustrate  the  use  of  these  electrical  clocks,  suppose  that  on  the  railway 
from  London  to  Birmingham  each  station  has  an  electric  clock,  and  that  from 
the  London  station  a  conducting  wire  passes  to  all  the  clocks  on  the  line  as 
far  as  Birmingham.  When  the  current  passes  in  this  wire  all  the  clocks 
will  simultaneously  indicate  the  same  hour,  the  same  minute,  and  the  same 
second ;  for  electricity  takes  an  inappreciable  time  to  go  from  London  to 
Birmingham. 

899.  Bleotromaffnetio  maobines. — Numerous  attempts  have  been  made 
to  apply  electromagnetism  as  a  motive  power  in  machinery.  Fig.  792  repre- 
sents an  engine  of  this  kind  constructed  by  Froment.  It  consists  of  four 
powerful  electromagnets,  ABCD,  fixed  on  an  iron  frame,  X.  Between  these 
electromagnets  is  a  system  of  two  iron  wheels  movable  on  the  same  hori- 
zontal axis,  with  eight  soft  iron  armatures,  M,  on  their  circumference. 

The  current  arrives  at  K,  ascends  in  the  wire  E,  and  reaches  a  metallic 
arc,  O,  which  serves  to  pass  the  current  successively  into  each  electromagnet, 
so  that  the  attractions  exerted  on  the  armatures  M  shall  always  be  in  the 
same  direction.  Now  this  can  only  be  the  case  provided  the  current  is 
broken  in  each  electromagnet  just  when  an  armature  comes  in  front  of  the 
axis  of  the  bobbin.  To  produce  this  interruption  the  arc  O  has  three  branches 
Cy  each  terminating  with  a  steel  spring,  to  which  a  small  sheave  is  attached. 
Two  of  these  establish  the  communication  respectively  with  one  electro- 
magnet, and  the  third  with  two.  On  a  central  wheel,  «,  there  are  cogs,  on 
which  the  sheaves  alternately  rest.  Whenever  one  of  them  rests  on  a  cog, 
the  current  passes  into  the  corresponding  electromagnet,  but  ceases  to  pass 
when  there  is  no  longer  contact.  On  emerging  from  the  electromagnets 
the  current  passes  to  the  negative  pole  of  the  battery  by  the  wire  H. 

In  this  manner,  the  armatures  M  being  successively  attracted  by  the  four 
electromagnets,  the  system  of  wheels  which  carries  them  assumes  a  rapid  rota- 
tory' motion,  which  by  the  wheel  P  and  an  endless  band  is  transmitted  to  a 
sheave,  Q,  which  sends  it  finally  to  any  machine,  a  grinding  mill  for  example. 

In  his  workshops  Froment  had  an  electromotive  engine  of  one-horse 
power.  But,  though  an  interesting  application  of  the  transformation  of 
energ)^  there  is  no  expectation  that  these  machines  will  ever  be  practically 
applied  in  manufactures,  for  the  expense  of  the  acids  and  the  zinc  which 
they  use  very  far  exceeds  that  of  the  coal  in  steam-engines  of  the  same  force. 
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Thus  a  machine  devised  by  KravogI  produces  about  17  per  cent,  of  the 
useful  effect  due  to  the  chemical  combination  of  the  zinc  with  the  acid  in  the 
battery,  and  therefore  in  utilising  this  force  they  are  about  equal  to  the  best 
steam-engines.  But  a  pound  of  coal  yields  7,200  thermal  units,  and  a  pound 
of  zinc  only  1,200  (484) ;  and  as  zinc  is  ten  times  as  dear  as  coal,  engines 
worked  by  electricity,  independently  of  any  question  as  to  the  cost  of  con- 
struction, are  sixty  times  as  dear  to  work  as  steam-engines.     It  is  more 


advantageous  to  transform  work  into  the  energy  of  electric  currents,  than 
to  transfoim  the  energy  of  electric  currents  into  work. 

The  energy  of  the  electrical  current  may  be  compared  with  the  vis  viva 
of  a  small  mass  which  moves  with  very  great  velocity.  Hence  it  can  be 
understood  that  at  present  the  most  advantageous  emplo^-ment  of  electricity 
is  to  be  found,  not  so  much  in  the  transformation  of  its  vis  viva  into  the 
relatively  slow  movement  of  large  masses,  as  in  the  ra 
a  small  power  to  great  distances,  as  in  the  electric  telegraph. 


Dynamical  Electricity.  pOO- 


CH AFTER  VI. 

VOLTAIC  INDUCTION. 

90a  laAiMtlon  Dt  onrrMota.— We  have  already  seen  {744)  that  by 
induction  is  meant  the  action  which  electrified  bodies  e^ert  at  a  distance 
on  bodies  in  the  natural  state.  Hitherto  we  have  only  had  to  deal  with 
electrostaiical  induction ;  we  shall  now  see  that  dynamical  electricity 
produces  analogous  effects. 

Faraday  discovered  this  class  of  phenomena  in  1833,  and  he  gave  the 
name  of  currents  of  induction  or  indtatd  currents  to  instantaneous  currents 
developed  in  metallic  conductors  under  the  influence  of  metallic  conductors 
traversed  by  electric  currents,  or  by  the  influence  of  powerfiil  magnets,  or 
even  by  the  magnetic  action  of  the  earth ;  and  the  currents  which  give  rise 
to  them  he  called  inducing  airrtnts. 

The  inductive  action  of  a  current  at  the  moment  of  opening  or  closing 
may  be  shown  by  means  of  a  bobbin  with  two  wires.     This  consists  (fig.  793) 


of  a  cylinder  of  wood  or  of  cardboard,  on  which  a  quantity  of  silk-covered 
No.  16  copper  wire  is  coiled ;  on  this  is  coiled  a  considerably  greater  length 
of  fine  copper  wire,  about  No.  35,  also  insulated  by  being  covered  with  silk. 
This  latter  coil,  which  is  called  the  secondary  coil,  is  connected  by  its  ends 
with  two  binding  screws,  a,  b,  from  which  wires  pass  10  a  galvanometer, 
while  the  thicker  wire,  the  primary  coil,  is  connected  by  its  e>:tremities  with 
two  binding  screws,  c  and  d.  One  of  these,  d,  being  connected  with  one  pole 
of  a  battery,  when  a  ivire  from  the  other  pole  is  connected  with  e,  the  cur- 
rent passes  in  the  primary  coil,  and  in  this  alone.  The  following  phenomena 
are  then  observed  ; — 
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i.  At  the  moment  at  which  the  thick  wire  is  traversed  by  the  current  th? 
galvanometer,  by  the  deflection  of  the  needle,  indicates  the  existence  in  the 
secondary  coil  of  a  current  inverse  to  that  in  the  primary  coil,  that  is,  in  the 
contrary  direction  ;  this  is  only  instantaneous,  for  the  needle  immediately 
reverts  to  lero,  and  remains  so  as  long  as  the  inducing  current  passes  through 
cd. 

ii.  At  the  moment  at  which  the  current  is  opened,  that  is,  when  the  wire 
£^  ceases  to  be  traversed  by  a  current,  there  is  again  produced  in  ihe  wire 
ai  an  induced  current  instantaneous  like  the  Iirst,  but  direct,  that  is,  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  inducing  current. 

901.  rradnotlon  of  Indneed  oorrenw  Irs  coattanaiu  onos. — Induced 
currents  are  also  produced  when  a  primary  coil  traversed  by  a  current  is 
approached  to  or  removed  from  a  secondary  one ;  this  may  be  shown  by  the 
following  ^paratus,  fig.  794,  in  which  B  is  a  hollow  coil  consisting  of  a 


great  length  of  fine  wire,  and  A  a  coil  consisting  of  a  shorter  and  thicker 
wire,  and  of  such  dimensions  that  it  can  be  placed  in  the  secondary  coil. 
TTie  coil  A  being  traversed  by  a  current,  if  it  is  suddenly  placed  in  the  coil 
B,  a  galvanometer  connected  with  the  latter  indicates  by  the  direction  of  its 
deflection  the  existence  in  it  of  an  inverse  current ;  this  is  only  instantaneous ; 
the  needle  rapidly  returns  to  zero,  and  remains  so  as  long  as  the  small 
bobbin  is  in  the  large  one.  If  it  is  rapidly  withdrawn,  the  galvanometer 
shows  that  the  wire  is  traversed  by  a  direct  current.  If,  instead  of  rapidly 
introducing  or  replacing  the  primary  coil,  this  is  done  slowly,  the  galvano- 
meter only  indicates  a  weak  current,  and  which  is  the  feebler  the  slower  the 

If,  instead  of  varying  the  distance  of  the  inducing  current,  its  intensity 
be  varied,  that  is,  either  increased  by  bringing  additional  battery  power  into 
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the  circuit,  or  diminished  by  tncreasing  the  resistance,  an  induced  cuicot 
is  produced  in  the  secondary  wire,  which  is  inverse  if  the  intennty  of  die 
inducing  current  increases,  and  direct  if  it  diminishes. 

902.  oondltlotui  of  indnotton.  ipenaVi  law. — From  the  ezpmments 
which  have  been  described  in  the  previous  paragraphs  the  following  prin- 
ciples may  be  deduced : — 

I.  The  distance  remaining  the  same,  a  continuous  and  amsttmi  cumaU 
does  no(  induce  any  current  in  an  adjacent  conductor, 

II.  A  current  at  the  moment  of  being  closed^  produces  in  am  ac^acont  con* 
ductor  an  inverse  current, 

III.  ^  current  at  the  moment  it  ceases^  produces  a  direct  current. 

IV.  A  current  which  is'removed^  or  whose  intensity  dsndnishes ogives  riu 
to  a  direct  induced  current, 

V.  A  current  which  is' approadud^  or  whose  intensity  increases^  gives  rise 
to  an  inverse  induced  current, 

VI.  On  the  induction  produced  between  a  closed  circuit  and  a  current  in 
activity,  when  their  relative  distance  varies,  Lenz  has  based  the  following 
law,  which  is  known  as  Lenses  law : — 

If  the  relative  position  of  two  conductors  A  and  B  he  changed^  of  which 
A  is  traversed  by  a  current j  a  current  is  induced  in  B  in  such  a  direction 
that  by  its  electrodynamic  action  on  the  current  in  A^  it  would  Aave  imparted 
to  the  conductors  a  motion  of  the  contrary  kind  to  that  by  which  the  inducing 
action  was  produced. 

Thus,  for  instance  in  V.,  when  a  current  is  approached  to  a  conductor,  an 
inverse  current  is  produced ;  but  two  conductors  traversed  by  currents  in 
opposite  directions,  repel  one  another  according  to  the  received  laws  of 
electrodynamics  (858).  Conversely  when  a  current  is  moved  away  from  a 
conductor,  a  current  of  the  same  direction  is  produced ;  now  two  currents  in 
the  same  direction  attract  one  another. 

On  bringing  the  inducing  wire  near  the  induced  as  well  as  in  removing  it 
away,  work  is  required  ;  hence  a  quantity  of  heat  proportional  to  the  work 
consumed  must  result,  as  Edlund's  investigations  have  shown.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  induction  results  from  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  cir- 
cuit (II.  and  III.)  no  work  is  lost,  but  the  inducing  current  loses  as  much 
heat  as  is  produced  in  the  induced  circuit. 

903.  Zndnotiire  aotioii  oftlie  Xieyden  dlaoliarre. — Figure  795  represents 
an  apparatus  devised  by  Matteucci,  which  is  very  well  adapted  for  showing 
the  development  of  induced  currents  produced  either  by  the  discharge  of  a 
Leyden  jar  or  by  the  passage  of  a  voltaic  current. 

It  consists  of  two  glass  plates  about  12  inches  in  diameter,  fixed  vertically 
on  the  two  supports  A  and  B.  These  supports  are  on  movable  feet,  and 
can  either  be  approached  or  removed  at  will.  On  the  anterior  face  of  the 
plate  A  are  coiled  about  30  yards  of  copper  wire,  C,  a  millimetre  in  diameter. 
The  two  ends  of  this  wire  pass  through  the  plate,  one  in  the  centre,  the  other 
near  the  edge,  terminating  in  two  binding  screws,  like  those  represented  in 
m  and  «,  on  the  plate  B.  To  these  binding  screws  are  attached  two  copper 
wires,  c  and  </,  through  which  the  inducing  current  is  passed. 

On  the  face  of  the  plate  B,  which  is  towards  A,  is  enrolled  a  spiral  of 
finer  copper  wire  than  the  wire  C.     Its  extremities  terminate  in  the  binding 
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I  which  are  fixed  two  wires,  h  and  t,  intended  t 

t.    The  two  wires  on  the  plates  are  not  only  covered  with 

it  is  insulated  from  the  next  onebya  thick layerof  shellac 
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screws  wand 
the  induced  ci 

silk,  but  each 
varnish. 

In  order  to  show  the  production  of  the  induced  current  by  the  discharge 
of  a  Leyden  jar,  one  end  of  the  wire  C  is  connected  with  the  outer  coaling, 
and  the  other  end  with  the  knob  of  the  Leyden  jar,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 
When  the  spark  passes,  the  electricity  traversing  the  wire  C  acts  by  induc- 
tion on  the  wire  on  the  plate  B,  and  produces  an  instantaneous  current 
in  this  wire.  A  person  holding  two  copper  handles  connected  with  the 
wires  I  and  k  receives  a  shock,  the  intensity  of  which  is  greater  in  pro- 


portion as  the  plates  A  and  B  are  nearer.  This  experiment  proves  that 
frictions]  velocity  can  give  rise  to  induced  currents  as  well  as  voltaic 
electricity. 

The  experiment  may  also  be  made  by  simply  twisting  together  two 
lengths  of  a  few  feet  of  gutta-percha-covered  copper  wire.  The  ends  of  one 
length  being  held  in  the  hand,  an  electric  discharge  is  passed  through  the 
other  length. 

The  above  apparatus  can  also  be  used  to  show  the  production  of  induced 
currents  by  the  influence  of  voltaic  currents.  For  this  purpose  the  current 
of  a  battery  is  passed  through  the  inducing  wire  C,  while  the  ends  of  the 
other  wire,  k  and  /,  are  connected  with  a  galvanometer.  At  the  moment  at 
which  the  current  commences  or  finishes,  or  when  the  distance  of  the  two 
conductors  is  varied,  the  same  phenomena  are  obsen-ed  as  in  the  case  of  the 
apparatus  represented  in  fig.  793. 

904.  Xndnotloii  bj  mmcnats. — It  has  been  seen  that  the  influence  of  a 
current  magnetises  a  steel  bar  ;  in  like  manner  a  magnet  can  produce  induced 
currents  in  metal  circuits.  Faraday  showed  this  by  means  of  a  coil  with  a 
single  wire  of  zoo  to  300  yards  in  length.  The  two  ends  of  the  wire  being 
connected  with  a  galvanometer,  as  shown  in  fig.  796,  a  strongly  magnetised 
bar  is  suddenly  inserted  in  the  bobbin,  and  the  following  phenomena  are 
observed ; — 

i.  At  the  moment  at  which  the  magnet  is  introduced,  the  galvanometer 
indicates  in  the  wire  the  existence  of  a  current,  the  direction  of  which  is 
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opposed  to  that  which  circulates  round  the  magnet,  conaidering  the  latt  v  m 
a  solenoid  on  Ampere's  theory  (879). 

ii.  When  the  magnet  is  withdrawn,  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer,  iriiidi 
has  returned  to  zero,  indicates  the  existence  of  a  direct  cuirent. 

The  inductive  action  of  magnets  may  also  be  illustrated  by  the  fidlow- 
ing  experiment :  a  bar  of  soft  iron  is  placed  in  the  above  bobbin  and  a,  nraag 
magnet  suddenly  brought  in  contact  with  it ;  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer 
is  deflected,  but  returns  to  lera  when  the  magnet  is  stationaiy,  and  is  de- 
flected in  the  opposite  direction  when  it  is  removed.  The  induction  is  here 
produced  by  the  magnetisation  of  the  soft  iron  bar  in  the  interior  of  the 
bobbin  under  the  influence  of  the  magnet 

The  same  inductive  effects  are  produced  in  the  wires  of  an  electromagnet, 
if  a  strong  magnet  be  made  to  rott^te  rapidly  in  front  of  the  < 


Fig.  796. 

the  wire  in  such  a  manner  that  its  poles  act  successively  by  influence  on  the 
two  branches  of  the  electromagnet :  or  also  by  forming  two  coils  round  a 
horse-shoe  magnet,  and  passing  a  plate  of  soft  iron  rapidly  in  front  of  the 
poles  of  the  magnet ;  the  soft  iron  becoming  magnetic  reacts  by  influence  00 
the  magnet,  and  induced  currents  are  produced  in  the  wire  alternately  in 
different  directions. 

The  inductive  action  of  magnets  is  a  confirmation  of  Ampere's  theory 
of  magnetism.  For  as,  on  this  theory,  all  magnets  a.re  solenoids,  all  the 
experiments  which  have  been  mentioned  may  be  explained  by  the  induc- 

which  traverse  the  surface  of  magnets  ;  the  induction 
n  induction  of  currents.    And  it  is  a  useful  exercise 

V  the  inductive  action  of  magnets  falls  under  Lent's 


of  magnets  1 

to  see  how  on  ttiis  vte\ 

law  {902). 

905.  ZnADOtlTe  *o< 
the  iirst  to  observe,  in 
netised  needle  makes  i 


on  «f  mftcncta  on  bodies  In  motion. — Arago  was 
1824,  that  the  number  of  oscillations  which  a  mag- 
a  given  time,  under  the  influence  of  the  earth's 


m^netism,  is  very  much  lessened  by  the  proximity  of  certain  metallic 
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masses,  and  especially  of  copper,  which  may  reduce  the  number  in  a  given    ' 
time  from  300  to  4.    This  observation  led  Arago  in  1825  to  the  discovery  of 
an  equally  unexpected  fact— that  of  the  rotative  action  which  a  plate  of  copper 
in  motion  exercises  on  a  magnet. 

This  phenomenon  may  be  shown  by  means  of  the  apparatus  represented 
"  %■  797-  II  consists  of  a  copper  disc,  M,  movable  about  a  vertical  axis. 
On  this  axis  is  a  sheave,  B,  round  which  is  coiled  an  endless  cord,  passing 


M  may 
vhich  is 
'  moved 

iction  of 
n  of  the 


Fig.  J97. 
dso  round  the  sheave  A.  By  turning  this  with  the  hand,  the  di 
le  rotated  with  great  rapidity.  Above  the  disc  is  a  glass  plaie,  01 
L  small  pivot  supporting  a  magnetic  needle,  ai.  If  the  disc  be  n< 
vith  a  slow  and  uniform  velocity,  the  needle  is  deflected  in  the  di 
he  motion,  and  stops  at  an  angle  of  from  zo°  to  30°  with  the  direct 
nagnetic  meridian,  according  to  the  velocity  of  the  rotation  of  the  disc. 
Bui  if  this  velocity  increases,  the  needle  is  ultimately  deflected  more  than 
jo"  ;  it  is  Chen  carried  along,  describes  an  entire  revolution,  and  follows  the 
notion  of  the  disc  until  this  stops. 

Babbage  and  Heischel  modified  Arago's  experiment  hy  causing  a  horse- 
(boe  magnet  placed  vetiically  to  rotate  below  a  copper  disc  suspended  on 
lilk  threads  without  torsion  ;  the  disc  rotated  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
nonets.  The  effect  decreases  with  the  distance  of  the  disc,  and  varies 
vith  its  nature.  The  maximum  effect  is  produced  with  metals ;  with  wood, 
;las3,  water,  &c.  it  disappears.  Babbage  and  Herschel  found  that  repre- 
teniing  this  action  on  copper  at  too,  the  action  on  other  metals  is  a5 
bUows  :  zinc  95,  tin  46,  lead  25,  antimony  9,  bismuth  2.  Lastly,  the  effect 
s  enfeebled  if  there  are  non-conducting  breaks  in  the  disc,  especially  in  the 
lirection  of  the  radii ;  but  it  is  the  same  if  these  breaks  are  soldered  with 
iny  metal. 

Faraday  made  an  experiment  the  reverse  of  Arago's  first  observation  ; 
iince  the  presence  of  a  metal  at  rest  stops  the  oscillations  of  a  magnetic 
needle,  the  neighbourhood  of  a  magnet  at  rest  ought  to  stop  the  motion  of  a 
rotating  mass  of  metal.  Faraday  suspended  a  cube  of  copper  to  a  twisted 
thread,  which  was  placed  between  the  poles  of  a  powerful  electromagnet. 
When  the  thread  was  left  to  itself,  it  began  to  spin  round  with  great  velocity, 
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but  stopped  the  moment  a  poweiiiil  cnrrent  passed  tiirou^  tiba  dectro- 

magnet 

Faraday  was  the  first  to  give  an  explanation  of  all  these  phenomena  of 
magnetism  by  rotation.  They  depend  on  the  circumstances  that  a  magnet 
or  a  solenoid  can  induce  currents  in  a  solid  mass  of  metaL  In  the  above  esse 
the  magnet  induces  currents  in  the  disc  when  the  latter  u  rotated ;  and  con- 
versely when  the  magnet  is  rotated  while  the  disc  is  primarily  at  rest  Nov 
these  induced  currents  by  their  electrodynamic  action  tend  to  destroy  the 
motion  which  gave  rise  to  them ;  they  are  simply  illustrations  of  Leni^  law ; 
they  act  just  in  the  same  way  as  friction  would  da 

i.  For  instance,  let  AB  (fig.  798}  be  a  needle  oscillating  over  a  copper 
disc,  and  suppose  that  in  one  of  its  oscillations  it  goes  in  the  (Urectioa  of  the 

arrows  from  N  to  M.  In  approaching  the  point  M,  ibr 
instance,  it  develops  there  a  current  in  the  opposile 
direction,  and  which  therefore  repeb  it ;  in  moving  away 
from  N  it  produces  currents  which  are  of  the  same  kind, 
and  which  therefore  attract,  and  both  these  actions  coo- 
cur  in  bringing  it  to  rest 

ii.  Suppose  the  metallic  mass  turns  from  N  towards 

M,  and  that  the  magnet  is  fixed ;  the  magnet  will  repel 

Fig.  798.  y^y  induction  points  such  as  N  which  are  approaching  A, 

and  will  attract  M  which  is  moving  away ;  hence  the  motion  of  the  metal 

stops  as  in  Faraday's  experiment 

iii.  If  in  Arago's  experiment  the  disc  is  moving  from  N  to  M,  N  ap- 
proaches A  and  repels  it,  while  M  moving  away  attracts  it ;  hence  tbe 
needle  moves  in  the  same  direction  as  the  disc. 

If  this  explanation  is  true,  all  circumstances  which  favour  induction  will 
increase  the  dynamic  action ;  and  those  which  diminish  the  former  will 
also  lessen  the  latter.  We  know  that  induction  is  greater  in  good  conductors 
and  that  it  does  not  take  place  in  insulating  substances  ;  but  we  have  seen 
that  the  needle  is  moved  with  a  force  which  is  less,  the  less  the  conducting 
power  of  the  disc,  and  it  is  not  moved  when  the  disc  is  of  glass.  Dove  found 
that  there  is  no  induction  on  a  tube  split  lengthwise  in  which  a  coil  is 
introduced. 

-  In  order  to  bring  the  oscillations  of  the  needle  of  a  galvanometer  more 
quickly  to  rest,  the  wire  is  coiled  upon  a  copper  frame.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment is  called  a  damper^  and  in  practice  it  is  frequently  used. 

The  strength  of  the  induction  currents  is  proportional  to  their  relative 
velocities,  and  therefore  the  amplitudes  of  the  vibration  diminish  according 
to  the  law  of  a  geometrical  series.  The  greater  the  masses  of  metal  and 
the  more  closely  they  surround  the  magnet,  the  stronger  is  the  damping; 
it  is  approximately  according  to  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance. 

906.  Zndnotion  bj*  the  aotioii  of  the  earth. — Faraday  discovered  that 
terrestrial  magnetism  can  develop  induced  currents  in  metallic  bodies  in 
motion,  acting  like  a  powerful  magnet  placed  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  in 
the  direction  of  the  dipping  needle,  or,  according  to  the  theory  of  Ampere, 
like  a  series  of  electrical  currents  directed  from  east  to  west  parallel  to  the 
magnetic  equator.  He  first  proved  this  by  placing  a  long  helix  of  copper 
wire  covered  with  silk  (such  as  A,  fig.  794)  in  the  plane  of  the  magnetic 
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meridian  parallel  to  the  dipping  needle  \  by  turning  this  helix  t8o°  about  an 
axis  perpendicular  to  its  length  in  its  middle,  he  observed  that  at  each  turn 
a  galvanometer  connected  with  the  two  ends  of  the  helix  was  deflected.  The 
apparatus  depicted  in  fig.  799,  and  known  as  DeUsenn^s  circle,  serves  for 
showingtbe  existence  of  terrestrial  induced  currents.  It  consists  of  a  wooden 
ring,  RS,  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  fixed  to  an  axis,  oa,  about  which  it  can 
be  turned  by  means  of  a  handle,  M.  The  axis  oa  is  itself  tixed  in  a  frame 
PQ,  movable  about  a  horizontal  axis.  By  pointers  fixed  to  these  two  axes 
the  inclination  towards  the  horizon  of  the  frame  PQ,  and  therefore  of  the  axis 
ea,  is  indicated  on  a  dial,  b,  while  a  second  dial,  c,  gives  the  angular  displace- 
meat  of  the  ring.  This  ring  has  a  groove  in  which  is  coiled  a  large  quantity 
of  insulated  copper  wire.  The  two  ends  of  the  wire  terminate  in  a  commu- 
tator aiaXo^aMS  to  that  in  Clarke's  apparatus  (912),  the  object  of  which  is  to 
pass  the  current  always  in  the  same  sense,  although  its  direction,  SR,  changes 
at  each  semi-revolution  of  the  ring.  On  each  of  the  rings  of  the  commutator 
are  two  brass  plates,  which  successively  transmit  the  current  to  two  wires  in 


contact  with  the  galvanometer.  The  axis  oa  being  in  the  magnetic  meridian 
and  the  ring  RS  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  XY  of  the  dipping  needle,  if  it 
is  slowly  rotated  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  is  deflected,  and  by  its  de- 
flection indicates  in  the  wire  coiled  on  the  ring  an  induced  current  whose 
intensity  increases  until  it  has  been  turned  through  90°  ;  the  deviation  then 
decreases,  and  is  zero  when  the  ring  has  made  a  semi  revolution.  If  the 
rotation  continues,  the  current  reappears,  but  in  a  contrary  direction,  and 
attains  a  second  maximum  at  270°,  becoming  null  again  after  a  complete 
turn.     When  the  axis  oa  is  parallel  to  the  dip  there  is  no  current. 

907,  ZnaaoUan  of  *  ourrent  oa  Itself.  Sxtni  ourrent. — If  a  closed 
circuit  traversed  by  a  voltaic  current  be  opened,  a  scarcely  perceptible  spark 
is  obtained,  if  the  wire  joining  the  two  poles  be  short.  Further,  if  the  ob- 
server himself  form  part  of  the  circuit  by  holding  a  pole  in  each  hand,  no 
shock  is  perceived  unless  the  current  is  very  strong.  If,  on  the  contrar)-, 
the  wire  is  long,  and  especially  if  it  makes  a  great  number  of  turns  so  as  to 
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form  a  bobbin  with  very  dose  folds,  the  spaiiE,  which  is  inappracuilile  when 
the  current  is  closed,  acquires  a  great  intensity  when  it  is  qpened,  and  an 
observer  in  the  circuit  receives  a  shock  which  is  the  stronger  the  greater  the 
number  of  turns. 

Faraday  referred  this  strengthening  of  the  current  when  it  is  trndDen  to 
an  inductive  action  which  the  current  in  each  coil  exerts  upon  the  adjacent 
coils  :  an  action  in  virtue  of  which  there  is  produced  in  the  bobbin  a  direct 
induced  current — that  is,  one  in  the  same  direction  as  the  principal  one. 
This  is  known  as  the  extra  current. 

To  show  the  existence  of  this  current,  at  the  moment  of  opemng,  Fara- 
day arranged  the  experiment  as  seen  in  fig.  8oa  Two  wires  from  the  poles 
£  £^  of  a  battery  are  connected  with  two  binding  screws,  D  and  F,  with 
which  are  also  connected  the  two  ends  of  a  bobbin,  B,  with  a  loi^  fine  wiie 
which  offers  therefore  a  great  resistance.    On  the  path  of  the  wires  at  the 


Fis.8oa 

points  A  and  C  are  two  other  wires,  which  are  connected  with  a  galvano- 
meter, G.  Hence  the  current  from  the  pole  E  branches  at  A  into  two  cur- 
rents, one  which  traverses  the  galvanometer,  the  other  the  bobbin,  and  both 
joining  the  negative  pole  E^ 

The  needle  of  the  galvanometer  being  then  deflected  from  G  to  a'  by  the 
current  which  goes  from  A  to  C,it  is  brought  back  to  zero,  and  kept  thereby 
an  obstacle  which  prevents  it  from  turning  in  the  direction  G«',  but  leaves  it 
free  in  the  opposite  direction.  On  breaking  contact  at  E,  it  is  seen  that  the 
moment  the  circuit  is  open  the  needle  is  deflected  in  the  direction  G<f ; 
showing  a  current  contrary  to  that  which  passed  during  the  existence  of  the 
current — that  is,  showing  the  current  from  C  to  A.  But  the  battery  ciurrent 
having  ceased,  the  only  remaining  one  is  the  current  AFBCDA  ;  and  since  in 
the  part  CA  the  current  goes  from  C  to  A,  it  must  traverse  the  entire  circuit 
in  the  direction  AFBDC — that  is,  the  same  as  the  principal  current.  This 
current,  which  thus  appears  when  the  circuit  is  opened,  is  the  extra  curremty 
or  current  of  self-induction, 

908.  Sxtra  current  on  opening  and  on  oloBin^. — The  coils  of  the  spiral 
act  inductively  on  each  other,  not  merely  on  opening,  but  also  on  closing 
the  current.     Hence,  in  accordance  with  the  general  law  of  induction,  each 
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piral  acting  on  each  succeeding  one,  induces  a  current  in  the  opposite 
Qrection  to  its  own — that  is,  an  inverse  current :  this,  which  is  the  extra 
firrent  an  closings  or  the  inverse  extra  current^  being  of  contrary  direction 
o  the  principal  one,  diminishes  its  intensity,  and  lessens  or  suppresses  the 
park  on  closing. 

When,  however,  the  current  is  opened,  each  turn  then  acts  inductively 
m  each  succeeding  one,  producing  a  current  in  the  same  direction  as  its  own, 
ind  which  therefore  greatly  heightens  the  intensity  of  the  principal  current. 
rhis  is  the  extra  current  on  openings  or  direct  extra  current. 

To  observe  the  direct  extra  current,  the  conductor  on  which  its  effect  is 
o  be  traced  may  be  introduced  into  the  circuit,  by  being  connected  in  any 
iuitable  manner  with  the  binding  screws  A  and  C  in  the  place  of  the  galvano- 
neter. 

It  can  thus  be  shown  that  the  direct  extra  current  gives  violent  shocks 
md  bright  sparks,  decomposes  water,  melts  platinum  wires,  and  magnetises 
iteel  needles.  Abria  found  that  the  strength  of  the  extra  current  is  about 
>72  of  the  principal  current.  The  shock  produced  by  the  current  may 
)c  tried  by  attaching  the  ends  of  the  wire  to  two  files,  which  are  held  in 
he  hands.  On  moving  the  point  of  one  file  over  the  teeth  of  the  other,  a 
eries  of  shocks  is  obtained,  due  to  the  alternate  opening  and  closing  of  the 
urrent. 

The  above  effects  acquire  greater  intensity  when  a  bar  of  soft  iron  is 
itroduced  into  the  bobbin,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  when  the  current  is 
assed  through  the  bobbin  of  an  electromagnet;  and  still  more  is  this  the 
ase  if  the  core,  instead  of  being  massive,  consists  of  a  bundle  of  straight 
'ires.  Faraday  explained  this  strengthening  action  of  soft  iron  as  follows  : 
f  inside  the  spiral  there  is  an  iron  bar,  on  opening  the  circuit  when  the 
rincipal  current  disappears,  the  magnetism  which  it  evokes  in  the  bar 
isappears  too  ;  but  the  disappearance  of  this  magnetism  acts  like  the  dis- 
ppearance  of  the  electrical  current,  and  the  disappearing  magnetism  in- 
uces  a  current  in  the  same  direction  as  the  disappearing  principal  current, 
ic  effect  of  which  is  thus  heightened. 

In  the  experiments  just  described  the  effects  of  the  two  extra  currents 
ccompany  those  of  the  principal  current.  Edlund  has  devised  an  in- 
enious  arrangement  of  apparatus  by  which  the  action  of  the  principal  cur- 
:nt  on  the  measuring  instruments  can  be  completely  avoided,  so  that  only 
lat  of  the  extra  current  remains.  In  this  way  he  has  arrived  at  the  follow- 
ig  laws : — 

i.  The  intensity  of  the  currents  used  being  the  same^  the  extra  currents 
btmned  on  opening  and  closing  have  the  same  electromotive  force, 

ii.  The  electromotive  force  of  the  extra  current  is  proportional  to  the 
tiensity  of  the  primary  current. 

909.  Induced  ourrents  of  different  orders. — Spite  of  their  instantaneous 
tiaracter,  induced  currents  can  themselves,by  their  action  on  closed  circuits, 
ive  rise  to  new  induced  currents,  these  again  to  others,  and  soon,  producing 
fduced  currents  of  different  orders. 

These  currents,  discovered  by  Henry,  may  be  obtained  by  causing  to 
ct  on  each  other  a  series  of  bobbins,  each  formed  of  a  copper  wire  covered 
rith  silk,  and  coiled  spirally  in  one  plane,  like  that  represented  in  plate  A, 


compared  as  to  three  of  their  actions  :  the  violence  ol 
tioD  of  the  galvanometer,  and  the  magnetising  action  < 
respects  they  difTer  ideally  :  they  are  about  equal  in  t 
vanometer  ;  but  while  the  shock  of  the  direct  current 
of  the  inverse  current  is  scarcely  perccplibla  The  sa 
with  reference  to  the  magnetising  force.  The  direct 
saturation,  while  the  inverse  current  does  not  niagnett 

911.  Kacneto-eleotrloBl  apparstna. — After  the 
electrical  induction,  several  attempts  were  made  to  pn 
series  of  sparks  by  means  of  a  magnet.  Apparatus 
devised  by  Pixii  and  Ritchie,  and  subsequently  by  i 
and  Clarke.  Fig.  802  represents  that  invented  by  < 
a  powerful  horse-shoe  magnetic  battery.  A,  fixed  agi 
support.  In  front  of  this  are  two  bobbins,  B  B',  n 
lontal  a.\is.  These  bobbins  are  coiled  on  two  cylind 
at  one  end  by  a  plate  of  soft  iron,  V,  and  at  the  ot 
of  brass.  These  two  plates  are  fixed  on  a  coppe 
one  end  by  a  commutator,  ;i,  and  at  the  other  by  a  ) 
by  an  endless  band  passing  round  a  large  wheel, 
handle. 

Each  bobbin  consists  of  about  1,500  turns  of 
covered  with  silk.  One  end  of  the  wire  of  the  bobb 
the  axis  of  rotation  with  one  end  of  the  wire  of  the  b 
other  ends  of  these  wires  terminate  in  a  copper  fern 
is  fixed  to  the  axis,  but  is  insulated  by  a  cylindrical 
order  that  in  each  wire  the  induced  current  may  be  in 
is  coiled  on  the  two  bobbins  in  different  directions- 
handed,  the  other  left-handed. 
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(fig.  Soa).  The  iron  has  then  a  south  pole  in  which,  as  we  know,  the  Am- 
pirian  currents  move  like  ihe  hands  of  a  watch.  The  contrary  seems  to  be 
represented  in  fig.  802,  but  ii  musi  be  remembered  that  the  bobbins  are 
seen  here  as  they  are  in  fig.  801  ;  and  hence,  when  viewed  at  the  end  which 


faces  the  magnet,  the  Amp^rian  currents  seem  to  turn  like  the  hands  ol  a 
watch.  These  currents  act  inductively  on  (he  wire  of  the  bobbin,  producing 
a  current  in  the  same  direction  (goz,  iit.)  for  the  bobbin  moves  away  from 
the  pole  a,  its  soft  iron  is  demagnetised,  and  the  Amp^tian  currents  cease. 
The  intensity  of  the  induced  current  in  the  bobbin  decreases,  until  the 
right  line  joining  Ihe  axes  of  the  two  bobbins  is  perpendicular  to  that  which 
joins  the  poles  a  and  b  of  the  bar.  There  is  now  no  magnetism  in  the  bar, 
but  quickly  approaching  the  pole  b,  its  soft  iron  is  then  magnetised  in  the 
opposite  direction — that  is,  becomes  a  north  pole  [fig.  804).  The  Amp^rian 
currents  are  then  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  a'  \  and  as  they  arc  com- 
mencing, they  develop  in  the  wire  of  the  bobbin  an  inverse  current  (901) 
which  is  in  the  same  direction  as  that  developed  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
revolution.  Moreover,  this  second  current  adds  itself  to  the  first ;  for  while 
the  bobbin  moves  away  from  a,  it  approaches  b.  Hence,  during  the  lower 
half-revolution  from  a  to  b,  the  wire  was  successively  traversed  by  two 
induced  currents  in  the  same  direction,  and  if  the  rotatory  motion  is  suffi- 
ciently rapid,  we  might  admit  during  this  half-revolution  the  existence  of  a 
single  current  of  the  wire. 
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The  same  reaaonjng  applied  to  the  figures  80S  and  806  wOl  show  that 
during  the  upper  half-revolation  the  wire  of  the  bobbin  B  is  still  traveraed  by 
a  single  current,  but  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  lower  half-revo- 
lution. What  has  been  said  about  the  bobbin  B  iqiplics  obvtoosly  to  the 
bobbin  B';  yet,  as  one  of  these  is  right-banded  and  the  other  left-handed, 
the  currents  are  constantly  in  the  same  direction  in  the  two  bobbtos  during 
each  upper  or  lower  half-revolution.    At  each  succesrive  half-revolution  they 
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s  regards  each  other ;  the  t< 


both  change,  but  are  in  the  same 
direction  having  here  reference  t< 

912.  ConuDntator, — The  object  of  this  apparatus  (lig.  ioy),  of  which  i%. 
8ofl  is  A  section,  is  to  bring  the  two  alternating  currents  always  in  the  same 
direction.  It  consists  of  an  insulating  cylinder  of  ivory  or  ebony,  J,  in  die 
axis  of  which  is  a  copper  cylinder,  k,  of  smaller  diameter,  fixed  to  the  arma- 
ture V,  and  turning  with  the  bobbins.  On  the  ivory  cylinder  is  first  a  brass 
ferrule,  q,  and  in  front  of  it  two  half-ferrules,  o  and  a',  also  of  brass  and 
completely  insulated  from  one  another.  The  half-ferrule  o  is  connected  with 
the  ferrule  g  by  a  tongue,  x.  On  the  sides  of  a  block  of  wood,  M,  there  are 
two  brass  plates,  ni,  n,  on  which  are  screwed  two  elastic  springs,  6  and  c, 
which  press  successively  on  the  half-ferrules  o  and  c',  when  rotation  t^ei 
place. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  two  ends  of  the  wire  of  the  bobbin,  those 
in  the  same  direction  with  respect  to  the  currents  passing  through  them  at 
any  time,  which  will  be  found  to  be  those  farthest-  away  from  the  armatnTC 
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1  the  metallic  axis  k,  and  therefore  on  Che  half-femile  e 
while  the  other  two  ends,  both  in  the  same  direction  with  respect  to  tl 


current,  are  joined  to  the  ferrule  ?,  and  therefore  to  the  halfferruli 
It  follows  that  the  pieces  00'  are  always  poles  of  alternating 
which  are  developed  in  the 
bobbins  :  and,  as  these  are 
alternately  in  contrary  direc- 
tions, the  pieces  o  and  ^ 
are  alternately  positive  and 
negative.  Now,  taking  the 
case  in  which  the  half-ferrule 
o'  is  positive,  the  current 
descends  by  the  spring  b, 
follows  the  plate  m,  arrives 
at  ff  by  the  joining  wire  p, 
ascends  in  £,  and  is  closed 
by  contact  with  the  piece  o  ; 
then  when,  in  consequence 

1,  o  takes  the  plact 

is   then  reversed  i) 
ve,  and  so  forth  as  long 


mKHBiB^I 


of  i. 


direction  ; 
the  bobbins,  0  has  become  positive  and  o' 
a  the  bobbin  is  turned. 
With  the  two  springs  b  and  c  alone,  the  opposite  currents  from  the  two 
pieces  o  and  0' could  not  unite  when  m  and  n  are  not  joined;  this  is  etfected 
by  means  of  a  third  spring,  a  (fig.  810),  and  of  two  appendices,  /,  only  one  of 
which  is  visible  in  the  figure.  These  two  pieces  are  insulated  from  one 
another  on  an  ivory  cylinder,  but  communicate  respectively  with  the  pieces 
e  and  o'.    As  often  as  the  spring  a  touches  one  of  these  pieces  it  is  connected 
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with  the  spring  b,  and  the  ciurent  is  dosed,  for  h  puKS  fins  ^  to  a,  snd 
then  reaches  the  spring  c  by  the  plate  m.  On  the  contrKrr,  u  long  aa  the 
spring  a  does  not  touch  one  of  thes&  appendices  the  cnirent  is  broikco. 

For  physiological  effects  the  use  of  the  spring  a  greatly  inoeaaes  the 
intensity  of  the  shocks.  For  this  purpose  two  long  sjrirals  of  coj^ter  wiie 
with  handlest/and  /',  are  fixed  at  n  and.M.  HoWng  the  handles  in  the 
hands,  so  long  as  the  spring  a  does  not  touch  the  appendices  i^  the  current 
passes  through  the  body  of  the  experimenter,  bnt  without  appreciable  efiect ; 
while  each  time  that  the  plate  it  touches  one  of  the  ^tpcndiceai^  die  current, 
as  we  have  seen  above,  is  dosed  by  the  [ueces  6,  a,  and  t,  and  ceasing  then 
to  pass  through  the  wires  tip,  mfff  there  is  prodnced  in  tUa  and  tbroogfa  the 
body  a  direct  extra  current  which  cauies  a  violent  shock. 

This  is  renewed  at  each  half-turn  of  the  electrcanagMt,  and  itt  intensily 
increases  with  the  velocity  of  the  rotsdon.  The  innsdes  coinnrt  with  sndi 
force  that  they  do  not  obey  the  will,  and  the  two  hands  aumot  be  detached. 
With  an  appantns  of  large  dimes- 
sions  a  contiauancn  of  the  shod: 
is  unendurable. 

All  the  eflects  of  voltaic  coi- 
lents  may  be  produced  by  the  in- 
dnced  conent  of  Clarke^  machine. 
Fig.  8oi  shows  how  dw  iqipaiatDS 
~  '  o  be  ananged  tat  tibe  deoni- 
I'  position  of  water.  Tlie  sprisg  t 
is  suppressed,  the  current  being 
closed  by  the  two  wires  which  re- 
present the  electrodes. 
For  physiological  and  chemical  effects  the  wire  rolled  on  the  bobbins  ii 
fine,  and  each  about  500  or  600  yards  in  length.  For  heating  efiects,  on  the 
contrary,  the  wire  is  thick,  and  there  are  about  25  1035  yards  on  each  bobbin 
Figs.  809  and  810  represent  the  arrangement  of  the  bobbiiks  and  the  com- 
mutator in  each  case.  The  first  represents  the  inflanunation  of  ether,  vA 
the  second  the  incandescence  of  a  metallic  wire,  o,  in  which  the  current  frwn 
the  plate  a,  to  the  plate  c,  always  passes  in  the  same  direction. 

Pixii's  and  Saxton's  electromagnetic  machine  diflers  from  Clarke's  in 
having  the  electromagnet  fixed  while  the  magnet  rotates. 

Wheatstone  devised  a  compendious  form  of  the  magneto-electrical 
machine,  for  the  purpose  of  using  the  induced  spark  in  firing  mines  (794). 

Breguet's  apparatus  for  the  same  purpose  consists  of  a  powcrfiil  hoi«- 
shoe  magnetic  battery,  to  the  ends  of  which  are  screwed  soft  iron  cord, 
round  which  are  coils  of  line  wires  ;  to  these  are  connected  the  wires  leading 
to  the  mine  to  be  fired.  The  ends  of  the  soft  cores  arc  connected  by  1 
soft  iron  keeper ;  and  when,  by  a  suitable  mechanism,  this  is  suddimty 
detached  from  the  cores,  a  powerful  momentary  induction  current  is  pro- 
duced in  the  bobbins,  which  is  sufficient  to  fire  more  than  one  fuse,  throngb 
even  a  considerable  length  of  wire. 

913.  Macn»t«-el«etrio«l mKoblne. — The  principle  of  Claiice'sappaiatni 
has  received  in  the  last  few  years  a  remarkable  extension  in  large  magneto- 
electrical  machines,  by  means  of  which  mechanical  ¥mrk  is  transformed  into 


Fig.  809. 
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powerful  electric  currents  by  the  inductive  action  of  magnets  on  coils  in 
motion. 

The  first  machine  of  this  kind  was  invented  by  Nollet,  in  Brussels,  in 
1850.  It  consists  (fig.  81 1)  of  a  cast-iron  frame,  5  j  feet  in  height,  on  the 
circumference  of  which  eight  series  of  five  powerful  horseshoe  magnetic 


batteries,  A,  A,  A,  are  arranged  in  a  parallel  order  on  wooden  cross-pieces. 
These  batteries,  each  of  which  can  support  from  no  to  130  pounds,  are  so 
arranged  that  if  they  are  considered  eicher  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  frame, 
or  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  this  axis,  opposite  poles  always  face  one 
another.  In  each  series  ihe  outside  batteries  consist  of  three  magnetised 
[dates,  while  the  three  middle  ones  have  six  plates,  because  they  act  by  both 
&ces,  while  the  first  only  acts  by  one. 

On  a.  horizontal  iron  axis  going  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  Ihe  fram« 
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four  bronie  v^ieeb  are  fixed,  each  corresponding  to  the  intervals  betwea 
the  magnetic  batteries  of  two  vertical  aeries.  There  are  16  coils  on  tb 
ciicumference  of  each  of  these — that  is,  as  many  as  there  are  magnetii 
poles  in  each  vertical  series  of  magnets.  These  coils,  represented'm  fig.  813 
dificf  from  those  of  Clarke's  apparatus  in  having  13  wires,  eadi  ti}  ywl 
in  lei^h,  instead  of  a  single  wire,  by  which  the  resistance  is  diminished 
The  wires  of  these  coils  are  insulated  by  means  of  bitumen  dissolved  ii 
oil  of  turpentine.  They  are  not  wound  upon  solid  cylinders  of  iron,  bu 
on  iron  tabes,  split  longitudinally ;  this  device  renders  the  magnetisatioi 
and  demagnetisation  more  rapid  when  the  coils  past  in  firout  of  the  pole; 
of  the  magnet.  Further,  the  discs  of  copper  which  terminate  the  coils  an 
slit  in  the  direction  of  the  radius,  in  order  to  prevent  the  fbrmatioi 
of  induced  currents  in  these  discs.  The  four  wheels  being  respccttvel) 
provided  with  16  coils  each,  there  are  altogether  64  coils  arranged  in 
16  horiiontal  series  of  four,  as  seen  at  D,  on  the  left  of  the  frame.  The 
length  of  the  wire  on  each  ctnl  being  13  times  ii^  yards,  or  138  yards, 
the  total  length  in  the  whole  apparatus  is  64  times  138  yards,  or  8,832  yards. 
The  wires  are  wound  on  all  the  coils  in  the  same  direction ;  and  not 
only  on  ihe  same  wheel,  but  on  all  four,  all  wires  are  connected  with  one 
another.    For  this  purpose  the  bobbins  are  joined,  as  shown  in  fig.  812 :  on 


the  first  wheel  the  twelve  wires  of  the  first  coil,  x,  are  connected  on  a 
piece  of  mahogany  fixed  on  the  front  face  of  the  wheel  with  a  plate  of  copper, 
m,  connected  by  a  wire,  O,  with  the  centre  of  the  axis  which  supports  the 
wheels.  At  the  other  end,  on  the  other  face  of  the  wheel,  the  same  wires 
are  soldered  to  a  plate  indicated  by  a  dotted  line  which  connects  them  with 
the  coil^;  from  this  they  are  connected  with  the  coil  s  by  a  plate  i,  and 
so  on  for  the  coils  /,»,...  up  to  the  last,  v.  The  wires  of  this  coil 
terminate  in  a  plate  n,  which  traverses  the  first  wheel,  and  is  soldered  to  the 
wires  of  the  first  coil  of  the  next  wheel,  on  which  the  same  series  of  con- 
nections is  repeated ;  these  wires  pass  to  the  third  wheel,  thence  to  the 
fourth,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  axis. 

The  coils  being  thus  arranged,  one  after  another  like  the  elements  of 
a  battery  connected  in  a  series  (825),  the  electricity  is  of  high  potential.  But 
they  may  also  he  arranged  by  connecting  the  plates  alternately,  not  with 
each  other,  but  with  two  metal  rings  in  such  a  manner  that  all  the  ends  ol 
the  same  name  are  connected  with  the  same  ring.  Each  of  these  rings  is 
then  a  pole,  and  this  arrangement  maybe  used  where  a  high  degree  of  po- 
tential is  not  required. 
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From  these  explanations  it  will  be  easy  to  understand  the  manner  in 
which  electricity  is  produced  and  propagated  in  this  apparatus.  An  endless 
band,  receiving  its  motion  from  a  steam-engine,  passes  round  a  pulley  fixed 
at  the  end  of  the  axis  which  supports  the  wheels  and  the  coils,  and  moves 
the  whole  system  with  any  desired  rapidity.  Experience  has  shown  that  to 
obtain  the  greatest  degree  of  light,  the  most  suitable  velocity  is  235  revolu- 
tions in  a  minute.  During  this  rotation,  if  we  at  first  consider  a  single 
coil,  the  tube  of  soft  iron  on  which  it  is  coiled,  in  passing  in  fi-ont  of  the 
poles  of  the  magnet,  undergoes  at  its  two  ends  an  opposite  induction,  the 
effects  of  which  are  added,  but  change  from  one  pole  to  another.  As  these 
tubes,  during  one  rotation,  pass  successively  in  front  of  sixteen  poles 
alternately  of  different  names,  they  are  magnetised  eight  times  in  one  di- 
rection, and  eight  times  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  the  same  time  there 
are  thus  produced  in  the  bobbin  eight  direct  induced  currents  and  eight 
inverse  induced  currents  ;  in  all,  sixteen  currents  in" each  revolution.  With 
a  velocity  of  235  turns  in  a  minute,  the  number  of  currents  in  the  same  time 
is  235  X  16-3,760  alternately  in  opposite  directions.  The  same  phe- 
nomenon is  produced  with  each  of  the  64  coils  ;  but  as  they  are  all  wound 
in  the  same  direction,  and  are  connected  with  each  other,  their  effects 
accumulate,  and  there  is  the  same  number  of  currents,  but  they  are  more 
intense. 

To  utilise  these  currents  in  producing  the  electric  light,  the  connec- 
tions are  made  as  shown  in  fig.  814.  On  the  posterior  side  the  last 
coil,  ^r',  of  the  fourth  wheel  terminates  by  a  wire,  G,  on  the  axis  MN, 
which  supports  the  wheels  :   the  current  thus   passes  to  the  axis,  and 


Fig.  814. 

thence  over  all  the  machine,  so  that  it  can  be  taken  from  any  desired  point. 
In  the  front  the  first  coil,  jt,  of  the  first  wheel  communicates,  by  the  wire 
0,  not  with  the  axis  itself  but  with  a  steel  cylinder,  Cy  fitted  in  the  axis,  from 
i^ich,  however,  it  is  insulated  by  an  ivory  collar.  The  screw  e^  to  which 
the  wire  O  is  attached,  is  likewise  insulated  by  a  piece  of  ivory.  From  the 
cylinder  c  the  current  passes  to  a  fixed  metallic  piece,  K,  from  which  it 
passes  to  the  wire  H,  which  transmits  it  to  the  binding  screw  aoi  fig.  811. 
The  binding  screw  b  communicates  with  the  framework,  and  therefore  with 
the  wire  of  the  last  coil  x^  (fig.  814).  From  the  two  binding  screws  a 
and  b  the  current  passes  by  two  copper  wires  to  two  charcoals,  the  dis- 
tance of  which  is  regulated  by  means  of  an  apparatus  analogous  in  principle 
to  that  already  described  (835). 
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In  this  machine  the  currents  are  not  rectified  so  as  to  be  in  the  same 
direction — it  produces  alternate  currents ;  hence  each  carbon  is  alternately 
positive  and  negative,  and  in  fact'  they  are  consumed  with  equal  mpsdity. 
When  these  currents  are  applied  to  produce  the  electric  li^^t,  it  is  not 
necessary  they  should  be  in  the  same  direction  if  a  suitable  lamp  be  used ; 
but  when  they  are  to  be  used  for  electro-metaUuigy,  or  for  magnetising,  they 
must  be  rectified,  which  is  effected  by  means  of  a  suitable  commutator. 

This  type  of  machine  may  claim  a  descripticm  here  as  that  by  which 
magneto-electrical  currents  were  first  appUed  on  a  large  scale  for  technical 
purposes.  Such  machines  are,  however,  being  superseded  by  various  forms 
of  dynamo  machines,  which  for  the  same  power  are  simpler,  less  costly,  and 
occupy  a  smaller  space.  Of  the  newer  fonns  of  magneto-electrical  machine 
that  of  Meritens  gives  the  best  results. 

914.  Memeas'  mnamturm, — Dr.  Siemens  devised  a  cylindrical  armature 
for  magneto-electrical  machines,  in  which  the  Insulated  wire  is  wound  length- 
wise on  the  core,  instead  of  trans versdy,  as  is  usually  the  case. 

It  consists  of  a  soft  iron  rod  or  cylinder,  AR  (fig.  815)9  ^™  one  foot  to 
three  feet  in  length.    A  deep  groove  is  cut  in  this  cylinder  and  on  the  ends, 
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in  which  is  coiled  the  insulated  wire,  as  shown  in  section  in  fig.  817.  To 
the  two  ends  of  the  cylinder,  brass  discs,  E  and  D,  are  secured.  With  E, 
is  connected  a  commutator  C,  consisting  of  two  pieces  of  steel  insulated  from 
each  other,  and  connected  respectively  with  the  two  ends  of  the  wire.  On 
the  other  disc  is  a  pulley/,  round  which  passes  a  cord,  so  that  the  bobbin 
moves  very  rapidly  on  the  two  pivots. 

When  a  voltaic  current  circulates  in  the  wire,  the  two  cylindrical  seg- 
ments A  and  B  are  immediately  magnetised,  one  with  one  polarity  and  the 
other  with  the  opposite.  On  the  other  hand,  if,  instead  of  passing  a  voltaic 
current  through  the  wire  of  the  bobbin,  the  bobbin  itself  be  made  to  rotate 
rapidly  between  the  opposite  poles  of  magnetised  masses,  as  the  segments 
A  and  B  become  alternately  magnetised  and  demagnetised,  their  induction 
produces  in  the  wire  a  series  of  currents  alternately  positive  and  negative, 
as  in  Clarke's  apparatus  (910).  When  these  currents  are  collected  in  a  com- 
mutator which  adjusts  them — that  is,. sends  all  the  positive  ciurents  on  one 
spring  and  all  the  negative  on  another — these  springs  become  electrodes, 
from  one  of  which  positive  electricity  starts,  and  from  the  other  negative.  If 
these  springs  are  connected  by  a  conductor,  the  same  effects  are  obtained  as 
when  the  two  poles  of  a  battery  are  united. 

This  armature  has  the  great  advantage  that  a  large  number  of  com- 
paratively small  magnets  may  be  used  instead  of  one  large  one.  As,  weight 
for  weight,  the  former  possesses  greater  magnetic  force  than  the  latter,  they 
can  be  made  more  economically.    And  as  the  armature  is  enclosed  by  and 
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it  experiences  the  action  of  the  lield  ii 


84S 
s  greatest 


b  veiy  near  die  magnets,  i 
strength. 

915.  ^nid's  UMnattt^laotrlc*!  maoUne. —  Mr.  Wild  constructed  a 
magneto-electncal  machine  in  which  Siemens'  annature  is  used  along  with 
a  new  principle — that  of  the  multiplication  of  the  current.     Instead  of  uti- 


lising directly  the  current  produced  by  the  induction  of  a  magnet,  Mr.  Wild 
passes  it  into  an  electromagnet,  and  by  the  induction  of  this  latter  a  more 
energetic  current  is  obtained  ;  the  elcciromagnei  thus  excited  plays  the 
part  of  the  permanent  magnets,  but  is  more  powerful. 

This  machine  consists  first  of  a  battery  of  12  to  16  magnets,  P  (fig.  816), 


electromagnets,  a  a,  wnicti  are  caiiea  taejieia  tnagneiSy  since  to 
the  pioduction  of  the  magnetic  field.  Each  consists  of  a  recti 
iron  plate,  36  inches  in  length  by  26  in  breadth  and  i{  inch  thic 
are  coiled  about  1,600  feet  of  insulated  copper  wire.  The  wi 
electromagnets  are  joined  at  one  end,  so  as  to  form  a  single  ciri 
feet.  One  of  the  other  ends  is  connected  with  the  binding  scret 
other  with  *.  At  the  top  the  two  plates  are  joined  by  a  transve 
iron  so  as  to  form  a  single  electromagnet. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  electromagnets  B  B  are  two  iron  armature 
by  a  brass  plate  O,  and  in  the  entire  length  is  a  cylindrical  chani 
works  a  Siemens'  armature  m  as  above :  this  armature,  howerei 
yard  in  length,  nearly  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  its  wire  is  10 
The  ends  are  connected  with  a  commutator,  from  which  the  ai 
rents  pass  to  two  wires,  r  and  s.  The  armature  ot  is  rotated  ai 
1,700  turns  in  a  minute:. 

Fig.  S17  shows  on  a  larger  scale  a  cross  section  of  the 
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the  armature  m  a  series  of  positive  and  negative  currents  far  more  powerful 
than  those  of  the  upper  armature  ;  so  that  when  these  are  adjusted  by  a  com- 
mutator and  directed  by  the  wires  r  and  j,  very  powerful  effects  are  obtained. 

These  effects  are  still  further  intensified  if,  as  Mr.  Wild  has  done,  the 
adjusted  current  of  the  armature  m  is  passed  into  a  second  electro-magnet, 
whose  armatures  surround  a  third  and  larger  Siemens'  armature  turning  with 
the  two  others.  Mr.  Wild  thus  produced  currents  of  a  strength  far  exceeding 
anything  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  attained  ;  he  was  able,  for  instance, 
to  melt  easily  an  iron  wire  a  foot  long  and  more  than  0*2  inch  in  diameter. 

916.  Bynamo-eleotrioal  maoliines. — A  great  advance  was  made  by  the 
discovery  of  the  principle  of  the  reaction  of  a  current  on  itself — a  discovery 
made  by  Dr.  Werner  Siemens  and  Sir  C.  Wheatstone  independently  of  ea(ih 
other,  and  almost  simultaneously.  If  a  momentary  voltaic  current  be  passed 
through  the  wires  of  the  rotating  armature  of  such  a  machine  as  the  above, 
a  trace  of  residual  magnetism  will  be  left  in  the  core.  The  rotation  of  this 
armature  induces  a  current  in  the  electromagnets  B  B  ;  this  in  turn  reacts  on 
the  armature,  increases  its  magnetism,  which  again  increases  the  strength  of 
the  electromagnets,  and  so  forth.  We  have  in  this  an  analogy  with  Holtz's 
machine  (759),  in  which  the  electricity  of  the  plate  and  the  conductors  reci- 
procally strengthen  each  other.  It  is  not  even  necessary  to  specially  magnetise 
the  iron  at  the  outset ;  the  trace  of  residual  magnetism  always  present  in  iron 
(715)  is  sufficient  to  start  the  apparatus,  which  then  goes  on  increasing  with 
the  velocity  of  the  rotation,  and  which  indeed  is  only  limited  by  the  heating 
of  the  wires  and  the  bearings,  and  by  the  difficulty  of  properly  insulating  the 
coils  when  such  powerful  currents  are  used. 

Apparatus  which  transform  mechanical  work  into  electricity  without  the 
use  of  permanent  magnets,  or  of  extraneous  electro-magnets,  are  known 
as  dynamo-electrical  machines^  in  contradistinction  to  magneto-electrical 
machines,  in  which  the  magnetism  is  not  furnished  by  the  play  of  the 
machine  itself,  but  is  got  from  permanent  magnets.  It  must  not,  however, 
be  supposed  that  in  the  one  the  electricity  is  produced  at  the  expense  of  the 
magnetism,  and  in  the  other  at  the  expense  of  the  work.  There  is  really  no 
distinction  of  this  kind  between  them  ;  in  both  kinds  of  machine  electricity 
is  produced  at  the  cost  of  work,  and  for  this  reason  both  are  dynamo- 
electrical  machines. 

The  earliest  machine  of  this  kind  was  that  invented  by  Mr.  Ladd.  It  con- 
sists essentially  of  two  Siemens'  armatures,  rotating  with  great  velocity,  and 
of  two  iron  plates,  A  A  (fig.  819),  surrounded  by  an  insulated  copper  wire. 

The  electromagnets  B  B  are  not  joined  so  as  to  form  a  single  one,  but 
are  two  distinct  electromagnets,  each  having  at  the  end  two  hollow  cylin- 
ders, C  C,  in  which  are  fitted  two  Siemens*  armatures,  m  and  n  :  the  current 
of  the  armature  n  passing  round  the  electromagnets  reverts  to  itself.  The 
wire  of  the  armature  m  passes  into  the  apparatus  which  is  to  utilise  the 
current — for  instance,  two  carbon  points,  D. 

The  residual  magnetism  in  the  armature  plates  and  their  keepers  is  sufficient 
to  start  the  machine.  If,  then,  the  armatures  m  and  n  be  rotated  by  means  of 
two  bands  passing  round  a  common  drum,  the  magnetism  of  the  hollow  cylin- 
ders C  C,  acting  upon  the  armature  «,  excites  induction  currents,  which,  ad- 
iusted  by  a  commutator,  pass  round  the  electromagnets  B  B,  and  more  strongly 
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magnetic  the  cylinders  or  shots  C  C  These,  in  their  turn  reacting  more 
poweiAtlly  on  the  unutnie  »,  atrengthen  the  cunent :  we  tbu  *ee  tbU  »  and 
B  contiDnally  and  mutually  strengthen  each  other  as  the  vdority  of  the  rou- 


9  the  iron  of  the  armature  m  becomes  more  and 
:  Strongly  magnetised  under  the  influence  of  the  electro-magnets  B  B, 
a  gradually  more  intense 
induced  current  is  de- 
veloped in  this  armature, 
which  is  directed,  corn- 
mutated  or  not,  according 
to  the  use  for  which  it  is 
designed. 

In  a  machine  ex- 
hibited at  the  Paris  Exhi- 
bition of  1867  the  plates 
A  A  were  only  24  inches 
'  I  length  by  12  inches  in 
'  width.  With  these  small 
dimensions  the  current  is 
equal  to  that  of  25  to  30 
Bun  sen's  cells.  It  can 
work  the  electric  light 
f  *  '"■>  and  keep  incandescent  a 

platinum  uire  a  metre  in  length  and  o  5  mm  m  diameter. 

The  above  form  of  the  machme  is  worked  by  steam  power.      Mr. 
Ladd  devisM  a  more  compact  form,  which  may  be  worked  by  hand.    This 
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ii  represented  in  fig.  82a  The  two  annatures  are  fixed  end  to  end,  and 
die  c<h1s  are  wound  on  it  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  as  shown  in  the  ligure. 
Tlie  current  from  this  can  raise  to  white  heat  iS  inches  of  platinum  wire  0*01 
ID.  in  thickness,  and  with 
tn  mductorium  (921)  con- 
tuning  3  miles  of  second- 
vy  wire  2-in.  sparks  can 
bt  obtained. 

917.  VaetnotU'a  rlnr- 

w.— A 

remarkable  improvement 
JB  magneto-  and  dynamo- 
dectric  machines  is 
tbe  Application  of  a  ring 
tmbictor.  This  was  in- 
rented  by  Prof.  Facinotti 
n  1863,  and  is  known  as 
PtKinottff  ring.  It  was 
ippiied  by  him  to  an 
dectionu^etic  motor, 
wt  he  showed  Chat  it 
ntdd  be  used  as  a  mag- 
icto- electrical  motor, 
rhe  same  principle  was 
liscovered  several  years 
ater,  it  would  appear 
pnte  independently,  by 
U.  Gramme,  and  utilised 
ly  him  in  the  construction  of  a  new  form  of  magneto -electrical  machine, 
[ills  differed  from  all  previous  forms  in  giving  at  once  direct,  and  what  are 
nactically  continuous  currents,  and 
vhich,  having  regard  to  the  size  of  the 
nachine,  were  more  powerful  than  any 
litherto  obtained.  A  laboratoty  form 
)f  Gramme's  machine  is  represented  in 
fig.  821,  in  about  ^  of  the  real  size.  On 
a  base  is  fixed  vertically  a  powerful 
jamin's  magnetic  battery,  A  (fig.  8zi) 
coDStructed  of  24  steel  plates,  each  t  mm. 
in  thickness,  then  separately  magnetised 
to  saturation.  To  the  two  poles  are 
affixed  two  soft  iron  armatures  a  and  6 
between  which  an  axle  is  rotated  by 
means  of  a  wheel  and  rackwork.  On 
this  axle  is  a  ring  on  which  are  wound 
a  series  of  thirty  coils.  The  ring  or 
ewe  is  not  solid,  but  itself  consists  of  a  coil  of  a  number  of  turns  of  soft  iron 
*ire,as  seen  in  fig.  822,  and  in  this  way  the  changes  in  its  magnetisation 
003 
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which  take  place  are  far  more  rapid,  and  the  heating  efiect  doe  to  these 
changes  is  less ;  the  wire  is  continuouSi  and  the  two  ends  are  soldered 
together. 

On  this  core  are  wound  the  coils  BCD;  they  are  united  by  thin  brass 
knee-plates  mn^  to  each  of  which  are  soldered  the  copper  wires  of  two  suc- 
cessive coils,  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  whole.  The  plates  are  insulated 
from  each  other,  and  are  fixed  on  a  wooden  block  «,  mounted  on  the  axis 
of  rotation.  The  branches  m  n  .d[  the  knee-plates  form  a  sheath  about 
this  axis,  and  two  flat  brushes  of  copper  wire,  fixed  to  the  binding-  screws 
c  and  /,  are  in  contact  with  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  this  sheath,  and 
receive  the  currents  which  originate  in  the  coils. 

In  order  to  understand  the  action  of  Gramme's  madiine,  let  us  now  con- 
sider the  condition  of  a  soft  iron  ring  wluch  is  placed  between  the  two  of^x)- 
site  poles  of  a  powerful  permanent  magnet,  at  the  opposite  ends  of  a 
diameter  of  the  ring  (fig.  823).  The  parts  nearest  the  ring  will  be  of  the 
opposite  polarity  to  that  of  the  inducing  magnet  We  may  consider  that 
under  its  influence  each  half  of  the  ring  is  converted  into  a  magnet  with  its 
two  poles  and  neutral  line.  The  same  poles  of  the  ring  face  eadi  other,  and 
the  effect  is  not  altered  if  the  ends  touch.  Let  us  now  suppose  the  ring 
.fixed,  and  that  a  thin  coil  moves  round  it,  starting  fix>m  the  neutral  line.    As 

it  nears  the  pole  x,  a  current  on  approach  will  be  induced 
in  the  coil  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  which,  on 
Ampere's  hypothesis,  circulates  round  the  end  of  >the 
pole -x ;  as  it  passes  over  the  other  half  x,  a  leaving  cur- 
rent is  produced,  which  is  in  the  same  direction  as  that 
which  circulates  round  s ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  as  these  poles  face  one  another,  their  Amperian  cur- 
rents are  in  opposite  directions,  the  result  of  which  is 
that  the  currents  induced  on  approaching  j  and  on  leaving 
s  are  in  the  same  direction  ;  in  other  words,  as  the  coil 
circulates  in  front  of  the  double  pole  it  will  be  traversed 
by  a  continuous  current  in  the  same  direction,  the 
strength  of  which  increases  from  the  neutral  point  till  it 
Fig.  823.  comes  in  front  of  the  poles,  and  then  diminishes  until  it 

is  at  the  neutral  point  again.  The  same  process  repeats  itself  in  the  coil  as 
it  approaches  the  other  pole,  except  that  the  current  is  negative,  so  that  if  the 
collectors  are  adjusted  on  one  side  the  neutral  point  they  will  collect  the 
opposite  currents,  and  they  can  be  utilised  in  an  external  circuit.  What  is 
here  true  of  one  coil  is  true  of  all  others  as  they  pass  in  front  of  the  poles  ; 
and  as  they  are  all  connected  together  we  get,  not  so  much  a  series  of  sepa- 
rate impulses,  as  a  continuous  series  of  currents.  This  continuous  character 
of  the  currents  is  improved  by  the  fact  that  the  collector  brushes  are  so 
arranged  as  to  touch  more  than  one  of  the  knee-pieces  at  once. 

The  ring  of  course  does  actually  rotate  with  the  coils,  and  the  polarity  of 
each  part  is  continually  changing;  but  although  this  is  the  case,  the  position  of 
the  poles  remains  fixed  in  space,  and  the  effect  is  as  we  have  said.  It  must 
be  added  that  the  poles  of  the  magnet  also  act  directly  on  the  coils ;  and  if  we 
consider  the  ring  as  non-magnetic,  and  only  the  direct  action  of  the  poles  on 
the  coil  to  operate,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  in  the  same  direction  as  the  action 
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of  the  ring.     Both  effects  concur  then  in  increasing  the  strength  and  also 
continuity  of  the  currents. 

This  apparatus  is  very  powerful ;  the  smallest  size  made  can  decompose 
water,  and  heat  to  redness  an  iron  wire  20  centimetres  in  length  and  a 
millimetre  in  diameter.  Mascart  and  Angot  determined  the  electromotive 
force  of  different  Gramme's  machines  by  placing  in  the  circuit  of  the 
machine,  but  in  opposition  to  it,  a  number  of  Daniell's  elements.  The 
velocity  of  rotation  was  then  increased  until  a  galvanometer  in  the  circuit 
was  not  deflected.  When  this  was  the  case,  seeing  that  the  resistance 
traversed  by  the  opposing  currents  was  the  same,  it  is  clear  thai  the  electro- 
motive force  due  to  the  machine  rotating  at  a  given  speed  is  exactly  equi- 
valent to  that  of  the  corresponding  number  of  elements.  Thus,  for  instance, 
the  current  from  3  Daniell's  cells  was  found  to  neutralise  that  of  a  particular 
hand  Gramme's  machine  rotating  with  a  velocity  of  lo-j  lums  per  second. 
The  average  electromotive  force  due  to  this  machine  was  found  equal  to  o'37 
of  a  Daniell  for  a  velocity  of  i  turn  per  second.  With  another  the  ratio 
was  0-31,  and  with  others  again  as  much  as  0-8  of  a  Daniell. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  description  that  the  action  of  the  ring  inductor  is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  application  of  the  dynamo-el  eel  ri  cat  principle  ;  and 
in  the  lai^er  machines  il  is  applied,  and  the  rotation  ejected  by  steam  or 
gas  engines  or  by  water  power.  The  dimensions  and  details  of  the  construc- 
tion vary  with  the  purpose  for  which  the  machine  is  designed.  Thus  in  a 
machine  which  is  to  be  used  for  electrolysis,  the  coils  in  the  ring  inductor 
are  made  up  of  a  comparatively 
short  length  of  insulated  upper 
bands,  while  for  the  electric 
light  a  long  length  of  fine  insu- 
lated wire  is  used. 

Gramme's  machine  is  rever- 
sible ;  for  while  by  its  means 
motion  is  converted  into  elec- 
tricity, it  can  in  like  manner 
convert  electricity  into  motion. 
This  may  be  seen  by  connecting 
the  binding  screws  c  and  i  with 
the  poles  of  a  Grove's  battery. 
TTiis  iron  core  then  becomes 
magnetised  by  the  action  of  the 
current  passing  through  the 
coils ;  the  whole  system  rotates 
rapidly  under  the  influence  of 
the  magnetised  bundle.  "«■  "'<- 

918.  atamaBB'  djDaino-alaotrtoal  mBiililBas, — Fig.  824  represents 
the  essential  features  of  one  of  the  small-sized  vertical  machines  made 
by  Messrs.  Siemens.  A  characteristic  is  the  cylindrical  or  drum  armature, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  an  extension  of  that  already  described  (914). 
The  electromagnets  M  M  and  M'  M'  with  double  poles  feed  the  magnetism 
of  the  soft  iron  armatures  N  N,  which  are  bent  so  as  to  almost  completely 
encircle  the  inductor  ;  they  are  in  detached  pieces,  so  that  air  can  freely 
circulate  between  them,  and  thereby  the  temperature  be  kept  down. 
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The  inductor  itseli^  D,  conatsta  of  ■  dntm-alt^ied  &Bme  of  soft  iroD 
wire  covered  with  a  layer  of  insulating  material,  and  fixed  to  an  ude  . 
which  rests  in  the  strong  upright  supports,  and  is  rotated  by  tneuu  of  power 
transmitted  to  the  sheave  S.  The  wire  is  coiJed  on  this :  one  end  is  attached 
to  a  plate  which  forms  part  of  the  collector,  as  in  Gramme's  machine  ;  it 
passes  lengthwise  round  the  drum  in  several  turns,  and  the  other  end  is 
attached  to  a  similar  piece  on  the  collector,  which  is  diametrically  opposite 
the  first.  The  wire  is  continuous,  the  connection  of  the  individual  strands 
being  eflfected  by  means  of  the  collector.  On  the  collector  rest  two  pairs 
of  brushes,  bb  and  t' i^ ;  they  are  connected  respectively  with  insulated 
binding  screws ;  from  these  the  current  passes  through  the  wires  of  the 
electromagnet,  and  thence  to  the  terminals,  Pfi,  where  it  may  be  utilised  is 
the  external  circuit 

The  advantage  of  this  construction  is  that  from  the  length  of  the  inductor 
the  wires  are  moving  in  a  more  extended  field  ;  and  being  on  the  sur&ce  and 
quite  close  to  the  armature  of  the  field  magnets,  are  more  under  their 
influence. 

A  small  machine  of  this  kind,  which  does  not  occupy  a  space  of  more 
than  three  cubic  feet,  and  rotating  with  a  velocity  of  15  turns  in  a  second, 
which  is  effected  by  i|-horse  power,  can  produce  a  light  of  1,400  candles. 
The  lari;er  sizes  produce  &r  more  powerful  efiects,  but  require  of  course 
greater  power  to  work  them. 

Machines  of  this  class  give  continuous  currents.  A  kind  is  constructed 
for  alternating  currents  ;  it  consists  of  a  combination  of  two  machines,  one 
of  which  is  on  the  dynamo  principle,  as  in  the  above  case,  while  the  other  is 
analogous  to  the  magneto-electrical  machine. 

919.  Bnub  dynBmo-aleobrlcal  maoblao. —  The  armature  of  this 
machine  (fig.  825 )  is  ring-shaped,  and  has  some  resemblance  to  Gramme's , 


but  the  coiling  is  different.  The  section  of  the  ring  is  rectangular  (fig.  826), 
and  there  are  deep  rectangular  grooves  in  it,  in  which  are  the  coils  of  wire, 
eight  in  number.  The  projecting  cheeks  thus  formed  between  the  coils  form 
polar  appendices,  which  are  intended  to  act  laterally  on  the  coils.  These 
cheeks  are  traversed  by  deep  horizontal  grooves,  and  also  by  a  large  and  deep 
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vertical  groove,  which  almost  divides  the  ring  into  two  parts.  By  this  means 
the  formation  of  local  currents  is  hindered,  and  a  greater  cooling  surface  is 
obtained. 

The  ring  rotates,  between  the  four  poles  of  two  very  powerful  electro- 
magnets, M  and  M,  whose  soft  iron  armatures  are 
prolonged  in  pole  plates  N  and  S,  double  poles  being 
adjacent. 

On  the  collector  are  four  rings  (fig.  827).  Each 
ring  consists  of  two  segments,  A  B,  separated  from 
each  other  at  one  end  by  an  air  space,  while  between 
the  others  is  a  smaller  segment  c  called  the  *  insu- 
lator.' During  the  rotation  one  pair  of  coils  is  in  f-  «  /; 
the  neutral  position,  in  which  no  electromotive  force  *^' 
is  being  developed  in  it.  In  this  position  the  coils  only  represent  a  re- 
sistance, and  their  presence  in  the  circuit  is  a  pure  loss.  The  contacts  are 
so  arranged  that  the  moment  the  pair  is  in  this  position,  which  is  at  each 
quarter  of  a  rotation,  one  of  the  brushes  touches  the  insulator,  and  is  thus 
not  only  removed  from  the  circuit,  but  not  being  closed,  no  current  can 
circulate  in  it. 

One  end  of  each  coil  is  connected  with  one  end  of  the  coil  exactly 
opposite  it,  the  other  ends  being  connected  with  one  of  the  four  commutator 
rings  where  they  are  connected  to  isolated  segments.  From  ^ySTTlr 
these  segments  the  current  of  the  two  coils  is  taken  off  by  /  ^^-Ik 
brushes  arranged  horizontally  and  in  connection  with  curved  /  Z^^-  t^^  ^  ^ 
spring  bands,  which  lead  it  to  the  binding  screws,  from  which  '\*  \\  ^^v  ^  jj 
it  passes  into  the  external  circuit.  \     ^^^TT 

In  a  machine  of  this  kind  which  gives  16  arc  lights  the      ^^L.-- 
ring  is  half  a  metre  in  diameter,  and  each  of  the  8  coils  con-         ^'k-  ^=7- 
tains  275  metres  of  cotton-covered  copper  wire  2  mm.  in  diameter,  and 
weighing  10  kg.     Each  pair  of  coils  has  a  resistance  of  1 J  ohms,  and  the 
electromagnets  have  a  resistance  of  6  ohms,  so  that  the  total  internal  re- 
sistance is  12  ohms. 

920.  Appllcsatlons  of  mairiieto-  and  dyaamo-eleotrioal  maoliines.  - 
Great  improvements  have  of  late  been  made  in  magneto-electrical  machines, 
both  in  the  economy  and  simplicity  of  their  construction,  «ind  also  in  their 
power ;  for  details  on  these  matters  we  must  refer  to  special  technical  works. 

All  such  machines  as  the  above,  which  are  really  conversions  of  mechan- 
ical force  into  electricity,  consist  essentially  of  a  wire  moving  in  a  magnetic 
field  (707).  Experiment  has  confirmed  the  prevision  that  the  electromotive 
force  of  the  currents  thus  produced  is  proportional  to  the  velocity  with  which 
the  circuit  moves  through  the  field — in  other  words,  to  the  speed  with  which 
the  coil  is  rotated  ;  and  secondly,  to  the  intensity  of  the  field  ;  with  a  given 
speed  and  a  given  field,  but  with  varying  increase  of  resistance,  it  is  found 
that  the  electromotive  force  increases  with  an  increase  in  the  external  re- 
sistance to  a  certain  limit,  after  which  it  is  constant. 

The  energy  of  any  electrical  current  is  measured  by  the  product  of  the 
electromotive  force  into  the  strength  of  the  current  itself. 

A  magneto-electrical  machine  may  be  compared  to  a  pump  forcing  water 
through  a  pipe  against  friction  ;  the  electrical  current  corresponds  to  the 
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volume  of  water  passing  in  a  second,  and  the  dectramotire  force  corresponds 
to  the  difference  in  pressure  on  the  two  sides  of  the  pomp.  Just  as  the 
power  of  a  pump  is  measured  by  the  product  of  the  pressure  and  volnme  per 
second,  so  the  product  of  the  electromotive  force  and  pressure  is  power,  and 
the  ratio  of  this  power  to  the  power  expended  in  driving  the  magneto-dec- 
trical  machine  is  the  efficiency  of  the  magneto-electrical  machine.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  dynamo-electrical  machine  is  this,  that  the  electromotive 
force,  or  the  element  corresponding  to  difference  of  piessme  in  the  case  of 
a  pump,  depends  directly  on  the  current  passing.  It  does  not  increase  in- 
definitely with  increase  of  current,  hot  mcreases  to  a  certain  Umit,  and  then 
remains  constant 

Dr.  Hopldnson  made  a  series  of  experiments  with  a  madiine  of  Siemens' 
construction,  where  special  arrangements  were  made  for  determining  the 
speed  at  which  the  machine  was  driven,  the  driving  power,  the  resistances 
in  the  circuit  and  the  current  passing,  or  the  difference  in  potential  between 
the  two  ends  of  a  known  resistance  in  the  circuit.  He  thus  found  that  to 
drive  the  machine  in  open  circuit  at  a  speed  of  720  vibrations,  required  an 
expenditure  of  0*28  horse-power.  Exclusive  of  friction,  the  efficiency  of  the 
machine  was  about  90  per  cent,  so  that  in  this  respect  little  improvement  can 
be  expected. 

If  the  relation  between  the  electromotive  force  measured  in  volts  (963), 
and  the  strength  of  the  current  measured  in  amperes  (963),  for  a  given  speed 
of  rotation  be  expressed  by  a  curve,  it  is  found  that  this  curve  has  the  form 
of  a  slanting  straight  line  starting  from  the  origin,  and  then  begins  to  bend 
away,  approaching  a  horizontal  line.  The  point  at  which  it  begins  to  bend 
away  is  when  the  electromotive  force  is  about  two-thirds  of  its  maximum, 
and  this  is  called  by  Hopkinson  the  critical  current :  it  has  this  physical 
meaning,  that  below  this  point  any  change  in  the  speed  of  rotation,  with  a 
steady  external  resistance,  or  any  change  in  the  external  resistance  with  a 
constant  speed  of  rotation,  produces  considerable  changes  in  the  current 

The  principal  application  which  has  been  made  of  the  currents  produced 
by  dynamo  machines  is  to  the  production  of  the  electrical  light  (837).  In 
this  respect  it  may  be  said  that  the  arrangements  for  producing  the  electricity 
are  more  perfect  than  those  for  producing  the  light ;  for  while  90  per  cent  of 
the  power  used  appears  in  the  form  of  current,  only  about  half  of  that  which 
is  transmitted  to  the  machine  appears  in  the  electrical  arc. 

For  electrodes  of  a  deAnite  material,  kept  at  a  definite  distance  apart, 
and  under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  the  difference  of  potential  is 
approximately  constant.  The  product  of  difference  of  potential  into  the 
current  passing  is  the  work  developed  in  the  arc,  and  this  divided  by 
the  power  expended  in  driving  the  machine  is  the  effi-ciency  of  the  electrical 
arc. 

Comparing  together  the  relative  costs  of  producing  a  certain  degree  of 
illumination — a,  by  means  of  gas  ;  b^  by  the  electrical  arc  with  alternating 
currents  ;  ^,  by  one  with  continuous  currents,  the  machines  for  the  production 
of  the  last  two  being  worked  by  a  gas  engine — it  was  found  that  the  ratio 
was  as  I  r6  :  62  :  15  ;  when  the  machine  was  heated  by  coal  instead  of  gas 
the  cost  was  as  116  :  50  :  10,  it  being  assumed  that  four  pounds  of  coal  pro- 
duce one  horse-power  per  hour.    The  actual  cost  of  lighting  the  British 
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Museum  with  a  light  representing  18,800  candles  was  six  shillings  an  hour, 
of  which  the  carbons  cost  nearly  one-half.  The  cheapening  of  the  electrical 
light  is  in  great  measure  a  question  of  cheapening  the  carbons. 

Dr.  Hopkinson  gives  the  following  illustration  of  the  luminous  effect  pro- 
duced by  converting  energy  into  heat  in  a  closed  space.  120  feet  of  what  is 
called  15-candle  gas  (509)  consumed  in  burners  at  the  rate  of  five  cubic  feet  per 
hour  produce  a  light  of  360  standard  candles  for  an  hour.  The  heat  produced 
in  this  combustion  is  equivalent  to  about  60  millions  of  foot-pounds  (484).  If 
this  £^s  be  burned  in  a  gas-engine  (476)  about  8  million  foot-poimds  of  work 
will  be  done  outside  the  engine,  or  4  horse-power  for  an  hour  (472). 

This  power  is  sufficient  to  drive  an  A  Gramme  machine  for  an  hour  ;  the 
amount  of  energy  which  is  converted  into  current  is  6,400,000  foot-pounds,  of 
which  about  one-half,  or  3,200,000,  appear  in  the  form  of  energy  in  the  elec- 
tric arc.  Viewed  horizontally  this  radiated  a  light  of  2,000  candles,  and  two  or 
three  times  as  much  when  viewed  from  below.  Hence  about  3  million  foot- 
pounds changed  into  heat  in  the  electric  arc  will  affect  our  eyes  six  times  as 
powerfully  as  60  millions  changed  into  heat  in  a  gas  burner. 

Siemens  made  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  influence  of  the  electrical 
light  on  vegetation.  The  light  was  produced  by  a  dynamo-electrical  machine 
of  his  construction,  and  was  equal  in  illuminating  power  to  1,400  candles.  Of 
a  series  of  four  sets  of  quickly  growing  plants  in  pots,  such  as  mustard,  beans, 
&c.,  one  set  was  left  in  the  dark,  and  two  other  sets  were  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  daylight  and  of  the  electric  light  separately ;  while  the  fourth  was  ex- 
posed to  the  joint  action  of  the  two  lights.  The  first  set  sowed,  withered  and 
died ;  those  exposed  to  the  electric  light  grew  and  flourished,  but  not  so  vigor- 
ously as  those  exposed  to  daylight  alone  ;  there  was,  however,  a  marked  im- 
provement in  the  case  of  those  which  had  been  exposed  to  the  conjoint  action 
of  both  lights  :  they  showed  the  most  vigorous  growth.  Plants  did  not  seem 
to  require  a  period  of  repose,  but  made  increased  and  vigorous  progress  if 
subjected  at  daytime  to  sunlight,  and  by  night  to  the  electric  light. 

The  electric  light  is  beneficial  not  merely  on  such  plants  as  the  above, 
but  also  in  promoting  the  formation  of  aromatic  and  saccharine  substances 
on  which  the  ripening  of  fruits  depends  ;  this  was  well  seen  in  some  experi- 
ments in  which  early  strawberries  were  forced. 

Abney  found  that  the  luminosity  and  also  the  actinic  action  of  the  light 
produced  by  the  electric  arc  increased  more  rapidly  than,  in  direct  ratio  to 
the  velocity  of  rotation,  and  the  horse-power  required  to  produce  it.  This 
increase  was  slowest  for  red  light,  more  rapid  with  blue,  and  most  rapid  of 
all  with  the  actinic  action.  With  a  speed  of  565  rotations,  and  an  expendi- 
ture of  nine-horse  power,  the  actinic  action  was  equal  to  that  of  1 1 ,000  candles. 
Cohn  found  that  the  electrical  light  is  more  favourable  for  the  pure  per- 
ception of  colour  than  any  other  light  of  equal  luminosity. 

It  is  probable  that  the  temperature  which  can  be  produced  by  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  flame  is  limited  and  has  been  already  reached,  and  that  we  must 
look  to  the  electrical  arc  for  the  production  of  higher  temperatures  than 
those  at  which  carbonic  acid  and  water  are  decomposed.  Direct  experi- 
ments by  Siemens  with  the  electrical  arc  show  not  only  that  it  produces  a 
very  high  temperature  within  a  contracted  space,  but  also  that  it  will  con- 
veniently and  economically  produce  such  larger  effects  as  will  render  it 
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useful  for  many  purposes  in  the  arts,  such  as  th^  fusion  (tf  platinum  and  sfeed. 
He  constructed  an  arrangement  by  which  the  electric  arc  was  formed  within 
a  crucible  made  of  the  most  refractory  materials ;  the  one  electrode  passed 
through  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  and  the  other  through  the  lid,  and  there 
was  an  arrangement  by  which  the  distance  of  the  electrodes  could  be  auto- 
matically regulated ;  another  important  point  was  to  constitute  the  posi- 
tive pole  of  the  material  to  be  foaed,  as  it  is  at  this  pole  that  the  heat 
is  principally  developed.  A  dynamo  machine  capable  of  producing  a  current 
of  36  amperes,  and  which  produces  a  light  equal  to  6/300  candles,  fosed  a 
kilogramme  of  steel  within  half  an  hour.  Siemens  calculated  that  the  heat 
in  his  furnace  represented  ^  of  the  horse^power  expended  in  woildng  the 
machine ;  and  as  a  good  engine  only  utilises  about  ^  of  the  combu^ble 
value  of  the  coal  employed  in  working  them,  it  follows  that  the  ^ectrical 
furnace  utilises  ^  of  the  energy  residing  in  the  fuel  under  the  engine.  The 
electrical  furnace  is  theoretically  more  economical  than  the  ordinary  air 
furnaces. 

The  magneto-electrical  machine  has  also  been  applied  to  propelling 
carriages  along  a  railway.  A  narrow-gauge  railway  was  laid  down,  and 
upon  this  a  train  of  three  or  four  carriages  was  laid,  and  on  the  first  of  these 
a  medium-sized  dynamo  machine,  so  fixed  and  connected  with  the  axle  of 
one  pair  of  wheels  as  to  give  motion  to  the  same.  The  two  rails,  being  laid 
upon  wooden  sleepers,  were  sufficiently  insulated  to  serve  for  electrical  con- 
ductors. Between  the  two  rails  a  bar  of  iron  was  fixed  on  wooden  supports, 
through  which  the  current  was  conveyed  to  the  train  by  brushes  fixed  to  the 
driving  carriage,  while  the  return  circuit  was  completed  through  the  rails. 
At  the  station  the  centre  bar  and  rails  were  electrically  connected  with  the 
poles  of  a  dynamo  machine  like  that  on  the  carriage,  and  which  was  worked 
from  a  fixed  steam-engine  on  the  ground.  The  magneto-machine  exerted 
five-horse  power,  and  it  travelled  with  a  velocity  of  1 5  to  20  miles  an  hour. 
There  is  reason  to  expect  that  this  application  of  magneto-electrical 
machines  will  be  of  service  in  mines  and  in  railway  tunnels,  the  losses  by 
transmission  being,  to  a  great  extent,  compensated  by  the  fact  that  large 
stationary  low-pressure  engines  are  more  economical  than  the  high-pressure 
engines  of  locomotives. 

It  is  a  question  which  must  be  decided  by  practical  experiments  on  a 
large  scale,  what  proportion  of  the  natural  sources  of  energy  which  waterfalls 
present  can  be  economically  utilised  and  transmitted  to  considerable  dis- 
tances ?  Experiments  already  made  are  of  great  promise,  and  much  progress 
may  be  expected  in  this  direction  in  the  immediate  future. 

921.  Znduotoriam.  Sulunkorfl's  ooil. — These  are  arrangements  for 
producing  induced  currents,  in  which  a  current  is  induced  by  the  action  of 
an  electric  current,  whose  circuit' is  alternately  opened  and  closed  in  rapid 
succession.  These  instruments,  known  as  inductoriums^  or  induction  coils^ 
present  considerable  variety  in  their  constiniction,  but  all  consist  essentially 
of  a  hollow  cylinder  in  which  is  a  bar  of  soft  iron,  or  bundle  of  iron  wires, 
with  two  helices  coiled  round  it,  one  connected  with  the  poles  of  a  battery, 
the  current  of  which  is  alternately  opened  and  closed  by  a  self-acting  arrange- 
ment, and  the  other  serving  for  the  development  of  the  induced  current.  By 
means  of  these  apparatus,  with  a  current  of  three  or  four  Grove's  cells. 


Inductorium.     Rnhsiikorff's  Coil. 
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physical,  chemical,  and  physiological  effects  a 

10  those  obtainable  with   electrical  machines  and  ev 

Uyden  batteries. 

Of  all  the  forms  those  constructed  by  Ruhmkortf  a 


•A  equal  and  superior 
in  the  most  powerful 


Fig.  828  is  a  representalio 


:  the. 


II  of  which  is  about  14  inches 


length.  The  primary  or  inducing  wire  is  of  copper,  and  is  about  2  mm.  in 
diameter  and  40  or  50  yards  in  length.  It  is  coiled  directly  on  a  cylinder  of 
cardboard,  which  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  apparatus,  and  is  enclosed  in  an 
insulating  cylinder  of  glass,  or  of  caoutchouc.  On  these  is  coiled  \\i^  second- 
ary or  inductd  wire,  which  is  also  of  copper,  and  is  about  ^  mm.  in  diameter. 
A  great  point  in  these  apparatus  is  the  insulation.  The  wires  are  not  merely 
insulated  by  being  in  the  first  case  covered  with  silk,  but  each  Individual 
coil  is  separated  from  the  rest  by  a  layer  of  melted  shellac.  The  length  of 
the  secondary  wire  varies  greatly  ;  in  the  largest  size  hitherto  made,  thai  of 
Mr.  Spottiswoode,  it  is  as  much  as  z8o  miles.  With  these  preat  lengths  the 
wire  is  thinner,  about  \  mm.  The  thinner  and  longer  the  wire  the  higher 
the  potential  of  the  induced  electricity. 

The  following  is  the  working  of  the  apparatus  :— The  current  arriving  by 
the  wire  P  at  a  binding  screw  ii,  passes  thence  in  the  commutator  C,  to  be 
afterwards  described  (fig.  831),  thence  by  the  binding  screw  b  it  enters  the 
ts  inductively  on  the  secondary  wire  ;  having  tra- 
it emerges  by  the  wire  s  (fig.  819).  Following  the 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  current  ascends  in  the 
[)  oscillating  piece  of  iron,  f>,  called  the  hammer, 
descends  by  the  anvil  h,  and  passes  into  a  copper  plate.  K,  which  takes  it 
to  the  commutator  C.  It  goes  from  there  to  the  binding  screw  r,  and 
finally  to  the  negative  pole  of  the  battery  by  the  wire  N. 

The  current  in  the  primary  wire  only  acts  inductively  on  the  secondary 
wire  (901),  when  it  opens  or  closes,  and  hence  must  be  constantly  in- 
terrupted. This  is  effected  by  means  of  the  oscillating  hammer  o  (lig.  829). 
In  the  centre  of  the  bobbin  is  a  bundle  of  soft  iron  wires,  forming  together  a 
cylinder  a  little  longer  than  the  bobbin,  and  thus  projecting  at  the  end  as 
seen  at  A.  When  the  current  passes  in  the  primary  wire  this  hamnier  p 
is  attracted ;  but  immediately,  there  being  no  contact  between  o  and  k,  the 


primary  wire,  where  it 
versed  the  primary  win 
direction  of  the  arrow 
binding  screw  /,  reaches  a 
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i  broken,  the  magnetisation  ceuea,  and  the  haauner  folb 


the 
it  agiun  passing,  the  same  senes  of  pheDomena  recommences,  co  thu 
the  hammer  oscillates  with  great  rapidity. 

932.  aoaAenaer. — In  proportionas  the  current  passu  tlutsintainittently 
in  the  primary  wire  of  the  bobbin,  an  induced  current,  alternately  direct 
and  inverse,  is  produced  at  each 
intemption  in  the  secondary  wire. 
But  as  this  is  perfectly  insulated, 
the  induced  current  requires  such  a 
strength  as  to  pipdnce  vciy  power- 
ful effects.  Fiiean  inonased  this 
■tiragd)  still  more  by  intoposing 
a  condenser  in  the  primaiy  circuit. 
This  condenser  (fig.  830)  con- 
sists of  sheets  of  tinfml  placed  over 
each  other  and  insulated  by  larger 
sheets  of  stout  piqicr,  v,  soalud  in 
parafBne  or  resin.  The  sheets  of 
tinfoil  project  at  the  end  of  the 
t  f-a",  so  that 
when  joined  by  a  binding  screw  the  odd  numbers  form  one  coating  of  a 
condenser,  and  the  even  numbers  the  other  coating.  In  Urge  condensers, 
the  surface  of  each  condenser  is  as  much  as  7;  square  yards.  The  whole 
being  placed  in  a  box  at  the  base  of  the  apparatus,  one  of  the  coatings, 
.the  positive,  is  connected  with  the  binding  screw  /,  which  receives  the 
t  on  emerging  from  the  bobbin  ;  and  the  other,  the  negative,  : 


paper,  one  set  at  j  *'  *",  and  the  other  at  the  other  end,  at  t 


nected  with  the  binding 


by  the  plate  K  with 
the  commutator  C,  and  with 
the  battery. 

To  understand  the 
effect  of  the  condenser,  it 
must  be  observed  that  at 
each  break  of  the  inducing 

is   produced   in   the   same 
direction,  which  continuing 
in  a  certain  manner,  pro- 
It  is  this  extra  current  which  produces  the  spark  (hat 


Fig  B30. 


longs  its  duration. 

passes  at  each  break  between  the  hammer  and  the  anvil ;  when  the  c 
is  strong  this  spark  rapidly  alters  the  surface  of  the  hammer  and  anvil, 
though  they  are  of  platinum.  By  interposing  the  condenser  in  the  inducing 
circuit,  the  extra  current,  instead  of  producing  so  strong  a  spark,  passes  into 
the  condenser — the  positive  electricity  in  the  coating  connected  with  /, 
and  the  negative  in  that  connected  with  m.  But  the  opposite  electricities 
combining  quickly  by  the  thick  wire  of  the  primary  coil,  by  the  battery, 
and  the  circuit  C  K  m,  give  rise  to  a  current  contrary  to  that  of  the  battery, 
which  inslantaneousty  demagnetises  the  bundle  of  soil  iron  :  the  induced 
cunent  is  thus  shorter  and  more  intense.  The  binding  screws  m  and  m 
on  the  base  of  the  apparatus  are  for  receiving  this  extra  ci 
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to  break  contact  or  send  the  current  in 
ig.  831  is  entirely  of  brass,  excepting  the 
0  brass  plates,  C  C. 
two  binding  screws, 

s  of  the  battery.     The 


The  eommutator  or  key  sei 
nther  direction.     The  section 
core.  A,  which  is  of  ebonile  :  on  the  two  sides  a 
Against  these  press  two  elastic  brass  springs,  joined  t 
a  and  c,  with  which  are  also  connected   the  electrodes 
CDrrcnt  arriving  at  a  ascends  in  C,  thence  by  a 
screw  y  it  attains  the  binding  screw  6  and  the 
bobbin  :  then  returning  by  the  plale  K,  which 
is  connected  with  the  hainmer,the  current  goes 
to  C  by  the  screw  x,  descends  to  e,  and  rejoins 
the  battery  by  the  wire  N.     If,  by  means  of  the 
milled  head,  the  key  is  turned  180  degrees,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  exactly  (he  opposite    takes 
place ;  the  current  reaches  the  hammer  by  the 
plate  K  and  emerges  at  b.     If,  lastly,  it  is  only 

turned  through  go  degrees,  the  elastic  plates       ' ' '-^-^ ' 

rest  on  the  ebonite  A  instead  of  on  the  plate  Fig.  Bjt. 

CC,  and  the  current  is  broken. 

The  two  wires  from  the  bobbin  at  o  and  </  (fig.  828)  are  the  two  ends  of 
the  secondary  wire.  They  are  connected  with  the  thicker  wires  P  P',  so  that 
the  current  can  be  sent  in  any  desired  direction.  With  large  coils  the 
hammer  cannot  be  used,  for  the  surfaces  become  so  much  heated  as  to  melt. 
But  Foucault  invented  a  mercury  contact-breaker  which  is  free  from  this  in- 
convenience,  and  which  is  an  important  improvement. 

933.  aSaoto  prodmeed  by  *nbmkartt*a  oolL— The  high  potential  of  the 
electricity  of  induction  coils  has  long  been  known,  and  many  luminous 
and  heating  effects  have  been  obtained  by  their  means.  But  it  is  only 
since  the  improvements  which  Ruhmkorfl^  introduced  into  his  coil,  that 
it  has  been  possible  to  utilise  all  the  potential  of  induced  currents,  and  to 
show  that  these  currents  possess  powerful  statical  as  well  as  dynamical 
properties. 

Induced  currents  are  produced  in  the  coil  at  each  opening  and  breaking 
of  contact.  But  these  currents  are  not  equal  either  in  duration  or  in  po- 
tential. The  direct  current,  or  that  on  opening,  is  of  shorter  duration,  but 
higher  potential ;  that  of  closing  of  longer  duration,  but  lower  polentiaL 
Hence  if  the  two  ends  P  and  P'  of  the  fine  wire  (figs,  828  and  829)  are  con- 
nected, as  there  are  two  equal  and  contrary  quantities  of  electricity  in  the 
wire  the  two  currents  neutrmlise  each  other.  If  a  galvanometer  is  placed  in 
the  circuit,  only  a  very  feeble  deflection  is  produced  in  the  direction  of  the 
direct  current  This  is  not  the  case  if  the  two  ends  P  and  P'  of  the  wire  are 
separated  As  the  resistance  of  the  air  is  then  opposed  to  the  passage  of  (he 
currents,  that  which  has  highest  potential — that  is,  the  direct  one — passes  in 
excess,  and  the  more  so  the  greater  the  distance  of  P  and  P'  up  to  a  certain 
limit  at  which  neither  passes.  There  are  then  at  P  and  P'  nothing  but 
potentials  which  are  alternately  contrary. 

The  physiological  tStcts  at  RuhmkorfF's  coil  are  very  powerful ;  in  fact, 
shocks  are  so  violent  that  many  experimenters  have  been  suddenly  pros- 
trated by  them.  A  rabbit  may  be  kilted  with  two  of  Bunsen's  elements, 
and  a  somewhat  lai^r  number  of  couples  would  kill  a  man. 
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The  calorific  effects  are  also  easily  observed ;  it  is  simply  necessary  ti 
interpose  a  very  fine  iron  wire  between  the  two  ends  P  and  P'  of  the  indnoeci 
wire ;  this  iron  wire  is  immediately  melted,  and  bums  with  a  bright  light  k 
curious  phenomenon  may  here  be  observed,  namely,  that  when  each  of  the 
wires  P  and  P^  terminates  in  a  very  fine  inm  wire,  and  these  two  are  broi^ 
near  each  other,  the  wire  corresponding  to  the  n^;ative  pole  alone  meha. 

The  chemical  effects  are  very  varied ;  thus,  according  to  the  shape  and 
distance  of  the  platinum  electnides  imniersed  in  water,  and  to  the  degree 
of  acidulation  of  the  water,  either  luminous  eflfects  may  be  produced  is 
water  without  decomposition,  or  the  water  may  be  decomposed  and  die 
mixed  gases  disengaged  at  the  two  pcdes^or  the  decomposition  may  take 
place,  and  the  mixed  gases  separate  either  at  a  single  pole  or  at  both  poles. 
Gases  may  also,  be  decomposed  or  combined  by  the  continued  action  of 
the  spark  from  the  coiL  If  the  current  of  a  RuhmkorflPs  coil  be  passed 
through  an  hermetically  sealed  tube  containing  air,  as  shown  in  ^.  8j2, 
nitrogen  and  oxygen  combine  to  fonn  nitrous  add. 

The  luminous  effects  of  RuhmkorfPs  coil  are  also  very  remarkable,  and 
vary  according  as  they  take  place  in  air,  in  vapour,  or  in  very  rarefied  vapoors. 
In  air  the  coil  produces  a  very  bright  loud  spark,  which,  with  the  largest 
sized  coil  hitherto  made,  that  of  Mr.  Spottiswoode,  has  a  length  of  43 
inches.  In  vacuo  the  effects  are  also  remarkable.  The  experiment  is  made 
by  connecting  the  two  wires  of  the  coil  P  and  P'  with  the  two  rods  of  die 
electrical  egg  (fig.  667)  used  for  producing  in  vacuo  the  luminous  efiects  of 
the  electrical  machine.  A  vacuum  having  been  produced  up  to  i  or  2  milli- 
metres, a  beautiful  luminous  trail  is  produced  firom  one 
knob  to  the  other,  which  is  virtually  constant,  and  has  the 
same  intensity  as  that  obtained  with  a  powerfiil  electrical 
machine  when  the  plate  is  rapidly  turned.  This  ex- 
periment is  shown  in  fig^.  837  and  838.  Fig.  836  re- 
presents a  remarkable  deviation  which  light  undergoes 
when  the  hand  is  presented  to  the  ^%%, 

The  positive  pole  of  the  current  shows  the  greatest 
brilliancy ;  its  light  is  of  a  fiery  red,  while  that  of  the 
negative  pole  is  of  a  feeble  violet  colour ;  moreover, 
the  latter  extends  along  all  the  length  of  the  negative 
rodf  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  positive  pole. 

The  coil  also  produces  mechanical  effects  so  powerful 
Fig.  832.  \}^2X^  with  the  largest  apparatus,  glass  plates  two  inches 

thick  have  been  perforated.     This  result,  however,  is 
not  obtained  by  a  single  charge,  but  by  several  successive  charges. 

The  experiment  is  arranged  as  shown  in  fig.  833.  The  two  poles  of  the 
induced  current  correspond  to  the  binding  screws  a  and  b  \  by  means  of  a 
copper  wire,  the  pole  a  is  connected  with  the  lower  part  of  an  apparatus  for 
piercing  glass  like  that  already  described  (fig.  673) ;  the  other  pole  is  attached 
to  the  other  conductor  by  a  wire  d.  The  latter  is  insulated  in  a  large 
glass  tube  r,  filled  with  shellac,  which  is  run  in  while  in  a  state  of  fusion 
Between  the  two  conductors  is  the  glass  to  be  perforated,  V.  When  this 
presents  too  great  a  resistance,  there  is  danger  lest  the  spark  pass  in  the  coi 
itself,  perforating  the  insulating  layers  which  separate  the  wires,  and  thei 
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coil  is  destroyed.    To  avoid  this,  two  wires,  *  and  c,  connect  the  poles  of 
coil  with  two  metallic  rods  whose  distance  from  each  other  can  be  regu- 
d.    If  then  the  spark  cannot  penetrate  through  the  glass,  it  strikes  across, 
J  the  coil  is  not  injured. 
The  coil  can  also  be  used  to  charge  Leydcn  jars.    With  a  large  coil 


Dg  sparks  of  6  to  8  inches,  and  using  6  Bunsen's  elements  with  a  lac^'C 
see,  Ruhmkorff  charged  large  batteries  of  6  jars  each,  having  about  3 
ire  yards  of  coated  surface. 

The  experimeni  with  a  single  Leyden  jar  (fig.  834)  is  made  as  follows  :— 
!  coatings  of  the  latter  are  in  connection  with  the  poles  of  ihe  coil  by 


Fig.  S34. 

wires  d  and  >,  and  these  same  poles  are  also  connected,  by  means  of 
wires  t  and  c,  with  the  two  horizontal  rods  of  a  universal  discharger 
658).  The  jar  is  then  being  constantly  charged  by  the  wires  i  and  d, 
etimes  in  one  direction  and  sometimes  in  another,  and  as  constantly 
barged  by  the  wires  e  and  c ;  the  discharges  from  m  to  m  taking  place  as 
ks  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  very  luminous,  and  producii^  a  deafen- 
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ing  KHUid ;  tbey  can  scarcely  be  compared  with  the  sparks  of  the  dect 
maclime,  but  are  rather  tnie  lightning  flashes. 

To  charge  a  battery,  the  fonn  of  the  eKperiment  is  lomewhat  varied, 
outer  coating  being  connected  with  one  pole  of  the  ctnl  by  the  wire  d, 


Fi«.l3J. 

the  inner  coating  with  the  other  by  the  rods  m  n,  and  the  wire  e  (fig.  I 
The  rods  m  and  n  are  not,  however,  in  contact  If  tbey  were— as  the 
currents,  the  inverse  and  direct,  pass  equally — the  battery  would  noi 
constantly  charged  and  discharged  ;  while  from  the  distance  between  m 
»  the  direct  current,  that  of  opening,  which  has  higher  potential,  pa 
alone,  and  it  is  this  which  charges  the  battery. 

924.  ■teatlllcUloii  or  tlie  aleatrle  Ugbt. — Quet  observed,  in  stud 
the  electric  light  which  RuhmkorfTs  coil  gives  in  a  vacuum,  that  if  son) 
the  vapour  of  turpentine,  wood  spirit,  alcohol,  or  bisulphide  of  carbon, 
be  introduced  into  the  vessel  before' exhaustion,  the  aspect  oftheli^ 
totally  modified.  It  appears  then  like  a  series  of  alternately  brisht  and  < 
zones,  forming  a  pile  of  electric  light  between  the  two  poles  (fig.  837). 

In  this  experiment  it  follows,  from  the  discontinuity  of  the  currei 
induction,  that  the  light  is  not  continuous,  but  consists  of  a  series  of 
charges  which  are  nearer  each  other  in  proportion  as  the  hammer  a  (lig. 
oscillates  more  rapidly.  The  zones  appear  to  possess  a  rapid  gyratory 
undulatory  motion.  Quet  considers  this  as  an  optical  illusion  ;  for  il 
hammer  is  slowly  moved  by  the  hand,  the  zones  appear  very  distinct 
fixed. 

The  light  of  the  positive  pole  is  most  frequently  red,  and  that  ol 
negative  pole  violet.  The  tint  varies,  however,  with  the  vapour  or  gas  ii 
globe. 

925.  Oaiuier's  tnbea.— The  brilliancy  and  beauty  of  the  stratihci 
of  the  electric  light  are  most  remarkable  when  the  discharge  of  the  Ri 
korff  coil  takes  place  in  glass  tubes  containing  a  highly  rarefied  vapoi 
gas.  These  phenomena,  which  have  been  investigated,  are  producei 
means  of  sealed  glass  tubes  first  constructed  by  Geissler,  of  Bonn,  and  { 
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nfly  known  as  Geissler's  tubes.    The  tubes  are  filled  with  difierent  gases 
or  vapours,  and  are  then  exhausted,  so  that  the  pressure  does  not  exceed  half 


ff  coil  magnificent  lustrous 


e  connected  with  the  ends  of  a  Kuhm- 
;,  separated  by  dark  bands,  are  produced 


Fie-  839. 
all  through  the  tube.    These  strix  vary  in  shape,  colour,  and  lustre  with  the 
degree  of  the  vacuum,  the  nature  of  the  gas  or  vapour,  and  the  dimensions 
^the  tube.    The  phenomenon  has  occasionally  a  still  more  brilliant  aspect 
from  the  fluorescence  which  the  electric  discharge  excites  in  the  glass. 

F'K-  839  represents  the  stria;  given  by  hydrogen  under  half  a  millimetre 
of  pressure  ;  in  the  bulbs  the  light  is  white,  in  the  capillary  parts  it  is  red. 

Fig.  840  shows  the  striie  in  carbonic  acid  under  a  quarter  of  a  millimetre 
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preuure  ;  the  colour  is  gteeniali,  and  the  itrue  have  not  ihe  mdm  farm    ^ 
hydrogen.     In  nitrogen  the  li^t  is  onnge-ydlow. 

Pliicker  found  that  the  light  in  a  Goulet*!  tube  did  not  depend  on  Klie 
substance  of  the  electrodes,  but  nm^y  on  the  ntUnre  of  the  gu  a 


in  the  tube.  He  found  that  the  lights  furnished  by  hydrogen,  nitrogen, 
carbonic  oxide,  &c.,  give  different  spectra  when  they  are  decomposed  I9 
a.  prism.  The  discharge  of  the  coil  which  passes  through  a  highly  rucfied 
gas  would  not  pass  through  a  perfect  vacuum,  from  which  it  follows  that  tbe 
presence  of  a  ponderable  substance  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  pasaige 
of  electridty. 

By  the  aid  of  a  powerful  m^net  Pliicker  tried  the  action  of  magnetism 
n  the  electric  discharge  in  a  Geissler's  tube,  as  Davy  had  done  with  the 


ordinary  voltaic 


id  obtained  many  curious  results,  one  of  wtiicb 
may  be  mentioned.  He  found  that  where  the  dis- 
charge is  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  the  poles,  it  is 
separated  into  two  distinct  parts,  which  can  be  re- 
ferred to  the  different  action  exerted  by  the  electro- 
ina^^net  on  the  two  extra  currents  produced  in  ihc 
discharge. 

The  light  of  Geissler's  tubes  has  been  applied 
to  medical  purposes.  A  long  capillary  tube  is 
soldered  to  two  bulbs  provided  with  platinum 
wires ;  this  tube  is  bent  in  the  middle,  so  that 
the  two  branches  touch,  and  their  extremities  an 
twisted,  as  shown  at  a  (fig.  841}.  This  tube  con- 
tains a  highly  rareRed  gas,  like  those  previously 
Fig.  841.  described,  and  when  the  discharge  passes,  a  light 

is  produced  at  a,  bright  enough  to  illuminate  any  cavity  of  the  body  into 
which  the  lube  is  introduced. 

9^6.  S«  la,  Xva  and  XftllBt'a  •sparlmaBU.. — These  physicists  have 
made  a  very  extensive  and  elaborate  series  of  experiments  on  the  stratifica- 
tion of  the  electric  light  by  means  of  the  currents  produced  by  their  battery 
(8i2j.  They  employed  for  some  of  these  experiments  as  many  as  14,400 
cells,  which  is  by  fer  the  most  powerful  battery  ever  put  together.     It  is 
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apossible  to  attempt  here  even  a  condensed  account  of  these  experiments  ; 
at  the  following,  which  are  some  of  the  results  obtained,  may  be  men- 
oned. 

The  discharge  in  a  vacuum  tube  is  essentially  of  the  same  nature  as  that 
hich  takes  place  in  gases  under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure.  A 
acutim  tube  was  interposed  in  the  circuit  of  a  battery  of  2400  cells,  to- 
etheiT  vith  a  very  long  resistance.  It  was  found  that  the  potentials  at  the  two 
odrof.the  tube  are  virtually  the  same  :  now  according  to  Ohm's  law  there 
lioald  be  a  faXL  of  potential  along  the  entire  circuit ;  it  is  accordingly  con- 
tad^  that  the  discharge  is  not  a  current  in  the-ordinary  sense  of  the  term, 
nt  it.  disruptive,  the  electricity  being  carried  by  the  molecules  of  the  gas. 
it  no  degree  of  exhaustion  is  air  a  conductor. 

All  the  strata  start  from  the  positive  pole.  For  a  definite  pressure  an 
ureole  is  formed  at  the  positive  pole  ;  with  a  diminished  pressure  this  de- 
ftches  itself,  is  succeeded  by  others,  and  so  on. 

One  of  the  most  curious  results  is  the  definite  and  stationary  character  of 
be  striae  for  given  conditions  ;  they  are  remarkably  permanent,  and  seem 
Imost  ^  if  they  could  be  manipulated  ;  a  single  stratum  may  be  seen  fall- 
ow down  a  tube  like  a  feather  in  a  vacuum,  or  like*  a  drop  of  water.  They 
le  not  produced  in  the  same  way  as  drops  falling,  but  each  of  the  little  strata 
xt  so  many  Leyden  jars. 

The  length  of  the  arc  found  between  two  terminals  varies  with  the  square 
f  the  number  of  cells  ;  thus  while  1,000  cells  give  a  spark  of  00051  inch 
nder  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  11,000  cells  give  a  spark  of  0*62  in. 

With  an  increase  of  exhaustion  the  potential  necessary  to  cause  a  current 
9  pass  diminishes  to  a  certain  pressure  which  represents  an  exhaustion  of 
east  resistance  ;  from  this  it  again  increases,  and  the  strata  thicken  and 
liminish  in  number  until  a  point  is  reached  at  which  no  discharge  takes 
dace,  however  high  be  the  potential. 

A  change  in  the  current  often  produces  an  entire  change  in  the  colour  of 
lie  stratification,  thus  in  hydrogen  the  change  is  from  blue  to  pink.  If  the 
ischarge  is  irregular  and  the  strata  indistinct  an  alteration  in  the  strength 
f  the  current  makes  the  strata  distinct  and  steady.  Even  when  the  strata 
re  apparently  quite  steady  and  permanent,  a  pulsation  may  be  detected  in 
lie  current  by  means  of  the  telephone. 

In  the  same  tube,  and  with  the  same  gas,  a  very  great  variety  of  pheno- 
nena  can  be  produced  by  varying  the  pressure  and  the  current.  The  pecu- 
iar  luminosity  and  form  of  stratification  in  their  various  forms  can  be  repro- 
luced  in  the  same  tube  or  others  having  similar  dimensions. 

The  colour  of  the  discharge  in  one  and  the  same  gas  greatly  depends  on 
lie  degree  of  rarefaction.  The  least  resistance  to  the  discharge  in  hydrogen, 
nd  when  its  brilliancy  is  greatest,  is  at  pressure  of  0-642  mm.  or  845  M 
Ml  is  a  very  convenient  symbol  for  the  millionth  of  an  atmosphere).  When 
ie  rarefaction  has  attained  o'oo2  mm.  or  3  M*  the  discharge  only  just  passes 
yen  with  a  potential  of  1 1,330  volts  ;  while  with  an  exhaustion  of  0-000055 
inL,  the  nearest  approach  to  a  perfect  vacuum  ever  attained,  not  only  does 
his  fail  to  produce  a  discharge,  but  the  i  inch  spark  of  an  induction  coil 
[oes  not  pass. 

Air  offers  a  greater  resistance  than  hydrogen  ;  a  spark  which  passes  in 
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hydrogen  across  a  distance  of  5*6  mm.  will  only  strike  across  a  distance  of 
3  min.  in  air. 

In  air  at  a  pressure  of  62  mm.,  which  corresponds  to  an  atmospheric 
height  of  1 2*4  miles,  the  electric  discharge  has  the  carmine  tint  so  often  seen 
in  the  display  of  the  aurora  horealis  (991) ;  at  a  pressure  of  1*5  mm.,  corre- 
sponding to  a  height  of  30*96  miles,  it  is  sadmon-coloared,  and  at  a  pressure 
of  0*8  mm.,  representing  a  height  of  33*96  miles,  it  is  of  a  pale  i^te.  Under 
a  pressure  of  0*379  mm.  the  dischaige  has  the  greatest  brilliancy.  This 
represents  a  height  of  37*67  miles,  and  would  be  visible  at  a  distance  of  585 
miles  ;  it  is  probably  the  upper  limit  of  the  height,  though  on  the  other  hand 
it  is  possible  that  the  dischuge  may  sometimes  take  place  at  a  height  of  a 
few  thousand  feet 

927.  Orookes's  expavtmsBfts. — Dr.  Crookes  has-  made  a  remarkable 
series  of  experiments  on  the  phenomena  produced  when  the  electrical  dis- 
charge is  produced  in  tubes  very  highly  exhausted,  that  is,  beyond  the  point 
at  which  the  best  effects  of  the  stratification  are  produced.  This  condition  is 
regarded  by  him  as  an  uUragaseous  state  of  matter,  in  which  the  molecules 
traverse  relatively  great  spaces  without  impinging  on  each  other,  and  thus 
each  individual  molecule  is  more  influenced  by  the  action  of  external  forces 
(294).  The  mean  wave  length  is  no  longer  infinitely  small  in  comparison 
with  the  dimensions  of  the  vessel  Any  adequate  account  of  these  experi- 
ments, which  a,re  of  singular  beauty,  would  require  an  amount  of  space  and 
of  illustration  inconsistent  with  the  design  of  this  woric ;  and  it  must  be 
added  that  the  theoretical  views  to  which  Dr.  Crookes  was  led  by  his  ex- 
periments have  met  with  a  considerable  degree  of  criticism. 

928.  Sotation  of  indueed  onrrents  by  masnets. — De  la  Rive  devised 
an  experiment  which  shows  in  a  most  ingenious  manner  that  magnets  act  on 
the  light  in  Geissler's  tubes  in  accordance  with  the  laws  with  which  they 
act  on  any  other  movable  conductor. 

This  apparatus  consists  of  a  glass  globe  or  electrical  ^'g^  (fig.  842),  pro- 
vided at  one  end  with  two  stopcocks,  one  of  which  can  be  screwed  on  the 
air-pump,  and  the  other,  which  is  a  stopcock  like  that  of  Gay  Lussac  (383), 
serves  to  introduce  a  few  drops  of  the  liquid  into  the  globe.  At  the  other 
end  a  tubulure  is  cemented,  through  which  passes  a  rod  of  soft  iron  about 
\  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  top  of  which  is  about  the  centre  of  the  globe. 
Except  at  the  two  ends,  this  rod  is  entirely  covered  with  a  very  thick  insu- 
lating layer  of  shellac,  then  with  a  glass  tube  also  coated  with  shellac, 
and  finally  with  another  glass  tube  uniformly  coated  with  a  layer  of  wax. 
This  insulating  layer  must  be  at  least  |  of  an  inch  thick.  Inside  the  globe, 
the  insulating  layer  is  surrounded  at  x  with  a  copper  ring,  connected  with 
a  binding  screw,  ^,  by  means  of  a  copper  wire. 

The  vessel  having  been  exhausted  as  completely  as  possible,  a  few  drops 
of  ether  or  of  turpentine  are  introduced  by  means  of  the  stopcock  a\  it  is 
again  exhausted,  so  that  the  vapour  remaining  is  highly  rarefied. 

A  thick  disc  of  soft  iron,  ^,  provided  with  a  binding  screw,  is  then  placed 
on  one  of  the  branches  of  a  powerful  electromagnet,  and  the  end  m  of  the 
rod  mn  is  placed  on  this  disc,  while  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  ends  of  th& 
secondary  wire  of  RuhmkorfTs  coil  is  connected  with  the  binding  screw,  c^ 
and  the  other  with  the  knob  o.    If  then  the  coil  is  worked  without  setting  in 
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action  the  electromagnet,  the  elearieity  of  the  wire  s  passes  to  ihe  top  «  of 
the  soft  iron  rod,  and  thai  of  the  second  wire  to  the  ring  x,  and  a  more  or 
less  irregular  lumi- 
nous sheaf  appears 
on  the  inside  of  the 
globe  round  the 
rod,  as  in  the  ex- 
periment of  the 
electric  egg. 

But  if  a  voltaic 
cuitent  passes  into 
the  electromagnet, 
the  phenomenon  is 
different ;  instead 
of  starting  from 
diflerent  points  of 
the  upper  surface 
H,  and  the  ring  .r, 
the  light  is  con- 
densed and  emits 
a  single  luminous 
arc  form  n  to  x. 
Further,  and  this  is 
the  most  remark- 
ahle  part  of  the  cx- 
■perimcni,  this  arc 
turns  slowly  round 
the  magnetised 
cylinder  mn,  some- 
times in  one  direc- 
tion, and  sometimes  *^'''  **'" 

in  another,  according  to  the  direction  ol  the  induced  current,  or  the  direc- 
tion of  the  magnetism.  As  soon  as  the  magnetism  ceases  the  luminous 
phenomenon  reverts  to  its  original  appearance. 

This  experiment  is  remarkable  as  having  been  devised  d  priori  by  Ue  la 
Rive  to  explain,  by  the  influence  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  a  kind  of  rotatory 
motion  from  east  to  west,  observed  in  the  aurora  borealis.  The  rotation  of 
the  luminous  arc  in  the  above  experiment  can  evidently  be  referred  to  ilic 
rotation  of  currents  by  magnets  (868). 

Geissler  has  constructed  a  very  useful  form  of  the  above  experiment,  in 
which  the  globe  is  exhausted  once  for  all.  Apart  from  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  originally  devised,  it  is  a  very  convenient  arrangement  for  demon- 
strating the  action  of  magnets  on  movable  currents. 

939.  KeM  Havaleped  by  tbe  ladvetlon  arpaw«rfnln*cBeM  onbodle* 
In  ^mUob.— We  have  already  seen  in  Arago's  experiments  (914]  that  a  rota- 
ting copper  disc  acts  at  a  distance  on  a  magnetic  needle,  communicating  to  it 
a  rotatory  motion.  We  shall  presently  sec  that  a  cube  of  copper,  isolating 
with  great  velocity,  is  suddenly  stopped  by  the  influence  of  the  poles  of  two 
strong  magnets  (938).     It  is  clear  that  in  order  to  prevent  the  rotation  of  the 
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needle  or  of  the  copper,  a  certain  meclumical  force  mnst  be  coiiinm«l  in 
overcoming  the  resistance  which  arises  from  the  inductlTe  action  vX  the  mag- 
net Reasoning  upon  the  theory  of  the  transfomtation  of  iwrhanifal  woric 
into  heat  (497)i  it  has  been  attempted  to  atcertain  what  qnaodty  of  beat 
is  developed  by  the  action  of  induced  currents  under  the  influence  of  power- 
ful magnets.  Joule,  with  a  view  of  determining  the  mechanical  equivalent 
of  heat,  coiled  a  quantity  of  copper  wire  round  a  cylinder  of  soft  irmi,  and 
having  enclosed  the  whole  in  a  giass  tube  fiill  of  water,  be  imparted  to  the 
system  a  rapid  rotation  between  the  branches  of  an  electromagnet.  A  ther- 
mometer placed  in  the  liquid  served  to  measure  the  quantity  of  heat  pro- 
duced by  the  induced  currents  in  the  soft  iron  and  the  wire  round  it.  It  wsi 
thus  found  that  the  heat  developed  was  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
ma^etism  evoked,  and  was  equivalent  to  the  work  used  in  the  rotation. 
Foucault  made  a  remarfaible  experiment  by-  means  of  the  apparatm 
'  represented  in  fig.  843.  It  con«ats  of  a  powerful  electromagnet  fixed 
horizontally  on  a  table.  Two  pieces  of  soft  iron,  A  and  B,  are  in  contact 
with  the  poles  of  the  magnet,  and  becoming  magnetised  by  induction, 
they  concentrate  their  m^netic  inductive  action  on  the  two  faces  of  a 
copper  disc,   D,  3  inches  in  diameter,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick; 
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this  disc  partly  projects  between  the  pieces  A  and  B,  and  can  be  moved  by 
means  of  a  handle  and  a  series  of  toothed  wheels  with  a  velocity  of  150  to 
200  turns  in  a  second. 

So  long  as  the  current  does  not  pass  through  the  wire  of  the  elearo- 
magnet,  very  little  resistance  is  experienced  in  turning  the  handle,  and 
when  once  it  has  begun  to  rotate  rapidly,  and  is  left  to  itself,  the  rotation 
continues  in  virtue  of  the  acquired  velocity.  But  if  the  current  passes,  the 
disc  and  other  pieces  stop  almost  instantaneously ;  and  if  the  handle  is 
turned  considerable  resistance  is  felt.  If,  in  spile  of  this,  the  rotation  be 
continued,  the  force  used  is  transformed  into  heat,  and  the  disc  becomes 
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made  by  Foucault  the 
rrent  being  formed  by 
nee  was  such  that  the 
thus  produced  in  solid 
:n  spoken  of  as  Foucault 


heated  to  a  remarkable  extent.  In  an  exp 
temperature  of  the  disc  rose  from  10°  to  61 
three  of  Bunsen's  elements  ;  with  six  thi 
rotation  could  not  long  be  continued.  The 
conductois  and  which  are  converted  into  heat, 

930.  Ttaa  Telephone. — To  the  number  of  instruments  depending  on  in- 
duction, may  be  added  this  discovery,  which  is  equally  remarkable  for  the 
surprising  character  of  the  results  which  it  produces,  and  for  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  means  by  which  ihey  are  produced.  Fig.  844  represents  a 
perspective,  and  fig.  845  a  section,  of  the  latest  form  of  telephone  as  improved 
by  its  inventor,  Mr.  Graham  Bell. 

It  consists  essentially  of  a  steel  magnet  of  about  4  inches  i 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  enclosed  in  a  wooden  case.  Round  on 
magnet  is  fitted  a  thin  flat  bobbin  BB  of  fine 
insulated  copper  wire.  For  a  magnet  of  this 
size  a  length  of  250  metres  of  No.  38  wire, 
offering  a  resistance  of  350  ohms,  is  well 
suited. 

The  ends  of  this  coil  pass  through  longi- 
(adinal  holes,  LL,  in  the  case,  and  are  con- 
nected with  the  binding  screws  CC.  In  front 
of  the  magnet  and  at  a  distance  which  can 
be  regulated  by  a  screw  S,  but  which  is  some- 
thing less  than  a  millimetre,  is  the  essential 
feature  of  the  instrument,  a  diaphragm  D  of 
soft  iron,  not  much  thicker  than  a  sheet  of 
stout  letter  paper.  This  diaphragm  is  screwed 
down  by  the  mouthpiece  E,  which  is  similar 
to,  though  somewhat  larger  than  that  of  a 
stethoscope. 

The  instruments  are  connected  by  wires, 
for  one  of  which  the  earth  may  be  substituted, 
as  in  ordinary  telegraphic  communication 
(886).  Each  instrument  can  be  used  either 
as  sender  or  receiver,  though  in  actual  prac- 
tice it  is  more  convenient  for  each  operator 
to  have  two  telephones,  one  of  which  ' 
held  to  the  ear,  while  the  other  is  used  for  ' 
speaking  into ;  the  latter  being  larger  and  F«.  B44. 

more  powerful  than  the  receiver. 

The  action  of  the  instrument  depends  on  the  fact  that  whenever  Ihe 
relative  positions  of  a  magnet  and  of  a  closed  coil  of  wire  are  altered  there 
is  produced  within  the  coil  a  current  or  currents  of  electricity.  This  may 
be  illustrated  by  reference  to  fig.  796.  When  the  magnet  is  suddenly 
brought  into  the  coil  a  current  is  produced  in  the  coil  in  a  particular 
direction.  There  is  no  current  so  long  as  the  coil  and  the  magnet  are 
stationary.  When,  however,  the  magnet  is  suddenly  withdrawn,  a  current 
is  produced  in  the  opposite  direction.      Similar  effects  are  produced  if 
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while  the  magnet  is  ia  the  c(h1,  iti  magnetiam  ia  by  any  mewis  iaoeaaed 
or  diminished. 

Now  in  the  telephone  the  magnet  and  the  coil,  when  imce  properly 
adjusted,  remain  Sxed.  But  the  magnet  M  magnetises  byindnction  the 
soft  iron  membrane  D  in  front  of  it,  that  is,  converts  it  into  a  magnet. 
When,  by  the  mouthpiece  being  spoken  into,  this  inm  membrane  vibntea 
backwiards  and  forwards,  these  vibrations  give  rise  to  an  allention  in  the 
magnetism  of  the  permanent  magnet,  the  efiect  of  which  is  thstt  cnnentB 
are  produced  in  alternate  directions  in  the  coil  surroundii^  the  pole. 
Moreover,  the  alteration  in  the  relative  positions  of  the  magnetised  dia- 
phracm,  thus  magnetised  by  induction,  and  of  the  coil,  give  rise  to  coirents 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  above.  These  alternating  oirrents  being 
transmitted  through  the  circuit  to  the  distant  coil,  alternately  attract,  and 
cease  to  attract,  the  corresponding  diaphragm.    They  thereby  put  this  in 
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Fig.  645. 


vibration,  and  uhen  the  mouthpiece  of  this  telephone  is  held  to  the  ear, 
these  vibrations  are  perceived  as  sound  corresponding  to  that  which  is 
transmitted.  Hence,  whatever  sound  produces  the  vibration  of  the  dia- 
phragm of  the  sending  instrument  is  repeated  by  that  of  the  receiver. 

The  reproduction  of  the  sound  in  the  receiving  instrument  is  perfect  as 
far  as  articulation  is  concerned,  but  it  is  considerably  enfeebled,  as  might  be 
expected.  The  sound  has  something  of  a  metallic  character,  appearing  as 
if  heard  through  a  long  length  of  tubing,  while  it  faithfully  reproduces  the 
characteristics  of  the  person  speaking.  It  does  not  result  from  a  series  of 
sharp  and  distinct  makes  and  breaks,  but  in  each  of  the  momentary  currents 
there  is  a  continuous  rise  and  fall,  corresponding  in  every  gradation  and 
inflexion,  to  the  motion  of  the  air  agitated  by  the  speaker. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  improve  the  loudness  of  the  sounds 
produced  in  the  telephone,  by  varying  the  form  of  the  various  parts,  and 
using  more  powerful  magnets  of  horseshoe  and  circular  forms  ;  but  experi- 
ment shows  that  increased  loudness  is  always  produced  at  the  expense  of 
distinctness  ofarticulation. 

The  amplitude  of  the  vibration  of  the  disc  is  extremely  small.  According 
to  Bosscha  a  unit  current  produced  a  displacement  of  0-034  of  a  mm.,  and  as 
currents  of  ^5'^^  of  this  are  perceptible,  it  follows  that  the  amount  of  displace- 
ment must  be  about  the  jJolh  of  the  wave-length  of  yellow  light  (637), 

The  current  in  a  telephone  is  estimated  by  De  la  Rue  as  not  exceeding 
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that  which  would  be  produced  by  one  DanielPs  cell  in  a  circuit  of  copper 
wire  4  mm.  in  diameter  of  a  length  sufficient  to  go  290  times  round  the  earth. 
This  current  would  have  to  pass  19  years  through  a  voltameter,  to  produce 
I  cc.  of  detonating  gas.  This  is  about  1000  million  times  less  than  the 
currents  in  ordinary  use.  Such  currents  are,  however,  sufficient  to  cause 
the  contraction  of  a  frog's  leg  (797). 

Siemens  estimates  that  not  more  than  j^J^^  of  the  mass  of  sound  which 
the  sender  receives  is  produced.  That  it  is  possible  to  perceive  this,  is  due 
to  the  great  sensitiveness  and  range  of  the  ear,  which  can  endure  the  sound 
of  a  cannon  at  a  distance  of  5  yards,  and  still  perceives  it  at  a  distance 
10,000  times  as  great.  This  represents  a  ratio  of  intensities  of  one  to  one 
hundred  millions. 

From  some  experiments  on  the  transmission  of  the  sound  of  a  high- 
pitched  tuning-fork  (251)  Rontgen  concludes  that  no  less  than  24.000  currents 
are  transmitted  in  one  second. 

This  extreme  delicacy  of  the  telephone  is  its  drawback  to  speaking 

through  ordinary  telegraph  circuits.    The  currents  in  adjacent  wires,  the 

vibration  of  the  posts  and  of  the  insulators,  or  the  passage  of  a  cart  over 

the  streets,  acts  by  induction  on  the  telephone  circuit,  and  overpowers  its 

indications.    When  a  telephone  circuit  was  placed  at  a  distance  of  20  metres 

from  a  well-insulated  line,  through  which  signals  were  sent  by  means  of  a 

battery  of  a  few  elements,  sounds  were  distinctly  heard  in  the  telephone. 

Speaking  under  such  circumstances  is  like  speaking  in  a  storm.      The 

powerful  currents  used  for  systems  of  electric  lighting  produce  such  a  roar 

in  an  adjacent  telephone  circuit  that  it  is  impossible  to  speak  through  the 

telephone.     The  only  effective  way  of  diminishing  the  inductive  action  of 

adjacent  systems  is  to  have  two  wires  in  close  proximity  to  each  other. 

They  are  thus  at  the  same  distance  from  the  inducing  circuit,  and  as  one  of 

the  wires  is  used  for  going  and  the  other  for  returning,  the  similar  influences 

must  be  in  opposite  directions,  and  therefore  neutralise  each  other. 

If  a  telephone  is  inserted  in  the  circuit  of  a  Morse's  instrument,  the 
sound  of  the  working  is  heard,  and  the  messages  can  be  read  ;  this  is  the 
case  also  of  the  telephone  in  the  branch  circuit  of  a  Morse.  If  the  tele- 
phone is  joined  up  with  the  primary,  and  another  with  the  secondary  wire 
of  an  induction  coil  communication  is  almost  as  good  as  if  the  two  apparatus 
were  directly  united. 

Telephones  have  been  constructed  in  which  the  thin  iron  plate  is  re- 
placed by  a  thicker  one,  or  by  an  unmagnetic  one ;  or  if  the  telephone  is 
held  close  to  the  ear,  the  plate  can  be  dispensed  with  altogether.  In  the 
latter  two  cases  the  sounds  are  only  perceived  when  the  spira  surrounding 
the  magnet  can  vibrate  with  it. 

A  telephone  may  be  constructed  with  a  rod  of  soft  iron  instead  of  a 
magnet ;  when  the  rod  is  held  in  the  line  of  dip,  and  the  mouthpiece  is  sung 
into,  the  sounds  are  reproduced. 

From  its  extreme  sensitiveness,  being  perhaps  the  most  delicate  galvano- 
scope  we  possess,  the  telephone  has  become  of  great  service  in  scientific 
research.  It  may  be  used  instead  of  a  galvanometer  in  a  Wheatstone's 
bridge.  If  inserted  in  either  of  the  circuits  of  an  induction  coil,  the 
number  of  breaks  can  be  determined  from  the  height  of  the  tone  which  is 
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produccd.  When  inserted  in  the  cuirent  of  a  Holti'a  mRcUne,  the  disc  of 
lAieh  is  rotating  with  a  nnifonn  velocity,  the  height  of  the  note  varies  with 
'  the  resistance  of  the  circuit,  and  with  the  capacity  of  the  condenieis.  It 
can  be  shown  also  that  the  circumstaitces  most  foTouiable  for  the  prodnction 
of  a  most  distinct  stratification  in  a  Geissler's  tube  coirespond  to  a  definite 
pitch  in  the  telephone. 

The  telephone  has  been  used  to  tot  hardness  of  hearing.  If  the  nug- 
netism  of  a  telephone  be  excited  1>y  galvanic  currents  which  are  made  inter- 
mittent by  a  vibrating  tuning-fork,  and  if  a  telephone  is  insetted  in  a  branch 
circuit  (961),  then  by  varying  the  strength  of  the  prindpal  current,  by  the 
insertion  of  resistances,  the  strength  of  the  sounds  in  the  telephone  may 
be  varied  at  will. 

When  a  telephone  is  held  to  the  ear  during  a  thunder  storm,  every  li^t- 
ning  flash  in  the  sky  is  simultaneously  heard  to  be  accompanied  by  a  sharp 

931.  Vlw  ^aropboDe. — When  thewiresof  an  electrical  circuit,  in  which 
is  interposed  a  telephone,  are  broken,  and  rest  loosely  on  each  other,  sounds 
produced  near  the  point  of  contact 
are  reproduced  and  magnified  in 
the  telephone.  The  mieropkcni,  in- 
vented by  Prot  Hu(^es,  depends  on 
this  fact ;  its  arrangement  may  be 
greatly  varied  ;  one  of  the  simplest 
and  most  convenient  forms  is  that 
lepresented  in  figure  846.  A  piece 
of  thin  wood  is  fitted  vertically  on  a 
base  of  the  same  material  ;  two 
small  rods  of  gas  carbon  c  C,  about 
■  of  an  inch  thick  are  fixed  hori- 
^lOntallyin  the  upright ;  bymeansof 
binding  screws,  they  are  in  metallic 
a  with  the  wires  of  a 


cuit  in  which  is  a  small  battery  and 
^  ***■  a  telephone ;  and  in  each  of  them 

is  a  cavity.  A  third  piece  d  of  the  same  material,  and  about  one  inch  long, 
is  pointed  at  each  end,  one  of  which  rests  in  the  lower  cavity,  while  the  other 
pivots  loosely  in  the  upper  one.  When  a  watch  is  placed  on  the  base  B,  its 
ticking  is  heard  in  the  telephone  with  surprising  loudness  ;  the  walking  of 
a  fly  on  the  base  suggests  the  stamping  of  a  horse  ;  the  scratching  of  a 
quill,  the  rustling  of  silk,  the  beating  of  the  pulse,  are  perceived  in  the 
telephone  at  a  distance  of  a  hundred  miles  from  the  source  of  sound ;  while 
a  drop  of  water  falling  on  the  base  has  a  loud  crashing  sound.  To  obtain 
the  best  results  with  a  particular  instrument,  the  position  of  the  carbon  must 
be  carefully  adjusted  by  trial ;  and  indeed  the  form  of  the  instrument  itself 
must  be  variously  modified  for  the  special  object  in  view  ;  in  some  cases 
great  sensitiveness  is  required  ;  in  others  great  range.  In  order  to  eliminate 
as  far  as  possible  the  effect  of  accidental  vibrations  due  to  the  supports,  the 
base  should  rest  on  pieces  of  vulcanised  tubing,  or  on  wadding. 

It  is  known  that  the  compression  of  a  semiconductor,  such  as  carbon, 
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,  while  a  diminution  in  the  compression  in- 
creases the  resistance.  The  action  of  the  microphone  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  this ;  in  consequence  of  the  minute  alterations  in  the  pressure  and  in  the 
degree  of  contact  at  the  break,  the  electrical  resistance  in  the  circuit  varies 
in  accordance  with  the  sound  waves,  and  consequently  the  strength  of  the 
currents  varies  too.  The  result  of  this  is,  that  what  we  may  call  undulating 
currents  of  electricity  are  produced,  whose  amplitude,  height,  and  form 
are  in  exact  correspondence  with  the  sound  waves.  The  effect  of  the  micro- 
phone is  CO  draw  supplies  of  enet^  from  the  battery,  which  then  appear  in 
the  telephone. 

933.  MBK&aa'B  ladnotloD  bklRaee. — The  principle  of  this  apparatus  may 
be  thus  stated  : — Suppose  we  have  two  exactly  equal  primary  induction  coils 
A  and  A,,  and  near  them  two  secondary  coils  B  and  B^  also  exactly  equal, 
and  connected  up  with  a  galvanometer,  so  thai  the  coils  act  upon  it  in 
apposite  directions.  If  now  the  current  of  a  battery  be  sent  through  the 
primary  coils,  joined  in  series,  the  inductive  effects  on  each  of  the  secondary 
coils  will  be  the  same,  and,  as  their  action  on  the  galvanometer  is  opposed, 
no  deflection  of  the  needle  will  be  produced.  If,  however,  a  piece  of  iron 
be  introduced  into  the 
core  of  one  of  the  secon 
dary  coils,  the  equality  m 
I  the  induction  effects  will 
I  be  destroyed,  and  the 
needle  of  the  gaUano 
meter  at  once  deflected 

This  principle  uas  first 
a{^lied  by  Babbage 
Kerschell,  and  in  a  special 
apparatus  by  Uoie  but 
the  microphone  and  the 
telephone  have  led  the 
inventor  of  the  former  to 
the  invention  of  an  appa- 
laius  which  has  opened 
out  new  possibilities,  and 
lias  placed  in  the  hands 
rf  the  physicist  an  ele- 
gant and  powerful  engine 
of  research,  which  in  cer- 
tain departments  of  in- 
vestigation promises  to  be 
of  great  service. 

The   form  of  inslru- 
nient  as  devised  by  Pro- 
fessor Hughes  is  repre- 
sented in  fig.  847,  where  *■''«■  ""■ 
the  essential,  parts  are  drawn  to  scale,  though  the  relative  distances  of  the 
parts  are  not  so ;  d  and  a*  are  the  two  primary  coils,  each  of  which  consists 
of  100  metres  of  No.  32  silk-covered  copper  wire  (0-009  t*^  dia.meiw')  ■«cimxv4 
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made,  a  balance  is  obtained  by  slightly  varying  the  adjusti 
accomplishment  of  this  is  known  by  there  being  silence  in  i 
But  if  now  any  metal  whatever  be  introduced  in  one  of  t 
coils,  a  sound  is  at  once  heard. 

This  arrangement  is  so  far  a  simple  differential  one,  anc 
yet  no  means  of  measuring  the  forces  brought  into  play, 
purpose  Hughes  uses  what  is  called  a  sonometer  or  audiofneti 
sists  of  three  similar  coils,  c  d  and  ^,  placed  vertically  on 
graduated  rule  along  which  d  can  be  moved.  By  means  o 
kcy^  or  commutator^  the  primary  coils  c  and  e  can  be  put  in  c 
with  the  batter>'  and  microphone  circuit  quite  independently  c 
and  it  is  so  arranged  that  the  ends  of  the  coils  c  and  e  facii 
are  of  the  same  polarity ;  the  third  coil  d^  the  secondary  one 
with  the  telephone  circuit. 

If  these  primary  coils  c  and  e  were  quite  equal,  then,  when 
with  the  battery  circuit,  no  sound  would  be  heard  in  the  teleph 
secondary  d  is  exactly  midway  between  them.  But  as  the  < 
from  this  position  either  towards  c  or  e  z.  sound  is  heard,  due  t< 
derance  of  one  or  the  other.  In  practice  the  coils  arc  so  an 
balance  is  obtained  when  the  secondary  circuit  is  near  one  of  t 
instance  ;  this  represents  a  zero  of  sound,  and  as  the  coil  d  is  i 
to  r  a  sound  of  gradually  increasing  intensity  is  heard  ;  distan< 
off  along  this  scale  represent  values  of  sound  on  an  arbitrary  s< 

Suppose  now  that  a  balance  has  been  obtained  in  the  indue 
and  that  the  coil  d  in  the  sonometer  is  at  zero ;  no  sound  is 
in  the  telephone  when  the  current  is  switched  either  in  one 
circuit.  But  if  the  balance  is  disturbed  by  placing  a  piece  of 
core  of  b^  a  definite  continuous  sound  is  heard.  The  current  is  t 
into  the  sonometer,  and  the  secondary  coil  ^is  moved  until  the  < 
ilie  same  sound  in  both  circuits.     The  distance  then  along  whi 
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edge  at  the  other,  is  made  use  of.  The  melal  to  be  tested  is  placed  in  a 
[dane  between  a  and  i  on  the  left  of  the  plate,  and  the  strip  is  moved  along 
ibe  top  of  6"  until  a  balance  is  obtained. 

The  instrument  is  of  surprising  delicacy  ;  a  milligrame  of  copper  or  a 
6iie  iron-wire  introduced  into  one  of  the  coils  which  has  been  balanced,  can 
be  loudly  heard,  and  appreciated  by  direct  measurement.  If  [wo  shillings 
fresh  from  the  Mint  be  balanced,  rubbing  ore  of  ihem  or  breathing  on  it 
at  once  disturbs  Che  balance.  A  false  coin  balanced  against  a  genuine  one 
is  at  once  detected.  The  instrument  furnishes  a  means  of  testing  the  deli- 
cacy of  hearing  ;  such  a  piece  of  wire  as  the  above,  or  a  fine  spiral  of  copper, 
fiimishes  a  kind  of  test  object  for  this  purpose. 

933.  T»«lin«t«r.— This  instrument,  invented  by  Edison,  consists  essen- 
tially of  an  arrangement  by  which  a  disc  of  carbon  forming  part  of  a  voltaic 
circuit  is  exposed  to  varying  pressure.  It  depends  on  the  fact  that  the  re- 
siilance  of  carbon  varies  very  greatly  with  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  ex- 


Fig.  8tS. 
af  an  iron  base,  on  which  are  two  rigid  supports  (fig. 
848),  one  of  which,  a,  is  connected  with  the  galvanometer  g  by  means  of 
a  wire.  An  ebonite  disc  d  is  screwed  into  a,  and  in  a  circular  cavity  in 
this  ebonite  is  a  small  carbon  disc,  not  shown  in  the  figure,  in  the  outer 
nir&ce  of  which  is  a  strip  of  platinum  in  metallic  connection  with  one  pole 
Df  an  element  /.  The  disc  of  carbon  is  closed  in  the  cavity  by  a  metal 
plug  c,  in  which  is  a  cavity.  There  is  a  similar  plug  e,  with  a  correspond- 
ing cavity  at  the  end  of  a  screw  d,  which  works  in  the  upright  support ;  in 
the  two  cavities  is  placed  the  strip  of  substance/,  with  which  the  experiment 
is  made. 

A  gentle  pressure  being  applied  by  the  screw,  the  needle  is  deflected 
^ough  a  few  degrees,  and  its  position,  when  it  comes  10  rest,  is  noted. 
The  slightest  subsequent  contraction  or  expansion  is  indicated  by  a  deflec- 
lion  of  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer. 

The  sensitiveness  of  the  instrument  is  very  great ;  a  thin  strip  of  ebonite 
a  expanded  by  the  heat  of  the  hand  held  near  it,  so  as  to  aflect  a  not  very 
lelicate  galvanometer.  A  strip  of  gelatine,  inserted  instead  of  the  ebonite, 
s  expanded  by  the  moisture  of  a  damp  strip  of  paper  held  two  or  three 
nchci  away. 
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The  apparatus  seems  well  adapted  for  the  qualitative  observatiQii  d 
minute  changes  in  length  ;  it  has  been  used,  for  instance,  to  show  the  vay 
small  elongation  of  an  iron  rod  when  it  is  magnetised  (880).  Great  caie  is 
required  in  the  preparation  of  the  carbon  disc ;  the  best  kind  seems  to  be 
made  from  lampblack  prepared  at  a  low  temperature,  and  then  powerfiiUjr 
compressed  into  a  button. 

934.  adIsoB's  lomd.»iymlrtng  tstopiWae. — ^Although  depending  on  a 
difierent  principle,  we  may  give  a  description  here  of  this  instrument 

An  adjustable  metal  spring  passes  on  the  surfiure  of  a  small  cylinder, 
made  of  chalk,  moistened  with  solutions  of  caustic  potash  and  acetate  of 
mercury ;  both  the  spring  and  the  cylinder  form  part  of  a  circuit  in  whid 
is  a  battery  and  a  Reis's  transmitter  (884).-  The  spring  is  connected  in  a 
suitable  manner  with  a  mica  disc  which  is  the  vibrating  part  of  a  mouth- 
piece like  that  of  an  ordinary  telephone.  The  cylinder  can  be  turned  at  a 
uniform  rate,  either  by  hand,  or  by  an  automatic  clockwork  aurrangemetat 

Now  while  the  spring  is  pressing  on  the  cylinder,  if  the  latter  be  rotated 
in  a  direction  away  from  the  mouthpiece,  in  consequence  of  the  frictioo 
between  the  spring  and  the  surface  of  the  cylinder,  a  certain  pull  will  be 
exerted  on  the  disc,  which  will  tend  to  drag  it  outvrards.     If  the  direction  of 
rotation  were  the  opposite,  the  disc  would  be  pushed  inwards.     Now  tbe 
amount  of  pull  or  push  will  depend  on  the  friction  between  the  point  and 
the  surface.    If  a  momentary  current  be  passed,  there  will  be  a  momentaiy 
decomposition  at  the  surface  of  the  cinder,  its  friction  will  be  altered  io 
consequence  of  this  momentary  decomposition,  the  effect  of  which  is  that 
the  disc  moves  inwards,  and  a  series  of  such  intermissions  of  the  curreDt 
produces  a  corresponding  series  of  pulsations  of  the  disc,  which  if  sufficient]} 
rapid  produce  a  sound.    The  friction  of  the  surfaces  in  contact  is  in  fact 
modified  by  means  of  electrical  decomposition,  a  lubricator  is  liberated  in 
correspondence  with  the  sound  waves,  and  thus  the  sound  which  they  repre- 
sent is  reproduced.    The  reproduction  is  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  throughou: 
a  room,  the  sounding  instrument  being  at  a  distance.     Although  ordinan 
speech  and  music  can  thus  be  transmitted,  yet  the  sounds  have  a  harsh 
metallic  character  which  is  not  pleasing,  but  at  the  same  time  the  individual 
character  of  the  voice  is  preserved. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

OPTICAL  EFFECTS  OF  POWERFUL  MAGNETS.      DIAMACNETISM. 

9^5-  Optl«Bl  eSooM  of  powernil  macnvta. — Faraday  observed,  in  1845, 
that  a  powerful  electromagnet  exercises  an  action  on  many  substances,  such 
that  if  a  polarised  ray  traverses  them  in  the  direction  of  the  line  of  Ihe  mag- 
netic poles,  the  plane  of  polarisation  is  deviated  either  to  the  right  or  10  the 
left  according  to  the  direction  of  the  magnetisation. 

Fig.  849  represents  Faraday's  apparatus,  as  constructed  by  Ruhmkorff. 
It  consists  of  two  verypowerful  electromagnets,  M  and  N,  tixed  on  two  iron 


supports,  00',  which  can  be  moved  on  a  support,  K.  The  current  from  a 
battery  of  10  or  1 1  Bunsen's  elements  passes  by  the  wire  A  to  the  commu- 
tator H,  the  coil  M,  and  then  to  the  coil  N,  by  the  wire  g,  descends  in  the 
wire  i,  passes  again  to  the  commutator,  and  emerges  at  B.  The  two 
cylinders  of  soft  iron,  which  are  in  the  axis  of  the  coils,  are  perforated  by 
cylindrical  holes,  to  allow  the  luminous  rays  to  pass.  At  b  and  a  there  are 
two  Nicol's  prisms,  b  serving  as  polariser  and  a  as  analyser.  By  means  of 
a  limb  this  latter  is  turned  round  the  centre  of  a  graduated  circle,  F. 

The  two  prisms  being  then  placed  so  that  their  principal  sections  are 
perpendicular  to  each  other,  the  prism  a  completely  extinguishes  the  light 
transmitted  through  the  prism  b.  If  at  c,  on  the  axis  of  the  two  coils,  a  plate 
be  placed  with  parallel  faces,  either  of  ordinary  or  flint  glass,  light  is  still 
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extinguished  so  long  a^  the  current  does  not  pnss  ;  but  when  the  cammuni- 
caiions  are  estabhshed,  the  hghc  reappears.  It  is  now  coloured,  and  if  the 
analyser  be  turned  from  left  or  right,  according  tothedirection  of  the  current, 
the  light  passes  through  the  different  tints  of  the  spectrum,  as  is  the  case  with 
plates  of  quart!  cut  perpendicularly  to  the  axis  (674}.  Becquerel  showed 
that  a  large  number  of  substances  can  also  rotate  the  plane  of  polarisation 
under  the  inlluence  of  powerful  magnets.  Faraday  assumed  that  in  these 
.  ejqjerimenls  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarisation  was  due  to  an  action  of 
the  magnets  on  the  luminous  rays,  while  Blot  and  Becquerel  ascribed  the 
phenomena  to  a  molecular  action  of  the  magnet  on  the  transparent  bodies 
submilled  to  its  influence. 

9j6.  PbotopbDne. —  Mr.  Graham  Bell,  the  inventor  of  the  telephone, 
has  invented  an  apparatus  by  which  articulate  speech  can  be  transmitted  lo 
a  consiilerable  distance  by  the  simple  agency  of  a  ray  of  light. 

The  essential  features  of  the  apparatus  are  represented  in  tig.  850,  in 
which  III  is  the  transmtUer.  This  consists  of  a  wooden  box  closed  by  a 
thin  plate  of  microscope  glass  silvered  in  front,  which  acts  as  mirror ;  in  the 
baclc  of  the  box  is  an  aperture  provided  with  a  flexible  tube  and  mouthpiece. 


\  \  ; 
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A  powerful  beam  of  solar  or  of  the  electrical  light  foils  against  a  la^ 
mirror  A,  and  is  reflected  by  it  onalens  A,by  which  theraysare  concentrated 
on  the  mirror  m  of  the  transmitter.  An  alum  cell  a  is  sometimes  interposed 
to  cut  off  the  influence  of  the  heating  rays. 

From  the  mirror  w  the  reflected  rays  pass  through  a  lens  >' by  which  they 
are  rendered  parallel,  and  fait  on  a  parabolic  mirror/  at  the  distant  station. 
Here  they  are  concentrated  on  what  may  be  called  a  selenium  rkeoitate,  i, 
which  is  interposed  in  a  circuit  consisting  of  a  few  Leclanch^  cells  and  1 
telephone  t. 

The  action  depends  on  the  alterations  in  the  resistance  of  selenium 
produced  by  the  action  of  light.  The  construction  of  the  rheostate  is  as 
follows  ; — A  number  of  discs  of  thin  sheet  brass  are  taken,  separated  from 
each  other  by  thin  discs  of  mica  of  somewhat  smaller  diameter,  and,  the 
whole  having  been  tightly  screwed  together,  the  interstitial  spaces  are  filled 
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with  melted  selenium.  All  the  odd  numbers  of  brass  discs  are  in  metallic 
connection  with  each  other  and  with  one  pole  of  the  circuit,  and  all  the  even 
ones  are  also  in  metallic  connection  with  each  other,  and  with  the  other 
pole.  In  this  way  two  conditions  are  realised ;  namely,  that  the  surface  of 
selenium  exposed  to  the  action  of  light  is  as  large,  and  its  resistance  as  small, 
as  possible. 

This  being  premised,  when  light  falls  on  the  plane  mirror  at  rest,  its  rays 
are  reflected  parallel  against  the  parabolic  mirror  by  which  they  are  con- 
centrated on  the  cell,  the  cylindrical  shape  being  well  adapted  for  this. 
But  if,  by  being  spoken  against,  the  transmitting  mirror  tn  is  put  in  vibration, 
it  bulges  in  and  out — that  is,  becomes  convex  and  concave — and  the  rays  no 
longer  fall  parallel  on  the  parabolic  mirror ;  they  diverge  or  converge — in 
other  words,  the  whole  of  the  light  is  no  longer  concentrated  on  the  selenium 
cell ;  its  intensity  changes  at  every  instant,  and  these  variations  in  the  action 
of  the  light  produce  corresponding  variations  in  the  resistance  of  the  sele- 
nium, which  again  produce  corresponding  variations  in  the  strength  of  the 
current,  and  these  are  revealed  by  the  articulate  sounds  of  the  telephone. 

Mr.  Bell  has  found  that  a  great  number  of  substances  are  thrown  into 
vibration  by  the  intermittent  action  of  light,  as  we  have  seen  (446^1).  Lord 
Rayleigh's  calculations  show  that  there  is  no  reason  for  discarding  the  ex- 
planation that  the  sounds  in  question  are  due  to  the  bending  of  the  plates  in 
consequence  of  unequal  heating. 

937.  Xerr*s  eleotro-optlcal  experiments. — Dr.  Kerr  has  discovered  a  re- 
markable relationship  between  electricity  and  light.  He  finds  that  when  certain 
dielectrics  are  subjected  to  a  state  of  electrical  strain,  they  develope  doubly 
refringent  properties  (639).  The  general  arrangement  of  the  experiments  is 
as  follows  :  a  cell,  P  (fig.  851),  is  suitably  constructed  of  stout  glass  plates, 
in  which  is  placed  the  liquid  under  examination ;  its  dimensions  are  4 
inches  in  length  by  i  inch  in  width,  and  about  Jth  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
Two  copper  plates  placed  horizontally,  and  kept  at  a  distance  of  about  ^th 
of  an  inch,  can  be  connected  with  the  poles  of  a  Holtz's  machine  (fig.  633), 
or,  what  is  more  convenient,  with  the  opposite  coatings  of  a  Leyden  jar, 
which  in  turn  is  worked  by  such  a  machine.  B  is  the  mirror  of  a  heliostat, 
by  which  a  beam  of  light  may  be  sent  in  any  direction.  M  and  N  are  two 
NicoPs  prisms  (660) ;  C  is  a  compensator,  while  D  is  a  condensing  lens. 
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Of  the  two  Nicol's  prisms,  M  serves  as  polariser,  and  N  as  analyser  (656) ; 
at  the  outset  they  are  arranged  so  that  their  principal  sections  are  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  and  make  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  vertical.  Thus  the 
light  polarised  by  the  prism  M  is  extinguished  by  the  analyser  N,  so  that 
the  field  between  them  is  quite  dark,  and  remains  so  even  when  the  cell  is 
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filled  with  liquid  ;  the  cell  is  so  arranged  that  the  obsener looks  through  the 
,   slit  of  dielectric  which  is  betivcen  the  conductors  in  the  cell. 

If  now  the  plates  are  placed  in  opposite  electrical  conditions,  the  field  at 
once  becomes  clear.  Of  all  dielectrics  hitlierto  ejeamined,  carbon  bisulphide 
Is  that  which  best  exhibits  the  phenomenon.  A  fraction  of  a  turn  of  a  Holti's 
machine  is  at  once  sufficient  to  produce  light  in  the  fieid,  which  disappears 
immediately  the  plates  are  discharged.  As  the  machine  is  worked  and  llie 
potential  rises,  the  light  between  the  conductors  gradually  increases  in  bright- 
ness until  a  pure  and  brilliant  white  is  obtained ;  with  increase  of  potential 
a  fine  progression  of  chromatic  effects  is  obtained ;  the  luminous  band 
between  the  conductors  changes  first  from  white  to  a  straw-colour,  which 
deepens  gradually  lo  a  rich  yellow  ;  it  then  passes  through  orange  to  a  deep 
brown,  next  to  a  pure  and  dense  red,  through  purple  and  \'iolet  to  a  rich  and 
full  blue,  and  then  lo  green.  All  the  colours  are  beautifully  dense  and  pure, 
and  as  fine  as  anything  seen  in  experiments  with  crystals  in  the  polariscope. 
The  phenomenon  generally  ceases  at  the  green  of  the  second  order  with  a 
discharge  of  electric  sparks.  The  action  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  under 
electrical  strain  is  similar  to  that  of  glass  stretched  in  a  direction  parallel  to 
the  lines  of  force ;  it  is  an  action  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of  a  uniaxial  bi- 
refringent  crystal  (640) ;  in  this  respect  carbon  bisulphide  occupies  a  place 
among  dielectrics  similar  to  that  of  Iceland  spar  among  crystals. 

In  order  to  measure  the  effect  produced,  a  compensator,  C,  is  placed 
behind  the  cell  ;  the  plates  are  connected  with  a  Thomson's  electrometer 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  potential  can  be  directly  measured,  and  then 
compared  simultaneously  with  the  difference  of  the  path  of  the  extraordinary 
and  ordinary  ray  in  the  dielectric.  Kerrarrived  thusat  thelaw  :  'thestrength 
of  the  electro -optical  action  of  a  given  dielectric,  that  is,  the  difference  in  the 
path  of  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  rays,  for  unit  thickness  of  the  di- 
electric, varies  directly  as  the  square  of  the  resultant  electrical  force.' 

938.  ]>i«ii»iii«tUm.— Coulomb  observed,  in  1802,  that  magnets  act  upon 
all  bodies  in  a  more  or  less  marked  degree  ;  this  action  was  at  first  attributed 
to  the  presence  of  ferruginous  particles.  Brugmann  also  found  that  certain 
bodies — for  instance,  bars  of  bismuth — when  suspended  between  the  poles  of 
a  powerful  magnet,  do  not  set  axially  between  the  poles,  that  is,  in  the  line 
joining  the  poles,  but  tguatorially,  or  at  right  angles  to  that  line.  This 
phenomenon  was  explained  by  the  assumption  that  the  bodies  were 
transversely  magnetic.  Faraday  made  the  important  discovery  in  1845 
that  all  solids  and  liquids  which  he  examined  are  either  attracted  or  repelled 
by  a  powerful  electromagnet.  The  bodies  which  are  attracted  are  called 
magnetic  or  paramagnetic  substances,  and  those  which  are  repelled  arc 
diainagrutic  bodies.  Among  the  metals,  iron,  nickel,  cobalt,  manganese, 
platinum,  cerium,  osmium,  and  palladium  are  magnetic  ;  while  bismuth, 
antimony,  linc,  tin,  mercury,  lead,  silver,  copper,  gold,  and  arsenic  are 
diamagnetic,  bismuth  being  the  most  so  and  arsenic  the  least.  The  diamag- 
netic  effects  can  only  be  produced  by  means  of  very  poweifu]  magnets,  and 
it  is  by  means  of  Faraday's  apparatus  that  they  have  been  discovered  and 
studied.  In  experimenting  on  the  diamagnetic  effects — solids,  liquids,  and 
gases — armatures  of  soft  iron,  S  and  Q  (figs.  852-854),  of  different  shapes 
are  screwed  on  the  magnets. 
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L  Diamagnetism  of  solids.  If  a  small  cube  of  copper  suspended  by  a 
Sue  silk  thread  between  the  poles  of  the  magnet  (fig.  853),  be  in  rapid  rota- 
tion between  the  poles  of  an  electromagnet,  it  stops  the  moment  the  current 
passes  through  the  bobbins.     If  the  movable  piece  have  the  form  of  a  small 


Fig.  85a. 


Fig.  853. 


Fig.  854. 


rectangular  bar  it  sets  equatorially^  or  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  bob- 
tuns,  if  it  is  a  diamagnetic  substance,  such  as  bismuth,  antimony,  or  copper  ; 
30t  axially^  or  in  the  direction  of  the  axis,  if  it  is  a  magnetic  substance,  such 
IS  iron,  nickel,  or  cobalt.  Besides  the  substances  enumerated  above,  the 
oUowing  are  diamagnetic :  rock  crystal,  alum,  glass,  phosphorus,  iodine, 
nlphur,  sugar,  bread ;  and  the  following  are  magnetic  :  many  kinds  of 
taper  and  sealing-wax,  fluorspar,  graphite,  charcoal,  &c. 

iL  Diamagnetism  of  liquids.  To  experiment  with  liquids,  very  thin  glass 
abes  filled  with  the  substance  are  suspended  between  the  poles  instead  of 
he  cube  m  in  the  figure  853.  If  the  liquids  are  magnetic,  such  as  solutions 
f  iron  or  cobalt,  the  tubes  set  axially ;  if  diamagnetic,  like  water,  blood, 
tiilk,  alcohol,  ether,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  most  saline  solutions,  the  tubes  set 
quatorially.  Very  remarkable  changes  take  place  in  the  direction  of  mag- 
letic  and  diamagnetic  substances  when  they  are  suspended  in  liquids.  A 
oagnetic  substance  is  indifferent  in  an  equally  strong  magnetic  liquid  ;  it  sets 
quatorially  in  a  stronger  magnetic  substance,  and  axially  in  a  substance 
rhich  is  less  strongly  magnetic  ;  it  sets  axially  in  all  diamagnetic  liquids. 

A  diamagnetic  substance  surrounded  by  a  magnetic  or  diamagnetic  sub- 
tance  sets  equatorially.  According  to  its  composition,  glass  is  sometimes 
lagnetic  and  sometimes  diamagnetic,  and  as  glass  tubes  are  used  for  con- 
lining  the  liquids  in  these  investigations,  its  deportment  must  first  be  deter- 
linedy  and  tfaen  taken  into  account  in  the  experiment. 

The  action  of  powerful  magnets  on  liquids  may  also  be  observed  in  the 
allowing  experiment  devised  by  Pllicker.  A  solution  of  a  magnetic  liquid 
\  placed  on  a  watch-glass  between  the  two  polss,  S  and  Q,  of  a  powerful 
iectromagnet.  When  the  current  passes,  the  solution  forms  the  enlarge- 
ment represented  in  fig.  854  ;  this  continues  as  long  as  the  current  passes, 
nd  is  produced  to  different  extents  with  all  magnetic  liquids.  The  changes 
a  the  aspects  of  the  liquids  are,  however,  so  small  as  to  require  careful 
cnitiny  to  detect  their  existence.  A  method  of  magnifying  these  changes 
«>  as  to  render  them  visible  to  larger  audiences,  was  devised  by  Prof. 
Barrett.    A  source  of  light  is  placed  above  the  watch-glass  containing  a  drop 
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of  the  solution  to  be  tried  Below  the  watch-glass,  aiid  between  the  l^;s  of 
the  magnet,  is  placed  a  mirror  at  an  angle  of  45^  By  this  means  the  beam 
of  light  passing  through  the  watch-glass  is  reflected  at  right  angles  on  to  a 
screen,  where  an  image  of  the  drop  is  focussed  by  a  lens.  If  now  a  drop  ci 
diamagnetic  liquid,  such  as  water,  or,  better,  sulphuric  acid,  be  placed  on  the 
watch-glass,  as  soon  as  the  ciurent  passes,  the  flattened  drop  retreats  firam 
the  two  poles,  and  gathers  itself  up  into  a  little  heap,  as  at  A  {fig.  854).  So 
doing,  it  forms  a  double  convex  lens,  by  which  the  light  is  brought  to  a  short 
focus  below  the  drop,  an  effect  instantly  seen  on  the  screen.  When  the  current 
is  interrupted  the  drop  falls,  and  the  Ught  returns  to  its  fbnner  appearance. 
A  magnetic  liquid,  such  as  a  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron,  has  eiactly  the 
opposite  effect.  The  drop  attracted  to  the  two  poles  becomes  flattened,  and 
instead  of  a  plano-convex  shape,  at  which  it  rests,  it  becomes  neariy  concavo- 
convex  as  at  B.  The  light  is  dispersed,  and  the  effect  manifest  on  the  screea 
Instead  of  a  mirror  and  lens,  a  sheet  of  white  paper  may  be  placed  in  an  in- 
clined position  under  the  watch-glass,  and  the  effects  are  somewhat  varied, 
but  equally  well-pronounced. 

iii.  Diamagnetism  of  gases,  Bancalari  observed  that  the  flame  of  a  candle 
placed  between  the  two  poles  in  Faraday's  apparatus  was  strongly  repdkd 
(fig.  852).  All  flames  present  the  same  phenomenon  to  different  extents, 
resinous  flames  or  smoke  being  most  powerfully  affected. 

The  magnetic  deportment  of  gases  may  be  exhibited  for  lecture  purposes 
by  inflating  soap  bubbles  with  them  between  the  poles  of  the  electromagnet, 
and  projecting  on  them  either  the  lime  or  the  electric  light 

Faraday  experimented  on  the  magnetic  or  diamagnetic  nature  of  gasei 
He  allowed  gas  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  a  visible  gas  or  vapour,  so 
as  to  render  it  perceptible,  to  ascend  between  the  two  poles  of  a  magnet,  and 
observed  their  deflections  from  the  vertical  line  in  the  axial  or  equatorial 
direction  ;  in  this  way  he  found  that  oxygen  was  least,  nitrogen  more,  and 
hydrogen  most  diamagnetic.  With  iodine  vapour,  produced  by  placing  a 
little  iodine  on  a  hot  plate  between  the  two  poles,  the  repulsion  is  strongly 
marked.  Becquerel  found  that  oxygen  is  the  most  strongly  magnetic  of  all 
gases,  and  that  a  cubic  yard  of  this  gas  condensed  would  act  on  a  magnetic 
needle  like  5*5  grains  of  iron.  Faraday  found  that  oxygen,  although  magnetic 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  became  diamagnetic  when  the  temperature 
was  much  raised,  and  that  the  magnetism  or  diamagnetism  of  a  substance 
depends  on  the  medium  in  which  it  is  placed.  A  substance,  for  instance, 
which  is  magnetic  in  vacuo,  may  be  diamagnetic  in  air. 

In  the  crystallised  bodies  which  do  not  belong  to  the  regular  system,  the 
directions  in  which  the  magnetism  or  diamagnetism  of  a  body  is  most  easily 
excited  are  generally  related  to  the  crystallographic  axis  of  the  substance. 
The  optic  axis  of  the  uniaxial  crystals  sets  either  axially  or  equatorially  when 
a  crystal  is  suspended  between  the  poles  of  an  electromagnet.  Faraday  has 
assumed  from  this  the  existence  of  a  magneiO'Crystalline  force,  but  it  appears 
probable  from  Knoblauch's  researches,  that  the  action  arises  from  an  unequal 
density  in  different  directions,  inasmuch  as  unequal  pressure  in  different  direc- 
tions produces  the  same  result. 

According  to  Pliicker,  for  a  given  unit  of  magnetising  force,  the  specific 
magnetisms  developed  in  -equal  weights  of  the  undermentioned  substances 
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ire  represented  by  the  following  numbers,  those  bodies  with  the  minus  signs 
prefixed  being  diamagnetic  : — 

Iron  ....  1,000,000  Nickel  oxide  .  .  .  287 

Cobalt       .        .  1,009,000  Water    .        .  •  -25 

Nickel       .        .        .  465,800  Bismuth.        .  .  .  —23-6 

Iron  oxide         .        .  759  Phosphorus    .  .  .  -13*1 

iv.  Detonation  produced  by  the  rupture  of  a  current  under  the  influence 
9f  a  powerful  electromagnet.  The  following  experiment  by  Ruhmkorff  is  a 
remarkable  effect  of  Faraday's  apparatus.  When  the  two  ends  of  a  stout  wire 
in  which  the  current  of  the  electromagnet  passes  are  placed  between  the 
two  poles,  S  and  Q,  of  fig.  852,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  current  is  closed 
between  S  and  Q,  this  closing  takes  place  without  a  spark  and  without  noise, 
)r  merely  a  feeble  noise  and  a  spark.  But  when  the  two  ends  are  sepa- 
!ated,  and  the  current  is  hence  broken,  a  violent  noise  is  heard  almost  as 
strong  as  the  report  of  a  pistol.  This  appears  to  be  the  extra  current,  the 
ntensity  of  which  is  greatly  increased  by  the  influence  of  two  poles. 

The  repulsion  produced  in  a  diamagnetic  body  under  the  influence  of  a 
lowerful  magnet  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  magnet  developes  in  the  end 
learest  to  it  like  polarity,  and  in  the  end  furthest  away  unlike  polarity ;  a 
phenomenon  the  exact  opposite  of  that  of  iron. 

The  following  experiment,  which  is  due  to  Weber,  is  considered  to  prove 
hat  diamagnetism  is  a  polar  force.  A  coil  was  placed  near  the  end  of  an 
lectromagnet,  its  axis  being  in  the  prolongation  of  the  axis  of  the  magnet, 
nd  its  ends  being  connected  with  a  sensitive  galvanometer.  When  a  bar 
f  bismuth  was  suddenly  introduced  and  removed  from  the  coil,  induction 
orrents  were  produced  in  the  circuit,  the  direction  of  which,  as  shown  by 
le  galvanometer,  was  the  exact  opposite  of  those  which  iron  would  have 
reduced  under  the  same  circumstances. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

TH  ER  MO-ELECT 


939.  Tliermo-elacbrtctty. — Tn   1821,  Professor  Seebeck,  of  Berlin,found 
thai  by  healing  one  of  ihe  junctions  of  a  metallic  circuit,  consisting  of  iwo  ■ 
metals  soldered  together,  an  electric  current  was  produced.    This  pheno- 
menon may  be  shown  by  means  of  the  apparatus  represented  in  %.  £55, 

whicl)  consists  of  n  p\xt 
of  copper,  niri,  the  ends 
of  which  are  bent  anii 
soldered  to  a  place  of  bii 
mulh,  tjS.  In  the  interior 
of  the  circuit  Is  a  magnetic 
needle,  a,  moving  on  ^ 
pivot.  Whentheappiratus 
is  placed  in  the  magnetic 
meridian,  and  one  of  the 
sotderings  gently  healed, 
as  shown  in  the  figurt. 
the  needle  is  deflected  in 
a  manner  which  indicates 
the  passage  of  a  curreni 
from  n  to  m,  that  is,  from  the  heated  to  the  cool  junction  in  the  copper.  If. 
instead  of  heating  the  junction,  n,  it  is  cooled  by  ice,  or  by  placing  upon  it 
cotton  wool  moistened  with  ether,  the  other  junction  remaining  at  the  ordi- 
nary temperature,  a  current  is  produced,  but  in  the  opposite  direction,  that 
is  to  say,  from  wi  to  n  ;  in  both  cases  the  curreni  is  more  energetic  in  pro- 
portion as  the  difference  in  temperature  of  the  solderings  is  greater. 

Seebcck  gave  the  name  thermo-eleciric  to  this  current,  and  to  the  couple 
which  produces  it,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  hydro-electric  oi  ordinary  voltaic 
current  and  couple. 

940.  Thermo-eleotrlo  ■erlm. — If  small  bars  of  two  different  metals 
are  soldered  together  at  one  end  while  the  free  ends  are  connected  with  the 
wires  of  a  galvanometer,  and  if  now  the  point  of  junction  of  the  two  metals 
be  heated,  a  current  is  produced,  the  direction  of  which  is  indicated  by  the 
deflection  of  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer.  Moreover,  the  strength  of  the 
current,  calculated  from  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer,  is  proportional 
to  the  electromotive  force  of  the  tkermo-eUmeni.  By  experimenting  in  this 
way  with  diiferent  metals,  they  may  be  formed  in  a  list  such  that  each  metal 
gives  rise  to  positive  electricity  when  associated  with  one  of  the  following, 
and  negative  electricity  with  one  of  those  that  precede  ; — that  is,  that,  in 
heating  the  soldering,  the  positive  current  goes  from  the  positive  to  the  nega- 
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dve  metal  across  the  soldering,  just  as  if  the  soldering  represented  the  liquid 
in  a  hydro-electrical  element ;  hence  out  of  the  element,  in  the  connecting 
wire  and  the  galvanometer  for  instance,  the  current  goes  from  the  negative 
to  the  positive  metal. 

Thus  a  couple,  bismuth-antimony,  heated  at  the  junction  would  corre- 
spond to  a  couple,  zinc-copper,  immersed  in  sulphuric  acid.  The  following 
is  a  list  drawn  up  from  Matthiessen's  researches,  which  also  gives  compara- 
tive numerical  values  for  the  electromotive  force  : — 


Bismuth  . 

+  25 

Gas  coke    . 

-o*i 

Cobalt    . 

•       9 

Zinc    . 

o*2 

Potassium 

.       5*5 

Cadmium    . 

0-3 

Nickel    . 

.       5 

Strontium    . 

2-0 

Sodium  . 

.       3 

Arsenic 

3-8 

Lead 

1*03 

Iron     . 

5-2 

Tin          .        .        . 

I 

Red  phosphorus  . 

9*6 

Copper   . 

I 

Antimony    . 

9-8 

Silver 

i-o 

Tellurium    . 

179-9 

Platinum 

07 

Selenium     . 

-2900 

The  meaning  of  the  numbers  in  this  list  is  that,  taking  the  electromotive 
wee  of  the  copper-silver  couple  as  unity,  the  electromotive  force  of  any  pair 
i  metals  is  expressed  by  the  difference  of  the  numbers  where  the  signs  are 
be  same  and  by  the  sum  where  the  signs  are  different.  Thus  the  electro- 
lotive  force  of  a  bismuth-nickel  couple  would  be  25  — 5  =  20;  of  a  cobalt- 
x>n  9-  ( +  5*2) «  14*2,  and  of  an  iron-antimony—  5*2  —  9*8  =  —4-6.  Where 
lie  positive  sign  is  fixed,  the  current  is  from  the  other  metal  to  silver  across 
tie  soldering  ;  and  where  the  negative,  from  silver  to  that  metal. 

Hence,  of  these  bodies,  bismuth  and  selenium  produce  the  greatest 
Icctromotive  force ;  but  from  the  expense  of  this  latter  element,  and  on 
ccount  of  its  low  conducting  power,  and  the  difficulty  of  making  good  joints, 
ntimony  is  generally  substituted.  The  antimony  is  the  negative  metal  but 
he  positive  pole,  and  the  bismuth  the  positive  metal  but  the  negative  pole, 
nd  the  current  goes  from  bismuth  to  antimony  across  the  junction. 

If  copper  wires  connected  with  the  ends  of  a  galvanometer  are  soldered 
ogether  to  the  ends  of  an  antimony  rod,  and  if  one  of  the  junctions  is  heated 
o  50®,  the  other  being  maintained  at  0°,  a  certain  deflection  is  observed  in 
he  galvanometer.  If  similarly  a  compound  bar,  consisting  of  antimony  and 
in  soldered  together,  be  connected  with  the  ends  of  the  galvanometer,  and  if 
he  junction  copper-tin  and  the  junction  tin-antimony,  be  heated  to  50°, 
yhile  the  junction  antimony-copper  is  kept  at  0°,  the  deflection  is  the  same 
.8  in  the  previous  case.  Hence  the  electromotive  force  produced  by  heating 
he  two  junctions,  copper-tin  and  tin-antimony,  is  equal  to  the  electromotive 
>rcc  produced  by  heating  the  copper-antimony. 

Becquerel  found  with  a  number  of  couples,  where  one  end  of  the  junction 
iras  heated  to  a  given  temperature  and  the  other  kept  at  0°,  that  the  inten- 
;ity  of  the  current  was  proportional  to  the  temperature  at  the  heated  junction. 
;f  the  two  junctions  are  at  any  given  temperatures,  the  intensity  of  the 
nirrent  is  proportional  to  the  difference  of  the  temperature  of  the  two  places, 
irovided  that  this  does  not  exceed  50^ 
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The  electromotive  force  of  any  given  combination  depends  not  onljr  on 
the  diSereuce  of  temperature  of  tbe  two  jnnctioo*  but  also  on  the  abidnte 
height  of  their  temperature.  For  each  combination  of  two  metala  there  it  a 
certain  temperature  which  is  called  the  neutral  Umptraiitr* ',  whenever  the 
arithmetical  mean  of  the  temperatures  of  the  junction  is  equal  to  this  aentnl 
temperature  no  current  is  produced.  Thus,  for  silver  and  irm  this  temptn- 
ture  is  338'5°,  and  no  current  is  produced  when  the  temperatnre,  /,  of  the  one 
is  186, 145  and  118,  the  correspondingone  of  the  other,  t„  being  260^  303  and 
338.  If  the  mean  temperature  in  one  case  is  above  and  in  another  below, 
tbe  current  has  different  directions  in  the  two  cases  ;  hence  the  electromotive 
force  cannot  always  be  increased  by  raising  the  temperature  of  Mie,  or 
lowering  the  temperature  of  the  other. 

As  compared  with  ordinary  hydro-electric  currents,  tlie  electromotiTe 
force  of  thermo  currents  is  very  small  \  thus  the  electromotive  force  of  » 
bismuth-copper  element  with  a  difference  of  100°  C.  in  the  temperatures  of 
their  junctions  is  according  to  Wheatstone  ^,  and  according  to  Neumami 
iJj  that  of  a  DanielPs  element :  the  electromotive  force  of  an  iron-aigentao 
couple  with  10°  to  1 5°  difference  of  temperature  at  their  junction  is  i^^  thai 
of  a  Daniell's,  according  to  Kohlrsusch. 

941.  C»m— ofttwMte  elostiloauM^Mta. — The  thermo-electric  cnrrenti 
are  probably  to  be  attributed  to  an  electromotive  force  produced  by  the  con- 
tact of  heterogeneous  substances,  a  force  which  varies  with  the  temperaturci 
Becquerel  ascribed  them  to  the  unequal  propagation  of  heat  in  the  difierent 
parts  of  the  circuit.  He  found  that  when  all  the  parts  of  a  circuit  are  hinno- 
geneous,  no  current  is  produced  on  heating,  because  the  heat  is  equally 
propagated  in  all  directions.  This  is  the  case  if  the  wires  of  the  galvano- 
meter are  connected  by  a  second  copper  wire.  But  if  the  uniformity  of  this 
is  destroyed  by  coiling  il  in  a  spiral,  or  by  knotting  it,  the  needle  indicates 
by  its  deflection  a  current  going  from  the  heated  part  to  that  in  which  the 
homogeneity  has  been  destroyed.  If  the  ends  of  the  galvanometer  wires  be 
coiled  in  a  spiral,  and  one  end  heated  and 
touched  with  the  other,  the  current  goes 
from  the  heated  to  the  cooled  end. 
'_  When  two  plates  of  the  same  metal,  bat  . 
at  different  temperatures,  are  placed  in  a 
fused  salt  such  as  borax,  which  conducts 
electricity  but  exerts  no  chemical  action,  % 
current  passes  from  the  hotter  metal  through 
the  fused  salt  to  the  colder  one.  Hot  and 
cold  water  in  contact  produce  a  current 
which  goes  from  the  warm  water  to  the  cold. 
Svanberg  has  found  that  the  thermo- 
_  electromotive    force    is    influenced    by  the 

crystallisation  ;  for  instance,  if  the  clea%-age 
^^^-  ''*■  of  bismuth  is  parallel  to  the  face  of  contact, 

it  is  greater  than  if  both  are  at  right  angles,  and  that  the  reverse  is  the 
case  with  antimony.  Thermo-electric  elements  may  be  constructed  of  cither 
two  pieces  of  bismuth  or  two  pieces  of  antimony,  if  in  the  one  the 
principal  cleavage  is  parallel  to  the  .place  of  contact,  and  in  the  other  is 
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U  right  angles.    Hence  the  position  of  metals  in  thermo-electric  series  is 
tnflaeiiced  by  their  crystalline  structure. 

943.  Tbwrwo  aiactrtc  banerr. — From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be 
miderstood  that  a  thermo-electric  couple  consists  of  two  metals  soldered 
together,  the  two  ends  of  which  can  be  joined  by  a  conductor.  Fig.  856 
Rpiesents  a  bismuth-coppct  couple  ;  fig.  857  represents  a  series  of  couples 
used  by  Pouillet     The  former  consists  of  a  bar  of  bismuth  bent  twice  at 


lig^t  angles,  at  the  ends  of  which  are  soldered  two  copper  strips,  c,  d,  which 
tenninate  in  two  binding  screws  fixed  on  some  insulating  material. 

When  several  of  these  couples  are  joined  so  that  the  second  copper  of 
the  first  is  soldered  to  the  bismuth  of  the  second,  then  the  second  copper  of 
this  to  the  bismuth  of  the  third,  and  so  on,  this  arrangement  constitutes  n 
thcrTno.electric  battery,  which  is  worked  by  keeping  the  odd  soldcrings,  for 
instance,  in  ice,  and  the  even  ones  in  water,  which  is  heated  to  100". 

943.  VobUl'a  tbMmo-«leotrte  pile, — Nobili  devised  a  form  of  thermo- 
electric battery,  or  pile  as  it  is  usually  termed,  in  which  there  are  a  large 
nomber  of  elements  in  a  very  small  space.  For  this  purpose  he  joined  the 
couples  of  bismuth  and  antimony  in  such  a  manner  that, after  having  formed 
a  series  of  five  couples,  as  represented  in  fig.  859,  the  bismuth  from  b  was 
soldered  to  the  antimony  of  a  second  series  arranged  similarly  ;  the  last 
bismuth  of  this  to  the  antimony  of  a  third,  and  so  on  for  four  vertical  series, 
containing  together  20  couples,  com- 
mencing  by  antimony,   finishing   by 


Thus  arranged,  the  couples  are 
insulated  from  one  another  by  means 
of  small  paper  bands  covered  with 
varnish,  and  are  then  enclosed  in  a 
copper  frame,  P  (fig.  858),  so  that  only 
the  solderings  appear  at  the  two  ends 
of  the  pile.  Two  small  copper  binding 
iKrews,  m  and  n,  insulated  in  an  ivory 


nng. 


a  the  ii 


Fig.  Bj8. 

'ith  the  first  antimony,  representing 


the  positive  pole,  and  the  other  with  the  last  bismuth,  representing  the 
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negative  pole.     These  binding  screws  communicate  wiih  the  extre 

of  a  galvanometer  wire  when  ihe  iherrao-electric  current  is  to  be  observed. 

944.  Seoqaerel's  tbermo-eleotrto  bBttcry. —  Becquerel  has  found  that 
artificial  sulphurct  of  copper  heated  from  200°  lo  300'  is  powerfully  positive, 
and  that  a  couple  of  this  substance  and  copper  has  an  electromotive  force 
nearly  ten  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  bismuth  and  copper  couple  in  fig.  856. 
Native  sulphurct,  on  the  contrary,  is  powerfully  negative.  As  the  anificia) 
sulphuret  only  melts  at  about  1,035°,  i'  "i^y  be  used  at  very  high  tempera- 
tures. The  metal  joined  with  it  is  German  silver  {90  of  copper  and  ro  of 
nickel).     Fig.  860  represents  the  arrangement  of  a  battery  of  50  couples 


arranged  in  two  series  of  25.  Fig.  862  gives  on  a  laJ^er  scale  the  view  ofa 
single  couple,  and  fig.  36i  that  of  6  couples  in  two  series  of  3.  The  sulphuret 
is  cut  in  the  form  of  rectangular  prisms,  10  centimetres  in  length,  by  18  huil 
in  breadth,  and  iz  mm.  thick.  In  front  is  a  plate  ofGerman  silver  m,  intended 
to  protect  the  sulphuret  from  roasting  when  it  is  placed  in  a  gas  flame. 
Below  [here  is  a  plate  of  German  silver  MM,  which  is  bent  several  times  so 


Fig.  B61.  Fin.  86j. 

as  to  be  joined  to  the  sulphuret  of  the  next,  and  so  on.  The  couples,  thus 
arranged  in  two  series  of  2;,  are  fixed  to  a  wooden  fiame  supported  by  two 
brass  columns  A  B,  on  which  it  can  be  more  Or  less  raised.  Below  the  couples 
is  a  brass  troi^h,  through  which  water  is  constantly  flowing,  arriving  by 
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^e  tube  b  and  emerging  by  the  stopcock  r.  The  plates  of  German  silver 
are  thus  kept  at  a  constant  temperature.  On  each  side  of  the  trough  are  two 
long  burners  on  the  Argand  principle,  fed  by  gas  from  a  caoutchouc  tube,  a. 
The  frame  being  sufficiently  lowered,  the  ends  are  kept  at  a  temperature  of 
200°  or  300°.  For  utilising  the  current,  two  binding  screws  are  placed  on 
the  left  of  the  frame,  one  communicating  with  the  first  sulphuret,  that  is,  the 
positive  pole,  and  the  other  with  the  last  German  silver,  or  the  negative  pole. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  frame  are  two  binding  screws,  which  facilitate  the 
arrangement  of  the  couples  in  different  ways. 

945.  Olamona**  tliermo-electrlo  battery.— Of  the  attempts  which  have 
been  made  to  apply  thermo-electric  currents  to  directly  practical  purposes 
the  most  successful  has  been  Clamond's,  which  is  used  both  for  telegraphic 
purposes  and  also  for  electroplating.  Its  characteristic  features  are  the 
construction  and  arrangement  of  the  elements,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
heating  is  effected. 

The  negative  element  consists  of  an  alloy  of  two  parts  of  antimony  and 
one  of  zinc,  forming  a  flat  spindle-shaped  bar  from  2  to  3  inches  in  length,  by 
f  in.  in  thickness  (fig.  864).  The  positive  metal  is  a  thin  strip  or  lug  of  tin- 
plate,  stamped  as  represented  at  aa'  in  fig.  863  ;  this  is  then  bent  in  as  shown 
at  ^,  and  being  held  in  a  mould,  the  alloy,  which  melts  at  260°  C,  is  poured 
in.  The  individual  elements  have  then  the  appearance  represented  in  fig. 
864,  and  to  connect  them  together  the  tin  lugs  are  bent  into  shape,  and  joined 
in  a  circle  of  elements  (fig.  865),  being  kept  in  their  position  by  a  paste  of 
asbestos  and  soluble  glass ;  fiat  rings  of  this  composition  are  also  made, 
and  are  placed  between  each  series  of  rings  piled  over  each  other  ;  the  con- 
nection between  the  individual  elements  and  between  the  sets  of  rings  is 
made  by  soldering  together  the  projecting  ends  of  the  tin  lugs.  Thin  plates 
of  mica  are  placed  between  the  alloy  and  the  tin  plate,  excepting  at  the 
place  of  soldering.  Looked  at  from  the  inside 
the  faces  of  the  battery  present  the  appearance 
of  a  perfect  cylinder. 

The  heating  is  effected  by  means  of  coal 
gas,  admitted  through  an  earthenware  tube, 
AB,  fig.  866,  perforated  by  numerous  small 
holes  ;  this  is  surrounded  by  a  somewhat  larger 
iron  tube  CJD,  reaching  nearly  to  the  top  of  the 
cylinder,  which  is  closed  by  a  lid,  E  F.  Aii 
enters  at  the  bottom  of  this  tube,  and  the  heated  gases  passing  up  the  tube, 
curl  over  the  top,  descend  on  the  outside,  and  escape  by  a  chimney  GH.  This 
arrangement  economises  gas  and  prevents  danger  from  overheating,  as  the 
gas-jets  do  not  impinge  directly  on  the  element.  The  supply  of  gas  is 
regulated  by  an  automatic  arrangement,  so  that  the  temperature  is  not 
higher  than  about  200^. 

A  battery  of  60  such  elements  has  an  electro-motive  force  of  three  volts, 
and  an  internal  resistance  of  i  J  ohms.  The  amount  of  the  gas  consumed 
per  hour  for  this  size  is  three  cubic  feet,  and  such  a  battery  costs  four 
pounds. 

946.  Melloni's  tbermoiniiltipiier. — We  have  already  noticed  the  use 
which   Melloni  made  of  Nobili's  pile,  in  conjunction  with  the  galvano- 
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meter,  for  meuaring  the  most  feeble  aherations  of  tenqientiiTe.     Tlw 
aiTangement  he  used  for  his  experiment  is  represented  in  fig.  867. 

On  a  wooden  base,  provided  with  levelling  screws,  a  graduated  copper 
rule,  about  a  metre  long,  is  fixed  edgeways.    On  (bis  rule  the  various  pans 


Fifrses. 
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composing  the  apparatus  are  placed,  and  their  distance  can  be  fixed  by 

means  ofbinding screws,  a  is  asupport  for  a  Locatelli's  lamp,  or  other  source 
of  heat ;  F  and  E  arc  screens  :  C  is  a  support  for  the  bodies  under  experi- 
ment, and  m  is  a  thermo -electrical  batterj'.  Near  the  apparatus  is  a  gal- 
vanometer D  ;  this  has  only  a  comparatively  few  turns  of  a  tolerably  thick 


Fg  86r 

(1  mm,)  copper  wire  ;  for  the  electromotive  force  of  the  thermo  .currents  is 
small,  and  as  the  in  te ma!  resistance  is  small  too,  for  it  only  consists  of  metal, 
it  is  clear  that  no  (;reat  resistance  can  be  introduced  into  the  circuit  if  the 
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current  is  not  to  be  completely  stopped.  Such  galvanometers  are  called 
thermomultipliers.  The  delicacy  of  this  apparatus  is  so  great  that  the  heat 
of  the  hand  is  enough  at  a  distance  of  a  yard  from  the  pile  to  deflect  the 
needle  of  the  galvanometer. 

In  using  it  for  measuring  temperature,  the  relation  of  the  deflection  of  the 
needle,  and  therefore  of  the  strength  of  the  current,  to  the  difference  of  the 
temperatures  of  the  two  ends,  must  be  determined.  That  known,  the  tem- 
peratures of  the  ends  not  exposed  to  the  source  of  heat  being  known,  the 
observed  deflection  gives  the  temperature  of  the  other,  and  therewith  the 
intensity  of  the  source  of  heat. 

947.  Properties  and  uses  of  tbenno-eleotrie  onrronts. — Thermo-elec- 
tric currents  are  of  extremely  low  potential,  but  of  great  constancy  :  for  their 
opposite  junctions,  by  means  of  melting  ice  and  boiling  water,  can  easily  be 
kept  at  o®  and  100^  C.  On  this  account.  Ohm  used  them  in  the  experimental 
establishment  of  his  law.  They  can  produce  all  the  actions  of  the  ordinary 
battery  in  kind,  though  in  less  degree.  By  means  of  a  thermo-electrical  pile 
consisting  of  769  elements  of  iron  and  German  silver,  the  ends  of  which 
diflfered  in  temperature  by  about  10°  to  1 5°,  Kohlrausch  proved  the  presence 
of  free  positive  and  negative  electricity  at  the  two  ends  of  the  open  pile 
respectively.  He  found  that  the  density  of  the  free  electricity  was  nearly 
proportional  to  the  number  of  elements,  and  also  that  the  electromotive  force 
of  a  single  element  under  the  above  circumstances  was  about  -^^^^  that  of 
a  single  DanielPs  element.  On  account  of  their  feeble  tension,  thermo- 
electric piles  produce  only  feeble  chemical  actions.  Botto,  however,  with 
120  platinum  and  iron  wires,  has  decomposed  water. 

948.  Booqnorel's  eleetrloal  tliormoiiiotor. — This  consists  of  a  copper 
and  iron  wire  of  many  yards  in  length  soldered  at  their  ends,  but  otherwise 
insulated  from  each  other  by  being  covered  with  gutta-percha.  The  copper 
wire  is  cut  twice  and  connected  with  the  binding  screws  of  a  galvanometer 
(6g.  868).  One  of  the  solderings  is  arranged  in  the  place  whose  temperature 
is  to  be  measured.  In  the  figure  it  is  at  B  at  the  top  of  a  pole  A,  and  is 
underneath  a  hood,  which  protects  it  from  rain  and  the  sun,  but  allows  air  to 
circulate  round  it. 

The  other  soldering  is  immersed  in  mercury  contained  in  a  glass  tube, 
and  which  in  turn  is  placed  in  a  large  cylinder  C  containing  ether.  On  one 
side  is  a  very  delicate  thermometer  /,  which  indicates  the  temperature  of  the 
ether.  By  means  of  a  small  bellows  S,  a  caoutchouc  tube  and  a  glass  tube, 
a  current  of  air  can  be  sent  through  the  ether,  which  being  thus  vaporised  is 
cooled.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  temperature  of  the  ether  is  to  be  raised,  a 
tinplate  vessel  containing  hot  water  is  brought  near  the  cylinder  C. 

These  details  being  known,  when  the  solderings  are  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture no  current  is  produced  in  the  circuit,  and  the  galvanometer  remains  at 
zero  ;  but  when  there  is  the  least  difference  in  temperature,  the  deflection  of 
the  galvanometer  tells  which  of  these  solderings  is  the  hottest.  If  it  is  the 
one  which  is  immersed  in  the  mercury,  the  bellows  is  worked  until,  the  ether 
being  cooled,  the  galvanometer  reverts  to  zero.  The  two  solderings  being 
then  at  the  same  temperature  the  thermometer  /  at  once  indicates  the  tem- 
perature in  3. 

Becquerel  has  applied  this  instrument  to  investigations  on  the  tempera - 
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ture  of  the  ground  iit  various  depths,  tlut  of  the  ur  at  diAbrent  heigfats,  and 
also  on  the  temperature  of  plants  and  animals 

949.  ■aoqaarai'B  aiaotriA  pyroniMar. — This  apparatus  is  an  improved 
fonn  of  one  originally  devised  by  Pouillet.     It  consisU  (fig.  869)  of  two  wires, 
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one  of  platinum  and  the  other  of  palladium,  both  two  metres  in  length  and 
a  square  millimetre  in  section.  Theyare  not  soldered  at  the  ends,  but  firmly 
tied  for  a  distance  of  .t  centimetre  with  fine  platinum  wire,  TTie  palladium 
wire  is  enclosed  in  a  thin  porcelain  tube:  the  platinum  wire  is  on  the  outside, 
and  the  whole  is  enclosed  in  a  larger  porcelain  tube  P.  At  the  end  of  this 
is  the  junction,  which  is  adjusted  in  the  place  the  temperature  of  which  is 
to  be  investigated.  At  the  other  end  project  the  platinum  and  palladium 
wires  m  and  «,  which  are  soldered  to  two  copper  wires  that  lead  the  current 
to  a  magnetometer  G.  These  wires  at  the  junction  are  placed  in  a  glass  tube 
immersed  in  ice,  so  that,  being  both  at  the  same  temperature,  they  give  rise 

The  magnetometer,  which  was  devised  by  Weber,  is  in  effect  a  laine 
galvanometer.  It  consists  of  a  magnetised  bar  a,  b,  placed  in  the  centre  of 
a  copper  frame,  which  deadens  the  oscillations  (904)  and  rests  on  a  stirrup, 
H,  which  in  turn  is  suspended  to  a  long  and  very  fine  platinum  wire.  On 
the  siirrup  is  fixed  a  mirror  M,  which  moves  with  the  magnet,  and  gives 
by  reflection  the  image  of  divisions  traced  on  a  horizontal  scale  E  at  a 
distance.  These  divisions  are  observed  by  a  telescope.  With  this  view, 
before  the  current  passes,  the  imageof  the  zero  ofthe  scale  ismade  to  coincide 
with  the  micrometer  wire  of  the  telescope ;  then  the  slightest  deflection  of 
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the  mirror  gives  the  image  of  another  division,  and  therefore  the  angular 
deflection  of  the  bar  (522).  This  angle  is  always  small,  and  should  not 
exceed  3  or  4  degrees  :  this  is  effected  by  placing,  if  necessary,  a  rheostat  or 
any  resistance  coil  in  the  circuit.  The  angular  deflection  being  known,  the 
intensity  of  the  current  and  the  temperature  of  the  junction  are  deduced 
from  pyromeiic  tables.  These  are  constructed  by  interpolation  when  the 
strengths  are  known  which  correspond  to  two  temperatures  near  those  to  be 


observed.  The  indications  of  the  pyrometer  extend  to  the  fusing  point  of 
palladium. 

95a  PeiU«r'a  otom.— When,  on  a  bar  of  bismuth,  ISB',  cut  half-way 
through  at  its  centre  (fig,  870),  is  soldered  a  bar  of  antimony  with  a  similar 
cut,  and  when  the  ends  A  and  B  are  connected  with  a  galvanometer,  the 
needle  of  the  galvanometer  is  deflected  in  one  direction  when  the  junction 
is  heated  and  in  the  other  when  it  is  cooled. 

Peltier  found  that  when  A'  was  connected  with  one  pole,  and  li'  with  the 
other  pole  of  a  voltaic  element,  so  that  a  current  passed  from  A'  through 
the  junction  to  B',  the  needle  was  deflected  in  such  a  direction  as  to  show 
that  the  junction  was  heated  when  the  positive  current  passed  from  A'  to 
B',  while  it  was  cooled  when   the  current  passed  in  the  opposite  direction. 
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1  the  cooling  effect    ibis    experiment   may  be    made   by 

I.      ,%  in  two  tubulures  in  an  air  thennometer,  a   compound 

bar  consisting  of  bismuth  ;Lnd  antimony  soldered  to- 

H  f     (^»--)       gether,  in  such  a  manner  lliai  the  ends  project  on  each 

I       — 1       side.    The  projecting  parts  are  provided  with  binding 

A*^i^^^i^^A    screws,  so  as  to  allow  a  current  to  be  passed  through. 

I "  When  the  positive  current  passes  frorn  the  antimony  to 

J  the  bismuth,  the  air  in  the  bulb  is  heated,  it  expands. 

and  the  liquid  in  the  stem  sinks  ;  but  if  it  passes  in  the 

fig  670-  opposite  direction  the  air  is  cooled,  it  coniracls,  and  the 

liquid  rises  in  the  stem.     This  is  called  the  Peltier  effect.     The  current  must 

not  be  too  strong  ;  that  of  a  single  Bunsen's  cell  is  usually  sufficient ;  il 

is  best  regulated  by  a  rheostat  (949). 

These  experiments  form  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  principle,  that 
whenever  the  effects  of  heat  are  reversed,  heal  is  produced  ;  and  whenever 
the  effects  ordinarily  produced  by  heat  are  otherwise  produced,  cold  is  tie 
result ;  for  cooling  lakes  place  when  the  current  is  in  the  sajne  direction 
as  the  thermo- current  produced  at  the  junctions,  and  heating  when  the 
current  is  in  the  opposite  direction. 
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CHAPTER   IX 

DETERM I  NATION   OK  ELECTRICAL 

-A  Rheosltit  is  an  instrument  by  which  the  r 
of  any  given  circuit  can  be  increased  or  diminished  without  opening  the 
circuit.  The  original  form  invented  by 
Wheatstone  consists  of  two  parallel 
cylinders,  one,  A,  of  brass,  the  other,' 
"i,  of  wood  (fig.  871).  In  the  latter 
there  is  a  spiral  groove,  which  termi- 
nates at  n  in  a  brass  ring,  to  which  is 
6xedtheeadof  a  (inc  brass  wire.  This 
wire,  which  is  about  40  yards  long,  is 
partially  coiled  on  the  groove;  it  passes 
to  the  cylinder  A,  and,  after  a  great 
niunber  of  turns  on  this  cylinder,  is 
Axed  at  the  extremity  e.  Two  binding 
screws,  »  and  o,  connected  with  the 
battery,  communicate  by  two  steel  . 
plates ;  one  with  the  cylinder  A,  the 
other  with  the  ring  a. 

When  a  current    enters  at   0,    it 
simply  traverses  that  portion  of  the  wii 

windings  are  insulated  by  the  grooves  ;  passing  ihence  to  the  cylinder  A, 
which  is  of  metal,  and  in  contact  with  the  wire,  the  current  passes  directly 
to  wi,  and  thence  to  «.  Hence,  if  the  length  of  the  current  is  to  be  increased, 
the  handle  d  must  be  turned  from  right  to  left.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  to  be  diminished,  the  handle  is  to  be  fixed  on  the  axis  c,  and  turning 
then  from  left  to  right,  the  wire  is  coiled  on  the  cylinder  A.  The  length  of 
the  circuit  is  indicated  in  feet  and  inches,  by  two  needles,  at  the  end  of 
the  apparatus  not  seen  in  the  Agure,  which  are  moved  by  the  cylinders  A 
andB. 

952.  SetermlnfttloiiorttaraaUtuieaafBeaBanotor.  Kadooed  l«BKtb> 
If  in  the  circuit  of  a  constant  element  a  tangent  galvanometer  be  interposed, 
a  certain  deflection  of  the  needle  will  be  produced.  If,  then,  different 
lengths  of  copper  wire  of  the  same  diameter  be  successively  interposed, 
corresponding  deflections  will  in  each  case  be  produced.  Let  us  suppose 
that  in  a  particular  case  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  deflection  (S23)  observed 
with  the  element  and  tangent  galvanometer  alone  was  r88,  and  that  when 
5,  40,  70,  and  100  yards  of  copper  wire  were  successively  placed  in  the 
circuit,  the  tangents  of  the  corresponding  deflections  were  0'849,  0172, 
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cylinder  B,  where  the 
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0-105,  o^i^  0-074.  Now,  in  this  experiment,  tbe  to 
two  components ;  the  resistance  ofiered  by  tbe  ' 
galvanometer,  and  the  resistance  ofleicd  l^  the 
former  resistance  may  be  supposed  to  be  equal  to  tl 
copper  wire  of  the  same  diameter  as  that  used,  and 
ing  relations : — 

-  Length  ofvnre.  Ttu^ 

X         yards 

■»-+5 


If  the  intensities  of  tbe  currents  are  inversely  a 
as  the  lengths  of  the  circuits — the  proportion  must 
X-.  j-4  500-849  :  1-886; 
from  which  ^•4'ii.  Combining,  in  like  manner,  tl 
get  a  series  of  numbers,  the  mean  of  which  is  4-08 
offered  by  the  element  and  galvanometer  is  equal 
yards  of  such  copper  wire,  and  this  is  said  to  be  1 
element  and  galvanometer  in  tenns  of  the  copper 

It  is  of  great  scientific  and  practical  importance 
of  eotmparison  of  resistance,  and  numeroai  such  hat 
proposed  the  resistance  of  a  metre  of  a  special  co 
diameter.  Copper  is,  however,  ill  adapted  for  tht 
to  obtain  p\ire.  Mathiessen  proposed  an  altoy  of 
ing  two  parts  of  gold  and  one  of  silver;  its  condi 
affected  by  impurities  in  the  metals,  by  annealing, 
of  temperature. 

Siemens  unit  is  a  metre  of  pure  mercury,  havi 
millinielre.  Its  actual  material  reproduction  for  c 
silver  ivirc  3'8  metres  in  length, and  0-9  mm.  in  dial 
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once  boxesy  ^%,  872.  Fig.  873  represents  the  way  in  which  resistance  coils 
are  affixed  inside  the  box.  On  the  top  of  the  box,  which  is  of  slate  or 
ebonite,  are  a  number  of  solid  prismatic  pieces  of  brass  fixed  a  little  dis- 
tance apart ;  at  their  ends  are  conical 
perforations  in  which  fit  brass  plugs. 
Inside  the  box  are  fitted  to  these  brass 
pieces  the  various  lengths  of  wires 
which  represent  very  accurately  the  re- 
sistances ;  they  are  covered  with  insu- 
lated wire,  and  are  wound  double,  so 
as  to  neutralise  any  extraneous  induc- 
tive action.  If  the  terminals  of  a  circuit 
are  connected  with  TT',  fig.  872,  and 
all  the  plugs  are  inserted,  the  resistance 
box  offers  no  appreciable  resistance,  for  the  current  passes  by  the  plugs 
and  the  massive  metal ;  but  by  taking  out  any  of  the  plugs  the  current  has 
to  pass  through  the  wire  coil  between  the  two  brass  pieces,  and  thus  its 
resistance  is  introduced.  In  the  figure  this  represents  the  use  of  a  resist- 
ance of  74  ohms. 

The  coils  are  in  multiples  and  submultiples  of  ohms,  and  are  so  arranged 
that  their  combination  may  be  as  greatly  varied  with  as  few  resistances  as 
possible.  Thus  a  set  of  eleven  coils  of  o*i,  02,  0*2,  o'5,  2,  2,  5,  10,  10,  20  and 
50  enables  us  to  introduce  any  resistance  from  o*i  to  100  into  the  circuit. 

Resistance  boxes  have  almost  entirely  superseded  the  rheostat  and 
similar  instruments.  They  are  more  accurate,  and  not  nearly  so  likely  to 
suffer  from  use. 

954.  Absolute  meaanre  of  oleotrical  resistance. — When  the  resistance 
of  any  conductor  has  been  measured  and  expressed  by  reference  to  any  of 
the  standards  of  resistance  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  the  num- 
ber denoting  the  result  of  the  measurement  still  does  not  tell  us  what  the 
resistance  of  the  conductor  in  question  really  is ;  it  only  tells  us  what  mul- 
tiple it  is  of  the  resistance  of  the  particular  conductor  with  which  the  com- 
parison has  been  made.  It  gives  us  merely  a  relative,  and  not  an  absolute 
measure.  Just  in  the  same  way,  if  we  are  told  that  the  pressure  of  the  steam 
in  a  boiler  is  equal  to  (say)  8  atmospheres  (157),  this  statement  does  not  in 
itself  enable  us  to  form  any  estimate  of  what  the  actual  pressure  of  the  steam 
is  :  it  only  tells  us  that,  whatever  the  pressure  of  an*  atmosphere  may  be, 
that  of  the  steam  is  8  times  as  great.  In  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  cal- 
culate what  effects  the  pressure  of  the  steam  is  capable  of  producing,  we 
require  to  have  it  stated  in  absolute  measure,  that  is,  not  how  much  greater 
or  less  it  is  than  some  other  pressure — but  what  actual  force  is  exerted  by  it 
on  each  unit  of  surface.  So,  for  very  many  purposes  we  require  absolute 
measures  of  electrical  resistance,  instead  of  mere  comparisons  of  the  resist- 
ance of  one  conductor  with  that  of  another. 

To  see  how  it  is  possible  to  get  an  absolute  measure  of  resistance,  we 
must  go  back  to  the  fundamental  meaning  expressed  by  the  term.  If,  by 
any  means  whatever,  a  definite  electromotive  force  (difference  of  potential)  is 
maintained  between  any  two  given  cross-sections  of  a  conductor,  a  constant 
electric  current  flows  from  one  cross-section  to  the  other,  and,  for  the  same 

QQ3 
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conductor,  the  ratio  of  the  rlectmmoh've  force  to  the  stratgth  of  the  resulting 
eurrmtis  constant  That  is,  if  E„  E„  E„  .  .  .  be  various  values  succes- 
sively given  to  the  electromotive  force,  and  C,,  C„  C„  ,  .  ,  be  the  corre- 
sponding strengths  of  ihe  current,  then 


=  R  (a  constant). 


This  constant  ratio  of  electromotive  force  to  strength  of  current  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  individual  conductor  employed,  and  is  called  its  electrical 
resistance.  And,  when  the  resistance  of  a  conductor  is  stated  as  the  value 
of  the  ratio  in  question,  Ihe  statement  gives  us  the  absolute  measure  of  the 
resistance  :  that  is,  it  gives  us  definite  information  about  the  electrical  pro- 
perties of  thai  particular  conductor  without  implying  a  comparison  of  ii  with 
any  other  conductor. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  absolute  resistance  of  a  given  condurtoris 
determined  if  we  can  ascertain  the  ratio  of  any  electromotive  force  to  the 
Strength  of  the  current  which  it  is  capable  of  producing  in  the  conductor  in 
question.  It  is  not,  however,  needful  to  make  an  independent  measurement 
of  this  ratio  in  the  case  of  every  conductor  whose  resistance  we  require  to 
know  ;  it  is  sufficient  lo  determine  it  once  for  all  for  some  one  conductor,  and 
then,  taking  this  conductor  as  a  standard,  to  compare  the  resistance  of  other 
conductors  with  that  of  this  one,  by  means  of  Whealstone's  Bridge  (948), 
or  aay  other  convenient  method. 

The  methods  available  for  detennming  the  ratio  between  dectromotive 
force  and  resistance,  required  for  an  absolute  measurement  of  resistance, 
depend  on  the  electromagnetic  phenomena  presented  by  electric  conductors 
and  currents  ;  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  indicate  the  general  principles 
upon  which  such  methods  can  be  founded.  From  what  has  been  said  it  will 
be  seen  that  any  method  for  this  purpose  involves  a  measurement  of  electro- 
motive force  and  a  measurement  of  the  strength  of  a  current.  It  will  be 
convenient  to  treat  these  two  parts  of  the  process  separately. 

A.  Absolute  measurement  of  electromotive  force. — When  any  electric 
conduaor  is  moved  in  a  magnetic  field  (707),  that  is  to  say,  in  any  region 
where  there  is  magnetic  force,  an  electromotive  force  is  in  general  developed 
in  the  conductor  during  its  motion.  The  magnitude  of  this  electromotive 
force  depends  upon  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic  field,  on  the  length  and 
form  of  the  conductor,  and  on  the  velocity  and  direction  of  its  motion.  The 
simplest  case  is  presented  by  a  straight  conductor,  with  its  length  perpen- 
dicular to  the  direction  of  the  force  in  a  uniform  magnetic  field,  and  moving 
at  right  angles  to  its  length  and  to  the  direction  of  the  force.  If  T  be  the 
intensity  of  the  field,  /  the  length  of  the  conductor,  and  v  the  velocity,  the 
electromotive  force  E  is 

E=*T/i', 
where  k'xs  a,  constant,  depending  on  the  unit  adopted  for  the  measurement 
of  electromotive  force.  If  we  define  the  unit  of  electromotive  force  as  thai 
which  is  developed  in  a  conductor  of  unit  length  movinglia  the  way  specified 
above)  with  unit  velocity  in  a  magnetic  field  of  unit  intensity,  the  constant  if 
becomes  -  1,  and  the  value  of  E  is 

E-TA/. 
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If  the  length  and  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  conductor  are  not  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  of  magnetic  force,  we  must  project  both  on  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  force  ;  thus,  if  the  conductor  is  inclined 
at  an  angle  a,  and  moves  in  a  direction ,  making  an  angle  /9,  both  being 
measured  from  the  direction  of  magnetic  force,  the  electromotive  force 
becomes 

E  «  T/  sin  a,  V  sin  p. 

If  the  conductor  is  bent  in  any  way,  so  that  a  has  different  values  for  differ- 
ent parts,  and  if  the  direction  or  velocity  of  its  motion  varies  from  one  part  to 
another,  we  may  conceive  of  it  as  divided  into  a  great  number  of  equal  parts, 
each  so  small  that  no  sensible  variation  of  a,  0,  or  v  can  occur  within  it,  we 
may  calculate  the  electromotive  force  due  to  each  of  these  small  parts  taken 
separately  by  the  last  formula,  and  then,  adding  all  the  results  together,  we 
obtain  the  electromotive  force  developed  in  the  whole  conductor.  A  little 
consideration  will  show  that  the  following  statement  is  equivalent  to  that  just 
given  :  namely,  the  electromotive  force  generated  in  a  conductor  moving 
in  any  manner  in  a  magnetic  field  is  proportional  at  each  instant  to  the 
rate  0/ variation  of  the  area  swept  over  by  its  projection  on  a  plane  perpentU- 
cuiar  to  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  force  ;  and  the  average  electromotive 
force  acting  in  the  conductor  during  any  interval  of  time  is  proportional 
directly  to  the  total  area  swept  over  by  its  projection  during  the  interval, 
and  inversely  to  the  length  of  the  interval. 

In  order  to  apply  practically  the  principles  that  have  been  pointed  out, 
it  is  most  convenient  to  take  advantage  of  the  magnetic  field  due  to  the 
magnetism  of  the  earth.  Throughout  any  moderate  space  at  a  distance 
from  magnets  or  masses  of  iron,  the  magnetic  force  due  to  the  earth  is 
uniform  in  intensity  and  direction.  Suppose,  then,  a  circular  conducting 
ring,  placed  so  that  its  plane  is  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  earth's 
magnetic  force— that  is,  to  the  direction  of  the  dipping  needle — to  be  turned 
through  half  a  revolution  about  one  of  its  diameters  ;  we  may  regard  its  pro- 
jection on  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  earth's  force  to  be 
made  up  of  the  projections  of  the  two  semicircles  into  which  it  is  divided  by 
the  axis  of  rotation.  During  the  half-turn  made  by  the  ring,  the  projection 
of  each  semicircle  sweeps  through  an  area  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  ring  ; 
but  one  projection  passes  over  this  area  in  one  direction,  and  the  other  in 
the  opposite  direction.  Consequently,  equal  electromotive  forces  are  gene- 
rated in  the  two  halves  of  the  ring,  in  opposite  directions  as  regarded  from 
outside,  but  both  in  the  same  direction  if  considered  as  tending  to  produce  a 
current  round  the  ring  :  the  total  electromotive  force  is  therefore  the  sum  of 
the  forces  in  the  two  halves,  and  if  r  be  the  radius  of  the  ring  and  therefore 
irr*  its  area,  and  n  the  number  of  revolutions  per  second,  so  that  the  time 

occupied  by  each  half-revolution  is  — ,  the  average  electromotive  force  act- 
ing  in  the  ring  as  it  rotates  uniformly  about  a  diameter,  is 

2T  .  jr«-T-  -i    =  4Tirr'« 
2n 

where  T  stands  for  the  whole  intensity  of  the  earth's  magnetic  force.     If 
instead  of  a  single  ring,  we  have  a  circular  coil  of  wire  of  u  convolutions, 
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utd  if  the  axis  of  rotation  makes  any  angle  a  witb 
tromotive  forcedue  to  the  rotation  of  the  ctnl  is 
£  -  \TMr*im  sin  a. 
Consequently,  the  rotation  of  a  coil  of  wire  under  t 
furnishes  the  means  of  obtaining  an  electromotive 
of  which  is  given  by  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic 
speed  of  the  coil,  and  the  position  of  its  axes  -of  n 
mine  the  strength  of  current  which  this  electron 
producing  in  a  given  conductor,  the  absolnte  resist 
at  once  known. 

B.  Absoiu/e  mtaturtnuni  of  the  Strtngtk  of  Ct 
measuring  the  strength  of  electric  currents  is  fou 
force  is  exerted  between  a  conductor  carrying  a  ci 
pole  in  its  neighbourhood.  In  general,  both  the  di 
as  seen  from  a  given  magnetic  pole,  vary  from  p( 
ductor,  so  that  it  is  generally  impossible  to  give  an 
law  according  to  which  a  given  current  acts  upi 
given  position.  But,  if  we  consider  only  a  very  si 
neither  the  distance  of  its  various  points  from  a  | 
their  directions,  can  vary  to  a  sensible  extent ;  an 
lions  are  constant,  the  law  of  the  force  between  '■ 
may  be  stated  as  follows  :  As  to  direction  the  for 
plane  containing  the  current  and  the  pole,  and  aci 
wards  the  left  hand  of  an  observer  looking  al  the 
current,  and  so  placed  that  the  nominal  direction  i 
feet  to  his  head,  or,  upon  a  south  pole,  towards  thi 
vet  similarly  placed  ;  as  lo  magnitude,  the  force  is 
the  length  {/)  and  lo  the  strength  (C)  of  the  currei 
magnetic  pole  (»i\  and  lo  the  sine  of  the  angle  (fl) 
the  current  with  a  straight  line,  drawn  from  it  to  il 
the  square  of  the  distance  (O  horn  the  current  to 
force  be  denoted  by_/;  we  have 

where  I-  is  n  constant,  depending  on  the  units  in  wl 
of  the  various  quantities  are  expressed.  If  we  d< 
current  as  the  str^nc/A  i>/.i  iurrcnt  of  whi\h  unit. 
t,tnic  from  ,i  iii,ii^c'tic  pi'le  of  unit  Urengih,  and  m 
angle  with  -i  liiie  iira\H  from  it  lo  tht pole,  exerts 
becomes  unity,  and  we  have 

The  most  convenient  way  of  founding  upon  th 
mcasuroment  of  the  strength  of  a  current  is  to  ca 
or  more  times  round  a  vertical  circle  of  known  ra 
of  the  magnetic  i.ieridian,  with  a  ver>-  shon  magne 
This  is  the  arraugeuient  of  the  tangent  galvanc 
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(823).  If  H  is  the  intensity  of  the  horizontal  component  of  the  earth's  mag- 
netic force,  the  force  which  must  be  exerted  upon  each  pole  of  a  magnet 
whose  poles  are  of  the  strength  +  m  and  —  m,  in  a  direction  perpendicular 
to  the  magnetic  meridian,  in  order  to  deflect  the  magnet  through  an  angle 
y  is 

f  =  Hm  tan  y. 

Putting  this  value  of/ into  the  expression  given  above  for  the  strength  of 
a  current,  we  have 

P  ^  Hw  tan  y  r^ 
ml  sin  B 

But  in  the  case  supposed,  that  of  a  tangent-galvanometer  with  the  current 
going  u'  times  round  the  circle,  we  have  l^u'zva^  if  a  is  the  radius  of  the 
cnrde ;  moreover,  the  distance  r*  of  each  part  of  the  current  from  the  magnet 
is  constant  and  equal  to  the  radius,  or  r'  =  ^x  and  the  angle  B  is  also  constant, 
being  everywhere  a  right  angle,  so  that  sin  ^  =  i ;  consequently  we  get  for 
the  strength  of  the  current  in  absolute  measure, 

C  «  — ; tan  y  « tan  y. 

muT.'na  2itu' 

We  have  thus  shown  how  both  electromotive  force  and  strength  of  cur- 
rent can  be  measured  in  absolute  units,  and  if  these  two  measurements  be 
combined,  the  ratio  of  the  numerical  value  of  the  electromotive  force,  acting 
in  a  conductor,  to  that  of  the  strength  of  the  resulting  current,  is  the  measure 
of  the  resistance  of  the  conductor  in  question.  Using  the  notation  employed 
above,  this  leads  to  the  following  expression  for  the  absolute  measure  of  re- 
sistance, 

P         E      4  Ttrr^un  sin  a  .  2irw' 
C  H  r'  tan  y 

Various  practical  methods  of  measurement  founded  upon  this  principle  have 
been  devised,  and  when  any  of  them  is  employed  the  value  of  the  resistance 
'under  investigation  is  obtained  by  putting  in  this  formula  the  values  of  elec- 
tromotive force  and  strength  of  current  that  result  from  the  particular 
arrangement  adopted. 

It  may  be  observed  with  regard  to  the  above  expression,  that  the  factors 
Wf  u,  u\  sin  a  and  tan  fi,  are  all  of  them  simple  numbers,  that  T  and  H  are 
quantifies  of  the  same  kind,  so  that  their  ratio  is  also  a  pure  number.  The 
only  factors  which  involve  reference  to  physical  units  are  therefore  r^,  r"  and 
jVy  and  the  two  former  being  both  distances,  the  ratio  r^-^r^  is  the  first  power 
of  a  distance,  while  «,  the  number  of  revolutions  per  unit  of  time,  is  the  re- 
ciprocal of  the  time  occupied  by  a  single  revolution.  Hence  the  expression 
for  the  absolute  resistance  of  a  conductor  is  in  all  cases  reducible  to 

adistance  ^  ^  numerical  factor  ; 
a  time 

that  is  to  say,  electrical  resistance  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  units  of 
length  (or  distance)  and  time  in  the  same  manner  as  a  velocity,  and  the 
satural  unit  of  resistance,  like  the  natural  unit  of  velocity,  would  be  repre- 
sented by  a  unit  of  length  per  unit  of  time.  Adopting  the  C.G.S.  system,  the  ab- 
solute unit  of  resistance  becomes  one  centimetre  per  secofid  \  such  a  resistance, 
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however,  is  so  small  that  resistances  commonly  occurring  in  practice  would 
have  to  be  represented  by  inconveniently  great  multiples  of  it.  As  a 
practical  standard  of  resistance,  it  is  therefore  more  usual  to  employ  the 
ohm  (963),  which  is  a  resistance  of  one  thousand  million  centimetres  per 
second,  or 

10^  centimetres 
I  second 

955.  "WiieatstoBe's  brtdffo. — The  various  methods  of  determining  the 
electrical  conductivity  of  a  body  consist  essentially  in  ascertaining  the  ratio 
between  the  resistance  of  a  certain  length  of  the  conductor  in  question, 
having  a  given  section,  to  that  of  a  known  length  of  a  known  section  of  some 
substance  taken  as  standard.  The  most  convenient  method  of  ascertaining 
experimentally  the  ratio  between  the  resistance  of  two  conductors  is  by  a 
method  known  as  that  of  Wheatstan^s  bridge,  the  general  principle  of  whidi 
may  be  thus  stated  : — 

The  conductors,  which  may  be  denoted  by  AB  and  BC,  are  connected  end 
to  end,  as  shown  in  fig.  874,  and  one  end  of  each  is  also  connected  with  1 
battery,  say  the  end  A  of  AB  with  the  positive  pole,  and  the  end  C  of  BC 
with  the  negative  pole ;  the  ends  that  are  in  connection  with  the  battery  are 
likewise  connected  together  by  another  conductor  AB^C.  A  current  will 
thus  pass  from  A  to  C  by  each  of  the  two  paths  ABC  and  AB'C,  and  there 


Fig.  874, 

will  be  a  gradual  fall  of  potential  in  passing  from  A  to  C  along  either  path, 
so  that  for  every  point  in  the  conductors  AB  and  BC,  there  is  a  point  in  the 
wire  AB'C  which  has  the  same  potential.  If  one  end  of  a  galvanometer 
wire  BGB'  be  connected  with  the  point  of  junction  B,  the  point  of  AB'C 
which  has  the  same  potential  as  the  point  B  can  be  found  by  applying  the 
other  end  of  the  galvanometer  wire  to  AB'C,  and  shifting  the  point  .of  con- 
tact towards  A  or  C  until  the  galvanometer  shows  no  deflection.  Let  B'  be 
the  point  so  found  ;  the  fact  that  when  it  is  connected  with  B  by  the  bridge 
BGB'  no  current  passes  from  one  to  the  other  proves  that  the  potential 
at  B'  is  the  same  as  the  potential  at  B.  From  this  it  follows  that  if  r  and  r' 
are  the  resistances  of  AB  and  BC  respectively,  and  s  and  s'  the  resistances 
of  AB'  and  B'C, 

r\r^^s  I  s\ 

If  the  conductor  AB'C  is  a  wire  of  uniform  material  and  diameter,  the 
ratio  of  the  resistances  s  and  s'  will  be  the  ratio  of  the  lengths  of  the  corre- 
sponding portions  of  wire,  and  can  therefore  be  at  once  really  ascertained. 

To  prove  this,  let  MN,  NO,  MN'  and  N'O'  (fig.  875)  be  taken  in  the 
same  straight  line,  proportional  respectively  to  the  several  resistances 
r,  r',  Sy  s' ;  and  let  MP  be  drawn  at  right  angles  to  O 'MO  of  a  length  pro- 
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>rtional  to  the  difference  of  potential  between  the  points  A  and  C.  Then 
the  straight  lines  PO  and  PO'  be  drawn,  the  potential  at  N  (the  point  of 
action  of  the  conductors  whose  resistances  r  and  r'  are  to  be  compared — 


Fig.  875. 

s.  the  point  corresponding  to  B  in  the  previous  figure)  will  be  given  by  the 
ngth  of  the  line  NQ,  drawn  from  N  at  right  angles  to  NO  ;  and  the  point 
'  (corresponding  to  B'  in  the  previous  figure)  where  the  potential  is  the 
me  as  at  N  will  be  found  by  drawing  QQ'  parallel  to  00',  and  letting  fall 
>m  Q'  the  perpendicular  Q'N'  upon  O'M.  The  geometry  of  the  figure 
ves  obviously. 

r+f^     MP  s^s'      MP' 


id  therefore  since  NQ«  NjQj 


r_ 


s 
s' 


A  convenient  form  of  Wheatstone's  bridge,  and  one  well  adapted  for 
irposes  of  instruction,  is  that  represented  in  fig.  876.  It  consists  of  a  long 
ahog^ny  board,  on  which  is  fixed  a  thick  copper  band,  which  practically 
fers  no  resistance.     To  the  ends  of  this  band  is  fixed  a  straight  platinum 


Fig.  876. 

re,  near  which  is  a  scale  divided  into  100  parts.  At  c  and  d  are  breaks 
the  copper  band,  provided  with  binding  screws,  in  which  are  introduced 
e  resistances  to  be  compared,  o  and  x.  The  wires,  from  an  element 
lich  gives  only  a  weak  current,  so  as  not  to  introduce  heating  effects, 
e  connected  with  the  binding  screws  d  and  d\  Another  wire  connects  the 
nding  screw  g  and  one  end  of  a  sensitive  galvanometer,  the  other  end 
which  is  connected  with  a  sliding  spring  contact-key  ^,  which  is  so 
instructed  that  when  the  knob  is  depressed  a  knife-edge  makes  contact 
ith  any  part  of  the  wire.    The  resistances  to  be  compared  having  been 
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introduced  at  c  and  i/,  the  position  on  die  platini 
at  which,  when  the  key  is  depressed,  the  needle ' 
deflected  When  this  is  found  for  instance  at  3. 
resistance  of  jt  -  34  :  66, 

The  principle  of  Wheatstone's  bridge  is  of  coi 
mencs  required  in  telegraphy,  and  many  other 
In  praaice  the  variations  of  the  resistance  are  ef 
ance  coils  (953)  suitably  arranged. 

The  resistance  of  a  galvanometer  may  be  det' 
of  the  four  conductors  of  a  Wheatstone's  bridge 
in  the  bridge  by  an  ordinary  contact-key.  Thi 
conductors  are  then  varied  until,  on  making  con 

956.  a^DlTklant  ooBdaotorsr — -The  resistanc 
as  wehave  seen  (835],  on  its  length,  section,  anc 
doctors,  C  and  C,  whose  length,  conductivity,  at 
X,X',  K^',  ta,a',  would  olTer  the  same  resistance,  an 
each  other  in  any  voltaic  circuit,  without  altering 

^  ~~i-, ;  and  such  coqduaors  are  said  to  be  ept 

example  will  best  illustrate  the  application  of  this 

It  is  required  to  know  what  length  of  a  cylind 

diameter  would  be  equivalent  to  I3  metres  of  c 

meter. 

Let  X  =  12  the  length  of  the  copper  wire  i  mi 
length  of  the  other  wire ;  then  since  in  this  cas< 
the  conductivity  is  the  same,  and  the  equation 
sections  of  the  wires  are  directly  as  the  squares  0 
we  have'g  =^^,  or  X'-  12  k  16-192.     That  is,  i^ 

mm.  in  thickness  would  only  offer  the  same  resist 
wire  I  mm.  in  thickness. 

How  thick  must  an  iron  wire  be  which  for  the 
same  resistance  as  a  copper  wire  25  mm.  in  diam 

Here,  the  length  being  the  same,  the  expressior 
the  sections  areas  the  squares  of  the  diameter,  itrf 
of  copper  is  unity,  and  that  of  iron  o'ljS.  Henc< 
or  rf"-6-2S-4-o'I38^4S-3  mm.  or  d" -dj  mm. 
copper  wire  2-5  mm.  in  diameter  might  be  replacf 
length,  provided  its  diameter  were  67  mm. 

957.  SaMnBlaatlon  of  tbe  iQtenwl  r«BlBt« 
following  is  a  method  of  determining  the  interna 
A  circuit  is  formed  consisting  of  oneelement,  a  rh' 
and  the  strength  C  is  noted  on  the  galvanometer. 
joined  with  the  first,  so  as  10  form  one  of  double  1 
the  resistance,  and  then  by  adding  a  length,  /, 
strength  is  brought  to  what  it  originally  was.  Th 
force,  and  R  the  resistance  of  the  element,  r  the 
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meter  and  the  other  parts  of  the  circuit ;  the  current  strength  C  in  the  one 

E                                          E 
case  is  C  «  ^  —  and  in  the  other  -  _ and  since  the  strength  in  both 

cases  is  the  same,  R  ==  2/. 

Another  method  is  that  due  to  Mance.  The  element  whose  internal 
resistance  is  to  be  determined  is  placed  in  one  of  the  arms  of  a  VVheatstone 
bridge  as  at  fig.  876,  a  resistance-box  being  placed  in  the  other.  The  gal- 
vanometer is  connected  with  the  ends  of  the  wire,  and  a  simple  contact-key  is 
interposed  in  the  ordinary  position  of  the  galvanometer,  and  by  trial  its  posi- 
tion is  found  for  the  sliding  contact  such  that  when  the  key  is  depressed  no 
alteration  is  produced  in  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer.  When  this  is 
Ibund  the  ordinary  conditions  of  the  bridge  hold,  that  is,  that  the  cross  pro- 
ducts of  the  resistances  are  equal. 

958.  Bleotrtoal  ooBdaotivlty. — We  can  regard  conductors  in  two 
aspects,  and  consider  them  as  endowed  with  a  greater  or  less  facility  for 
allowing  electricity  to  traverse  them,  a  property  which  is  termed  conductivity^ 
or  we  may  consider  conductors  interposed  in  a  circuit  as  offering  an  obstacle 
to  the  passage  of  electricity — that  is,  a  resistance  which  it  must  overcome. 
A  good  conductor  offers  a  feeble  resistance,  and  a  bad  conductor  a  great 
resistance.     Conductivity  and  resistance  are  the  inverse  of  each  other. 

The  conductivity  of  metals  has  been  investigated  by  many  physicists  by 
methods  analogous  in  general  to  that  described  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
and  very  different  results  have  been  obtained.  This  arises  mainly  from  the 
various  degrees  of  purity  of  the  specimens  investigated,  but  their  molecular 
condition  has  also  great  influence.  Matthiessen  found  the  difference  in  con- 
ductivity between  hard-drawn  and  annealed  silver  wire  to  amount  to  8*5, 
lor  copper  2*2,  and  for  gold  1*9  per  cent.  The  following  are  results  of  a 
series  of  careful  experiments  by  Matthiessen  on  the  electrical  conductivity 
of  metals  at  0°  C.  compared  with  silver  as  a  standard  : — 


Silver    . 

.       lOO'O 

Platinum 

• 

i8-o 

Copper . 

.       99-9 

Iron    . 

• 

168 

Gold 

800 

Tin     . 

• 

I3'i 

Sodium . 

37'4 

Lead  . 

• 

.        8-3 

Aluminum 

.      34-0 

German  Silver 

77 

Zinc 

29*0 

Antimony 

• 

4-6 

Cadmium 

.      237 

Mercury 

•                                      a 

1-6 

Brass    . 

22 -o 

Bismuth 

• 

1-2 

Potassium 

.         20-8 

Graphite 

• 

0*07 

Silver  and  copper  have  the  smallest  resistance  for  a  given  volume^  while 
aluminum  has  the  smallest  for  a  given  weight. 

The  conductivity  of  metals  is  diminished  by  an  increase  in  temperature. 
The  law  of  this  diminution  is  expressed  by  the  formula 

where  jc,  and  k^  are  the  conductivities  at  /  and  0°  respectively,  and  a  and  d 
are  constants,  which  are  probably  the  same  for  all  pure  metals.  For  ten 
metals  investigated  by  Matthiessen  he  found  that  the  conductivity  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  formula 

K  -  <c  o  ( I  -  0*0037647 1  +  0-00000834/'^). 
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It  seems  that  this  value  is  about  orcojfA  for  each  d^ree  C  This  co- 
efficient agrees  in  a  surprising  manner  with  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of 
gases,  which  is  ^^. 

Liquids  are  far  worse  conductors  than  metals.  The-  conductivity  of 
a  solution  of  one  part  of  chloride  of  sodium  in  loo  parts  of  water  is 
aouooooo  ^^^^  ^^  copper.  In  general,  acids  have  the  highest  and  solutions  of 
alkalies  and  neutral  salts  the  lowest  conductivity.  Yet,  in  solutions,  the 
conductivity  does  not  increase  in  direct  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  salt 
dissolved.  If  two  badly  conducting  liquids  be  mixed  the  conductivity  of  the 
mixture  is  greater  than  that  of  either  of  the  constituents. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  conductivity  of  a  few  liquids  as  compared 
Mrith  that  of  pure  silver. 


Pure  silver        .....      100^000,000,000 

Nitrate  of  copper,  saturated  solution  . 

8990 

Sulphate  of  copper           ditto 

5420 

Chloride  of  sodium            ditto 

31520 

Sulphate  of  zinc                 ditto 

5770 

Sulphuric  acid,  I' 10  sp.  gr. 

990/0 

„           „      1-24sp.gr.      . 

132750 

„            „      1-40sp.gr.      . 

90750 

Nitric  acid,  commercial          .... 

88680 

Distilled  water  ..... 

7 

The  last  number  was  that  found  by  Kohlrausch  for  distilled  water,  whidi 
had  been  specially  purified.  Accordingly,  a  disc  of  water  a  millimetre  in 
thickness  offers  the  same  resistance  as  a  column  of  silver  of  the  same  diameter, 
but  of  a  length  equal  to  that  of  the  moon's  orbit.  The  least  trace  of  im- 
purity in  water  markedly  raises  its  conductivity  :  thus  standing  in  the  air  for 
5  hours  doubles  it ;  the  addition  of  a  millionth  part  of  sulphuric  acid  that  is, 
a  drop  in  about  17  gallons — increases  the  conductivity  tenfold. 

Liquids  and  fused  conductors  increase  in  conductivity  by  an  increase  of 
temperature.    This  increase  is  expressed  by  the  formula 

r,«K„  (i  +a/), 

and  the  values  of  a  are  considerable.     Thus,  for  a  saturated  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  copper,  it  is  0*0286. 

The  influence  of  light  upon  electrical  conductivity  in  the  case  of  selenium 
has  been  already  alluded  to  (930),  and  is  directly  proved  by  the  following 
experiment.  A  thin  strip  of  this  metalloid,  about  38  mm.  in  length,  by  13 
in  breadth,  was  provided  at  the  ends  with  conducting  wires  and  placed  in  a 
box  with  a  draw-lid.  The  selenium,  having  been  carefully  balanced  in  a 
Wheatstone's  bridge,  was  exposed  to  diffused  light  by  withdrawing  the 
lid,  when  the  resistance  at  once  fell  in  the  ratio  of  1 1  to  9.  On  exposure  to 
the  various  spectral  colours,  after  having  been  in  the  dark,  it  was  found  to 
be  most  affected  by  the  red  ;  but  the  maximum  action  was  just  outside  the 
red,  where  the  resistance  fell  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  2.  Momentary  exposure 
to  the  light  of  a  gas  lamp  or  even  to  that  of  a  candle  causes  a  diminution 
of  resistance.  Exposure  to  full  sunlight  diminished  the  resistance  to 
one  half. 
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The  effect  produced  on  exposure  to  light  is  immediate,  while  recurrence 
to  the  normal  state  takes  place  more  slowly.  A  vessel  of  hot  water  placed 
near  the  strip  produced  no  efTect,  and  hence  the  phenomenon  cannot  be  due 
to  heat,  but  there  appear  to  be  certain  rays  which  have  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing a  molecular  change  in  the  selenium  by  which  its  conductivity  is  in- 
creased. 

959.  Betermiaatloii  of  eleetroinotlve  foroe.  IVlieatstoae's  mettiod. 
In  the  circuit  of  the  element  whose  electromotive  force  is  to  be  determined 
a  tangent  galvanometer  and  a  rheostat  are  inserted,  the  latter  being  so 
arranged  that  the  strength,  C,  of  the  current  is  a  definite  amount ;  for 
example,  the  galvanometer  indicates  45°.  By  increasing  the  amount  of  the 
rheostat  wire  by  the  length,  /,  a  diminished  strength,  c  (for  instance,  40°),  is 
obtained. 

A  second  standard  element  is  then  substituted  for  that  under  trial,  and 
by  arranging  the  rheostat,  the  strength  of  the  current  is  first  made  equal  to 
C,  and  then,  by  addition  of  /  lengths  of  the  rheostat,  is  made  -  c. 

Then  if  E  and  Ej  are  the  two  electromotive  forces,  R  and  Rj  their  resist- 
ances when  they  have  the  intensity  I,  and  /  and  /^  the  lengths  added,  we 
have 

Trial  Element.  Standard  Element. 

R  R, 

E  ,        E, 

"^"R-t-/  '"k,  +  /, 
from  which  we  have 

E-E,;.. 

Hence  the  electromotive  forces  of  the  elements  compared  are  directly  as  the 
lengths  of  the  wire  interposed. 

Another  method  is  described  by  Wiedemann.  The  two  elements  are 
connected  in  the  same  circuit  with  a  tangent  galvanometer,  or  other  appa- 
ratus for  measuring  strength,  first  in  such  a  manner  that  their  currents  go 
in  the  same  direction,  and  secondly  that  they  are  opposed.  Then  if  the 
electromotive  forces  are  E  and  E',  their  resistances  are  R  and  R',  the  other 
resistances  in  the  circuits  r,  while  C^  is  the  intensity  when  the  elements  are 
in  the  same  direction,  and  Q  the  intensity  when  they  go  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, then 

^^'^W^^r''''^^'^^'^V 

whence  E'  -  IJ^lZ^I 

C.  +  Cd 

960.  Siemeaa'  electrical  resistance  tbermometer. — Supposing  in  a 
Wheatstone's  bridge  arrangement,  after  the  ratio  r  :  r, «  j  :  j,  has  been  estab- 
lished, the  temperature  of  one  of  the  coils,  r,  for  instance,  be  increased,  the 
above  ratio  will  no  longer  prevail,  for  the  resistance  of  r  will  have  been 
altered  by  the  temperature,  and  the  ratio  of  s  and  s^  must  be  altered  so  as  to 
produce  equivalence.  On  this  idea  Siemens  has  based  a  mode  of  observing 
the  temperature  of  places  which  are  difficult  of  direct  access.     He  places  a 
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coil  of  known  resistance  in  the  particular  locality  whose  temperature  is  to  he 
observed  :  it  is  connected  by  means  of  long  good  conducting  wires  with  the 
place  of  observation,  where  it  forms  part  of  a  Wheatstone's  bridge  arrange- 
ment. The  resistance  of  the  coil  is  known  in  terms  of  the  rheostat,  and  by 
preliminary  trials  it  has  been  ascertained  how  much  additional  wire  must  be 
introduced  to  balance  a  given  increase  in  the  temperature  of  the  resistance 
coiL  This  being  known,  and  the  apparatus  adjusted  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture, when  the  temperature  of  the  resistance  coil  varies,  this  variation  in  either 
direction  is  at  once  known  by  observing  the  quantity  which  must  be  brou^t 
in  or  out  of  the  rheostat  to  produce  equivalence. 

This  apparatus  has  been  of  essential  service  in  watching  the  tempera- 
ture of  large  coils  of  telegraph  wire,  which,  stowed  away  in  the  hold  of  vessels, 
are  very  liable  to  become  heated.    It  might  also  be  used  for  the  continuous 
and  convenient  observation  of  underground  and  submarine  temperatures. 
If  a  coil  of  platinum  wire  were  substituted  for  the  copper,  the  apparatus  could 
be  used  for  watching  the  temperature  of  the  interior  of  a  furnace.    It  has 
been  found  that  the  magnetism  of  ships  (715)  excited  so  perturbing  an 
influence  on  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  as  to  make  its  indications 
untrustworthy.     Hence  for  use  in  such  cases  Siemens  replaces  the  galvano- 
meter, as  an  indicator,  by  a  voltameter  specially  constructed  for  the  purpose. 
The  same  principle  has  been  applied  by  Professor  Langley  to  the  inven- 
tion of  an  instrument  called  the  Bolometer^  for  measuring  radiant  heat    In 
the  two  arms  of  a  Wheatstone's  Bridge  are  introduced  resistances  which 
have  very  small  mass,  each  consisting  of  a  band  of  iron  half  a  millimetre  m 
breadth,  and  0*004  mms.  in  thickness  folded  on  itself  14  times  so  as  to  form 
a  rectangle  07  cm.  in  length  by  i  -2  cm.  in  breadth.    The  sensitiveness  is 
far  greater  than  that  of  the  most  sensitive  thermopile,  and  makes  it  possible 
to  measure  a  difference  of  temperature  of  the  ij^\^  of  a  degree  between  the 
two  resistances.     It  has  been  used  by  the  inventor  to  measure  the  distribu- 
tion of  heat  in  the  solar  spectrum. 

961.  Blvided  or  branob  oarrents. — In  fig.  %TJ  the  current  from  Bunsen's 
element  traverses  the  wire  rqpmn :  let  us  take  the  case  in  which  any  two 

points  of  this 
circuit,  n  and  ([, 
are  joined  by 
a  second  wire, 
nxq.  The  cur- 
rent will  then 
divide  at  the 
point  q  into  two 
others,  one  of 
^'8-  877-  which    goes  in 

the  direction  qpntn^  while  another  takes  the  direction  qxnm.  The  two  points 
q  and  n  from  which  the  second  conductor  starts  and  ends  are  called  the  points 
0/ derivation^  the  wire  qpm  and  the  wire  qxn  are  def  ived  wires.  The  currents 
which  traverse  these  wires  are  called  the  det  ived  ox  partial  currents)  the 
current  which  traversed  the  circuit  rqpnm  before  it  branches  is  ih^  primitive 
current :  and  the  name  principal  current  is  given  to  the  whole  of  the  current 
which  traverses  the  circuit  when  the  derived  wire  has  been  added.    The 
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principal  current  is  stronger  than  the  primitive  one,  because  the  interposition 
of  the  wire  qxn  lessens  the  total  resistance  of  the  circuit. 

If  the  two  derived  wires  are  of  the  same  length  and  the  same  section,  their 
action  would  be  the  same  as  if  they  were  juxtaposed,  and  they  might  be 
replaced  by  a  single  wire  of  the  same  length  but  of  twice  the  section,  and 
therefore  with  half  the  resistance.  Hence  the  current  would  divide  into  two 
equal  parts  along  the  two  conductors. 

When  the  two  wires  are  of  the  same  length  but  of  different  sections,  the 
current  would  divide  unequally,  and  the  quantity  which  traversed  each  wire 
would  be  proportional  to  its  section,  just  as  when  a  river  divides  into  two 
branches,  the  quantity  of  water  which  passes  in  each  branch  is  proportional 
to  its  dimensions.  Hence  the  resistance  of  the  two  conductors  joined  would 
be  the  same  as  that  of  a  single  wire  of  the  same  length,  the  section  of  which 
would  be  the  sum  of  the  two  sections. 

If  the  two  conductors  gpn  and  gxn  are  different,  both  in  kind,  length, 
and  section,  they  could  always  be  replaced  by  two  wires  of  the  same  kind 
and  length,  with  such  sections  that  their  resistances  would  be  equal  to  the 
two  conductors  ;  in  short,  they  might  be  replaced  by  equivalent  conductors. 
These  two  wires  would  produce  in  the  circuit  the  same  effect  as  a  single 
wire,  which  had  this  common  length,  and  whose  section  would  be  the  sum 
of  the  sections  thus  calculated.  The  current  divides  at  the  junction  into  two 
parts  proportional  to  these  sections,  or  inversely  as  the  resistances  of  the  two 
wires.  Suppose,  for  instance,  gpn  is  an  iron  wire  5  metres  in  length  and 
3  mm.  square  in  section,  and  gxn  a  copper  wire. 

The  first  might  be  replaced  by  a  copper  wire  a  metre  in  length,  whose 
section  would  be  J  x  1  (taking  the  conductivity  of  copper  at  7  times  that  of 
iron)  or  ^^  square  mm.  The  second  wire  might  be  replaced  by  a  copper 
wire  a  metre  in  length  with  a  section  of  J  square  mm.  These  two  wires 
would  present  the  same  resistance  as  a  copper  wire  a  metre  in  length,  and 
with  a  section  of  /s  + 1 « 3V5  square  millimetres. 

The  principal  current  would  divide  along  the  wires  into  two  portions,  which 
would  be  as  l^  :  J. 

The  most  important  laws  of  divided  circuits  are  as  follows  : 

i.  Tke  sum  of  the  strengths  in  the  divided  parts  of  a  circuit  is  equal  to 
the  strength  of  the  principal  current. 

ii.  The  strengths  of  the  currents  in  the  divided  parts  of  a  circuit  are 
inversely  as  their  resistances ;  or^  what  is  the  same,  the  division  of  a  current 
into  partial  currents  which  lie  between  two  points  is  directly  as  the  respective 
conductivities  of  these  branches. 

And  as  problems  on  divided  circuits  frequently  occur  in  telegraphy,  the 
following  formulae,  which  include  these  laws,  are  given  for  a  simple  case. 

If  C  be  the  strength  of  the  current  in  the  undivided  part  of  the  circuit 
rgpnmy  and  if  c  is  the  strength  in  one  branch  (say)  in  the  above  figure  gpn 
and  ^  in  gxn  ;  if  R,  r,  and  r,  are  the  corresponding  resistances,  the  electro- 
motive force  being  E,  then 

^_    E(r-.-r,)  Er  ^ r. 


Rr  +  Tj  +  rr^  Rr  +  Rr,  -i-rr^  Rr  +  Rr,  +  rr^ 

The  resistance  Rj  of  the  whole  circuit  is 
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and  therefore  the  total  resistance  of  the  branch  currents  g^  and  qxn  is 


962.  Tbe  eleotrodgmamometer. — ^The  principle  of  the  electrodynamo- 
meter  is  that  of  measuring  the  repulsion  either  between  the  same  or  dif- 
ferent parallel  currents  moving  in  opposite  directions,  one  of  them  being  fixed 
and  the  other  movable.  Fig.  878  represents  the  essential  features  of  a  form 
devised  by  Messrs.  Siemens  for  measuring  the  strength  of  the  powerful 
currents  used  in  electric  lighting ;  «ef  is  a  fixed  coil  of  stout  insulated  copper 
wire,  and  w'  a  single  wire ;  n  n  are  mercury  cups,  and  k  k  binding  screws,  by 
which  connection  is  made  with  the  main  circuit  L  L. 

The  wire  a/  is  surrounded  by  a  stout  spiral  spring,  which  is  connected 
at  one  end  with  this  wire,  and  at  the.  other  with  a  screw  $\  this  is  pro- 
vided with  an  index  z  which  moves  over  a  graduated  scale  s.  An  index 
z'z'  is  also  fixed  to  the  wire  «^.  At  the  outset  both  indexes  point  to  zero; 
when  a  current  passes  it  will  be  seen  firom  the  direction  of  the  arrows 

that  it  traverses  the  fixed  and  movable  coils  in  opposite 
directions,  and  the  point  zf  is  displaced  along  the  scale. 
By  turning  the  screw  s  it  is  brought  back  to  zero,  in  doing 
which  the  index  z  is  moved  through  an  angle,  which  is  a 
measure  of  the  torsion  of  the  spiral  spring  f^  and  this  angle 
is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  strength  of  the  current 
by  which  the  movable  coil  is  deflected. 

963.  AbBolate  eleotrloal  units. — The  great  importance 
of  having  a  uniform  system  of  measurements  of  physical 
magnitudes  which  should  be  universally  adopted  is  at  once 
obvious,  and  this  has  been  more  especially  felt  in  the  appli- 
cations of  electricity.  The  first  step  in  this  direction  was 
[  taken  by  the  British  Association,  who  adopted  the  system 
of  absolute  units  known  as  the  C.G.S.  system,  of  which 
mention  has  already  been  made,  and  which  this  account  is 
intended  to  supplement.  For  further  information  the  stu- 
dent is  referred  to  Prof.  Everett's  *  Physical  Units  and 
Constants.' 

The  fundamental  or  arbitrary  units  on  which  this  system 
is  based  are  those  of  length  (L),  the  centimetre,  of  mass  (M), 
the  gramme,  and  of  time  (S),  the  second.  From  these  fun- 
damental units  the  derived  or  secondary  units  are  obtained. 
The  relation  in  which  any  magnitude  stands  to  the  fundamental  units  is 
called  the  dimensions  of  that  unit. 


Fig.  878. 
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Mechanical  Units, 

Velocity,  u.  The  velocity  of  a  body  is  the  distance  traversed  by  a 
moving  body  in  unit  time.    It  is,  therefore,  the  quotient  of  a  length  by  a  time  ; 

its  dimensions  are  [u]  »  =  =  LT~^ 

Acceleration.  A.  The  unit  of  acceleration  is  that  of  a  moving  body  the 
velocity  of  which  increases  by  unit  length  in  unit  time.     Hence  its  dimensions 

are[A]  «■  ,p  =  LT-'.    The  unit  of  acceleration  is  therefore  the  acceleration  of 

a  body  whose  velocity  increases  a  centimetre  in  a  second. 

Force,  F.  The  unit  of  force  is  that  which  imparts  unit  acceleration  to 
unit  mass  in  unit  time  ;  it  is,  therefore,  the  product  of  a  mass  into  an  accele- 
ration, and  its  dimensions  [F]  -  MLT"'.  It  is  the  force  which,  acting  on  a 
gramme  for  a  second,  imparts  to  it  a  velocity  of  one  centimetre.  This  unit 
is  called  a  Dyne,  The  force  represented  by  the  weight  of  a  body  differs  in 
different  parts  of  the  earth  (29).  At  Greenwich  (79)  it  imparts  to  a  body  an 
acceleration  of  9*8i  1 5  metres  =  981  centimetres  ;  hence  the  force  of  a  gramme 
is  equal  to  981  dynes ;  that  is,  it  is  a  force  which  is  very  nearly  that  of  a  milli- 
gramme. 

Work  or  energy,  W.  This  is  the  work  done  by  unit  force  in  moving  its 
point  of  application  through  unit  length.  The  dimensions  are  [W]  =  FL  = 
MLT  '.  The  unit  of  work  is  called  an  Erg^  and  is  a  dyne  moved  through 
a  centimetre. 

Electrical  Units, 

The  essence  of  an  absolute  system  of  physical  measurements  is  that  the 
various  units  may  be  directly  expressed  in  mechanical  units.  A  system  of 
absolute  electrical  units  may  be  based  on  either  the  electrostatic,  the  electro- 
magnetic, or  again  on  the  electrodynamic  actions.  There  is  no  theoretical 
reason  why  one  should  be  preferred  to  another  of  these,  but  in  practice  only 
the  two  former  are  used.  Of  these  the  electrostatic  system  is  perhaps  the 
simpler,  but  that  based  on  electromagnetism  is  most  convenient,  and  best 
lends  itself  to  the  practical  determination  of  the  most  important  standards, 
such  as  those  of  electromotive  force  and  resistance. 

Electrostatic  Units, 

We  shall  distinguish  the  dimensions  of  these  units  by  small  letters  placed 
in  brackets. 

Quantity  of  Electricity,  q.  Coulomb's  law  given  for  the  repulsive  force 

between  two  equal  quantities  ^,  of  electricity  at  the  distance/,/-^  (734)i 

from  which  q^l >Jf.     Hence  we  have  for  the  dimensions  of  unit  quantity 
of  electricity  \g\  -  //i  -  LIMiT"'. 

Potential,  v.  The  potential  of  a  quantity  of  electricity  at  the  distance  /, 

is  the  quotient  of  the  quantity  by  the  distance.     Hence  [z/]  =  ^  -  LiM^T  '. 
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Capacity.  c.  The  eleciTostaiic  capacity  of  a  conductor  is  the  quotient  of 
the  quantity  of  electricity  with  which  it  is  charged,  by  the  potential  whith 
this  quantity  produces  in  it  ;  [i:]  =  ?from  which  [f]-L.     Hence  the  capacity 

of  a  conductor  is  expressed  by  a  length.  Unit  capacity  is  thus  that  of  abody 
which  is  raised  by  unit  quantity  to  unit  potential,  hn  insulated  eonduciinj; 
sphere  which  has  a  diameter  of  one  centimetre  has  unit  capacity. 

Current,  i.  The  strength  of  an  electrical  current  is  the  quantity  o( 
electricity  which  passes  in  a  given  time  ;  [/]^  ?  =L'M  T^'.  Accordingly 
unit  current  is  that  which  conveys  unit  quantity  in  a  second. 

Resistance,  r.  From  Ohm's  law  {825),  the  resistance  of  a  conductor  is 
the  quotient  of  difference  of  potentials  at  the  two  ends  of  a  wire  by  the 
strength  of  a  current.  Hence  [*-]  "  '.  =  L'T,  which  shows  that  the  dimen- 
sions of  resistance  are  the  inverse  of  a  velocity. 

EUetromagnetic  Units. 

Ounntily  of  magnetism.  M.  From  Coulomb's  law/— _1      from  which[J/] 

M  L  M  T"',  that  is,  the  same  as  that  of  quantity  of  electricity  on  theelectto- 
static  system.  Unit  magnetic  pole  is  that  which  repels  an  equal  pole  at  4 
distance  of  a  centimetre  with  a  force  of  a  dyne. 

Magnetic  Field.  H.  Unit  magnetic  field  is  that  field  in  which  unit  of 
quantity  magnetism  is  acted  on  by  unit  force.  Hence  F  — Hjl/from  which 
[H]  =  L-'m*T-'. 

Current.  I.  The  unit  of  electrical  current  on  the  electromagnetic  system 
is  that  which  traversing  unit  length  of  an  arc  of  a  circle  of  unit  ndins 
exerts  unit  force  on  unit  pole,  or  unit  magnetism  at  its  centre.  Its  dimen- 
sions are  [!J-l'm't-". 

Quantity.  Q.  The  quantity  of  electricity  conveyed  by  a  conductor  is  the 
product  of  the  current  by  the  time  that  it  lasts.  Hence  unit  quantity  is  that 
which  passes  in  a  second  in  a  conductor  in  which  unit  current  is  flowing, 
[Q]_1T  =  L*M*. 

Resistance.  R.  The  resistance  of  a  conductor  may  be  defined  by  Joule's 
law;  W=.PRT.     From  this  we  get  [R]-  -,  that  is,  the  resistance  of  aeon- 

ductor  is  expressed  by  a  velocity. 

Electromotive  force.     Difference  of  potentials  [E].    From  Ohm's  law  [E] 

-ir-l'm't". 

964.  Vra«tioKi  nnita.^ — The  values  of  the  absolute  units  in  the  C.GS. 
system  are  not  convenient  for  measuring  the  magnitudes  which  ordinarily 
occur.  Thus  the  absolute  unit  of  resistance  is  that  represented  by  the 
twenty -thousandth  part  of  a  millimetre  of  pure  copper  wire  a  millimetre  in 
diameter.  It  has  therefore  been  necessary  to  choose  units  better  suited 
for  practical  uses,  and  an  International  Congress  of  Electricians  at  Paris  io 
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1881  agreed  to  recommend  the  following  for  general  adoption,  which  are  in 
the  main  those  introduced  by  the  British  Association. 

The  practical  unit  of  resistance  is  equal  to  10*  absolute  C.G.S.  units  of 
resistance,  and  is  called  the  Ohm,  It  has  been  decided  to  represent  it  by  a 
column  of  pure  mercury  with  a  cross  section  of  a  square  millimetre ;  its 
exact  length  is  to  be  determined  experimentally  by  an  International  Com- 
mission, but  it  will  be  very  near  1*059  metre.  A  wire  of  pure  copper,  a 
millimetre  in  diameter,  and  48*64  metres  in  length,  has  a  resistance  of  one 
ohm. 

The  Volt  is  the  practical  unit  of  electromotive  force  or  of  difference  of 
potentials,  and  is  equal  to  10^  absolute  units.  The  electromotive  force  of  a 
DanielFs  cell  is  about  a  tenth  greater  than  a  Volt. 

The  Ampere  is  the  unit  of  current,  and  is  the  current  produced  by  the 
electromotive  force  of  a  Volt  in  a  circuit  having  a  resistance  of  an  ohm.  It  is 
therefore  equal  to  lo"*  C.G.S.  units. 

The  Coulomb  is  the  unit  of  quantity  of  electricity,  and  is  that  quantity 
which  traverses  the  section  of  a  wire  in  a  second,  when  a  current  of  an 
Ampere  is  passing  through  it. 

The  Farad  is  the  unit  of  capacity,  and  is  such,  that  in  a  condenser  of 
that  capacity,  the  quantity  of  a  Coulomb  produces  a  difference  of  potential 
of  a  Volt.     It  is  lo*  C.G.S.  units. 

In  order  to  express  multiples  and  sub-multiples  the  prefixes  mega  or 
micro  are  used,  which  are  respectively  a  million  times  as  great  or  as  small. 
Thus  a  megohm  is  10'  ohms,  that  is  10*^  absolute  units  of  resistance.  In 
like  manner  a  microhm  is  io~^  ohm,  that  is  10'  «  1000  such  units.  The 
microfarad  is  the  millionth  part  of  a  Farad,  with  its  sub-multiples,  and  is 
indeed  the  practical  unit  of  capacity,  the  Farad  being  too  large  for  ordi- 
nary use.  The  capacity  of  the  earth  is  a  decifarad.  The  microfarad  is  io-'» 
absolute  units.  A  Leyden  jar  with  a  total  coated  surface  of  a  square  metre, 
and  the  glass  of  which  is  i  nmi.  thick,  has  a  capacity  of  ^^  of  a  micro- 
farad. 

A  milliamphre  is  the  thousandth  of  an  Ampere.  The  currents  which 
work  the  ordinary  Morse  receivers  have  a  strength  of  14  to  16  milliam- 
p^res. 

965.  SelatloB  of  tbe  eleotroatatlo  to  tbe  eleotromaffnetlo  oalt. — If 
we  compare  the  dimensions  of  the  units  of  quantity  and  the  other  electrical 
magnitudes  in  the  electrostatic  with  those  of  the  corresponding  dimensions 
as  expressed  in  the  electromagnetic  system,  we  find  that  the  ratio  between 

them  is  always  expressed  by  -  ;  that  is,  by  a  velocity.    Now  the  ratio  of  the 

units  may  be  determined  experimentally.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a 
condenser  is  charged  with  electricity.  Knowing  its  dimensions,  the  quantity 
oi  the  charge  may  be  determined  in  electrostatic  measure  by  measuring, 
for  instance,  the  repulsion  which  a  given  proportion  of  the  total  charge 
produces  in  a  torsion  balance.  Again,  the  same  condenser,  being  charged 
to  the  same  extent,  may  be  discharged  through  a  galvanometer,  and  by 
measuring  the  deflection  produced,  and,  knowing  the  constants  of  the  instru- 
ment, the  quantity  may  be  determined  in  electromagnetic  units.  Similarly, 
by  making  determinations  of  the  ratio  in  all  cases  in  which  the  same  mag- 
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nitudf  :rmined  in  electrostatic,  as  well  as  elecirociagnetic  measure, 

it  is  ft-uu-  inat  ihe  agreement  in  the  numbers  found  is  very  close,  and  as 
the  mean  of  the  best  results  is  2-9857  *  io'°  centimetres,  or  185,521  miles 
per  second.  Now  this  number  agrees  very  closely  with  that  for  the  velociiy 
of  light  (507).  This  coincidence  can  scarcely  be  accidental,  but  no  doubi 
arises  frotn  the  fact  that  the  phenomena,  arc  correlated,  and  (hat  the  medium 
in  which  the  two  actions  take  place  is  the  same. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

ANIMAL  ELECTRICITY, 

966.  IKiMcnlar  ourreats. — The  existence  of  electrical  currents  in  living 
muscle  was  first  indicated  by  Galvani,  but  his  researches  fell  into  oblivion 
after  the  discovery  of  the  voltaic  pile,  which  was  supposed  to  explain  all  the 
phenomena.  Since  then,  Nobili,  Matteucci,  and  others,  especially,  in  late 
years,  Du  Bois  Reymond,  have  shown  that  electric  currents  do  exist  in  living 
muscles  and  nerves,  and  have  investigated  their  laws. 

For  investigating  these  currents  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  delicate  gal- 
vanometer, and  also  electrodes  which  will  not  become  polarised  or  give  a 
current  of  their  own,  and  which  will  not  in  any  way  alter  the  muscle  when 
placed  in  contact  with  it ;  the  electrodes  which  satisfy  these  conditions  best 
are  those  of  Du  Bois  Reymond,  as  modified  by  Donders.  Each  consists  of 
a  glass  tube,  one  end  of  which  is  narrowed  and  stopped  by  a  plug  of  paste 
made  by  moistening  china-clay  with  a  half  per  cent,  solution  of  common  salt ; 
the  tube  is  then  partially  filled  with  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc, 
and  into  this  dips  the  end  of  a  piece  of  thoroughly  amalgamated  zinc  wire, 
the  other  end  of  which  is  connected  by  a  copper  wire  with  the  galvanometer  ; 
the  moistened  china-clay  is  a  conducting  medium  which  is  perfectly  neutral 
to  the  muscle,  and  amalgamated  zinc  in  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  does  not 
become  polarised. 

967.  OnrrentB  of  masole  at  rest. — In  describing  these  experiments  the 
surface  of  the  muscle  is  called  the  natural  longitudinal  section ;  the  tendon, 
the  natural  transverse  section ;  and  the  surfaces  obtained  by  cutting  the 
muscle  longitudinally  or  transversely  are  respectively  the  artificial  longitu- 
dincU  and  artificial  transverse  sections. 

If  a  living  irritable  muscle  be  removed  from  a  recently  killed  frog,  and 
the  clay  of  one  electrode  be  placed  in  contact  with  its  surface,  and  of  the 
other  with  its  tendon,  the  galvanometer  will  indicate  a  current  from  the 
former  to  the  latter ;  showing,  therefore,  that  the  surface  of  the  muscle  is 
positive  with  respect  to  the  tendon.  By  varying  the  position  of  the  elec* 
trodes,  and  making  various  artificial  sections,  it  is  found — 

1.  That  any  longitudinal  section  is  positive  to  any  transverse  section. 

2.  That  any  point  of  a  longitudinal  section  nearer  the  middle  of  the 
muscle  is  positive  to  any  other  point  of  the  same  section  farther  from  the 
centre. 

■3.  In  any  artificial  transverse  section  any  point  nearer  the  periphery  is 
positive  to  one  nearer  the  centre. 

4.  The  current  obtained  between  two  points  in  a  longitudinal  or  in  a 
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transrene  section  U  always  much  more  feeble  (han  that  obtained  between 


FlB-Brg. 


5.  No  current  is  obtained  if  two  points  of  the  same  section  equidistant 
from  its  centre  be  taken. 

&  To  obtain  these  currents  it  is  not  necessary  10  employ  a  whole  muscle, 
or  a  considerable  part  of  one,  but  the  smallest  fragment  that  can  be  experi- 
mented with  is  sufficient. 

7,  If  a  muscle  be  cut  straight  across,  the  most  powerful  current  is  that 
from  the  centre  of  the  natural  longitudinal  section  to  the  centre  of  the  arti- 
^  ficial  transverse  ;  but  if  the  muscle  be 

cut  across  obliquely,  as  in  fig.  879,  the 
most  positive  point  is  moved  frora  ( 
towards  l<,  and  the  most  negative  from 
rflowardsa  (' currenls 0/ irclination']. 
To  explain  the  existence  and  rela- 
tions of  these  muscular  currents,  it  may  be  supposed  that  each  muscle  is 
made  up  of  r^ularly  disposed  eleciromotor  elements,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  cylinders  whose  axes  are  parallel  to  that  of  the  muscle,  and 
whose  sides  are  charged  with  positive  and  their  ends  with  negative  electri- 
city ;  and,  fiuther,  that  all  a.re  suspended  and  enveloped  in  a  conducting 
medttmi.  In  such  a  case  (fig.  880)  it  is  clear  that  throughout  most  of  the 
muscle  the  positive  electricities  of  the  opposed  surfaces  would  neutralise  one 
another,  as  would  also  the  negative  charges  of  the  ends  of  the  cylinders  ;  so 
that,  so  long  as  the  muscle  was  intact,  only  the  charges  at  its  sides  and  ends 
would  be  left  to  manifest  themselves  by  the  production  of  electromotive 
phenomena  ;  the  whole  muscle  being  enveloped  in  a  conducting  stratum,  a 
current  would  constantly  be  passing  from  the  longitudinal  to  the  transverse 
section,  and,  a  part  of  this  being  led  ofT  by  the  wire  circuit,  would  roamJest 
itself  in  the  galvanometer. 

This  theory  also  explains  the  currents  between  two  different  points  on 

the  same  section  ;  the  positive  charge  at  b,  for  instance  (fig.  879),  would  have 

more  resistance  to  overcome  in 

!    getting  to  the  transverse  section 
than  that  at  d,  therefore  it  has 
a  higher  tension  ;  and  if  b  and 
d  are   connected  by  the  elec- 
■  —      trodes,  b  will  be  found  po»dve 
to  d,  and  a  current  will  pass 
'  ^      from  the  former  to  the  latter. 
p_  What  are  called  currents  of 

inclination  are  also  explicable 

00  the  above  hypothesis,  fiw 
the  oblique  seaion  can  be  re- 
presented as  a  number  of  elements  ananged  as  in  fig.  881,  so  that  both  the 
longitudinal  surfaces  and  the  ends  of  the  cylinders  are  laid  bare,  and  it  can 
thus  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  oblique  pile  whose  positive  pole  is  towards  h 
and  its  negative  at  a,  and  whose  current  adds  itself  algebraically  to  the 
ordinary  current  and  displaces  its  poles  as  above  mentioned. 

A  perfectly  fresh  muscle,  very  carefully  removed,  with  the  least  possible 
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contact  with  foreign  matters,  sometimes  gives  almost  no  current  between  its 
different  natural  sections,  and  the  current  always  becomes  more  marked 
after  the  muscle  has  been  exposed  a  short  time  ;  nevertheless,  the  pheno- 
mena are  vital,  for  the  currents  disappear  completely  with  the  life  of  the 
muscle,  sometimes  becoming  first  irregular  or  even  reversed  in  direction. 

968.  Xlieosoopio  tro^m  Oontraotioii  wltboiit  metals. — The  existence 
of  the  muscular  currents  can  be  manifested  without  a  galvanometer,  by  using 
another  muscle  as  a  galvanoscope.  j^ 
Thus,  if  the  nerve  of  one  living 
muscle  of  a  frog  be  dropped  sud- 
denly on  another  living  muscle,  so 
as  to  come  in  contact  with  its 
longitudinal  and  transverse  sec- 
tionS)  a  contraction  of  the  first 
muscle  will  occur,  due  to  the  stimu-  *^* 

lation  of  its  nerve  by  the  passage  through  it  of  the  electric  current  derived 
from  the  surface  of  the  second. 

969.  Onrrents  in  aotiTe  nmsele. — ^When  a  muscle  is  made  to  contract 
there  occurs  a  sudden  diminution  of  its  natural  electric  current,  as  indicated 
by  the  galvanometer.  This  is  so  instantaneous  that,  in  the  case  of  a  single 
muscular  contraction,  it  does  not  overcome  the  inertia  of  the  needle  of  the 
galvanometer ;  but  if  the  contractions  be  made  to  succeed  one  another  very 
rapidly — that  is,  if  the  muscle  be  tetanised  (827) — then  the  needle  swings 
steadily  back  towards  zero  from  the  position  in  which  the  current  of  the 
resting  muscle  had  kept  it,  often  gaining  such  momentum  in  the  swing  as  to 
pass  beyond  the  zero  point,  but  soon  reverting  to  some  point  between  zero 
and  its  original  position. 

The  negative  variation  in  the  case  of  a  simple  muscular  contraction  can, 
however,  be  made  manifest  by  using  another  muscle  as  a  rheoscope  ;  if  the 
nerve  of  this  second  muscle  be  laid  over  the  first  muscle  in  such  a  position 
that  the  muscular  current  passes  through  it,  and  the  first  muscle  be  then  made 
to  contract,  the  sudden  alteration  in  the  strength  of  its  current  stimulates 
the  nerve  laid  on  it  (827),  and  so  causes  a  contraction  of  the  muscle  to  which 
the  latter  belongs. 

The  same  phenomenon  can  be  demonstrated  in  the  muscles  of  warm- 
blooded animals  ;  but  with  less  ease,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
them  alive  after  they  are  laid  bare  or  removed  from  the  body.  Experiments 
made  by  placing  electrodes  outside  the  skin,  or  passing  them  through  it,  are 
inexact  and  unsatisfactory. 

970.  Blectrto  onrrents  in  nerre. — The  same  electromotor  indications 
can  be  obtained  from  nerves  as  from  muscles  ;  at  least,  as  far  as  their  smaller 
size  will  permit ;  the  currents  are  more  feeble  than  the  muscular  ones,  but 
can  be  demonstrated  by  the  galvanometer  in  a  similar  way.  Negative  vari- 
ation has  been  proved  to  occur  in  active  nerve  as  in  active  muscle.  The 
effect  of  a  constant  current  passed  through  one  part  of  a  ner\'e  on  the  amount 
of  the  normal  nerve-current,  measured  at  another  part,  has  already  been 
described  (Chap.  III.,  Electrotonus). 

971.  Blectrtoal  flsli. — Electrical  fish  are  those  fish  which  have  the  re- 
markable property  of  giving,  when  touched,  shocks  like  those  of  the  Leydec 
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jar.  Of  these  fish  there  are  several  species,  the  best  known  of  whicfaare  the 
torpedo,  the  gymnotiis,  and  the  silurus.  The  torpedo,  which  is  very  oimmon 
in  the  Mediterranean,  has  been  carefully  studied  by  Becquierel  and  Bresdiet 
in  France,  and  by  Matteucci  in  Italy.  The  gymnotus  was  investigated  by 
Humboldt  and  Bonpland  in  South  America,  and  in  England  by  Faraday, 
who  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  live  specimens. 

The  shock  which  they  give  serves  both  as  a  means  of  ofience  and  of 
defence.  It  is  purely  voluntary,  and  becomes  gradually  weaker  as  it  is 
repeated  and  as  these  animals  lose  their  vitality,  for  the  dectrical  actioii 
soon  exhausts  them  materially.  According  to  Faraday,  the  shock  which  the 
gymnotus  ^ves  is  equal  to  that  of  a  battery  of  15  jars  exposing  a  coating  of 
25  square  feet,  which  explains  how  it  is  that  horses  frequently  give  way  under 
the  repeated  attacks  of  the  gymnotus. 

Numerous  experiments  show  that  these  shocks  are  due  to  ordinary 
electricity.  For  if,  touching  with  one  hand  the  back  of  the  animaJ,  the 
belly  is  touched  with  the  other,  or  with  a;  metal  rod,  a  violent  shock  is  felt 
in  the  wrists  and  arms ;  while  no  shock  is  felt  if  the  animal  is  touched -with 
an  insulating  body.  Further,  when  the  back  is  coimected  with  one  end  of  a 
galvanometer  wire  and  the  belly  with  the  other,  at  each  discharge  the  needk 
is  reflected  but  immediately  turns  to  zero,  which  shows  that  there  is  an 
instantaneous  current ;  and,  moreover,  the  direction  of  the  needle  shows  that 
the. current  goes  from  the  back  to  the  belly  of  the  fish.  Lastly,  if  the  current 
of  a  torpedo  be  passed  through  a  helix  in  the  centre  of  which  isasmall  steel 
bar,  the  latter  is  magnetised  by  the  passage  of  a  discharge. 

. .  By  means  of  the  galvanometer,  Matteucci  established  the  following 
facts  : —   .   . 

I.  When  a  torpedo  is  lively,  it  can  give  a  shock  in  any  part  of  its  body; 
but  as  its  vitality  diminishes,  the  parts  at  which  it  can  give  a  shock  are  nearer 
the  organ  which  is  the  seat  of  the  development  of  electricity.  2.  Any  point 
of  the  back  is  always  positive  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  point  of 
the  belly.  3.  Of  any  two  points  at  different  distances  from  the  electrical 
organ,  the  nearest  always  plays  the  part  of  a  positive  pole,  and  the  furthest 
that  of  negative  pole.    With  the  belly  the  reverse  is  the  case. 

The  organ  where  the  electricity  is  produced  in  the  torpedo  is  double,  and 
formed  of  two  parts  symmetrically  situated  on  two  sides  of  the  head,  and 
attached  to  the  skull-bone  by  the  internal  face.  Each  part  consists  of  neariy 
parallel  lamellae  of  connective  tissue  inclosing  small  chambers,  in  which  lie 
the  so-called  electrical  plates ,  each  of  which  has  a  final  nerve-ramification 
distributed  on  one  of  its  faces.  This  face,  on  which  the  nerve  ends,  is  turned 
the  same  way  in  all  the  plates,  and  when  the  discharge  takes  place  is  always 
negative  to  the  other. 

Matteucci  investigated  the  influence  of  the  brain  on  the  discharge.  For 
this  purpose  he  laid  bare  the  brain  of  a  living  torpedo,  and  found  that  the  first 
three  lobes  could  be  irritated  without  the  discharge  being-  produced,  and  that 
when  they  were  removed  the  animal  still  possessed  the  faculty  of  giving  a 
shock.  The  fourth  lobe,  on  the  contrary,  could  not  be  irritated  without  an 
immediate  production  of  the  discharge  ;  but  if  it  was  removed,  all  disengage- 
ment of  electricity  disappeared,  even  if  the  other  lobes  remained  untouched. 
Hence  it  would  appear  that  the  primary  source  of  the  electricity  elaborated 
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is  the  fourth  lobe,  whence  it  is  transmitted  by  means  of  the  nerves  to  the 
two  organs  described  above,  which  act  as  multipliers.  In  the  silurus  the 
head  appears  also  to  be  the  seat  of  the  electricity  ;  but  in  the  gymnotus  it  is 
found  in  the  tail 

972.  Applloatlon  of  eleotiioity  to  medioine. — The  first  applications  of 
electricity  to  medicine  date  from  the  discovery  of  the  Leyden  jar.  Nollte 
and  Boze  appear  to  have  been  the  first  who  thought  of  the  application,  and 
soon  the  spark  and  the  electrical  frictions  became  a  universal  panacea,  but  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  results  of  subsequent  trials  did  not  come  up  to  the 
hopes  of  the  early  experimentalists. 

After  the  discovery  of  dynamic  electricity  Galvani  proposed  its  applica- 
tion to  medicine  ;  since  which  time  many  physicists  and  physiologists  have 
been  engaged  upon  this  subject,  and  yet  there  is  still  much  uncertainty  as  to 
the  real  effects  of  electricity,  the  cases  in  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  and  the 
best  mode  of  applying  it.  Practical  men  prefer  the  use  of  currents  to  that 
of  statical  electricity,  and,  except  in  a  few  cases,  discontinuous  to  con- 
tinuous currents.  There  is,  finally,  a  choice  between  the  currents  of  the 
battery  and  induction  currents ;  further,  the  effects  of  the  latter  differ, 
according  as  induction  currents  of  the  first  or  second  order  are  used.  In 
£act,  since  induction  currents,  although  very  intense,  have  a  very  feeble 
chemical  action,  it  follows  that  when  they  traverse  the  organs,  they  do  not 
produce  the  chemical  effects  of  the  current  of  the  battery,  and  hence  do  not 
tend  to  produce  the  same  disorganisation.  Further,  in  electrifying  the 
muscles  of  the  face,  induction  currents  are  to  be  preferred,  for  these  currents 
only  act  feebly  on  the  retina,  while  the  currents  of  the  battery  act  energetically 
on  this  organ,  and  may  affect  it  dangerously.  There  is  a  difference  in  the 
action  of  induced  currents  of  diflferent  orders ;  for  while  the  primary  induced 
current  causes  lively  muscular  actions,  but  has  little  action  on  the  cutaneous 
sensibility,  the  secondary  induced  current,  on  the  contrary,  increases  the 
cutaneous  sensibility  to  such  a  point  that  its  use  ought  to  be  proscribed  to 
persons  whose  skin  is  very  irritable. 

Hence  electrical  ciurrents  should  not  be  applied  in  therapeutics  without  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  their  various  properties.  They  ought  to  be  used 
with  great  prudence,  for  their  continued  action  may  produce  serious  accidents. 
Matteucci  says,  'In  commencing,  a  feeble  current  must  always  be  used. 
This  precaution  now  seems  to  me  the  more  important,  as  I  did  not  think  it 
so  before  seeing  a  paralytic  person  seized  with  almost  tetanic  convulsions 
under  the  action  of  a  current  formed  of  a  single  element.  Take  care  not  to 
continue  the  application  too  long,  especially  if  the  current  is  energetic. 
Rather  apply  a  frequently  interrupted  current  than  a  continuous  one,  espe- 
cially if  it  be  strong ;  but  after  twenty  or  thirty  shocks,  at  most,  let  the 
patient  take  a  few  moments'  rest.' 

Of  late  years,  however,  feeble  continuous  currents  have  come  more  into 
use.  They  are  frequently  of  great  service  when  applied  skilfully,  so  as  to 
throw  the  nerves  of  the  diseased  part  into  a  state  of  cathelectrotonus  or 
anelectrotonus  (827),  according  to  the  object  which  is  wished  for  in  any 
given  case. 
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973.  MtoteoMloffjr. — ^The  phenomena  which  are  produced  in  the  atmo- 
sphere af«  called  meteors ;  and  meteorology  is  that  part  of  ph^rsica  which  is 
concerned  with  the  study  of  these  phenomena. 

A  distinction  is  made  between  aMol  meteors,  such  as  winds,  and  hurri- 
canes, and  whirlwinds ;  aqueous  meteors,  comprising  fogs,  dottds,  rain,  dew, 
snow,  and  hail ;  and  luminous  meteors,  as  lightning,  the  rainbow,  the  aurora 
borealis. 

974.  Meteoroffrapli. — ^The  importance  of  being  able  to  make  continuous 
observations  of  various  meteorological  phenomena  has  led  to  the  construc- 
tion of  various  forms  of  automatic  arrangements  for  this  purpose,  of  which 
that  of  Osier  in  England  may  be  specially  mentioned.  One  of  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  complete  is  Secchi's  meteorograph^  of  which  we  will  give  here 
a  description. 

It  consists  of  a  case  of  masonry  about  2  feet  high  (fig.  882) ;  on  this  are 
fixed  four  columns,  about  2\  yards  high,  which  support  a  table  on  which  is 
a  clockwork  regulating  the  whole  of  the  movements  of  the  machine.  The 
phenomena  are  registered  on  two  sheets  which  move  downwards  on  two 
opposite  sides,  their  motion  being  regulated  by  clockwork.  One  of  them 
occupies  10  days  in  so  doing,  and  on  it  are  registered  the  direction  and 
velocity  of  the  wind,  the  temperature  of  the  air,  the  height  of  the  barometer, 
and  the  occurrence  of  rain  ;  on  the  second,  which  only  takes  two  days,  the 
barometric  height  and  the  occurrence  of  rain  are  repeated,  but  on  a  much 
larger  scale ;  this  gives,  moreover,  the  moisture  of  the  air. 

Direction  of  the  wind, — The  four  principal  directions  of  the  wind  are 
registered  by  means  of  four  pencils  fixed  at  the  top  of  thin  brass  rods,  a,  b^  r, 
d  (fig.  882),  which  are  provided  at  the  bottom  ends  with  soft  iron  keepers 
attracted  by  two  electro-magnets,  E  E',  for  west  and  north,  and  by  two  other 
electro-magnets  lower  down  for  south  and  east.  These  four,  electro-magnets, 
as  well  as  all  the  others  on  the  apparatus,  are  worked  by  a  single  sand 
battery  (886)  of  twenty-four  elements.  The  passage  of  the  current  in  one  or 
the  other  of  these  electro-magnets  is  regulated  by  means  of  a  vane  (fig.  ^'^ 
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misting  of  two  plates  at  an  angle  of  thirty  degrees  with  each  other,  by 


ich  greater  steadiness  is  obtained  than  with  a  single  plate.     In  the  rod  of 

■■  vane  is  a  small  brass  plate  o ;  this  part  is  in  ibe  centre  of  four  meta.1 
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Kcton  insulated  from  each  other,  andeftch  piim^ded  with  a  Mnding  screw, 
by  which  connection  is  established  with  the  bfaidtng  screw  K,  and  the  dectro- 
magnets  £  E'.  The  battery  cuircnt  reaches  the  rod  rf  the  vane  by  the  wife 
a,  and  thence  the  alidtng  contact  a,  which 
leads  it  to  the  dectro-magiiet  for  the  north, 


f^Uj. 


If  the  cnmnt  passed  constantly  in  this 
decuo-magnet,  the  pencil  on  the  rod  tf  woold 
be  stationaiy ;  but  £rom  the  dectro-magnet 
E'  the  carrent  passes  into  a  second  dectro- 
magnet  m,  over  the  dockwoHc,  and  is  thaeby 
alternately  opened  and  closed,  as  will  be 
seen  in  spealdng  of  the  vdodty  of  the  wind. 
Hence  the  annature  of  the  rod  d,  alternately 
free  and  attracted,  oscillates  ;  and  its  pencil, 
which  is  always  pressed  against  the  paper 
AD  by  the  elastidty  of  the  rod,  traces  on  it 
a  series  of  paralld  dashes    as  the  paper 
descends,  and  so  long  as  the  wind  is  in  the 
nmth.    Ifthewinddianges  thai  to  west,  for 
instance,  the  rod  a  osdllates,  and  its  poicil 
traces  a  diflerent  series  of  maiks.    The  rate 
of  displacement  of  the  paper  being  Imown, 
we  get  the  direction  of  the  prevalsit  wind  at 
a  given  moment. 
Velocity  of  the  wind. — This  is  indicated  by  a  Robinson's  aitanometer, 
id  is  registered  in  two  ways :  by  two  counters  which  mark  in  decametres 
and  kilometres  the  distance  travelled  by  the 
wind ;  and  by  a  pencil  which  traces  on  a 
table  a  curve,  the  ordinates  of  which  are 
proportional  to  the  velocity  of  the  wind. 

Robinson,  who  originally  devised  this 
form  of  anemometer  (fig,  884),  proved  that 
its  velodty  is  proportional  to  that  of  the 
wind ;  in  the  present  apparatus  the  length 
of  the  arms  is  so  calculated  that  each  revo- 
lution corresponds  to  a  velocity  of  ten  metres 
(975).  The  anemometer  is  placed  at  acon- 
siderable  distance  from  the  meteorograph, 
and  is  connected  with  it  by  a  copper  wire  d, 
which  passes  to  the  electro-magnet  h  of  the 
counter.  On  its  rod  there  is,  moreover,  an 
excentric,  which  at  each  turn  touches  a  me- 
talhc  contact  in  connection  with  the  wire  d 
The  battery  current  reaches  the  anemome- 
ter by  a  wire  a,  the  current  is  dosed  once 
p.    „  at'eadi  rotation,  and  passes  to  the  dectio- 

'^'    '■  magnet  «,  whichmoves  the  needle  of  the 

dial  through  one  division.    There  are  fifty  such  divisions  which  represent 
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as  many  turns  of  the  vane,  and  therefore  so  many  multiples  of  ten  metres. 
The  lower  dial  marks  the  kilometres. 

The  curve  of  velocities  is  traced  on  the  sheet  by  a  pencil  /,  fixed  to  a 
horizontal  rod.  This  is  joined  at  its  two  ends  to  two  guide  rods,  o  and  y^ 
which  keep  it  parallel.  The  pencil  and  the  rod  are  moved  laterally  by  a 
chain  which  passes  over  two  pulleys  r'  and  r,  and  is  then  coiled  over  a  pulley 
placed  on  the  shaft  of  the  counter,  but  connected  with  it  merely  by  a  ratchet 
wheel :  and  moved  thus  by  the  counter  and  the  chain,  the  pencil  traces 
every  hour  on  the  sheet  a  line  the  length  of  which  is  proportioned  to  the 
velocity  of  the  wind.  From  hour  to  hour  an  excentric  moved  by  clockwork 
detaches,  from  the  shaft  of  the  counter,  the  pulley  on  which  is  coiled  the 
chain,  and  this  pulley  becoming  out  of  gear  a  weight  /,  connected  with  the 
pencil  /,  restores  this  to  its  starting-point.  All  the  lines  V,  traced  succes- 
sively by  the  pencil,  start  from  the  same  straight  line  as  ordinates,  and  their 
ends  give  the  curve  of  velocities. 

The  counters  on  the  right  and  left  are  worked  by  electro-magnets  m  m\ 
and  are  intended  to  denote  the  velocity  of  special  winds  :  for  instance,  those 
of  the  north  and  south,  by  connecting  their  electro-magnets  with  the  north 
and  south  sectors  of  the  vane  (fig.  883). 

Temperature  of  the  air. — This  is  indicated  by  the  expansion  and  con- 
traction of  a  copper  wire  16  metres  in  length  stretched  backwards  and  for- 
wards on  a  fir  post  8  metres  in  length.  The  whole  being  placed  on  the 
outside,  on  the  roof,  for  instance,  the  expansion  and  contraction  are  trans- 
mitted by  a  system  of  levers  to  a  wire  ^,  which  passes  to  the  meteorograph, 
where  it  is  joined  to  a  bent  lever  /.  This  is  jointed  to  a  horizontal  rod  5, 
which  supports  a  pencil,  and  at  the  other  end  is  jointed  to  a  guide  rod  x. 
Thus  the  pencil,  sharing  the  oscillations  of  the  whole  system,  traces  the  curve 
of  the  temperatures. 

Pressure  of  the  atmosphere. — This  is  registered  by  the  oscillations  of  a 
barometer  B  suspended  at  one  end  of  a  bent  scale-beam  I  F,  playing  on  a 
knife  edge  (fig.  882).  The  arm  F  supports  a  counterpoise ;  to  the  arm  I  is 
suspended  the  barometer  B,  which  is  wider  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom. 
A  wooden  flange  or  floater  Q,  fixed  to  the  lower  part  of  the  tube,  plunges  in 
a  bath  of  mercury,  so  that  the  buoyancy  of  the  liquid  counterbalances  part  of 
the  weight  of  thQ  barometer.  Owing  to  the  large  diameter  of  the  barometric 
chamber,  a  very  slight  variation  of  level  in  this  chamber  makes  the  tube 
oscillate,  and  with  it  the  scale-beam  I  F.  To  the  axis  of  this  is  a  triangle 
ghky  jointed  to  a  horizontal  rod,  which  in  turn  is  connected  with  a  guide  rod 
z.  In  the  middle  of  this  rod  is  a  pencil  which,  sharing  in  the  oscillations  of 
the  triangle^ A  ir,  traces  the  curve  H  of  pressure.  A  bent  lever  at  the  bottom 
of  the  barometer  tube  keeps  this  in  a  vertical  position. 

Rainfati. — This  is  registered  between  the  direction  of  the  winds  and  the 
curve  H,  by  a  pencil  at  the  end  of  a  rod  «,  which  is  worked  by  an  electro- 
magnet e.  On  the  roof  is  a  funnel  which  collects  the  rain,  and  a  long  tube 
leads  the  water  to  a  small  water  balance,  with  the  cups  placed  near  the 
meteorograph  {fig.  885).  To  the  axis  of  the  scale-beam  one  pole  of  the  battery 
is  connected ;  the  left  cup  being  full,  tips  up,  and  a  contact  a  closes  the 
current,  which  passes  then  to  one  of  the  binding  screws  C,  and  hence  to  the 
electro-magnet  e.    Then  the  right  cup,  being  in  turn  full,  tips  in  the  opposite 
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direction,  and  the  contact  b  now  transmits  the  cumnt  to  the  electitHnagneL 
Thus,  at  each  oscillation  this  latter  attracts  its  aimattue,  and  with  it  the 
rod  tf,  which  makes  a  mark  by  means  of  a  pencil  at  tbe  end.  If  tbeiMnis 
abundant  the  oscillations  of  the  beam  are  r^d,  and  die  madcs  being  veiy 
close  together  give  a  deep  shade ;  %  on  tbe  contraty,  the  oscillations  are 
dow,  the  marks  are  at  a  greater  distance  and  give  a  light  shade.  When 
the  rain  ceases  the  osdUations  cease  also,  and  tbe 
pencil  makes  no  mark. 

To  complete  this  description  of  the  first  face  of 
the  meteorogi^>h  :  S  is  the  alarum  bell  of  the  clock- 
work, 0  0a  cord  supporting  a  wdght  which  mores 
the  woiks  of  the  hoar  hand.  LZ  is  a  second  cord  that 
supports  tbe  wei^t  which  works  the  alarum  ;  the 
wheel  U,  placed  below  the  clockwoi^,  winds  up  the 
sheet  A  D  when  it  is  at  the  bottom  of  its  course. 

The  second  sheet  (fig,  886)  gives  the  barometric 
height  and  the  lainftlt  ^e  the  first,  but  on  a  larger 
scale,  Hnce  the  motKm  of  the  sheet  is  five  times  as 
rapid.'  Its  prindpal  fimCtioQ  is  that  of  registering  the 
moisture  of  the  air.  This,  is  ejected  bj  means  of  the 
Fi«  BS^  ptyckromOtr  (fig.  887).    T  and  T*  are  two  thenso- 

^'  ^"  meters  fixed  on  two  plates.    The  muslin  which  covers 

the  second  is  kept  continually  mcnat  by  water  dropping  on  it  In  each  ot 
the  bulbs  are  fused  two  platinum  wires  j  the  stems  oS  the  thermometers  aie 
apot  at  the  top,  and  in  them  are  two  platinum  wires  m  and  n,  suspended 
to  a  metal  frame  movable  on  four  pulleys  supported  by  a  fixed  piece  B. 
The  frame  A  in  contaa  with  the  current  of  the  battery  is  suspended 
to  a  steel  wire  L,  which  passes  over  a  pulley  to  the  meteorograph 
(lig.  883).  Hence  is  a  long  triangular  lever  W,  which  supports  a  small  wheel 
to  which  is  fixed  the  wire  L,  The  lever  W,  which  turns  about  an  axis/  is 
moved  by  a  rod  a,  by  means  of  an  excentric  which  the  clock  works  every 
quarter  of  an  hour.  At  each  oscillation  the  lever  W  transmits  its  movement 
to  a  small  chariot,  on  which  is  an  electro-magnet  :r,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
the  steel  wire  L,  which  supports  the  frame  A  (fig.  887),  The  chariot  moved 
towards  the  left  by  the  rotation  of  the  excentric,  lets  the  frame  sink.  The 
moment  the  first  platinum  wire  reaches  the  mercurial  column  of  the  dry 
bulb  thermometer  which  is  the  highest,  the  current  is  closed,  and  passes  into 
the  electromagnet  of  the  chariot.  An  armature  at  once  causes  a  pencil  to 
mark  a  point  on  the  sheet  which  is  the  beginning  of  a  line  representing  the 
path  of  the  dry  bulb  thermometer.  As  the  frame  continues  to  descend,  the 
second  platinum  wire  touches  the  mercury  of  the  wet  bulb,  and  closes  a 
current  In  a  relay  M,  which  opens  the  circuit  of  the  electromagnet  .r.  The 
pencil  is  then  detached  ;  then  returning  upon  itself  the  chariot  reproduces 
the  closing  and  opening  of  the  circuit  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  pencil 
makes  another  mark,  which  is  the  end  of  the  line.  There  are  thus  formed 
two  series  of  dots  arranged  in  two  curves,  one  of  which  represents  the  path  of 
the  dry,  and  the  other  the  path  of  the  wet  bulb.  The  horizontal  distance  of  the 
two  points  of  these  curves  is  proportional  to  the  difference  t—t,  of  the  tem- 
peratures Indicated  at  the  same  moment  by  the  thermometers  (fig.  887). 
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Quantity  of  Rax 


QfianHty  of  rain.— The  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  in  a  given  time 
iii  registered  on  a  disc  of  paper  on  a  pulley  R.  On  the  groove  of  this  is 
coiled  a  chain  to  which  is  suspended  a  brass  tube  P.    This  is  fixed  at  the 
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bottom  to  a  float  which  plunges  in  a  reservoir  placed  in  the  base  of  the 
meteorograph.    On  passing  out  of  the  water  b^ance  {fig.  8S7)  the  water 
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pMKS  into  this  reservoir,  and  u  its  MCtioii  is  one-laiiith  that  of  tbe  fimael, 
the  height  of  water  which  &1U  is  quftdnipled ;  it  u  mcuurad  on  a  scale  G, 
divided  into  millimetre^  .  ....  r 

As  the  float  rises,  a  weight  Z  moves  the  ptdley  in  the  contrary  directioB, 
and  its  rotation  is  proportional  to  the  height  of 
water  which  has  fiUlen.  A  pencil  moves  at  the 
same  time  from  the  centre  to  one  circumference  of 
the  paper  disc  with  a  velodty  of  5  mm.  in  14 
hours :  hence  the  quantity  of  iwn  which  falls  eveiy 
day  is  noted  00  a  difierent  place  on  the  paper 
disc 

975-  Mr— H—  mm*,  vdosl^  af  wt»«a.— 
H?n^  are  cnrnnts  moving  in  the  atmoipberewith 
variahle  diiectianB  and  velocities.  There  ate  d^t 
principa]  directionB  in  whidi  they  blow — mortk, 
ncriM-tast,  tatl,  toith-ttat,  spitik,  south  wMti,  wttt, 
and  nortk-WM^  Manners  fiuther  divide  eadi  of 
the  distances  between  these  eight  directions  into 
four  others,  making  in  oil  33  directions,  which  are 
called  jta>U!r  or  rMumis.  A  figure  of  33  rhumbs 
on  a  circle,  in  the  form  of  a  star,  is  known  as  the 
mariiier't  eant. 

Velocity  is  determined  by  means  of  the 
tmtmonuttr  (fig.  S84],  a  small  vane  with  &ns, 
which  the  wind  turns ;  the  velocity  is  deduced  frcxn 
the  number  of  turns  made  in  a  given  time  In  our 
climate  the  mean  velocity  is  from  18  to  20  feet  in  a 
second.  With  a  velocity  of  less  than  18  inches  in 
a  second  no  movement  is  pierceptible,  and  smoke 
'*'     ''  ascends  straight;  with  a  velocity  between   i^  and 

2  feet  per  second  the  wind  is  perceptible  and  moves  a  pennant ;  from  13  10 
22  feet  it  is  moderate,  it  stretches  a  flag  and  moves  the  leaves  of  trees  ; 
with  from  23  [o  36  feet  velocity  it  is  fresh  and  moves  the  branches  of 
trees ;  with  36  lo  56  feet  it  is  strong  and  moves  the  larger  branches  and 
the  smaller  stems  ;  with  a  velocity  of  56  to  90  feet  it  is  a  storm,  and  entire 
trees  are  moved,  and  from  90  to  |30  it  is  a  hurricane. 

To  measure  the  pressure  of  the  wind  a  plate  is  used,  which  by  means  of  a 
vane  is  always  kept  in  a  direction  opposite  that  of  the  wind.  Behind  the 
plate  are  one  or  more  springs  which  are  the  more  pressed  the  greater  is  the 
pressure  of  the  wind  against  the  plate.  Knowing  the  distance  through  which 
the  plate  is  pressed,  we  can  calculate  the  pressure  which  the  wind  exerts  on 
the  plate  in  question. 

With  some  degree  of  approximation,  and  for  low  velocities,  the  pressure 
may  be  taken  as  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  velocity.  Thus,  if  the 
pressure  on  the  square  foot  is  0-005  pound  with  a  velocity  of  1-5  feet  in 
a  second,  it  130*02  pound  with  a  velocity  of  3  feet,  and  o'i23  with  a  velocity 
of  7-33  feet- 

976.  Cbobbb  of  wrnds.— Winds  are  produced  by  a  disturbance  of  the 
equilibrium  in  some  part  of  the  atmosphere  ;  a  disturbance  always  resulting 
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from  a  diflference  in  temperature  between  adjacent  countries.  Thus,  if  the 
temperature  of  a  certain  extent  of  ground  becomes  higher,  the  ah:  in  contact 
with  it  becomes  heated,  it  expands  and  rises  towards  the  higher  regions  of 
the  atmosphere  ;  whence  it  flows,  producing  winds  which  blow  from  hot  to 
cold  countries.  But  at  the  same  time  the  equilibrium  is  destroyed  at  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  for  the  barometric  pressure  on  the  colder  adjacent  parts 
is  greater  than  on  that  which  has  been  heated,  and  hence  a  current  will  be 
produced  with  a  velocity  dependent  on  the  difference  between  these  pres- 
sures ;  thus  two  distinct  winds  will  be  produced — ^an  upper  one  setting  out- 
wards from  the  heated  region,  and  a  lower  one  setting  inwards  towards  it. 

977.  Xeinlftr,  perlodloal,  and  Taiiable  winds. — According  to  the  more 
or  less  constant  directions  icr  which  winds  blow,  they  may  be  classed  as 
regular,  periodical,  and  variable  winds. 

i.  Regular  winds  are  those  which  blow  all  the  year  through  in  a  virtually 
constant  direction.  These  winds,  which  are  also  known  as  the  trade  windsy 
are  uninterruptedly  observed  far  from  the  land  in  equatorial  regions,  blowing 
from  the  north-east  to  the  south-west  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  from 
the  south-east  to  the  north-west  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  They  prevail 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  equator  as  far  as  30°  of  latitude,  and  they  blow  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun — ^^that  is,  from  east  to 
west. 

The  air  above  the  equator  being  gradually  heated,  rises  as  the  sun  passes 
round  from  east  to  west,  and  its  place  is  supplied  by  the  colder  air  from  the 
north  or  south.  The  direction  of  the  wind,  however,  is  modified  by  this  fkct, 
that  the  velocity  which  this  colder  air  has  derived  from  the  rotation  of  the 
earth — ^namely,  the  velocity  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  at  the  point  from 
which  it  started — is  less  than  the  velocity  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  at  the 
point  at  which  it  has  now  arrived  :  hence  the  currents  acquire,  in  reference 
to  the  equator,  the  constant  direction  which  constitutes  the  trade  winds. 

ii.  Periodical  winds  are  those  which  blow  regularly  in  the  same  direction 
at  the  same  seasons  and  at  the  same  hours  of  the  day  :  the  monsoon, 
simoom,  and  the  land  and  sea  breeze  are  examples  of  this  class.  The  name 
monsoon  is  given  to  winds  which  blow  for  six  months  in  one  direction  and 
for  six  months  in  another.  They  are  principally  observed  in  the  Red  Sea 
and  in  the  Arabian  Gulf,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  in  the  Chinese  Sea. 
These  winds  blow  towards  the  continents  in  summer,  and  in  a  contrary 
direction  in  winter.  The  simoom  is  a  hot  wind  that  blows  over  the  deserts 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  which  is  characterised  by  its  high  temperature  and 
by  the  sands  which  it  raises  in  the  atmosphere  and  carries  with  it.  During 
the  prevalence  of  this  wind  the  air  is  darkened,  the  skin  feels  dry,  the 
respiration  is  accelerated,  and  a  burning  thirst  is  experienced. 

This  wind  is  known  under  the  name  oi  sirocco  in  Italy  and  Algiers,  where 
it  blows  from  the  great  Desert  of  Sahara.  In  Egypt,  where  it  prevails  from 
the  end  of  April  to  June,  it  is  called  kamsin.  The  natives  of  Africa,  in  order 
to  protect  themselves  from  the  effects  of  the  too  rapid  perspiration  occasioned 
by  thb  wind,  cover  themselves  with  fatty  substances. 

The  land  and  sea  breeze  is  a  wind  which  blows  on  the  sea-coast,  during 
the  day  from  the  sea  towards  the  land,  and  during  the  night  from  the  land  to 
the  sea.    For  during  the  day  the  land  becomes  more  heated  than  the  sea,  in 
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consequence  of  its  lower  specific  heat  and  greater  condactivilyy  and  hence  as 
the  superincumbent  air  becomes  more  hesUed  than  that  npon  the  sea,  it  as- 
cends and  is  replaced  by  a  current  of  colder  and  denser  air  flowing  from  the 
sea  towards  the  land.  During  the  night  the  land  cools  more  rapidly  than  the 
sea,  and  hence  the  same  phenomenon  is  produced  but  in  a  contrary  direction. 
The  sea  breeze  commences  after  sunrise,  increases  to  three  o^dock  in  the 
afternoon,  decreases  towards  evening,  and  is  changed  into  a  land  breeie 
after  sunset.  These  winds  are  only  perceived  at  a  slight  distance  from  the 
shqres.  They  are  regular  in  the  tropics,  but  less  to  in  our  climates ;  and 
traces  of  them  are  seen  as  ib  as  the  coasts  of  Greenland,  The  proximity  of ' 
mountains  also  gives  rise  to  periodical  daily  breezes. 

iii.  Variable  winds  are  those  which  blow  sometimes  in  one  direction  and 
sometimes  in  another,  alternately,  without  being  subject  to  any  law.  In  mean 
latitudes  the  direction  of  the  winds  is  very  variable ;  towards  the  poles  this 
irregularity  increases,  and  under  the  arctic  zone  the  winds  frequently  Mow 
from  several  points  of  the  horizon  at  once.  On  the  other  hand,  in  approach- 
ing the  torrid  zone,  they  become  more  r^^ar.  The  south-west  wind  prevails 
in  the  north  of  France,  in  Eng^d,  and  in  Gennany ;  in  the  south  of  Fiance 
the  direction  inclines  towards  the  north,  and  in  Spain  and  Italy  the  north 
wind  predominates. 

978.  &aw  of  tiM  rotAtfoB  of  wtada. — Spite  of  the  great  irregularity 
which  characterises  the  direction  of  the  winds  in  our  latitude,  it  has  been  as- 
certained that  the  wind  has  a  preponderating  tendency  to  veer  round  accord- 
ing to  the  sun's  motion — that  is,  to  pass  from  north,  through  north-east,  east- 
south-east  to  south,  and  so  on  round  in  the  same  direction  from  west  to 
north ;  that  it  often  makes  a  complete  circuit  in  that  direction,  or  more 
than  one  in  succession,  occupying  many  days  in  doing  so,  but  that  it  rarely 
veers,  and  very  rarely  or  never  makes  a  complete  circuit  in  the  opposite 
direction.  This  course  of  the  winds  is  most  regularly  observed  in  winter. 
According  to  Leverrier,  the  displacement  of  the  north-east  by  the  south- 
west wind  arises  from  the  occurrence  of  a  whirlwind  formed  upon  the  Gulf- 
stream.    For  a  station  in  south  latitude  a  contrary  law  of  rotation  prevails. 

This  law,  though  more  or  less  suspected  for  a  long  time,  was  first  formally 
enunciated  and  explained  by  Dove,  and  is  known  as  Dtrvis  law  of  rotation 
fo  winds. 

979.  UTeaflier  oluurts. — ^A  considerable  advance  has  been  made  in 
weather  forecasts  by  the  frequent  and  systematic  publication  of  weather 
charts ;  that  is  to  say,  maps  in  which  the  barometric  pressure,  the  tempe- 
rature, the  force  of  the  wind,  &c.,  are  expressed  for  considerable  areas,  in  an 
exact  and  comprehensive  manner.  A  careful  study  of  such  maps  renders 
possible  a  forecast  of  the  weather  for  a  day  or  more  in  advance.  We  can 
here  do  little  more  than  explain  the  meaning  of  the  principal  terms  in  use. 

If  lines  are  drawn  through  those  places  on  the  earth's  surface  where  the 
corrected  barometric  height  at  a  given  time  is  the  same,  such  lines  are 
called  isobarometric  lineSy  or  more  briefly,  isobaric  lines,  or  isobars.  Between 
any  two  points  on  the  same  isobar  there  is  no  diflerence  of  pressure. 
Isobars  are  usually  drawn  for  a  difference  of  5  mm.,  or  of /^  of  an  inch. 

If  we  take  a  horizontal  line  between  two  isobars,  and  at  that  point  at 
which  the  pressure  is  greatest  draw  a  perpendicular  line  on  any  suitable 
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scale,  which  shall  represent  the  difference  in  pressure  between  the  two  places, 
the  line  drawn  from  the  top  of  this  perpendicular  to  the  lower  isobar  will 
form  an  angle  with  the  horizontal,  and  the  steepness  of  this  angle  is  a 
measure  of  the  fall  in  pressure  between  the  two  stations,  and  is  called  the 
barometric  gradient.  Gradients  are  usually  expressed  in  England  and 
America  in  hundredths  of  an  inch  of  mercury  for  one  degree  of  sixty  nautical 
miles,  and  on  the  Continent  in  millimetres  for  the  same  distance.  The 
closer  are  the  isobars,  the  steeper  is  the  gradient,  and  the  more  powerful 
the  wind  ;  and  though  no  exact  numerical  relationship  can  be  proved  to  exist 
between  the  steepness  of  the  gradient  and  the  force  of  the  wind,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  a  gradient  of  about  6  represents  a  strong  breeze ;  and  a 
gradient  of  10,  or  a  difference  in  pressure  of  ^  of  an  inch  for  60  miles, 
is  a  stiff  gale. 

The  direction  of  the  wind  is  from  the  place  of  higher  pressure  to  that  of 
lower,  and  in  this  respect  the  law  of  Buys  Ballot  may  be  mentioned,  which 
has  been  found  to  hold  in  "dM  cases  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  where  local 
configuration  does  not  come  into  play.  If  we  stand  with  our  back  to  the 
windj  the  line  of  lower  pressure  is  on  the  left  hand.  For  places  in  the 
Sofxthem  Hemisphere  exactly  the  opposite  law  holds. 

If  within  any  area  the  pressure  is  lower,  the  wind  blows  round  that  area, 
the  place  of  lowest  pressure  being  on  the  left.  The  direction  of  the  wind  is, 
in  short,  opposite  that  of  the  hands  of  a  watch.  Such  a  circulation  is  called 
cyclonic  ]  it  is  that  which  is  characteristic  of  the  West  Indian  hurricanes,  which 
are  known  as  cyclones.  Conversely  the  wind  blows  round  an  area  of  higher 
pressure  in  the  same  direction  as  the  hands  of  a  watch  ;  and  this  circulation 
is  called  anti-cyclonic. 

Cyclonic  systems  are  by  far  the  most  frequent,  and  are  characterised  by 
steep  gradients  ;  the  air  in  them  tends  to  move  in  towards  the  centre,  and 
thence  to  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere.  They  bring  with  them,  over 
the  {greater  part  of  the  region  which  they  cover,  much  moisture,  an  abundance 
of  cloud,  and  heavy  rain.  Anti-cyclonic  systems  have  the  opposite  charac- 
teristics ;  the  gradients  are  slight,  the  wind  light,  and  moving  with  the  hands 
of  a  watch.  The  air  is  dry,  so  that  there  is  but  little  cloud,  and  no  rain. 
Cyclonic  systems,  from  the  dampness  of  the  air,  produce  warm  weather  in 
winter,  and  cold,  wet  weather  in  summer.  Anti-cyclonic  systems  bring 
oor  hardest  frosts  in  winter,  and  greatest  heat  in  sununer,  as  there  is  but 
little  moisture  in  the  air  to  temper  the  extremes  of  climate.  Both  systems 
travel  over  the  earth's  surface,  the  cyclones  rapidly,  but  the  anti-cyclones 
more  slowly. 

98a  Voffs  and  mimtm, — When  aqueous  vapour  rising  from  a  vessel  of 
boiling  water  diffuses  in  the  colder  air,  it  is  condensed  ;  a  sort  of  cloud 
is  formed  which  consists  of  a  number  of  small  hollow  vesicles  of  water, 
which  remain  suspended  in  the  air.  These  are  usually  spoken  of  as  vapour, 
yet  they  are  not  so,  at  any  rate  not  in  the  physical  sense  of  the  word  ;  for  in 
reality  they  are  partially  condensed  vapour. 

When  this  condensation  of  aqueous  vapour  is  not  occasioned  by  contact 
with  cold  solid  bodies,  but  takes  place  throughout  large  spaces  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, it  constitutes  fogs  or  mists^  which,  in  fact,  are  nothing  more  than 
.  the  appearance  seen  over  a  vessel  of  hot  water. 
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A  chief  cause  of  fogs  consists  in  the  moist  soil  bdng  at  a  higjicr  tem- 
perature than  the  air.  The  vapours  which  then  ascend  condense  and  become 
visible.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  air  must  have  reached  its  point  of  satura- 
tion before  condensation  takes  place.  Fogs  may  also  be  produced  when  a 
current  of  hot  and  moist  air  passes  over  a  river  at  a  lower  tempenture  than 
its  own,  for  then  the  air  being  cooled,  as  soon  as  it  is  saturated,  the  excess  of 
vapour  present  is  condensed.  The  distinction  between  mists  and  fiogs  » 
one  of  degree  rather  than  of  kind.    A  fog  is  a  very  thick  mist 

When  water  is  coated  with  a  layer  of  coal  tar,  it  is  prevented  from  eva* 
porating.  Frankland  ascribes  the  dtyfog  met  with  in  London  to  the  laigt 
quantities  of  coal  tar  and  paraffine  vapour  which  aresent  into  die  almoapliew^ 
and  which,  condensing  on  the  vesides  of  fog,  prevent  their  en^Msntioii. 

Aitkin  has  shown  that  aqueous  vapour  never  condenses- miless  some 
liquid  or  solid  is  present  on  which  it  is  deposited.  Particles  of  dnst  in!  the 
air  are  the  nuclei  for  clouds  and  fogs,  lliis  he  showed  by  passing  steam 
into  filtered  air ;  it  remained  quite  clear,  while  "wl  turbidity  was  |xrodnced 
under  the  sAmt  circumstances  in  unfiltered  air.  The  density  of  tiie  doad 
was  f6und  to  depend  on  the  number  of  particles  of  dust  in  the  air.  The 
most  abimdant  source  of  dust  is  combustion,  and  particularly  that  of  sulphur 
in  the  coaL 

98^1.  mmmAM^-^Clouds  are  masses  of  vapour,  condensed  into  little  drops 
or  vesides  of  extreme  minuteness,  like  fogs.  There  is  no  diflference  of  kind 
between  fogs  and  douds.  Fogs  are'ckrads  resting  on  the  ground.  To  a 
person  envdoped  in  it,  a  doud  on  a  mountain  appears  like  a  %ag.  They 
always  result  from  the.  condensation  of  vapour  whidi  rises  from  the  earth. 
According  to  their  appearance,  they  have  been  divided  by  Howard  into  four 
principal  kinds  :  the  ntmdus,  the  stratus^  the  cumulus^  and  the  cirrus.  These 
four  kinds  are  represented  in  fig.  888,  and  are  designated  respectively  by  one, 
two,  three,  and  four  birds  on  the  wing. 

The  cirrus  consists  of  small  whitish  clouds,  which  have  a  fibrous  or  wispy 
appearance,  and  occupy  the  highest  regions  of  the  atmosphere.  The  name 
of  mare^  tails^  by  which  they  are  generally  known,  well  describes  their 
appearance.  From  the  low  temperature  of  the  spaces  which  they  occupy, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  cirrus  clouds  consist  of  frozen  particles ;  and 
hence  it  is  that  halos,  coronae,  and  other  optical  appearances,  produced  by 
refraction  and  reflection  from  ice  crystals,  appear  almost  always  in  these 
clouds  and  their  derivatives.  Their  appearance  often  precedes  a  change  of 
weather. 

The  cumulus  are  rounded  spherical  forms  which  look  like  mountains 
piled  one  on  the  other.  They  are  more  frequent  in  summer  than  in  winter, 
and  after  being  formed  in  the  morning  they  generally  disappear  towards 
evening.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  become  more  numerous,  and  especially 
if  surmounted  by  cirrus  clouds,  rain  or  storms  may  be  expected. 

Stratus  clouds  consist  of  very  large  and  continuous  horizontal  sheets, 
which  chiefly  form  at  sunset,  and  disappear  at  sunrise.  They  are  frequent 
in  autumn  and  unusual  in  spring-time,  and  are  lower  than  the  preceding. 

The  nimbus^  or  rain  clouds,  which  are  sometimes  classed  as  one  of  the 
fundamental  varieties,  are  properly  a  combination  of  the  three  preceding 
kinds.    They  affect  no  particular  form,  and  are  solely  distinguished  by  a 
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unifonn  grey  tint,  and  by  fringed  edges.    They  are  indicated  on  the  right  of 
the  figure  by  the  presence  of  one  bird. 

The  fundamental  forms  pass  into  one  another  in  the  most  varied  manner ; 
Howard  has  classed  these  transitional  forms  as  cirro-cumulus,  cirro-stratus, 
and  cumulo-straius,  and  it  is  often  veiy  difficult  to  tell,  from  the  appearance 
of  a  cloud,  which  type  it  most  resembles.  The  cirro-cumulus  is  most 
characteristicaSly  known  as  a  '  mackerel  sky  ; '  it  consists  of  small  roundish 
masses,  disposed  with  more  or  less  irregularity  and  connection.  It  is  fre- 
quent in  summer,  and  attendant  on  warm  and  dry  weather.  Cirro-stratus 
appears  to  result  from  the  subsidence  of  the  fibres  of  cirrus  to  a  horizontal 
position,  at  the  same  time  approaching  laterally.  The  form  and  relative 
position  when  seen  in  the  distance  frequently  give  the  idea  of  shoals  offish. 
The  tendency  of  iram«/(j.j/rBA( J  is  to  spread,  settle  down  into  the  mm^Mj-,  and 
finally  fall  as  rain. 


The  height  of  clouds  varies  greatly ;  in  the  mean  it  is  from  1 ,300  to  1 ,500 
yards  in  winter,  and  from  3,300  to  4,400  yards  in  summer.  But  they  often 
CKJst  at  greater  heights  ;  Gay-Lussac,  in  his  balloon  ascent,  at  a  height  of 
7,630  yards,  observed  cirrus  clouds  above  him,  which  appeared  to  be  at  a 
considerable  height.  In  Ethiopia,  D'Abbadie  observed  storm-clouds  whose 
height  was  only  230  yards  above  the  ground. 

In  order  to  explain  the  suspension  of  clouds  in  the  atmosphere,  Halley 
first  propiosed  the  hypothesis  of  vesicular  vapours.  H  e  supposed  thai  clouds 
areformedofaninfinityof  extremely  minute  vesicles,  hollow,  likesoap- bubbles 
filled  with  air,  which  are  hotter  than  the  surrounding  air ;  so  that  these 
vesicles  float  in  the  air  like  so  many  small  balloons.  Others  assume  that 
clouds  and  fogs  consist  of  extremely  minute  droplets  of  water  which  are 
retained  in  the  atmosphere  by  the  ascensionaJ  force  of  currents  of  hot  air, 
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iisc  J:?  light  powders  are  raised, by  the  wind.  Ordinarily,  clouds  do  Dd 
i;:9ej.r  to  descend,  but  this  absence  of  downward  motion  is  only  appaieu 
Ls  Cict,  clouds  do  usually  fall  slowly,  but  then  the  lower  part  is  continoaD] 
v:i:?sxpated  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  lower  and  more  heated  layers:  tl 
the  same  time  the  upper  part  is  always  increasing  from  the  condensation  a 
new  vaix)urs ;  so  that  from  these  two  actions  clouds  appear  to  retain  tk 
same  height. 

9S2.  rormatton  of  eloads. — Many  causes  may  concur  in  the  formaooi 
of  clouds.  The  usual  cause  of  the  formation  of  a  cloud  is  the  ascent,  inu 
higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  of  air  laden  with  aqueous  \'apour ;  i: 
thereby  expands,  being  under  diminished  pressure  ;  and  in  consequence  oi 
this  expansion  it  is  cooled,  and  this  cooling  produces  a  condensation  ol 
vapour.  Hence  it  is  that  high  mountains,  stopping  the  currents  of  air  and 
forcing  them  to  rise,  are  an  abundant  source  of  rain.  If  the  air  is  quite  diy 
its  temperature  would  be  one  degree  lower  for  every  301  metres.  The  case 
is  different  with  moist  air  ;  for  when  the  air  has  ascended  so  high  that  Id 
temperature  has  fallen  to  the  dew-point,  aqueous  vapour  is  condensed,  and 
in  consequence  of  this  heat  is  liberated  ;  when  the  dew-point  is  thusattaioei 
and  the  air  is  saturated,  the  cooling  due  to  the  ascent  and  expansion  of  ^ 
is  counteracted  by  this  liberation  of  latent  heat,  so  that  the  diminutioD  d 
temperature  with  the  height  is  considerably  slower  in  the  case  of  moist  dun 
of  dry  air. 

The  following  calculation  will  give  us  the  quantity  of  water  separated  ii 
a  given  case :  Suppose  air  at  a  temperature  of  20*^  to  be  saturated  with 
aqueous  vapour  at  that  temperature  ;  the  pressure  of  the  vap>our  will  be  ir- 
mm.,  and  the  weight  contained  in  one  cubic  metre  of  air  17-1  grammes. 

If  the  air  has  risen  to  a  height  of  3,500  metres,  it  has  come  under  \ 
pressure  which  is  only  \  of  what  it  was  ;  its  temperature  is  4%  and  its  vol- 
ume about  \\  time  what  it  originally  was.  As  it  remains  saturated  :b? 
pressure  will  be  6-i  mm.,  and  the  quantity  of  vapour  will  be  6-4  gramm-:; 
in  a  cubic  metre,  that  is  to  say,  6*4  x  i^b9*6  grammes  in  the  whole  mass  ■;:' 
what  was  ori^^inally  a  cubic  metre.  The  pressure  of  aqueous  vapour  hi? 
sunk  durinj;  the  ascent  from  17*4  mm.  to  6*i  mm.,  and  its  weight  i"i 
grammes  to  9*6  grammes ;  that  is,  a  weight  of  7*5  grammes  has  been  deposh?-: 
for  that  mass  of  air  which  at  the  sea  level  occupied  a  space  of  one  cuh  = 
metre.  These  7*5  grammes  are  in  the  form  of  the  small  droplets  Hhicli 
constitute  foj^'s  or  clouds. 

If  the  mass  of  air  had  risen  to  a  height  of  8,500  metres,  where  the  pre? 
sure  is  only  one-third  that  on  the  sea-level,  the  temperature  is  -2S,as: 
the  space  it  occupies  three  times  as  great  as  at  first.  The  pressure  *'f 
aqueous  vapour  is  0-5  mm.,  and  its  weight  o'6  gramme  in  a  cubic  metrt. 
Hence  there  are  now  only  rS  jjramme  left,  of  the  entire  quantity  of  aque^.H:? 
vapour  oriinnally  present,  and  the  remaining  15*3  grammes  would  1< 
separated  as  water  or  ice.  .A  similar  calculation  will  show  that  at  a  he:p- 
of  4,20k^  metres,  where  the  temperature  is  zero  and  the  pressure  ?,  the  qji'- 
tity  of  water  present  in  the  original  cubic  metre  is  only  -82  gramme.  -^ 
rest  beiiii^  deposited. 

Thus,  a  mass  of  air  which,  at  the  sea-level,  occupies  a  space  of  a  cab 
metre,  and  is  saturated  with  aqueous  vapour  at  20^,  and  then  contains  i.'' 
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),  will  only  contain  9-6  grammes  at  3  height  of  3,500  metres,  82 
grammes  at  4,200  metres,  and  i-8  gramme  ai  8,500  metres.  Hence,  while 
a  mass  of  air  rises  from  the  sea-level  to  a  height  of  4,200  ft.,  89  grammes  of 
aqneous  vapour  are  separated  as  cloud  vesicles  ;  at  8,500  metres,  or  about 
double  the  height,  6'4  grammes  are  separated  in  the  form  of  ice. 

A  hot,  moist  current  of  air  mixing  with  a  colder  current,  undergoes  a 
■  c<x>ling,  which  brings  about  a  condensation  of  the  vapour.  Thus  the  hoi 
and  moist  winds  of  the  south  and  south-west,  mixing  with  the  colder  aii  of 
our  latitudes,  give  rain.  The  winds  of  the  nonh  and  north-east  tend  also, 
in  mucing  with  our  atmosphere,  to  condense  the  vapours  ;  but  as  these  winds, 
owing  to  their  low  temperature,  are  very  dry,  the  mixture  rarely  attains  satu- 
ration, and  generally  gives  no  rain. 

The  formation  of  clouds  in  this  way  is  thus  explained  by  Hutton.  The 
tension  of  aqueous  vapour,  and  therewith  the  quantity  present  in  a  given 
space  when  saturated,  diminishes  according  to  a  geometric  progression, 
while  the  temperature  falls  in  arithmetical  progression  and  therefore  the 
elasticity  of  the  vapour  present  at  any  time  is  reduced  by  a  fall  of  temperature 
more  rapidly  than  in  direct  proportion  to  the  fall.  Hence,  if  a  current  of 
warm  air,  saturated  with  aqueous  vapour,  meets  a  current  of  cold  air  also 
saturated,  the  air  acquires  the  mean  temperature  of  the  two,  but  can  only 
retain  a  portion  of  the  vapour  in  the  invisible  condition,  and  a  cloud  or  mist 
is  formed.  ■  Thus,  suppose  a  cubic  metre  of  air  at  10°  C.  mixes  with  a  cubic 
metre  of  air  at  zrf"  C.,and  that  they  are  respectively  saturated  with  aqueous 
vapour.  By  formula  (401)  it  is  easily  calculated  that  the  weight  of  water 
contained  in  the  cubic  metre  of  air  at  10°  C.  is  9'397  grammes,  and  in  that 
at  20°  C.  is  I7'632  grammes,  or  27-029  grammes  in  alL  When  mixed  they 
produce  two  cubic  metres  of  air  at  15°  C.  :  but  as  the  weight  of  water  re- 
quired lo  saturate  this  is  only  2  *  12-8^25-6  grammes,  the  excess,  1-429 
grammes,  will  be  deposited  in  the  form  of  mist  or  clouds. 

983.  m«iii.— When  the  individual  vapour  vesicles  become  larger  and 
heavier  by  the  constant  condensation  of  aqueous  vapoiu-,  and  when  finally 
individual  vesicles  unite,  they  form  regular  drops  which  fall  as  rain. 

The  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  annually  in  any  given  place,  or  the  annual 
rainfall,  is  measured  by  TnKxns  of  a  rain  gauge,  o\  pluviometer.  Ordinarily  it 
consists  of  a  cylindrical  vessel 

M  {figs.  889  and  890),  closed  at  ~      ~ 

the  top  by  a  funnel-shaped  lid, 
in  which  there  is  a  very  small 
hole,  through  which  the  rain 
falls.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel  is  a  glass  tube  A,  in 
which  the  water  rises  to  the 
same  height  as  inside  the  rain 
gauge,  and  is  measured  by  a 
scale  on  the  side,  as  shown  in 
the  figures. 

The  apparatus  being  placed 
in  an  exposed  situation,  if  at 
tbeendofamonth  the  height  of  water  in  the  tube  is 
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it  shows  that  the  water  has  attained  this  height  in  tiie  vessel,  and,  conse- 
quently, that  a  layer  of  two  inches  in  depth  expresses  the  quantity  of  xatn 
which  diis  extent  of  surfece  has  received. 

.  It  has  been  noticed  that  the  quantity  of  rain  indicated  fay  the  rain  c^uige 
is  greater  as  this  instrument  is  nearer  the  ground.  This  has  been  ascribed 
to  the  feet  that  the  raindrops,  which  are  generally  colder  than  the  layers  of 
air  which  they  traverse,  condense  the  vapour  in  tihese  layers,  and  therefaie . 
constantly  increase  in  volume.  Hence  more  rain  DbJIs  on  the  sai^Ke  ojf  the 
ground  than  at  a  certain  height  But  it  has  been  Objected  that  the  e3cces8:pjr 
the  quantity  of  rain  which  fidls,  over  that  at  a  certain  height,  is  six  or  levea 
times  that  which  could  arise  fix>m  condensation,  even  during  the  whole  coarse 
of  the  raindrops  from  the  clouds  to  the  earth.  The  diflmnce  must.dieiie- 
fore'  be  ascribed  to  purely  local  dmses,  and  it  is  now  assumed  that -the 
difference  arises  from  eddies  prodnceid  in  the  air  about  the  rain  guige,  whidi 
are  more  perceptible  as  it  is  higher  above  the  ground ;  as  the^  eddies  dis- 
perse the  drops  which  would  otherwise  &11  into  die  instrument,  th^  diminish 
the  quantity  of  water  which  it  receives. . 

In  any  case  it  is  dear  that  if  raindrops  traverse  moist  air,  they  will,  from 
their  temperature,  condense  aqueous  vapour  and  increase  in  vc^ume. .  I^  on 
the  contrary,  they  traverse  dry  air,  the  drops  tend  to  vaporise,  and  leu  rain 
frdls  than  at  a  certain  height ;  it  might  even  happen  that  the  rain  did  not 
reach  the  earth. 

The  rainfell  varies  with  the  height. of  a  station  above  the  sea4evel,  at 
the  rate  of  3  or  4  per  cent,  for  each  100  feet  of  altitude  above  the  sea. 

Many  local  circumistances  may  affect  the  quantity  of  rain  which  fells  in 
different  countries ;  but,  other  things  being  equal,  most  rain  falls  in  hot  cli- 
mates, for  there  the  vaporisation  is  most  abundant.  The  rainfall  decreases, 
in  fact,  from  the  equator  to  the  poles.  At  London  it  is  23*5  inches;  at 
Bordeaux  it  is  25*8  ;  at  Madeira  it  is  27*7  ;  at  Havannah  it  is  91-2  ;  and  at 
St.  Domingo  it  is  107*6.  The  quantity  varies  with  the  season  :  in  Paris,  in 
winter,  it  is  4*2  inches  ;  in  spring,  6*9 ;  in  summer,  6*3  ;  and  in  autumn  4*8 
inches.  The  heaviest  annual  rainfall  at  any  place  on  the  globe  is  on  the 
Khasi  Hills  in  Bengal,  where  it  is  600  inches  ;  of  which  500  inches  fall  in 
seven  months.  On  July  i,  1851,  a  rainfall  of  25^  inches  on  one  day  was 
absorbed  at  Cherrapoonjee.  At  Kurrachee,  in  the  north-west  of  India,  the 
rainfall  is  only  7  inches. 

The  driest  recorded  place  in  England  is  Lincoln,  where  the  mean  rainfall 
is  20  inches  ;  and  the  wettest  is  Stye,  at  the  head  of  Bprrowdale  in  Cumber- 
land, where  it  amounts  to  165  inches.  The  greatest  average  amount  of 
rainfall  in  any  one  day,  taking  the  means  of  all  stations,  is  i^  inch  \ 
though  individual  stations  far  exceed  this  amount,  sometimes  reaching  4 
inches. 

An  inch  of  rain  on  a  square  yard  of  surface  expresses  a  fall  of  4674 
pounds,  or  4*67  gallons.  On  an  acre  it  corresponds  to  22,622  gallons,  or 
I  oo'993  5  tons.    1 00  tons  per  inch  per  acre  is  a  ready  way  of  remembering  this. 

984.  "Waterspouts. — These  are  masses  of  vapour  suspended  in  the  lower 
layers  of  the  atmosphere  which  they  traverse,  and  endowed  with  a  gyratory 
motion  rapid  enough  to  uproot  trees,  upset  houses,  and  break  and  destroy 
everything  with  which  they  come  in  contact. 
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These  meteois,  which  are  generally  accompanied  by  bail  and  v. 
emit  lightning  and  thunder,  producing  the  sound  of  carriages  rolling  c 
atony  road.     Many  of  them  have  no  gyratory  motion,  and  about  a  quarter 
of  those  observed  are  produced  in  a  calm  atmosphere. 

When  they  lake  pUce  on  the  sea  tbey  present  a  curious  phenomenon. 
Ilie  water  is  disturbed,  and  rises  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  while  (he  clouds  are 
depressed  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  cone ;  the  two  cones  then  unite  and 
fonn  a  continuous  column  from  the  sea  to  the  clouds  (fig.  891),  which  are 
'  called  waterspauti.  Even,  however,  on  the  high  seas  the  water  of  these 
waterspouts  is  never  salt,  proving  that  they  are  formed  of  condensed  vapours, 
and  not  of  sea  water  raised  by  aspiration. 

The  original  of  these  is  not  known.     Kxmtz  assumes  that  they  are  due 
principally  to  two  opposite  winds  which  pass  by  the  side  of  each  other,  or  to 
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a  very  high  wind  which  prevails  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere. 
Peltier  and  many  others  ascribe  to  them  an  electric  origin. 

9S5.  laSnenea  offtqaaonB  Tftp«ar  «b  eltmftU.— Tyndall  applied  the 
property  possessed  by  aqueous  vapour  of  powerfully  absorbing  and  radiating 
heat  to  the  explanation  of  some  obscure  points  in  meteorology'.  He  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  in  a  tube  4  feet  long  the  atmospheric  lapour  on  a  day 
of  average  dryness  absorbs  10  per  cent  of  obscure  heal.  With  the  earth 
wanned  by  the  sun  as  a  source,  at  the  very  least  10  per  cent,  of  its  heat  is 
intercepted  within  10  feet  of  the  surface.  The  absorption  and  radiation  of 
aqueous  vapour  is  more  than  16,000  times  that  possessed  by  air. 

The  radiative  power  of  aqueous  vapour  may  be  the  mail)  cause  of  the 
torrential  rains  that  occur  in  the  tropics,  and  also  of  the  formation  of  cumulus 
clouds  in  our  own  latitudes.      The  same  property  probably  causes  the 
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descent  of  very  fine  ram,  called  sirwim^  which  has  more  the  characteristics 
of  foiling  dew,  as  it  appears  a  short  time  after  sonset,  when  the  sky  is  dear; 
its  production  has  therefore  been  attributed  to  the  cold  resulting  from  Ae 
radiation  of  the  air.  It  is  not  the  air,  however,  but  the  aqueous  vapour 
in  the  air,  which  by  its  own  radiation  chills  itself  so  that  it  condenses  into 
sdrein. 

The  absorbent  power  of  aqueous  vapour  is  of  even  greater  importance. 
Whenever  the  air  is  dry,  terrestrial  radiation  at  night  is  so  rapid  as  to  cause 
intense  cold.  Thus,  in  the  central  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia,  the 
daily  range  of  the  thermometer  is  enormous ;  in  the  interior  of  ^e  last-named 
continent  a  difference  in  temperature  of  no  less  than  40^  C.  has  been  recocded 
within  24  hours.  In  India,  and  even  in  the  Sahara,  owing  to  the  copious 
radiation,  ice  has  been  formed  at  night.  But  the  heat  whi(±  aqueous  vapour 
absorbs  most  largely  is  of  the  kind  emitted  from  sources  of  low  temperatme ; 
it  is  to  a  laige  extent  transparent  to  the  heat  enutted  from  the  sun,  whilst  it 
is  almost  opaque  to  the  heat  radiated  from  the  earth.  Consequently,  tiie 
solar  rays  penetrate  our  atmosphere  with  a  loss,  as  estimated  by  Pouillet,  of 
only  25  per  cent,  when  directed  vertically  downwards,  but  af^  warming 
the  earth  they  cannot  re-traverse  the  atmosphere.  Through  thus  preveotiog 
the  escape  of  terrestrial  heat,  the  aqueous  vapour  in  the  air  moderates  the 
extreme  chilling  which  is  due  to  the  unchecked  radiation  from  the  earth, 
and  raises  the  temperature  of  that  r^on  over  which  it  is  spread.  In 
Tyndall's  words,  'aqueous  vapour  is  a  blanket  more  necessary  to  the 
vegetable  life  of  England  than  clothing  is  to  man.  Remove  for  a  mij^ 
summer  night  the  aqueous  viqxiur  from  the  air  which  overspzeads  this 
country,  and  every  plant  capable  of  being  destroyed  by  a  freering  tempera- 
ture would  perish.  The  warmth  of  our  fields  and  gardens  would  pour  itself 
unrequited  into  space,  and  the  sun  would  rise  upon  an  island  held  fost  in  the 
iron  grip  of  frost.' 

986.  Tyndall's  researobes. — Tyndall  found  that  by  the  action  of  solar 
and  of  the  electric  light  on  vapours  under  a  great  degree  of  attenuation,  they 
are  decomposed.  This  new  reaction  not  only  puts  a  powerful  agent  of 
chemical  decomposition  into  the  hands  of  chemists,  but  it  has  led  Tyndall 
to  important  conclusions  regarding  the  origin  of  the  blue  colour  of  the  sky, 
and  the  polarisation  of  daylight 

He  used  a  glass  tube  with  glass  ends,  which  could  be  exhausted  and  then 
filled  with  air  charged  with  the  vapours  of  volatile  liquids,  by  allowing  the 
air  to  bubble  through  small  Wolff  bottles  containing  them.  By  mixing  the  air 
charged  with  vapour  with  different  proportions  of  pure  air,  and  by  varying 
the  degree  of  exhaustion,  it  was  possible  to  have  a  vapour  under  any  degree 
of  attenuation.  The  tube  could  also  be  filled  with  the  vapour  of  a  liquid 
alone.  The  tube  having  been  filled  with  air  charged  with  vapour  of  nitrite  of 
amyle,  a  somewhat  convergent  beam  from  the  electric  lamp  was  passed  into 
the  tube.  For  a  moment  the  tube  appeared  optically  empty,  but  suddenly  a 
shower  of  liquid  spherules  was  precipitated  on  the  path  of  the  beam,  forming 
a  luminous  white  cloud.  The  nature  of  the  substance  thus  precipitated  was 
not  specially  investigated. 

This  effect  was  not  due  to  any  chemical  action  between  the  vapour  and 
the  air,  for  when  either  dry  oxygen  or  dry  hydrogen  was  used  instead  of  air. 
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or  when  the  vapour  was  admitted  alone,  the  effect  was  substantially  the  same. 
Nor  wa9  it  due  to  any  heating  effect,  for  the  beam  had  been  previously  sifted 
by  passing  through  a  solution  of  alum,  and  through  the  thick  glass  of  the 
lens.  The  unsifted  beam  produced  the  same  effect ;  the  obscure  calorific 
rays  did  not  seem  to  affect  the  result. 

The  sun's  light  also  effects  the  decomposition  of  the  nitrite  of  amyle 
vapour ;  and  this  decomposition  was  found  to  be  mainly  due  to  the  more 
refrangible  rays. 

When  the  electric  light,  before  entering  the  experimental  tube,  was  made 
to  pass  through  a  layer  of  the  liquid  nitrite  of  amyle  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  the  luminous  effect  was  not  appreciably  diminished,  but  the 
chemical  action  was  almost  entirely  stopped.  Thus  that  special  constituent 
of  the  luminous  radiation  which  effects  the  decomposition  of  the  vapour  is 
absorbed  by  the  liquid.  The  decomposition  of  liquid  nitrite  of  amyle  by  light, 
if  it  take  place  at  all,  is  far  less  rapid  and  distinct  than  that  of  the  vapour. 
The  circumstance  that  the  absorption  is  the  same  whether  the  nitrite  is  in 
the  liquid  or  in  the  vaporous  state,  is  considered  by  Tyndall  as  a  proof  that 
the  absorption  is  not  the  act  of  the  molecule  as  a  whole,  but  that  it  is  atomic  ; 
that  is,  that  it  is  to  the  atoms  that  the  peculiar  rate  of  vibration  is  trans- 
ferred which  brings  about  the  decomposition  of  the  body.  By  varying  the 
nature  of  the  vapour  the  shape  of  a  cloud  could  be  greatly  varied,  and 
in  many  cases  presented  the  most  fantastic  and  beautiful  forms. 

It  was  also  found  that  a  vapour  which  when  alone  resists  the  action  of 
light  may,  by  being  associated  with  another  gas  or  vapour,  exhibit  a  vigor- 
ous action.  Thus,  when  the  tube  was  filled  with  atmospheric  air,  mixed  with 
nitrite  of  butyle  vapour,  the  electric  light  produced  very  little  effect ;  but  with 
half  an  atmosphere  of  this  mixture,  and  half  an  atmosphere  of  air  which  had 
passed  through  hydrochloric  acid,  the  action  of  the  light  was  almost  instan- 
taneous. In  another  case  mixed  air  and  nitrite  of  butyle  vapour  were  passed 
into  the  tube  so  that  the  mixed  air  and  vapour  were  under  a  pressure  of  3™ 
of  an  atmosphere.  Air  passed  through  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  was 
introduced  until  the  pressure  was  3  inches.  The  condensed  beam  passed 
through  at  first  without  change,  but  afterwards  a  superb  blue  cloUd  was 
formed. 

In  cases  where  the  vapours  are  under  a  sufficient  degree  of  attenuation, 
whatever  otherwise  be  their  nature,  the  visible  action  commences  with  the 
formation  of  a  blue  cloud.  The  term  cloud,  however,  must  not  be  understood 
in  its  ordinary  sense ;  the  blue  cloud  is  invisible  in  ordinary  daylight,  and 
to  be  seen  must  be  surrounded  by  darkness,  //  alone  being  illuminated  by  a 
powerful  beam  of  light.  The  blue  cloud  differs  in  many  impoitant  particu- 
lars from  the  finest  ordinary  clouds,  and  may  be  considered  to  occupy  an 
intermediate  position  between  these  clouds  and  true  cloudless  vapour. 

By  graduating  the  quantity  of  vapour,  the  precipitation  may  be  obtained 
of  any  required  degree  of  fineness  ;  forming  either  particles  distinguishable 
by  the  naked  eye,  or  particles  beyond  the  reach  of  the  highest  microscopic 
power.  The  case  is  similar  to  that  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which,  diffused 
in  the  atmosphere,  resists  the  decomposing  action  of  solar  light,  but  when 
in  contiguity  with  the  chlorophyle  in  the  leaves  of  plants,  is  decom- 
posed. 

SS 
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When  the  blue  cloud  produced  in  these  experiments  was  examined  by 
any  polarising  arrangement,  the  light  emitted  laterally  from  the  beam — that 
is,  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  its  axis — was  found  to  be  perfectly  polar- 
ised. This  phenomenon  was  observed  in  its  g^reatest  perfection  the  more 
perfect  the  blue  of  the  sky.  It  is  produced  by  any  particles,  provided  they 
are  sufficiently  fine.  This  is  quite  analogous  to  the  light  of  the  blue  sky. 
When  this  is  examined  by  a  NicoFs  prism,  or  any  other  analyser,  it  is  found 
that  the  light  emitted  at  right  angles  to  the  path  of  the  sun's  rays  is 
polarised. 

The  phenomena  of  the  firmamental  blue,  and  the  polarisation  of  the 
sky  light,  thus  find  definite  explanations  in  these  experiments.  We  need  only 
assume  the  existence,  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  of  excessively 
fine  particles  of  water ;  for  particles  of  any  kind  produce  this  effect.  It 
is  easy  to  conceive  the  existence  of  such  particles  in  the  higher  regions, 
even  on  a  hot  summer's  day.  For  the  vapour  must  there  be  in  a  state 
of  extreme  attenuation  ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen  of  the 
atmosphere  behave  like  a  vacuum  to  radiant  heat,  the  extremely  attenuated 
particles  of  aqueous  vapour  are  practically  in  contact  with  the  absolute  cold 
of  space. 

*  Suppose  the  atmosphere  surrounded  by  an  envelope  impervious  to 
light,  but  with  an  aperture  on  the  sunward  side,  through  which  a  parallel 
beam  of  solar  light  could  enter  and  traverse  the  atmosphere.  Surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  air  not  directly  illuminated,  the  track  of  such  a  beam  would 
resemble  that  of  the  parallel  beam  of  the  electric  light  through  an  in- 
cipient cloud.  The  sunbeam  would  be  blue,  and  it  would  discharge  light 
laterally  in  the  same  condition  as  that  discharged  by  the  incipient  cloud. 
The  azure  revealed  by  such  a  beam  would  be  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
blue  cloud.' 

987.  Bew.  Roar-flrost. — De7i'  is  merely  aqueous  vapour  which  has 
condensed  on  bodies  during  the  night  in  the  form  of  minute  globules.  It  is 
occasioned  by  the  chilling  which  bodies  near  the  surface  of  the  earth  expe- 
rience in  consequence  of  nocturnal  radiation.  Their  temperature  having  then 
sunk  several  degrees  below  that  of  the  air,  it  frequently  happens,  especially 
in  hot  seasons,  that  this  temperature  is  below  that  at  which  the  atmo- 
sphere is  saturated.  The  layer  of  air  which  is  immediately  in  contact  with 
the  chilled  bodies,  and  which  has  virtually  the  same  temperature,  then  de- 
posits a  portion  of  the  vapour  which  it  contains  ;  just  as  when  a  bottle  of 
cold  water  is  brought  into  a  warm  room,  it  becomes  covered  with  moisture, 
owing  to  the  condensation  of  aqueous  vapour  upon  it. 

According  to  this  theory,  which  was  first  propounded  by  Dr.  Wells,  all 
causes  which  promote  the  cooling  of  bodies  increase  the  quantity  of  dew. 
These  causes  are  the  emissive  power  of  bodies,  the  state  of  the  sky,  and 
the  agitation  of  the  air.  Bodies  which  have  a  great  radiating  power  more 
readily  become  cool,  and  therefore  ought  to  condense  more  vapour.  In  fact, 
there  is  generally  no  deposit  of  dew  on  metals,  whose  radiating  power  is 
very  small,  especially  when  they  are  polished  ;  while  the  ground,  sand,  glass, 
and  plants,  which  have  a  great  radiating  power,  become  abundantly  covered 
with  dew. 

The  state  of  the  sky  also  exercises  a  great  influence  on  the  formation  of 
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dew.  If  the  sky  is  cloudless,  the  planetary  spaces  send  to  the  earth  an  in- 
appreciable quantity  of  heat,  while  Che  earth  radiates  very  considerably,  and 
therefore  becoming  very  much  chilled,  there  is  an  abundant  deposit  of  dew. 
But  if  (here  are  clouds,  as  their  temperature  is  far  higher  than  that  of  the 
planetary  spaces,  they  radiate  in  turn  towards  the  earth,  and  as  bodies  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth  only  experience  a  feeble  chilling,  no  deposit  of  dew 

Wind  also  influences  the  quantity  of  vapour  deposited.  If  it  is  feeble,  it 
increases  it,  inasmuch  as  it  renews  the  air  ;  if  it  is  strong,  it  diminishes  it, 
as  it  heats  the  bodies  fay  contact,  and  thus  does  not  allow  the  air  time  to 
become  cooled.  Finally,  the  deposit  of  dew  is  more  abundant  according  as 
the  air  is  moister,  for  then  it  is  nearer  its  point  of  saturation. 

Hoar-frost  and  rimt  are  nothing  more  than  dew  which  has  been  de- 
posited on  bodies  cooled  below  zero,  and  has  therefore  become  frozen.  The 
flocculent  form  which  the  small  crystals  present,  of  which  rime  is  formed, 
shows  that  the  vapours  solidify  directly  without  passing  through  the  liquid 
state.  Hoar-frost,  like  dew,  is  formed  on  bodies  which  radiate  most,  such 
as  the  stalks  and  leaves  of  vegetables,  and  is  chiefly  deposited  on  the  parts 
turned  towards  the  sky, 

988-  Saow.  n«et. — Snow  is  water  solidified  in  stellate  crystals,  vari- 
ously modified,  and  floating  in  the  atmosphere.  These  crystals  arise  from 
the  congelation  of  the  minute  vesicles  which  constitute  the  clouds,  when  the 
temperature  of  the  latter  is  below  zero.  They  are  more  regular  when  formed 
in  a  calm  atmosphere.  Their  form  may  be  investigated  by  collecting  them 
on  a  black  surface,  and  viewing  (hem  through  a  strong  lens.  The  regularity, 
and  at  the  same  time  variety,  of  their  forms  are  truly  beautiful.  Fig.  892 
shows  some  of  the  forms  as  seen  through  a  microscope. 


Fig.  SHI, 

:s  near  the  poles,  or  which  are  high  above  the 
sea-level.  Towards  the  poles  the  earth  is  constantly  covered  with  snow ;  ihe 
same  is  the  case  on  high  mountains,  where  there  are  perpetual  snows,  even 
in  equatorial  countries.  Very  roughly  a  &II  of  one  foot  of  snow  may  be  taken 
as  equal  to  an  inch  of  rain. 

SUtt  is  also  solidified  water,  and  consists  of  small  icy  needles  pressed 
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together  in  a  confused  manner.  Its  formation  is  ascribed  to  the  sudden 
congelation  of  the  minute  globules  of  the  clouds  in  an  agitated  atmo- 
sphere. 

989.  Bail. — Hail  is  a  mass  of  compact  globules  of  ice  of  different  sizes, 
which  fall  in  the  atmosphere.  In  our  climate  hail  falls  principally  during 
spring  and  summer,  and  at  the  hottest  times  of  the  day  ;^  it  rarely  falls  at 
night.    The  fall  of  hail  is  always  preceded  by  a  peculiar  noise. 

Hail  is  generally  the  precursor  of  storms,  it  rarely  accompanies  them, 
and  follows  them  more  rarely  still.  Hail  falls  from  the  size  of  small  peas 
to  that  of  an  ^^%  or  an  orange.  The  formation  of  hailstones  has  never  been 
altogether  satisfactorily  accounted  for;  nor  more  especially  their  great 
size. 

990.  Zoe.  Xerelation. — Ice  is  an  aggregate  of  snow  crystals,  such  as 
are  shown  in  fig.  892.  The  transparency  of  ice  is  due  to  the  close  contact 
of  these  crystals,  which  causes  the  individual  particles  to  blend  into  an  un- 
broken mass,  and  renders  the  substance  optically^  as  well  as  mechanically, 
continuous.  When  large  masses  of  ice  slowly  melt  away,  a  crystalline  form 
is  sometimes  seen  by  the  gradual  disintegration  into  rude  hexagonal  prisms  : 
a  similar  structure  is  frequently  met  with,  but  in  greater  perfection,  in  the  ice 
caves  or  glaciers  of  cold  regions. 

An  experiment  of  Tyndall  has  more  clearly  revealed  the  beautiful  struc- 
ture of  ice.  When  a  piece  of  ice  is  cut  parallel  to  its  planes  of  freezing,  and 
the  radiation  from  any  source  of  light,  as  the  sun,  a  gas  or  oil  flame,  is  per- 
mitted to  pass  through  it,  the  disintegration  of  the  substance  proceeds  in  a 
remarkable  way.  By  observing  the  plate  of  ice  through  a  lens,  numerous 
small  crystals  will  be  seen  studding  the  interior  of  the  block  ;  as  the  heat 
continues  these  crystals  expand,  and  finally  assume  the  shape  of  six-rayed 
stars  of  exquisite  beauty. 

This  is  a  kind  of  negative  crystallisation,  the  crystals  produced  being 
composed  of  water  ;  they  owe  their  formation  to  the  molecular  disturbance 
caused  by  the  absorption  of  heat  from  the  source.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to 
reproduce  this  phenomenon,  if  care  be  taken  in  cutting  the  ice.  The  planes 
of  freezing  can  be  found  by  noting  the  direction  of  the  bubbles  in  ice,  which 
are  either  sparsely  arranged  in  striae  at  right  angles  to  the  surface,  or  thickly 
collected  in  beds  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  A  warm  and  smooth 
metal  plate  should  be  used  to  level  and  reduce  the  ice  to  a  slab  not  exceeding 
half  an  inch  in  thickness. 

A  still  more  important  property  of  ice  remains  to  be  noticed.  Faraday 
discovered  that  when  two  pieces  of  melting  ice  are  pressed  together  they 
freeze  into  one  at  their  points  of  contact.  This  curious  phenomenon  is  now 
known  under  the  name  oi  regelation.  The  cause  of  it  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  controversy,  but  the  simplest  explanation  seems  to  be  that  given 
by  its  discoverer.  The  particles  on  the  exterior  of  a  block  of  ice  are  held  by 
cohesion  on  one  side  only ;  when  the  temperature  is  at  0°  C,  these  exterior 
particles  being  partly  free  are  the  first  to  pass  into  the  liquid  state,  and  a  film 
of  water  covers  the  solid.  But  the  particles  in  the  interior  of  the  block  are 
bounded  on  all  sides  by  the  solid  ice,  the  force  of  cohesion  is  here  a  maximum, 
and  hence  the  interior  ice  has  no  tendency  to  pass  into  a  liquid,  even  when 
the  whole  mass  is  at  0°.     If  the  block  be  now  split  in  halves,  a  liquid  film 
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instantly  covers  the  fractured  surfaces,  for  the  force  of  cohesion  on  the 
fractured  surfaces  has  been  lessened  by  the  act.  By  placing  the  halves 
together,  so  that  their  original  position  shall  be  regained,  the  liquid  films 
on  the  two  fractured  surfaces  again  become  bounded  by  ice  on  both  sides. 
The  film  being  excessively  thin,  the  force  of  cohesion  is  able  to  act  across 
it ;  the  consequence  of  this  is,  the  liquid  particles  pass  back  into  the  solid 
state,  and  the  block  is  reunited  by  regelation.  Not  only  do  ice  and  ice  thus 
freeze  together,  but  regelation  also  takes  place  between  moist  ice  and  any 
non-conducting  solid  body,  as  flannel  or  sawdust ;  a  similar  explanation  to 
that  just  given  has  been  applied  here,  substituting  another  solid  for  the  ice 
on  one  side.  It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  many  eminent  philosophers 
dissent  from  the  explanation  here  given. 

Whatever  may  be  the  true  cause  of  regelation,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that , 
this  interesting  observation  of  Faraday's  explains  many  natural  phenomena. 
For  example,  the  formation  of  a  snowball  depends  on  the  regelation  of  the 
snow  granules  composing  it ;  and  as  regelation  cannot  take  place  at  tempera- 
tures below  0°  C,  for  then  both  snow  and  ice  are  dry,  it  is  only  possible  to 
make  a  coherent  snowball  when  the  snow  is  melting. 

The  snow  bridges,  also,  which  span  wide  chasms  in  the  Alps  and  else- 
where, and  over  .which  men  can  walk  in  safety,  owe  their  existence  to  the 
regelation  of  gradually  accumulating  particles  of  snow. 

Bottomley  has  made  a  very  instructive  experiment  which  illustrates 
regelation.  A  block  of  ice  is  suspended  on  two  supports,  and  a  fine  piano 
wire  with  heavy  weights  at  each  end  is  laid  across  it.  After  some  time  the 
wire  has  slowly  cut  its  way  through,  but  the  cut  surfaces  have  reunited,  and, 
excepting  a  few  bubbles,  show  no  trace  of  the  operation  ;  the  wire  is  below 
zero,  as  is  proved  by  placing  it  in  cold  water,  upon  which  some  ice  forms 
round  it. 

991.  aiaolers. — Tyndall  has  applied  this  regelating  property  of  ice  to 
an  explanation  of  the  formation  and  motion  of  glaciers,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a  brief  description :  In  elevated  regions,  what  is  termed  the  snow 
line  marks  the  boundary  of  eternal  snow,  for  above  this  the  heat  of  summer 
is  unable  to  melt  the  winter's  snow.  By  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  the  con- 
sequent percolation  of  water  melted  from  the  surface,  the  lower  portions  of 
the  snow-field  are  raised  to  &  C.  ;  at  the  same  time  this  part  is  closely 
pressed  together  by  the  weight  of  the  snow  above  ;  regelation  therefore  sets 
in,  converting  the  loose  snow  into  a  coherent  mass. 

By  increasing  pressure  the  intermingled  air  which  renders  snow  opaque 
becomes  ejected  and  transparent ;  ice  then  results.  Its  own  gravity,  and 
the  pressure  from  behind,  urge  downwards  the  glacier  which  has  thus  been 
formed.  In  its  descent  from  the  mountain  the  glacier  behaves  in  all 
respects  like  a  river,  passing  through  narrow  gorges  with  comparative 
velocity,  and  then  spreading  out  and  moving  slowly  as  its  bed  widens. 
Further,  just  as  the  central  portions  of  a  river  move  faster  than  the  sides, 
so  Forbes  ascertained  that  the  centre  of  a  glacier  moves  quicker  than  its 
margin,  and  from  the  same  reason  (the  difference  in  the  friction  encoun- 
tered) the  surface  moves  more  rapidly  than  the  bottom.  To  explain  these 
facts  Forbes  assumed  ice  to  be  a  viscous  body  capable  of  flexure,  and 
flowing  like  lava ;   but  as  ice  has  not  the  properties  of  a  viscous  sub- 
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Stance,  the  now  generally  accepted  enplanation  of  glacier  motion  it  that 
supplied  by  the  theory  of  regelation.  According  to  this  theofy,  the  brittle 
ice  of  the  glacier  is  crushed  and  broken  in  its  passage  through  narrow 
channels,  such  as  that  of  Tr^porte  on  Mont  Blanc ;  and  then,  as  it 
emerges  from  the  gorge  which  confined  it,  becomes  reunited  by  virtue  of 
regelation ;  in  this  instance  forming  the  well-known  Mer  de  Glace.  By 
numerous  experiments  Tyndall  has  established  that  regelation  is  adequate 
to  furnish  this  explanation,  and  has  artificially  imitated,  on  a  small  scale^ 
the  moulding  of  glaciers  by  the  crushing  and  subsequent  regelation  of  ice. 

992.  Affi— ylierte  •toetrleligr.  VraakUa'a  •apwtiafi  The.naost 
frequent  luminous  phenomena,  and  the  most  remarkable  for  their  effects, 
are  those  produced  by  the  free  electricity  in  the  atmosphere.  The  first. 
physicists  who  observed  the  electric  spark  compared  it  to  the  gleam  of 
lightning,  and  its  crackling  to  the  sound  of  thunder.  But  Franklin,  fay  the 
aid  of  powerful  electrical  batteries,  first  established  a  complete  parallel 
between  lightning  and  dectricity ;  and  he  indicated,  in  a  memoir  published 
in  1749,  the  experiments  necessary  to  attract  electricity  from  the  clouds  by 

means  of  pointed  rods.    The  experiment  was  tried  by 

Dalibard  in  France  ;  and  Franklin,  pending  the  erec* 

tion  of  a  pointed  rod  on  a  spire  in  Philadelphia,  had  the 

happy  idea  of  flying  a  kite,  provided  with  a  metal 

point,  which  could  reach  the  higher  regions  of  the 

atmosphere.    In  June  1752,  during  stormy  weather, 

he  flew  the  kite  in  a  field  near  Philadelphia.    The 

kite  was  flown  with  ordinary  pack-thread,  at  the  end 

of  which  Franklin  attached  a  key,  and  to  the  key  a 

silk  cord,  in  order  to  insulate  the  apparatus ;  he  then 

fixed  the  silk  cord  to  a  tree,  and  having  presented 

his  hand  to  the  key,  at  first  he  obtained  no  spark. 

He  was  beginning  to  despair  of  success,  when,  rain 

having  fallen,  the  cord  became  a  good  conductor,  and 

a  spark  passed.     Franklin,  in  his  letters,  describes  his 

emotion  on  witnessing  the  success  of  the  experiment 

as  being  so  great  that  he  could  not  refrain  from  tears. 

Franklin  imagined  that  the  kite  withdrew  from  the 

cloud  its  electricityj  it   is,  in  fact,  a  simple  case  of 

induction,  and  depends  on  the  inductive  action  which 

the  thunder-cloud  exerts  upon  the  kite  and  the  cord. 

993.  Apparatus  to  investlffate  tbe  elaetriolty  of 
the  atmosphere.— To  observe  the  electricity  in  fine 
weather,  when  the  quantity  is  generally  small,  an  appa- 
ratus may  be  used,  as  devised  by  Saussure  for  this 
kind  of  investigation.  It  is  an  electroscope  similar  to 
that  already  described  (751),  but  the  rod  to  which  the 
gold  leaves  are  fixed  is  surmounted  by  a  conductor 
2  feet  in  length,  and  terminates  either  in  a  knob  or 
a  point  (fig.  893).  To  protect  the  apparatus  against 
Fig.  893.  Td\n^  it  is  covered  with  a  metal  shield  4  inches  in  dia- 

meter.   The  glass  case  is  square,  instead  of  being  round,  and  a  divided 
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scale  on  its  inside  face  indicate^  the  divergence  of  the  gold  leaves.  This 
electrometer  only  gives  signs  of  atmospheric  electricity  as  long  as  it  is 
raised  in  the  atmosphere,  so  that  it  is  in  layers  of  air  of  higher  electrical 
potential  than  its  own. 

To  ascertain  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere,  Saussure  also  used  a 
copper  ball,  which  he  projected  vertically  with  his  hand.  This  ball  was 
fixed  to  one  end  of  a  metallic  wire,  the  other  end  of  which  was  attached  to  a* 
ring,  which  could  glide  along  the  conductor  of  the  electrometer.  From  the 
divergence  of  the  gold  leaves,  the  electrical  condition  of  the  air  at  the 
height  which  the  ball  attained  could  be  determined.  Becquerel,  in  ex- 
periments made  on  the  St.  Bernard,  improved  Saussure's  apparatus  by 
substituting  for  the  knob  an  arrow,  which  was  projected  into  the  atmosphere 
by  means  of  a  bow.  A  gilt  silk  thread,  88  yards  long,  was  fixed  with  one 
end  to  the  arrow,  while  the  other  end  was  attached  to  the  stem  of  an  elec- 
troscope. Peltier  used  a  gold-leaf  electroscope,  at  the  top  of  which  was  a 
somewhat  large  copper  globe.  Provided  with  this  instrument,  the  observer 
places  himself  in  a  prominent  position  ;  it  is  then  quite  sufficient  to  raise 
the  electroscope  even  a  foot  or  so  to  obtain  signs  of  electricity. 

To  observe  the  electricity  of  clouds,  where  the  potential  is  very  con- 
siderable, use  is  made  of  a  long  bar  terminating  in  a  point.  This  bar, 
which  is  insulated  with  care,  is  fixed  to  the  summit  of  a  building,  and  its 
lower  end  is  connected  with  an  electrometer,  or  even  with  electric  chimes 
(fig.  641),  which  announce  the  presence  of  thunder-clouds.  As,  however,  the 
bar  can  then  give  dangerous  shocks,  a  metal  ball  must  be  placed  near  it, 
which  is  well  connected  with  the  ground,  and  which  is  nearer  the  bar  than 
the  observer  himself;  so  that  if  a  discharge  should  ensue,  it  will  strike 
the  ball  and  not  the  observer.  Richmann,  of  St.  Petersburg,  was  killed 
in  an  experiment  of  this  kind,  by  a  discharge  which  struck  him  on  the 
forehead. 

Sometimes  also  captive  balloons  or  kites  have  been  used,  provided  with 
a  point,  and  connected  by  means  of  a  gilt  cord  with  an  electrometer. 

A  good  collector  of  atmospheric  electricity  consists  of  a  fishing-rod  with 
an  insulated  handle  which  projects  from  an  upper  window.  At  the  top  is 
a  bit  of  lighted  tinder  held  in  a  metallic  forceps,  the  smoke  of  which,  being 
an  excellent  conductor,  conveys  the  electricity  of  the  air  down  a  wire  attached 
to  the  rod.  A  sponge  moistened  with  alcohol,  and  set  on  fire,  is  also  an 
excellent  conductor. 

A  very  convenient  instrument  for  investigating  atmospheric  electricity 
has  been  introduced  by  Sir  W.  Thomson ;  one  form  of  which,  used  in  the 
meteorological  observatory  of  Montsouris,  is  represented  in  fig.  894.  It  con- 
sists of  a  large  metal  vessel  A  resting  on  three  insulating  glass  legs  fixed  to 
the  top  of  a  tall  column  of  cast  iron.  A  sheet  metal  mantle  B  protects  the 
supports  from  the  rain.  The  apparatus  is  arranged  in  the  open,  and  can  be 
filled  with  water  from  a  pipe  C.  The  water  issues  through  a  long  lateral 
jet  in  A,  in  a  stream  so  fine  that  the  volume  of  the  water  is  not  appreciably 
altered.  An  insulated  wire  /passing  through  the  column,  connects  the  vessel 
A  with  an  electrometer  placed  indoors. 

The  manner  in  which  electricity  of  the  atmosphere  is  registered  is  seen 
from  fig.  895,  which  represents  the  form  in  use  at  the  above  observatory.     In 
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ft  light  tigkt  box  IB  ft  bftnd  of  srasidied  photogrkphic  p^wr  Mretcbed '« 
the  (urfiux  of  a  cylinder  and  moved  by  doekwoik. 

In  one  aide  of  the  box  is  ft  kme  <^indrical  glu*  leni,  in  froot  of  wbidi 

at  E  are  two  quadrant  electrometers  (780).  Both  of  thcM  an  connected  with 
the  same  collector  of  electricity,  placed  outside,  and  tbdr  lectna  are  diaiged 
by  the  ume  Mmrce  of  electricity,  but  one  of  them  is  ten  times  as  senaitire 
as  the  other.  Near  one  tide  oif  the  box  is  a  gas  bnmer  with  an  opaque 
chimney  A,  in  two  opposite  ndes  of  wUch  art  loBgitadinal  riits,  tluxnigh 
which  Uie  light  passes  to  two  total-reflection  prisms  (545)  pff,  whidi  are 
arranged  so  as  to  send  two  pencils  of  light  on  the  mirrors  mm'  of  the 
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electrometer.  This  is  shown  on  a  larger  scale  on  the  left  of  the  figure  :  the 
two  pencils  fall  upon  the  lens  L,  which  concentrates  in  a  point  the  slices  of 
light  issuing  from  the  chimney  and  reflected  from  the  mirror.  These  follow 
the  motion  of  the  mirror,  and  thus  impress  on  the  sensitive  paper  the  curves 
which  measure  the  electrical  potential  of  the  air. 

There  is  also  an  arrangement  by  which  an  electromagnet  puts  the 
electrometers  to  earth  for  a  few  minutes  at  every  hour,  and  thus  discharges 
them.  The  mirrors  revert  then  to  their  original  position  and  recommence  a 
new  trace. 

If  we  replace  the  electrometer  with  its  mirror  attached,  by  a  magneto- 
meter, we  can  easily  see  how  the  variations  in  the  magnetic  declination  may 
be  recorded  (702), 

994.  OnUnuT  olaetrloitr  off  ttta  Kt^Msplier*. — By  means  of  the  dif- 
ferent apparatus  which  have  been  described,  it  has  been  found  that  the 
presence  of  electricity  in  the  atmosphere  is  not  confined  to  stormy  weather, 
but  that  the  atmosphere  always  contains  free  electricity,  usually  positive,  but 
sometimes  negative.  When  the  sky  is  cloudless,  the  electricity  is  always 
positive,  but  it  varies  in  amount  with  the  height  of  the  locality,  and  with  the 
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time  of  day.  The  amount  is  greatest  in  the  highest  and  most  isolated 
places.  No  trace  of  positive  electricity  is  found  in  houses,  streets,  and 
under  trees  ;  in  towns  positive  electricity  is  most  perceptible  in  lai^e  open 
spaces,  on  quays,  or  on  bridges.  In  all  cases  positive  electricity  is  only 
found  at  a  certain  height  above  the  ground.  On  flat  land  it  only  becomes 
perceptible  at  a  height  of  five  feet ;  above  that  point  it  increases  according 
to  a  law  which  is  not  made  out,  but  which  seems  to  depend  on  the  hygro- 
metric  state  of  the  air. 

At  sunrise  the  positive  electricity  is    feeble ;  it    increases   up  to    1 1 
<^clock,  according  to  the  season,  and  then  attains  its  first  maximum.     It 


Fig.  8,5. 

then  decreases  rapidly  until  a  little  before  sunset,  and  then  increases  till  it 
reaches  its  second  maximum,  a  few  hours  after  sunset ;  the  remainder  of 
the  night  the  eleariciiy  decreases  until  sunrise.  Thus  the  greatest  amount 
of  electricity  is  observed  when  the  barometric  pressure  is  highest.  'I'hese 
increasing  and  decreasing  periods,  which  are  observed  all  the  year,  arc 
more  perceptible  when  the  sky  is  clearer,  and  the  weather  more  settled. 
The  positive  electricity  of  fine  weather  is  much  stronger  in  winter  than  in 
summer. 

When  the  sky  is  clouded,  the  electricity  is  sometimes  positive  and  some- 
times negative.  It  often  happens  that  the  electricity  changes  its  sign 
several  times  in  the  course  of  the  day,  owing  to  the  passage  of  an  elccirilicd 
cloud.  During  storms,  and  when  it  rains  or  snows,  the  atmosphere  may  be 
positively  electrified  one  day,  and  negatively  the  next,  and  the  number  of 
the  two  sets  of  days  are  virtually  equal. 
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During  a  thunderstorm  the  changes  in  potential  and  sign  of  electricity 
are  so  rapid  that  the  photographic  method  of  registration  fails. 

From  a  long  series  of  observations  on  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere 
made  in  the  early  morning,  Dellman  found  that  the  electricity  increased 
with  the  density  of  the  fog,  but  in  a  far  more  rapid  ratio. 

The  electricity  of  the  ground  has  been  found  by  Peltier  to  be  always 
n^ative,  but  to  different  extents,  according  to  the  hygrometric  state  and 
temperature  of  the  air. 

995.  Caiuies  of  tbe  atmosptaeiie  elaetiioltj'. — Although  many  hypo- 
theses have  been  propounded  to  explain  the  origin  of  atmospheric  electricity 
it  must  be  confessed  that  our  knowledge  is  in  an  unsatisfactory  state. 

Volta  first  showed  that  the  evaporation  of  water  produced  electricity. 
Pouillet  subsequently  showed  that  no  electricity  is  produced  by  the  evapora- 
tion of  distilled  water ;  but  that  if  an  alkali  or  a  salt  is  dissolved,  even  in 
small  quantity,  the  vapour  is  positively  and  the  solution  is  negatively 
electrified.  The  reverse  is  the  case  if  the  water  contains  acid.  Hence  it 
has  been  assumed  that  as  the  waters  which  exist  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 
and  on  the  sea  always  contain  salt  dissolved,  the  vapours  disengaged  ought 
to  be  positively  and  the  earth  negatively  electrified.  The  development  of 
electricity  by  evaporation  may  be  observed  by  heating  strongly  a  platinum 
dish,  adding  to  it  a  small  quantity  of  liquid,  and  placing  it  on  the  upper 
plate  of  the  condensing  electroscope  (fig.  641),  taking  care  to  connect  the 
lower  plate  with  the  ground.  When  the  water  of  the  capsule  is  evaporated, 
the  connection  with  the  ground  is  broken,  and  the  upper  plate  raised.  The 
gold  leaves  then  diverge  if  the  water  contained  salts,  but  remain  quiescent 
if  the  water  was  pure. 

Reasoning  from  such  experiments,  Pouillet  ascribed  the  development  of 
electricity  by  evaporation  to  the  separation  of  particles  of  water  from  the 
substances  dissolved  :  but  Reich  and  Riess  showed  that  the  electricity  dis- 
engaged during  evaporation  could  be  attributed  to  the  friction  which  the 
particles  of  water  carried  away  in  the  current  of  vapour  exercise  against  the 
sides  of  the  vessel,  just  as  in  Armstrong's  electrical  machine  (758).  By  a 
recent  series  of  experiments,  Gaugain  has  arrived  at  the  same  result. 

996.  Sleotricity  of  olonds. — In  general  the  clouds  are  electrified, 
usually  positively  but  sometimes  negatively,  and  only  differ  in  their  higher 
or  lower  potential.  The  formation  of  positive  clouds  is  ascribed  to  the 
vapour  disengaged  from  the  ground,  and  condensed  in  the  higher  regions. 
Negative  clouds  are  supposed  to  result  from  fogs,  which,  by  their  contact 
with  the  ground,  become  charged  with  negative  electricity,  which  they  retain 
on  rising  into  the  atmosphere ;  or  that,  separated  from  the  ground  by  layers  of 
moist  air,  they  have  been  negatively  electrified  by  induction  from  the  positive 
clouds,  which  have  repelled  into  the  ground  positive  electricity. 

Whatever  be  the  origin  of  atmospheric  electricity,  there  can  be  no  doUbt 
that  the  invisible  aqueous  vapour  is  the  carrier  of  it.  Now  suppose  1,000 
vapour  particles,  each  possessing  the  same  charge  of  electricity,  coalesce  to 
form  a  single  droplet,  the  diameter  of  such  a  droplet  will  be  ten  limes  that 
of  the  individual  particles,  that  is,  its  capacity  is  ten  times  as  great  (739) ; 
but  the  quantity  of  electricity  will  be  1,000  times  as  great  as  on  the  small 
one,  and  therefore  the  potential  will  be  100  times  as  great.     But  the  number 
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of  vapour  particles  which  go  to  form  a  single  droplet  is  rather  to  be  counted 
by  billions ;  hence  however  small  be  the  finite  value  which  we  assign  to 
the  potential  of  the  electricity  of  the  vapour  particles,  that  of  the  drops  will 
be  infinitely  greater  and  sufficient  to  account  for  the  high  potential  of  clouds, 
which  is  far  higher  than  we  can  ever  hope  to  produce  by  electrical  machines. 

De  la  Rue  and  Miiller  have  calculated  that  the  potential  required  to  pro- 
duce a  flash  a  mile  in  length,  would  be  that  of  3,516,480  of  their  cells  (812). 

997.  Uvlitiilair- — This,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  dazzling  light  emitted  by 
the  electric  spark  when  it  shoots  from  clouds  charged  with  electricity.  In 
the  lower  regions  of  the  atmosphere  the  light  is  white,  but  in  the  higher 
regions,  where  the  air  is  more  rarefied,  it  takes  a  violet  tint ;  as  does  the 
spark  of  the  electrical  machine  in  a  rarefied  medium  (787). 

The  flashes  of  lightning  are  often  more  than  a  mile,  and  sometimes 
extend  to  four  or  five  miles  in  length  ;  they  generally  pass  through  the 
atmosphere  in  a  zigzag  direction — a  phenomenon  ascribed  to  the  resistance 
offered  by  the  air  condensed  by  the  passage  of  a  strong  discharge.  The 
spark  then  diverges  from  a  right  line,  and  takes  the  direction  of  least  resist- 
ance.    In  vacuo,  electricity  passes  in  a  straight  line. 

Several  kinds  of  lightning  flashes  may  be  distinguished — i,  the  zigzag 
flashes,  which  move  with  extreme  velocity  in  the  form  of  a  line  of  fire  with 
sharp  outlines,  and  which  closely  resemble  the  spark  of  an  electrical 
machine ;  2,  the  sheet  flashes,  which,  instead  of  being  linear,  like  the  pre- 
ceding, fill  the  entire  horizon  without  having  any  distinct  shape.  This  kind, 
which  is  most  frequent,  appears  to  be  produced  in  the  cloud  itself,  and  to 
illuminate  the  mass.  According  to  Kundt,  the  number  of  sheet  discharges 
are  to  the  zigzag  discharges  as  11:6;  and  from  spectrum  observations  it 
would  appear  that  the  former  are  brush  discharges  between  clouds,  while 
the  latter  are  true  electrical  discharges  between  the  clouds  and  the  earth. 
Another  kind,  called  heat  lightnings  is  ascribed  to  distant  lightning  flashes 
which  are  below  the  horizon,  but  illuminate  the  higher  strata  of  clouds  so 
that  their  brightness  is  visible  at  great  distances  ;  they  produce  no  sound, 
probably  in  consequence  of  the  fact  of  their  being  so  far  off  that  the  rolling 
of  thunder  cannot  reach  the  ear  of  the  observer.  There  is  further  the  very 
unusual  phenomenon  oi  globe  lightnings  or  the  flashes  which  appear  in  the 
form  of  globes  of  fire.  These,  which  are  sometimes  visible  for  as  much  as 
ten  seconds,  descend  from  the  clouds  to  the  earth  with  such  slowness,  that 
the  eye  can  follow  them.  They  often  rebound  on  reaching  the  ground  ;  at 
other  times  they  burst  and  explode  with  a  noise  like  that  of  the  report  of 
many  cannon. 

The  duration  of  the  light  of  the  first  three  kinds  does  not  amount  to  the 
millionth  of  a  second,  as  was  determined  by  Wheatstone  by  means  of  his 
rotating  wheel,  which  was  turned  so  rapidly  that  the  spokes  were  invisible  : 
on  illuminating  it  by  the  lightning  flash,  its  duration  was  so  short  that 
whatever  the  velocity  of  rotation  of  the  wheel,  it  appeared  quite  stationary  ; 
that  is,  its  displacement  is  not  perceptible  during  the  time  the  lightning  exists. 
The  light  produced  by  a  lightning  flash  must  be  comparable  to  the  sun 
in  brightness,  though  it  does  not  appear  to  us  brighter  than  ordinar>'  moon- 
light. But  considering  its  excessively  brief  duration,  and  that  the  full 
effect  of  any  light  on  the  eye  is  only  produced  when  its  duration  is  at 
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least  the  tenth  of  a  second,  it  follows  that  a  landscape  continuously  illu- 
minated by  the  lightning  flash  would  appear  100,000  times  as  bright  as  it 
actually  appears  to  us  during  the  flash. 

998.  Tbnnder. — Thunder  is  the  violent  report  which  succeeds  lightning 
in  stormy  weather.  The  lightning  and  the  thunder  are  always  simultaneous, 
but  an  interval  of  several  seconds  is  always  observed  between  these  two 
phenomena,  which  arises  from  the  fact  that  sound  only  travels  at  the  rate  of 
about  1,100  feet  in  a  second  (232),  while  the  passage  of  light  is  almost  instan- 
taneous. Hence  an  obser\''er  will  only  hear  the  noise  of  thunder  five  or  six 
seconds,  for  instance,  after  the  lightning,  according  as  the  distance  of  the 
thunder-cloud  is  five  or  six  times  1,100  feet.  The  noise  of  thunder  arises 
from  the  disturbance  which  the  electric  discharge  produces  in  the  air,  and 
which  may  be  witnessed  in  Kinnersle/s  thermometer  (fig.  674).  Near  the 
place  where  the  lightning  strikes,  the  sound  is  dry  and  of  short  duration. 
At  a  greater  distance  a  series  of  reports  are  heard  in  rapid  succession.  At  a 
still  greater  distance  the  noise,  feeble  at  first,  changes  into  a  prolonged  rolling 
sound  of  varying  intensity.  If  the  lightning  is  at  a  greater  distance  than  14 
or  1 5  miles,  it  is  no  longer  heard,  for  sound  is  more  imperfectly  propagated 
through  air  than  through  solid  bodies  ;  hence  there  are  lightning  discharges 
without  thunder ;  these  occur  at  times  when  the  sky  is  cloudless. 

Some  attribute  the  noise  of  the  rolling  of  thunder  to  the  reflection  of 
sound  from  the  ground  and  from  the  clouds.  Others  have  considered  the 
lightning  not  as  a  single  discharge,  but  as  a  series  of  discharges,  each  of 
which  gives  rise  to  a  particular  sound.  But  as  these  partial  discharges 
proceed  from  points  at  different  distances,  and  from  zones  of  unequal  density, 
it  follows  not  only  that  they  reach  the  ear  of  the  obser\'er  successively,  but 
that  they  bring  sounds  of  unequal  density,  which  occasion  the  duration  and 
inequality  of  the  rolling.  The  phenomenon  has  finally  been  ascribed  to 
the  zigzags  of  lightning  themselves,  assuming  that  the  air  at  each  salient 
angle  is  at  its  greatest  compression,  which  would  produce  the  unequal  inten- 
sity of  the  sound. 

999.  BlTecta  of  lifflitiiiiiv. — The  lightning  discharge  is  the  electric  dis- 
charge which  strikes  between  a  thunder-cloud  and  the  ground.  The  latter, 
by  the  induction  from  the  electricity  of  the  cloud,  becomes  charged  with 
contrary  electricity  ;  and  when  the  tendency  of  the  two  electricities  to  com- 
bine exceeds  the  resistance  of  the  air,  the  spark  passes,  which  is  often  ex- 
pressed by  saying,  that  *a  thunderbolt  has  fallen.'  Lightning  in  general 
strikes  from  above,  but  ascending  lightning  is  also  sometimes  obser\^ed ; 
probably  this  is  the  case  when  the  clouds  being  negatively  the  earth  is 
positively  electrified,  for  experiments  show  that  at  the  ordinary  pressure 
the  positive  fluid  passes  through  the  atmosphere  more  easily  than  negative 
electricity. 

From  the  first  law  of  electrical  attraction,  the  discharge  ought  to  fall  first 
on  the  nearest  and  best  conducting  objects,  and,  in  fact,  trees,  elevated 
buildings,  metals,  are  particularly  struck  by  the  discharge.  Hence  it  is  im- 
prudent to  stand  under  trees  during  a  thunderstorm 

The  effects  of  lightning  are  very  varied,  and  of  the  same  kind  as  those  of 
batteries  (783),  but  of  far  greater  intensity.  The  lightning  discharge  kill« 
men   and  animals,  sets   fire  to  combustibles,   melts  metals,   breaks   bad 
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conductors  in  pieces.  When  it  penetrates  the  ground  it  melts  the  siliceous 
substances  on  its  path,  and  thus  produces  in  the  direction  of  the  discharge 
those  remarkable  vitrified  tubes  ciWtd  fulgurites^  some  of  which  are  as  much 
as  12  yards  in  length  ;  in  most  cases  there  are  found  to  be  accumulations  of 
water  below  such  fulgurites.  When  it  strikes  bars  of  iron,  it  magnetises 
them,  and  often  inverts  the  poles  of  compass  needles. 

After  the  passage  of  lightning  a  highly  peculiar  odour  is  frequently 
produced,  like  that  perceived  in  a  room  in  which  an  electrical  machine 
is  being  worked.  This  is  due  to  the  formation  of  ozone^  a  peculiar  allotropic 
modification  of  oxygen  (793).  An  electrified  cloud  forms  with  the  earth  below 
a  condenser,  the  intervening  mass  of  air  being  the  dielectric.  This  mass  of 
air  is  therefore  in  a  state  of  strain  like  the  dielectric  in  a  Leyden  jar,  and 
it  is  to  this  state  of  strain  which  precedes  the  actual  discharge,  rather  than 
to  the  discharge  itself,  that  is  due  the  production  of  ozone. 

Heated  air  conducts  better  than  cold  air,  probably  only  owing  to  its 
lesser  density.  Hence  it  is  that  large  numbers  of  animals  are  often  killed 
by  a  single  discharge,  as  they  crowd  together  in  a  storm,  and  a  column  of 
warm  air  rises  from  the  group. 

looa  B«tani  slioek. — This  is  a  violent  and  sometimes  fatal  shock  which 
men  and  animals  experience,  even  when  at  a  great  distance  from  the  place 
where  the  lightning  discharge  passes.  It  iu  caused  by  the  inductive  action 
which  the  thunder-cloud  exerts  on  bodies  placed  within  the  sphere  of  its 
activity.  These  bodies  are  then,  like  the  ground,  charged  with  the  opposite 
electricity  to  that  of  the  cloud ;  but  when  the  latter  is  discharged  by  the 
recombination  of  its  electricity  with  that  of  the  ground,  the  induction  ceases, 
and  the  bodies  reverting  rapidly  from  the  electrical  state  to  the  neutral  state, 
the  concussion  in  question  is  reproduced,  the  return  shock,  A  gradual  de- 
composition and  reunion  of  the  electricity  produces  no  visible  effects  ;  yet  it 
is  alleged  that  such  disturbances  of  the  electrical  equilibrium  are  perceived 
by  nervous  persons. 

The  return  shock  is  always  less  violent  than  the  direct  one  ;  there  is  no 
instance  of  its  having  produced  any  inflammation,  yet  plenty  of  cases  in 
which  it  has  killed  both  men  and  animals  ;  in  such  cases  no  broken  limbs, 
wounds,  or  bums  are  observed. 

The  return  shock  may  be  imitated  by  placing  a  gold-leaf  electroscope 
connected  by  a  wire  with  the  ground  near  an  electrical  machine  :  when  the 
machine  is  worked,  at  each  spark  taken  from  the  prime  conductor  the  gold 
leaves  of  the  electroscope  diverge. 

looi.  Ufflitniiiv  ooBdnotor. — This  was  invented  by  Franklin,  in  1755. 

There  are  two  principal  parts  in  a  lightning  conductor  ;  the  rod  and  the 
conductor.  The  rod  is  a  pointed  bar  of  iron,  fixed  vertically  to  the  roof  of 
the  edifice  to  be  protected ;  it  is  from  6  to  10  feet  in  height,  and  its  basal 
section  is  about  2  or  3  inches  in  diameter.  The  conductor  is  a  bar  of  iron, 
which  descends  from  the  bottom  of  the  rod  to  the  ground,  which  it  penetrates 
to  some  distance.  As,  in  consequence  of  their  rigidity,  iron  bars  cannot 
always  be  well  adapted  to  the  exterior  of  buildings,  they  are  best  formed  of 
wire  cords,  such  as  are  used  for  rigging  and  for  suspension  bridges.  In  a 
report  made  by  the  Academy  of  Science  on  the  construction  of  lightning 
conductors,  the  use  of  copper  instead  of  iron  wire  in  these  conductors  is 
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rccommended,  inasmuch  as  copper  is  a  better  conductor  than  iron.  The 
metallic  section  of  the  cords  ought  to  be  about  \  a  square  inch,  and  the  in- 
dividual wires  0*04  to  o*o6  inch  in  diameter ;  they  ought  to  be  twisted  in 
three  strands,  like  an  ordinary  cord.  The  conductor  is  usually  led  into  a 
well,  and  to  connect  it  better  with  the  soil  it  ends  in  two  or  three  branches. 
If  there  is  no  well  near,  a  hole  is  dug  in  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  6  or  7  yards, 
and  the  foot  of  the  conductor  having  been  introduced,  the  hole  is  filled 
with  powdered  coke,  which  conducts  very  well,  and  preserves  the  metal  from 
oxidation. 

The  action  of  a  lightning  conductor  depends  on  induction  and  the  power 
of  points  (731) :  when  a  storm-cloud  positively  electrified,  for  instance,  forms 
in  the  atmosphere,  it  acts  inductively  on  the  earth,  repels  the  positive  and 
attracts  the  negative  fluid,  which  accumulates  on  bodies  placed  on  the  sur&ce 
of  the  soil,  the  more  abundantly  as  these  bodies  are  at  a  greater  height. 
The  density  is  then  greatest  on  the  highest  bodies,  which  are  therefore  most 
exposed  to  the  electric  discharge  ;  but  if  these  bodies  are  provided  with 
metal  points,  like  the  rods  of  conductors,  the  negative  electricity,  withdrawn 
from  the  soil  by  the  influence  of  the  cloud,  flows  into  the  atmosphere,  and 
neutralises  the  positive  electricity  of  the  cloud.  Hence,  not  only  does  a 
lightning  conductor  tend  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  electricity  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  but  it  also  tends  to  restore  the  clouds  to  their  natural 
state,  both  which  concur  in  preventing  lightning  discharges.  This  mode  of 
action  of  lightning  conductors  is  often  overlooked  ;  it  is  stated  in  reference 
to  Pietermaritzburg,  that  until  lightning  rods  became  common  in  that  town, 
it  was  constantly  visited  by  thunderstorms  at  certain  seasons.  They  come 
as  frequently  as  ever,  but  cease  to  give  flashes  on  reaching  the  town  : 
they  do  so,  however,  when  they  have  passed  over  it.  The  disengagement  of 
electricity  is,  however,  sometimes  so  abundant,  that  the  lightning  conductor 
is  inadequate  to  discharge  the  ground,  and  the  lightning  strikes  ;  but  the 
conductor  receives  the  discharge,  in  consequence  of  its  greater  conductivity, 
and  the  edifice  is  preserved. 

A  conductor,  to  be  efficient,  ought  to  satisfy  the  following  conditions  : — i. 
the  rod  ought  to  be  so  large  as  not  to  be  melted  if  the  discharge  passes  ;  ii. 
it  ought  to  terminate  in  a  point,  to  give  readier  issue  to  the  electricity  disen- 
gaged by  induction  from  the  ground  ;  iii.  the  conductor  must  be  continuous 
from  the  point  to  the  ground,  and  the  connection  between  the  rod  and  the 
ground  must  be  as  intimate  as  possible  ;  iv.  if  the  building,  which  is  provided 
with  a  lightning  conductor,  contains  metallic  surfaces  of  any  extent,  such  as 
zinc  roofs,  metal  gutters,  or  ironwork,  these  ought  to  be  connected  with  the 
conductor.  If  the  last  two  conditions  are  not  fulfilled,  there  is  a  great  danger 
of  lateral  discharges  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  discharge  takes  place  between 
the  conductor  and  the  edifice,  and  then  it  increases  the  danger. 

Colladon  concludes,  from  the  observation  of  a  series  of  lightning  dis- 
charges, that  a  tall  tree  such  as  a  poplar,  whose  roots  are  in  dr>'  ground, 
may  act  as  a  good  lightning  conductor,  if  on  the  other  side  of  the  house 
there  does  not  happen  to  be  a  well  or  pool,  towards  which  the  electricity  can 
spring  through  the  house. 

1002.  Rainbow. — The  rainbow  is  a  luminous  meteor  which  appears  in 
the  clouds  opposite  the  sun  when  they  are  resolved  into  rain.     It  consists  of 
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seven  concentric  arcs,  preseming  successively  ihe  colours  of  the^solar  spec- 
trum. Sametiines  only  a  single  bow  is  perceived,  but  there  are  usually 
two  :  a  lower  one,  the  colours  of  which  are  very  bright ;  and  an  external  or 
secondary  one,  which  is  paler,  and  in  which  the  order  of  the  colours  is  re- 
versed. In  the  interior  rainbow  the  red  is  the  highest  colour  ;  in  the  other 
rainbow  the  violet  is.  Il  is  seldom  that  three  bows  are  seen  ;  theoretically 
a  greater  number  may  exist,  but  their  colours  are  so  feeble  that  they  are  not 
perceptible. 

The  phenomenon  of  the  rainbow  is  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
white  light  of  the  sun  when  it  passes  into  the  drops,  and  by  its  reflection 
from  their  inside  face.  In  fact,  the  same  phenomenon  is  witnessed  in  dew- 
drops  and  in  Jets  of  water  ;  in  short,  wherever  solar  light  passes  into  drops 
of  water  under  a  certain  angle. 

The  appearance  and  the  extent  of  the  rainbow  depend  on  the  position  of 
the  observer,  and  on  the  height  of  the  sun  above  Ihe  horizon  ;  hence  only 
some  of  the  rays  refracted  by  the  raindrops,  and  reflected  in  their  concavity 
to  the  eyeof  the  spectator,  are  adapted  to  produce  the  phenomenon.  Those 
which  do  so  are  called  efftclive  rays. 

To  explain  this  let  n  (fig.  896)  be  a  drop  of  water,  into  which  a  solar  ray 
S  a  penetrates.  At  a  point  of  incidence,  .1,  part  of  the  light  is  reflected  from 
the  surface  of  the  liquid  -,  another,  entering  it,  is  decomposed  and  traverses 


the  drop  in  the  direction  a  b.  Arrived  at  i,  part  of  the  light  emerges  from 
the  raindrop,  the  other  part  is  reflected  from  the  concave  surface,  <iiid  tends 
to  emerge  at  g.  At  this  point  the  light  is  again  partially  reflected  ;  the  re- 
mainder emerges  in  a  direction  ^O,  which  forms  with  the  incident  ray,  S  a, 
an  angle  called  the  angle  of  deviation.  It  is  such  rays  as  j  O,  proceeding 
from  the  side  next  the  observer,  which  produce  on  the  retina  the  sensation 
of  colours,  provided  the  light  is  sufRciently  intense. 

It  can  be  shown  mathematically  that  in  the  case  of  a  series  of  rays  which 
impinge  on  the  same  drop,  and  only  undergo  a  reflection  in  the  interior,  the 
angle  of  deviation  increases  from  the  ray  S"«,  for  which  it  is  lero,  up  to  a 
certain  limit,  beyond  which  it  decreases,  and  that  near  this  limit  rays  passing 
parallel  into  a  drop  of  rain  also  emerge  parallel.     From  this  parallelism  a 
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beam  of  light  is  produced  sufficiently  intense  to  impress  the  retina ;  these 
are  the  rays  which  emerge  parallel  and  are  efficient. 

As  the  different  colours  which  compose  white  light  are  unequally  refran- 
gible, the  maximum  angle  of  deviation  is  not  the  same  for  all.  For  red  rays 
the  angle  of  deviation  corresponding  to  the  active  rays  is  42®  2',  and  for  violet 
rays  it  is  40**  17'.  Hence,  for  all  drops  placed  so  that  rays  proceeding  from 
the  sun  to  the  drop  make,  with  those  proceeding  from  the  drop  to  the  eye,  an 
angle  of  42°  2',  this  organ  will  receive  the  sensation  of  red  light ;  this  will  be 
the  case  with  all  drops  situated  on  the  circumference  of  the  base  of  a  cone, 
the  summit  of  which  is  the  spectator's  eye  ;  the  axis  of  this  cone  is  parallel 
to  the  sun's  rays,  and  the  angle  formed  by  the  two  opf)osed  generating  lines 
is  84°  4'.  This  explains  the  formation  of  the  red  band  in  the  rainbow  ;  the 
angle  of  the  cone  in  the  case  of  the  violet  band  is  80®  34'. 

The  cones  corresponding  to  each  band  have  a  common  axis  called  the 
visual  axis.  As  this  right  line  is  parallel  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  it  follows 
that  when  this  axis  is  on  the  horizon,  the  visual  axis  is  itself  horizontal,  and 
the  rainbow  appears  as  a  semicircle.  If  the  sun  rises,  the  visual  axis  sinks, 
and  with  it  the  rainbow.  Lastly,  when  the  sun  is  at  a  height  of  42®  2',  the 
arc  disappears  entirely  below  the  horizon.  Hence  the  phenomenon  of  the 
rainbow  never  takes  place  except  in  the  morning  and  evening. 

What  has  been  said  refers  to  the  interior  arc.  The  secondary  bow  is 
formed  by  rays  which  have  undergone  two  reflections,  as  shown  by  the  ray 
S'  i dfe  O,  in  the  drop/.  The  angle  S'  I  O  formed  by  the  emergent  and 
incident  ray  is  called  the  angle  of  deviation.  The  angle  is  no  longer  suscep- 
tible of  a  maximum,  but  of  a  minimum,  which  varies  for  each  kind  of  rays, 
and  to  which  also  efficient  rays  correspond.  It  is  calculated  that  the  mini- 
mum angle  from  violet  rays  is  54°  7',  and  for  red  rays  only  50°  57' ;  hence  il 
is  that  the  red  bow  is  here  on  the  inside,  and  the  violet  arc  on  the  outside. 
There  is  a  loss  of  light  for  every  internal  reflection  in  the  drop  of  rain,  and 
therefore  the  colours  of  the  secondary  bow  are  always  feebler  than  those  of 
the  internal  one.  The  secondary  bow  ceases  to  be  visible  when  the  sun  is 
54°  above  the  horizon. 

The  moon  sometimes  produces  rainbows  like  the  sun,  but  they  are  very 
pale. 

1003.  Aurora  borealis. — The  aurora  borealis^  or  northern  light,  or  more 
properly  polar  aurora^  is  a  remarkable  luminous  phenomenon  which  is  fre- 
quently seen  in  the  atmosphere  at  the  two  terrestrial  poles.  The  following 
is  a  description  of  an  aurora  borealis  observed  at  Bossekop,  in  Lapland,  lat. 
70°,  in  the  winter  of  1838-9 : — 

In  the  evening,  between  4  and  8  o'clock,  the  upper  part  of  the  fog  which 
usually  prevails  to  the  north  of  Bossekop  became  coloured.  This  light 
became  more  regular,  and  formed  an  indistinct  arc  of  a  pale  yellow,  with  its 
concave  side  turned  towards  the  earth,  while  its  summit  was  in  the  magnetic 
meridian. 

Blackish  rays  soon  separated  the  luminous  parts  of  the  arc.  Luminous 
rays  formed,  becoming  alternately  rapidly  and  slowly  longer  and  shorter, 
their  lustre  suddenly  increasing  and  diminishing.  The  bottom  of  these  rays 
always  showed  the  brightest  light,  and  formed  a  more  or  less  regular  arc. 
The  length  of  the  rays  was  very  variable,  but  they  always  converged  towards 
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the  same  point  of  the  horizon,  which  was  in  the  prolongation  of  the  north 
end  of  the  dipping-needle ;  sometimes  the  rays  were  prolonged  as  far  as 
their  point  of  meeting,  and  thus  appeared  like  a  fragment  of  an  immense 
cupola. 

The  arc  continued  to  rise  in  an  undulatory  motion  towards  the  icnith. 
Sometimes  one  of  its  feet  or  even  both  left  the  horizon  ;  the  folds  became 
more  distinct  and  more  numerous ;  the  arc  was  now  nothing  more  than  a 
long  band  of  rays  convoluted  in  very  graceful  shapes,  forming  what  is  called 
the  boreal  crown.  The  lustre  of  the  rays  varied  suddenly  in  intensity,  and 
attained  that  of  stars  of  the  first  magnitude ;  the  rays  darted  with  rapidityt 
the  curves  formed  and  re-formed  like  the  folds  of  a  serpent  (fig.  897),  the  base 
was  red,  the  middle  green,  while  the  remainder  retained  its  bright  yellow 
colour.  Lastly,  the  lustre  diminished,  the  colours  disappeared  ;  everything 
became  feebler  or  suddenly  went  out. 

A  French  scientific  commission  to  the  North  observed    150  auror.-e 
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boreales  in  200  days  ;  it  appears  that  at  the  poles,  nights  without  an  aurora 
borealis  are  quite  exceptional,  so' that  it  may  be  assumed  that  they  take  place 
every  night,  though  with  varying  intensity.  They  are  visible  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  poles,  and  over  an  immense  area.  Sometimes  the  same 
aurora  borealis  has  been  seen  at  the  same  time  at  Moscow,  Warsaw,  Rome, 
and  Cadiz.  Their  height  is  variously  estimated  at  from  go  to  460  miles. 
Mr.  Newton  found  the  mean  height  of  30  aurora  to  be  133  miles;  they 
are  most  frequent  at  the  equinoxes,  and  least  so  at  the  solstices.  The 
number  differs  in  different  years,  attaining  a  maximum  every  1 1  years  at 
n-spots,  and  like  these  a  minimum  which  is  about  5 


or  6  years  from  the  r 

poor  in  the  appearance  of  the  a 


The  years  1844,  1855,  i860,  and  1S77  a 

There  is,  moreover,  a  period  of  about  60  years  ;  for  the  years  1718,  1780, 
and  1841  have  been  remarkable  for  the  prevalence  of  the  aurora.    The  last 
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two  periods  are  also  remarkable  for  the-  ocgDormce  of  disturfaaiices  in  the 
earth's  magnetism. 

Numerous  hypotheses  have  been  devised  to  accoont  for  the  anroise 
boreales.  The  constant  direction  of  their  arc  as  regards  the  magnetic  me* 
ridian,  and  their  action  on  the  magnetic  needle  (702)9  seem  to  show  that  they 
ought  to  be  attributed  to  electric  currents  in  the  hi^er  regions  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. In  high  latitudes  the  aurora  borealis  acts  powerfully  on  the  wires  of 
the  electric  telegraph ;  the  alarums  are  for  a  long  time  viotently  rung,  and 
despatches  frequently  interrupted  by  the  spontaneous  abnormal  worktog  of 
the  apparatus. 

The  spectrum  of  the  aurora  borealis  has.heen  found  by  Vogd  to  consist 
of  five  lines  in  the  green,  and  of  an  indistinct  line  in  the  blue ;  to  whidtmiksl ' 
be  added  a  red  line  due  to  the  red  protuberances ;  these  lines  are  the  same 
as  those  of  nitrogen  greatly  rarefied  and  at  a  low  temperature. 

According  to  De  la  Rive  aurorse  boreales  are  due  to  electric  discbaiges 
which  take  place  in  polar  regions  between  the  positive  electricity  of  the 
atmosphere  and  the  n^;ative  .elearicity  of  the  earth ;  dectricities  whidi 
themselves  are  separated  by  the  action  of  the  sun,  principally  in  the  equa- 
torial regions. 

The  occurrence  of  irregular  currents  of  electricity  which  manifest  them- 
selves by  abnormal  disturbances  of  telegraphic  communications  is  not  in- 
frequent :  such  currents  have  received  the  name  of  earik  curmmis*  Sabine 
has  found  that  these  magnetic  disturbances  are  due  to  a  peculiar  action  of 
the  sun,  and  pr6bably  independently  of  its  radiant  heat  and  light.  It  has 
also  been  ascertained  that  the  aurora  borealis  as  well  as  earth  currents  in- 
variably accompanies  these  magnetic  disturbances.  According  to  Balfour 
Stewart,  aurorae  and  earth  currents  are  to  be  regarded  as  secondary  currents 
due  to  small  but  rapid  changes  in  the  earth's  magnetism;  he  likens  the 
body  of  the  earth  to  the  magnetic  core  of  a  RuhmkorfTs  machine  (905) ;  the 
lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere  forming  the  insulator,  while  the  upper  and 
rarer,  and  therefore  electrically  conducting  strata,  may  be  considered  as  the 
secondary  coiL 

On  this  analogy  the  sun  may  perhaps  be  likened  to  the  primary  current 
which  performs  the  part  of  producing  changes  in  the  magnetic  state  of  the 
core.  Now  in  RuhmkorfTs  machine  the  energy  of  the  secondary  current  is 
derived  from  that  of  the  primary  current.  Thus,  if  the  analogy  be  correct, 
the  energy  of  the  aurora  borealis  may  in  like  manner  come  from  the  sun  ; 
but  until  we  know  more  of  the  connection  between  the  sun  and  terrestrial 
magnetism,  these  ideas  are  to  be  accepted  with  some  reserve. 
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1004.  BCe«ii  tempermtiire. — The  mean  daily  temperature^  or  simply  tem- 
perature^ is  that  obtained  by  adding  together  24  hourly  observations,  and 
dividing  by  24.  A  very  close  approximation  to  the  mean  temperature  is 
obtained  by  taking  the  mean  of  the  highest  and  lowest  temperatures  of  the 
day  and  of  the  night,  which  are  determined  by  means  of  the  maximum  and 
minimum  thermometers.  These  ought  to  be  protected  from  the  solar  rays, 
to  be  raised  above  the  ground,  and  far  from  all  objects  which  might  influence 
them  by  their  radiation. 

The  temperature  of  a  month  is  the  mean  of  those  of  30  days,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  year  is  the  mean  of  those  of  12  months.  Finally,  the 
temperature  of  a  place  is  the  mean  of  its  annual  temperature  for  a  great 
series  of  years.  The  mean  temperature  of  London  is  8*28*'  C,  or  46*9°  F. 
The  temperatures  in  all  cases  are  those  of  the  air,  and  not  those  of  the 
ground. 

1005.  Oaiises  wliioli  modify  tlie  tempeimtiire  of  the  ^Ikx*—  The  principal 
causes  which  modify  the  temperature  of  the  air  are  the  latitude  of  a  place, 
its  height,  the  direction  of  the  winds,  and  proximity  of  seas. 

Influence  of  the  latitude, — The  influence  of  the  latitude  arises  from  the 
greater  or  less  obliquity  of  the  solar  rays,  for  as  the  quantity  of  heat  absorbed 
is  greater  the  more  perpendicular  are  the  rays  (414),  the  heat  absorbed 
decreases  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  for  the  rays  are  then  more 
oblique.  This  loss  is,  however,  in  summer,  in  the  temperate  and  arctic 
zones,  partially  compensated  by  the  length  of  the  days.  Under  the  equator, 
where  the  length  of  the  days  is  constant,  the  temperature  is  almost  invari- 
able ;  in  the  latitude  of  London,  and  in  more  northerly  countries,  where  the 
days  are  very  unequal,  the  temperature  varies  greatly ;  but  in  summer  it 
sometimes  rises  almost  as  high  as  under  the  equator.  The  lowering  of  the 
temperature  produced  by  the  latitude  is  small :  thus,  in  a  latitude  115  miles 
north  of  France,  the  temperature  is  only  i®  C.  lower. 

Influence  of  height. — The  height  of  a  place  has  a  much  more  consider- 
able influence  on  the  temperature  than  its  latitude.  In  the  temperate  zone 
a  diminution  of  1°  C.  corresponds  in  the  mean  to  an  ascent  of  180  yards. 

The  cooling  on  ascending  in  the  atmosphere  has  been  observed  in 
balloon  ascents,  and  a  proof  of  it  has  been  seen  in  the  perpetual  snows 
which  cover  the  highest  mountains.  It  is  caused  by  the  greater  rarefaction 
of  the  air,  which  necessarily  diminishes  its  absorbing  power ;  besides  which 
the  air  is  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  ground,  which  heats  it  by  contact ; 
and  finally,  dry  air  is  very  diathermanous. 

The  law  of  the  diminution  of  temperature  corresponding  to  a  greater 
height  in  the  atmosphere  has  not  been  made  out,  in  consequence  of  the 
numerous  disturbing  causes  which  modify  it,  such  as  the  prevalent  winds, 
the  hygrometric  state,  the  time  of  day,  &c.  The  difference  between  the 
temperatures  of  two  places  at  unequal  heights  is  not  proportional  to  the 
difference  of  level,  but  for  moderate  heights  an  approximation  to  the  law 
may  be  made.    As  the  mean  of  a  series  of  very  careful  observations  made 
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during  balloon  ascents,  a  diminution  of  i^  C  corresponded  to  an  increase  in 
height  of  232  yards. 

'  Direction  of  winds, — ^As  winds  share  the  temperature  of  the  countries 
which  they  have  traversed,  their  direction  exercises  great  influence  on  the 
air  in  any  place.  In  Paris,  the  hottest  winds  are  the  south,  then  come  the 
south-east,  the  south-west,  the  west,  the  east,  the  north-west,  north,  and 
lastly,  the  north-east,  which  is  the  coldest  The  character  of  the  wind 
changes  with  the  seasons  :  the  east  wind,  which  is  cold  in  winter,  is  warm  in 
summer. 

Proximity  of  the  sea. — ^The  neighbonriiood  of  the  sea  tends  to  iraise  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  and  to  render  it  uniform.  The  average  temperature 
of  the  sea  in  equatorial  and  polar  countries  is  always  higher  than  that  of  the 
atmosphere.  With  reference  to  the  uniformity  of  the  temperatore,  it  has 
been  found  that  in  temperate  regions — that  is,  from  25^  to  50*^  of  latttude-r-the 
difference  between  the  highest  and  lowest  temperature  of  a  day  does  not 
exceed,  on  the  sea,  2°  to  3° ;  while  upon  the  Continent  this  amounts  to  from 
12^  to  1 5^  In  islands  the  uniformity  of  temperature  is  very  perceptible,  even 
during  the  greatest  heats.  In  continents,  on  the  contrary,  the  winters  for 
the  same  latitudes  become  colder,  and  the  difference  between  the  tempera- 
ture of  summer  and  winter  becomes  greater. 

1006.  Chiir  Mreaaiu — ^A  similar  influence  to  that  of  the  winds  is  exerted 
by  currents  of  warm  water.  To  one  of  these,  the  Gulf  Stream,  the  mildness 
of  the  climate  in  the  north-west  of  Europe  is  mainly  due.  This  great  body  of 
water,  taking  its  origin  in  equatorial  regions,  flows  through  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
from  whence  it  derives  its  name  ;  passing  by  the  southern  shores  of  North 
America,  it  makes  its  way  in  a  north-westerly  direction  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  finally  washes  the  coast  of  Ireland  and  the  north-west  of  Europe  gene- 
rally. Its  temperature  in  the  Gulf  is  about  28^  C. ;  and  it  is  usually  a  little 
more  than  5®  C.  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  ocean  on  which  it  floats,  owing 
to  its  lower  specific  gravity.  To  its  influence  is  due  the  milder  climate  of 
west  Europe  as  compared  with  that  of  the  opposite  coast  of  America  ;  thus 
the  river  Hudson,  in  the  latitude  of  Rome,  is  frozen  over  three  months  in  the 
year.  It  also  causes  the  polar  regions  to  be  separated  from  the  coasts  of 
Europe  by  a  girdle  of  open  sea ;  and  thus  the  harbour  of  Hammerfest  is 
open  the  year  round.  Besides  its  influence  in  thus  moderating  climate,  the 
Gulf  Stream  is  an  important  help  to  navigators. 

1007.  Zsotliermal  lines. — When  on  a  map  all  the  points  whose  tempera- 
ture is  known  to  be  the  same  are  joined,  curves  are  obtained  which  Hum- 
boldt first  noticed,  and  which  he  called  isothermal  lines.  If  the  temperature 
of  a  place  only  varied  with  the  obliquity  of  the  sun's  rays — that  is,  with  the 
latitude — isothermal  lines  would  all  be  parallel  to  the  equator ;  but  as  the 
temperature  is  influenced  by  many  local  causes,  especially  by  the  height,  the 
isothermal  lines  are  always  more  or  less  curved.  On  the  sea,  however,  they 
are  almost  parallel.  A  distinction  is  made  between  isothermal  lines ^  isotheral 
lines,  and  isochimenal  lines,  where  the  mean  general,  the  mean  summer,  and 
the  mean  winter  temperatures  are  respectively  constant.  An  isothermal 
zone  is  the  space  comprised  between  two  isothermal  lines.  Kupffer  also 
distinguishes  isogeothermic  lines  where  the  mean  temperature  of  the  soil  is 
constant. 
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1008.  oumate. — By  the  climate  of  a  place  is  understood  the  whole  of  the 
meteorological  conditions  to  which  a  place  is  subjected ;  its  mean  annual 
temperature,  summer  and  winter  temperatures,  and  the  extremes  within 
which  these  are  comprised.  Some  writers  distinguish  seven  classes  of 
climates,  according  to  their  mean  annual  temperature  :  a  hot  climate  from 
30®  to  25®  C. ;  a  warm  climate  from  25®  to  20^^  C. ;  a  mild  climate  from  20" 
to  15°  C. ;  a  temperate  climate  from  15"  to  10°  C. ;  a  cold  climate  from  1 1°  to 
5®  C. ;  a  very  cold  climate  from  5°  to  zero  C. ;  and  an  arctic  climate  where 
the  temperature  is  below  zero. 

Those  climates,  again,  are  classed  as  constant  climatesy  where  the  dif> 
ference  between  the  mean  and  summer  and  winter  temperature  does  not 
exceed  6°  to  8® ;  variable  clitnatesy  where  the  difference  amounts  to  from 
16®  to  20** ;  and  extreme  climateSy  where  the  difference  is  greater  than  30°. 
The  climates  of  Paris  and  London  are  variable  ;  those  of  Pekin  and  New 
York  are  extreme.  Island  climates  are  generally  little  variable,  as  the 
temperature  of  the  sea  is  constant ;  and  hence  the  distinction  between  land 
and  sea  climates.  Marine  climates  are  characterised  by  the  fact  that  the 
difference  between  the  temperature  of  summer  and  winter  is  always  less 
than  in  the  case  of  continental  climates.  But  the  temperature  is  by  no 
means  the  only  character  which  influences  climates  ;  there  are,  in  addition, 
the  moisture  of  the  air,  the  quantity  and  frequency  of  the  rains,  the  number 
of  storms,  the  direction  and  intensity  of  the  winds,  and  the  nature  of  the  soil. 

1009.  BUtribntioB  of  temperature  on  tbe  enrflftoe  of  the  vlobe. — The 
temperature  of  the  air  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  decreases  from  the  equator 
to  the  poles ;  but  it  is  subject  to  perturbing  causes  so  numerous  and  so 
purely  local,  that  its  decre.ase  cannot  be  expressed  by  any  law.  It  has 
hitherto  not  been  possible  to  do  more  than  obtain  by  numerous  observations 
the  mean  temperature  of  each  place,  or  the  maximum  and  minimum  tempe- 
ratures. The  following  table  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  distribution  of  heat 
in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  : — 

Mean  temperature  at  different  latitudes. 


Abyssinia 

31-0*' c. 

Paris 

IO-8**  C. 

Calcutta . 

28-5 

Brussels  . 

IO-2 

Jamaica  . 
Senegal  . 
Rio  de  Janeiro 

26*1 
24-6 
23-1 

Strasburg 
Geneva    .        ', 
Boston     . 

9-8 
97 
93 

Cairo 

22'4 

London    . 

8-3 

Constantine    . 

172 

Stockholm 

5-6 

Naples    . 
Mexico  . 
Marseilles 

167 
1 6-6 
14-1 

Moscow  . 

St.  Petersburg. 

St.  Gothard 

3-6 

3  3 

-i-o 

Constantinople 
Pekin 

137 
127 

Greenland 
Melville  Island 

•       -77 
.     -187 

These  are  mean  yearly  temperatures.  The  highest  temperature  which  has 
been  observed  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  is  47*4®  at  Esne,  in  Egypt,  and  the 
lowest  is  —75®  in  the  Arctic  Expedition  of  1876;  which  gives  a  difference 
of  122°  between  the  extreme  temperatures  observed  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe. 
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The  highest  tempeiature  observed  at  Paris  was  38*4*  on  July  8, 1793, 
and  the  lowest  -23*5^  on  December  26^  i79iB.  The  higfaeat  observed  at 
Greenwich  was  35^  C,  in  1808,  and  tfate  lowest  -aoP  C  in  1838. 

No  arctic  voyagers  have  succeeded  in  reaching  the  poles,  in  cooseqiience 
of  these  seas  being  completely  iroien,  and  hence  the  temperature  is  not 
known.  In  our  hemisphere  the  existence  of  a  single  glacUd foU—^lBaX  is,  a 
place  where  there  was  the  maximum  cold — has  been  long  aOTiimed,  Bat  the 
bendings  which  the  isothermal  lines  present  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  have 
shown  that  in  this  hemisphere  there  are  two  cold  poles— one  in  Asia,  to  the 
north  of  Gulf  Taymour ;  and  the  other  in  America,  north  of  Barrow's  Sttaits, 
about  15°  from  the  earth's  north  pole.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  first  of 
these  poles  has  been  estimated  at  —17%  and  that  of  the  second  at  —19^. 
With  respect  to  the  austral  hemispheres,  the  observations  are  not  sufficiently 
numerous  to  tell  whether  there  are  one  or  two  poles  of  greatest  cold,  or  to 
determine  their  position. 

loia  Tempeimt«re  of  lakeSf  aoMh  Mid  apiiaffs. — In  the  tropics  the 
temperature  of  the  sea  is  generally  the  same  as  that  of  the  air ;  in  polar 
regions  the  sea  is  always  warmer  than  the  atmosphere. 

The  temperature  of  the  sea  under  the  torrid  zone  is  always  about  26^  to 
vf  at  the  surface :  it  diminishes  as  the  depth  increases,  and  in  temperate 
as  well  as  in  tropical  regions  the  temperature  of  the  sea  at  great  depths  is 
between  2*5^  and  3*5^  The  temperature  of  the  lower  layers  is  caused  by 
submarine  currents  which  carry  the  cold  water  of  the  polar  seas  towards  the 
equator. 

■  The  variations  in  the  temperature  of  lakes  are  more  considerable ;  their 
surface,  which  becomes  frozen  in  winter,  may  become  heated  to  20^  or  25®  in 
summer.  The  temperature  of  the  bottom,  on  the  contrary,  is  virtually  4°, 
which  is  that  of  the  maximum  density  of  water. 

Springs,  which  arise  from  rain  water  which  has  penetrated  into  the  crust 
of  the  globe  to  a  greater  or  less  depth,  necessarily  tend  to  assume  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  terrestrial  layers  which  they  traverse.  Hence,  when  they  reach 
the  surface  their  temperature  depends  on  the  depth  which  they  have  attained. 
If  this  depth  is  that  of  the  layer  of  invariable  temperature,  the  springs  have 
a  temperature  of  10°  or  1 1®  in  this  country,  for  this  is  the  temperature  of  this 
layer,  or  about  the  mean  annual  temperature.  If  the  springs  are  not  very 
copious,  their  temperature  is  raised  in  summer  and  cooled  in  winter  by  that 
of  the  layers  which  they  traverse  in  passing  from  the  invariable  layer  to  the 
surface.  But  if  they  come  from  below  the  layer  of  invariable  temperature, 
their  temperature  may  considerably  exceed  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
place,  and  they  are  then  called  thermal  springs.  The  following  list  gives 
the  temperature  of  some  of  them  ; — 

Wildbad Br'S"*  C. 


Vichy         ..... 

40 

Bath           ..... 

46 

Ems           ..... 

46 

Baden-Baden        .... 

67-5 

Chaudes-Aigues    .... 

88 

Trincheras.            .... 

67 

Great  Geyser,  in  Iceland,  at  a  depth  of  66  ft.     . 

124 
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From  their  high  temperature  they  have  the  property  of  dissolving  many 
mineral  substances  which  they  traverse  in  their  passage,  and  hence  form 
minercU  waters.  The  temperature  of  mineral  waters  is  not  modified  in 
general  by  the  abundance  of  rain  or  of  dryness  ;  but  it  is  by  earthquakes, 
after  which  they  have  sometimes  been  found  to  rise  and  at  others  to  sink. 

loi  I.  BUtribntioB  of  land  «nd  wator. — The  distribution  of  water  on  the 
sur£Eice  of  the  earth  exercises  great  influence  on  climate.  The  area  covered 
by  water  is  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  dry  land ;  and  the  distribu- 
tion is  unequal  in  the  two  hemispheres.  The  entire  surface  of  the  globe 
occupies  about  200  millions  of  square  miles,  nearly  }  of  which  is  covered  by 
water ;.  that  is,  the  extent  of  the  water  is  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  that 
of  the  land.  The  surface  of  the  sea  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  is  to  that  in 
the  Northern  in  about  the  ratio  of  13  to  9. 

The  depth  of  the  open  sea  is  very  variable ;  the  lead  generally  reaches 
the  bottom  at  about  300  to  450  yards  ;  in  the  ocean  it  is  often  1,300  yards, 
and  instances  are  known  in  which  a  bottom  has  not  been  reached  at  a  depth 
of  4,50a  It  has  been  computed  that  the  total  mass  of  the  water  does  not 
exceed  that  of  a  liquid  layer  surrounding  the  earth  with  a  depth  of  about 
1,100  yards. 


PROBLEMS    AND    EXAMPLES 

IN   PHYSICS. 
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I.    EQUILIBRIUM. 

1.  A  body  being  placed  successively  in  the  two  pans  of  a  balance,  requires  i8o 
grammes  to  hold  it  in  equilibrium  in  one  pan,  and  i8i  grammes  in  the  other ;  required 
the  weight  of  the  body  to  a  milligramme. 

From  the  formula  x  «■  >///,  we  have 


X  —   ^/lSo  y  i8i   —   i8o»',  499. 

2.  What  resistance  does  a  nut  offer  when  placed  in  a  pair  of  nutcrackers  at  a 
distance  of  |  of  an  inch  from  the  joint,  if  a  pressure  of  5  pounds  applied  at  a  distance 
of  4  inches  from  the  joint  is  just  sufficient  to  crack  it  ?  Ans.  26}  pounds. 

3.  What  force  is  required  to  raise  a  cask  weighing  6  cwt.  into  a  cart -0 '8  metre 
high  along  a  ladder  275  metres  in  length  ?  Ans.  195^  pounds. 

4.  If  a  horse  can  move  30  cwt.  along  a  level  road,  what  can  it  move  along  a  road 
the  inclination  of  which  is  i  in  80,  the  coefficient  of  friction  on  eaeh  road  being  ^  ? 

Ans.  26f  cwt. 

5.  The  piston  of  a  force-pump  has  a  diameter  of  8  centimetres,  and  the  arms  of 
the  lever  by  which  it  is  worked  are  respectively  12  and  96  centimetres  in]length  ;  what 
force  must  be  exerted  at  the  longer  arm  if  a  pressure  of  12*36  pounds  on  a  square  cen- 
timetre is  to  be  applied  ?  Ans.  77 '69  pounds. 

II.    GRAVITATION. 

6.  A  stone  is  thrown  from  a  balloon  with  a  velocity  of  50  metres  in  a  second.  How 
soon  will  the  velocity  amount  to  99  metres  in  a  second,  and  through  what  distance 
will  the  stone  have  fallen  ? 

To  find  the  time  requisite  for  the  body  to  have  acquired  the  velocity  of  99  metres  in 
a  second,  we  have 

V-  y  +  ^; 

in  which  F"  is  the  initial  velocity,  ^  the  acceleration  of  gravity  which,  with  sufficient 
approximation,  is  equal  to  9 '8  metres  in  a  second,  and  /  the  time.  Substituting  these 
values,  we  have 

/  •■  2?_^_S?  a   49   .  5  seconds, 
9*8  9*8 

For  the  space  traversed  we  have 

J  •■  K/  -t-  ^^fl  -  SO  X  s  +  4*9  X  2$  -372's  metres. 

7.  A  projectile  was  thrown  vertically  upwards  to  a  height  of  5xo»'92.  Disregard- 
ing the  resistance  of  the  air,  what  was  the  initial  velocity  of  the  body  ? 

The  velocity  is  the  same  as  that  which  the  body  would  have  acquired  on  falling 
from  a  height  of  510*23  metres. 

From  the  formula  v  m  ij^gs  we  get 

V  »  >/2  X  9*8  X  5x0*22  a  >/zoooo  ■■  ZOO  meties. 

8.  A  stone  is  thrown  vertically  upwards  with  an  initial  velocity  of  zoo  metres. 
After  what  time  would  it  return  to  its  original  position  ? 

TT 
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Hh  tfMe«f  fUng  aad  ftttac  Isrhc  same,  but  iIif  timrof  f.illing  i^   "  \i!om  1)10 

B7  MooMda  balon  It  mnta  tli$  ant.    vrtMlfMMlMnuadlhetlMaw*? 

'nMT<iln(itcniewmfaMtt<IM«4Q«j^H^-J'i.4HM"*-  im-9-fl  m  87. 
On  IbeotkOT  taknd,  tlMttUfaigma^  M  te  MMMBt  dWMiMW*  MMt,  vOt  baveOe  vdoc^ 
gimn  br  dn  cqnMkM  *  m  gf  ia  ^rUA  ff^Jft  Om  ttaw  ddriag  rtldh  tlw  mna  Ub 
befoce  h  neau  the  Moend  MM  This  tkw  b  aqind  to  B7  «a 

BqaMtafthBtwonlaeief  vHtdTodudiig,  «« obtain*  «  SMceads. 

10^  A  hoiftaoibtf  witb  *  imif onotjr  Mcdoatod  nnMaM  tMi«nM4q»cr  of  icoa 
■MtiM  in  10  lecoadt.  Wb«t  vookl  bt  the  ^mcs  tnifcned  dnrioc  the  ^gfatamth 
■Boood  if  the  motion  conttnoad  in  the  nmB  muiner  ? 

TheCntnialAT  ^  tft* (tn* for thpaoodcnthiK Tone f  •■  10 metm per teoond. 

The  qMoe  mtnaed  dui^  (be  elgliteeaib  leoand  win  be  eqwl  to  the  dUfaWHic  of 
lbs  ipace  trMtfaed  In  18  tecoodt  and  that  ttwrtned  at  ibe  end  of  the  mtuiumth. 


J   _   T"  -r^  -.  "T,  I  ,V      m   35aM«trM, 

U.  Aeapnon-ballhubeenihatnnkallr  upwardiwlthavelodtjof  osonMiHln 
**Mcnd.  Aftwwbat  inttsyal  of  tine  WDiild  Its  vdociij  have  been  ledooBd  tost  mHTca 
.OBderdietetHdiiicfnfliienceofKnvitj,  and  what  (pace  would  have  been  tia*nedbf 
the  ban  at  the  end  of  thii  Hme  ? 

If/beibedme.  tbenat  the  end  of  eack  aecond  the  bdtial  vdodir  would  be  dhiu* 

nlibed  byg^-B.     Hoice  we  shall  have 

54  —  950  —  '  "  9'8.  whence  <  —  ao  seconds ; 
and  for  the  space  liaversed 

-  950  X  ao  —  ' — -  3010  metres. 

13.  Required  the  time  iu  which  a  body  would  fall  through  a.  heighi  of  aooo  metres. 


From  1  ~  igfi and  subnituling  the  values,  we  have 

aooo  V  i-    /s,  whence  /  ~  aaa  seconds. 

13.  A  body  falls  in  air  froni  a  height  of  4000  metres.  Required  the  time  of  its  MX 
and  lis  velocity  when  It  strikes  the  ground.  

From  (he  formula  i  ~  igfl  we  have  for  the  time  /  m  ^/ "''    and,  on  the  other 

hand,  from  the  formula  for  velocity  f  a  x:^  we  have  (  —  ''•?^Baa'4. 
e   9" 

Hence      b  ^ ~<  ^""^  *'hich  v  s  -Ja  ig,  and  substiluling  the  values  for  i  and 

£,  V  ~  aSo  metres. 

14.  A  stone  Is  thrown  into  a  pit  150  metres  deep  and  reaches  Ihe  bottom  in  4 
seconds.  With  what  velocity  was  il  thrown,  and  what  velocity  had  it  acquired  on 
reaching  the  ground  ?  Aki.  The  stone  was  thrown  with  a  velocity  of  17-9,  and  on 
ceaching  (he  ground  bad  acquired  the  velocity  57*1. 

15.  A  stone  is  thrown  downwards  from  a  htight  of  150  metres  with  a  velocity  of  10 
metres  per  second.     How  long  will  It  require  to  fall  ? 

The  distance  through  which  the  stone  Uli  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  Ihe  distances 
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through  which  it  would  fall  in  virtue  of  its  initial  impulse  and  of  that  which  it  would 

traverse  under  the  influence  of  gravity  alone  ;  that  is,  150  «   10/  +  ^ 

2 

Taking  the  positive  value  only  we  get  t  «  4*61  seconds. 

16.  How  Car  will  a  heavy  body  fall  in  vacuo  during  the  time  in  which  its  velocity 
increases  from  40*25  feet  per  second  to  88*55  feet  per  second  ? 

Ans.  Taking  the  value  of  ^  at  32*2  feet,  the  body  falls  through  96*6  feet. 

17.  Required  the  time  of  oscillation  of  a  single  pendulum  whose  length  is  0*9938, 
and  in  a  place  where  the  intensity  of  gravity  is  9*81. 

From  the  general  formula  i  m  w      /  - ,  in  which  /  expresses  the  time  of  one  oscil- 
lation,  /  the  length  of  the  pendulum,  and  g  the  intensity  of  gravity,  we  have 

/  ■■  3*1416      /?*99384  a   ,  second. 
V      9*81 

18.  What  is  the  intensity  of  gravity  in  a  place  in  which  the  length  of  the  seconds 
pendulum  is  o™*99i  ? 

In  this  case/  b  ^    /      •  and  also  /  ■  »^  /      •  and  therefore     .  ■■     -,   from 

which  g*  ^  ^ .•     Substituting  in  this  latter  equation  the  values  of  g\  I  and  /,  we 

have^'  =  9"»*782. 

19.  In  a  place  at  which  the  length  of  the  seconds  pendulum  is  0*99384,  it  is  required 
to  know  the  length  of  a  pendulum  which  makes  one  oscillation  in  5  seconds. 

In  the  present  case,  as  g  remains  the  same  in  the  general  formula,  and  /  varies,  the 
length  /  must  vary  also.      We  shall  have,  then. 


s  -  -y^ :  V/ 


from  which,  reducing  and  introducing  the  values,  we  have 

/  «■  5«  X  o  99384  «  24  846. 

20.  A  pendulum,  the  length  of  which  is  i">'95.  makes  61,682  oscillations  in  a  day. 
Required  the  length  of  the  seconds  pendulum.  Ans.  0*99385  metres. 

21.  A  pendulum  clock  loses  5  seconds  in  a  day.  By  how  much  must  it  be 
shortened  to  keep  correct  time  ? 

Let  s  B  the  number  of  seconds  in  one  day,  and  sf  the  number  indicated  by  the 
dock,  then  j  :/■«:«'■■/':  /=  s/l :  ij I  .•.  86400 :  86395*  i :  \/xjf  .•.  jr»  *9998843. 
Hence  i—jr« 0*0001157  Ahs, 

23.  What  is  the  normal  acceleration  of  a  body  which  traverses  a  circle  of  4*2 
metres  diameter  with  a  rectangular  velocity  of  3  metres  ?  Am,  4*286  metres. 

23.  An  iron  ball  falls  from  a  height  of  68  cm.  on  a  horizontal  iron  plate,  and 
rebounds  to  a  height  of  27  cm.     Reqtiired  the  coefficient  of  elasticity  of  the  iron. 

If  an  imperfectly  elastic  bull  with  the  velocity  v  strikes  against  a  plate,  it  rebounds 

with  the  velocity  t/,  ■  —  >t  v,  from  which,  disregarding  the  sign,  k  m.  ^',     Now  we 

have  the  velocity  v,  ■  ^/a  gk^  and  v  m  s/^gh,  from  which  >(  m^^**    Substitut- 

ing  the  corresponding  values,  we  get  k  m  0*63. 

24.  Two  inelastic  bodies,  weighing  respectively  100  and  200  pounds,  strike  against 
each  other  with  velocities  of  50  and  20  feet ;  what  is  their  common  velocity,  after  the 
impact  ?  Ans,  30,  or  3*3,  according  as  they  move  in  the  same  or  in  opposite  directions 
before  impact. 
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Ill,     ON  LIQUIDS  AND  GASES. 


\      96. 

M  38.  Tlie  force  wilh  which  a  hydraulic  press  Is  worked  is  ao  pounds  ;  the  arm  of  llie 

lever  on  which  llus  (ore?  acts  is  5  limes  as  long  as  thai  oF  (he  resistance  :  lastly,  ihe 
urea  of  the  large  piston  is  70  ilmes  that  of  the  smaller  one.  Required  the  pressure 
tiBOsmitted  10  Ihe  large  piston. 

l{  F  be  the  power,  and  /  Ihe  pressure  iransmilted  to  the  smaUer  piston,  we  have 
from  the  principle  of  Ihe  irraf  k  1  —  ^  it  5.  Moreover,  from  Lhe  principle  of  iht 
equality  of  pressure 

.fti—^KTO  —  5«!»o«70  —  7000  pounds. 

96.  The  force  wilh  which  a.  hydraulic  press  is  worked  being  30  kilos,  and  the  arm 
of  the  lever  by  which  Ilii5  fore*  Is  applied  being  10  times  as  long  as  thai  of  ihe  reiist- 
Eince,  and  the  diameier  of  lhe  small  piston  being  two  tcniimetres  :  find  the  iliameler  of 
Ihe  lai^e  piston,  in  order  that  a  pressure  of  aooo  kilos,  may  be  produced. 

Ami.  s'lOi  GcnUmemt. 

3f .  One  of  the  limbs  of  B  U-ihaped  fivm  tnbe  contains  mercuir  10  a  baigtit  of 
a"i75  ;  Ibe  otlier  conttUnl  a  differentHquld  to  a  fadght  of  ^'49  ;  the  two  ccdnnuu 
bdng  in  equilibTiuiii.  required  tbe  dendt]'  «C  the  Mceod  ttquid  with  idovnoe  to  ma- 
cury  and  to  water. 

If  <<is  the  dentiljr  of  tbe  liquid  as  compared  with  mercury  and  d,  the  den^ty  com- 
pared with  water,  then  i  k  o'i75  —  o'4a  n  it;  and  13-6  x  0-175  •■  o'4a  k  d,; 
whence  d  —  o'^ifi  and  d,  —  5*66. 

as.  Wbat  force  would  be  neceMur  to  M^ipott  k  mbio  dedmelie  of  plodnun  In 
mercury  at  Ecro?    Demity  of  mocury  ij-e  and  that  of  plathtum  ai-j. 

From  tbe  formula  P  —  VD  Ibe  wd^l  of  a  cubic  dedinetre  of  plalinum  ii 
I  K  ar's  —  ai»'5  and  thai  of  acuMc  dedaebe  of  mercury  is  i  x  I3'6  —  i3*-6. 
From  the  principle  of  Archimedes,  Ihe  immersed  platinum  loses  part  of  its  weight 
equal  to  ihai  of  ihe  mercury  which  il  displaces.  Its  weigh!  in  Ihe  liquid  is  therefore 
31 '5  —  13*6  <■»  7^9,  and  Ihia  represents  Ihe  force  required. 

39.  aven  a  body  A  which  weighs  7-55  grammes  in  air,  s*'7  gf-  '"  water,  and 
6'3S  gr.  in  another  liquid,  B ;  required  from  these  data  the  density  of  the  Ixidy  j1  and 
that  o<  the  liquid  B. 

The  weight  of  Ihe  body  .,4  loses  in  water  7SS  —  5-17  —  a'38  grammes  ;  thisrepre- 
aenls  Ihe  weighi  of  the  displaced  water.  In  the  liquid  Sit  loses  755  —  635  -  i-agr,; 
this  is  the  weight  of  the  same  volume  of  Ihe  body  B,  as  that  of  A  and  of  the  displaced 
water.     The  specific  gravity  of  .^  Is  Iherefore 

30.  A  cube  of  lead,  the  side  of  which  is  4  cm.,  is  to  be  supported  in  water  by 
bang  suspemled  to  a  sphere  of  cork.  What  mtist  be  the  diameier  of  the  laller,  tlic 
specihc  gravity  of  cork  being  0*34.  and  that  of  lead  11 '35? 

Tbe  volume  of  the  lead  is  64  cubic  cenlimelrcs ;  its  weight  in  air  is  therefbn 
64  X  II '35,  and  its  weight  in  water  64  x  11 '35  —  64  —  661*4  gr. 

If  r  be  Ibe  radius  of  the  sphere  in  centimetres,  its  volume  in  cubic  cenlimelres  will 

Ije^'— ,  and  its  weight  in  grammes  is  t^ "  .°  "*.    Now,  as  Ihe  weight  of  the 

3  3 

displaced  water  is  obviously  ^wr*  in  grammes,  there  will  be  an  upward  buoyancy 

d  by  *-'  '*  -  *-^'*  "  "''*  -  ^S^"  "'■'^  which  must  be  equal  to  the 
3  3 

weight  of  Ihe  lead;  thai  is.  •*  '      "  "'^  =  661-5,  from  which  r  ^^^-^25  and  the 
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31.  A  cylindrical  steel  magnet  15  cm.  in  length  and  i'2  mm.  in  diameter,  is  loaded 
at  one  end  with  a  cylinder  of  platinum  of  the  same  diameter  and  of  such  a  length  that 
when  the  solid  thus  formed  is  in  mercury,  the  free  end  of  the  steel  projects  10  mm. 
above  the  surface.  Required  the  length  of  this  platinum,  specific  gravity  of  steel 
being  7*8  and  of  platinum  31*5. 

The  weight  of  the  steel  in  grammes  will  be  15  «  r*  x  7*8  and  of  the  platinum 
X  r^  X  21*5. 

These  are  together  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  displaced  mercury,  which  is 

w  r*  (14  +  x)  13*6,  from  which  x  »  9*29  cm. 

32.  A  cylindrical  silver  wire  0^*0015  in  diameter  weighs  3*2875  grammes  ;  it  is  to 
be  covered  with  a  layer  of  gold  O™'ooo2  in  thickness.  Required  the  weight  of  the  gold ; 
the  specific  gravity  of  silver  being  10*47  and  that  of  gold  i9'36. 

If  r  is  the  radius  of  the  silver  wire  and  R  its  radius  when  covered  with  gold,  then 
r  »  ©••075  and  R  =  ©••095.  The  volume  of  the  silver  wire  will  be  »  r'  /  and  its 
weight  V  r*  1 10*47,  from  which  /  «  i7«768. 

The  volume  of  the  layer  of  gold  is 

»  (^  -  ^)  17768. 
and  its  weight 

n  (0*095'  —  o'075')  ^  17*768  X  19*26  ■=  3*656  nearly. 

33.  A  kilogramme  of  copper  is  to  be  drawn  into  wire  having  a  diameter  of  o'i6 
centimetre.    What  length  will  it  yield  ?    Specific  gravity  of  copper  8*88. 

The  wire  produced  represents  a  cylinder  /  cm.  in  length,  the  weight  of  which  is 
»  f*  /  8*88,  and  this  is  equal  to  1000  grammes.     Hence  /  ■■  56"' '0085. 

34.  The  specific  gravity  of  cast  copper  being  8*79,  and  that  of  copper  wire  being 

8*88,  what  change  of  volume  does  a  kilogramme  of  cast  copper  undergo  in  being 

•  •  •     •»  ^         100 

drawn  mto  wire  ?  Ans.  —-     . 

86617 

35.  Determine  the  volumes  of  two  liquids,  the  densities  of  which  are  respectively 
z'3  and  0*7,  and  which  produce  a  mixture  of  three  volumes  having  the  density  0*9. 

If  X  and  y  be  the  volumes,  then  from  P  «  VD,  1*3  jr  +  0*7^  «  3  x  0*9  and 
X  •¥  y  ^  ^,  from  which  jr  «  i  and  jf  ■■  2. 

36.  The  specific  gravity  of  zinc  being  7  and  that  of  copper  9,  what  weight  of  each 

metal  must  be  taken  to  form  50  grammes  of  an  alloy  having  the  specific  gravity  8*9,  it 

being  assumed  that  the  volume  of  the  alloy  is  exactly  the  sum  of  the  alloyed  metals  ? 

Let  X  B  the  weight  of  the  zinc,  and  y  that  of  the  copper,  then  jr  -i-  ^  a  50,  and 

p 
from  the  formula  P  «  VD,  which  gives  V  m     ,  the  volumes  of  the  two  metals  and  of 

the  alloy  are  respectively  i  +  -^  ™  ^^ ,    FVom  these  two  equations  we  get  *  ■■  17*07 

and^  =  32 '93- 

37.  A  platinum  sphere  3  cm.  in  diameter  is  suspended  to  the  beam  of  a  very  ac- 
curate balance,  and  is  completely  imiQersed  in  mercury.  It  is  exactly  counterbalanced 
by  a  copper  cylinder  of  the  same  diameter  completely  immersed  in  water.  Required 
the  height  of  the  cylinder.  Specific  gravity  of  mercury  13*6,  of  copper  8*8,  and  of 
platiniun  ai'5.  Ans,  2  025  centimetres. 

38.  To  balance  an  ingot  of  platinum  37  grammes  of  brass  are  placed  in  the  other 
pan  of  the  balance.  What  weight  would  have  been  necessary  if  the  weighing  had  been 
effected  in  vacuo?    The  density  of  platinum  is  21*5,  that  of  brass  8*3,  and  air  under 

a  pressure  of  760  mm.  and  at  the  temperature  o*  has  —  the  density  of  water. 

770 

The  weight  of  brass  in  air  is  not  37  grammes,  but  this  weight  minus  the  weight  of 

a  volume  of  air  equal  to  its  own. 

Since/*  -    VD.-.  V  ^  ^  and  the  weight  of  the  air  is  ^   ^   - ?7_     . 

D  D  X  770        8'3  X  770 

By  similar  considerations,  if  x  is  the  wdght  of  platinum  in  vacuo,  its  weight  in  air 
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wBl  be « ial&ii5  Ihe  weighl  of  air  displaced,  Ibal  is  *  —  — — ,  and  this  weirtl 

ai-5  K  770 
baqmltOtbat  of  ihp  true  weight  of  the  brass;  and  we  baie 

X  — —  ar  —  - — S ;  Tram  whicU  x  m  sfi'ooG. 

ars  *  770  8-3  x  770  "^ 

W.  A  body  loses  in  carbonic  acid  i  13  gr.  of  its  weight.  What  would  be  ilS  loss 
of  wel^t.in9.lrand  in  hydrogen  respectively? 

Since  a,  Ihre  of  air  at  0°  and  760  mm.  weighs  I'3g3  gramme,  the  ^me  volume  of 
cubonicadi!  weighs  I'ags  n  i'S14  "  i'97gramme.  We  shall,  therefore,  obtain  the 
mlnhn  of  carbonic  acid  corresponding  10  risgr.  by  dividing  this  number  by  1*97, 
>Mdt  gtvea  0-5837  iiire.  Thlt  being  then  the  volume  of  Ihe  body,  it  displaces  that 
TOhUMOfiir.  and  thcTGforeiislossof  weight  in  airi5o-5B37xi-a93  —  o'7547 grammes, 
■ad  la  hydrogen  a'sS37  x  1*393  x  o'oSg  •  0^5x076. 

Ml  OJciilHtf  llie  ascensional  force  of  a  spherical  balloon  of  oiled  silk  which,  when 
watpKf,  Wdi^s  6i'S  kilos,  and  which  is  lillai  with  impure  hydrogen,  the  density  of 
iMA  b  —  thAt  of  air.     The  oiled  silk  weighs  0*150  kilo,  the  square  metre. 

The  tntbce  of  thebollean  1*  .^-^  _  ago  tqiure  metres.  ThUiurfacebditstliuo' 


«-*• 


•  ipbeceiiieqiiaIto4*J{*,wbeiioe4ir^  «  sja  and  A  —  4'459 ;  therefoR  Vm 
m  371*51  cubic  Bwlna. 

TbewdghlofairdlqilMsed  11371-53  x  t-nnkUo  ■>  4Ba-37S Idlm :  ibe.wdghl of 
the  hydrogen  ii  36*38  klloi,  and  tberrfon  the  aKetukmal  force  i» 
48o'37S- (3S«8  +  fa-s)  -  380-9W 

41.  A  ballooD  4  metres  in  diameter  U  made  of  the  mne  materia  and  fiUad  wtlh 
(he  Hme  l^drogen  as  above.  How  modi  hydrogen  is  required  to  Gil  il,  and  wfaij 
wdgfat  can  it  Eiimxin? 

Thevolume  is?  >  ^  —  33-51  cubtcmetres,and  (hesnTface4>^  —  50-9653911011 
metres.  The  weight  of  the  air  displaced  1833*51  x  1-393  ~  43'3a8  kilos,  aod  that  of 
Ihe  hydrogen  is  from  the  above  data  3 '333  kilos,  while  the  weight  of  the  material  is  13*566 
kilos.     Hence  (he  weighl  which  the  balloon  can  support  is 

43-338  -  (13*566  -t-  3*333)   -   37-439  kil. 

tH.  Under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump  is  placed  a  balance,  10  which  arc  suspended 
two  cubes;  oneof  lheseis3centimeiresintheside,and  weighs  36-334 gr.  :and  the  other 
is  S  centimetres  in  the  side,  and  weighs  363597  grammes.  When  a  partial  vacuum  is 
made  these  cubes  just  balance  each  other.     What  is  the  pressure?  f4ni.  0^-374. 

43.  A  soap  bubble  B  cenlimelres  in  diameter  was  tilled  with  a  mixture  of  one 
volume  of  hydrogen  gas  and  15  volumes  air.  The  bubble  just  Boated  in  Ihe  air ;  re- 
quired Ihe  thickness  of  (he  film. 

The  weight  of  the  volume  of  air  displaced  is  *  »  r*  x  0-001393  gramme,  and  that 

of  the  mixture  of  Kases    *  »  rS  x  0001393  "   '- °°°^  ;  and   the  difference   of 

3  16 

these  wilt  equal  the  weight  of  Ihe  soap  bubble. 

This  wdghl  is  that  of  a  spherical  shell,  which,  since  ils  thickness  t  is  very 
small,  is  wilh  sufticient  accuracy  4  »■  r*  / 1  in  grammes,  where  1  is  the  specific  gravily 

*,,*  (-001393  -    001393  "    -^1^^)    =  4  «  »■»  '  II. 
Wviding  each  side  by  *  ■■  »*,  and  putting  r  -  4,  we  get 

'4«-«^3(.--5,t")-S-3'; 
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or 

'001393  X  i 

4 


'001393  X  ^^-  »  3'3  /  : 


whence  /  ■>  '00009116639  cm. 

44.  In  a  vessel  whose  capacity  is  3  litres,  there  are  introduced  s  litres  of  hydrogen 
under  the  pressure  of  5  atmospheres ;  3  litres  of  nitrogen  under  the  pressure  of  half  an 
atmosphere,  and  4  litres  of  carbonic  add  under  the  pressure  of  4  atmospheres.  What  is 
the  final  pressure  of  the  gas,  the  temperature  being  supposed  constant  during  the 
experiment  ? 

The  pressure  of  the  hydrogen,  from  Dalton's  law,  will  be  ?_?— ^,  that  of  the  nitro- 

3 

gen  will  remain  unchanged,  and  that  of  the  carbonic  acid  will  be  ^  ^  ^.     Hence  the 

3 
total  pressure  will  be 

—  -f  ^-  +  —  «  9J  atmospheres. 
323 

46.  A  vessel  containing  10  litres  of  water  is  first  exposed  in  contact  with  oxygen 
under  a  pressure  of  78  cm.  until  the  water  is  completely  saturated.  It  is  then  placed 
in  a  confined  space  containing  100  litres  of  carbonic  acid  under  a  pressure  of  79  cm. 
Required  the  volumes  of  the  two  gases  when  equilibrium  is  established.  The  coeffi- 
cient of  absorption  of  oxygen  is  0*043,  and  that  of  carbonic  acid  unity. 

The  volume  of  oxygen  dissolved  is  0*43.  Being  placed  in  carbonic  add  it  will 
act  as  if  it  alone  occupied  the  space  of  the  carbonic  add,  and  its  pressure  will  be 

78   X     ^^     «  0*336  cm. 
100 '42 

Similarly  the  10  litres  of  water  will  dissolve  10  litres  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  total 

volume  of  which  will  be  1 10,  of  which  100  are  in  the  gaseous  state  and  10  are  dissolved* 

Its  pressure  is  therefore  73  x  '°°  «  65*454  cm. 

Hence  the  total  pressure  when  equilibrium  is  established  is 

0*336  +  65*454  »  65  78  cm. ; 
and  the  volume  of  the  oxygen  dissolved  reduced  to  the  pressure  6578  is 

ol**'43  X  °  3       =  o"* '00308,  and  that  of  the  carbonic  acid  10  x     ^  ^^  =  9*95. 
65*78  6578         ^^^ 

46.  In  a  barometer  which  is  immersed  in  a  deep  bath  the  mercury  stands  743 
mm.  above  the  level  of  the  bath.  The  tube  is  lowered  until  the  barometric  space, 
which  contains  air,  is  reduced  to  one-third,  and  the  mercury  is  then  at  a  height  of  701 
mm.    Required  the  atmospheric  pressure  at  the  time  of  observation.    Ans,  »  764™". 

47.  What  is  the  pressure  on  the  piston  of  a  steam  boiler  of  8  dedmetres  diameter 
if  the  pressure  in  the  boiler  is  3  atmospheres  ?  Ans,  10385.85  kilos. 

48.  What  is  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at  that  hdght  at  which  an  ascent  of  31 
metres  corresponds  to  a  diminution  of  i™»  in  the  barometric  hdght  ?  Ams,  378*9»". 

49.  What  would  be  the  height  of  the  atmosphere  if  its  density  were  cvoywhcre 
uniform  ?  Ans.  7954*1  metres,  or  nearly  5  miles. 

50.  How  high  must  we  ascend  at  the  sea  level  to  produce  a  depression  of  z  mnu 
in  the  height  of  the  barometer  ? 

Ans.  Taking  mercury  as  10,500  times  as  hea\7  as  air,  the  hdght  ¥fill  be  10*5  metres. 

61.  Mercury  is  poured  into  a  barometer  tube  so  that  it  contains  15  cc  of  air  under 
the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure.  The  tube  is  then  inverted  in  a  mercury  bath  and 
the  air  then  occupies  a  space  of  35  cc.  ;  the  mercury  oocupying  a  height  of  303  mm. 
What  is  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  ? 

Let  X  be  the  amount  of  this  pressure,  the  air  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  will  have 

a  pressure  represented  by  i^,  and  this,  together  with  the  hdght  of  the  mercurial 

as 
column  303,  will  be  the  pressure  exerted  in  the  interior  of  the  tube  on  the  levd  of  the 
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mercorrln  tbe batli.  whkh  to  cqaal ta  tlw. BtmoivlNrie  iiriMUit ;  OmtU^SS  *^ 


•  X,  frotn  iriikh  X  m  755  nux 
ea.  What  cffim  li  necesMiT  t< 


tbe  rirfaee  of  the  mercarj  (fig:.  1}  tB  c< 
«77  watimetre? 

The  briHTioppoftt  00  the  omfcle  *  ptawpri  eqyllo  tht«f  acohw  of  Mwy 
(heKctlon  (tf  whose  b«te  it  f^,  uid  the  hd(fat  that  of  (he  baroneter.    TfatapnMMab 

mX*  X  677  x  *3* 

-     The[n>nBe  on  tbe  loiideUihu  erf  tha  stBMpiKre  ten  (he  wttght  of  kool^n 

ofnemuywhoeebueiiaf  andhEiKhlaf.  TliliitequltOir  JPx  (0-77  — o'lfl)  x  13-6: 

and  the  cflbtt  naceuuy lithe  dlffcreDoe of  iheM  nwjas*- 

et.    UeUng  J?-  sen.,  tbitltfound  tobe«9-ai6kai>- 


ftS.  AhuometertaptaoedwitUaa  tubewUdt  Uafter- 
«at4i  hermefkafly  doted.  At  the  mouMot  of  tio^ng,  tbe 
■enpcTatore  Is  15"  and  (he  pressure  750  mm.  Tbe  er- 
tental  space  Is  dwa  heated  to  30^.    What  will  be  the  bdibt 


Tbe  eSect  of  the  Ineteaie  of  tenqtentare  would  be  to 
raise  tbe  meteor;  in  the  tobe  In  tbe  latio  I  +   .3^   tai  + 


.■"("^) 


and  since  in  the  closed  space,  the  elastic  force  of  the  air  increases  in  the  ratio 
i-fso'!!    -tisawe  sholt  have  finally  M  —  301 '74  niin. 

M.  Tbe  hnghts  of  two  banimelers  A  and  B  have  been  observed  at  —  10^  and 
+  rjo,  respectively,  to  be  ^  —  737  and  B  -  763.  Required  their  corrected  heights 
■too.  _^,,    ^    „  738-33.     B  -  76o-9«. 

OS.  A  voltaic  current  gives  in  an  hour  840  cubic  centimetres  ol  detonating  gas 
under  a  pressure  of  760  and  at  tbe  temperature  i3°-5  ;  a  second  voltaic  current  gives 
in  the  same  lime  960  cubic  centimetres  under  a  pressure  of  755  and  ai  (he  temperature 
ij'^'S.     Compare  the  quaDlilies  of  gas  given  by  the  two  currents.     .,4fri,  i   :  I'lag, 

S6,  Tbe  volume  of  air  in  the  pressure  gauge  of  an 

ppamlusforcompressing  gases  is  equal  to  15a  parts. 

I   By  the  working  of  the  machine  this  is  reduced  lo 

I  7  parts,  and  the  mercury  is  raised  through  0*48 

lelre.     What  is  Ihe  pressure  of  the  gas  } 

Here/ffl-  isa,  ^C  — 37fHrt5,  and  i)C  — c^-^a. 

I  The  pressure  of  air  Iberefoic  in  ^Cis,  from  Boyle's 

IS?  .  4— ,08  -  3--1M. 
37 
The  pressure  in  Ihe  receiver  is  therefore 

3iaa  +  0-4B  -  3«-6oa, 
which  is  equal  to  474  atmospheres. 

ST.  An  air-tight  bladder  holding  two  litres  of 
air  at  the  standard  pressure  and  tempemlure  is 
immersed  in  sea  water  10  a  depth  of  100  metres 
where  the  temperatuie  ii  4°.  Required  (he  nriume 
ottbcgai. 
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The  spedfie  gamvs  of  sea  w 
KOI  B  column  of  pure  HiaLer  m 
sphere  is  equal  to  a  pressure  of  i< 


ter  beii^  i'o36,  the  depth  of  100  metres  willrepre- 
6  metres  in  heighl.  As  the  pressure  of  on  atmo- 
■33  metres  of  pure  water,  the  pressure  of  this  cohimn 


Lg  Ihe  atmospheric  pressure,  (he  bladder  is  now  under  a  pressure  of  10*94 
andits  vQlumebeinginverselyasthepressore  will  be  -         ~  o'iSs  litre, 

it  the  temperature  be  unaltered,    Bui  the  lemperaiure  is  increased  by  4°,  and  therefore 
the  volume  is  increased  in  the  ratio  377  to  373,  and  becomes 

0<83  X  *"  -  0-18568  litre 
a73 

98.  Towhalhdght  will  waterbe  raised  in  the  tube  of  a  pump  by  thefirst  sirokeof  the 
piston,the]engthof  stroke  of  which  iso'Sia.,  the  height  of  the  lube  6  metres,  and  Its  section 
i>,  that  of  the  piston  ?    At  starting  the  air  in  the  tube  is  under  a  povraure  of  lo  metres. 

If  we  take  the  section  of  the  tube  as  unity,  that  of  the  body  of  the  pump  is  10 ;  and 
the  volumes  of  the  tube  and  of  the  body  of  the  pump  are  in  the  ratio  of  G  10  5.  Then 
if  X  is  the  height  to  which  the  water  is  raised  in  the  pipe,  the  volumes  of  air  in  the 
pump  before  and  after  the  woAing  of  the  pump  are  6  at  the  pressure  10,  and  5*6  —  7 
at  the  pressure  10  —  r. 

Forming  an  equation  from  these  terms,  and  solving,  we  have  two  values,  f*  —  iS'  a6 
and  z"  "  974.  The  first  of  these  must  be  rejected  as  being  physically  impossible ; 
and  the  true  height  is  i  —   37;  metres. 

39.  A  receiver  with  a  capacity  of  10  litres  contains  air  under  the  pressure  76  cm. 
It  is  closed  by  a  valve,  the  section  of  which  is  3a  square  centimetres,  and  is  weighted 
with  35  kilogrammes.  The  tempeialure  of  the  air  is  30'' ;  Its  density  at  o^  and  76  cm. 
pressure  is  —  thai  of  water.    The  coefficient  of  the  expansion  o 
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Required  the  weight  of  air  which  must  be  admitted  to 

The  air  already  present  need  nol  be  taken  into  aci 

of  the  atmosphere.    Let  x  be  the  pressure  in  centime 

admitted.   '  ^  '^- -  will  repiesenl  in  kilogrammes   i 


11  gases  IS  o  00366. 

lunt  as  it  Is  under  the  pressure 
es  of  mercury  of  that  which  is 
.  pressure  on  a  square  cenli- 


<n  the  valve,  and  which  is  equal  lo 
•  3  j  k.    From  which  x  m 


metre ;  and  therefore  the  internal  pressure  01 
lemal  pressure  of  35  kilogrammes,  is  .' 
For  the  weight  we  shall  have 

r-      "'"■""S3     ,g«.aik,iSBr.mm,,, 
I  *  o'0O366  K  30       76-00 
60,  A  bell-jar  contains  3' 17  litres  of  air  ;  a  pressure  gauge  connected  with  it  marks 
lero  when  In  contact  with  the  air  (lig.  3).     The  jar  is 
closed  and  the  machine  worked  :  the   mercuiy  rises 
to  65  cm.     A  second  barometer  stand         76  cm. 
during  the  experiment.     Required  the  weight  of  air 
withdrawn  from  the  bell-jar  and  ihe  weight  of  that 

Alo°and76cm.  the  weight  of  air  in  (he  bell-jar  is 

1-393  "  317   -  4098BI- 
At  c^  and  under  Ihe  pressure  76  —  65  the  weight 
of  the  residual  air  is 

76 
and  therefore  the  weight  of  that  which  is  withdrawn  is 
4098B  -  05933  -  35056  p. 
fil.  The  capacity  of  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump 


.it  under  Ihe  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  and  at  o'.  Re- 
tdrad  the  «d^  of  air  when  the  pres&uiE  is  reduced  lo  o'ai ;  Ihe  weight  with- 
IBWD  bjr  tb>  pinan  ;  Hnd  the  weight  which  would  be  left  at  i^. 

The  wdgbt  ti  7*53  litres  of  aic  under  the  oidinnry  conditions  is  9*736  grammis. 
.  Under  a  preuuK  of  o'3i  it  will  be  369  erammes.  nnd  at  the  leniperBlurp  15°  il  hIU 


^nJ.  m  4*59^ ;  oriAoD 

6t.  What  mmt  be  the  capadtf  of  the  twnd  of  aa  ali^pimp  If  the  air  in  ft  rfr 
eelnccf  4libetUtabei<d«Dedtot<hednritriiin«^taDlnir:  Ami.  a-^ 

•«.  Ute  laOToir  of  ao  air-fsn.  die  ci^aail^  of  wMch  Is  40  dtUc  indbet,  oimtidiw 
•fririwatdnnftr  its  time*  tbM  of  the  man  atiDoqiheric  pntmtK.  AAat  taOnd 
wh«ntl»anaa^il>w1epwawrefay4iiBm.aadtheg««wMdi«KWpMoctii|>le»aToliia>eof 
SocoUohtdM.  Whatlitheelutkfocoeof  tbereMtnlalr?  ^au.  6tiSainM^4ieR:t 

M.  Sappoae  Ihat  U  the  Uinll  of  the  Mmotpheic  the  pceMUW  of  the  UleniBted 
air  li  the   -i—  of  a  mRUmeiTe  of  mmnuy  and  the  tempetatun  —  135°.  aad  that  hi  a 

place  at  tfaewa  lend,  fai  Udmde  4^,  the  prettiiR  of  the  atmatphere  It  760—  and  its 
tempcraniTe  i^  C.    Determtoefimi  tbcMdata  tbebd^toftbeatmotpbeTe. 

apWitbetomMilaja40o{t+o-ooatr-»/)}lOK^.  wegelfariheheigfattnwntm 
89437,  'K'hidi  it  equal  to  st't  mllet. 

to.  ir>raterit  coniiduallj  Bowing  thm^  an  iq>ectureof3iquanbidiet  wftfaa 
vdodirof  lofcel,  bmrmaiij'cuhiefcMwlUflowaulinBDhoUT?  ^ar.  750 cuUc feel. 

6T.  With  what  velodty  dote  water  iiaue  from  an  aperture  of  3  square  iodies,  tf 
37-5  cutric  feet  flow  out  every  minute  ?  Ams,  30  feet, 

es.  What  is  the  latio  of  the  pressure  in  theabo^e  two  cases?  <4i>i.  i  :  9. 

SB.  What  is  the  theoretical  velocity  of  water  from  an  apenure  which  is  9  feet 
below  the  surface  of  water  ?  jitis.  24  feet. 

TO.  In  a  cylinder,  water  stands  a  feet  above  the  aperture  and  is  loaded  by  a  piston 
which  presses  with  a  force  of  6  pounds  on  Ihe  square  inch.  Required  the  velodty  of 
the  efHiieni  water.  Am,  3a  feet. 

Tl.  How  deep  must  the  aperture  of  the  longer  leg  of  a  syphon,  which  has  a  sec- 
lion  of  4  square  centimetres,  be  below  Ihe  surface  of  the  water  in  order  that  35  litres 
may  flow  out  in  a  minute?  Am.  5535  cm. 

T2,  Through  a  circular  aperture  having  an  area  of  o'igfi  square  cm.  in  the  bottom 
of  a  letCTVoir  of  water  which  was  kept  at  a  constant  level,  55  cm.  above  the  bollom, 
il  inu  found  that  98-5  grammes  of  water  flawed  in  aa  seconds.  Required  the  coeffi- 
cient of  etihix. 

Since  the  vdodty  ofeSIiu  through  an  aperture  in  the  botlom  of  a  vessel  is  given  by 
the  formtUa  r  ■■  /agk.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  weight  in  grammes  of  water 
wUdi  flows  in  a  given  time,!',  will  be  given  by  the  formula  if  •  •>  a  f%/3;ii,  whereiis 
the  area  in  square  centlmetrei,  ■  the  coefficient  of  efflux,  '  the  time  io  seconds,  and  k 
the  beighl  in  centimetres.    Hence  in  ihis  case  ■  =  0-699. 

n.  Similarly  through  a  ifHare  aperture,  the  area  of  which  was  ahoost  exactly  the 
same  as  the  above,  and  at  the  same  depth,  104-4  grammes  flowed  out  in  11-6  seconds. 
In  this  case  •  ■  o-jy 
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IV.    ON  SOUND. 

74.  A  stone  is  dropped  into  a  well,  and  4  seconds  afterwards  the  report  of  its 
striking  the  water  is  heard.  Required  the  depth,  knowing  that  the  temperature  of  the 
air  in  the  pit  was  10^74. 

From  the  formula  v  «  333  >/i  +  at  we  get  for  the  velocity  of  sound  at  the  tem- 
perature in  question  339*05  metres. 

Let  /  be  the  time  which  the  stone  occupies  in  falling ;  then  \  gfl  ■■  x  vrill  represent 
the  depth  of  the  well ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  time  occupied  by  the  report  will  be  4  —  /, 
and  the  distance  will  be  (4  —  /)  v  —  Jf  (i) ;  thus  (4  —  /)  v  ■  \gfi  (ii),  from  which, 
substituting  the  values, 

(4-0  339'5  -  4*9  ^ 

t  «  3793  seconds,  and  substituting  this  value  in  either  of  the  equations  (i)  or  (ii), 
we  have  the  depth  ■■  j^'d  metres  nearly. 

76.  A  bullet  is  fired  from  a  rifie  with  a  velocity  of  414  metres,  and  is  heard  to  strike 
a  taiget  4  seconds  aftenvards.  Required  the  distance  of  the  target  from  the  marks- 
man, the  temperature  being  assumed  to  be  zero. 

'    +    '    =  4;  ^  -  7382. 
414       333 

76.  At  what  distance  is  an  obsen'cr  from  an  echo  which  repeats  a  sound  after  3 
seconds,  the  temperature  of  the  air  being  loP  ? 

In  these  3  seconds  the  sound  traverses  a  distance  of  3  x  339  ™  1017  metres  ;  this 
distance  is  twice  that  between  the  observer  and  the  reflecting  surface  ;  hcuce  the  dis- 
tance is 

£9^7  a,  508*5  metres. 

77.  Between  a  flash  of  lightning  and  the  moment  at  which  the  corresponding 
thunder  is  first  heard,  the  interval  is  the  same  as  that  between  two  beats  of  the  pulse. 
Knowing  that  the  pulse  makes  80  beats  in  a  minute,  and  assuming  the  temperature 
of  the  air  to  be  15°  C.,  what  is  the  distance  of  the  discharge?       Ans.  454'!  metres. 

78.  A  stone  is  thrown  into  a  well  with  a  velocity  of  12  metres,  and  is  heard  to 
strike  the  water  4  seconds  aftenvards.  Required  the  depth  of  the  well. 

Ans,  About  no  metres. 

79.  What  is  the  velocity  of  sound  in  coal  gas  at  o^,  the  density  being  0*5? 

Ans,  470 '9  metres. 

80.  What  must  be  the  temperature  of  air  in  order  that  sound  may  travel  in  it  with 
the  same  velocity  as  in  hydrogen  at  o®  ?  Ans,  About  3680P  C. 

81.  What  must  be  the  temperature  of  air  in  order  that  the  velocity  of  sound  may 
be  the  same  as  in  carbonic  acid  at  o^?  Ans.  —  105^5  C* 

82.  Kendall,  in  a  North  Pole  Expedition,  found  the  velocity  of  sound  at  —40° 
was  314  m.  How  closely  does  this  agree  with  that  calculated  from  the  value  we  have 
assumed  for  0°  ?  Ans.  6*64  metres  too  much. 

83.  The  report  of  a  cannon  is  heard  15  seconds  after  the  flash  is  seen.  Required 
the  distance  of  the  cannon,  the  temperature  of  the  air  being  22^. 

From  the  formula  for  the  velocity  of  sound  we  have 

'5  ><  333  >/i  +  0*003665  X  22  B  5190  metres. 

84.  If  a  bell  is  struck  immediately  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  its  sound,  reflected 
from  the  bottom,  is  heard  3  seconds  after,  what  is  the  depth  of  the  sea  ? 

Ans,  7x40  feet. 


0»  PfvUems  amdMamllfUr  ni  JPiguia, 

n.  Apenooataiidsi5o(Beiaaoeeridia<aBllMa(ana<*tllBnB4e49»fm 
In  leiifth  um)  U  right  uslei  to  >  point  130  fael  in  frgnt  of  AalM|«,  Wh*t  iitfaa 
vdodtr  "^  the  ballet  if  tbepenon  hcanit  MiOm  the  tmfet  *  cf  aMOMdlatattan 
therepoit  of  thegim?    Ths  tcmpemtnrab  mlEurnwl  to  he  ib'-'S.       Am,  2038  feet. 

•S.  Aa  tcho  TsprUs  five  i]41abla^  cad  of  whiuh  requires  a  quarter  of  a  second  lo 
tmnwinK^  aad  h«lf  •  teoand  elapKI  iMWMa  Ihe  time  llic  kui  sytlubJe  is  beard  sunt 
the  fint  •jrOable  ii  npoued.  Wlat  i*  the  dttlance  of  ihe  echo.  IhE  tempcmlure  of 
the  air  fa^ng  ic^  C.  ?  _  ■  Am.  ag?'*?  metres. 

n.  The  note  glTcn  b;  b  diver  i*1n  a  inillimetre  in  dinmeter  and  a  meiic  Id 
length  b^ig  the  middle  C.vhatU  the  (CMion  of  ihe  wire?    Density  of  silver  10.17. 
Am.  3367  Idlogramraei 

Bt.  The  dendij  tt  iraa  being  7'S  and  that  of  copper  8-8,  what  muM  be  the 
tUcknen  of  wires  of  tlieee  materadi.  of  the  MIti'-  longth  -ind  i^qually  stretched,  so  thai 
the;  ma;  give  the  aame  note? 

FnHti  thefonnulafortbe  tiwuveiie  vlbmtlonaf  MilngiwehaTCfortbemiinbercf 


'     W,  A  wfc  i^^idwd  bf  a  weight  of  13  Idloi.  lonndt  a  cendn  nolo.    WbU  not 
bo  Ae  KMdd9C.*ni|)K  to  prodnce  the  major  third  ? 

--     ThewwJprth^dhBrtngSthanMnbgof  vihrattWHOfthefimJaMonnliioicaBda^ 
all  other  things  being  the  lame,  the  numbers  of  vibratioos  sire  directly  as  the  squaie 

roots  of  the  stretching  vraighl,  we  shall  have  z  —  ao'3Takilos. 

90.  The  diameters  of  two  wires  of  the  same  length  and  material  are  0*0015  si>d 
o'oosSm.;  and  their  stretching  weights  40oand  ifioogrammes  respectively.  Required 
the  ratio  of  the  numbers  of  thdr  vibrations.  Am.  h  :  h,  —   1-366  :  i. 

91.  A  brass  wire  i  metre  in  length  stretched  by  a  weight  of  a  kilogrammes,  and  a 
silver  wire  of  the  same  diameter,  but  3'iG5  metres  in  length,  give  the  same  number  sf 
vibrations.     What  is  the  stielching  weight  in  the  latter  case  P 

Since  the  number  of  vibrations  is  equal,  we  shall  have 


from  which,  replac 

92.  A  brass  and  a  silver  wire  of  the  same  diameter 
and  35  kilogiammes  respectively,  and  produce  the  San 
knowing  that  the  density  of  brass  is  8'39,  and  of  silve 

Am,  The  length  of  the  silver  wire  is  316  times  that  of  the  brass. 

93.  A  copper  wire  1*35  mm.  in  diameter  and  a  platinum  one  of  0*75  mm.  an 
slrelched  by  equal  weights.  What  is  the  ratio  of  iheir  lengths,  if,  when  the  copper 
wire  gives  the  note  C  the  platinum  gives  F  on  the  diatonic  scale? 

Am,  The  length  of  Ihe  copper  is  lo  the  length  of  the  platinum  h  1-364  '  '• 

94.  An  organ  pipe  gives  the  note  C  at  a  IMnperature  o" ;  at  what  temperature 
will  it  yield  the  major  third  of  this  note?  Am.  153°  C. 

95.  A  brass  wire  a  metre  in  length,  and  stretched  by  a  weight  of  a  kilogramme, 
yields  Ihe  same  note  asa  silver  wire  of  the  same  diameter  but  S's  metres  in  length  and 
slrelched  by  a  weight  of  75  kilogrammes.    Required  the  specific  gravity  of  Ihesilvci. 

a  second  by  two  notea,  whose  rates  of  vibra- 


V.   ON  HEAT. 

97.  Two  mercurial  (hermomelers  are  coostrucled  of  ihe  same  gbas  ;  Ihc  internal 
diameter  of  one  of  ihe  bulls  15  7'°°''s  and  of  its  tube  a'5  ;  the  bulb  of  Ihe  alber  is 
6-a  in  diametei  and  ils  tube  ij.  What  is  the  ratio  of  the  length  of  a  degree  of  the 
first  thermometer  to  a  degree  of  the  second? 

Let  A  and  B  be  the  two  Ihetmoraelers,  D  and  £>"  the  diameters  of  Ihe  bulbs,  and 
d  and  d  the  diameters  of  Ihe  lubes.  Let  us  imagine  a  Ibird  thermometer  C  with  the 
same  bulb  as  B  and  the  same  tube  as  A,  and  let  /,  /,  and  /'  denote  the  length  of  a 
degree  in  each  of  the  Ihemiomelers  respectively.  Since  the  stems  of  A  and  C 
have  the  equal  diameters,  the  lengths  /  and  f  are  directly  as  the  volumes  of  the 
lubes,  OT  what  is  the  same,  as  Ihe  cubes  of  ibeir  diameters ;  and  as  B  and  C  have 
the  same  bulk,  Ihe  lengths  l"  and  l"  are  inversely  proportionate  to  Ihe  sections  of 
the  stems,  or  what  amounts  to  Ihe  same,  10  Ihe  squares  of  their  diameters.  We 
have  then 

I      ifi  ,„ .  r     if 

^    -^^and-     -^; 
Introducing  the  values  and  solving,  we  have 
'-  -  0-638. 

s  Ihe  san 
Am.  -  40= 

99.  The  same  question  for  the  Fahrenheit  and 
R^umur  Scales.  An].  —  35'6. 

100.  A  capillary  tube  is  divided  Inio  iBo  parts 
ot  equal  capacity,  35  of  which  weigh  i  a  gramme. 
What  musl  be  the  radius  of  a  spherical  bulb  10  be 
blown  to  it  so  that  iBo  divisions  correspond  to  150 
degrees  Ceniigrade  t 

Since  35  divisions  of  the  tube  contain  i  '3 
gramme,  180  divisions  contain    -  "    864.  Fig- •- 

And  since  these  180  divisions  are  10  represent  150  degrees,  Ihe  weight  of  mercury 
But  as  the  expansion    corresponding    to 


corresponding  10  a  single  degree  is 

one  decree  is  only  the  apparent  expansion  of  mercury  in  glass,  ihe  wdghl 

ot  Ihe  mercury  in  the  reservoir,  which  is  *  »*'.   Fromthisff 


^'^  is 


64te 


es?     Coefficient  of  e>:pansion  of 
iron  —  oooooiaa.  Am.  By  ooga  foot. 

102.  Wb.al  must  be  Ihe  length  of  a  wire  of  this  melal  which  for  a  temperalure  of 
1°  expands  by  one  fool?  Am.  81967  feet. 

109.  A  pendulum  consists  of  a  platinum  rod,  on  a  flallening  at  the  end  of  which 
rests  a  spherical  dnc  bob.  The  length  of  the  platinum  is  /  at  ifi.  What  musl  be  the 
diameter  of  Ihe  bob,  so  thai  iiscenlte  is  always  al  Ihe  same  distance  from  Ihe  point  of 
suspen^on  whatever  be  Ihe  tempeiatuieP  Coeflicieni  of  expansion  of  platinum 
o'oooociSS  and  of  tine  00000394. 

Am.  The  diameter  of  the  bob  musl  be  |  of  Ihe  length  of  Ihe  plalinum. 

IOC  Two  walls,  which  when  perpendicular  are  30  feet  apart,  have  bulged  out- 
wards to  the  extent  of  3-4  inchea.    They  are  to  be  made  perptadiculai  by  Ihe  conlrac- 
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I  ils  temperattm:  be  ratsed  above  iliat  of  Ih?  aif , 

loe.  An  iroo  wire  4  iq.  mm.  in  cros*  seMion  is  streiched  -  -'—  of  ils  lenph  by  a 
wei^  of  I  IdkiitBiniae.  Whai  weight  must  lie  applied  to  a  lur  9  sq.  mm.  in  cross 
Kotkm,  when  It  i(  bMted  bbm  o^  to  30''.  in  order  lo  prevent  it  from  expanding  ? 

Am.  44-5  kilo. 

106.  At  the  tenpcnniTc  %ita  n  solid  is  immersed  o'97,<;  of  its  total  Tolume  in 
aloofaoL  At  tha  uaipMMiiri:  350  Wk  solid  is  nholly  iromei^.  The  coefficient  ol 
•xpsadOD  of  the  aoHd  bnlQg  oooooaiS,  reqtiiretl  the  coeflicient  of  expnrujon  of  the 
aleoh^  Am.  D-ooiosa. 

lor.  Into  a  glus  Blot*,  tlie  cipacily  of  wliir.h  at  tfi  is  350  cc..  arc  introduced 
05  CC  of  aJr  meanlTed  at  iP  and  76  cm.  The  ll.-isk  being  closed  and  healed  to  ioa°, 
reqnind  the  inlenul  pienuii.-.    CoefGcicnl  of  cubical  expansion  of  glass     '    . 


At  vxfi  the  c^Mdlf  of  tlif  flask  is  150  ^1  +   r^°°/)  '■ 


the  free  air  under  the  pressure  ^b  is  25  (i  +  loo  X  o-oosM).    But  lu  nal  volume  I* 
250  ■  ^-  under  a  pressure  x    Hcncu 

76  :  «  —  330  ■  ^     :  25  K  1*366,  from  «4d6h  »  •  n>'354>  en. 
loa.  The  specific  graviiy  of  mercuiy  at  o*  bdng  13*6,  required  the  eedtmie  e(  $ 

kilogrammes  at  85°.    CoelSoieni  of  expansion-  —  . 

The  volume  at  rf»  wni  be   ^°   and  it  as" -35   k  fi  + -?S_  "\  -  a-ajo  litre* 
136  ""    »3-6      V         SSSO/ 

109.  A  holkw  copper  ipbcre  ao  cm.  in  diameter  is  filkd  vdth  air  at  <P  (Older  * 
pCEssuTc  of  i^  atmosphere  ;  whnl  is  the  tolai  pressure  on  (he  interior  lurfoce  when  Ibe 
enclosed  air  is  healed  10  a  icmpiTiiiurp  of  bixPt  Am.  6326.5  kilogrammes. 

ItO.  Between  the  limits  of  prerisun-yooto  780mm.  the  boiling  point  of  water  varies 
o*'037S  C.  for  each  mm.  of  pre.ssurt-      Between  what  limits  of  temperature  does  Ihe 
nwling  poiol  vary,  when  the  hciKlii  iil  ihe  barometer  is  between  735  and  755  mm.  f 
Am.   Between  99°o6as  and  <^^z^%. 

111.  Liquid  phosphorus  cooled  down  to  30°,  is  made  to  solidify  at  this  tempera- 
lure.  Required  to  know  if  (he  solidification  will  be  complete,  and  if  not,  what  weight 
will  remain  melted  ?  The  melting  point  of  phosphorus  Is  449  ;  its  latent  beat  of  fiision 
5*4,  and  its  specific  heat  o'a. 

Let  z  be  the  weight  of  phosphorus  which  solidifies:  in  so  doing  it  will  give  out  a 
quantity  of  heat  ~  5'4f:  this  is  expended  in  raising  the  whole  weight  of  the  phos- 
phorus from  30  lo  44 '2.  Hence  we  have  5*4  jr  —  in  (44's  —  30)  o'3,  from  which 
X  ~  '  ^  —  0536,  so  that  0-474  cf  phosphorus  will  remain  liquid. 

113.  A  pound  of  ice  ai  0°  is  placed  in  two  pounds  of  water  at  eP  \  required  the 
weight  of  steam  at  100°  which  will  meh  the  ice  and  raise  Ihe  temperature  of  tbe  mix. 
lure  to  30°.  The  latent  heat  of  Ihe  liquefaction  of  ice  is  79'!,  and  thai  of  the  vaporisa- 
tion of  water  536.  Am.  '379  pound. 

113.  65'5  grammes  of  ice  at  —  vp  having  been  placed  in  x  grammes  of  oil  of 
turpentine  al  3'3°.  the  Unal  temperature  is  found  to  be  3-1°.  The  specific  beat  of 
turpentine  is  0*4.  and  it  is  contained  in  a  vessel  weighing  35  grammes,  whose  speci6c 
heat  iso-i.    The  specific  heat  of  ice  is  0*5.    Required  the  value  of*. 

Am.  X  -  383-0  grammes. 

in.  In  what  proportion  mus(  water  at  a  temperature  of  30"  and  linseed  oil 
(sp.  heat  —  o'5)  al  a  temperature  of  50°  be  mixed  so  that  Ibeie  are  30  kilogrammes  of 
Ihemiituic  al4i:P?  Am.  Water  -  6'66  kilos,  and  linseed  oil  ~  i3'34. 
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116.  By  how  much  will  mexxniry  at  o^  be  raised  by  an  equal  volume  of  water  at 
loo^?  -r4«j.  680'9  C. 

116.  The  specific  heat  of  gold  being  0*03244,  what  weight  of  it  at  45^  will  raise  a 
kilogramme  of  water  from  12^*3  to  15^*7? 

Let  X  be  the  weight  sought ;  then  x  kilogrammes  of  gold  in  sinking  from  45^  to 
i^'l  will  give  out  a  quantity  of  heat  represented  by  x  (45®  —  15^7)0*0324,  and  this  is 
equal  to  the  heat  gained  by  the  water,  that  is  to  i  (15*7  —  12*3)  =  3*4,  that  is  x  «  3*58. 

117.  The  specific  heat  of  sulphide  of  copper  is  0*1212,  and  that  of  sulphide  of  silver 
0*0746.  5  kilos,  of  a  mixture  of  these  two  bodies  at  40^,  when  immersed  in  6  kilos,  of 
water  at  7*669  degrees,  raises  its  temperature  to  loP.  How  much  of  each  sulphuret  did 
the  mixture  contain  ? 

The  weight  of  the  copper  sulphuret  «  2,  and  that  of  the  silver  sulphuret  3. 

118.  Into  a  mass  of  water  at  oP,  100  grammes  of  ice  at  —  12°  are  introduced  ;  a 
weight  of  7*2  grammes  of  water  at  o**  freezes  about  the  lump  immersed,  while  its 
temperature  rises  to  zero.  Required  the  specific  heat  of  ice.  Latent  heat  of  water 
79*2.  Ans.  0*4752. 

119.  Four  pounds  of  copper  filings  at  130^  are  placed  in  20  pounds  of  water  at  20^, 
the  temperature  of  which  is  thereby  raised  2  degrees.  What  is  the  specific  heat,  c,  of 
copper?  Ans.  c  »  0*0926. 

120.  Two  pieces  of  metal  weighing  300  and  350  grammes,  heated  to  a  temperature 
jf,  have  been  immersed,  the  former  in  940*8  grammes  of  water  at  10®,  and  the  latter  in 
546  grammes  at  the  same  temperature.  The  temperature  in  the  first  case  rises  to  20®, 
and  in  the  second  to  30°.  Required  the  original  temperature  and  the  specific  heat  of 
the  metal.  Ans,  x  the  temperature  =  1980** ;  c  the  specific  heat  «  "1038. 

121.  In  what  proportions  must  a  kilogramme  of  water  at  50^  be  divided  in  order  that 
the  heat  which  one  portion  gives  out  in  cooling  to  ice  at  zero  may  be  sufficient  to  change 
the  other  into  steam  at  100^  ?  Ans.  x  «  0*830. 

122.  Three  mixtures  are  formed  by  mixing  two  and  two  together,  equal  quantities 
of  ice,  salt,  and  water  at  0°.  Which  of  these  mixtures  will  have  the  highest  and  which 
the  lowest  temperature  ?  Ans.  The  mixture  of  ice  and  salt  will  produce  the  lowest 
temperature,  while  that  of  ice  and  water  will  produce  no  lowering  of  temperature. 

123.  In  25*45  kilogrammes  of  water  at  12^*5  are  placed  6*17  kilos,  of  a  body  at  a 
temperature  of  80® ;  the  mixture  acquires  the  temperature  140*1.  Required  the  specific 
heat  of  the  body. 

If  c  is  the  specific  heat  required,  then  me  {t  —  9)  represents  the  heat  lost  by  the  body 
in  cooling  from  80P  to  i4®'i ;  and  that  absorbed  by  the  water  in  rising  from  12^*5  to 
14®*!  is  m'  (•  —  /).  These  two  values  are  equal.  Substituting  the  numbers,  we  have 
c  ■■  o*xoii. 

124.  Equal  lengths  of  the  same  thin  \%ire  traversed  by  the  same  electrical  current  are 
placed  respectively  in  i  kilogramme  of  water  and  in  3  kilogrammes  of  menmry.  The 
water  is  raised  10®  in  temperature,  by  how  much  will  the  mercury  be  raised  ? 

Ans.  100^*04. 

126.  How  many  cubic  feet  of  air  under  constant  pressure  are  heated  through  z^  C. 
by  one  thermal  unit  ?  Ans,  5105  cubic  feet. 

126.  Given  two  pieces  of  metal,  one  x  weighing  2  kilos,  heated  to  80^,  and  the  other 
y  weighing  3  kilos,  and  at  the  temperature  50P.  To  determine  their  specific  heats 
they  are  immersed  in  a  kilogramme  of  water  at  xo^,  which  is  thereby  raised  to  26^*3. 

The  experiment  is  repeated,  the  two  metals  being  at  the  temperature  100®  and  40° 
respectively,  and,  as  before,  they  are  placed  in  a  kilogramme  of  water  at  lo^,  which 
this  time  is  raised  to  28^*4.     Required  the  specific  heats  of  the  two  metals. 

Ans.  X  m  0x15 ;  y  -  0*0555. 

127.  For  high  temperatures  the  specific  heat  of  iron  is  0*1053  -f  0*000071  /.  What 
is  the  temperature  of  a  red-hot  iron  ball  weighing  a  kilogranune,  which,  plunged  in  16 
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kilogram mrs  of  waler.  raises  ils  lempcianire  frDm  i3°  to  34°  ?    WbaL  was  the  tampe- 
raliue  of  ibc  iron  ? 

(01053  +  0000017*)  ('  -  34)   "   '6  ("4  -  "I. 
or  -000017  P  *  -1048893  (  -  2-5372  -   19a  ( 

Iransposing  and  dividing  by  tlie  coefficient  0/  fl.  wu  gci  - 

p  *  6(70/  =  1144=776.  Am 

1^  *  6170  t  *  (joSj)'  =  angtoooi ;  ^^H 

hence  (  *  3085  =  4578*3  "^rly  ;     .:  /  -   1493-3.  ^.^' 

13B.  A  k^Iogranime  of  ibe  vnpour  oFalcoIiol  al  8t^  fum-m  through  a  copper  wonn 

placed  in  io'8  kilogiammcs  of  water  at  ia°,  Ihe  tempemlure  of  which  is  thereby  raised 

to  3t^,    The  copper  worm  and  copper  vessel  in  which  the  nailer  ts  contained  weigh 

together  3  kilogrammes.     Required  the  lalent  beat  of  alcohol  vapour.    Aas.  238-77. 

129.  I>(ictmiiu-  liii-  lenipcr.iiui-c  of  coiiilmstion  of  charcoal  in  buminE  to  foim  cai- 

We  know  tram  chemiitry  thai  one  pan  bf  wdgbl  t4  ouboo  in  bomliic  mltea 
with  a|  parti  by  wdght  of  oxygeo  to  form  3I  paiti  byweicbl  of  eufaonic  add. 
Again  the  number  of  thermal  nulls  produDeiJbjrihecoinhtutlMi  of  apomHl  of  cfcaicoal 
tiSoSo;  the  wboleafthli  heat  iloMitaiiMdiiilbesl  pans  of  cutxnic  add  prodnoed, 
and  if  Iti  ipedfio  beat  were  the  nine  ai  that  of  water,  lu  tempentun  would  ba 

-—  aao^C;  hot  afaMBAeipedfic  lutfef  calboolc  add  b  0-0163  that  Of  an  eqml 

weight  of  water,  the  temperatnre  wfU  be  -^^  •■  1018^  C. 

UO.  A  glass  globe  measorfng  te  cnhic  c^rtfaneoet  is  Ibnnd  to  weigh  ^'515 
gnmine*  wbm  filled  with  air  nndcTK  pnanra of  7S«-]"~  and ai  a  taotpMUsn  c<  loP  C 
SoBoe  ctber  is  introduced  and  vapoilMd  at  a  tcn^tnture  of  6eP,  wbersiqioa  the  SaA 
is  sealed  while  quite  full  of  vapour,  the  ptessBi«  being  753'4».  Its  w«l^  It  ixnr 
found  to  be  19-6786  granunes.  Requtied  ihe  dmsity  of  ihe  ether  vapour  compared 
with  that  of  hydrogen.  Aai.  54-4. 

131.  Calculate  the  densiiy  of  alcohol  vapour  as  compared  with  air  by  Gay-Lussac's 
method  from  the  following  data : — 

Weight  of  alcohol  0-1047  grra.;  vol.  of  vapour  al  no"  C— 83-55  cc.  1  height  of 
mercury  above  the  level  in  Ihe  balh,  98  mm.  ;  iMrometrJc  height,  7533  mm.  ;  tenapera- 
ture  of  the  room,  15°  C.  Ami.  1-6. 

139.  In  a  delenmnalion  of  the  vapour  density  by  Gay-Lussac's  method,  0-1163 
gramme  of  subilance  was  employed.  "The  volume  observed  was  50-79  cc,  the  beighl 
of  the  mercury  above  the  level  of  that  in  the  isth  was  8o-o*>',  the  height  of  Ihe  oil 
column  reduced  10  millimetres  of  mercury  16-9;  Ihe  lemperalure  ais^C,  and  the 
height  of  the  barometer  at  the  lime  of  observation  755'S"".  Required  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  vapour  as  compared  with  that  of  hydrogen.  Aki.  JO'i. 

133.  Through  a  U-tube  containing  pumice  saluraled  with  sulphuric  acid  a  cuIhc 
metre  of  air  ai  15°  is  passed,  and  the  lube  is  foimd  10  weigh  3-95  grammes  more. 
Required  the  hygrometric  state  of  the  air. 

The  pressure  of  aqueous  vapour  al  1^  is  r3-e99 ;  hence  the  weight  of  a  coble 
metre  of  aqueous  vapour  salurated  at  15°  i*    '^3-".."  t^  ?■  ^  m    ia-79  gnumnei, 
(t+  ^5)760  K  8 
V    ^  a73-' 
and  Ihe  hygrometric  stale  is  -3-25   _  0-309. 
ia-79 

134.  The  quantity  of  water  given  out  by  the  lungs  and  skin  may  be  taken  at 
30  ounces  in  14  hours.  How  many  cubic  inches  of  air  already  half  saturated  at  10°  will 
be  fully  saturated  by  the  moisture  exhaled  from  tbe  above  two  sources  by  one  man  ? 
Tension  of  aqueous  vapour  in  inches— 0-533.   Pressure  of  Ibe  atmosphere  ■  30  inches. 

Am,  338783-5  ci.  -  a  cube  5-753  feet  in  Ihe  side. 
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135.  A  mass  of  air  extending  over  an  area  of  60,000  square  metres  to  a  height  of 
300  metres  has  the  dew  point  at  15°,  its  temperature  being  20°.  How  much  rain  will 
fall  if  the  temperature  sinks  to  10°  ? 

The  weight  of  vapour  condensed  from  one  cubic  metre  under  these  circumstances 
will  be  3*1435  grammes,  and  therefore  from  18.000,000  cubic  metres  it  will  be  56,583 
kilogrammes,  which  is  equal  to  a  rainfall  0*0943  mm.  in  depth. 

136.  When  3  cubic  metres  of  air  at  10°  and  5  cubic  metres  at  18°,  each  saturated 
with  aqueous  vapour  at  those  temperatures,  are  mixed  together,  is  any  water  precipi- 
tated ?   And  if  so,  how  much  ? 

The  weight  of  water  contained  in  the  two  masses  under  the  given  conditions  are 
respectively  28*  18  and  76*59  grammes ;  the  weight  required  to  saturate  the  mixture  at  the 
temperature  of  15°  is  102*39  grammes,  and  therefore  2*38  grammes  will  be  precipitated. 

137.  The  temperature  of  the  air  at  sunset  being  10°,  what  must  be  the  lowest  hygro- 
metric  state,  in  order  that  dew  may  be  deposited,  it  being  assumed  that  in  conse- 
quence of  nocturnal  radiation  the  temperatiue  of  the  ground  is  7°  below  that  of  the  air  ? 

Ans.  The  hygrometric  state  must  be  at  least  o*6o8  of  total  saturation. 

138.  It  is  stated  as  a  practical  rule  that  when  the  tension  of  aqueous  vapour  present 
in  the  atmosphere,  as  indicated  by  the  dew  point,  is  equal  to  x  mm.  of  mercury,  the 
weight  of  water  present  in  a  cubic  metre  of  that  air  is  x  grammes.  What  is  the  error 
in  this  statement  for  a  pressure  of  10  mm.  and  the  temperature  15^  C.  ? 

Ans.  0*172  gr. 

139.  A  raindrop  falls  to  the  ground  from  a  height  of  a  mile  ;  by  how  much  would 
its  temperature  be  raised,  assuming  that  it  imparts  no  heat  to  the  air  or  to  the 
ground?  Ans.  3°*8  C. 

140.  A  lead  bullet  falls  through  a  height  of  10  metres ;  by  what  amount  will  its 
temperature  have  been  raised  when  it  reaches  the  ground,  if  all  the  heat  is  expended  m 
raising  the  temperature  of  the  bullet  ?  Ans,  0*7515°  C. 

141.  From  what  height  must  a  lead  bullet  fall  in  order  that  its  temperature  may 
be  raised  n  degrees  ? — and  what  velocity  will  it  have  acquired?  It  is  assumed  that  all  the 
heat  is  expended  in  raising  the  temperature  of  the  bullet,  the  specific  heat  of  lead  is 
taken  at  0*0314,  and  Joule's  equivalent  in  metres  at  424. 

Ahs.  13*3;  X  H  metres ;  v  «  28*8  ^/n. 

142.  How  much  heat  is  disengaged  if  a  bullet  weighing  50  grammes  and  having 
a  velocity  of  50  metres  strikes  a  target  ? 

Ans.  Sufficient  to  raise  one  gramme  of  water  through  15**  C. 

143.  How  much  heat  is  produced  in  the  room  of  a  manufactory  in  which  i  'a  horse- 
power of  the  motor  is  consumed  each  second  in  overcoming  the  resistance  of  friction  ? 

Ans.  A  quantity  sufficient  to  raise  41024  pounds  of  water  one  degree  Centigrade. 

144.  What  is  the  ratio  between  the  quantities  of  heat  which  are  respectively  pro- 
duced, when  a  bullet  weighing  50  grammes  and  having  a  velocity  of  500  metres, 
and  a  cannon-ball  weighing  40  kilogrammes  with  a  velocity  of  400  metres,  strike  a 
target?  Ans.  i  :  512. 

145.  The  specific  heat  of  lead  is  0*031,  and  its  latent  heat  5*37.  What  is  the 
mechanical  equivalent  of  the  heat  necessary  to  raise  5  pounds  of  lead  from  a  tempera- 
ture of  270°  C:.  to  its  melting-point  335°  C,  and  then  to  melt  it  ? 

Ans.  51326  foot-poimds. 

146.  Assuming  that  the  temperature  at  which  heat  leaves  a  perfect  engine  is  16°  C, 
at  what  temperature  must  it  be  taken  in  in  order  to  obtain  a  theoretical  useful  effect  of  §  ? 

Ans.  160*5°  ^' 

147.  Assuming  that  in  a  perfect  engine  heat  is  taken  in  at  a  temperature  of  144°, 
and  is  given  out  at  a  temperature  of  36°  :  what  is  the  greatest  theoretical  useful  effect  ? 

Ans.  0*261. 


Problems  and  Examples  in  Physics. 


lurces  of  light  whose  intmsilies  an;  h3  i  ;  3  Hru  two  metres  Rpalt. 
a  space  belwecn  Ihem  equally  iUuminalcd  ? 

Ans,  o'BaB  mEHre  from  the  less  intense  light. 


posiliou,  what  is  the  ratio  of  the  illuminations  in  the  two  cases  P  Ans.  i  :  i 

151.  An  obsen'cr,  whose  eye  is  6  feel  above  the  ground,  stands  at  a  distance  of  i8 
feel  from  the  near  edge  of  a  still  pond,  and  sees  there  the  image  of  the  top  of  a  tree, 
tlie  base  of  which  is  at  3  distance  of  loo  yards  from  the  place  at  which  the  ima^  is 
fonned.     Required  the  height  of  the  tree.  Am.  loo  feet. 

153.  ^\1iBl  is  the  height  of  a  lower  which  casts  a  shndow  56*4  m.  in  length  when  a 
venical  rod  0*95  m.  in  height  produces  a  shadow  f  38  m.  in  length?         A«i.  sS'S. 

155.  A  minute  hole  is  made  in  the  shutter  of  a  dirk  room,  and  at  n  distance  of 
a'5  metres  ^  Ecreeo  is  held.  What  is  the  sin:  of  the  image  of  a  tree  which  is  15*3 
melm  high  and  is  at  a  distance  of  40  metres  7  Ahs.  095635  metre. 

154.  What  is  tlie  length  of  the  shadow  of  a  tree  50  tcM  high  when  the  sun  is  ^ 
Bbovethehoriion?  Whntwhcnilis  45°.  nnd  60°?    Aks.  866  ;  50.  and  a8-867  feet. 

15ft.  Under  what  visual  angle  does  a  line  of  30  feet  appear  at  a  distance  of  iB  feet? 

Aoi.  7SP-36- 

156.  The  apparent  diameter  of  the  moon  amount!  to  31'  3".  What  is  its  real  dia- 
meler  if  its  dist;ince  from  the  earth  is  taken  at  139000  geographical  miles? 

Am.  3166  grographical  miles. 

157.  For  an  ordinary  eye  an  object  is  visible  with  a  moderate  JUuniiDalion  and  pure 
air  under  a  visual  angle  of  40  seconds.  Al  what  distance,  therefore,  can  a  black  circle 
(6  inches  in  diameter)  be  seen  on  a  wWte  ground  ?  Am,  3^78  feet. 

158.  At  what  distance  from  a  circle  Milh  a  diameter  of  ml  foot  is  the  visual  angle  a 
second?  Am.  306165  feet. 

159.  At  what  distance  would  a  circular  disc  i  inch  in  diameter,  of  the  same  biighl- 
ness  as  the  sun's  surface,  illuminate  a  given  object  to  the  same  extent  as  a  venical  nm 
in  the  tropics,  the  light  absorbed  by  the  air  being  nqjlected  ? 

Ans.  Taking  the  sun's  angular  diameter  at  30',  x  —  38  inches. 

160.  What  is  the  minimum  devialionfor  aglass  prism  (■  ••  i'S3),  whose  reftacting 
angle  is  itP  ?  Ans.  39°  50'. 

161.  What  is  the  minimum  deviation  for  a  prism  of  the  same  substance  when  the 
refracting  angle  is  45°?  Ans.  63°  38'. 

162.  The  refracting  angle  of  a  prism  of  silicate  of  lead  has  been  found  by  measure- 
ment to  be  3i*>'ia.  and  the  minimum  deviation  to  be  34°'46.  Required  the  refractive 
index  of  the  substance.  Ahj.  a'laa. 

163.  Construct  the  path  of  a  ray  which  falls  on  an  equiangular  crown-glass  prism 
at  an  angle  of  30" ;  and  find  its  deviation.  Am.  Tcf'^S. 

164.  What  are  the  angles  of  refraction  upon  a  ray  which  passes  from  air  into  glass 
at  an  angle  of  40^  ;  from  air  into  water  at  an  angle  oS  65° ;  and  from  air  into  diamotKl 
at  an  angle  of  80^?  Ans.  aj^'ao;  44"-5;  a^'ia. 

169.  The  focal  disunce  of  a  concave  mirror  is  3  metres.  What  is  thedistance  of 
the  image  from  the  mirror  when  the  objeot  is  at  a  distance  of  13,  5,  and  7  metres 
respectively  ?  Ans.  34  ;  —  133  and  —  56. 
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166.  An  object  at  a  distance  of  lo  feet  produces  a  distinct  image  at  a  distance  of  3 
feet.    What  is  the  focal  distance  of  the  mirror?  Ans,  ^"^vrj  f^t. 

167.  Required  the  focal  distance  of  a  crown-glass  meniscus,  the  radius  of  cur\'ature 
of  the  concave  face  being  45  mm.,  and  that  of  the  convex  face  30  mm. ;  the  index  of 
refraction  being  1*5.  /Iwj.  /  sa  180  mm. 

168.  What  is  the  principal  focal  distance  of  a  double-convex  lens  of  diamond,  the 
radius  of  curvature  of  each  of  whose  faces  is  4  mm.,  and  the  refractive  index  of  dia- 
mond 2*487?  Ans,  1*34  mm. 

169.  A  watch-glass  with  ground  edges,  the  curvature  of  which  was  4*5  cm.,  was 
filled  with  water  and  a  glass  plate  slid  over  it.  The  focus  of  the  plano-convex  lens 
thus  formed  was  found  to  be  13*5  cm.     Required  the  refractive  index  of  the  water. 

Ans,  n  ■»  1*33. 

170.  What  is  the  focal  distance  of  a  double-convex  lens  when  the  distances  of  the 
image  and  object  are  respectively  5  and  36  centimetres?  Ans,  4*4  centimetres. 

171.  The  radii  of  curvature  of  a  double-convex  lens  of  crown  glass  are  six  and 
eight  inches.    What  is  the  focal  distance?  Ans.  6*85  inches. 

172.  The  focal  distance  of  a  double-convex  lens  is  4  inches ;  the  radius  of  cur- 
vature of  one  of  its  faces  is  3  inches.    What  is  that  of  the  second?  Ans.  6  inches. 

173.  The  radius  of  cuniature  of  a  plano-convex  lens  is  12  inches.  Required  its 
focal  distance.  Ans.  24  inches. 

174.  If  the  focal  distance  of  a  double-convex  lens  is  i  centimetre,  at  what  distance 
must  a  luminous  object  be  placed  so  that  its  image  is  formed  at  2  centimetres  dis- 
tance from  the  lens  ?  Ans,  a,  centimetres. 

175.  A  candle  at  a  distance  of  120  centimetres  from  a  lens  forms  an  image  on  the 
other  side  of  the  lens  at  a  distance  of  200  feet.  Required  the  nature  of  the  lens  and 
its  focal  distance.  Ans,  It  is  a  convex  lens,  and  its  focal  distance  is  75  cm. 

176.  A  plano-convex  lens  was  found  to  produce  at  a  distance  of  62  cm.  a  sharp 
image  of  an  infinitely  distant  object.  In  front  of  the  same  lens,  at  a  distance  of  84  cm., 
a  millimetre  scale  was  placed,  and  a  sharp  image  was  formed  at  a  distance  of  250  cm. 
It  was  thus  found  that  10  millimetres  in  the  object  corresponded  to  29  in  the  image. 
From  these  observations  determine  the  focal  distance  of  the  lens.  Ans,  The  mean 
of  the  results  is  62*4. 

177.  The  image  of  a  distant  tree  was  sharply  formed  at  a  distance  of  31  cm.  from 
the  centre  of  a  concave  mirror. 

In  another  case  the  image  of  an  object  18  mm.  in  length  at  a  distance  of  405  mm. 
from  the  mirror  was  formed  at  1350  mm.  from  the  mirror  and  had  a  length  of  61  mm. 
In  another  experiment  the  distances  of  object  and  image  and  the  size  of  the  image  were 
respectively  2200.  355,  and  3  mm. 

Deduce  from  these  several  data  the  focal  distance  of  the  mirror.    Ans.  31*2  ;  30*5. 

178.  What  must  be  the  radii  of  ciurature  of  the  faces  of  a  lens  of  best  form  made 
of  glass  (n  a  I  '5)  if  its  focal  distance  is  to  be  6  inches  ?    Ans.  3*5  inches  and  2z  inches. 

179.  A  diffraction  grating,  with  lines  0*05  mm.  apart,  is  held  in  front  of  a  Bunsen's 
burner  in  which  common  salt  is  volatilised,  and  when  viewed  through  a  telescope  it  is 
found  that  the  angular  distances  of  the  first,  second,  fourth,  and  sixth  bright  bands  from 
the  central  one  are  respectively  0°  41',  i''  21',  2°  42',  and  4®  3'.  Required  the  wave- 
length of  sodium  light. 

The  formula  X  ■»  —  ??  -*   where  X  is  the  wave-length,  ♦  the  angular  distance  of 

n      ' 

any  bright  line  of  order  n  from  the  central  one,  gives  as  the  mean  of  the  4  observa- 
tions :  Ans,  0*00059088  mm. 
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VII.     MAGNETISM  jVND  FRICTIONAL  ELECTRICITV. 

ISO.  A  compass  needle  at  the  mngnelic  equator  makes  15  oscilUtioas  in  a  minute ; 
how  many  will  il  make  in  a  place  vhere  the  horizontal  force  of  the  earth's  magnetism  ii 
!_  OS  great?  Am,  la. 

as 

181.  A  compass  needle  mnkea  9  osdllatioDS  a  mitiute  under  the  influence  of  Ibe 
eanh's  magnelism  alone ;  how  many  will  il  make  when  le-magneliscd  so  as  lo  be 
half  u  strong  again  as  before?  Ans.  11. 

183,  A  small  magnetic  ne«11e  mokes  100  oscillations  in  7  min,  41  sees,  under  the 
influence  of  the  eanh's  force  only ;  when  tlie  south  pole  of  a  long  bar  magnet  A  is 
placed  10  indjet  north  o(  it,  il  makes  too  oscillations  in  4  roin.  3  sees. ;  and  with  the 
south  pole  of  another  magnet  B  in  the  same  place,  it  makes  100  osclllalions  in  4  min. 
48  sees.    What  are  (he  relative  strengths  of  the  magnets  .-X  and  B? 

A»s.  A  -  1-4048, 
183.  On  a  tabic  where  the  earth's  magnetism  is  eountetacted,  the  nonh  pole:  of  a 
compass  needle  makes  ao  oscillations  in  a  minute  under  the  attraction  of  a  south  pole 
4  inches  distant ;  liow  miny  will  it  make  when  the  souih  pole  ii  3  inches  distant? 

Am.  J6-6. 
e  re-magnctiscd  10  as  to  be  twice  as  strong  as 
inule  will  ilmake  in  the  two  positions  respcciively? 
Aii.  iB'aB  and  so'ay. 

185.  At  one  end  of  a  light  glass  lliread.  carefully  balanced  so  as  to  oscillate  in  a 
vertical  plane,  is  a  pith  ball.  Over  this  and  in  contact  with  It  is  a  fixed  pith  lull  of  the 
same  dimensions.  Roth  balls  beiDE  charged  with  the  same  electricity  it  is  found  ihal 
10  keep  them  ['4  inch  apart,  a  weight  of  'g  mgr,  must  be  placed  at  the  free  end  of  the 
glaBS  Ihrcail.     What  Height  must  be  plaoeti  there  10  keep  Ihc  balls  1-05  inch  .ipart  ? 

186.  A  small  Insulated  sphere  .\  charged  with  the  quantity  of  +  etectriellya  is 
at  1  distance  of  35  mm.  from  a  second  similar  sphere  B  charged  with  the  quantity  S  ; 
the  talter  is  momentarily  touched  with  an  mieledrified  sphere  b,  of  the  same  site,  and 
the  distance  altered  to  ao  mm.     What  is  ibe  ratio  of  the  repulsive  forces  In   the  two 

IBT.  Two  insulated  spheres  A  and  B.  whose  diameters  are  respectively  as  7  :  10, 
have  equal  quantities  of  electricity  imparted  to  them.  In  what  ratio  are  their  eleclrical 
densities?  Ans.  100:49. 

1S8,  Two  such  spheres  whose  diameters  are  as  3  :  ^  contain  respectively  Ibe 
quantities  of  electricity  7  and  10.     In  what  ratio  are  their  densities  ?       Am.  35  :  18. 

189.  Three  insulated  conducting  spheres.  A,  B.  and  C,  whose  ladii  are  respectively 
I,  3,  and  3,  are  charged  with  electricity,  so  Ihal  their  respective  potentials  are  as  3  :  i '  i, 
and  are  then  connected  by  wires,  whose  capacity  may  be  neglected.  What  is  the  total 
quantity  and  potential  of  the  system  ?  Am.  Q  — lo;  V~i-66. 

190l  Supposing  each  of  the  spheres  discharged  separately,  what  would  be  (he  total 
work  they  would  produce,  as  compared  with  that  produced  by  (be  discharge  of  (he 
whole  system?  Ant.  30  :  35. 
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VIII.    VOLTAIC  ELECTRICITY. 

191.  A  galvanometer  offering  no  appreciable  resistance  is  connected  by  short  thick 
wires  with  the  poles  of  a  cell,  and  deflects  ao°.  By  how  much  will  it  be  deflected  if  two 
exactly  similar  cells  are  connected  with  the  first  side  by  side  ?  Ans.  47^*30. 

192.  By  how  much  if  the  three  cells  are  connected  in  series  ?  Ans.  20^. 

193.  Two  cells  each  of  i  ohm  resistance  are  connected  in  series  by  a  vdre  the 
resistance  of  which  is  also  i  ohm.  If  each  of  these  when  connected  singly  by  short 
thick  vdres  to  a  galvanometer  of  no  appreciable  resistance  deflects  it  25^,  how  much 
will  the  combination  deflect  it,  the  connections  being  made  by  short  thick  wires  ? 

Ans.  170*16. 

A  Siemens  unit  is  equal  to  the  resistance  of  a  column  of  pure  mercury  a  metre  in 
length  and  a  square  mm.  in  cross  section.  It  is  equal  to  0*9536  of  an  ohm  or  ba 
unit;  or  a  ba  unit  equals  1*0485  Siemens  imit,  or  equals  a  column  of  mercury  1*0485 
metre  in  length  and  a  square  mm.  in  cross  section. 

194.  A  single  thermo-electric  couple  deflects  a  galvanometer  of  100  ohms  resist- 
ance  0°  30';  how  much  will  a  series  of  30  such  couples  deflect  it,  the  connections  being 
made  by  short  thick  wires  ?  Ans.  140*40. 

195.  Suppose  a  sine  galvanometer  had  been  used  in  the  last  question,  and  the 
first  reading  had  been 0^*30',  what  would  the  second  be?  Ans.  150*10. 

196.  The  internal  resistance  of  a  cell  is  half  an  ohm  ;  when  a  tangent  galvano- 
meter of  1  ohm  resistance  is  connected  with  it  by  short  thick  wires  it  is  deflected  15° ; 
by  how  much  will  it  be  deflected  if  for  one  of  the  thick  ^ires  a  thin  wire  of  i^  ohm 
resistance  is  substituted  ?  Ans.f^-yj. 

197.  What  will  be  the  deflection  if  each  of  the  wires  is  replaced  by  a  thin  wire  of 
z^  ohm  resistance  ?  Ans.  6°  10'. 

198.  A  cell  of  one-third  of  an  ohm  resistance  deflects  a  tangent  galvanometer  of 
unknown  resistance  45O,  the  connection  being  made  by  two  short  thick  wires.  If  a  wire 
of  3  ohms  resistance  be  substituted  for  one  of  the  short  wires  the  deflection  is  30°.  What 
is  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer?  Ans.  3  75  ohms. 

199.  What  would  be  the  deflection  if  forlhe  cell  in  the  last  question  three  exactly 
similar  cells  in  series  were  substituted  (a)  when  the  galvanometer  alone  is  in  circuit ; 
{b)  when  both  the  galvanometer  and  the  thin  wire  are  in  circuit  ? 

Ans.  a  670-48.  b  «  57^*41. 

dOO.  A  galvanometer  offering  no  sensible  resistance  is  deflected  50P  by  a  cell 
connected  with  it  by  short  thick  wires.  If  a  resistance  of  3  ohms  be  put  in  the  circuit, 
the  deflection  is  ao^.     Find  the  internal  resistance  of  the  cell.  Ans.  1*32. 

201.  Suppose  the  results  in  the  last  question  were  produced  by  two  exactly  similar 
cells  in  series,  find  the  internal  resistance  of  each.  Ans.  0*659. 

203.  Suppose  they  were  produced  by  two  exactly  similar  cells  placed  side  by  side, 
find  the  internal  resistance  of  each.  Ans.  2*639. 

203.  If  the  resistance  of  130  yards  of  a  particular  copper  wire        of  an  inch  in 

16 

diameter  is  an  ohm,  express  in  that  unit  the  resistance  0(8242  yards  of  cop[)er  wire  -?L 

12 

of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Ans.  35*66. 

204.  One  form  of  fuse  for  firing  mines  by  voltaic  electricity  consists  of  a  platinum 
wire  I  of  an  inch  long,  of  which  a  yard  weighs  2  grains.  Required  its  resistance  in 
terms  of  a  Siemens  unit.  Specific  gravity  of  platinum  22,  and  its  conducting  power 
11*25  that  of  mercury.  -/4«j.  0*131. 

205.  Express  in  ohms  the  resistance  of  one  mile  of  copper  wire  ^  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  of  the  same  quality  as  that  referred  to  in  203.  Ant.  0*8461. 


98a  ProbUins  and  Examples  in  Physics. 

90t.  The  (riiok:  resiswnce  of  .a  copper  wire  going  round  llie  eanh 
aaifisoohnu.    Ftod  its  illaineicr  in  Inches. 

aor.  WtMtlencthof  i)luittBiwli««AofWJi>labh  hi'tS 
Mt  A  ndttance  equal  to  i  obm,  tbe  TptH^V  rataanoe  of  ptatirmip  T**Tg  takoi  at  5*n 

aoa.  esojudt  of  Iraa  win  0-0615  o^ntacfi  til  dhoMM'  tn'nlliii  riwii'ilii.liliii 
rcdMaoce  ai  a  mile  o(  capper  «Ae  o^Dfi4  of  iu  Htdi  tB  USuneur.  FMUHt  ilpMdfc 
tettaUiiGeof  Iron,  that  of  capparbakig<wiir>  '^lM.n^ 

ncelliiti«ailM  "predOM  •  doBeokM  df  i^'l)t«  nhCBM 


sof  sccfii,  oftwa  MMbt^a*AMibN.<a(3Jn|a^t<n£Md; 
'— leoftheodL  ' '  ^IM.  t  ohn. 

aia.  Oil  Ibebobbiiu  erf  tbe  new  Poet  pOee  patten  of  a  J^le  BBaJlB  Iimii— »« 
are  colled  ns  yudi'of  No.  35  copper  wire  o-ooty  Inch  la  dkineMT,  tfae  radalaabe  of 
wUch  ii  iboal  ga  ohmi.  Required  the  oondoctliv  power  of  the  wire  in  tcnm  <if 
maeizf.  Amm,  ffi, 

3U.  Tmexac^r^iinilaroillieMfaaflofaairfun  mtimme^yt,  wfamanwced 
iaBveaerieaof  aeadi,%deaecdoa.af  v^'S^:  but  wtMDainnfedlnaK(ieaD<Seidi 
ftdeOcctiem  otsf'Aa.  Required  the  extenal  RaiMance  of  ^  dccvlt  iadadloK  tfaM 
oflhegahanomeUr.  ^«f,aL, 

au.  Aca|liiiaoertaiiieireaitdeAMUa,taDgMit  galvonomcltf  ||P  tift  twoaHffa 
celli  abreast  In  tbe  Huiie  drcolt  defect  it  a^  j/ ;  tfro  Rich  edit  In  Kriea  fa  tb^mme 
drcnlt  cUmlntsbed  hj  1  ohm  deflect  it  s^-s.  Find  the  Eatemal  nalituioe'af  v/bc  ceB 
•nd  Oat  of  the  drcolL  '  Ami.  S  •■  r  -  cH. 

ait.  What  it  tbe  bat  anuigemeM  of  6  edit,  each  of  i  «r  n  eta)  mliUH^ 
asaliiitaneKlefinlntlM««c(>'C<BOfaMa?  :>;' 

,4iu.  IndlScnauwhetberbificensof  leaehoringceDiof  aeaA, 

ai4.  What  is  the  best  arrangement  dt  ao  cells,  each  of  o'B  ohm  reaslanee.  agaimt 
an  external  resistance  o£  4  ohms  ?  Ant.  10  cells  oF  3  each. 

21a.  In  a  circuit  containing  a  galvanometer  and  a  voltameter,  the  current  whidi 
deflects  the  galranometer  45"  produces  io'3a  cubic  centimetres  of  mixed  gas  in  a 
minute.  Tbe  electrodes  are  put  farther  apart,  and  the  deflection  is  now  ao°  :  find 
how  much  teas  is  now  produced  per  minute.  Am.  3757  cc. 

aU.  100  incheiotcopperwire  weighing  100  RTains  has  a  rasislance  of  o'isiS  ohm. 
Required  tbe  reastance  of  30  inches  weighing  soo  grains.  Ans.  0*01895. 

aiT.  A  knot  of  nearly  pure  copper  wire  weighing  one  pound  has  a  resistance  of 
laoo  ohms  at  i5°'5  C. ;  what  is  tbe  resistance  at  the  same  temperature  of  a  knot  of  the 
tame  quality  of  wire  weighing  135  pounds?  Atis.  9'6  ohms. 

31S.  Find  the  length  in  yards  of  a  wire  of  the  same  diameter  and  quality  as  the 
knot  pound  in  317,  having  a  resistance  of  a  ohms.  Aus.  ^'38  yards. 

aift.  Find  (he  length  in  yards  of  a  wire  of  the  same  quality  and  total  resistance  ai 
the  knot  pound  in  317,  but  of  three  times  the  diameter.  Am.  lEaSi  yards. 

aao.  The  spedlic  gravity  of  platinum  is  a}  times  that  oF  copper ;  its  resitlance  5^ 

9 
as  great.  What  length  of  platinum  wire  weighing  100  grains  has  the  same  resittancc 
as  100  inches  of  copper  wire  also  weighing  100  grains  7  Ami.  aj. 

Xa.  Acell  with  a  resistance  of  an  ohm  is  connected  by  very  short  thick  wires  with  the 
binding  screws  of  a  tangent  galvanometer,  the  reustance  of  which  is  halF  an  ohm.  and 
the  deflection  is  43°  ;  if  the  screws  of  the  galvanometer  be  alsoconnecled  at  the  same 
time  by  a  wire  of  r  cdim  resistance,  find  the  deflection.  Am.  ^fP  51)'. 

332.  The  resistance  of  a  galvanometer  it  half  an  ohm,  and  the  defiaciioo  what 
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the  current  of  a  cell  is  passed  through  it  is  30^.  When  a  wire  of  2  ohms  resistance  is 
introduced  into  the  circuit  the  deflection  is  15®  ;  find  the  internal  resistance  of  the  cell. 

Ans.  1*23. 

323.  When  the  current  of  a  cell,  the  resistance  of  which  is  §  of  an  ohm,  is  passed 
through  a  galvanometer  connected  with  it  by  very  short  thick  wires,  the  deflection  is 
45^ ;  when  the  binding  screws  are  also  connected  by  a  shunt  having  a  resistance  of  i 
the  deflection  is  33^*42.     Find  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer.  Ans.  2. 

224.  A  cell  whose  internal  resistance  is  2  ohms  has  its  copper  pole  connected  with 
the  binding  screw  A  of  a  galvanometer  formed  of  a  thick  band  of  copper.  From 
the  other  screw  B  a  wire  of  20  ohms  resistance  passes  to  the  zinc  pole,  and  the  deflection 
read  off"  is  7^*8.  Find  the  deflection  when  B  is  at  the  same  time  connected  with  the 
zinc  pole  by  a  second  wire  of  30  ohms  resistance.  Ans.  ii***&'. 

225.  What  would  be  the  deflection  in  212  if  the  second  wire  instead  of  passing 
from  B  to  the  zinc  pole  passed  directly  from  the  zinc  pole  to  the  copper  pole  ? 

Ans.  2*437. 

226.  A  Leclanch^  cell  deflects  a  galvanometer  30^  when  200  ohms  resistance  are 
ntroduoed  into  the  circuit,  15^  when  570  ohms  are  introduced ;  a  standard  Daniell 

cell  deflects  it  30®  when  100  ohms  are  in  circuit  and  15^  when  250  additional  ohms  are 
introduced.  Required  the  electromotive  force  of  the  I^clanch^  in  terms  of  that  of  the 
Daniell.  Ans.  1*48. 

227.  A  Bunsen  and  a  Daniell  cell  are  placed  in  the  same  circuit  in  the  first  case 
so  that  the  carbon  of  the  first  is  united  to  the  zinc  of  the  Daniell ;  and  in  the  second 
case  so  that  their  currents  oppose  «ich  other.  The  currents  are  respectively  30° '2, 
and  in  the  second  io°'6.  Required  the  electromotive  force  of  the  Bunsen  in  terms  of 
the  Daniell.  Ans.  1*89. 

228.  A  telegraph  line  constructed  of  copper  wire,  a  kilometre  of  which  weighs  30*5 
kilogrammes,  is  to  be  replaced  by  iron  wire  a  kilometre  of  which  weighs  135*6  kilo- 
grammes. In  what  ratio  does  the  resistance  alter  ?  Ans.  The  resistance  of  the  iron 
wire  will  be  i'i8  times  that  of  the  copper  wire  for  which  it  is  substituted. 

229.  A  telegraph  line  which  has  previously  consisted  of  copper  Mrire  weighing  30*5 
kilogrammes  to  the  kilometre  is  to  be  replaced  by  an  iron  wire  of  the  same  diameter 
which  shall  ofler  the  same  resistance.  What  must  be  the  section  of  the  latter,  and 
what  its  weight  per  kilometre  ? 

Ans.  The  section  of  the  copper  wire  is  3*4357  sq.  mm.,  that  of  the  iron  by  which 
it  is  replaced  is  20*6  sq.  mm.,  and  its  weight  per  kilometre  is  160*4  kilogrammes. 

230.  When  the  poles  of  a  voltaic  cell  are  connected  by  a  conductor  of  resist- 
ance I,  a  current  of  strength  1*32  is  produced  ;  and  when  they  are  connected  by  a 
conductor  of  resistance  5  the  strength  of  the  current  is  0*33.  Find  from  these  data 
the  internal  resistance  and  the  electromotive  force  of  the  cell.    Ans.  R^^^  Emti"j6. 

231.  A  silver  wire  is  joined  end  to  end  to  an  iron  wire  of  the  same  length,  but  of 
double  the  diameter,  and  six  times  the  specific  resistance ;  the  other  ends  are  joined 
to  the  battery,  the  current  of  which  is  transmitted  for  five  minutes,  during  which  time 
a  total  quantity  of  45  units  of  heat  is  generated  in  the  two  wires.  How  is  it  shared 
between  them ?  Ans.  Ag :  /^p«i8  :  27. 

232.  A  window  casement  of  iron  faces  the  south,  and  the  hinges  which  support  it 
are  on  the  east.  What  electrical  phenomena  are  observed  (<z)  when  the  window  is 
opened,  and  {p)  when  it  is  closed  ? 

233.  Two  points  13^  apart  in  a  uniform  circular  conducting  ring  are  connected 
with  the  opposite  poles  of  a  voltaic  battery.  Compare  the  strength  of  the  current  in 
the  two  portions  of  the  ring. 

234.  A  mile  of  cable  with  a  resistance  of  3*59  ohms  was  put  in  water,  with  the 
end  B  insulated ;  its  core  having  been  pricked  with  a  needle  the  resistance  tested  from 
the  end  A  was  found  to  be  2*81  ohms.  A  .being  insulated,  a  test  from  B  showed  the 
resistance  to  be  2*76.     Required  the  distance  from  A  to  the  injured  spot. 

Ans,  867  yards. 
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ABE 

ABEL'S  electric  fuse,  794 
Aberration,       chromatic,       583 ; 
spherical,  533 

Absolute  electrical  units,  963 

Absolute  expansion  of  mercury,  322 

Absolute  measure  of  electrical  resistance, 
954 ;  temperature,  496 

Absorbent  power  of  aqueous  vapour,  985 

Absorbing  power,  424 

Absorption,  electrical,  748 ;  of  gases  by 
solids,  193  ;  of  gases  by  liquids,  189  ; 
of  heat  by  liquids,  434  ;  by  vapours, 
435  ;  heat  produced  by,  482 

Acceleration  of  a  force,  27,  77 

Accidental  haloes,  627  ;  images,  626 ; 
magnetic  variations,  694 

Accommodation  (of  the  eye),  620 

Accumulator,  hydraulic,  151 

Accumulators,  765 

Achromatism,  584 ;  of  the  microscope,  592 

Achromatopsy,  632 

Acidometer,  126 

Acierage,  857 

Aclinic  lines,  698 

Acoustics,  220-287 

Acoustic  foci,  237  ;  attraction  and  repul- 
sion, 290 

Actinic  rays,  433,  573 

Action  and  reaction,  39 

Adhesion,  86 

Aerial  meteors,  975  ;  perspective,  618 

Aerolites,  480 

iEsculine,  582 

Affinity,  85 

Agents,  6 

Agonic  line,  692 

Air,  aspirating  action  of  currents  of,  207  ; 
causes  which  modify  temperature  of, 
974,  1006 ;  heating  by,  491 ;  thermo- 
meter, 334 ;  resistance  of,  48 ;  trap,  167 

Air-balloons,  196 ;  chamber,  217 

Air-pump,  200,  467 ;  Bianchi*s,  203 ; 
condensing,     209 ;     Deleuil's,     204 ; 


ANV 

gauges,  201  ;  rarefaction  in,  200  ;  re- 
ceiver of,  200 ;  SprengeFs,  205  ;  uses 
of,  210 

Ajutage,  146 

Alarum,  electric,  897 

Alcarrazas,  373 

Alcoholic  value  of  wines,  378 

Alcoholometer,  128;  Gay-Lussac's,  128; 
centesimal,  128 

Alcohol  thermometer,  306 

Alloys,  340 

Alternate  currents,  914 

Amalgam,  754 

Amalgamated  zinc,  816 

Amber,  723 

Amici*s  camera  lucida,  603 

Ampere,  814 

Ampere's  memoria  technical  820  ;  theory 
of  magnetism,  879 ; 

Amplitude  of  vibration,  55 

Analogous  pole,  732 

Analyser,  656 

Analysis,  spectral,  575 ;  of  solar  light,  430 

Anamorphoses,  534 

Anelectrics,  724,  748 

Anelectrotonus,  828 

Anemometer,  974,  975 

Aneroid  barometer,  187 

Angle  of  deviation,  544,  1002 ;  critical, 
540;  optic,  617;  of  polarisation,  654; 
of  reflection  and  incidence,  511,  536; 
of  repose,  39 ;  of  refraction,  536 ; 
visual,  617 

Angular  currents,  laws  of,  860 ;  velocity, 

53 
Animal  heat,  485 

Anione,  842 

Annealing,  90 

Annual  variations,  693 

Anode,  842 

Anticyclone,  980 

Antilogous  pole,  732 

Anvil,  922 
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AQU 

Aqueous  humour,  6l2 

Aqueous  vapour,  its  influence  on  climate, 

985 ;  tension  of,  355-3^1 
Ango's  experiment,  181 
Aiixxr  Dianse,  853 ;  Satnmi,  853 
Arc  lamps,  838 

Arc  of  vibration,  5^  ;  voltaic,  833 
Archimedes'  principle,  113;  applied  to 

gBses,  195 
Area,  unit  of,  22 
Armatures,  718 ;  drums,  918 ;  Siemens', 

914 
Arms  of  levers,  40 

Armstrong's  hydro-electric  machine,  758 

Artesian  wel^  iii 

Artificial  magnets,  680 

Ascent  of  liquids  in  capillary  tubes,  133 ; 
between  surfaces,  133 

Aspirating  action  of  air  currents,  207 

Astotic  currents,  873  ;  needle  and  s)'stem, 
.  700 ;  circuits,  873 

Agronomical  telescope,  595 

Athermancy,  434 

Atmon>here,  its  composition,  157;  crush- 
ing force  o(  159  ;  amount  of,  determi- 
nation of,  163 ;  electricity  in  the,  993, 
994 ;  moisture  of,  400 

Atmospheric  electricity,  causes  o!^  994, 
995  ;  pressure.  158,  163,  972 

Atomic  heat,  458  ;  weight  deduced  from 
specific  heat,  458 

Atoms,  3 

Attraction,  capillary,  134 ;  and  repulsion 
produced  by  capillarity,  134 ;  mole- 
cular, 83  ;  universal,  66 

Attractions,  magnetic  laws  of,  703 ; 
electrical,  laws  of,  734 

Atwood's  machine,  77 

Audiometer,  932 

Aura,  764 

Aurora  borealis,  694,  1002 

Aurum  musivum,  754 

Austral  pole,  689 

Avoirdupois,  23 

Axis  of  crj-stal,  640 ;  electric,  732  : 
lenses,  551  ;  optic,  617  ;  of  a  magnet, 
681  ;  of  oscillation,  79 

Azimuthal  circle,  695 

BAD  conductors,  404 
Bain's  electro-chemical  telegraph, 

895 
Balance,  71  ;  beam  of,  72  ;  com|iensat- 

ing,  320  ;  delicacy  of,  73  ;  hydrostatic, 

120 ;   induction,  932  ;   knife-edge  of, 

71  ;    pendulum,    320 ;    physical    and 

chemical,  74;  torsion,  89.  704,  733 


BLO 

Ballistic  pendulum,  81 

BallooM,  195-199;  comtnictiop  and 
mana^^ement  <4  197^;  Coswdl^  96; 
Mcmtiolfier,  196;  weight  tailed  fay,  199 

Bands  of  i^ectrum,  576 

Baricer's  null,  149 

Baiometen,  164;  aneroid*  187;  Bon* 
ten's,  167;  cistern,  165;  conections 
in,  170 ;  determination  of  heiriiti  bj, 
178  ;  diflGerential,  186 ;  fisadT  175 ; 
Fortin's,  166;  Gay-LoMac^,  167; 
g^rcerine,  176 ;  precantlona  with,  iw; 
wheel,  174;  variations  of  Iieigiito(  171 

Barometric  formula,  Laplace's,  178: 
gradients,  979;  height  of,  conected 
lor  heat,  327;  manometer,  186;  va- 
riations, 172 

Baroscope,  195 

Batter)',  Bunsen's,  810;  Callan'a,  810; 
chemical  e6fects  of,  841 ;  Daniel'i, 
808;  electric,  774;  floating^  865; 
gas,  850 ;  gravit^,.8i2 ;  .Grove's,  809; 
Ledanche's,  844  ;•  Leaden,  rwiirfint, 
807;  chaiged  bjr  coil,  923;  local, 
877 ;  luminous  efiects,  832 ;  magnftifi 
717  ;  measurement  of  chantti  777 ; 
mechanical  effects  oil  839 ;  Menotti's, 
812 ;  Mari^  Dave's,  819 ;  poatal,  877  *, 
secondary,  849 ;  Smee's,  811 ;  solphate 
of  mercury,  812 ;  tension  of,  815 ; 
thermo-electric,  944 ;  voltaic,  804, 
805  ;  Walker's,  81 1 ;  Wollaston's,  805 

Beam  of  a  balance,  72 ;  of  a  steam- 
engine,  467 

Beats,  262 

Beaume's  hydrometer,  127 

Becquerel's  pyrometer,  949 ;  thermo- 
electric battery,  944;  electrical  ther- 
mometer, 948 

Bell  of  a  trumpet,  237 

Bell's  telephone,  930  ;  photophone,  936 

Bellows,  243 ;  hydrostatic,  loi 

Bennett's  electroscope,  751 

Berihollet's  experiment,  188 

Berlin's  commutator,  870 

Bianchi's  air-pump,  203 

Biaxial  crystals,  double  refraction  in, 
644 ;  optic  axis  of,  644 ;  rings  in, 
667 

Bifurcation,  639 

Binnacle,  697 

Binocular  vision,  621 

Biot's  apparatus,  676 

Black's  experiments  on  latent  heat,  461 

Bladder,  swimming,  1 18 

Block  and  tackle,  45 

r»lood -globules,  15 
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«rlies  of,  7,  122 
er's  electroscope,  818 

I ;  by  cooling,  367  ;  laws  of, 

it,  influence  of  dissolved  sub- 

^i  365  ;  of  nature  of  vessel, 

pressure  on,  367  ;  in  a  ther- 

302  ;  measure  of  heights  by, 

hod,  75 

689 

experiment,  990 
ixperimcnts,  385 
,  180-182 

^draulic  press,  108 

rents,  961 

eight,  91 

id  and  sea,  977 

lermometer,  309 

leatstone's,  956 

>erial  yard,  22  ;   and  French 

r  weights  and  measures,  1 25 

regulator,  836 
large,  787  ;  dynamo-electrical 

919 

ter  pump,  206  ;  battery,  810; 

576 ;    ice    calorimeter,   452 ; 

ter,  509 

I  KirchhofTs  researches,  578 

irometer,  167 

>f  liquids,  1 00 

irrors,  420 


telegraph,  886 
lum,  578 

^tour's    syren,    242 ;    experi- 
I  formation  of  vapour,  370 
and  Pictet's  researches,  382 
itery,  811 

ce,  433 

.8 

ffects  of  electrical   discharge, 

current  electricity,  829,  830  ; 

korft^'s  coil,  92}  ;  of  the  spec- 

3 

r,   450 ;    Bunsen's   ice,   451  ; 

45 1 ;  Favre  and  Silbermann's, 
voisier  and  Laplace's,  451 

y»  447 

cida,  594  ;  Amici's,  603 ;  ob- 

3o2 ;    Porta's    obscura,    514; 
jn*s,  603 

u 


CIR 

Campani's  eyepiece,  592 

Capacity,  electrical,  739 ;  si)ecific  induc- 
tive, 748 

Capillarity,  131 ;  attraction  and  repulsion 
produced  by,  134  ;  correction  for,  169 

Capillary  phenomena,  131-138 ;  electro- 
meter, 840 ;  tubes,  132 ;  ascent  and 
depression  in,  132 ;  between  parallel 
or  inclined  surfaces,  133 

Capsule,  of  the  eye,  612 

Carcel  lamp,  849 

Cardan's  suspension,  166 

Carre's  mode  of  freezing,  374  ;  diclectri- 
cal  machine,  760 

Carriage  lamps,  535 

Cartesian  diver,  116 

Cascade,  charging  by,  776 

Cathetometer,  ^ 

Catoptric  telescopes,  598 

Caustics,  533,  534 

Celsius'  scale,  303 

Centesimal  alcoholometer,  128 

Centigrade  scale,  303 

Centimetre,  125 

Centre,  optical,  555  ;  of  gravity,  68  ;  of 
parallel   forces,  37  ;  of  pressure,   102 

Charge  of  a  Leyden  jar,  {)enetration  of, 
773  ;  measurement  of,  787  ;  laws  of, 
778  ;  residual,  773 

Charging  by  cascade,  776 

Chatterton's  compound,  886 

Chemical  affinity,  85 ;  combination,  483  ; 
effects  of  the  battery,  793 ;  decomposi- 
tion, 841  ;  of  electrical  discharge  793  ; 
of  voltaic  currents,  821 ;  of  Ruhmkorff's 
coil,  923  ;  harmonicon,  278  ;  hygro- 
meter, 394  ;  properties  of  the  spectrum, 

573 
Chemistry,  i 

Chevallier's  microscope,  591 

Cheval-vapeur,  473 

('himes,  electrical,  763 

Chimney,  487 

Chladni's  experiments,  284 

Chlorophane,  635 

Chlorophylle,  580 

Chords,  major  and  minor,  247  ;  physical 
constitution  of,  264  ;  tones  dominant 
and  subdominant,  248 ;  vocal,  259 

Choroid,  612 

Chromatic  scale,  250 ;  aberration,  583 

Chromium,  magnetic  limit  of,  720 

Ciliary  processes,  612 

Circle,  azimuthal,  695 

Circular  polarisation,  669 

Cirrocumulus,  981 
i    Cirrostratus,  981 
r  2 
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Cirrus,  98 1 

Cistern  barometer,  165 

Clamond's  thermo-electric  battery,  945 

Clarke's  magneto-electrical  machine,  911 

Cleavage,  electricity  produced  by,  731 

Clement  and  Desorme's  experiment,  207 

Climate,  1008 ;  constant,  1008 ;  influence 

of  aqueous  vapour  on,  985 
Climatology,  1004-101 1 
Clocks,  81  ;  crutch  of,  81  ;  electrical,  898 
Clouds,  981  ;  electricity  of,  996 ;  forma- 
tion of,  982 
Coatings,  769  ;  Leyden  jar  with  movable, 

771 
Cobalt,  720 

Coercive  force,  687 

Coefficients  of  linear  expansion,  313,  315, 

316  ;  conductivity,  404,  405 
Cohesion,  84 
Coil,  primary,  879  ;  RuhmkorfiPs,  914  ; 

effects  produced  by,  914  ;  secondary, 

879 

Cold,  apparent  reflection  of,  422 ;  pro- 
duced by  evaporation,  373  ;  expansion 
of  gases,  494;  by  nocturnal  radiation, 
495  ;  sources  of,  493 

Colladon  and  Sturm's  experiments,  234 

Collecting  plate,  779 

Collimation,  595 

Collision  of  bodies,  58 

Colloids,  140 

Coloration  produced  by  rotatory  polari- 
sation, 675 

Colour,  7  ;  of  bodies,  592  ;  of  heat,  436 ; 
of  thin  plates,  650 

Colour  disease,  632 

Colours,  contrast  of,  627  ;  mixed,  570  ; 
simple,  566  ;  complementary,  570  ; 
produced  by  polarised  light,  662-668  ; 
by  compressed  glass,  668 

Combustion,  483  ;  heat  disengaged  dur- 
ing, 484 

Comma,  musical,  248 

Common  reservoir,  726 

Communicator,  886 

Commutator,  887,  889,  912,  922  ;  Ber- 
lin's, 870 

Compass,  correction  of  errors,  696  ;  de- 
clination, 695  ;  mariner's,  697  ;  incli- 
nation, 698  ;  sine,  824  ;  tangent,  823 

Compensating  cube,  438 

Compensation,  method  of  magnets,  719  ; 
pendulum,  320;  balance,  320;  grid- 
iron, 320;  strips,  320 

Complementary  colours,  570 

Component  forces,  32 

Composition  of  velocities,  52 


CRO 

Compound  microscope,  591 

Compressed  glass,  colours  produced  by, 
668 

Compressibility,  7,  16  ;  of  gases,  154, 
180  ;  of  liquids,  97 

Concave  mirrors,  419,  528 

Concert  pitch,  251 

Concordant  tones,  247 

Condensation  of  vapours,  375 

Condensed  gas,  193,  209 ;  wave,  225 

Condenser,  467,  759,  765 ;  limits  to 
charge  of,  768 ;  of  Ruhmkorff's  coil, 
922  ;  Liebig's,  377 

Condensing  engine,  471 ;  air-pump,  209  ; 
force,  calc^ation  of,  767  ;  electro- 
scope, 779 ;  plate,  799  ;  hygrometers, 

395 
Conduction  of  heat,  403  ;  of  electricity, 

725  ;  lightning,  looi 
Conductivity  of  bodies  for  heat,  404  ;  co- 
efficient of,  404,  405 ;  of  gases,  409; 

of  liquids,  407 ;  for  electricity,  955, 

958 
Conductors,  725 ;  equivalent,  956 ;  good 

and  bad,  404 ;  lightning,  looi ;  prime, 

753 ;  resistance  of,  952 
Congelation,  343 

Conjugate  mirrors,  420 ;  focus,  525,  552 
Connecting  rod,  467 
Conservation  of  energy,  65 
Constant  currents,  807 
Contact  theory  of  electricity,  799 
Contractile  force,  319 
Convection,  408 
Convex   meniscus,    131  ;    mirrors,    526, 

529 

Cooling,  method  of,  455  ;  Newton's  law 

of,  416 

Cornea,  612 

Cornish  engine,  467 

Corona,  981 

Corpuscular  theory,  499 

Corti's  fibres,  260 

Cosine,  law  of  the,  414,  508 

Coulomb,  964 

Coulomb's  law,  703 

Couple,  36  ;  terrestrial  magnetic.  690; 
voltaic,  801  ;  thermo-electric,  942 

Couronne  des  tasses,  805 

Cowper's  writing  telegraph,  890 

Coxwell's  balloon,  196 

Crab,  42 

Critical  angle,  540  ;  current,  920  ;  tem- 
perature, 370 

Crookes's  radiometer,  445  ;  vacuum,  446; 
experiments,  927 

Cross-wire,  595 
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Crutch  of  a  clock,  81 

Cryohydraie,  348 

Cryophorus,  373 

Crystal,  hemihedral,  732 

Crystalline,  612 

Crystallisation,  344 

Crystalloids,  140 

Crystals,  343 ;  expansion  of,  315 ;  doubly 
refracting,  639,  652,  663 ;  uniaxial, 
642  ;  positive  and  negative,  643 

Cube,  Leslie's,  423 

Cumulostratus,  980 

Cumulus,  980 

Current  electricity,  800 

Currents,  action  on  currents,  862,  863  ; 
action  of  magnets,  866 ;  action  of 
earth  on,  872,  873 ;  action  on  sole- 
noids, 874,  879 ;  constant,  807  ;  di- 
vided, 961  ;  detection  and  measure- 
ment of  voltaic,  819 ;  diaphragm,  839 ; 
direct  and  inverse,  900,  901,  908; 
effects  of  enfeeblement  of,  8oi5 ;  energ)- 
of,  920 ;  extra,  907,  908  ;  of  inclina- 
tion, 967  ;  intensity  of,  825  ;  induc- 
tion by,  900  ;  laws  of  angular,  860 ; 
laws  of  sinuous,  861  ;  local,  816 ; 
magnetisation  by,  871  ;  motion  and 
sounds  produced  by,  884  ;  muscular, 
966  ;  in  active  muscle,  969  ;  in  nerve, 
970 ;  rotation  of  magnets  by,  856 ; 
secondary,  806 ;  terrestrial,  880 ;  ther- 
mal effects  of^  830,  831 ;  transmissions 
by,  844 

Curvature  of  liquid  surfaces,  135  ;  in- 
fluence of,  on  capillary  phenomena, 
136 

Curves,  magnetic,  704 

Cushions,  753 

Cyanogen  gas,  380 

Cyclones,  979 

Cylinder,  467  ;  electrical  machine,  757 


DAGUERREOTYPE,  608 
Daltonism,  632 
Dalton's  laws  on  gases  and  vapours,  383; 

method  of  determining  the  tension  of 

aqueous  vapour,  356 
Damper,  279,  905 
Daniell's  battery,  808  ;  hygrometer,  396; 

pyrometer,  311 
Dark   lines  of   the  spectrum,    574;    of 

solar  spectrum,  579 
Davy's  battery,  812 
Davy's  experiment,  421 
Day,  apparent,  21 
Decimetre,  24,  125 


DIP 

Declination  compass,  695 ;  errors  of,. 
696;  magnetic,  691 ;  of  needle,  691  ;. 
variations  in,  691  ;  (^a  star,  600 

Decomposition,  chemical,  841  ;  of  white 
light,  564  ;  of  salts,  843 

Defiagrator,  Hare's,  805,  829 

Degrees  of  a  thermometer,  303 

De  la  Rive's  floating  battery,  867;  ex- 
periments, 928 

De  la  Rue  and  Miiller's  experiments,  92S 

Deleuil's  air-pump,  204 

Delezenne's  circle,  906 

Delicacy  of  balance,  73 ;  of  thermo- 
meter, 307 

Densimeter,  130 

Density,  24 ;  of  the  earth,  67  ;  electric,. 
736,  graviroetrical  185  ;  of  gases,  335- 
337;  maximum  of  water,  330;  of 
vapours,  Gay-Lussac's  method,  386; 
Dumas's,  388  ;  Deville  and  Troost's, 
388 ;  Hofmann's,  387 

Depolarisation,  665 

Depolarising  plate,  663 

Depression  of  liquids  in  capillary  tube, 
132  ;  between  surfaces,  133 

Derived  currents,  961 

Descartes'  laws  of  refraction,  537 

Despretz's  ex{^riment,  404 

Developer,  609 

Deviation,  angle  of,  544 

Deville  and  Troost's  method,  388 

Dew,  987 ;  point,  395 

Diabetic  urine,  analysis  of,  678 

Dial  telegraphs,  888 

Dialyser,  140 

Dialysis,  140 

Diamagnetism,  938 

Diapason,  257 

Diaphanous  bodies,  500 

Diaphragm,  591 ;  currents,  839 

Diathermancy,  434 

Diatonic  scale,  248 

Dielectrical  machine,  Carre's,  760 

Dielectrics,  748 

Differential  barometer,  186 

Differential  galvanometer,  821  ;  thermo- 
meter, Leslie's,  308 ;  Matthiessen's,. 
308 ;  tone,  263 

Diffraction,  503  ;  spectra,  648  ;  fringes* 
646 

Diffusion  of  heat,  437  ;  of  liquids,  140 

Digester,  Papin's,  371 

Dioncea  muscipula,  827 

Dioptric  telescopes,  598 

Diplopy,  631 

Dip,  magnetic,  698 

Dipping  needle,  698 
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Direct  Vision  Spectroscope,  511 

Disc,  Newton's,  567 

Discharge,  electrical,  766 ;  effects  of  the, 
783  ;  lateral,  looi  ;  silent,  793,  slow 
and  instantaneous,  766  ;  universal,  775 

Discharging  rod,  766 

Dispersion,  544 ;  abnormal,  581 

Disjiersive  power,  564 

Displacement,  46 

Dissipation  of  enei^,  498 

Distance,  estimation  of,  618 ;  adaptation 
of  eye  to,  620 

I^istillation,  376 

Distribution  of  free  electricity,  735  ;  of 
magnetism,  722 ;  of  temperature, 
1009  ;  of  land  and  water,  loi  I 

Diurnal  variations,  693 

Diver,  Cartesian,  116 

Divided  currents,  961 

Dividing  machine,  1 1 

Divisibility,  7,  12 

Dol)ereiner's  lamp,  482 

Dominant  chords,  248 

Doppler's  j^rinciple,  233 

Double-action  steam-engine,  467,  468 

Double  refraction,  652 

Double- weighing,  75 

Doublet,  WoUaston,  586 

Dove's  law  of  storms,  978 

Draught  of  fire-places,  488 

Driving  wheels,  470 

Drum  armature,  918 

Drummond's  light,  606 

Dry  piles,  817 

DulK)scq\s  microscope,   606  ;    regulator, 

Ductility,  7,  92 

Duhamel's  graphic  method,  245 

Dulong  and  Arago's  exj>eriments  on 
Boyle's  law,  181  ;  method  of  determin- 
ing the  tension  of  aqueous  vapour,  357 

Dulong  and  Petit's  determination  of  ab- 
solute expansion  of  mercury,  322  ; 
method  of  cooling,  455  ;  law,  458 

Dumas's    method    for    vajiour    density, 

388 
Duplex  telegraphy,  893 
Duration  of  electric  spark,  795 
Dutroche's  endosmometer,  139 
Dynamical  theory  of  heat,  429 
Dynamic  radiation  and  absorption,  442 
Dynanio-cleclrical  machine,  916-918 
Dynamo-magnetic  machine,  916 


E 


AR,  the,  7,  260 
Kar-trumpet,  239 


ELE 

Eamshaw  on  velocity  of  sound,  230 

Earth,  density  of,  67  ;  its  action  on 
currents,  871-873;  action  of  solenoids, 
878  ;  current,  894 ;  flattening  of,  by 
rotation,  82  ;  magnetic  poles  of  the, 
698  ;  magnetisation  by,  714 

Earth's  magnetism,  701 

Ebullition,  350  ;  laws  of,  363 

Eccentric,  467,  468 

Echelon  lenses,  607 

Echoes,  237 ;  monosyllabic,  trisyllabic, 
multiple,  237 

Edelmann's  hygrometer,  394 

Edison's  lamp,  838  ;  phonograph,  291 ; 
tasi meter,  933  ;  telephone,  934 

Effluvium  electrical,  793 

Efflux  velocity  of,  142  ;  quantity  of, 
145  ;  influence  of  tubes  on,  146 

Effusion  of  gases,  191 

Elastic  bodies,  58 

Elastic  force,  152;  of  vapours,  351 

Elasticity,  7,  17  ;  limit  of,  17,  88;  of 
traction,  88  ;  modulus  of,  88  ;  of  tor- 
sion, 89  ;  of  flexure,  90 

Electric  alarum,  897  ;  axis,  732  ;  batter- 
ies, 774,  789 ;  candles,  838  ;   charge, 
778  ;  chimes,  763 ;  clocks,  898  ;  den- 
sity, 736 ;  discharge,   783  ;  egg,  788  ; 
fish,  971  ;  fuse,  794;  glow,  787 ;  lamp, 
838  ;  light,  831-833  ;  stratification  of 
the,  924  ;    lighting,  838  ;   pendulum, 
724 ;  pistol,  793  ;  poles,  732  ;  residue, 
773  ;  shock,  770,  785  ;    spark,    762  ; 
telegraphs,    886-899;    tension,    736;. 
whirl,  764 ;  tube,  789 
Electrical     attractions    and     repulsions, 
734  ;  endosmose,  839 ;  potential,  738  ; 
capacity,   739  ;  measurement  of,  740 ; 
resistance,  unit  of,  954 ;  conductivity, 
958  ;  quantity,  -JH  ;  units,  963 
Electrical  machines,    752-761  ;    precau- 
tions in,  754 
Electricity,    6,   723 ;    application  of,    to 
medicine,     972  ;    atmospheric,     992- 
looi  ;   contact  theory,  799  ;    current, 
800 ;     communication    of,    749 ;    de- 
velopment  of,    by   friction,   724 ;    by 
pressure  and  cleavage,  731  ;  distribu- 
tion of,    735  ;    dynamical,    797-961 ; 
disengagement  of,  in  chemical  actions, 
793-799 ;     frictional,    730 ;     loss    ot, 

743  ;  mechanical  effects,  792  ;  power 
of  points,  742  ;  produced  by  induction, 

744  ;  velocity  of,  796 ;  theories  of, 
728  ;  work  require<l  for  production  ofi 
761 

Electrified  bodies,  motion  of,  729,  750 
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Electro-capillary  phenomena,  840 

Electrochemical  telegraph,  895  ;  series, 
842 

Electrodes,  803  ;  polarisation  of,  806 

Electrodynamics,  858 

Electrodynamometer,  962 

Electrogilding,  855 

Electrolysis,  842  ;  laws  of,  846 

Electrolyte,  842 

Electromagnetic  force,  883 ;  machines, 
899 ;  units,  963 

Electromagnets,  880,  884 

Electrometallurgy,  854,  855 

Electrometer,  751;  Lane's,  777;  quad- 
rant, 756 ;  Thomson's,  780 

Electromotive  series,  801  ;  force,  802, 
814,  825,  959  ;  determination  of,  959  ; 
force  of  elements,  814 

Electromotor,  886 

Electrophorus,  752 

Electropyrometer,  949 

Electroscope,  724  ;  Bohnenberger's,  818  : 
Volta*s  condensing,  779  ;  gold  leaf,  751 

Electrosilvering,  856 

Electrostatic  units,  963 

Electrotonus,  828 

Elements,  electronegative  and  [electro- 
positive, 842 

Elliptical  polarisation,  672 

Emergent  rays,  542 

Emission  theory,  499 

Emissive  power,  425 

Endosmometer,  135 

Endosmose,  139;  electrical,  839;  of 
gases,  190 

Endosmotic  equivalent,  139 
•Energy,  62  ;  conservation  of,  65  ;  dissi- 
pation of,  498  ;  transformations  of,  64  ; 
varieties  of,  63 

Engines,  gas,  476  ;  steam,  465  ;  double- 
action,  467  ;  low  and  high  pressure, 
471  ;  single  action,  469  ;  locomotive, 
470 ;  fire,  219  ;  transformation  of,  64  ; 
Cornish,  467 ;  horizontal,  468  ;  work 
of,  472  ;  heat,  474  ;  hot  air,  475 

Equator,  681 ;  magnetic,  698 

Equilibrium  of  forces,  35 ;  of  floating 
bodies,  115  ;  of  heavy  bodies,  69  ;  of 
liquids,  106,  107  ;  mobile  of  tempera- 
ture, 414  ;  neutral,  70  ;  stable,  70  ; 
unstable,  70 

Ekjuivalent,  endosmotic,  139  ;  conduc- 
tors, 955 

Escapement,  81 ;  wheel,  81 

Ether,  429  ;  luminiferous,  499 

Eustachian  tul)e,  260 

Evaporation,  350 ;  causes  which  accele- 


FLA 

rate  it,  362 ;  cold  due  to,  373  ;  latent 
heat  of,  372 

Evaporation  and  ebullition,  364 

Exchanges,  theory  of,  415 

Exhaustion,  produced  by  air-pump,  203  ; 
by  Sprengel's  pump,  205 

Exosmose,  139 

Expanded  wave,  225 

Expansibility  of  gases,  147 

Expansion,  296  ;  apparent  and  real,  32 1  ; 
absolute,  of  mercury,  322 ;  apparent, 
of  mercury,  323 ;  of  liquids,  326  ;  of 
solids,  313  ;  of  gases,  331-333  ;  linear 
and  cubical,  coefficients  of,  313 ; 
measurement  of  linear,  314  ;  of  crystals, 
318;   applications  of,   319;   force  of, 

329 
Expansion  of  gases,  cold  produced  by, 

494 ;  problems  on,  332 

Expansive  force  of  ice,  346 

Experiment,  Berthollet's,  188  ;  Frank- 
lin's, 368  ;  Florentine,  97  ;  Pascal's, 
162;  Torricellian,  161 

Extension,  7,  9 

Extra  current,  907,  908 ;  direct,  908  ; 
inverse,  908 

Eye,  612  ;  accommodation  of,  620;  not 
achromatic,  628 ;  refractive  indices  of 
media  of,  613;  path  of  rays  in,  615; 
dimensions  of  various  parts  of,  614 

Eye-glass,  544,  630 ;  lens,  592  ;  piece, 
S^Sf  590»  592 ;  Campani's,  592 

FAHRENHEIT'S  hydrometer,  123; 
scale,  303 

Falling  bo<lies,  laws  (jf,  76 

Farad,  964 

Faraday's  experiments,  745  ;  wheel,  625  ; 
theory  of  mduction,  747  ;  voltameter, 
846 

Favre  and  Sill)ermann's  calorimeter, 
463  ;  determination  of  heat  of  com- 
bustion, 483 

Fibres,  Cortis,  260 

Field  lens  and  glass,  592 

Field  magnets,  915 

Field  of  a  microsco]^,  591  ;  of  view, 
593  ;  magnetic,  707 

Figures,  Lichtenberg's,  772 

Filter  pump,  206 

Finder,  595 

Fire-engine,  219  ;  -places,  487  ;  -works, 
149 

Fish,  electrical,  971 

Fishes,  swimming  bladder  of,  117 

Fizeau's  experiments,  316,  507 

Flag  signals,  887 
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Flame,  483 

Flask,  specific  gravity,  121 

Flattening  of  the  earth,  82 

Flexure,  elasticity  of,  90 

Float,  466 

Floating  bodies,  115 

Florentine  experiment,  13,  97 

Fluid,  4  ;  imponderable,  6  ;  elastic,  152  ; 
magnetic,  683 

Fluidity,  7 

Fluorescence,  582 

Flute,  280 

Fluxes,  340 

Fly-wheel,  467 

Focal  distance,  419 

Foci,  acoustic,  237  ;  of  convex  mirrors, 
526  ;  in  double  convex  lenses,  552 

Focus,  419,  525  ;  conjugate,  determina- 
tion of  the  principle,  527 ;  of  a  sphe- 
rical concave  mirror,  525,  552 

Focussing  the  microscope,  587,  591 

Fogs,  980 

Foot,  22 

Foot-pound,  59,  473 

Force,  26  ;  acceleration  of,  77 ;  conser- 
vation of,  65  ;  coercive,  687  ;  direction 
of,  30 ;  elastic,  of  gases,  1 52  ;  lines  of 
magnetic,  707  ;  of  expansion  and  con- 
traction, 319  ;  electromotive,  802,  814  ; 
representation  of,  30 ;  parallelogram 
of,  33;  of  liquids,  329;  portative,  719 

Forces,  6 ;  along  the  same  line,  31  ; 
equilibrium  of,  38  ;  impulsive,  60  ; 
magnetic,  708  ;  molecular,  83  ;  mo- 
ments of,  38  ;  polygon  of,  35  ;  triangle 

of,  35 
Formula-   for  expansion,   318  ;  l)arome- 

tric,  178  ;  for  sound,  231  ;  for  spheri- 
cal mirrors,  530,  531  ;  for  lenses,  559 

Fortin's  barometer,  166 

Foucault*s  currents,  929  ;  determination 
of  velocity  of  light,  506  ;  experiment, 

834,  929 
Fountain  in  vacuo,  2io  ;  at  Gigglesvvick, 

214  ;  intermittent,  212  ;  Hero's,  211 
Fovea  centralis,  612 
Franklin's  experiment,  368,  992  ;  plate, 

769  ;  theory  of  electricity,  728 
Fraunhofer's  lines,  574,  575 
Freezing,  apparatus  for,  374 
Freezing  mixtures,  347,  348  ;  point   in  a 

thermometer,  302 
P'rench    weights    and     measures,     123; 

boiler,  466 
Fresncl's     experimentum     cnicis,     645  ; 

rhomb,  671 
Friction,  26,  47  ;  heat  of,  477  ;  hydrau- 


G£I 

lie,  146 ;  internal,  of  gases,  446  ;  de- 
velopment of  electricity  by,  720 

Friction  wheels,  77 

Frigorific  ravs,  422 

Fringes,  646 

Frog,  rheoscopic,  968 

Frost,  987 

Frozen  mercvry,  373,  380^  384 

Fulcrum,  44 

Fulgurites,  999 

Fulminating  pane,  769 

Furnace,  electrical,  821 

Fuse,  AbePs,  794 ;  Chatham,  829,  830 

Fusing  point,  338 

Fusion,  laws   of,    338 ;   vitreous,   338 ; 
latent  heat  of, '461 ;  of  ice,  450 


GALILEAN  telescope,  597 
Galleries,  whispering,  237 

Gallium,  578 

Gallon,  125 

Galvani's  experiment,  797 

Galvanometer,  821 ;  differential,  821  ; 
Sir  W.  Thomson's,  822 

Galvanoscope,  821 

Galvano-thermometer,  830 

Gas  battery,  850  ;  engines,  476 

Gases,  absorption  of,  by  liquids,  189; 
by  solids,  193  ;  by  vapours,  435 ; 
application  of  Archimedes'  principle 
to,  195  ;  cold  produced  by  expansion 
of,  494;  compressibility  of,  154,  180 ; 
condensed,  193,  209  ;  conductivity  of, 
409  ;  diamagnetism  of,  937 ;  density 
of,  335-337  ;  dynamical  theor>'  t.f, 
293;  expansion  of,  153,  33 1 -354 ; 
endosmose  of,  190  ;  effusion,  191  ; 
transpiration  of,  192  ;  Gay-Lussar's 
method,  331  ;  index  of  refraction  of, 
550;  laws  of  mixture  of,  188;  and 
vapours,  mixtures  of,  383  ;  permanent, 
380 ;  problems  in,  332,  383 ;  lique- 
faction of,  380  ;  physical  properties  of, 
152  ;  pressure  exerted  by,  i$6  ;  radia- 
tion of,  441  ;  Regnault's  method,  336 ; 
specific  heat  of,  460 ;  velocity  of  sound 
in,  230,  231,  232  ;  viscosity  of,  446; 
weight  of,  15s 

Ciascous  state,  4 

( Jassiott's  batter}',  815 

Gauge,  air-pump,  201  ;  rain,  983 

Gay-Lussac's  alcoholometer,  128;  baro- 
meter, 167  ;  determination  and  expan- 
sion of  gases,  331  ;  of  vapour-density, 
385  ;  stopcock,  382 

Geissler's  tubes,  205,  578,  925 
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GEN 

Generating  plate,  80 1 

Geographical  meridian,  691 

Geometrical  shadows,  503 

Gifiard's  injector,  207 

Gilding  metal,  855 

Gimbals,  697 

Glacial  pole,  1009 

Glaciers,  991 

Glashier's  balloon  ascents,  196  ;  factors, 

398 

Glass,  compressed,  668  ;  expansion  of, 
325  ;  magnifying,  583  ;  object,  590 ; 
opera,  597  ;  unannealed,  668 

Glasses,  periscopic,  629 ;  weather,  174 

Globe  lightning,  997 

Glow,  electrical,  787 ;  worm,  635 

Glycerine  barometer,  1 76 

Gold-leaf  electroscope,  751 

Goldschmid's  aneroid,  182 

Goniometers,  534 

Governor,  468 

Good  conductors,  404 

Gradicut,  barometric,  978 

Gramme,  24,  125 

Gramme's  magneto-electrical  machine, 
917 

Graphic  method,  Duhamel's,  245  ;  Fos- 
ter's, 831 

Graphite,  810 

Gratings,  647 

Gravesand's  ring,  295. 

Gravimetrical  density,  185 

Gravitation,  6,  82 ;  terrestrial,  67  ;  ac- 
celerative  effect  of,  27 

Gravity,  battery,  812 

Gravity,  centre  of,  68 

Gregorian  telescope,  599 

Gridiron  pendulum,  320 

Grimaldi's  experiment,  645 

Grotthiiss'  hypothesis,  845 

Grove's  battery,  809  ;  gas,  850 

Guericke's  air-pump,  200 

Gulf  Stream,  1006 

Guthrie's  researches,  348 


HADLEY'S  reflecting  sextant,  521 
Hail,  989, 
Hair  hygrometer,  399 
Haldat's  apparatus,  loi 
Hall's  experiment,  881 
Hallstrom's  experiments,  329 
Haloes,  627,  981 
Hammer,  279,  922 
Hardening,  90 
Hardness,  7  ;  scale  of,  93 
Hare's  deflagrator,  805,  829,  830 


HUM 

Ilarmonicon,  chemical,  278 

Harmonics,  254,  273 

Harmonic  triad,  247  ;  grave,  263 

Harp,  281 

Harris's  unit  jar,  778 

Heat,  292  ;  animal,  485  ;  absorption  of, 
by  vapours,  &c.,  435,  439 ;  atomic, 
458  ;  conduction  of,  403 ;  diffusion  of, 
437 »  developed  by  induction,  929 ; 
dynamical  theory  of,  429 ;  h3rpothesis 
on,  292  ;  influence  of  &e  nature  of, 
435 ;  latent,  341  ;  mechanical  equi- 
valent of,  497  ;  polarisation  of,  679  ; 
produced  by  absorption  and  imbibi- 
tion, 482 ;  radiated,  403 ;  radiant, 
411,  446a;  reflection  of,  418;  scat- 
tered, 424;  sources  of,  477-^96; 
specific,  448,1  454-460;  transmission 
of,  403  ;  terrestrial,  481 

Heaters,  466 

Heating,  486 ;  by  steam,  490 ;  by  hot 
air,  491  ;  by  hot  water,  492 

Height  of  barometer,  165 ;  variations 
in,  171 

Heights  of  places,  determination  of,  by 
barometer,  178,  179;  by  boiling  point, 

369 
Heliograph,  523 

Heliostat,  534 

Helix,  45,  882 

Helmholt2's  analysis  of  sound,  255  ;  re- 
searches, 258 

Hemihedral  crystal,  732 

Hemispheres,  Magdeburg,  160 

Henley's  electrometer,  756 ;  discharger, 
792 

Henry's  experiment,  909 

Herepath's  salt,  656 

Hero's  fountain,  211 

Herschelian  rays,  430 ;  telescope,  601 

Him's  experiments^  474 

Hoar-frost,  987 

Hofmann's  density  of  vapours,  387 

Holmes's  magneto-electrical  machine,  913 

Holtz's  electrical  machine,  759 

Homogeneous  light,  572  ;  medium,  502 

Hope's  experiments,  330 

Horizontal  line,  67  ;  plane,  67 

Horse-power,  472 

Hot-air  engines,  475,  491 

Hotness,  297 

Hot- water,  heating  by,  492 

Hour,  21 

Howard's  nomenclature  of  clouds,  981 

Hughes's  microphone,  931  ;  induction 
balance,  932 

Humour,  aqueous,  612 
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Huyghcn's  barometer,  177 
Hyaloid  membrane,  61 2 
Hydraulic  press,  108  ;  engine,  151  ;  fric- 
tion, 146;  ram,  150;  tourniquet,  149 
Hydraulics,  95 
Hydrodynamics,  141 
Hydro-electric  machine,  758;  currents, 

939 
Hydrometers,    1 19;   Nicholson's,    120; 

Fahrenheit's,  123  ;  with  variable 
volume,  126;  Beaume's,  127;  of  con- 
stant volume,  126  ;  specific  gravities, 
119 ;  uses  of  tables  of,  125 

Hydrostatic  bellows,  lOi ;  paradox,  103  ; 
balance,  120 

Hydrostatics,  9S-98 

Hygrometers,  393  ;  of  absorption,  399  ; 
chemical,  394 ;  condensing,  395 ; 
Daniell's,  396 ;  wet-bulb,  398 ;  Mason's, 
398  ;  Regnault's,  397 

Hygrometric  state,  392  ;  substances,  391 

Hygrometry,  391  ;  problem  on,  401 

Hygroscope,  399 

Hypothesis,  5 

Hypsometer,  369 


ICE,  990;  method  of  fusion  of,  450 
Ice    calorimeter,    450 ;     Bunsen's, 
451;  expansive   force    of,    346;    ma- 
chine, 494 

Iceland  spar,  659 

Idioelcctrics,  724 

Image  and  object,  magnitudes  of,  561 

Images,  accidental,  626  ;  condition  of 
distinctness  of,  587  ;  formation  of,  in 
concave  mirrors,  528  ;  in  convex  mir- 
rors, 529;  in  plane  mirrors,  513;  of 
multiple,  516;  magnitude  of,  532; 
])roduced  by  small  apertures,  504 ; 
virtual  and  real,  514  ;  inversion  of,  616 

Imbibition,  193  ;  heat  produced  by,  482 

Impenetrability,  7 

Imperial  British  yard,  22 

Imponderable  matter,  6 

Impulsive  forces,  57 

Incandescent  lamps,  838 

Inch,  125 

Incident  ray,  536 

Inclination,  708  ;  compass,  698 

Inclined  plane,  43  ;  motion  on,  50 

Index  of  refraction,  538  ;  measurement 
of,  in  solids,  548  ;  in  li([uids,  549 ;  in 
gases,  550 

Indicator,  473,  886,  888,  889 

Indices,  relioctive,  table  of,  550 

Indium,  578 


JAR 

Induced  currents,  900-91 1 

Induction,  apparatus  founded  on,  911  ; 
balance,  932 ;  by  the  earth,  905  ;  by 
currents,  900 ;  of  a  current  on  itself, 
907 ;  electrical,  744 ;  in  telegraph 
cables,  891  ;  limit  to,  746 ;  Faraday's 
theory  of,  747  ;  heat  developed  by, 
929 ;  bv  magnets,  904 ;  magnetic,  686 ; 
vertical,  715 

Inductive  capacity,  specific,  748 

Inductorium,  921 

Inelastic  bodies,  58 

Inertia,  19  ;  applications  of,  20 

Influence,  magnetic,  686 ;  electrical,  744 

Ingenhaus's  experiment,  404 

Injector,  207 

Insects,  sounds  produced  by,  242 

Insolation,  635,  636 

Instruments,  optical,  585 ;  (>olarising, 
656;  mouth,  271;  reed,  272; 
stringed,  279 ;  wind,  270,  280 

Insulating  bodies,  726  ;  stool,  762 

Insulators,  725 

Intensity  of  the  current,  825  ;  of  the 
electric  light,  837;  illumination,  508; 
of  reflected  light,  519 ;  of  a  musical 
tone,  246;  of  radiant  heat,  414;  of 
sound,  causes  which  influence,  226 ; 
of  terrestrial  magnetism,  701  ;  of  ter- 
restrial gravity,  82 

Interference  of  light,  645;  of  sound,  261 

Intermittent  fountain,  212  ;  springs,  214  ; 
syphon,  214 

lnter|X)lar,  825 

Intervals,  musical,  247 

Intra jx>lar  region,  828 

Inversion  of  images,  616 

I  ones,  842 

Iris,  612 

Iron,  passive  state  of,  851  ;  electrical 
deposition  of,  857 

Iron  ships,  magnetism  of,  715 

Irradiation,  627 

Irregular  reflection,  518 

Isobars,  979 

Isochimenal  line,  1007 

Isoclinic  lines,  698 

Isodynamic  lines,  701 

Isogeothermic  lines,  1007 

Isogonic  lines,  692 

Isotheral  lines,  1007 

Isothermal  lines,  1007  ;  zone,  1007 


JABLOCHKOFF  candle,  838 
Jacobi's  unit,  846,  952 
Jar,  Leyden,  770 -780 
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JAR 

Jar,  luminous,  785  ;  Harris's  unit,  778 
Jet,  lateral,   143  ;  height  of,  144 ;  form 

of,  148 
Jordan's  barometer,  176 
Joule's  experiment  on  heat  and   work, 

497  »  equivalent,  497 
Jupiter,  505 
Jurin's  laws  of  capillarity,  132 


KALEIDOPHONE,  625 
Kaleidoscope,  516 
Kamsin,  977 
Kathelectrotonus,  828 
Kathode,  842 
Katione,  842 
Keepers,  718 

Kerr's  electro-optical  experiments,  937 
Key,  887,  906,  912,  922 ;  note,  249 
Kienmayer's  amalgam,  754 
Kilogramme,  24,  125 
Kilogrammetre,  473 
Kinetic  energy,  62 
Kinnersley's  thermometer,  792 
Kirk's  ice  machine,  494 
Knife-edge,  71 
Konig's    apparatus,    256 ;     manometric 

flames,  288 
Kravogl's  machine,  899 
Kiilp's  method  of  compensation,  719 
Kundt's  velocity  of  sound,  277 


LABYRINTH  of  the  ear,  260 
Lactometer,  129 

Ladd's  dynamo-electrical  machine,  916 

Lamps,  incandescent,  836 

Land  and  water,  loii 

Lane's  electrometer,  777 

Lantern,  magic,  604 

Laplace's  barometric  formuhi,  1 78 

Laryngoscope,  $63 

Larynx,  259 

Latent  heat,  341  ;  of  fiision,  461  ;  of 
vapours,  372,  462 

Lateral  jet,  143 

Latitude,  influence  on  the  air,  1005  ; 
parallel  of,  82 

Lavoisier  and  Laplace's  calorimeter,  450  ; 
method  of  determining  linear  expan- 
sion, 314 

Law,  5 

Laws  of  mixture  of  gases  and  liquids,  383 

Lead  tree,  853 

Leclanche's  elements,  813,  814 

Ledger  lines,  252 

Leidenfrost's  phenomenon,  38$ 


Lig 

Lemniscate,  667 

Length,  unit  of,  22  ;  uf  undulation,  225 

Lens,  axis  of,  551 

Lenses,  551-559 ;  achromatic,  582  ; 
aplanatic,  558  ;  centres  of  curvature, 
551;  combination  of,  560;  echelon, 
607 ;  foci  in  double  convex,  552 ;  in 
double  concave,  553 ;  formation  of 
images  in  double  convex,  556 ;  in 
double  concave,  557  ;  formulae  relat- 
ing to,  559 ;  lighthouse,  607  ;  optical 
centre,  secondary  axis  of,  555   / 

Lenz's  law,  901 

Leslie's  cube,  423 ;  experiment,  373 ; 
thermometer,  308 

Level,  water,  109 ;  spirit,  1 10 

Level  surface,  67 

Levelling  staflf,  109 

Lever,  40 

Leyden  discharge,  inductive  action  of,  903 

Leyden  jars,  770-780 ;  charged  by 
RuhmkorfTs  coil,  923  ;  potential  of, 
782  ;  work  by,  784 

Lichtenberg*s  figures,  772 

Liebig's  condenser,  377 

Ligament,  suspensory,  612 

Light,  499 ;  diffraction  of,  646  ;  homo- 
geneous, 569,  572  ;  intensity  of,  508  ; 
interference  of,  645  ;  laws  of  reflection 
of,  511  ;  medium,  502  ;  oxyhydrogen, 
606 ;  polarisation  of,  652  ;  relative 
intensities  of,  510;  sources  of,  634; 
theory  of  polarised  light,  661 ;  un- 
dulatory  theory  of,  499,  637  ;  velocity 

of,  505-507 
Lighthouse  lenses,  607 
Lighting,  electric,  838 
Lightning,  999  ;  ascending,  997  ;  effects 

of,  997  ;  conductor,  looi  ;  globe,  999 ; 

heat,  997  ;  brush,  997  ;  flashes,  997  ; 

zigzag.  997  . 
Limit,  magnetic,  720 ;  to  induction,  746 ; 

of  perceptible  sounds,  244 

Line,  aclinic,  698 ;  of  collimation,  595  ; 

isoclinic,  698  ;  agonic,  692  ;  isogenic, 

692 ;  isodynamic,  701  ;  of  sight,  595 

Linear  expansion,  coefficients  of,  313,  315 

Lippmann's  capillary  electrometer,  840 

Liquefaction    of   gases,    380,    381  ;    of 

vapours,  375 

Liquids,  99  ;  active  and  inactive,  667  ; 

buoyancy  of,   100  ;  compressibility  of, 

97 ;  conductivity  of,  407 ;  calculation 

of  density  of,  107  ;  diffusion  of,  140  ; 

diamagnetism  of,  938  ;  expansion  of, 

321  ;  equilibrium  of,  104 ;  manner  in 

which  they  are  heated,  408 ;  pressure 
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on  sides  of  vessel,  102  ;  refraction  of, 
549 ;  rotatory  power  of,  676  ;  sphe- 
roidal form  of,  84  ;  spheroidal  state  of, 
385  ;  specific  heat  of,  456  ;  volatile 
and  fix€^,  349  ;  tensions  of  vapours  of, 
359  »  of  mixed  liquids,  360 

Lissajous's  experiments,  284-286 

Lithium,  578 

Litre,  24,  125 

Local  action,  806  ;  attraction,  715  ;  bat- 
tery, 889 ;  currents,  816 

Locatelli's  lamp,  428 

Locomotives,  470,  471 

Lodestone,  680 

Long  sight,  629 

Loops  and  nodes,  269 

Loss  of  electricity,  743  ;  of  weight  in  air, 
correction  for,  402 

Loudness  of  a  musical  tone,  246 

Luminiferous  ether,  499 

Luminous  bodies,  500 ;  effects  of  the 
electric  discharge,  773,  833  ;  of  the 
electric  current,  923  ;  of  Ruhmkorff 's 
coil,  923  ;  jar,  790  ;  meteors,  993 ; 
pane,  789  ;  pencU,  501  ;  ray,  501  ; 
tube,  789  ;  square,  and  bottle,  789 

Luminous  radiation,  432 ;  heat,  434 


MACHINE,  AtwcKxl's,  77  ;  elcc- 
trical,  752-760 ;  Von  Ebner's, 
794 ;  electro-magnetic,  886 

Mackerel-sky,  981 

Magazine,  717 

Magdeburg  hemispheres,  160 

Magic  lantern,  604 

Magnetic  attractions  and  rei)ulsiuns,  702  ; 
battery,  717;  couple,  690;  curves, 
706 ;  declination,  691  ;  dip,  698 ; 
effects  of  the  electrical  discharge,  791  ; 
equator,  698  ;  field,  707,  963  ;  fluids, 
683  ;  induction,  686  ;  influence,  686  ; 
limit,  720 ;  meridian,  691  ;  needle, 
691,  692  ;  oscillations  of,  705  ;  obser- 
vatories, 702  ;  poles,  698  ;  saturation, 
716 ;  storms,  694 

Magnetisation,  710  ;  by  the  action  of  the 
earth,  714;  by  currents,  882;  single 
touch,  711 

Magnetism,  6,  700 ;  determination  of, 
in  absolute  pressure,  709  ;  earth's,  701  ; 
of  iron  ships,  715  ;  Ampere's  theory 
of»  879  ;  remanent,  883  ;  theory  of, 
683  ;  terrestrial  distribution  of  free, 
721 

Magneto  and  dynamo-electrical  machines, 
918-920 


MEC 

Magneto-electrical  apparatus,  911  ; 
Gramme's,  917  ;  machines,  913-916 

Magnetometer,  949 

Magnets,  artificial  and  natural,  680 ; 
broken,  685  ;  action  of  earth  on,  689  ; 
equator  of,  681 ;  floating,  722  ;  heat 
developed  by,  929  ;  meter,  949  ;  north 
and  south  poles  of,  682  ;  portative  force 
of,  719 ;  saturation  of,  716  ;  influence 
of  heat,  720  ;  induction  by,  904 ;  in- 
ductive action  on  moving  bodies,  905 ; 
action  on  currents,  867  ;  on  solenoids, 
877  ;  rotation  of  induced  currents  by, 
928 ;  optical  effects  of,  935  ;  total  action 
of  two,  708 

Magnification,  linear  and  superficial,  88  ; 
measure  of,  589  ;  of  a  telescope,  55,  64 

Magnifying  power,  594 

Magnitude,  9  ;  apparent,  of  an  object, 
588  ;  of  images  m  mirrors,  587 

Major  chord,  247  ;  triads,  248 

Malleability,  859 

Mance*s  heliograph,  523 

Manganese,  magnetic  limit  of,  720 

Manhole,  466 

Manipulator,  888 

Manometer,  97,  183 ;  open-air,  183 ; 
with  compressed  air,  184  ;  Regnault's 
barometric,  186 

Manometric  flames,  288 

Mares'  tails,  981 

Marie-Davy  battery,  Si 2 

Marine  galvanometer,  822 

Mariner's  card,  975  ;  compass,  697 

Mariotte  and  Boyle's  law,  180 

Mariotte's  tube,  180 

Marloye's  harp,  281 

Maskelyne's  experiment,  67 

Mason's  hygrometer,  398 

Mass,  measure  of,  23  ;  unit  of,  23 

Matter,  2 

Matteucci's  exi>eriment,  903 

Matthiessen's  thermometer,  308  ;  table  of 
electromotive  forces,  940 ;  electrical 
conductivity,  958 

Maximum  current,  conditions  of,  826 

Maximum  and  minimum  thermometers, 
310;  of  tension,  755 

Mayer's  floating  magnets,  722 

Mean  temperature,  1004 

Measure  of  force,  29  ;  of  work,  60 

Measure  of  magnification,  589,  594  ;  of 
mass,  23  ;  of  space,  22  ;  of  time,  21 ; 
of  velocity,  25 

Measurement  of  small  angles  by  reflec- 
tion, 522 

Mechanical    equivalent    of    heat,    497 ; 
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MEL 

effects    of  electrical  discharge,    792; 

battery,  839 
Melloni's  researches,   429;  thermomul- 

tiplier,  412,  946 
Melting  point,  influence  of  pressure  on, 

339 

Membranes,  vibrations  of,  283 

Memoria  technica,  820 

Meniscus,  132  ;  convex,  131 ;  in  baro- 
meter, 169  ;  Sagitta  ojf,  169 

Menotti's  battery,  812 

Mercury,  frozep,  373,  381,  384  ;  pendu- 
lum, 320 ;  coefficient  of  expansion, 
323  ;  expansion  of,  322 ;  pump,  208 

Meridian,  21  ;  geographical  and  mag- 
netic, 691 

Metacentre,  115 

Metal,  Rose*s  and  Wood's  fusible,  340 

Metals,  conductivity  of,  955 

Meteoric  stones,  480 

Meteors,  aerial,  964 

Meteorograph,  974 

Meteorology,  973 

Metre,  22,  12$ 

Mica,  664 

Microfarad,  964 

Micrometre  lines,  594  ;  screw,  1 1 

Microphone,  931 

Microscope,  12 ;  achromatism  of,  592  ; 
Duboscq's,  606 ;  compound,  591  ;  field 
of,  591  ;  focussing,  587  ;  magnifying 
powers  of,  594  ;  photo-electric,  606  ; 
simple,  586 ;  solar,  605 

Microspectroscope,  580 

Mill,  Barker's,  194 

Milliamp^re,  964 

Millimetre,  125 

Mineral  waters,  I  OCX) 

Mines,  firing  by  electricity,  795,  829 

Minimum  thermometer,  310 ;  deviation, 

547 
Minor  chord,  247 

Minotto's  battery,  812 

Minute,  21 

Mirage,  541 

Mirrors,  512;  applications  of,  534 ;  burn- 
ing, 420 ;  concave,  419,  528 ;  conju- 
gate, 420 ;  convex,  526-529  ;  glass, 
515;  parabolic,  535;  rotating,  520, 
795  »  spherical,  524 

Mists,  980 

Mixture  of  gases,  188;  of  gases  and 
liquids,  189  ;  laws  of,  383 

Mixtures,  freezing,  347  ;  method  of,  452 

Mobile  equilibrium,  415 

Mobility,  7,  18 

Modulus  of  elasticity,  88 


NIA 

Moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  400 
Molecular  forcee^    3 ;    attraction,    83 ; 

state  of  bodies,  4)  velocity,  294 
Molecular  state,  relation  of  absorption  to, 

443 
Molecules,  3  ^  - 

Moments  of  forces,  3^ 

Momentum,  28 

Montgolfier's  balloon,  196 

Monochord,  266 

Monochromatic  light,  569 

Monosyllabic  echo,  237 

Montgolfier's  ram,  1 50 

Moon,  510 

Morgagni's  humour,  610 

Morin's  apparatus,  78 

Morren's  mercury  pump,  208 

Morse's  telegraph,  889 

Moser's  images,  193 

Motion,  18 ;  on  an  inclined  plane,  50 ; 
curvilinear,  25 ;  in  a  circle,  53,  54 ; 
rectilinear,  25 ;  resistance  to,  in  a 
fluid,  48 ;  uniformly  accelerated  rec- 
tilinear, 48 ;  quantity  of,  29 ;  of  a 
pendulum,  55;  of  projectile,  51 

Mouth  instrument,  271 

Multiple  battery,  826 

Multiple  echoes,  237 ;  images  formed  by 
mirrors,  515,  516,  517 

Multiplier,  821 

Muscular  currents,  966,  967,  968 

Music;  220;  physical  theory  of,  246- 
264 

Musical    lx)xes,    279 ;     comma,     248 
intervals,  247;    scale,  248;  temper? - 
ment,  250 ;  tones,  properties  of,  246 , 
intensity,    notation,   252 ;   pitch    and 
timbre,  246;  sound,  223;  range,  252 

Myopy,  619,  629 


NAIRNE'S  electrical  machine,  757 
Nascent  state,  85 
Natterer's  apparatus,  381 
Natural  magnets,  680 
Naumann's  law,  458 
Needle,  declination  of,   691 ;    dipping, 

698  ;  astatic,  700 ;  magnetic,  691 
Negative  plate,  801 
Negatives  on  glass,  609 
Nerve-currents,  970 
Neutral    line,     744;    equilibrium,    70  j 

point,  744  ;  temperature,  940 
Newtonian  telescope,  600 
Newton's  disc,  567  ;  law  of  cooling,  416  ; 

rings,  650,  651 ;  theory  of  light,  568 
Niaudet's  element,  812 
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PIS 

Pistol,  electric,  793 

Piston  of  air-pump,  2CX) ;  rod,  467 

Pitch,  concert,  251  ;  of  a  note,  246 ; 
a  screw,  45 

Plane,  45 ;  electrical  inclined,  764 ; 
mirrors,  513;  wave,  642 

Planters  secondary  battery,  849 

Plants,  absorption  in,  193 

Plate  electrical  machine,  753 

Plates,  colours  of  thin,  650  ;  vibrations 
of,  282 

Plumb  line,  67 

Pluviometer,  983 

Pneumatic  syringe,  1 54,  479 

Poggendorffs  law,  793 

Point,  boiling,  366,  367 

Points,  action  of,  742  ;  nodal,  271,  645 

Poisseuille's  apparatus,  147 

Polar  aurora,  1003 

Polarisation,  848 ;  angle  of,  654 ;  cur- 
rent, 848 ;  of  electrodes,  806 ;  by 
double  refraction,  652  \^  by  reflection, 

653  ;  by  single  refraction,  655 ;  ellip- 
tical and  circular,  669,  670,  672  ;  of 
heat,  679 ;  galvanic,  806,  848 ;  Ught, 
652  ;  of  the  medium,   747  ;  plane   of, 

654  ;  plate,  804  ;  rotatory,  674 
Polarised  light,  theory  of,  661  ;  colours 

produced  by  the  interference  of,  662, 
(il(i& ;  rays,  662 

Polariser,  656 

Polarising  instruments,  656 

Polarity,  806 ;  boreal,  austral,  689 

Pole,  glacial,  997 

Poles,  803 ;  analogous  and  antilogous, 
842  ;  electric,  732  ;  of  the  earth,  698  ; 
magnetic,  698  ;  of  a  magnet,  681 ; 
mutual  action  of,  682  ;  precise  defini- 
tion of,  684 ;  austral  and  lx>real,  689 

Polygon  of  forces,  35 

Polyprism,  544 

Ponderable  matter,  6 

Pores,  13 

Porosity,  7,  13 ;  application  of,  15 

Portative  force,  719 

Positive  plate,  801  ;  crystals,  643 

Positives  on  glass,  610 

Postal  battery,  889 

Potential  energy,  62  ;*  of  electricity,  738 ; 
of  a  Leyden  jar,  782  ;  of  a  sphere,  741 

Pound,  125  ;  avoirdupois,  23,  29 ;  foot, 

Powders,  radiation  from,  443 

Power  of  a  lever,  40 ;  of  a  microscope, 

594;  of  points,  742 
Presb^sm,  619,  629 
Press,  hydraulic,  108 


RAD 

Pressure,  centre  of,  102  ;  on  ;i  btxiy  in  a 
liquid,  112;  atmospheric,  158  ;  amomit 
of,  on  human  body,  163  ;  experiment 
illustrating,  210;  influence  on  meliin^ 
]X)int,  339 ;  heat  produced  by,  479  ; 
electricity  pro<luced  by,  731 

Pressures,  equality  of,  98  ;  vertical  <lown- 
ward,  99 ;  vertical  upward,  100  ;  in- 
dependent of  form  of  vessel,  loi  ;  on 
the  sides  of  vessels,  102 

Prevost*s  theory,  415 

Primary  coil,  893 

Primitive  current,  961 

Principal  current,  961 

Principle  of  Archimedes,  113 

Prisms,  $43-547  J  double  refracting,  659  ; 
Nicol's,  660 ;  with  variable  angle,  544 

Problems  on  expansion  of  gases,  332  ; 
on  mixtures  of  gases  and  vapours,  384 : 
on  hygrometry,  401 

Projectile,  motion  of,  51 

Proof  plane,  735 

Propagation  of  light,  502 

Protoplasm,  827 

Protuberances,  579 

Pulley,  41; 

Pump,  air,  200  ;  comiensing,  209  ;  tilter, 
206 

Pumps,  different  kinds  of,  215 ;  suction, 
216  ;  suction  and  force,  217 

Punctum  aecum,  612 

Pupil,  612 

Psychrometer,  398,  974 

Pyroelectricity,  732 

Pyroheliometer,  480 

Pyrometers,  311  ;  electric,  949 


QUADRANTAL  deviation,  715 
Quadrant  electrometer,  756 


RADIANT  heat,  411  ;  detection  and 
measurement  of,  412 ;  causes 
which  modify  the  intensity  of,  414 ; 
Melloni*s  researches  on,  428 ;  relation 
of  gases  and  vapours  to,  438 ;  relation 
to  sound,  446a 

Radiated  heat,  403,  411 

Radiating  ix)wer,  425  ;  identity  of  ab- 
sor1>ing  and  radiating,  426 ;  causes 
which  modify,  &c.,  427  ;  of  gases,  441 

Radiation,  cold  produced  by,  495  ;  from 
powders,  443  ;  of  gases,  luminous,  and 
olwcure,  432;  laws  of,  413;  solar, 
480 

Radiative  power,  985 
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Radiometer,  445 

Railway,  electrical,  917 

Rain,  983;  clouds,  983 ;  1k)w,  1002;  fall, 

974,  ^3  »  gauge,  9^3  »  drop,  velocity 
of,  48 

Ram,  hydraulic,  150 

Ramsden*s  electrical  mjichine,  753 

Rarefaction  in  air-pump,  2CX) ;  by  Spren- 
gel's  pump,  20s 

Ray,  incident,  $3^  5  luminous,  501  ; 
ordinary  and  extraordinary,  641 

Rays,  actinic,  or  Ritteric,  433 ;  diver- 
gent and  convergent,  501  ;  frigorific, 
422;  of  heat,  411,  429  ;  Herschellian, 
430 ;  invisible,  429 ;  obscure,  433  ; 
path  of,  in  eye,  615;  phosphorogenic, 
573  *  polarised,  662  ;  transmutation  of 
thermal,  434 

Reaction  and  action,  39 

Real  volume,  14  ;  foci,  552  ;  focus,  525  ; 
image,  528,  556 

Reaumur  scale,  303 

Receiver  of  air-pump,  200 

Recomposition  of  white  light,  567 

Reed  instruments,  272 

Reeds,  free  and  beating,  272 

Reflected  light,  intensity  of,  519 

Reflecting  power,  423 ;  goniometer, 
534  ;  sextant,  521 ;  stereoscope,  623  ; 
telescope,  598 

Reflection,  apparent,  of  cold,  422  ;  of 
heat,  418  ;  from  concave  mirrors,  419  ; 
irregular,  518  ;  laws  of,  417  ;  verifi- 
cation of  laws  of,  420 ;  in  a  vacuum, 
421;  of  light,  511-541;  of  sound, 
236 

Refracting  crystals,  639,  652,  663 ;  stereo- 
scope, 624  ;  telescope,  598 

Refraction,  536-545  ;  double,  639  ;  po- 
larisation by,  652  ;  explanation  of 
single,  638  ;  of  sound,  238 

Refractive  index,  538  ;  determination  of, 
562  ;  of  gase^,  550  ;  of  liquids,  549  ; 
of  solids,  548  ;  table  of,  550 ;  indices 
of  media  of  eye,  613 

Refractory  substances,  338 

Refrangibility  of  light,  alteration  of,  582 

Regelation,  990 

Regnaull's  experiments,  229  ;  determi- 
nation of  density  of  gases,  336  ;  mano- 
meter, 186  ;  methods  of  determining 
the  expansion  of  gases,  iZZ  J  ^^  specific 
heat,  454  ;  of  tension  of  aqueous  va- 
pour, 356,  358  ;  hygrometer,  397 

Regnier's  electric  lamp,  838 

Rcgidator  of  the  electric  light,  835,  836 

Reis's  telephone,  885 


RUH 

Relay,  889 

Remanent  magnetism,  883 

Repulsions,   magnetic,    705 ;    electrical 

laws  of,  731 
Reservoir,  common,  726 
Residual  charge,  748,  773 
Residue,  electric,  773 
Resilience,  773 
Resinous  electricity,  727,  728 
Resistance  of  a  conductor,  825  ;  of  an 

element,  957 
Resonance,  237  ;  box,  251  ;  globe,  25$ 
Rest,  18 

Resultant  of  forces,  32-34 
Retina,  612;  persistence  of  impression 

on,  625 
Return  shock,  locx) 
Reversible  pendulum,  79 
Reversion,  method  of,  696 ;  spectroscope, 

577 
Rheometer,  821 

Rheoscope,  821 

Rheoscopic  frog,  968 

Rheostat,  951 

Rhomb,  Fresnel's,  671 

Rhumbs,  697,  975 

Right  ascension,  600 

Rime,  987 

Ring  inductor,  919 

Rings,  coloured,  666 ;  Cxravesand's,  295 ; 

in  biaxial  cr)'stals,  667  ;  Newton's,  650, 

651  ;  Nobili's,  852 
Ritchie's  experiment,  426 
Ritteric  rays,  433 
Robinson's  anemometer,  974 
Rock    salt,   heat    transmitted    through, 

437 
Rods,  vibrations  of,  28 1 

Roget's  vibrating  spiral,  859 

Rose's  fusible  metal,  340 

Rotating  mirror,  520,  795 

Rotation,  electrodynamic  and  electro- 
magnetic, of  liquids,  869  ;  winds,  978 

Rotation  of  the  earth,  80 ;  of  magnets 
by  currents,  912  ;  of  currents  by  mag- 
nets, 868 ;  of  induced  currents  by 
magnets,  928 

Rotatory  power  of  liquids,  676  ;  [)olari- 
sation,  673,  674;  coloration  produced 

^^y,  675 

Rousseau's  densimeter,  130 

Roy    and    Ramsden's    measurement 

linear  expansion,  361 
Rubbers,  753  ' 

Rubidium,  578 
Kuhlmann's  barometric  and    thermome* 

trie  ol)servations,  179 
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RahmkorfTs  coil,  921  ;  effects  produced 

by,  923 
Kumford's  photometer,  509 
Rutherford's  thermometers,  310 


SACCHARIMETER,  677 
Saccharometer,  126 
Safety-valve,     108,     371  ;    tube,    379 ; 

whistle,  466 
Sagitta  of  meniscus,  169 
Salimeters,  129 
Salts,  decomposition  of,  843 
Saturation,    degree  of,    392 ;    magnetic, 

716;  of  colours,  $70 
Saussure's  hygrometer,  399 
Savart's  toothed  wheel,  241 
Scale  of  hardness,  93 
Scales  in  music,  248 ;  chromatic,  250 ; 

of  a  thermometer,  303  ;  conversion  of, 

into  one  another,  303 
Scattered  heat,  424;  light,  518 
Schehallien  experiment,  67 
Schwendler's   platinum   light   standard, 

838 
Scintillation  of  stars,  541 
Sciopticon,  604 
Sclerotica,  612 
Scott's  phonautograph,  287 
Scraping  sound,  281 
Scratching  sound,  281 
Screw,  II,  45 
Secchi's  meteorograph,  974 
Secondary   axis,    555  ;    batteries,   849 ; 

currents,  806;  coil,  893 
Second  of  time,  21,  25 
Seconds  pendulum,  79 
Secular  magnetic  variations,  692 
Segments,  ventral  and  nodal,  269 
Segner's  water-wheel,  149 
Selenite,  664 
Selenium,  951 
Self-induction,  905 
Semicircular  deviation,  715 
Semi-conductors,  725 
Semiprism,  526 
Semitones,  249 
Senarmont's  experiment,  406 
Sensitive  membrane,  229 
Serein,  985 

Series,  thermo-electric,  940 
Serum,  12 
Sextant,  521 
Shadows,  503 
Shaft,  467 

Shock,  electric,  770-785  ;  return,  looo 
Shooting  stars,  480 


SOU 

Short  sicht,  629 

Siemens  armature,  914;  dynamo-elec- 
trical machine,  918 ;  unit,  952  ;  elec- 
trical thermometer,  960 

Sight,  line  of,  595 

Silent  discharge,  793 

Silver,  voltameter,  846 

Simoom,  977 

Sine  compass,  824 

Singing  of  liquids,  363 

Sinuous  currents,  861 

Sirocco,  977 

Size,  estimation  of,  618 

Sky,  969 

Sleet,  988 

Slide  valve,  469 

Smee's  battery,  811 

Snow,  988  ;  line,  991 

Soap-bubble,  colours  of,  6<o 

Solar  microscope,   605  ;  light,   thermal 

analysis     of,    430 ;    radiation,     480 ; 

spectrum,  564;  properties  of  the,  573  ; 

dark  lines  of,    574,    579 ;   time,  21  ; 

day,  21 
Soleil's  saccharimeter,  677 
Solenoids,  874-878 ;  action  of  currents 

on,  875  ;  of  magnets  and  of  earth  on, 

876,  877  ;  on  solenoids,  878 
Solidification,    343;    change  of  volume 

on»  343»  346  ;  retardation  of,  345 
Solidity,  4,  7 
Solids,   conductivity  of,   404 ;  index  of 

refraction   in,  548;  diamagnetism  of, 

938 ;  linear  and  cubical  expansion  of, 

314,  319 
Solids,  formulae  of  expansion,  318 

Solution,  342 

Sondhauss's  experiments,  238 

Sonometer,  266,  932 

Sonorous  body,  222 

Sound,  221  ;  cause  of,  223  ;  not  propa- 
gated in  vacuo,  222 ;  propagated  in  all 
elastic  bodies,  224  ;  propagation  of,  in 
air,  225 ;  causes  which  influence  inten- 
sity of,  226 ;  apparatiis  to  strengthen, 
227 ;  interference  of,  261 ;  velocity  of,  in 
^»  230  ;  in  gases,  231-232 ;  in  liquids, 
234 ;  solids,  23$  ;  reflection  of,  236 ; 
refraction  of,  237  ;  relation  of  radiant 
heat  to,  446a ;  transmission  of,  228 ; 
waves,  229 

Sound,  Helmholtz's  analysis  of,  255 

Sound,  Konig*s  apparatus,  255 ;  Kundt's, 
277 

Sounder,  896 

Sounds,  intensity  of,  289 ;  limit  of  per- 
ceptible, 244 ;  synthesis  of,  257 ;  per- 
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SPA 

ceptionsof,  260;  produced  by  currents, 
865 

Space,  measure  of,  22 

Spar,  Iceland,  659 

Spark  and  brush  discharge,  787 ;  elec- 
trical, 762,  787  ;  duration  and  velocity 

of,  795 

Speaking  trumpet,  239 ;  tubes,  228 

Specific  gravity,  24,  119,  124;  bottle, 
hydrometer,  120,  121;  of  solids,  120; 
of  gases,  335  ;  of  liquids,  123  ;  tables 
of,  124,  125 

Speci6c  heat,  448-460;  compound  bo- 
dies, 564 ;  determination  of,  by  fusion 
of  ice,  450 ;  by  method  of  mixtures, 
452  ;  by  R^^ault's  apparatus,  454  ; 
of  solids  and  liquids,  456,  457 ;  of 
gases,  460 

Specific  inductive  capacity,  748 

Spectacles,  630 

Spectra,  648 

Spectral  analysis,  575  ;  colours  and  pig- 
ment, 571 

Spectroscope,  576  ;  direct  vision,  577  ; 
experiments  with,  578 ;  uses  of  the, 
580 

Spectrum,  calorific,  573  ;  chemical,  573 

Spectrum,  430;  colours  of,  566;  pure, 
565  ;  solar,  564,  577 

Spectrum,  dark  lines  of,  574 

Spectrum,  diffraction,  648 

Spectrum,  luminous  properties  of,  573 

Spectrum  of  aurora  borealis,  1003  ;  pro- 
perties of,  573 

Specular  reflection,  518 

Spherical  aberration,  533,  558  ;  mirrors, 
524  ;  focus  of,  525  ;  forniulx  for,  530, 

Spheroidal   form  of  liquids,    84  ;    state, 

385 

Spherometer,  11 

Spiral,  882  ;  Roget's  vibrating,  859 

Spirit-level,  no 

Sprengel's  air-pump,  205 

Springs,  loio ;  intermittent,  214 

Stable  equilibrium,  70 

Stars,  declination  of,  6cx) ;  spectral  analysis 

of,  582 
Staubbach,  76 
Steam-engines,  465  ;  boiler,  466  ;  double 

action,    or  Watt's,    467 ;    pijie,    207  ; 

various  kinds  of,  472 ;  work  of,  473  ; 

heating  by,  490 
Steeling,  857 
Stereoscopes,  622-624 
Stereomeler,  185 
Stethoscope,  240 


TEM 

Stills,  376 

Stool,  insulating,  762 

Stopcock,  doubly  exhausting,  202  ;  Gay- 

Lussac%  382 
Storms,  magnetic,  694 
Stoves,  489  ;  Norwegian,  410 
Stratification  of  electric  light,  924 
Stratus,  981 

Stringed  instruments,  279 
Strings,  265 ;  transverse  vibration  of,  265 
Subdominant  chords,  248 
Suction  pump,   216 ;  and  force  pump, 

217;    load    which    piston    su]>ports, 

218 
Sulphate  of  mercury  battery,  812 
Sun,  510;  analysis  of,  579;  constitution 

of,  579 

Sun-spots,  701 

Surface  level,  67 ;  tension,  137  ; 
coloured,  581 

Suspension,  axis  of,  71  ;  Cardan*s,  160 

Suspensory  ligament,  612 

Swan  lamps,  838 

Swimming,  118;  bladder  of  fishes,  117 

Switch,  932 

Symmer*s  theory  of  electricity,  728 

Synthesis  of  sounds,  257 

Syphon,  213 ;  barometer,  167 ;  inter- 
mittent, 214 ;  recorder,  892 

Syren,  242 

Syringe,  pneumatic,  154,  479 


TAMTAM  metal,  94 
Tangent  compass,  or  galvanometer, 
S23,  847 

Tasimeter,  933 

Telegraph,  cables,  Cowper's  writing, 
890;  induction  in,  891  ;  electric,  886- 
890 ;  electrochemical,  892  ;  dial, 
888  ;  Morse's,  889 

Telegraphy,  duplex,  893 

Telephone,  885,  930 ;  Edison's,  934  ; 
Reis's,  882  ;  toy,  235 

Telescopes,  595-601  ;  astronomical,  595 ; 
Galilean,  597  ;  Gregorian,  599  ;  Her- 
schelian,  601  ;  Newtonian,  600  ;  re- 
flecting, Rosse's,  601 

Telluric  lines,  573 

Temper,  94 

Temperature,  297,  448  ,  correction  for, 
in  barometer,  170  ;  critical,  370  ;  of  a 
body,  297  ;  determined  by  specitic 
heat,  457 

Temperature,  absolute  zero  of,  496  ;  in- 
fluence of,  on  specific  gravity,  123  ; 
mean,    1004  ;    how    modifie<l,    1005  » 
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TEM 

distribution  of,   1009  ;  of  lakes,  seas, 
and  springs,  10 10 
Temperatures,  different  remarkable,  312  ; 

influence  on  expansion,  318 
Tempering,  90,  94 
Tenacity,  7,  91 

Tension,  117,  736,  922  ;  maximum  of, 
electrical  machine,  755  ;  maximum  of, 
vapours,  353  ;  of  aqueous  vapour  at 
various  temperatures,  355-361  ;  of 
vapours  of  different  liquids,  359  ;  of 
mixed  liquids  in  two  communicating 
vessels,  361 ;  free  surface,  137 

Terquem's  experiment,  735 

Terrestrial  currents,  901  ;  heat,  481  ; 
magnetic  couple,  690 ;  magnetism,  721 ; 
telescope,  596 

Terrestrial  gravitation,  67,  82 

Terrestrial  magnetic  couple,  690 

Tetanus,  827 

Thallium,  578 

Thaumatrope,  625 

Theodolite,  10 

Theory,  5 ;  of  induction,  747 

Thermal  analysis,  430 ;  unit,  447,  484 ; 
springs,  10 10 

Thermal  effects  of  the  current,  829,  830 

Thermal  rays,  transmutation  of,  434  ; 
unit,  447 

Thermobarometer,  369 

Thermochrose,  436 

Thermo-electric  battery,  412,  944 ; 
couples,  942 ;  currents,  941,  943,  947, 
pile,  412,  431,  943  ;  series,  940 

Thermo-electricity,  939 

Thermo-element,  940 

Thermometer,  electric,  792 

Thermometers,  298 ;  Becquerel's  elec- 
trical, 948 ;  correction  of  readings,  328  ; 
differential,  308  ;  division  of  tubes  in, 
299  ;  filling,  300  ;  graduation  of,  301  ; 
determination  of  fixed  points  of,  302  ; 
scale  of,  303  ;  displacement  of  zero, 
304 ;  limits  to  use  of,  305  ;  alcohol, 
306 ;  conditions  of  delicacy  of,  307  ; 
Kinnersley's,  792 ;  Leslie's,  308 ; 
Matthiessen's,  308 ;  Breguet*s,  309  ; 
maximum  and  minimum,  3 10;  Siemens' 
electrical,  960  ;  weight,  323  ;  air,  331, 

334 
Thermometry,  297-300 

Thermo-multiplier,  Melloni's,  412,  946 

Thermomotive  wheel,  476 

Thcnnoscope,  308 

Thomson's  electrometers,  780,  781  ;  gal- 
vanometer, 822 ;  apparatus  for  atmo- 
spheric electricity,  993 


URI 

Thread  of  a  screw,  45 

Thunder,  998 

Timbre,  246 

Time,  measure  of,  21  ;  mean  solar,  21 

Tint,  570  ;  transition,  677 

Tones,  combinational,  263  ;  differential, 

263 
Tonic,  248 
Toothed  wheel,  241 
Torricelli's   experiment,    161  ;   theorem, 

142  ;  vacuum,  168 
Torsion,  angle  of.  89 ;  balance,  89,  704, 

734  ;  force  of,  89 
Total  reflection,  540 
Tower  of  Pisa,  69 

Tourmaline,  658,  732 ;  pincette,  666 
Tourniquet,  hydraulic,  149 
Traction,  elasticity  of,  88 
Trajectory,  25 

Transformation  of  energy,  64 
Transition  tint,  677 
Translucent  bodies,  500 
Transmission  of  heat,  403  ;  of  light,  499, 

542 ;  by  the  current,  844 
Transmission  of  sound,  228 
Transmitter  of  photophone,  936 
Transparency,  7,  500 
Transparent  media,  542-549 
Transpiration  of  gases,  192 
Triad,  harmonic,  247 
Triangle,  281 
Triangle  of  forces,  35 
Trumpet,  speaking,  ear,  239 
Tubes,  (Teissier's,  205,  925  ;   luminous, 

789 ;  safety,  379  ;  speaking,  228 
Tuning-fork,  251,  281,  290 
Turbines,  150 
TwUight,  518 
Tympanum,  260 
Tynaall's  researches,  431,  446(7,  986,  991 


ULTRAGASEOUS  state,  927 
Unannealed  glass,    colour >   pro- 
duced by,  668 

Undershot  wheels,  150 

Undulation,  length  of,  225,  637 

Undulatory  theory,  499,  637 

Uniaxial  crystals,  640-643 ;  double 
refraction  in,  642  ;  positive  and  nega- 
tive, 643 

Unit  jar,  Harris's,  778 ;  Tacobi's,  952  ; 
Siemens',  952  ;  thermal,  447 

Unit  of  length,  area  and  volume,  22  ; 
heat,  447  ;  of  work,  61 

Unstable  equilibrium,  70 

Urinomeier,  129 
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VACUUM,  application  of,  to  con- 
struction of  air-pump,  200 ;  extent 
of,  produced  by  air-pump,  201  ; 
Crookes*s,  446 ;  fall  of  bodies  in  a,  76 ; 
formation  of  vapour  in,  352 ;  heat 
radiated  in,  413  ;  reflection  in  a,  421  ; 
Torricellian,  168 

Valency,  change  of,  458 

Valve,  safety,  108,  371  ;  chest,  466 

Vane,  electrical,  764 

Vaporisation,  350  ;  latent  heat  of,  372, 
462 

Vapour,  aqueous,  tension  of,  at  various 
temperatures,  357-361  ;  formation  of, 
in  closed  tube,  370  ;  latent  heat  of,  372 

Vapours,  349 ;  absorption  of  heat  by, 
435  ;  absorptive  powers  of,  440 ; 
density  of,  Gay-Lussac*s  method,  386 ; 
Hofmann's,  387  ;  densities  of,  389 ; 
determination  of  latent  heat  of,  372, 
462  ;  Dumas*s  method,  388 ;  elastic 
force  of,  35 1  ;  formation  of,  in  vacuo, 
352 ;  saturated,  353 ;  unsaturated, 
354 ;  tension  of  different  liquids,  359 ; 
of  mixed  liquids,  360 ;  in  communicat- 
ing vessels,  361 

Variations,  annual,  693 ;  accidental, 
694;  barometric,  171;  causes  of, 
172 ;  diurnal,  693  ;  relation  of,  to 
weather,  173  ;  in  magnetic  declination, 
691,  695  I 

Varley  unit,  952  1 

Velocity,  25  ;  direction  of,  56  ;  of  efflux, 
142  ;    of  electricity,    795  ;    of    light,    j 
505-507 ;    graphic    representation    of  , 
changes  of,  56  ;  Kundt's  method,  277  ;   I 
molecular,  294 ;  of  sound  in  air,  230  ; 
gases,  231,  232  ;  formula  for  calculat- 
ing, 232  ;  of  winds,  975  ; 

Velocities,  composition  of,  52  ;  examples   . 
of,  25  I 

Vena  con tr acta,  145  1 

Ventral  and  nodal  segment,  269,  274 

Vernier,  10 

Vertical  line,  67 

Vestibule  of  the  ear,  260 

Vibrating  spiral,  Roget's,  S59 

Vibration,  222;  arc  of,  55  ;  produced  by 
currents,  884 ;  of  tuning-forks,  290 

Vibrations,  262 ;  formula:,  275  ;  of 
membranes,  283  ;  laws  of,  267  ;  mea- 
surement of  number  of,  241  ;  number 
of,  producing  each  note,  251  ;  of  mu- 
sical pipe,  275  ;  of  rods,  281  ;  of 
plates,  282 ;  of  strings,  265,  267,  270 

Victoria  Regia,  485 

View,  field  of,  593  j 


WHE 

Vinometers,  129 

Virtual  and  real  images,  514;  fixns, 
525  ;  velocity,  46 

Viscosity,  96 ;  of  gases,  446 

Vision,  distance  of  distinct,  619 ;  bino- 
cular, 621 

Visual  angle,  617 

Vis  viva,  59,  448,  477 

Vital  fluid,  797 

Vitreous  body,  612;  electricity,  727; 
^ion,  338 ;  humour,  612 

Vocal  chords,  259 

Volatile  liquids,  349 

Volta's  condensing  electroscope,  779; 
electrophorus,  752;  fundamental  ex- 
periment, 798 

Voltaic  arc,  833  ;  couple,  801  ;  currents, 
819  ;  induction,  900 ;  pile  and  battery, 
804,  805,  815,  832 

Voltameter,  silver,  846 ;  Faraday's,  846 

Volume,  22 ;  unit  of,  22,  24 ;  determi- 
nation of,  114;  change  of,  on  solidi- 
fication, 346 ;  of  a  liquid  and  that  of 
its  vapour,  relation  between,  390 

Volumometer,  185 

Von  Ebner's  electrical  machine,  794 

Voss's  electrical  machine,  759 


WALKER'S  batter>',  811,  886 
Water  bellows,  207  ;  decompo- 
sition of,  123  ;  hammer,  76  ;  hot,  heat- 
ing by,  492  ;  level,  109 

Water,  maximum  density  of,  330  ;  spouts, 
984  ;  wheels,  150 

Watt's  engine,  467 

Wave,  condensed,  225  ;  expanded,  225  ; 
lengths,  637,  649  ;  plane,  642  ;  of  a 
note,  253 

Weather,  its  influence  on  liarometric  va- 
riations, 171,  172;  glasses,  174;  charts, 
979;  forecasts,  979 

Wedge,  44 

Wcdgewood's  pyrometer,  311 

Weighing,  method  of  double,  75 

Weight,  23,  82  ;  relative,  43 ;  of  bodies 
weighed  in  air,  correction  for  loss 
of,  402;  of  gases,  155;  thermometer. 

Weights  and  measures,  125 

Wells,  artesian,  ill 

Wells's  theory  of  dew,  987 

Werdcrmann's  electric  lamp,  838 

Wet-bulb  hy^jrometer,  398 

Wheatstone's  bridge,  955  ;  photometer, 
509  ;  rheostat,  951  ;  rotating  mirror, 
795  ;  and  Cooke's  telegraph,  887 
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Wheel  and  axle,  42 

Wheel  barometer,  174;  thermomotive, 
476 

Wheels,  friction,  77;  escapement,  81; 
water,  150 

Whirl,  electrical,  764 

Whispering  galleries,  237 

Whistle,  safety,  466 

White  light,  decomposition  of,  564 ;  re- 
composition  of,  507 

White's  pulley,  41 

Wiedemann  and  Franz's  tables  of  con- 
ductivity, 404 

Wiedemann's  determination  of  electro- 
motive force,  959 

Wild*s  magneto-electrical  machine,  915 

Winckler's  cushions,  753 

Wind  chest,  272 ;  instruments,  270,  280 

Windhaussen*s  ice  machine,  494 

Winds,  causes  of,  976 ;  direction  and 
velocity  of,  974,  975,  100$  ;  law  of  ro- 
tation of,  978  ;  periodical,  regular,  and 
variable,  977 

Wines,  alcoholic  value  of,  378 

Wire  telegraph,  886 
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Wolkston's  battery,  805  ;  camera  lucida, 
603 ;  cryophorus,  373  ;  doublet,  586 

Wood,  conductivity  of,  404 

Wood's  fusible  metal,  340 

Work,  34,  59 ;  measure  of,  60 ;  of  an 
engine,  472 ;  rate  of,  473 ;  unit  of,  61 ; 
internal  and  external,  of  bodies,  295 ; 
of  a  voltaic  battery,  832 ;  required  for 
the  production  of  electricity,  761 

Writing  tel^;raphs,  889,  890 

YARD,  British,  22,  125 
Yellow  spot,  612 
Young  and  FresnePs  experiment,  645 

ZAMBONPS  pile,  817 
Zero,  absolute,  496 ;  aqueous  va- 
pours below,  355  ;  displacement  of,  304 
Zigzag  lightning,  98^ 
Zinc,  amalgamated,  816  ;  carbon  battery, 

810 
Zoetrope,  625 
Zone,  isothermal,  1007 
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